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FAITHS OF THE WORLD. 


HABADIM, a branch of the modem Chntkiim at 
Jewish Pietists in Poland, which was founded in 
the eighteenth century by Rabbi Solomon, in the 
government of MohilcfF. Their name HulmHrn is. 
Composed of the initial letters of threcJL'brcw words, 
denoting wisdom, intelligence, a^Otknowledgu. 
'They may not improperly be called liuktists, as 
then- distinguishing peculiarity consists in the. rejee 
tion of external forms, and the complete abandon¬ 
ment of the mind to abstraction and contemplation. 
Instead of the baptisms customary amoug the Jews, 
they go through the signs without the use of the 
element,»nnd consider it tlieir duty To disengage 
themselves as much as possible from matter, because 
of its tendency to clog the mind in its ascent to tliu 
Supreme Source of Intelligence. In ‘prayer, they 
make no use of words, but simply place themselves 
iu the attitude of supplication, And exercise them¬ 
selves in mental ejaculations. 

II ABB A,sort of garment which the Mohamme¬ 
dans throw ov,<- their shoulders after purification, 

' somewhat in imitation o f the Jewish Talltlh. 

HABDALA (Hob. distufetion), a ceremony which 
is considered as dividing or separating the Jewish 
Sabbath from the other days of the week. Jt com¬ 
mences after the concluding service in the syna¬ 
gogue. “ On their return," says Mr. Allen, “ from 
this service they light a wax caudle, or a lamp with 
two wicks, which is usually held by a child; and the 
master of the family, taking a glass of wine in his 
right hand, and a box containing some spices in his 
left, recites several passages of scripture: * “ Behold, 
God is my salvation: 1 will trust, and not be afraid; 
for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and song; he 
also Is become my salvation. Therefore with joy 
shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.— 
Salvation belongeth unto the Lord: thy blessing is 
upon thy people. Solah.—The Lord of hosts Is with 
ns; the God of Jacob is our refuge, Selah.—The 
Jews had light, and gladness, and joy, and honour." 
Thu* may it also bapnto us.—“1 will take the cup 

r salvation, and can upon the name fit the Lord." 
XL 


Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our find, King of the uni¬ 
verse ! who hast created the fruit of the vine.’ At 
these words a little of the wine is to be poured upon 
the floor. Thun taking the glass of wine in his left 
blind, ayd the box of Bpiecs in his right, lie says: 
‘Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the 
universe! who hast created divers spices.’ Here hu 
smells the spices, and presents them to his family 
that they may have the same gnifiiirntiou. Then 
standing near the candle or lamp, he looks at it with 
great aitendon, and also al his linger nails, mid says 
‘Blessed art tlion, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe 1 who hast created the light of the lire,’* 
Then taking the wine again his riglil band, be 
says: 'Blessed art. thou, 0 Lord our (bid, King ol ! 
the universe I who hast inajle a distinction between 
things sacred and profane; between light and dark- j 
ness; between Israel and other nations ; between the jj 
seven;. 1 ' day and the six days of labour. Blessed art | 
thou, 0 Loid ('nr God, who bust made a I 

between things snored and profane..’ As soon as ibis ; 
benediction is finished, lie tastes the wine himself, 
and then hands it found to all the company.” In \ 
some places where the Jews happen to be unable in : 
hoar the expense of performing the llalxloht at ' 
home, the Vhaxxan 8r reader performs it in ihc syna¬ 
gogue at the close of the Sabbath seniors. Those 
who are unable from any peculiarity in their circum¬ 
stances t# attend to this doty either at home or in 
the synagogue^ are allowed to compensate for its per¬ 
formance by prilately ejaculating at the close of the 
last Sabbatfi sen ire,Si short benediction, not men¬ 
tioning the name of God ; “ Blessed he He who luitli 
rnddea distinction between things sacred and pro- % 
fane." Thuathe Sabbath terminates, and the people 
are at liberty to resume their ordinary week-day 
employments. See Saruatu (Jjjwih«.) 

HA1)AD. SccAjuad. 

% IIA1)ES, a name given among the ancient Greeks ■ 
and Romans, especially by |he pftets, to Pluto, the j 
god who was believed t% preside over the-Infernal i 
regions. He is represented as being the sou of 







HADES-—HAIR (Customs connected with). 


ChronoK and HIich, the husband of Persephone, and I 
th« brother of Zeus and Poseidon. lie bore the 
character of being a tierce, cruel, and inexorable ty¬ 
rant, dreaded by mortals, who, when they invoked 
him, struck the earth with their hands, writhed 
hlaek sheep in his honour, and in ottering their sacri¬ 
fices stood with avertdfl faces. The grim Hades 
shut up tins shades of the dead in his dark domains. 
His wife Persephone shared the throne of the lower 
world wit Ik her cruel husband. And not only did 
Hades rule over the infernal regions; he was consi¬ 
dered also as the author of those bleK>in-_'- which 
sprung from the earth, and more especially of those 
rich mineral treasures which are contained in the 
bowels of tho earth. The worship of Hades per¬ 
vaded both Greece and Italy. In Elis, at Athens, 
and Olympia, temples were built for the worship of 
this infernal deity. Among the earlier (irock poets, 
more especially in Homer, the name Hades is as¬ 
signed to tho god, hut among the later writers it was 
applied liKo to his kingdom. See next article. 

HA DES, the dwelling-place of the dead, and lienee 
the Scptuagint renders by this word the Hebrew 
SJuvl, while in the authorized English version of the 


HADJI, or Kl-Huaoo (Arab, pilgrim), a this 
given to a Moslem who lias performed the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca and Mount Arafat. He is not entitled 
to he called a Hadji until lie lias gone round the 
Kurd in at Mecca seven times, kissing the black stone 
each lime. It is also indispensable that he should 
have visited Mount Arafat, six hours distant, on 
which Abraham is believed to have offered up his 
son. See Mecca, (1‘ii,c,kima(h: to). 

IIAFEDHAII. an idol of the ancient Arabians, 
usually invoked on obtaining a prosperous journey 
whether by sett or land. 

1IAFIZI (Arab, keepers), a name given to Mo¬ 
hammedans who commit the Koran wholly to me¬ 
mory, and are on that account regarded as holy men 
intrusted with Hod’s law. 

IIAmi;All, the sacred feast that took place on 
the morrow after the celebration of the Paschal Sup¬ 
per, and al-o one of the two peace-offerings which 
those Jews who on aged in the pttssnver were re¬ 
quired to bring along with them to the solemnity. The 
peace-offerings behoved to be sump beast, bullock or 
slirVp, and they were called also the passover of the 


o/u‘ 0 / t win It* ui Imi iiumrjnzi'u l^ni^li^lj vor^inn o! ll i«; lu*r»l. Tlirnc pft>Mu»r ofi’eriiijis wore t*slcouit*iI holy 
New. lesfament it is generally reudcicd htil. In the things, and none in their defilement might presume 
classical writers both of Greek and Homan antiquity to eat. of them. 

the word fhntis is almost always used to denote the HAG TOG RA PH A (Or. holy writings', the name 
infernal regions, where the shades at the dead were given to the third division of the Jewish Scriptures, 
believed to have their abode. A mom* the ancient comprising the Book of Psalrus, Proverlts, Job, 
Hebrews if was supposed to be a place ot thick dark- Song of Solomon, Jluth, Lamentations of Jeremiah, 


tiess, such as is referred to in Job x. 21, 22, Before 
I go whence 1 shall 'not rot urn, even to the land of 
darkness and the shadow of death; a land of dark¬ 
ness, as darkness itself* and of tlm shadow of death, 
without any order, and where tho light is as dark¬ 
ness.” Here tho spirits of the dead are supposed," 
dwell till tlye resurrection in a state ie.nteh they 
arc vvhollyTtov.n^'.'l.nf^KHighk.r,, sensation. The 
word Hathji in the Now, as well as Shrtd in the Old 
Testament, is often used in tha most general sense 
to deuoto tho state of the dead, including the grave 
as the residence of the body, and the world of spirits 
as the abode of the soul, fn some cases, indeed, 
both words are. employed either in reference to the 
body or the soul taken separately. From a minute 
consideration, however, of the various castes in which 
the word Hades secure in t^o New Testament, wo 
are brought to the conclusion that it expresses the 
state of the dead. . • 


Song of Solomon, Jluth, Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
' Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 

■ and also the two Books of Chronicles. Besides be¬ 
ing called ITir/loijrapIta, this claxs of the Hebrew 
, Script tires was also called KFT ,T B.'\*.fwhieh nr 
Wi'bg.v, weVaitsc they were not orally delivered «s I 
the Law of Moses was, hut were immediately re- ; 
vealed to the minds of their authors who wrote under I 
the influence of Divine inspiration. ! 

HAGIOSCOPE, a word used by English ecclesi- j 
nstieal writers to describe openings made through 
different parts of the interior walls of the church, 
generally on either side of the chancel arch, so as 
to afford a view of the altar to those worshipping in 
the aisles. 

H A1CTITES, a Mohammedan sect tvlio profesa 
to believe in Jesus Christ as well as in Mohammed. 
They regard Jesus as the true Messiah, and believe 


are brought to the conclusion that it expresses the that he existed from all eternity, and that he took 
state ot the dead. , * upon himself a true human body. They believe that 

HAD1T1I, a word used by the Mohammedans to he will come again to judge the’world at the last day 
express the savings of Mohammed, and which tyre in the same body which he had on earth; that lie 
handed down by oral tradition from <jjie generation will destroy Antichrist, and reign forty yeare, at the 
to another. There aro said to he six authors of these close of which the world will come to an end. 
traditions, among whom aro Ayesha the wife of the HAIL MARY. See .Aye Maria. 

Prophet; AluS-lloreira, his intimate friend; and Ebn HAIR (Customs connected with). The Jewa 

Ablws, Iiis cousin-german. Tile collection Af these in ancient times attached great importance to long 
traditions made l v Khuarezmi, amounts to 5.296; hair. Accordingly we find that the length of Abaa- 
all ot which the Mohammedan doctors allege ought lom’a hair led to his death, 2 Sum , xviii. 9, “And 
to be committed to memory, and where ttxat cannot Absalom met the servants of David. And Absalom 
he done, they ought to be transcribed. rode upon a Aule, and tho mule went under the 












IIAIRETJTES—TIAKEMITES. 


bough* of a grea* oak, and his head caught hold of 
the oak, and he was taken up betwoen the heaven 
and the earth; and the mule that w.ts under him 
went away." One of the most degrading forms of 
expressing contempt among the Jews was plucking 
off the hair. We find Nehemiah (xiii. 25) mention¬ 
ing this as a punishment indicted upon those who 
had contracted irregular marriages, “ And i contend¬ 
ed with them, and cursed them, ami smote certain of i 
them, and plucked off their hair, and made them j 
swear by God, saying, Ye shall not give your daugh¬ 
ters unto their sous, nor take their daughters unto 
your sons, or for yourselves,” ,l Bald head” seems 
ahiif to have been used occasionally as a strong term 
of reproach. Thus 2 Kings ii. 23, “ And he went up 
from thence unto Beth-cl: and as lie was going up 
by the way, there, cmnc forth little children out of 
the city, and mocked him, and said unto him, (!o up. 
thou bald head; go up, thou bald head.” Shaving 
the head is sometimes referred to by the Hebrew 
prophets as denoting metaphorically iftllictioii, pover¬ 
ty, and disgrace. The vow of the Najsaiiitk (which 
see) shows the importance which was attached to the 
, hair as a sacred emblem among the ancient Hebrew*. 
:ln.ancient Greece also the hair was not unfreqncntly 
(used for suporstitious purposes. Thus it appears 
.jfrom 11 omev that parents were accustomed to dedi¬ 
cate the hair of their children to some god; and 
.jwhen the children had reached adult age, the hair 
, iwas cut off and consecrated to that same deity. lit 
i the account which Virgil gives of the death of Dido, 
be mentions that the highest loek of her hair was 
dedicated to the infernal gods. To such practices 
there seems to be an allusion in Lev. xix. 27, “ Ye 
sliall not round the corner of your heads, neither 
shalt tliou mar the corners of thy beard.” 

As an expression of sorrow for the dead, the hair 
was frequently cut off, and lienee we fiii(| the pro¬ 
phet Jeremiah declaring, xvi. 6, “ Both the great nml 
the small shall die in this land: they shall not be 
;buried, neither shall men lament for them, nor cut 
Bthemselves, nor make themselves bald for them.” 
•rfhe same custom appears to have prevailed among 
lithe ancient Greeks, and Herodotus speaks of i. as a 
{universal jfractiee throughout the world, except in 
ISgypt) where the hair of the head and beard was 
illowed to grow in seasons of mourning, being at all 
rther times shaved. It was a custom among the 
Sreeks to hang up the hair of their dead at the door 
;o prevent any one from defiling himself by entering 
(he house. Eastern females have always considered ' 
the plaiting mid adorning of their hair as an indis¬ 
pensable part of their toilette. To this practice we 
find frequent allusions in Sacred Scripture. Titus 
Paul strongly condemns it, 1 Tim. ii. 9, “In like 
manner also, that women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with 
bcoidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array.” 
Peter also adopts a similar strain of reproof, 1 Pet. 
Sk 3, “ Whose adorning, let it not b£ that outward 


adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel.” The idolaters who wor¬ 
shipped the heavenly bodies, but more especially the 
Arabians, in imitation of Bacchus, used to cut their 
hair equal behind and before, to make their head in 
the form of a hemisphere, and they likewise shaved 
the hair of their beards. It was probably in ojiposi 
ti<m to these practices that the Hebrew* were on 
joined to let the hair of their heads grow, and not to 
mar the miners of their beards. 

11A1RKT1TK8, n sceptical sect among the Mo¬ 
hammedans, who profess to doubt everything, and 
to hold their minds in constant equipoise, believing 
nothing, and maintaining that it is absolutely itnpoa 
siL>lo to distinguish truth from falsehood. On any 
controverted point, therefore, their usual remark is, 
•‘God knows it, we do not.” Noiwithstanding this 
sceptical turn of mind, they scrupulously observe 
the Mohnmmcdun ceremonies and laws, both civil 
and religious. Members of this sect have occasion 
ally been raised to the dignity of Mt’rri (which see), 
or chief of tho Mohammedan law; blit it lias been 
alleged that they have been somewhat negligent iu 
performing tho duties of that high station, being 
ready to sign any thing, appending however their 
usual saying, “God knows what is best.” The 
Ertva (which see) of the Mufti or Sheik ul-Islam 
being in many eases of the highest importance, 
rashness of want of due consideration in signing 
it may be attended with the most dangerous const)-* 
tpicnees, 

HAI-VANG, the god of *thc sea among tho 
Chinese, answering to the. Poseidon of the Greeks, 
and tho Neptune of the. Romans. He is represented 
holding a magnet in one hand, and a dolphin in tho 
other, and with dishevelled hair to indicate the dis¬ 
turbed state, of the waters. 

II Alf KM (Kt,), Shv/tror. See Durans. 

HAKE.MITES, a heretical sect among the Mo¬ 
hammedans, originated by llukem-hoii-Ilase.liem, who 
math; Ids appearance about the middle of the second 
century from the Hegira. Being a man of consider 
able acuteness, lie amcccedcd in attracting a great 
number of followers. He maintained that God as¬ 
sumed a human form after he had ordered tho angels 
to adore Adam; that lie appeared in the shape of 
several prophets audgother great men, princes and 
kings. He met with great opposition in propagat¬ 
ing his peculiar sentiments, and it is said of him that 
he threw himself into a cistern full of aqua-fortin, in 
wtych his whole body was consumed except his hair, 
which floatqj) on thr surface. Before committing 
suicide, he had taught his followers that he would 
return to them after death in tho slgipe of an old 
man mounted on a grey horse, and tliat in this form 
he woRtd conquer the whole world, and compel all 
/Unions to embrace big religion. • In expectation ot 
this event, the sect of thglrakcmites is said jty some 
authors to have lasted above five hundred years after 
his death. 












HALM —HAND (Customs connected with the}. 


1 HALAL, what is permittc 
VMolmtnmedan Law. 

; ^HALCYON CIIUKCU, a 


nitted ami sanctioned by tiie 


; ^.HALCYON CIIUKCU, n denomination of Chris 
tiaim which arose in lHOg in Columbia, North Amer¬ 
ica. Tiie members of this sect reject all creeds ami 
1 confessions of faith. They admit of only one person 
i in tiie Godhead, and maintain that the Father can¬ 
not be known as ti person but as tie was pleased to 
assume personality in his Anointed or Christ. They 
deny the doctrine of eternal punishment, and hold 
that the existence botli of apostate spirits and im¬ 
penitent men will cease at the close ol Christ's me¬ 
diatorial kingdom. Titov dyny infant baptism, ami 
their mode of administering the ordinance to adults 
is peculiar. The persons to be baptized walk down 
into the water in procession, attended by the congre¬ 
gation, and accompanied with vocal and instrumental 
music. The ordinance is then dispensed in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, by whom they allege is 
exhibited in one glorious 1'arson, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Halcyons devote their children 
to God, not by baptism, but bv dedicating them in 
prayer, and placing them under the guardianship of 
the members of the church, who take them into their 
arms and bless them. 

HALDANLTKS. See Uaptmts (Scottish). 
Congkku ationausts (Scottish!. 
HALF-COMMUNION. Sec Ciiu.ice. 

II Aid A, one of the Nereides in the Ancient hca- 
• then mythology. This was the name also of a god¬ 
dess worshipped among the Rhodians, as the spouse 
of Poseidon (which* seel 

II Alii ACM ON, a river-god of Macedonia, sprung 
from Oeennits and Tlictys. 

IIAL1.E (Gr. huh, the sea), a name given among 
the ancient heathens to sea-nymphs in general. 

IIALLclii, c< ft."'ii psalms which were accustomed 
to be sting by the, Jews on very solemn occasions. 
It was divided into the Great 1 label ami the Lesser 
Halid, the former being undorsti|od to be l’s. exxxvi., 
and the latter comprising six psalms, from l's. exiii. 
to F«. cxviii. inclusive. 

HALLELUJ AII. See /Cmjjui i a . 
IIALLENSIAN CONTROVERSY. See Pib- 
T1HT1C CoNTKOVE1ISY. 

HALOS YDNE, a surname of AmpMlrite and 
Ttlhi/s as being seaborn. * 

1LAM ADRYAOKS, subordinate feinale divinities 
among the ancient heathens^ who presided over 
woods and forests. Sec Dryades. 

llAMF.T (Sect of), the’ followers of Hame^ a 
Miiliuimuedan prophet, who in 1792 began to teach 
on the Western (’.oast of Africa. He njected the 
ancient docii'vjc of the Caliphs, and by the modifica¬ 
tions which lie sought to introduce into the Mussul¬ 
man creed, he gathered aronud*iiim a groat dumber 
of disciples. At Vnigth Gamut was killed, and tfA> 
of bis generals disputing lor the command, the success¬ 
ful one sold bis antagonist to a French slave-dealer. 
GAMMON. See Ammon. 


HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE. See 
Conference (IIamiton Court). 

H.VMUL, (lie aiigd who was regarded by the an¬ 
cient Persians as tin; inspector of the he.avens. 

1IANRALITES, one of the four orthodox sects 
of the Mohammedans, which derived its name from 
Ahme.d-ebn-IIanhal, who is said to have been so 
well versed in the traditions of Mohammed, that lie 
amid repeat a million of them by rote. This zeal¬ 
ous Mohammedan teacher strenuously maintained 
the eternity of the Koran, and thus brought upon 
himself the vengeance of the Caliph al Mdtascm, 
who held the Koran to have been created. The 
controversy on this disputed point raged for a time 
with great keenness on both sides, and at length 
I lanital, by tin: command of his antagonist, was im¬ 
prisoned and scourged. He continued, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to propagate his opinions until his death, which 
took place towards the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury from the Hegira. The sect of the Haubalifcs, 
from which the sect of the Walmltees seems to have 
been derived, prevails principally in the wilder dis¬ 
tricts of Arabia; its austere tenets being well suited 
to the simple manners of the liodouins. In the reign 
of the Caliph Al Radi, the Hanbalites, enraged at the 
wide prevalence of a luxurious spirit, raised a serious 
commotion in Bagdad, breaking into houses, spilling 
any wine they discovered, destroying musical instru¬ 
ments, and burning rich garments. Considerable 
alarm was excited for some time among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the city, and it was not without considerable 
difficulty that the disturbance was quelled. In these 
tumults several thousand lives were sacrificed. 

HAND (Customs connected with the). The 
custom of kissing the hand as an act of adoration 
seems to have existed in very early times. Thug we 
find a distinct reference to it in Job xxxi. 27, “ And 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth 
hath kissed my hand.” In the East, even at the 
present, one of the most usual modes of paying re¬ 
spect to a person of superior rank is by kissing his 
hand and putting it to the forehead. A Mohamme¬ 
dan, when he cannot observe this custom, commonly 
kisses his own hand and raises it to his forehead. 
An oath is often taken in Oriental countries by join¬ 
ing hands, and to this practice there seems to be an 
obvious allusion in Ezek. xxi. 14, “Smite thy hands 
together,” and again verse 17, “ I will also smite mine 
hands together, and I will cause my fury to rest: I 
the Lord have said it." 

One of the most expressive modes also in the East 
of indicating sorrow and deep humiliation is by putting 
the hands to the head. Hence we find H said in Jer. 
ii. 37, “Yea, thou shalt go forth from him, and thine 
bands upon thine head: for the Lord hath rejected 
thy confidences, and thou shalt not prosper in them.* 
Tiie same attitude in token of sorrow is frequently 
met with on the paintings in the tombs of Egypt. 
Mr. Roberts also, referring to modern customs in the 
East, says, “ When people are in great distress they 









IIANDKRRCIT1EP (1 Ioi.v)— IIANFFEKS. 


put their liands on their head, the fingers being 
clasped on the top of the crown. Should a man who 
is plunged into wretchedness meet a friend, he im¬ 
mediately puts his hands on his head to illustrate his 
circumstances. When a person hears of the death 
of a relative or friend he. forthwith clasps his hands 
on liis head. When boys have been punished at 
school, they ruu home with their hands on their 
head. Parents are much displeased und alarmed 
when they see their children with their hands in that 
position, because they look upon it not merely as a 
sign of grief, but ns an emblem of bad fortune." 

HANDKERCHIEF (Holy), a handkerchief said 
to Tiave belonged to St. Veronica, on which is sup¬ 
posed to have been imprinted the likeness of the 
face of onr blessed Lord. The legend is, that when 
Christ was led to crucifixion, Veronica, wiio followed 
him, put a handkerchief to his face, on which the 
impress of his features remained. This holy relic is 
still preserved at Rome, and exhibited for the vener¬ 
ation of Romanists on certain festivals. Dr. Middle- 
ton says, that two different holy handkerchiefs exist; 
the one alleged to have been sent by Cl iris t himself 
as a present to Agbartts, prince of Edcssa, who by 
letter hail requested a picture of him; the other 
given by Christ at the time of his crucitixion to a 
holy woman, by name Veronica, upon a handkerchief 
which she had lent him to wipe his face upon that oc¬ 
casion. Roth these handkerchiefs are said to he kept 
with the utmost reverence, the one in St. Sylvester’s 
church, the other in St. Peter's, where, in honour 
of this sacred relic, there is an altar built by Pope 
Urban VI1T., with a statue of Veronica, bearing a 
suitable inscription. It is related by Rower, upon 
the authority of Mabillon, that Pope lnuocent III. 
Composed a prayer in honour of the image imprinted 
upon the handkerchief, and granted a ten days’ in¬ 
dulgence to all who should visit it, and Hiat Pope 
John XXII. promised no less than ten thousand 
days’ indulgence to every one who should repeat the 
following prayer, “ Hail, holy face of our Redeemer, 
printed upon a cloth as white as snow; purge us 
from all spot of vice, and join us to the company of 
fte blessed. Tiring us to our country, 0 Happy 
Figure, tHfere to see the pure face of Christ." The 
holy liaodkerchief.is also said to bo preserved which 
wrapped our Lord’s face in the grave. 

HANDS (Imposition op). In very ancient times 
the most usual ceremony adopted in conveying a 
blessing to another was to lay the hands solemnly 
upon the head of the individual accompanied with 
prayer. Thus is Gum. xlviii. 14, we find Jacob lay¬ 
ing hands upon the heads of Ephraim and Hanasseh, 
when he gave them bis dying blessing. Tbe high- 
priest also, when he pronounced a blessing upon the 
people, was wont to stretch out his hands as it were 
over the heads of the assembled multitude. And 
when our Lord conveyed a blessing to the Jewish 
children, we are told, “he laid his hands on them 
and prayed." According to the Law of Moses, the 


ceremony to he followed in confessing sin over the 
head of an animal presented as a sin-otfering, was to 
lay both hands upon the head of the victim. Wit 
nesses also, when charging any one with a crime, 
laid their hands upon the head of the accused. The 
same custom was followed by the apostles, as we 
learn from Acts viii. 17, when they conferred the 
Holy Ghost on those who were baptised. 

The imposition of hands has from a very early 
period formed an essential part of the ceremony by 
which priests and ministers have been consecrated 
and set apurl to the sacred olfiee. Thus in Num 
xxvii. 18, we arc. informed that when Moses cousti 
tulcd Joshua his successor he laid his bands upon 
him. Iti this solemn act indeed, accompanied with 
prayer, ordination to the ministry has usually con¬ 
sisted. The manner of performing the ceremony has 
ditlbii’d at diifcrcnt times. Asa part of the ordina¬ 
tion of Christian ministers it 1i«h been usually traced 
to apostolic institution and practice.. Three, passages 
of Scripture are generally referred to in support of this 
ceremony. Thus in Acts viii. 17, mention is made 
of the apostles laying hands on those whom 1’hilip 
had baptised; and in Acts xix. (i. l’aul is said to 
have laid his hands on those whom he Iwiptiacd after 
John's baptism; and finally, in Hob. vi. 2, imposi¬ 
tion of hands is ranked as otic of the elementary 
principles of religion, lienee CtlElKOTJiKBtA (which 
see), the Greek term for the imposition of hands, is 
frequently used in the early Christian writers as sy^ 
umiytiious with ordination. In the baptism of catu 
clmmcns in the primitive Christian church, one of 
the ceremonies practised was the imposition of bauds 
upon the head of the candidate, who stood with his 
head bowed down in a submissive posture. This 
was also one of the rites of Conkikmation (which 
see). 

HANIFEES, an orthodox sect of Mohammedans, 
who derived their name from their originator Abu- 
HamCii, the first outlie Islamite casuists, who flour 
ished in the second year of the Hegira. He learned 
the dogmas of the Mohammedan faith and its prin¬ 
cipal traditions frqpi persons who had lived in the 
time of the prophet; and though he is now regarded 
as the chief authority among the Sunnites, he was 
through'Hfc a devoted partisan of the family of Ali, 
Being a man of indexible uprightness, ho shrunk 
from accepting the office of judge which was offered 
to him, and was in (jonsequence thrown into prison. 
While in confinement, he is said to have read the 
!£oran no fewer than seven thousand tiroes. Accord¬ 
ing to D’Ohsson, he was poisoned by command tjf 
the Caliph for having in the Ulema or Council of the 
doctors of the Jaw, resisted the severe punishment 
which it was proposed to inflict on the citizens ot 
MosJl. a. d. 707. »The Hanifees are usually called 
the followers of reason, because, they are principally 
guided by their own judjgknent in giving a decision 
upon any point, while The other Mohammedan sects 
adhere more closely to the letter of tradition. This 
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Sect, as we learn from Dr. Taylor, wag first estab- 
’ fished in Irdk; it is now the established faith of the 
Turks aud Tartars, but it has branched into numer¬ 
ous subdivisions. 

IIANUOA. See Dkwoation (Feast of). 

HANIJMAN, the Ape-Gml of the Hindus, son of 
Pavan, lord of the winds. There is a reference to 
liammtan in the. itaniavana, an ancient epic poem, in 
which the monkey-general is introduced ns heading 
the Cushites or Negroes of India, who bad come to 
the, assistance of Kama, and the Ariens of the 
Canges. Jn memorial of the eifcctive assistance 
which he rendered to Kama- Vishnu, a small pagoda 
is erected in bis honour within the temples of 
Vislmu. 

HAPHTOKOTII, fifty-four sections of the Old 
Testament prophets, appointed to he read in the ser¬ 
vice of the Jewish synagogue. The Hubbies say that 
their forefathers read only Lhe Law until the time of 
Autioehus Kpiphanes, who conquered the Jews about 
». C. 167, arid issued an edict at Antioch command¬ 
ing the inhabitants of the country to embrace the 
Pagan religion professed by the conqueror. Besides 
dedicating the Jewish temple to the worship of Jupi¬ 
ter Olympias, he prohibited the reading of the Law in 
tluj synagogues on pain of death. In consequence 
of this tyrannical prohibition, the .lews substituted a 
series of selections from the Prophets, which they 
termed fluphtorotfi ; anti even when the •’ending of 
j^lio [jaw was restored in the time of the Maccabees, 
the reading of the Prophets was still continued, and 
has remained in force down to the present day. The 
Jews in dill'eroiit countries have not in all instances 
chosen the same passages from the prophets; ami 
there is no evidence to [trove that in ancient times 
the lessons read from the prophets were the same as 
now. Dr. Adam Clarke remarks, that though the 
Jews are agreed in the sections of the Law which 
are read every Sabbath, yet they are not agreed in 
the Haphtorolh, for it appears in Jhc selections from 
; the prophets, that the Dutch and German Jews 
i differ in several instances from the Kalian and 1’or- 
i .tuguesc. It is somewhat re.niArkyhlc, that while, as 
wo loam from Luke iv. 16—21, the sixty-first chap¬ 
ter of Isaiah was read in the synagogue in the days 
■of our Lord, this and almost all the other ^proplie- 
• ivies respecting tins Messiah { are omitted in the 
1 modern Haphtoroth. From the custorli among the 
Jews of readiug regular portions of the* Law and 
the Prophets in the synagogue, is supposed to have 
originated the custom in many Christian ehurclujp 
<ff reading a lesson every Sabbath out of the Old 
and Now Testameuts. 

HARA, one y>f the names of Shiva, (which see), 
the Hindu deity. 

1IARAM, tlie term used by* the Mohamnfedan 
doctors to denote *?hat deserves a reprimand -or* 
punishment, being expressly forbidden by the Law. 

It is the opposite, of IIat.al (which seel. The word 
Ffaram also signifies a sacred thing from which infi- j 


dels are to abstain, as the temple of Mecca or Mo¬ 
hammed's tomb at Medina. 

1IA KB.-VD.S, a name substituted by Zoroaster for 
the Mwji of the uncicut Persians, and designed to 
denote the priests of the Guebres or Parsees, or Fire- 
Worshippers. Certain fixed regulations were laid 
I duwu a- to the appearance and costume of the Ilar- 
bads. They were required to wear long beards, and 
conical-shaped caps falling down on their shoulders, 
aud quite covering their cars. Their hair was never 
e.ut except as a sign of mourning for a near relative. 
When performing divine service before the lire, the 
cap was anciently so made as to cover the mouth of 
the officiating priest, but the priest of the modern 
Guebres wears a piece of stall' cut square for that pur¬ 
pose. The cloak or <SWr« was of a scarlet colour, 
with long sleeves, and falling down to the middle of 
tier leg. Round the body was worn a elotli sash or 
girdle of camel's hair, from which hung down four 
tassels, intended to remind the Hurbad of four estab¬ 
lished maxims, which he ought never to forget. The 
first tassel was designed to remind him that lie must 
have one God alone, one omnipotent Being always 
before, his eyes; the second, that lie was bound to 
believe in all the, articles of the Maginn faith; t(jc 
third, that lie must acknowledge Zoroaster as God’s 
genuine and true disciple; and the fourth, that he 
must resrjive by the grace of God, never to weary of 
well-doing. These girdles were believed to he of 
divine institution, and it was required of all the faith¬ 
ful of both sexes to wear them, that by the posses¬ 
sion of this invaluable treasure they might overcome 
the devil and all his works. If, however, any one 
should happen through inadvertency or mistake, to 
lose his girdle, lie must neither eat, drink, speak, nor 
stir one foot until lie has purchased a new one from 
some ITnrlmd. The man who has lost his girdle has 
in their view lost his benediction. See Barbees. 

llAREM. the apartment in the East set apart ex¬ 
clusively for the women. It would appear that al¬ 
though polygamy was forbidden by the Law of 
Moses, the Hebrew kings, especially Solomon, form¬ 
ed to themselves large establishments of wives and 
concubines. In 1 Kings xxii. 25, we find mentiotf 
made of the “ inner chamber,’’ which is supposed to 
refer to the harem, the words denoting literally a 
chamber within a chamber. In the East, the harem is 
held sacred, so that even the officers of justice dare not 
intrude therein, unless they have received certain 
information that a man is within the harem contrary’ 
to the law; and if on entering the harem they do not 
find what they look for, the women may punish and 
even kill them. The Mohammedan law requires that 
the faces of women be concealed from the view of 
men, with the exception of their husbands, fathers, aud 
sons. In Egypt the strictest precautions are taken 
that no male visitors be allowed to enter the interior 
of the harem, not even the slaves who are in atten¬ 
dance. “ Women," says Mr. Lane, “ often pay visits 
to each other’s harems, and sometimes spend whole 
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day* in gossip, the display of finery, smoking or 
story-telling. It is deemed a breach of etiquette for 
the master of the house to enter the apartment on 
! such occasions, unless his visit be upon some irnpe- 
' rative occasion; even then lie must give the usual 
| notice of his approach, so that the strange lady may 
j veil and retire." Female existence in the Oriental 
: harem is one monotonous and unvarying scene of in- 
1 dolence and self-indulgence. The women seldom 
] leave their apartments to take exercise in the open 
air, but reclining on soft divans, they spend (heir 
time in gold embroidery, or in trifling amusements, 
while they pamper their appetites with large quanti¬ 
ties of sweetmeats, and a variety of rich dishes, the 
preparation of which they carefully superintend. In 
i addition to this, by the constant use of relaxing, 
warm, and vapour baths, they soon grow so large 
j that the symmetry of their forms and the regularity 
j of their features entirely disappear, and nothing of 
j beauty remains but the eves. “ When the moral 
| state of the harem in closely examined,” wo are told 
j in the Journal of a Deputation to the Fast, “a sad 
; picture of depravity ami misery is discovered. The 
j women are left wholly tincdueated, being unable 
either to read or write; their time is mostly occupied 
in attending to their toilette, feasting their appetites, 
frivolous gossip, and domestic squabbles. As re- 
^ spects the intellect, they live and die in a slate of 
j mental childhood; and with regard'to morals, being 
! without the restraints of either religion or reason, 
i they are wholly aliandoncd to the sway of the sen- 
i sual and malevolent passions of our fallen nature. 

| Envy, jealousy, and malice arc the natural fruits of 
i this deep moral debasement. The elder women have 
■ generally the rule, by custom, over their juniors; 

, factious intrigues against one another, acts of ty- 
, canny and cruel revenge, arc the inevitable, const- 
j qtmnces of such a social system; so that,.could the 
, private and domestic life of the harein* be disclosed, 

! the majority of them would be found little, jximle- 
! mania." 

I IIAItrCrATlA, a word which, when pronounced 
! along witli Shiva aud Hama, is believed by the Hin- 
; Jus to bring down numberless blessings upon him 
i who utterif it. The moment these three sacred words 
; escape from the lips, all sins are cancelled aud blotted 
’ out, but if they are thrice repeated, the gods are so 
j honoured that they are at a loss to find a recompense 
j equal to the merit. Such privileged persons are no 
| longer obliged to paaB into other bodies, but are 
) straightway absorbed in Brahrn. 

HAKIOLI, magicians who are mentioned by Ter- 
tullian as waiting on the altars of the heathen to re- 
oeive their inspiration from the fnmes of the sacri¬ 
fices. 

HARISCHANDI9, a sect composed of dams or 
Sweepers in the western provinces of Hindustan. 
Their name bears an allusion to the Pauranic prince 
Hsrischandra, who, becoming the purchased slave of 
* man of this impure order, instructed bis master, it 


is suid. in the. tenets of the sect. Wlmt these tenets 
were, however, is not known aud Dr. II. 11. Wilson 
thinks it may be doubted whether any adherent oi 
the sect now exists. 

HARKA-RK, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians. Ho was fho son of Ammon (which sec), 
and supposed to he identical with the Grecian lira- 
AOt.ns ('which seel. 

IIAHEOTS. See Prostitution (Kaukkii). 

HA UMOXAH. a goddess of the rilioniitic nations 
corresponding to Haumonia (which see) of the 
Greeks. 

HAllMOXIA, a goddess among the ancient 
Greeks. She was the daughter of Ares and Apliro- j 
dite, or, as some, allege, of Zeus anti Rlectra. (’ad 
inns, king of Thebes, reieivod llnmionia in marriage, 
and all the gods of OK inpus graced the nuptials 
with their presence. On that occasion the newly 
wedded sponso received either from Aphrodite or 
Athena a fatal necklace, which caused mischief and 
misfortune to every one who possessed it. After 
passing through various hands, it was at length de¬ 
dicated in the temple of Athena at Delphi. Moth 
1 larmonia and Cadmus are said to li;no been changed 
into dragons, and transferred to Elysium; or as 
others itllirm, they were carried thither in a chariot 
drawn by dragons. 

IIAKMONIE9, works designed to exhibit the 
narratives #f Scripture in chronological order, so a* 
to manifest the harmony or agreement of the state¬ 
ments made by the dilfereiit writers. Attempts of 
th s kind have been made from an early period after j 
the completion of the canon. Tims Jerome men¬ 
tion* Theophilus of Antioch as liar ing written a lutr 
tunny of Scripture; Imt if such a work ever existed, 
it. lias long ago perished. Eusebius speaks with ap¬ 
probation of a harmony of the four gospels prepared 
about the middle of the second century by Tatiatt, 1 
and h!bo of another work of a similar kind by Am- j 
monies, an Alexandrian, in the commencement of tin* j 
third century. Both harmonies have long ago been 
lost. Eusebius himself, who wrote in the early part 
of the fourth eentyry* composed a very celebrated 
Harmony of the Gospels, in which he arranged the 
various events narrated hv the Evangelists in teu 
tables, which serve as very useful indices to the four 
Gospels. A work living in view the object of a 
Harmony oflho Evangelists was written about A l» 
400, by tire illustrious Augustin, bishop of Ilippo. 
Various attempts were made to harmonize the Sacred 
Tyritings, but more especially the Gospellt, from the 
middle ages onward to the Reformation, but wo worll 
of the .sligbff'st value lias been preserved. From the 
Reformation down to the present day, several har¬ 
monies have appeared both in Britain and on the j 
Contflient. Of those Lightfoot, Doddridge, and 
•Mackriigbt have been the inost # favourably received 
in our own country, and still more recently Towns 
end’s Old and New Testaments, arranged in Histori¬ 
cal and Chronological Order, ha* been received with 
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% considerable measure of public approbation. The 
term Harmony is now almost exclusively limited to 
a chronological arrangement of the narratives as 
given by the Four Evangelists. In this respect 
Archbishop Newcome and the Rev. Richard Grc-- 
well have done good service by presenting the paral¬ 
lel passages in a tabular form. Some of the harmo¬ 
nists proceed on the idea that the Evangelists 
intended to preserve the order of time, while others 
as strenuously deny that they had any such object 
in view. Jn Germany of late years, several carefully 
prepared harmonics have boon published, among 
which may he mentioned He Wet to and Ltle.ke, 
Matthau, Clausen, Rocdiger, Eeichcl, Overheck, and 
Ziegler. 

HARMONY SOCIETY, a community of Separa¬ 
tists in North Ameiica. Its founder was Ccorgc 
Rapp, a Lutheran, who emigrated with a consider¬ 
able number of followers from the kingdom ol'Wnr- 
t cm berg in Germany. This excellent man, who was 
bom in 1757 at. Mauthroun, seceded from the Lu¬ 
theran church at the age of twenty-five, and gathered 
around him a few adherents, to whom he officiated 
as pastor. In the midst of much opposition, and 
even open persecution, Rapp continued to maintain 
and to propagate his peculiar sentiments. At length 
lie resolved to seek an asylum in the United States, 
Thithor, accordingly, ho went, in 180.'5, accompanied 
by tlireo friends, and purchased lands 1 in Rutlcr 
^xmnty. In the course of the two following years, 
about oue hundred and twenty-live families joined 
Rapp and his companions, mid in 1805 an association 
was formed on the model of the primitive church at 
Jerusalem, mentioned in Acts iv. 34, 35, “ Neither 
was there any among them that lacked: for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the prices of the, things that wore sold, mid 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and distribu¬ 
tion was made unto every man according as he had 
need." The town which they formed on the prin¬ 
ciple of having all things in common, was situated 
about one hundred and twenty miles north of Phila¬ 
delphia, and no well did the scheme succeed, that in 
1815 they sold their property in ltutler county, and 
formed a new establishment on an improved plan in 
Posey county, Indiana. Here they remained only 
two years, when they again soj^l their property and 
removed to llcaver county, Pennsylvania, where they 
built a third town called Economy, atid devoted 
themselves with the roost ooinniondable industry to 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and by tl;y 
dxertions of the whole community, amounting to 
somewhere about 4,000, not only are the wants of 
the members supplied, lint a considerable surplus is 
yearly amassed. No member is allowed to join the 
community until he has passed through a year 'S pro¬ 
bation, at the end oil which he is required to sign a* 
written contract, containing the basis or terms of 
membership, in which he Surrenders not only his 
proporty, hut himself personally to the community. 


He loses in a manner his individuality, and becomes 
the property of the. whole, being lost in the moss, 
each one living for all, and all for one. The venerable 
founder of this community, George Rapp, died in 
1847. Immediately after his decease, the Society 
appointed a hoard of elders, consisting of nine mem¬ 
bers, seven of whom attend to the internal, mid two 
to the external concerns. Jacob Henrici was chosen 
to succeed George Rapp as spiritual guide. A vote 
of six of the nine elders is binding. They can re¬ 
move any one of the nine, mid fill all vacancies. 

HARPIES, fabulous birds of remarkable rajiacity 
and swiftness which occur in the legends of ancient 
heathen mythology. Only one is niontione.d by 
limner, under the name of Podarge or swift-footed, 
the spouse of Zephv rus. Any one who was suddenly 
taken away by death was supposed to have been 
carried oil by the llarpies. Two of these monstrous 
creatures are spoken of by Hesiod, under the names 
of Aiillo and Ocvpete, who were so rapid in tlieii 
motions as to outstrip the winds in their flight. 
Their residence has been placed either in the islands 
called Strophades, at the entrance of Orcus, or in a 
cave in the island of Crete. They are represented 
as fierce birds, with human heads and long elavB. 
Tint harpies of Virgil had the face of a woman, find 
came out of Tartarus. Among the Greeks these 
creatures personified the tempests. The. birds of 
Stymplmlus were no doubt the harpies of some Ar¬ 
cadian tribes. 

I1AIIPOCRATES, the god of silence among the 
ancient Egyptians, said by some to have been the 
son of Isis; by others, of Isis and Osiris. Ilis sta¬ 
tues were usually placed in the temples near to the 
images of Osiris and Isis, to intimate, as Varr-o sup¬ 
poses, that the people ought to observe silence, and 
not divulge that these divinities had ever been mor. 
tals. Harpocrates was exhibited under the form of 
yonng man with one. linger on his mouth, indicating 
silence. Egyptians cut his figure upon precious 
stones, which they carried about with them as amu¬ 
lets. Sometimes lie was represented as mounted 
upon an ostrich, witli the sun and moon upon the 
reverse; at other times he is represented with a Hon’* 
head and birds round it. 

HARUSPICKS. See AnuspicKS. 

HARVEST (Festival of). The Jews were ac¬ 
customed in ancient times to observe a peculiar cere¬ 
mony in honour of the intsoduction of harvest. On 
the second tiny of the passover, or the morrow after 
the Sabbath, as first day was called, a sheaf of 
barley was waved l^jforc the I«gfd os an offering ot 
the first fruitB of the harvest in the name of thf) 
whole people. This ceremony was accompanied 
with a special sacrifice. The fustival was observed 
annually according to the arrangements laid down in 
the law of Moses, Lev. xxiii. 10—14, “ Speak unto 
the children of Israel, and say unto them, When ye 
be come into the land which I give unto you, and sludi > 
reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a sheat 
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of the first-fruits of your Imrvest unto the priest: 
and he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord, to lie 
accepted for you : on the morrow after the sabbath 
the priest shall wave it. Arfo* ye shall offer that day 
when ye wave the sheaf an he-lamb without blemish 
of the first year for a burnt-offering unto the Lord. 
And the meat-offering thereof shall be two-tenth 
deals of fine flour mingled with oil, an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord for a sweet savour: and the 
drink-offering thereof shall be of wine, the fourth 
part of an bin. And ye shall eat neither bread, nor 
parched com, nor green ears, until the self-same day 
that ve have brought an offering unto your (rod: 
it shall be a statute for over throughout your gener¬ 
ations in all your dwellings." 

HASSA N, the eldest son of Ali, and the second 
of the twelve liniims, of the line of Ali. On the 
death of his father A. n. 061, Hassan was immediately 
proclaimed Caliph and linthn in Irak; the former 
title he was forced lo resign to Moitwiyah, the latter 
or spiritual diirnity his followers regarded as inalien¬ 
able. His rival granted him a pension, and permit¬ 
ted him to retire into private life. After nine years 
spent chiefly in devotion, Hassan was poisoned by 
his wife Jaadah, who had been bribed to perpetrate 
the crime by Yezid, the son of Moifwiyali. Hussein 
having learnt from the physician of the horrid deed, 
hastened to his brother's death-bed. and entreated 
him to name the murderer; but the dying prince re¬ 
plied, “ 0 brother! the life of this world is made up 
of nights that vanish away. Let the murderer alone 
until we both meet at the judgment seat of Hod, 
where justice will assuredly be done.” Hassan ap¬ 
pears to have been, like his father Ali, a person of 
Riniahhvjftid pious dispositions, but at the same time 
to have been deficient in firmness and decision of 
character. It is said that when he surrendered the 
Caliphate a. d. 668 to Moitwiyah, he stipulated that 
the anathemas pronounced against his father Ali in 
the mosques should lie discontinued, but that lie 
afterwards was weak enough to concede the point so 
far as to be satisfied with the condition that they 
should not lie pronounced in his presence. Hence 
one pafty have named him the disgrace of Mussul¬ 
mans, while the ardent Schiites call him the young 
prince of Paradise. 

HASSIDEANS. See Ahbideanb. 

HATI, one of the two wolves in the Scandinavian 
mythology which pursue the suu and moon. The 
one called SkSll pursues the sun, w ile the other 
called Hati, the son of Hrodvitnir, runs before her, 
and as eagerly pursues the moen that will one day 

i , be caught by him, 

[ w nATTE^ISTS, a sect which arose in Holland in 
the seventeenth century, deriving its name from 
Pontian von Hattem, a minister in the province of 
Zealand. He pushed the Calviuistic doctrine to an 
extreme length, so as to teach the doctrine of a fatal 
and unintelligent necessity. He inculcated upon his 
followers that men were not responsible for their 


it- 


actions, whether good or t>ad ; that religion docs not 
consist in active oliedience. but iu patient, suffering 
and undisturbed tranquillity of mind, lie also al¬ 
leged that Christ by Ins death did not satisfy Divine 
justice, or expiate the sins of men ; but that he. sig¬ 
nified to us that there was nothing in us to otlewl 
God, ami in this way ho made us just. This sect, 
ns well as the kindred ami contemporary sect of the 
Vt.HscuoitisTs (which seel, is no longer known by 
name to exist in Holland, but the extravagant opi¬ 
nions of Von Hattem are not altogether unknown in 
that country even at the present day. 

HAUDRIKTTKS, iui order of Romish nuns hos¬ 
pitallers at Paris, founded in the reign of fit. Louis, 
by Stiqilmn Ilmidry, one of the secretaries of that 
prince. At first it was limited to twelve poor fe¬ 
males, but the mindn'r gradually increased, and tlm 
order was roiilinucd by several popes. The mem¬ 
bers of this order afterwards received the name of 
Nuns of the Assumption. They wear a black habit 
and a crucifix on their breast. They observe the 
rule of St. Augustin, and make a vow of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

IIKAl)-DREflSK8. In ancient times particular 
forms of head-dresses were considered iih sacred, and 
appropriated to the gods. This is ci ident from the 
specimens of the Egyptian monuments in the llrilish 
Museum. Thus on the figure of Osiris may he seen 
a species of Aown which seems to have belonged to 
that deity at least, if not to others in the land of tne < 
Pharaohs. It consists of a conical cap, flanked by 
two ostrich feathers with a disk in front, placed on 
the horns of a goat. Among the Jews, while the 
turban anciently formed the common head-dress ol 
both men and women, those, worn by persons in sa¬ 
cred offices differed in some particulars from the 
ordinary (urban. Thus Josephus says, speaking of 
the ordinary priest: “ Upon his head lie wears a 
cap, not brought in a conical form, nor including I 
the entire head, hub stijl including more Hum the. 
half of it. It. is called a mitre, but its make is such 
that it resembles a crown. It, is made of thick 
swathes, blit the contexture of it is linen, and it is 
folded round many times, and sewed together, be¬ 
sides which, a piece of line linen covers the whole 
cap from 4he upper part, and reaches down to t.ho 
forehead, and # eonecal% the seam# of the swathes, 
which would otherwise appear unseemly. This ad¬ 
heres. closely to the jiead that if may not fall off 
during the sacred service." Again, the same Jew- 
ishjiistorian remarks iu regard to the high-priest's 
head-dress: '^The hign-priest’s tinra or mitre was 1 
like that of the other priests, only it hail another ol 
pnrple or violet colour above, and a c.r%wii of gold of 
three ryvs about that, and terminating above in s 
golden cap, alxiut tlitf size of the joint of the little 
linger.” In front of the mitre wits h plate of gold 
tied with a blue lace, &gd on the plate were in¬ 
scribed the words “Holmes* to the Lord" in He¬ 
brew characters. The modern Jews wear the Tb- 
_ B 
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PHILLIM (which sec), or fromlets between the eyes, poets alleged, continued to reside in the lower re 
which they imagine to be commanded by the law of giona. The views of different heathen uations in 
Motes. The Mohammedan sects are known by the regard to heaven are well described by Mr. Grots, in 
colour of their head-dress. Thus the sect of Ali his valuable and ingenious work, ‘The Heathen 
arc distinguished from the rest by their green tin - Religion in its Popular and Symbolical Develop' 
bant. ment“ The ancient Mexicans, as it appears from 

HEALTH, a heathen deity worshipped in ancient the statement of Kaiser, taught the existence of nu- 
times under the Latin names of Sanitax nr fialus, both morons spirit-abodes, into one of which the innocent 
of which indicate health. I’aiisanias asserts the wor- shades of children were received ; into another,— 
ship of this goddess to have been very common in the sun, the valiant and illustrious souls of heroes 
Greece; and he says that there was an altar for this ascended ; while the corrupt and hideous ghosts ot 
among other deities in the temple of AmphiarauH. the wicked were doomed to grovel ami pine in 
The temple of the goddess of health stood in the subterranean caverns. Nine heavens served fo cir- 
eity of Home, on the Mons Quiriualis. The (S rooks eumscribe their fanciful visions and ardent drea'ms uf 
worshipped this goddess under the name of Hvuiiti a future bliss. The Greenlanders were contented to 
(which see). predicate the doctrine of but one future Eden, which 

HEATHENS. See Pagans. they located in the abyss of the ocean, and to which 

HEAVEN. This word is frequently used in a skilful f^thermen alone might dare to aspire with the 
strictly material signification as forming a part of confident hope of success. The relentless martial 
the created universe. Thus Gen. i. 1, “ In the he- spirit of the Appalachian Indians, proclaimed itseli 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth." in consigning their cowardly red brethren to the pro- 
The ancient Hebrews, however, seem to have enter- found chasms of their native mountains, where, over- 
tainod very strange notions as to the structure of the whelmed by snow and ice, they fell victims to the 
material heaven, believing it to he a solid arch rest.- tender mercy of shaggy and ferocious hears. Tho 
ing on pillars, and having foundations. Thus Job aborigines of America were unanimous in their, bo- 
xxvi. 11, “Tho pillars uf heaven tremble, and are lief in tlio immortality of the soul, and a happy state 
astonished at his reproof.” And in other passages hereafter, somewhat similar to the Elysian bliss ot 
the heaven is compared to a curtain, or tlu* covering the Greeks and Romans; hut of a Hades, they know 
of a tent, as in l’s. civ. 2, “ Who co'crust thyself little and speak seldom, and the savage-like Appa- 
witli light as witli a garment; who stretchest out the Inc.hian hell just described, is one of the. remarkable 
heavens like a curtain.” The ancient Jews believed exceptions in the geueral creed. 1 All,’ writes Doc- 
that there were several different heavens, the lower, tor llohertsnn. ‘entertain hopes of a future and more 
the middle, and the third or higher heavens. The happy state, where they shall be for ever exempt 
lower heaven they considered as including the clouds from the calamities which embitter human life in its 
and the atmosphere; the middle as being the stellar present condition. This future state they conceive 
or starry region ; and the third as being the heaven to be a delightful country, blessed with perpetual 
of heavens, or the habitation of God and his angels, spring, whose forests abound with game, whose rivers 
The word heaven, however, is used not only in a swarm with fish, where famine is never felt, and un¬ 
material but also in a spiritual sense, to indicate the interrupted plenty shall be enjoyed without laboui 
future abode of the righteous afye.r death. That such or toil. But as men, in forming their first imper- 
a state of happiness exists after death is evident both feet ideas concerning the invisible world, suppose 
from reason and Scripture. The belief in a heaven that there they' shall continue to feel the same dc- 
beyond the grave, accordingly, is not limited to sires, and to be engaged in the same occupations, as 
Christians, being a recognized article of the creed in the present world; they naturally ascribe emi- 
of Heathens, Jews, and Mohammedans. Among ncucc and distinction, in that state, to the same qua- 
t he ancient Greeks and Romans the heaven which lities and talents which arc here the objects of their 
they allotted to. tho good^was called Ei.vstuu esteem. The Americans, accordingly, allotted the 
(which see), the precise locality of* which was a highest place in their country of spirits, to the skil- 
subjeut of considerable discussion. Though the ful hunter, the adventurous and successful warrior, 
writers of classic antiquity, particularly the poets, and to such as had tortured the greatest number of 
declared the happiness of souls in Elysium to # bo captives, and devoured their iieeh. These notions 
complete, somo of them believed that the blessed were so prevalent, that they gave rise to a universal 
inmates would, many of them, return Ijgain to earth, custom, which is. at once, the strongest evidence that. 

I and pass iuto new bodies, destroying all recollections the Americans believe iu a future state,^nd the best.' 
| of Elysian bliss, by drinking of the waters of Lethe, illustration of what they expect there. As they 
i one of the rivers of hell. Eternal blessedness was, imagine that departed spirits begin their career anew 

, in the view of the.aneient Pagans, reserved for thoft in the world whither they are gone, that their friends 

only who were distinguished for their exalted virtues, may not enter upon it defenceless and unprovided 

end who were accordingly Admitted into the society they bury together with the bodies of the dead their 

•f the gods, wiiile their idola or simulacra, as the bow, their arfbws, and other weapons used in hunt 
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inat or war; they deposit in their tombs the skins or 
stufflj of which they make garments, Indian corn, 
manioc, venison, domestic utensils, and whatever is 
reckoned among the necessaries in their simple mode 
of life. In some provinces, upon the decease of a 
caxique or chief, a certain number of his wives, of his 
favourites, and of his slaves, were put to death, and 
interred together with him, that he might appear 
with the same dignity in his future station, and lie 
waited upon by the same attendants. This persua¬ 
sion is so deep-rooted, that many of the deceased 
person's retainers offer themselves voluntary victims, 
and court the privilege of accompanying their de¬ 
parted masters, as a high distinction.’” 

The heaven of the Hindu is absorption in lirnhm, 
and of the Bndhist, annihilation or Nirwami. The 
priesthood of the ancient Egyptians taught the im¬ 
mortality of the soul under the name of Pulmye.ne.nfi, 
| or a second birth, being a return of the soul to the 
j celestial spheres, or its reabsorption into the Supreme 
1 Being, without regard to the doctrine or the neces- 
! sity of transmigration—a doctrine which was ineul- 
1 cated only upon the illiterate, multitudes who could 
i form no conception of the existence of the soul witli- 
■ out the body. The ancient Scandinavians held that 
there were two different heavens; the one, the palace 
j of Odin, which they called Valham.A (which see), 
j where that august, divinity received all who died a 
I violent death; and the other called Gimm (which 
I ace), or the palace covered with gold, which, after 
I the renovation of all things, was to be the everlast¬ 
ing home of the righteous, where they were to enjoy 
ecstatic and perennial delights. “ The heroes,” says 
!■; the Edda, “who are received into the palace of 
j j Odin, have every day the pleasure of arming tliem- 
j! selves, of passing in review, of ranging themselves 
i j in order of battle, and of cutting one another in pieces ; 

! * but as Boon as tiie hour of repast approacluis, they 
; return on horseback all safe and sound to the hall of 
1 Odin, and fall to eating and drinking. Though the 
: number of them cannot he counted, the flesh of the 
! boar Saehriinnir is sufficient for them all; every day 
it is served up at table, and every day it is i cue wed 
[ again to its original bulk: their beverage is ale and 
mead; one single goat, whose inilk is excellent 
11 mead, furnishes enough of that liquor to intoxicate 
| all the heroes. Odin alone drinks wine, the only 
i fermented liquid to the use of which his good taste 
j or his superior dignity invites his attention. A 
of virgins wait upon the heroes at table, and 
, fiUAheir cups as last as they empty them.” 
jvWHie Jewish Rabbis teach that there is an upper 
and a lower paradise or heaven. “ Between them,” 
aays one writer, “ is fixed a pillar: by this they are 
joined together, and it is called the strength of Zion. 
By this pillar, on every Sabbath and festival, the 
righteous climb up and feed themselves with a glance 
of the Divine majesty till the end of the Sabbath or 
festival; whoa they elide down and return to the 
lower paradise.” Both in the i^per and the lower 


|<aradise there are said to 1m raven apartments for 
the residence, and reward of the righteous. The in 
habitants of these dwellings, in so far os the upper 
paradise is concerned. art> thus described by Rabbini¬ 
cal tradition: “ It is stated, that there an; seven par¬ 
ties or orders which shall hereafter stand before God, 
and that each of those orders or parties has its par 
ticular abode or dwelling in the upper paradise. 
The first jiarty or order enusists of those wlm, for 
the kingdom and honour of God, suffered death, by 
the government under whose, authority they were: 
as the Rabbi Akiba and his disciples were put to 
deatl) by the government of Rome. The second 
order consists of those who have, been drowned in 
the sea. Thu third is the Rabbi .lochanau Bon 
Zacltai and Ins disciples. The fourth order con¬ 
sists of those on whom descended a cloud which 
covered them. The tilth consists of those who 
have repented : and in the same place as the peni¬ 
tents, stand the perfectly righteous. The sixth or¬ 
der consists of those who never married, and who in 
all their lives never tasted of Bin. The seventh con¬ 
sists of the poor, who exercised themselves in the 
liilile ami Minima, and in an honest vocation.—Ob¬ 
serve, then, that to every order is allotted a distinct 
abode: and the highest order, beyond which none 
can go, consists of those who, for the kingdom and 
honour of God, suffered death from tho government 
under which They lived ; as the Rabbi Akiba nnd Ins 
disciples." 

The souls of the righteous, according to the Jew¬ 
ish Rabliis, do not ascend to the tipper paradise 
immediately after they have quitted the hotly, but 
they arc represented as undergoing a previous kind 
of noviciate in the lower paradise, which is situated 
midway between this corporeal world and the upper 
heaven. And even on reaching the purer abodes of 
the blessed disembodied spirits, are said to lie in the 
habit of revisiting this lower world, and even of oc¬ 
casionally passing to the other apartments of tho 
righteous. Thus the Rabhis affirm : “ in paradise, 
every one has bis jiarticular abode, and is not allowed 
to go out, or asceml t* t?>e dwelling of his superior 
neighbour; for if he do, be is presently consumed by 
his neighbour’s great fire. Anil tlms they are called 
standees , because they stand or keep to their posts, 
or allotted places. There are, indeed, some pious 
ones, but their number is small, who, being worthy 
of cleaving to the holy«u»d blessed God, are suffered 
to ascend or desr.end, to go into the upper and lower 
plaups, and to walk in all the quarters, and about all 
the gates and ipartineiit*: and litis is a pre-eminence 
above which there is none: and these, when they 
walk about in the palaces of the aagels»tbe quarters 
of panwyse, and the dwellings of the other righteous, 
communicate to them' of the lustre of that wisdom 
wTiich God lias abundantly vouchsafed to them.” 

The Mohammedans beljjpve in “ a heaven prepared 
for the blessed among the faithful, that is, for the 
professors of the true religion, and followers of the 














holy prophet Mohammed; in which they shall be 
with him enjoying perpetual light and nil heavenly 
pleasures, always beautiful, in their full strength and 
vigour, brighter tliau the sun, and thought worthy to 
eeo face to face the Most High God, and to adore 
him." They hold also tlmt there are eight heaven.- 
or different degrees of happiness. Mohammed un- 
j doubtedly held out to his followers a heaven of tar- 
i mil pleasures, ill which the lowest appetites ol limit 
should have their full and free indulgence, but at the 
same time be taught in the Koran that the height of 
happiness will consist in seeing Gull face to fare; 
that this pleasure will he the greatest, and make its 
forget all tho other pleasures of Paradise, and 
■unoiigHt others those which are common to men and 
beasts. Mohammedan writers have allowed sensual 
pleasures to form a part of the lowest degree of hap¬ 
piness in heaven; others have excluded them en¬ 
tirely from those blessed mansions. The prophets 
! arc bolieved to go to heaven directly; tint martyrs 
\! are in the throats of birds who live only on the fruits 
of l'aradise; the souls of the common faithful either 
are about the graves, or in the well Xtnisnu, or with 
Adam in the. lowest heaven. 

HEAVE-OFFEKINGri, ceremonies observed by 
the Jews under the Law, the offerings being lifted 
ttpwards in token of biting presented to the Al¬ 
mighty; and, as was generally the case, being waved 
towards tint four quarters of the earth, Renee called a 
it wave-offering, with the view of indicating that lie 
to whom the offerings were, presented was the Pro¬ 
prietor of the universe. In a few cases animals 
were subjected to the ceremony of heaving before 
they were killed. More commonly, however, it was 
performed with some particular parts after they were 
cut up; especially with the breast and right shoulder 
in all cases of peace-offerings, which wore appropriated 
for the use of the priests by a perpetual statute, ltloud - 
less offerings also were at times presented with tho 
same ceremony, according to tl» injunction contained 
in Exoil. xxix. 22—2K. Before auy bread was made 
of the corn of the land, a cake was first made out of 
the dough, consisting of a four and twentieth part, 
which was heaved, and then, as was the ease with all 
hoave-offerings, it was given to the. priests. The 
' Kahliis called by the name of Thmimah «r a heave- 
| offering, the oblafion which was giveji to tho priests 
of corn and wine and oil, and whatever else was re¬ 
quired to support life. Tim Hebrew* called this 
payment sometimes the great heave offering, in com¬ 
parison of the tithe which the Levites paid to»tlic 
' priests, and which was called the ht^ve-offering of 
the tithe. 

HEBDOMAD ARIL a name applied to monks in 
ancient times by Cassiau and Jerome, fr^m their 
i! weekly service. 

!' HEBDOMAGETF.S, a surname of Apollo, Be¬ 
cause, as some tliiuk, sacrifices were offered to this 
god on the seventh of every month, or as others sup¬ 
pose, because at the festivals in honour of this god 


tin; processions were headed by seven boys and se 
ven maidens. 

HEBDOMAS MAGNA (Lat. the great week), as 
appellation given anciently to the week before Easter, 
which was observed with the greatest strictness and 
solemnity, 'l'he reasons of the observance are fully 
stated by Chrysostom, as quoted by Bingham: “ ll 
was called the great week, not because it consisted 
of longer days or more in number than other weeks, 
but because at this time great things were wrought 
for us by our Lord. For in this week the ancient 
tyranny of the devil was dissolved, death was ex¬ 
tinct, the strong man was bound, his goods were 
spoiled, sin was abolished, tho curse was destroyed, 
paradise was opened, heaven became accessible, men 
and angels were joined together, the middle wall of 
partition was broken down, the barriers were taken 
out of the way, the God of peace made peace be¬ 
tween things in heaven and things on earth ; there¬ 
fore it is called the great week: and ns this is the 
head of all other weeks, m> the great sabbath is the 
head of this week, being the same thing in this week 
as tlie head is in the body. Therefore in this week 
many increase their labours; some adding to their 
fastings, others to their watchings; others give more 
liberal alms, testifying thegreatness of the Div ine good¬ 
ness by their care of good works, and more intense 
piety and holy living. As the Jews went forth to 
meet Christ, when he had raised Lazarus from the 
dead ; so now, not one city, but all the world go forth 
to meet him, not with palm-branches in their hands, 
but with alms-deeds, humanity, virtue, tears, prayers, 
fastings, watchings, and alJ kinds of piety, which 
they offer to Ghrist their Lord. And not only we, 
but the emperors of the world honour this week, 
making it a time of vacation from all civil business, 
that the magistrates, being at liberty from business 
of the law, may spend all these days in spiritual ser¬ 
vice. Let the doors of the courts, say they, now be 
shut up; let all disputes, and all kinds of contention 
and punishment cease; let the executioner's hands 
rest a little: common blessings are wrought for us 
all by our common Lord, let some good be done by 
us bis servants. Nor is this the only honour they 
show to this week, but they do one thing more no 
less considerable. The imperial letters are sent 
abroad at this time, commanding all prisoners to be 
set at liberty from their chains. For as our Lord, 
when he descended into hell, set free those that 
were detained by death; so the servants, according 
to their power imitating tho kindness of their Lord, 
loose men from their corporal bonds, when they 
have no power to relax the spiritual." Fasting was 
carried by many Christians to a much greater extent 
on this week than on any other, some eating nothing 
the whole week till the morning of the resurrection. 
Epipbanius says, that during this week the peoplu 
lived chiefly on dry meats, namely, bread and salt 
apd water, which they only used at evening. 

HER DO SI E (Gr. the seventh), a festival observed 
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by the ancient Greeks in honour of Apollo, on the. 
seventh day of every month, because one of them hap¬ 
pened to be the birthday of the god. The festival 
was celebrated chiefly at Athena, when hymns were 
sung to Apollo, and the people walked in procession, 
carrying sprigs of laurel in their hands. 

HEBE, the female attendant and cup bearer of 
the gods, according to the ancient, heathen mytho¬ 
logy. She was the daughter of Zeus ami llera, and 
Homer in his Odyssey represents her as having been 
the wife of Heracles. Shu was worshipped at Athens 
under tho name, of llebe, and at. Rome under the eor- 
responding Latin name of J liven las, both names sig¬ 
nifying youth. 

II EBON, a god anciently worshipped in Sicily in 
the shape of a hull. Sec Bi.'I.i.-Woukuit. 

HEBREWS, a name, given to the descendants of 
Abraham according to the flesh. It was derived, as 
Some think, from llehe.r or Eher, the father of I’eleg, 
and the son ot'SuIah, who was the grandson of Shorn. 
Others, however, founding their idea rm the mean¬ 
ing of I lie word Ilehrr, which aiguilles one that 
passes, or a pilgrim, have derived the term Hebrews 
from the. circumstance that Ahraham and his family 
passed or journeyed from the other side of the Eu¬ 
phrates into Canaan. In reference to the name He¬ 
brew, we may remark, that a peculiar expression 
occurs in l’hil. iii. 5. where tiic apostle i'anl speaks 
of himself ns a “Hebrew of the Hebrews.” lit as¬ 
suming such an appellation, the apostle probably 
meant, to intimate that he was of pure mitnixed He¬ 
brew lineage, without the slightest admixture of 
Gentile blood. See Jews ; Ancient). 

HECAERGK, a surname of Aktemjh (which 
see). 

IIECAERGU8, a surname of Avoi.M) (which 
see). Servius speaks of a person of this name who 
was a priest of botli Apollo ami A rU mi-i. 

1IECATA2A, apparitions mentioned in a strange 
story related by Eusebius. He gives an account of 
a magical statue "of Hecate (which see) of a very 
extraordinary composition. It was said to be made 
by order of Hecate h«rself. They took myrrh, in¬ 
cense of Arabia, styrax, and certain animals culled 
ffscalabota;, which some interpret to be lizards, others 
rats, and others moles; they reduced them all to 
powder, and made of them a paste which they 
moulded into the figure of Hecate. All those who 
exercised magic arts invoked this goddess. The 
ceremonies were performed at midnight by a river¬ 
side, under a tree called lotus, by a person in an 
azure-coloured garment, who was to dig a deep hole 
tn the ground, and then cut the throat of an ewe- 
hunb, and burn it on a pile of wood over the hole, 
all the while pouring out honey and calling on He¬ 
cate. All being rightly done, certain apparitions 
called Hecatrea were seen winch changed themselves 
into various shapes. 

HECATE, an ancient heathen goddess, said to be 
the daughter of Zeut as*<? Demtter. She is said to 


have been sent in search of J'rrscphom, to whom, 
when she was found, she became the constant at¬ 
tendant and companion, thus becoming a goddess ot 
the infernal regions. In her capacity os a ruler ir> 
Tartarus, she had charge of the souls of the de¬ 
parted. Sometimes she is represented ns having 
three bodies, and at other times three heads, but al¬ 
ways accompanied by Stygian flogs. The worship 
(if Hecate prevailed in ditlcrent parts of Greece, but 
more especially at Athens and Argos, where small 
statues in honour of this goddess were kept inside 
the houses, or in front of them, and also at point* 
where two cross roads met. 

HECATOMB (Gr. itaiilm, an hundred, and hints, 
an oxl. n sacrifice among the ancient Greeks, of a 
hundred oxen, offend only upon very extraordinary 
occasions. Herodotus mentions such a sacrifice as 
having been offered by Clisthenos. Instead of being 
limited to oxen, however, the word is sometimes ap¬ 
plied to denote the sacrifice of a hundred animals ol 
any sort. Others again regard it as occasionally 
used to denote simply a large sacrifice of any kind 
a definite being used for an indefinite number. Py¬ 
thagoras is said to have offered a literal hecatomb in 
token of joy and gratitude, that he had discovered 
the demonstration of the forty-seventh proposition ot 
the First Book of Euclid, viz., That in n right- 
angled triangle, the, sipmre of the hypotlicnuse is 
eiptal to thifcsfpmrc of the other two sides. From 
the word hecatomb, was probably derived tho name 
of the Greek month lhctit<nuh<nni, which commenced 
on the first new moon after the summer solstice, and 
thus correspond'd to the latter part of dime and the 
lir~t part of duly, according to our reckoning. 

JIKFATOMB.EA. Sec IIeimm. 
l HKCLA. « volcanic mountain in Iceland, which 
• a., believed by llm natives in their Fagan state to 
Ik; the mouth of the infernal regions. 
sJjIKtiElJAXS, the followers of one of the latest 
and most cmim-nt philosophers of Germany. The 
philosophy of llegef is strictly rationalistic in its 
character, religion with him being not a matter o. 
emotion and sentiment,.hut strictly of reason and 
thought. He rcrardf-d t/mvf/hl its the point ol union 
between the human nature ami the dit inn. “With 
him,” says Morel). “Godis not oprrson, but person¬ 
ality itself i. the universal personality, which rea¬ 
lizes itself in twery hmftnu enii-cioonirss as so many 
separate thoughts of one eternal mind. The idea we 
form of the Absolute. It* to Ilegel the Absolute itselt, 
its essential existence bring synonymous with our 
colt-cption of it. Apart from, and out of the world, 
therefore, tluwe is no God; and so also, apart from 
the universal consciousness of roan there is no Divine 
consciousness or personality. God iswwith him tho 
whole process of thought, combining in itself the 
Objective movement, as seen in nature, with the sub¬ 
jective, as seen in logic, and jolly realizing itself only 
in the universal spirit ofdtumanity. 'Willi regard to 
other theological ideas, Hegel strove to deduce philo- 
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sophically the main features of the evangelical doc¬ 
trine. Ho explained tho doctrine of the Trinity by 
showing that every movement of the thinking prn- 
cees is, in fact, a Trinity in Unity, Pure indepen¬ 
dent thought and self-existence answers to the Fa¬ 
ther—the objectifying of this pure existence answers 
to the Hon, God manifested in the flesh; while the 
Spirit is that which proceeded! from the Father ami 
tho Son, tho complete reunion of tins two in tho I 
church. Hegel's Christology, again, agrees in the 
main ideas with the evangelical doctrine, except that 
his attempt to deduce the whole from philosophical 
principles gives to it a complete air of rationalism. 
He views the idea of redemption as the reuniou of 
the. individualized spirit of man with the. Spirit of 
eternal truth and love. By faith we become one with 
God, forming a part of himself, members of bis mys¬ 
tical body, as symbolized in the ordinances of the 
Church. This view of the Christian doctrines has 
been more fully developed hy Strauss, who has en¬ 
tirely denied a historical truth to the New Testament, 
and made tho whole simply a mythological repre¬ 
sentation of great moral ami spiritual ideas. On the 
doctrine of immortality, Ilpgel has said but little, 
and that little by no ineaus satisfactory. However 
the depth and comprehensiveness of his system may 
charm the mind that loves to rationalize upoy every 
religions doctrine, it can, assuredly, give but little 
cmwofotu))i lo tho heart, that is yearnins*vvitli earnest 
longings after holiness and immortality.” 

1 In the view of Hegel, the absolute religion to 
which all the others are only preparatory stages is 
Christianity. In the God-Man is manifested the 
unity of man with God. Tn the mind of mankind 
God evolves himself, and tints it is that mankind's 
knowing of God is God's knowing of himself. The 
revelation of absolute knowledge is the very essence 
and design of Christianity, according tn the system 
of Ilegcl, and lienee he held in utter contempt all 
more emotional religion. Thus, referring to the sys¬ 
tem of Hehleiermaelier. he (lectures, 11 If religion in 
man lie founded on feeling only, this feeling ean be. 
correctly defined only as the feeling of dependence; 
and hence the dog would he the best Christian, for 
ho liM this feeling most strongly developed in him¬ 
self, and lives chiefly in this feeling. The dog lias 
even cravings for r salvation when his hudger is ap¬ 
peased by a bone.” 

j During his life, the doctrines of Hegel were ably 
supported by a few faithful ifnd devoted followers, 
particularly hy Danb, Heinrichs, and Marheinioke; 

, but it was after ins death in 1831 that a school of 
Hegelians assumed to itself a decide!, place in the 
literature of Germany. In the outset of their career 
as n pIiilo$u]inico-religious sect, the first and cliief 
effort of this body of profound thinkers was tfc estab¬ 
lish the accordance of the system which their mas¬ 
ter had bequeathed to them, with the doctrines of 
Christianity as laid down i.i the Bible. In connec¬ 
tion with this main subject, the first point of contro¬ 


versy which arose referred to the question, whether 
immortality in the sense of a personal existence after 
death had ever been taught by llegel. The disci¬ 
ples of the. Hegelian school now split into two par¬ 
ties, the orthodox and the unorthodox party. Tho 
former included Gabler, Goschel, Rosenkranz, and 
Hchallcr. The latter was headed hy Strauss, the 
celebrated author of J)a» Lrben Jew, the Life of 
I Jesus, a work which, published in 1835. denied the 
historical existence of the G oil-man, and pushed to 
its farthest limits the idea of llegel, that not Christ 
but mankind was the Hon of God. In boldness of 
statement the disciple far outran the master. He 
attempted to prove that the Chri.-t of the Gospels 
is historically impossible, anil can only be understood 
ns a myth. 1‘iofcssing as Htrnuss did to follow in 
the steps of Hegel, the ‘Life of Jesus’ no sooner 
appeared, than it called forth from all quarters ot 
Germany the loudest den uncial ions, not only against 
its author personally, but against the whole Hegelian 
school to which he belonged Hi nines was followed 
by the Tiibingen school, including Baur, Teller, and 
Schwegler, who laboured to show that all the hooks 
of the. New Testament, with the exception of live, 
were the fabrications of the. second century. Feuer¬ 
bach went still further, and exerted his utmost in 
geuuity to show that theologv was only a reflection 
of anthropology, and all religion only a dream. 
Thus was the absolute idealism of Hegel pushed hy 
hiB followers to the extreme of infidelity, and no- 
religion. But at this point matters reached their 
crisis, aud as might have been expected, a decided 
reaction took place. The ablest theologians of Ger¬ 
many entered the field of conflict in defence of the 
revealed truth of God. Neander, Tholuck, Liie.ke, 
Hoffmann, and Ebrard, with a Lost of others, replied 
to Strauss and the Tiibingen school so effectively, 
that the whole religious aspect of Germany has 
within tin: last fifteen or twenty years undergone a 
complete revulsion in favour of evangelical Ciiris 
tianity. 

IIKGIRA (Arab, flight), the grand era from which 
all Moslem time is reckoned. It dates from the 
lfith July A. D. 622, being the precise period at 
which the prophet Mohammed fled with his followers* 
from Mecca to Medina, that he might escape the 
persecution of the Koreischites. On account of ri¬ 
valries in commerce, the inhabitants of Medina were 
jealous of those of Mecca, and no sooner therefore 
did the prophet arrive in their city, than they pro¬ 
fessed themselves his followers, and Mohammed seie 
ing the opportunity declared his mission, and took 
up his residence in the town. This was in the four¬ 
teenth year after he had proclaimed himself a pro¬ 
phet, during the reign of Heraclius in Constantinople, 
and Khosron Parvis in Persia. The Medinese were 
delighted to receive the prophet, and forthwith 
changed the name of their city from Yatreb to Me- 
dinet-al-Nabi, which signifies the city of the prophet 

HEGOUJ4ENOS (Gr. ruler), the superior of a 
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convent, the abbot or archimandrite of a monastery 
in connection with the Greek church. 

HEIDELBERG CATECHISM, a '‘Form of In- 
istructiou," as it was originally called, drawn up by 
i Caspar Olevianus and Zecharinh Ursinus in 1 562, for 
the use in the first instance of the Reformed Church 
of the Palatinate, but afterwards received throughout 
nearly the whole of the Reformed Churches. This 
excellent catechism, which was also called the Pala¬ 
tine Catechism, was the model on which the West¬ 
minster Divines formed the Shorter Catechism 
of the Presbyterian churches in Britain. In Inter 
times the Heidelberg Catechism was translated into 
ahuoft all the modern languages, and many commen¬ 
taries were written upon it. It is divided into 12fl 
questions, and it consists of three principal parts: 1. 
Concerning the misery of man in consequence of sin; 
2. Concerning the redemption from that state; and 
H. Concerning man’s gratitude, for that redemption. 
The Heidelberg Catechism is a recognized symbolic 
standard by the Dutch Reformed Church both in 
1 billand and America. 

HEIDELBERG CONFESSION, a confession 
lrawn up by Ballinger, ami published by order of 
the Elector Palatine a. t>. 15(51. 11 appeared at first 

in Latin, and afterwards a German translation was 
prepared by the author himself. Though designed 
originally for the use of the Reformed ('hurdles in 
the Palatinate, it came to he generally recognized 
by the Calvinian churches both in Germany and 
France. 

11EIDKUN, a she-goat, which in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology is said to stand above Val- 
i halla, or the heaven of heroes, and t.o feed on the 
leaves of a very famous tree called Lxrath. From 
the teats of this ahe-goHt flows mead in such abun¬ 
dance, that every day a vessel large enough to hold 
more than would suffice for all the heroes, is filled 
with it. 

HEIFER, a young cow anciently sacrificed by the 
Jews in the temple of Jerusalem. It is called in 
Nura. xix. 2, by a term which in the original signifies 
“ the re.d heifer.’’ Special and minute directions were 
given in the Law of Moses in reference to the \acri- 
„fice of this animal. A heifer wholly red was to he. 
selected, without one single spot of any other colour. 
“ free from blemish, and on winch the yoke had 
never yet come.” This animal was to lie brought to 
the priest, who was to slay her without the camp. 
Having slain the heifer, he was to dip his finger in 
the blood, and to sprinkle it seven times before the 
tabernacle; after which he was to bum the carcase, 
and taking cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet wood, to 
east them into the flames. The ashes were then to 
be gathered up, (see Ashes,) and laid in a clean 
place tor the use of the congregation, by the sprink¬ 
ling of which ashes in water, it became a water of 
separation. Tliis peculiar ceremony is supposed by 
•one to have been intended as a reproof to the super- 
atttkma of idolatrous nations. But such a view of (lie 


matter can scarcely bo maintained, when we consider 
t hat cows never wore sacrificed 1 >y the Egyptians, being 
considered as sacred to his. In connection with the 
red colour of the heifer, Sir William Ouscly has 
shown, that almost all over the East, idols were 
jiainted or smeared with red. It has been supposed j 
that a red heifer was sacrificed every year by the 
Jews, and its ashes distributed over all the towns 
and cities of Israel. Muirmmidos, however, denies 
this, and states, “Nino red heifers have been sacri¬ 
ficed between the delivering of this jwecept and tl»c 
desolation of the second temple. Our master Moses 
sacrificed the first; Ezra ollered up the second; and 
seven more were slain during tho period which 
elapsed from the time of Kent to the destruction of 
the second temple; tliu tenth, King Messiah himself 
shall sacrifice; by his speedy manifestation he shall 
cause great joy. Amen : May ho come quickly." 
See lixii.ATitv. 

IIKIMDALL, the porter or sentinel of the gods 
among the old Scandinavians. Ilis province was to 
watch at one of the extremities of the bridge Bj- 
I'l.osT (which see), for fear the giants should make 
use of it to get into heaven. “ It was a difficult 
mat tor," says Mallet, “ to surprise him ; for the gods 
had given him the faculty of sleeping more lightly 
than a bird, and of discovering objects by day or 
night farther than the distance of a hundred leagues, 
lie hud alsf^ an ear so fine that he could hear thu 
very grass grow in the meadows ami the. wool on thu 
backs of the sheep, lie carried in the one band a • 
sword, and in the other a trumpet, the sound ot 
which could be heard through all tlm worlds." The 
lYosc Edda thus describes him: “One of them (tin: 
deities) is lli iiinlall, called also the White God. lb: 
is the sou of nine \irgins, who were sisters, and is a 
very sacred and powerful deity. He also hears the 
appellation of tlm Gold-tool lied, on account of Ins 
tei th being of pure gold, and also that of lbillinski 
tlii. ilis horse is called Gulltopp, and he dwells in 
Hiruinbjdrg at the efld of liifrosl.. He is the wardei 
of the gods, and is therefore placed on the borders id 
heaven, to prevent the giants from forcing their wav 
over the bridge. II?) requires less sleep than a bird, 
and sees by night, as well as by <lay, a hundred 
miles around him. So acute is his ear that no sound 
escapes hhn, for he can oven bear the grass growing, 
on the earth, and the Wool or a sheep's back. He 
lias a born called the Gjalloi horn, which is heard 
throughout‘the univi^se.” It* the confusion of the 
last times, Loki ami llcirudell light and mutually 
kill each other. 

UEL, a tsrm which in tlm Scandinavian mytho- * 
logy is synonymous with the hell or hades—tin. 
lower regions of other creeds, with «the important 
exception, however, that it does not imply either a 
filucf or a state of punishment. 

HELA, the goddess of y«th'among the ancient 
Scandinavians. She was said to have been banished 
into the lower regions, where she has the govern- 
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I imnit of nini! worlds, into which she distributes those 
who are sent to her. Earing and drinking appear to 
have been observed in the hail of Hula, much in the 
Mine manner as in that of Odin. In the Alvis-mal, 
mention is made of a kind of corn which grows in 
the infernal regions, and it is stated that the inhabi¬ 
tants are regaled plentifully with supplies of mead. 
The regions over which lJela ruled were reserved for 
those that (lied of disease or old ace. Her palace 
was Anguish: her table Famine; her waiters were 
Slowness and Delay; the threshold of her door was 
Precipice; her bed Care; she was livid and ghastly 
pale; and her looks inspired horror, lleht, who 
thus ruled oxer nine worlds in Nifleheim, was the 
daughter of Loki, the contriver of all mischief, and 
the disgrace of gods and men. 

HELENA, the daughter of Zeus and Ledn, and 
being possessed of remarkable beauty, site was said 
to have been earned oil" by Theseus to Attica. >She 
was delivered by the Dinsan'i, who conveyed her to 
Sparta, where amid numerous suitors she became the 
wife of Menuhins. Afterwards she. was Seduced mid 
carried off by Paris to Troy, thus giving rise to the 
Trojan war. 

HELENA’S (St.) DAY, a festival in the Romi.di 
church, celebrated on the 18th of August in honour 
of the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great. This female saint is said to have dis¬ 
covered the wood of the true cross u^ Jerusalem, 
some two hundred and fifty years after the total do- 
•struetion of that city by the Romans. 

IIKLICONIDES. auaine given to the. Muses of 
ancient Greece, from Mount Helicon, where there 
was a sanctuary dedicated to their worship. 

HKLIOGARALDS, an ancient Syrian deity, al¬ 
leged by Dio and llerodian to be the Sun, the name, 
being said to he derived from the Greek word Mitts, 
the sun. The symbol of this god was a largo stone 
or rock, rising up in the form of a mountain; and at 
Rome lie was worshipped under the form of a pyra¬ 
midal stone. The Roman Emjlvror Elagabalus was 
in his early days a priest of this Syro Phoenician 
Sun-god; and even after lie had ascended the throne 
of the Caisars, he demanded tlfnt his favourite god 
should take the precedence of all the gods of Rome, 
and oven of Jupiter himself. 

HELIOS, the Sun or the Sun god of ancient 
Greece, the son of* Hyperion 'and Tluva. He is re¬ 
presented as riding in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds 
round the world. lie is often confounded with 
Apollo, who is sometimes represented with rays 
round his head. Wherever Helios was worshipped, 
sacred Hocks of oxen are mentioned ki connection 
with this god. and in Sicily in particular, which was 
. ancieutly snored to him, he is said to have had large 
docks of sheep and oxen. Temples to the worship 
of Helios appear to have existed iu Greece at a very 
early period, and ill lately times in a great variety of 
different parts of Greece, t more especially in the 
i talai-d of Rhodes, where the celebrated Colossus was j 


an image of Helios or the Sim. The animals offered I 

in sacrifice to this god were white, and especially I 

white horses were used for this purpose. Of the ’ 
animals, the cock was considered as particularly i 
sacred to llelion. The worship of the Sun was prac¬ 
tised also among the ancient Romans, not however j 
under the name of Helios, which was peculiar to j 
Greece, but under that of Sol (which see). | j 

HELL. Both iu the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- [ t 

Hires there are two words, Shrol and Hades, which ; 

are sometimes translated •• hell," but which denote • j 

the world of departed spirits in general; wlii le thereare J 

cither two words .similarly translated —Tartaros and 
Gehenna —which signify the place of eternal punish- j 
merit reserved for the wicked after death. The ex¬ 
istence of a hell as well as of a heaven, of a place of ; I 

everlasting misery as well as of a place of ever- j 

lusting happiness, forms an essential part of every ! 
religious creed. The Amenfi of the ancient Egyp- [ 
times, the I’ahtla of the Hindus, and the Orcus of the 
Romans, refer to a future state ; but the doctrine of 
a future punishment is toimd embodied in all reli¬ 
gious systems, whether Christian, Heathen, Jewish, 
or Mohammedan. j 

The. Christian Scriptures describe bell as a place; j 
of torment, the bottomless pit, the worm that never'! j | 
dies, the (ire that never shall be quenched. Then ! 
eternity of hell’s torments is placed on precisely the' 
same footing as the efemitv of heaven’s Miss. Thus |’ 1 
The wicked shall go away into everlasting punish- J ! 
incut, but the righteous into life eternal." Some have i 
ventured to deny the eternal duration of the punish- • ; 
incut of the. wicked, hut the same word which is ifsed : | 
in the Bible to express the duration of the misery of ’ 
the wicked, is employed also to expro-s the duration of ; 
tho happiness of the righteous ; and we have no rea- j! 
son to believe that the inspired writers would usu i 
the same word to express ideas essentially different j! 
from one another. The Jewish Rabbis, as we have i 
seen in the article Heaven, believe in an upper and 
a lower lieaven, and in the same way they believe 
that there is an upper and a lower hell. Some of 
them suppose that hell was created before the world, 
while others assign its formation to the second day 
of creation, mid thus they account for uo.dcclaration ; 
being made concerning the work of that day that it j \ 

was good. The usual appellation which the Rabbis | ! 

give to hell is Gehennom, to which the Talmud adds ; 
seven other names, said to lie applied to seven man- j 
sions into which hell is divided. It is further al¬ 
leged, that l * in hell there are seven dwellings or 
divisions; and in each division six thousand houses 
and in each house, six thousand chests; and in each 
chest six thousand barrels of gall.” A high rabbini¬ 
cal authority affirms each of the divisions of hell to 
be as far in depth ns one can walk in three hundred 
years. The whole extent is thus described in the ■ 
Talmud: “ Egypt is lour hundred miles in length, 
and the same in breadth. Egypt is equal in extent 
to a sixth pari;of Ethiopia; Ethiopia to a sixth put 
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!>f the world; tin* world to a sixth part of the garden 
in Eden ; the garden to a sixth part of Eden; Eden 
to a sixth part of hell. The whole world, therefore, 
in respect of hell is but as the cover of a caldron ; and 
the extent of hell is inadequately expressed even by 
this comparison." 

A Rabbinical writer, quoted hv Mr. Allen in bis 
1 Modem Judaism,' says of the first division: “ In it 
there are many caverns, and in them are fiery lions : 
and when a man falls into one of those caverns, the 
lions devour him : and when he is coir-umt'd, he ap¬ 
pears again, as perfect as if lie had not been touched 
by the tire: and they who are thus restored, are 
afterwards thrown into the fire of every no mi in 
the first division.—In it are ten of the seventy na¬ 
tions : and among them is Absalom.— An angel beats 
e.vcry one with a fiery whip,—and they are thrown in 
and consumed with fire. Then are brought forth 
others, whom he likewise, heats; and they are thrown 
into the fire. And thus are all of them scried, till 
all have had their doom. Last of all, Absalom is 
brought forth, in order to his receiving the. same 
punishment. Hilt then is heard a voice from heaven, 
saving, Beat him not, neither burn liini; because he 
is one of the sons of my beloved, who said in mount 
Sinai, All that the. Lord hath said, we will do. This 
process of beating and burning is said to be repeated 
seven times in the day, and three times in the night ; 
but Absalom is declared to be exempted from it all, 
The same writer proceeds to describe each of the six 
other infernal mansions as containing ten of 1 lie. 
seventy nations who undergo the same punishments, 
and one or morn wicked Israelites who enjoy the same 
exemption as Absalom. Such is the manner in which 
rabbinical justice dispenses vengeance to the flen- 
tilcs, and impunity to wicked Israelites. The Tal¬ 
mud declares, that the fire of hell has no power over 
the sinners among the Israelites. Another oracle 
says: Hereafter both the Israelites and the people 
of the world shall go down to hell: arid the people 
of the world shall be consumed and destroyed j but 
the Israelites b1ui. 11 come out again unhurt." 

Many of the .Tews believe in helL not as"an eter¬ 
nal dwelling-place of the wicked, but, to the Israel¬ 
ites at leaA, as a place of temporary purgatorial 
punishment; and the Rabbis teach that the prayers 
of a son are of powerful efficacy in delivering his 
father's soul from hell. The repetition of the Ivo- 
DESH (which see), also, a certain prayer in the daily 
morning service, is powerful in accomplishing the 
same end. Very wicked people are believed by 
some Rabbis to be annihilated. The torments of 
nell, whether they be temporary or eternal in the 
view of Jewish writers, are at all events alleged to 
have seasons of intermission. Thus Menasseh says, 
“ Even the wicked, of whom it is said that they 
descend into hell, and ascend not from thence, enjoy 
vest on the Sabbath. The Sabbath is therefore called 
‘a delight, * becanse thereon those above and below are 
both delighted. Another writer saysw the Sabbath 


is to the wicked in hell a day of rest.—But for this 
they receive a double punishment on the sixth day. 
Another says, that they have every day, at each 
time of prayer, morning, evening, and night, an hour 
and half of rest. Wherefore they rest, in the whole, 
every day, four hours and half.—They likewise rest 
twenty-four hours, every Sahlialh ; which, added to 
the other, make fifty-one hours of rest in the week.’ 

According to the teaching of various Rabbit 
there are three kinds of punishment in hell—heat, 
cold, and the perturbation of (he soul. The heat 
they suppose to lie. occasioned by a violent- fire, 
which, in the opinion of some, “ is not properly a 
body that can receive its sustenance from wood and 
other combustible matter reducible to ashes, but 
tied maintains and feeds it, and keeps it shut up in 
a place; as he lms placed millions of angels in lit., 
ven." The. punishment is said by some to be in¬ 
creased by changing its character, the unhappy'vic¬ 
tim being plunged at one time in scorching flames, 
and at another in freezing cold. To these material 
torments are also added the anxieties and devouring 
anguish of a guilty conscience, 

The Mohammedans, like the Jews, divide hell, 
which they term (irhmuam, into seven portions, 
hut they are not agreed as to the inhabitants of its 
several districts. The most common opinion in re¬ 
gard to them is, that the first division, Gehriimm, 
properly so willed, is destined for those worshipped 
of the true flod who have not acted up to the prin¬ 
ciples of the faith which they professed ; the second 
ili i ision. called Loillnr, is for the Christians; the third, 
mimed Hiilhmnn, is for.lews; the fourth, denominated 
iSVi’/e, is destined ti,r the Saheans; the fifth, called 
Kiffir, is fur the Magians or Oucbres; Iho sixth 
mim.'sl (iihim , will receive Pagans and idolaters, 
while the seventh, the severest place of punishment 
in the lowest depths of the abyss, is named HouvUtt, 
and reserved for the hypocritical professors of roll 
gion. A guard of nineteen angels keep watch over 
each of these apartments, instead of the seven 
divisions, one Mohammedan commentator says, that 
hell lias seven gates, by which be allegorically inti¬ 
mates seven sins: 1. Avarice; 2. (Muttony; 3 
Hatred; 4. Envy; f>. Anger; fi. Luxury ; and 7. 
Bride. Another says that these gates are seven 
members fjy which men commit siy. 

The .\lolmrfliiiedans% lie\e that the punishment 
of those in tjte district of (Icliennom will not be ctei 
nal, but that after th *r crimes are expiated by pur¬ 
gatorial flames, they will lie admitted into paradise. 
Between heaven and hell they believe there is an , 
intermediate fd.ice railed Attar (which set). 

The Hindus believe in a graduated scale of future 
punishments a* well as rewards; tht Jess wicked 
being funk into a lower position in the next birth— 
She more wicked being sent down to one or other of 
innumerable hells, to reappear, fiowever, on earth, 
in mineral, animal, and ♦cgrtablc forms before they 
rise to the human,—the most wicked of all being 
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doomed to experience the misery and woe of perdi- 
tiou till the time of the dissolution of nil things. 

According to the system of the Budhists there are 
eight principal luiraka», or places of torment, all of 
them situated in the interior of the earth, and so en¬ 
closed that there is no possibility of escape from it. 
The following description of the Bndliist hell is given 
by Mr. Spence Hardy in his ‘ Manual of Budhism 
“ Under the great Bd-tree, at the depth of 100 yo- 
huias, is the roof of Awichi. the Haines from which 
burst forth beyond the walls, and rise to the height 
of 100 yojaitas. There are J <> imrakats called Osupat, 
exterior to Awiclii, four on each side. The distance 
from the centre of Awichi to the outermost part of 
the Osupat tmrakas is 10,400 gows, and at this part 
they verge upon the great sea. By the power of the 
beings who sutler in Awiclii, the doors of the Osupat 
narukas are continually opening and shutting. Tim 
flames proceeding through the doors, when they are 
thus thrown open, burst upon the waters of the sea, 
to the distance of many yt Janos, and Jims cause a 
vacuum. Towards this vacuum the water of the. sea 
is continually drawn, in a powerful manner, and with 
great noise and tumult, so thnt any ship coming near 
would be undoubtedly destroyed. This naraku is 
called Awichi, from a, negative, and tefehi, refuge, 
because it alibrds no way of escape; it ttllows of no 
intermission to its misery. 

“There is also the hell called Ldkiiufarika, which 
is the intervening space between every three sak- 
walas. In this world, there is above neither sun, 
moon, nor light; and below there is water, extremely 
cold. The darkness is incessant, except in the time 
of a supremo Budlia, when occasionally the rays 
proceeding from his person, and tilling the whole of 
the 10,000 sakwalas, are seen; but this appearance 
is only for a moment, like the lightning, no sooner 
semi than gone. 

“ The inhabitants of Snnpwn live 000 years, each 
year being the same leneth as a year in Chdturma- 
hanfyika, so that their age is 100,000 kolas of the 
years of men. In Kfilasutra the age is 1,290,000 
kolas of years. In Snnghata it i» one prakdti and 
068,000 kelas. In Uowrawa, it is eight prakotis and 
2,944,000 kolas. In Malta Uowrawa, it is sixty-four 
prakdtis and 3,568,000 kolas. In Tsfpa, it is 530 
prakotis and 8,416,000 kolas. In Awiefti it is an 
entire onta-kalpa.” * 

The hell or infernal regions of the ancignt heathens 
was a mighty kingdom over* which Pluto reigned, 
and within its vast domains included the whole sub¬ 
terranean world. Four rivers, Acheron, Styx, to- 
evtus, and l’hlegethon, must be passW by the dead 
before they found an entrance to the gloomy realms 
of the shaded below. According to the description 
oi Virgil the regions of this kingdom were* five in 
number. The first or preparatory region was the 
abode of all kinds of diseases, distresses, discord, and 
war, and next to these eemhurs. harpies, giants, and 
fabulous monsters of every description. The second 


region was that of the waters through which llowed 
the Styx. The third was Erebus, in which Virgil 
places infants, persons condemned to death without 
cause, suicides, and tiiose who had fallen in war 
This region was watched by Cerberus, the three 
headed dog; and here was erected the judgment- 
scat of Minos, who assigned to each one of the 
•shades its special residence. The fourth region was 
called Tartarus, where dwelt those who had been guilty 
of great crimes. The fifth region was Elysium, the 
abode of the blessed. 

In the ,Scandinavian mythology the wicked first 
pass to llr.l, which seems simply to denote the abode 
of thp dead, and thence to Htlhrim or Nijlhmn, dhich 
is represented as being the dwelling place of IIf.i.a 
( which see), in the ninth world. This, like Val 
halla, was not an eternal Imt n temporary place of 
residence, and in a remote futurity the inhabitants of 
both regions will he consigned by Alfntlir , either to 
Gimli or to NnMrorut, both of which will be eternal. 

HELLENISTS, a name applied to the Grecian 
Jews who lived in Egypt and other countries where 
the Greek language was spoken, thus being distin¬ 
guished from the Hebrews, properly so-called, who 
used the Hebrew tongue. It was in the time of 
Alexander the Great that the Jews began to divide 
themselves into Hebrews and Hellenists. They be¬ 
came acquainted at this era with the language, liter¬ 
ature, and philosophy of the Greeks. The Greek 
translation of the Seventy was accomplished at this 
time, ami synagogues were rapidly multiplied in all 
parts of the world. Thus, in a most remarkable 
manner, was preparation made for the difiusiun of 
that blessed Gospel which should come from the Jews. 
No less important was the change which now took 
place upon the character and habits of the Jews them¬ 
selves. Their literature had even from the remotest 
periods of their history been of a peculiar and al¬ 
most exclusive nature. By the influence, however, 
of the language and literature of Greece, which at 
this period began to be largely felt, the foundation 
was laid of a new epoch in Jewish literature, which 
received the name of Hellenistic. Thus arose the 
Alexandrian school of philosophy, which, by com¬ 
bining Grecian with the Oriental modes"of thinking, 
led to the diversified fonna of Gnosticism which 
formed so characteristic a feature in the aspect of 
Christianity during the first two centuries after the 
Christian ora. 

HELLOTIA, a festival celebrated at Corinth in 
honour of Athena, and also in Crete in honour of 
Europa. 

HELLOTIS, a surname of Athena at Corindi, 
supposed to be derived from Hellotia, a daughter of 
Timauder, who, having taken refuge in the temple 
of Athena, when Corinth was burnt down by the 
Dorians, was destroyed, aloug with her sister, in the 
temple. A short time after this disaster, the plague 
broke out at Corinth, and it was declared by the on»> 
cle that the pestilence should not cease until * tens- 
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I pie was erected in honour of Athena Hrllotis. The 
! term Hellotis was also useil as a surname of Eitrojia 
j in Crete. 

I HELMSTA1HAN CONTROVERSY, a name 
| j given to the controversy raised by Calixtus in the 

■oventeenth century, from llclmstadt, the place where 
it originated. See Calixtins. 

HELVETIC REFORMED CHURCHES. Chris 
tianity was first introduced into Helvetia or Swit¬ 
zerland, in the seventh century, by St. Call, a 
native of Ireland. This pious monk was educated 
st Bangor near Belfast, under Colnmbnnus, and was 
one of twelve Irish monks who left Ireland about 
! A. D. f»sO, with the view of dillusing a knowledge of 
Christian truth on the continent of Europe. For 
twenty years these zealous Irish missionaries la¬ 
boured in Burgundy, and at the end of that period, 
through the opposition of the Pagans in that dis¬ 
trict, Cohimbmius was driven into’exilo, accompanied 
by St. Gall. Ascending the Rhino, they entered 
i Switzerland about a. 1 >. tilO, and took up their resi- 
; deuce at the head of the lake of Zurich. Here the 
' natives were wholly under the. influence of Pagan 
I idolatry, and St. Gall, burning with zeal, set fire to 
| the Pagan temple of the district, easting the idols 
i into the lake. This, as might have been anticipated, 
instead of gaining over the people to the side of 
Christianity, only roused their indignation against 
the missionaries, and the result was, that St. Gall 
1 and his companions were compelled to seek reflate 
in flight. Passing through the canton of St. Gall, 
they formed a settlement at. Bregentz, at the eastern 
, extremity of the lake of Constance. Taught by past 
experience that the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God, the monks conducted their 
' mission here with zeal, tempered with prudence, and, 
accordingly, they met with some measure of success. 

I I At the end of two years, however, through flic in¬ 
fluence of the Pagan part of the population, they 

j were banished from this plaee also. Colunilwniis 
; and his companions, discouraged by the treatment 
.’ they had experienced in Switzerland, quitted the 
country, and retired to Italy, leaving St.'Gall be¬ 
hind so sick as to he unaWc to be removed. On re- 
| covering from hit, illness, he repaired with a few 
, adherents to a sequestered spot, where he erected 
the monastery of St. Gall in the canton of the same 
; name. Here he spent the rest of his days in works 
j of piety and devotion, while from his monastery the 
1 light of Christianity was diffused over the surround¬ 
ing country. St. Gall lived to a very advanced age, 
and died at Arhon A. u. 640. 

I After the death of Gall us or St. Gall, several of 
i hia scholars continued to labour for the conversion 
j of the Swiss, founding monasteries, and sending forth 
missionaries to impart to the people a knowledge of 
Divine truth. Several monks also in succession 
came from Ireland, through whose exertions a Hel¬ 
vetian church was formed, strictly Romish in its char¬ 
acter, and yielding implicit submission to the Papal ; 


lit 

power. Paganism gradually lost its hold of the 
country, and Christianity, in the form of Romanism, 
was substituted in its place. | 

Matters continued with little variation in this con¬ 
dition down to the sixteenth century. For some 
time before that period, however, peculiar circum¬ 
stances had been gradually undermining i he influence 
of the Pope in Switzerland. Though strongly and 
enthusiastically attached to their native lnud, the 
Swiss people bad, from want of employment in 
their own country, been iu the habit of enlisting 
extensively in the service of foreign countries. 
Brave, lmnly, and persevering, they wore highly 
prized as soldiers, and they had often determined 
the fortune of war on the battle fields of north¬ 
ern Italy. In his contentions with other nations, 
the l*ope frequently found it. necessary to solicit 
llie support of the thirteen cantons; and the more 
effectually to accomplish his purpose, he was iu 
the habit of liberally distributing among the people 
indulgences and church benefices. The natural 
consequence of this indiscriminate distribution of 
church patronage was, that the clerical order be¬ 
came. rapidly degraded, and that intense rover,‘tics 
which the Swiss church and people had so long en¬ 
tertained for the see of Rome was now much dimi¬ 
nished. The Swiss governments assumed a much 
more independent hearing towards the Pope, and as 
Gioseler well remarks, 11 the evil of foreign enlist¬ 
ment, which was perpetually denounced by pat riot h 
as the ruin ot Switzerland, brought with it its own 
cure, by helping to prepare the ground for the re¬ 
formation of the church." 

The Reformation in Switzerland, though contem¬ 
poraneous with that in Germany, was entirely inde¬ 
pendent of it, and proceeded from forces peculiar to 
the Helvetic church. D'Anliigne divides it into 
three periods, in which the light of the Gospel is 
seen to emanate from three different centres, all of 
them, however, within the Swiss cantons. “From 
loll) to 1.020 Zurich was the centre of the Reforma¬ 
tion, which was then entirely German, and was pro¬ 
pagated in the eust^rtf and northern purls of the 
confederation. Between 15*20 and 1532 the move¬ 
ment was communicated from Berne: it was at once 
German and French, and extended to the centre of 
Switzerland from the gorges of tlu^fuia to the deep¬ 
est valleys of the Alps. In 1532 Geneva became 
the focus o£ the light; and the Reformation, which 
was here essentially fYemli, was established on the 
shares of the Leman lake, and gained strength in 
every quarter," * % 

The main flistnmunt iu commencing and carrying 
forward the work of Reformation in Switzerland was 
Ulric Zwingli, a man eminently qualified, in many re- 
spectr,*to take the lead in this great movement. Pos- 
Vessvil of a strong and clear judgment, his ardent • 
love of truth, and an earnest zeal for its propagation, 
combined with a coolnetll, caution, attd fearless intre¬ 
pidity of the most remarkable kind, marked him out 
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m well fitted to take rank with such illustrious men 
as Luther and Calvin. Zwiugli was horn at Wild- 
haus, a village on the lake of Zurich, on the 1st of 
January 1484. The first ten years of Li', life were 
spent in the house of one of his uncles, from which 
he passed to the care of l’iuzliux, a teacher of con¬ 
siderable reputation at. Hade. Here he made re¬ 
markable progress in his studies, and distinguished 
himself by his superior talents and attainments. lie 
was now removed to llernc, where lie studied under 
Henry Lupulu.x, au eminent professor of the belles 
Inttrcs. While thus engaged at Heme, the Domini¬ 
cans wished to persuade Zwiugli to join their order, 
and with this view they prevailed upon him to come 
and reside in their convent. The step, however, 
met with tho decided disapproval of his father, who 
ordered him forthwith to leave Berne., and proceed 
to Vienna. Thither, accordingly, Zwiugli went, atid 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy. 

Having spent two years at Vienna, Zwiugli re¬ 
turned to Basle, where, though not yet eighteen 
years of age., he took upon him the charge of a school, 
studying theology at the same time under Thomas 
Wyttenbach, who did not. conceal from his pupils 
the errors of the Church of Home, hut boldly ex¬ 
posed them, and inculcated a spirit of free inquiry 
altogether unfettered by human authority. To the 
prelections of this able theologian, Zwiugli in after 
life was accustomed to acknowledge l(s deep obli¬ 
gations. After having studied for four years longer 
’ with great, diligence and assiduity, he was created 
Master of Arts. His preparatory studies being now 
completed, he preached his first sermon in A. 1>. 
1500, and was the same year chosen by the commu¬ 
nity of (Barns to he their pastor. Thus invested 
with a sacred character, and called to the discharge 
of most responsible duties. Zwiugli not. only conti¬ 
nued the study of the Latin classics, but devoted 
himself zealously to the eareftil examination of the 
Sacred Scriptures. From the writings of the fa¬ 
thers of the chureh also, in on! especially those of 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Chrysostom, he drew much 
information, both ns to tins doctrines and practices 
of the early church. Thus the' ecclesiastical abuses 
which Rome had introduced became obvious to his 
mind, and he hesitated not, while expounding the 
Scriptures from ttye pulpit, to expose faifnfully and 
fearlessly the innovations which, in' the course of 
centuries, had been ingrafted upon the simplicity 
and purity of the primitive agds of Christianity. As 
yet he was quite, devoted to the Pope; he received 
from him a pension as an influential preacher, hud 
publicly approved of tho support rendered by the 
Swiss to the Holy See. Gradually, however, his 
opinions bogifo to undergo a remarkable change, 
more especially as to some of the leading* points 
of the Christian system. His studies being much 
directed to tho Word of God, he arrived at the set¬ 
tled conviction that tho Holy Scripture is the suffi¬ 
cient and only rule of faith and obedience. Tlus 


was the first step taken towards emancipation from 
the yoke of Rome. 

The fame of Zwiugli as a preacher and a divine 
from this time rose higher every day. In a. n. 1513 
lie set himself to the study of the Greek language, 
and entered with zeal into the examination of the 
New Testament in the original. His sermons were 
now characterised by a remarkably simple and Serip- 
l oral style. But Zwiugli. while he sought to acquit 
himself as a faithful minister of Christ, took a lively 
interest in the public affairs of the time. He was both 
a Christian and a patriot, and he could not look with¬ 
out the deepest concern upon the unnatural position 
in which a large portion of his countrymen had at 
this period placed themselves, by engaging to fight on 
the side of France. He therefore raised his voice, ns 
lie had some years before used his pen, against pen¬ 
sions and foreign enlistments. Such a step, though 
thoroughly conscientious on his part,drew down upon 
him the indignation of a large portion of the people 
among whom he laboured. In these circumstances 
he readily availed liimselt of an invitation, which ho 
received in A. r>. 151(5, to remove from Glams, where 
lie had laboured so successfully, to another sphere of 
usefulness, as preacher in the a hi icy of Einsiedoln, in 
the canton of Schvveitz. Here he continued his stu¬ 
dies, both in polite literature and theology. Hi - 
eves were opening more and more to the abuses of 
the church to which lie belonged ; in common with 
many others, lie was deeply impressed with the ne¬ 
cessity of a Reformation ; but instead of inveighing 
openly against the errors of the system. Zwiugli and 
his friends vainly hoped that in due time the. church 
would reform herself, and thus supersede the neces¬ 
sity of any movement from without. Meanwhile, 
within his own limited sphere, he used all his in¬ 
fluence to correct glaring abuse,a. Thus lie suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading the administrator of the con¬ 
vent to efface an inscription, which was placed over 
the entrance of the abbey, to the effect, “that here 
plenary remission of all sins is obtained;” the wor¬ 
ship hitherto paid in the convent to saints and angels 
was discouraged; relics and other instruments of 
superstitious devotion were destroyed; the nuns 
were required to read the New Testament in the 
German language, and their attention was specially 
directed to the scriptural method of salvation through 
Christ alone. 

Zwiugli, however, while he thus laboured quietly to 
correct some of the most flagrant and palpable errors o. 
the Romish church, came at length to the firm im 
pression that the time had nowarrived to makea public 
avowal of lrn sentiments. Availing hinuelf, therefore, 
of the opportunity of the anniversary of the conse¬ 
cration of the abbey, when vast crowds were assembled, 
he took occasion to denounce the substitution of mere 
external ceremonies in place of the life of God in 
the soul, as an unseriptuntl and soul-destroying error. 
“ Cease to believe," said he, “ that God residee in 
this temple more than in aiiy other place. What 
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ever region of the earth you may inhabit, he in near 
yon, he surrounds you, ho grants your prayers, if 
they deserve to lw granted; but it is not by useless 
vows, by long pilgrimages, or offerings destined to 
adorn senseless images, that you can obtain the di¬ 
vine favour: resist temptation, repress guilty desires, 
shun all injustice, relieve the miserable, console the 
afflicted, those are works pleasing to the Lord. 
Alas! 1 know it; it is ourselves, the ministers of the 
altar, we who ought to lie the suit of the earth, who 
have led into a matte of error the ignorant and eredu- 
Inus multitude, ltt order to aeeinmilnte treasures 
sufficient to satisfy our avarice, we put vain and use¬ 
less fraetices in the place of good works; and the 
Christians of these times, too docile to our instruc¬ 
tions, neglect to obey the law of God, and think they 
can make atonement for their crimes, instead of re¬ 
nouncing them. ‘Let us live according to our de¬ 
sires,’ say they, ‘let us enrich ourselves with the 
goods of our neighbour; let us not fear to stain our 
hands with blood and murder; we shall Ibid easy 
expiations in the fa votirof the church.’ Senseless men! 
Do they think to obtain remissions fur their lies, their 
impurities, their adulteries, their homicides, their 
treacheries, by prayers recited in honour of the Queen 
of Heaven, as if she were tho protectress of all evil 
doers 1 Undeceive yourselves, erring people.. The 
God of juHtieo sutlers not himself to be moved by 
words which the tongue utters and the heart disowns, 
imitate the holiness of the lives of those saints at 
whose feet you come hither to prostrate yourselves, 
walk in their footsteps, suffering yourselves to be 
turned aside neither by dangers nor seductions; this 
is the honour you should pay them, lint as to your¬ 
selves, in the day of trouble, put your trust in none 
but God, who created the heavens and the earth 
with a word: invoke only Christ Jesus, who lias 
bought you with his blood, and is the sole Mediator 
between God and man.” 

The die was now cast; the Reformer had taken 
his position. His audience of course were divided 
in opinion. Some were convinced by bis arguments, 
but not a few left the place of worship denouncing 
the preacher as a heretic and traitor to his church. 
The monk* of the neighbouring convents, natu¬ 
rally anxious to prevent the new doctrine from 
spreading among the people, strove to depreciate 
the character and misrepresent the motives of Zwin- 
gli. But all their efforts were unavailing. The 
preacher of Einsiedeln was still in connection with 
the Romieli church; he was looked upon by the 
nighest authorities in the church as a man not only 
of eminent talents, but of irreproachable character, 
and so high did he stand in favour with the papal 
Legate even at this time, that in a document dated 
1st September 1618, be' was appointed by that dig¬ 
nitary, chaplain to the Pope. 

The intrepid reformer waa not to be hindered in 
his work, either by desire of the favour or dread of 
the frowns of men. In the very same year, accord¬ 


ingly, when lie was thus honoured bv a dignitary oi 
the vhureh, lie openly from the pulpit of the convent 
warned his hearers against u trafficker in indulgences, 
the Franciscan Jteniliimiiii .Samson, who mode his 
appearance in Switzerland. Nor did his real in the 
cause of ecclesiastical reform stand in the way of his 
promotion. On the contrary, he had been only a 
year'in Einsiedeln when lie was pressed to accept 
the office ol‘ Lent priest in the great Minster of Zu¬ 
rich. The otter was tempting, but before accepting 
the office, he stipulated that he should not be eon 
lined in his preaching to the lessons publicly read, 
but should be allowed to explain every ]>art of thr 
Bible. Tho stipulation was conceded, and on the 
1st of January 1 fit It, tie entered upon liis new offico 
in the spirit of a zealous and determined advocate of 
reformed principles. In liis mode of preaching he 
departed widely from the universal practice of his 
time. Instead of confining liis sermons to certain 
passages appropriated to the festivals and different 
Sundays in the year, he revived the practice of the 
Fathers in expounding whole book b of the Bible in 
regular order. 

At the commencement of tho ministry of ZwingH 
in Zurich, the bull of l’ope Loo X. for the sale of in¬ 
dulgences had been published throughout Christen¬ 
dom. Luther’s protest against this monstrous abuse 
had been beard not in Germany alone, but in other 
countries alitsi. Zwingli was no stranger to what was 
passing around him. mid although he had already 
lifted his voice against indulgences in the convent of 
Kiusicdcht, yet when damson in the fulfilment of his 
mission came to Zurich, tliu intrepid Swiss Reformer 
denounced the unliallowed traffic in no measured 
terms, and loudly censured tho corruptions of the 
clergy and monks. It was no small encouragement 
to Zwingli that (he. opinions which since 1610 he 
had openly promulgated, were now preached by Lu¬ 
ther in another country, and that the Reformation 
was no longer an event to be desired, but an event 
which was actunlly # in progress. Switzerland, like 
Germany, was now in a state of religious excitement, 
(he adherents of the refarmed opinions wore daily on 
the increase, while tl?e monks and clergy warmly de 
precated the slightest attempt at innovation on the 
existing order of things. The Papal Legate then at 
Zurich triCd to gain over the Swiss Reformer. But 
ZwingH resigned his pension from Rome in 1620, 
declaring, that no earthly consideration would pre¬ 
vent him from preaelitng the go-pel. 

Through the influence of Zwingli, and the affect 
of liis preaching upon the minds of the people, many 
of the cerciruSnies prescribed by the church began to 
be disregarded, and to Jail into disuse. 8o rapidly, 
indeed,diil the principles of the Reformation make pro¬ 
gress throughout Switzerland,that Erasmus, in a letter 
srhich he wrote in 1522 to the president of the court 
of Mechlin, declared, “that jhe sjfirit of reform had 
so much increased in tin Helvetic confederacy tliat 
there were 200,000 who abhorred the see of Rome/’ 
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The civil authorities of the country became alarmed 
ftt the extent to which the people carried their disre¬ 
gard of the injunctions of the church. The fast of 
Lent, which had been kept with the. utmost strict¬ 
ness, was now neglected by some of the townspeople 
of Zurich, and on the complaint of several priests 
they were committed to prison. When examined hy 
.he council they maintained, as they had been taught 
hy Zwiugli, that fasting during Lent was an ordi¬ 
nance of man altogether unsanetioned hy the Word 
of God. The bishop of Constance accordingly sent 
a commission to Zurich to enforce observance of the 
ceremonies. The zeal of the Reformer was now 
roused, and deeming it to be an imperative duty to 
vindicate those who wore subjected to persecution 
for reformed principles, he published a tract on the 
subject of the Lenten fast, as being an unseriptural 
innovation of the Church of Rome. In vain did the 
superior clergy remonstrate against the new doc¬ 
trines; they spread rapidly among the people. A 
second tract from the pen of Zwiugli followed a few 
mouths after the publication of the first, and to ex¬ 
hibit the freedom with which he exposes oeclesinstieal 
abuses a few passages may be cited from it, which may 
serve as a specimen of the. spirit and style of the Swiss 
Reformer: “You defend human traditions," says he, 
“ by assorting that the writings of the first disciples of 
Christ do not contain all that, is necessary to salva¬ 
tion ; and in support of your opinion yo# quote John 
xvi. 5, 12, ‘ I have yet many tilings to say unto you, 
* but ye cannot bear them now;' but recollect that Jesus 
here speaks to his apostles, and not to A quinas, Soot us, 
Bartholus, or Ilaldus, whom you elevate to the rank 
of supreme legislators. When Jesus adds, imme¬ 
diately after, ‘Howbeit when the Spirit of truth is 
come, ho will guide you into all truth.’ it is still the 
apostles whom he is addressing, and not men who 
should rather be called disciples of Aristotle than of 
Christ. If these famous doctors added to Scripture 
doctrine what was deficient, it must be confessed 
chat our ancestors possessed it 1 imperfect.; that the 
apostles transmitted it to us imperfect; and that 
Jasus Christ, the Sou of Gad, taught n imperfect! 
What blasphemy 1 Yet do not'they who mr.ke hu¬ 
man traditions equal or superior to the law of Cod, 
ur pretend that they are liecessavy to salvation, 
really say this? If men cannot be savetl without 
certain decrees of councils, nSither tl»< apostles nor 
the primitive Christians, who were ignorant of those 
decrees, can be saved. Obsfirve whither you arc 
tending l You defend all your ceremonies as if they 
t were essential to religion; yet it exercised a mifch 
more extensive empire over the heart vrtien tho read¬ 
ing of pious books, pmycr, and mutual exhortation, 
formed the only worship of the faithful. You accuse 
me of overturning the state, because I openly cen¬ 
sure the vices of the clergy; no one respects more 
ihan l do the ministers <jf religion, when they teach 
it in all its purity, and pmtisc it with simplicity; 
but I cannot contain mv indignation when I observe. 


shepherds who, by their conduct, appear to say to 
their flocks, 1 We are the eleet, you the profane; we 
are the enlightened, you the ignorant.; it is permit¬ 
ted to u» to live in idleness; you ought to eat your 
bread by the sweat of your brow; you must abstain 
from all sin, while we may give ourselves up with 
impunity to every kind of excess; you must defend 
the stale at the risk of your lives, hut religion for¬ 
bids us to expo-e ours. 1 I will now tell you what is 
the Christianity that I profesH, and which you en¬ 
deavour to render suspected. It commands men to 
obey the laws, and respect the magistrate; to pav 
tribute atid impositions where they are due; to riv«, 
one another oiilv in beneficence; to support and re¬ 
lieve the indigent; to share the griefs of their neigh- 
hour, and to regard all mankind as brethren It 
further requires the Christian to expect salvation 
from God alone, and Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
i Master and Saviour, who givelh eternal life to them 
who believe on him. Such are the principle* from 
which, in tho exercise of my ministry, 1 have nevei 
departed.' 

In addition to the suhieet of the Lenti.. fast, 
Zwiugli calico the attention of the Zuriehers to the 
gross abuses winch had sprung up in Switzerland from 
the celibacy of the clergy, ami in a private lotto- to 
the bishop of Constance ho strongly urged the 
moral of this human ordinance Instead of listening, 
however, to the respectful remonstrances of the lie 
former, the bishop began to persecute several of the 
clergy who lmd made themselves prominent in sup¬ 
porting the new opinions. Reproaches and calum¬ 
nies of every kind were now heaped upon Zwingli 
and his friends. They were branded with the appcl 
latiou of Lutheran heretics, and accused of holding 
opinions hostile to the Sec of Rome. Controversies 
of the most violent description now arose between 
the contending parties, and the most unseemly dis¬ 
putes often took place during div ine set vice or. the 
Sabbath. Such a slat* of matters was deeply dis¬ 
tressing t<- the nund uf Zwingli. He was at raid that 
the people might begin to lose all respect uir .li 
gion, and that the most Injurious consequences might 
result to the morals of the community He appear® «l 
accordingly before the great council of •Zurich, and 
respectfully requested that a public conference should 
be held at which he might have an opportunity of 
defending himself und his doctrineB. The wish o( 
the Reformer was acceded to, and a conference was 
arranged between the two parties, to take place on 
the 29th January 1523, when both were appointed 
to set forth their respective doctrines, and-to support 
them by Holy Scripture alone. 

In preparation for the proposed conference, Zwin¬ 
gli published and distributed extensively sixty-seven 
propositions embodying the chief doctrines be hod 
preached. The most important of them were these 
« That the gospel is the only rule of faith, and the 
assertion erroneous tliat it is nothing without the 
approbation of the church; that Christ is the only 
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head of the church; that all traditions are to be re¬ 
jected; that the attempts of the clergy to justify 
their pomp, their riches, honours, and dignities, are 
the cause of the divisions in the church; that pen¬ 
ances and other satisfactory works, are the dictates 
of • W'.fction alone, and do not avail to salvation: that 
mass is not a sacrifice, hut simply the rommemo- 
f.-tfwi of the sacrifice of Christ; tiiat meats are in¬ 
herent; that the habits of monks savour of hypo- 
"• • -v ; that (toil has not forbidden marriage to any 
'■ » f Christians, and consequently it is wrong to 
. sttlict it to priests, whose celihae.y has become the 
cause of great licen* ; ousness of manners: tiiat ex¬ 
communication ought onlv to take place for public 
scandals, and bo pronoun >d by the church of which 
th'i "'m.. is a member; that the power which the 
1 , . „■». hislmns arrogate to themselves, is the of- 
■ j>r' le, a ’ lifts no foundation in Scripture; 

•1 alone tias power to forgive sins; that to 
a' tohii.on for imney is to become guilty of 
'/; »'.at the Scripture say nothing of such a 
ire uf> p irgftlorv ; that the Of .! oynrit'mu, or thu 
<r that grace h- i c <<irdy I* mod from re- 

tii , , - he sic, rmnciitb, is a dt o- vf modern inven- 
‘■.'i; ,!>■ • no person (night t u e inoleslcd for Ids 
rsligious opuiii os. >i being the duty of the inagis- 
note to stop t’“'St inly which tend to disturb the 
jmbli nuupiiliity: • id that tin? word of God ac- 
biowledges none bi-hops , nd priuata but those 
who preach the gospel. 1 ' 

The conference took place on the day appointed 
in the presence of the rounci. of two hundred, the 
greater part of the nobility, and a largo asaembly of 
rhe people; v * -o successfully did the Swiss Re¬ 
former defend ms not iiies igainst Falter the vieur- 
geueral, win. was b : s chief and al ost sole opponent, 
that the c.v ril i.-io-stid toe proewdimru by passing 
the fullowiuc < s: “That Zwingli having neither 
been eon>' -cd of heresy nor refuted, should "continue 
ici preset’fhe •'omd . ■ had «.„«e haherto, that 
•he pa&ys of i; -cl; ( t< •{♦.'their discourses on 

tl e words of Sc. ...ig; a,. tlJ t both |ia"ies 

he !i» tain fre ■ all' f on«. rejections.” The 
publi* Vc of this decree gave a power':1 impulse to 
the progress of the Reformation in Switzerland. 
The doctrines of Z i i v, i were yueralV ' embraced 
throughout the canton of Zurich, .^>1 sprcajhig from 
one district to another, chiefly through the ihjxuirx of 
tlie Swiss Reformer and hi ; friend Leo, who 
came to Zurich in the beginning of ; ;52% rim minds 
of the people were every day becoming- yore alie¬ 
nated from the Romish church, and more favourable 
to the reformed cause. 

The Pope meanwhile seemed to take little or no 
interest in the important religious movement which 
was carrying forward among the Swiss. Zurich was 
the only canton which steadfastly refused to join the 
league with France, and still supplied the Papal 
army with efficient soldiers; while the rest of the 
■cantons lent their support to France, and treated the 


Pope's legate with such determined hostility, that in 
Zurich alotic could he reside with safety. In these 
circumstances Hadrian, who at that time filled the 
Papal chair, felt unwilling to take active measures 
in opposition to the reform movement in Zurich, and 
contented himself, even while the controversy was at 
its height, with despatching a flattering letter to 
Zwingli, entreating him to employ his influence in 
retaining on the side of the Pope a canton which 
hiiii already done good service in the cause of the 
church. The Reformer had taken his ground, and 
he was resolved to maintain it. Racked by the 
Council of Zurich, he proceeded to rectify some of 
the more obsious ecclesiastical abuses. Nuns were 
allowed to leave their convents ; several of the clergy, 
in defiance. the law of celibacy, entered into the 
married stai , a German baptismal service was in¬ 
troduced in the city, and a new and more suitable 
constitution was given to the cathedral chapter. The 
citizens of Zurich had now become warm friends of 
the Reformation, and in their seal they assembled 
and pulled down a crucifix which had been erected 
at .no gate of the city. A tumult followed, and 
several of the ringleaders were apprehended ami 
brought before the council, who, however, were di¬ 
vided in opinion as to the extent of punishment 
which ought to be inflicted upon the oflenders. Be¬ 
fore giving sentence, therefore, they resolved to sum¬ 
mon a Ncconc^confurciico on the worship of images and 
tins sacrifice of the masH. This conference took place 
on the 28th of October 1523, nearly nine hundred 
persons being present. All the bishops and cantons 
of Switzerland had been invited, but. only Scliafliau- 
sen and St. Gall sent delegates. The discussion ter¬ 
minated os in the first conference iu favour of the 
Reformers, but the council came to the resolution 
that while they considered the worship of images as 
unscriptiiral. and the mass as no sacrifice, they would 
leave the ancient order of things for a time undis¬ 
turbed until the people were more thoroughly im- 
farnmd m the disjfoted points. Meanwhile they 
liberated the " 'toners whose trial had given rise to 
tlie conference The bit^iop of Constance, ever zeal¬ 
ous in supporting tile doctrines of the t'liurch of 
Rome, published a defence of the worship of images 
and the sacrifice of the mass. To this Zwingli re¬ 
plied in air able and conclusive treatise against these 
two leading doctrines (If Romanism. So impressed 
were the council with the force of the arguments 
adduced by flm Reformer, that they resolved to make 
open concessions to the desire so generally expressed 
forereform, and accordingly the shrined pictures in 
the churches were allowed to be closed ttp, and every 
priest was left free to celebrate mass or not as be 
chose, in the course of a few months more an or¬ 
der of Council was issued decreeing the abolition of 
gpages in all place* of public worship. This was 
followed by nc rapid disappearance of all the ob¬ 
ject* and usages of supesstition, and the substitution 
of a simple and Scriptural mode of worship. On 
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Mautidy-Thunday 1525, the lord's .Supper was cele¬ 
brated in itu original simplicity in the great minster 
of Zurich. Monasteries were suppressed and eliaugcd 
into schools and almshouses. 

After Zurich had begun the work of Reformation 
in Switzerland, SchafhauHen and Apporizell openly 
joined the party The other cantons, particularly 
Heliweitz, Uri, IJnterwaldon, Lucerne, Friburg. and 
Zug, entered into a league “ with all their power, so 
help them God, to stand by the old faith and banish 
the new; also to hare no fellowship with its adhe¬ 
rents.” For some time matters assumed a very 
threatening aspect. A civil war seemed to ite im¬ 
pending, which, however, was at this time happily 
averted. 

About the period at which we have now arrived, 
the canso of the Reformation was not a little impeded 
in its progress, both in Switzerland and Germany, by a 
keen dispute which arose among tho Reformers them¬ 
selves on the subject of the bodily presence of Christ 
in the sacrament of the Supper. For a few years 
Zwingli had privately entertained and even publicly 
promulgated opinions on this subject contrary alike 
to those taught by the Church of Rome, and by the 
principal loaders of the Reformation. The expres¬ 
sions used by our blessed Lord, “ This is my body,” 
ho maintained to be figurative in their character, and 
to imply nothing more, than that the sacramental 
bread was a symbol or emblem of Qhrist’s body. 
The Lord's Supper was thus in his view a simply 
Commemorative ordinance. The same explanation 
of the words of institution was given by GScolatnpa- 
dius of Basle, who professed to have derived his opi¬ 
nions on the point from the writings of Augustin. 
Traiisubstantiatioii, or the actual conversion of the 
Micramenta! elements into tho real body and blond of 
Christ, was then, as it still is, the recognized doc¬ 
trine of the Church of Rome. On this subject, there¬ 
fore, the Swiss Reformer was so completely at va¬ 
riance with the teaching of the church to which he 
belonged, that ho felt no smitll difficulty and deli¬ 
cacy in explaining the matter to the people. While 
meditating on tho best modn of developing his senti¬ 
ments, he had a dream which he thus relates: “ 1 
tell the truth, and moreover what I have to tell is so 
true, that my conscience compels me, against my 
will, to reveal wlgR the Lord has bestowed upon me; 
for I am well aware to what ^ests and insults 1 shall 
in consequence expose myself. I say thou, that at 
break of day, in a dream, I Appeared to myself to 
liave a tedious debate with my former opponent, and 
at length to havo become so completely tongue-tfed, 
as to have lost tho power of saying w*at I knew to 
be true. This iuability seemed to distress me ex¬ 
ceedingly, asMolnsive dreams in the night sometimes 
do—for still, as far as I am concerned, I relate but a 
mere dream, although it is by no means a light maV 
ter which I have Went, by this dream—thanks be to 
God for whose glory aloxfi I reveal these things. 
When in this perplexity I thought I saw a man 


{whether he was black hr . uite I do not remember 
for 1 am telling only my dream) who said to me, 
‘ Stupid man that thou art, caust thou not answer as 
in Exodus xii. concerning the paschal iamb. This is 
the Lord's passover.’ 1 immediately awoke, rose, 
consulted the passage in the Septuagint, and made 
use of it iu my Hermou that day with so much suc¬ 
cess, that those who had formerly entertained doubts 
on the subject of the Lord's Supper, immediately 
yielded to tha conviction which it produced.” 

To promote the progress of Divine truth, not in 
Zurich alone, but throughout Switzerland generally, 
Zwiugli established a new academy, one of the fun¬ 
damental rules of which was, that, in the tlieoh gical 
department, the teaching of the professors should be 
solely based on the Old ami New Testaments. The 
benefit of this institution was felt not only during the 
lifetime of its founder, but has extended down even 
to the present day, many able and accomplished 
theologians having received their instruction within 
its walls. 

Iu Switzerland, as in Germany and the Nether¬ 
lands, the Reformation was hindered not a little by 
the extravagant excesses of the Anabaptists. A 
body of these fanatics having come to Zurich, sue 
ceeded in gaining over two learned men, Grebel and 
Manzius, ami directed all their energies towards de¬ 
preciating Zwingli, and diminishing his influence 
among the people; alleging that they alone were the 
true church, and that all those in connection with 
the reformed churches were unregenerate. They 
further insisted on the baptism of infants as invalid, 
on the necessity of adult Imprison in all coses, and on 
re-baptization as the criterion of the genuine mem¬ 
bers of the Church of Christ. The council made 
every attempt to settle these disputes in an amica¬ 
ble manner. Under their authority Zwingli held 
private conferences with their leaders, desirous, if 
possible, to convince them of their eiTors. All, 
however, was unavailing, and the Reformer found it 
necessary publicly to censure thoir conduct, and to 
warn the people against them. Roused to madness 
by this public condemnation of their doctrines, they 
rushed to the city in crowds, with ropes round their 
waists, and branches of willow in their hands, pour¬ 
ing torrents of abuse upon Zwingli, and uttering tha 
most fearful execrations against him. They re-bap¬ 
tized people in the public streets, proclaimed them¬ 
selves to be the elect ones, and threatened to de¬ 
stroy all who should oppose them. 

Amid the commotions which ensued, Zwingli ex¬ 
erted all his influence with the council to prevent 
them from using coercive measures against the Ana¬ 
baptists, hoping by gentle means to reclaim them 
from the error of their ways. A small fine at first wae 
the penalty imposed upon them for re-baptising, and 
this being ineffectual, some of them were apprehend¬ 
ed and committed to prison. Such moderate, mea¬ 
sures, however, had little effect in restraining tikes* 
misguided men from disturbing the peace of the city 
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! Hm council aocordinj^^poceeded to take still 
more stringent steps, and issued an edict forbidding 
them under pain of death to re-baptiee any person 
within the territories of Zurich. In the fiiee of this 
decree, Manaius persisted in re-baptizing a number 
| of people; whoreupon, being apprehended, and de¬ 
claring his determination to act in defiance of titp 
law, he was publicly executed on the 5th of January 
1527. This decided step, on the part of the civil 
authorities, which had not been taken without ear¬ 
nest remonstrances against it by Zwingli, bail the 
desired effect in checking the excesses of the Ana¬ 
baptists, and putting an end to the tumults they had 
raised. 

The reformed doctrines were now professed gen¬ 
erally throughout most of the cantons of Switzer¬ 
land. In Berne especially, they had been evtim- 
I sivcly received. The old superstitions were fast 
' disappearing; the Romish cathedrals and elmrches 
were almost wholly deserted; and the sermons of the 
reformed preachers were listened to by crowded and 
eager audiences. A proposal was made to abolish 
the mass, and to make a public avowal of adherence 
1 to the Reformation. Before doing so, however, the 
I council summoned a convocation of the clergy of the 
I canton for the purpose of inquiring whether the dne- 
j trines of Zwiugli appeared to them consonant with 
Scripture. Zwiugli, along with several Swiss and 
German divines, attended the convocation, which 
was held towards the close of 1527; and so success- 
' ful were the reformed in defending their principles, 
that, with the sanction of the council of Borne, the 
| reformed worship w.v established throughout the 
whole canton. The Romish cantons, perceiving that 
the Reformation was rapidly gaining ground, took 
alarm, and anxious to repress the growing tendency 
towards a revolt from Rome, commonced a system 
of oppression and persecution, expecting thereby to 
reclaim those who had quitted the communion of the 
church. The cantons of Zurich and Berne were re¬ 
solved to maintain their ground in die face of all 
opposition, and they were quite prepared, if neces¬ 
sary, to defend themselves in open war. 'Die cala¬ 
mity of a civil war. however, was obviated in the 
meantime by the mediation of the neutral cantons, 
and a treaty of peace was signed on the 25th of 
June 1529, which was favourable to the reformed 
throughout all the cantons of Switzerland. 

One of the most grievous sources of discourage¬ 
ment to the friends of the Reformation arose about 
this period from the controversy on the subject of 
the Lord's Sapper, and th^ separation thereby 
effected between the Saxon and Swiss Reformers. 
The doctrine of the bodily presence of Christ in the 
Sapper had been established in the Romish church 
aims dm first Lateran council, in A. !>. 1215, and to 
this ancient doctrine Lather, for a time, firmly ad- 
hemd>.«p.The first who commenced the controversy 
jpriWhristad^ (ace Cakom>stadiass), who poured 
l 'vWfc from Basie his indignation against Luther, in a 


succession of writings directed against his doctrine ot 
the lord's Supper. Luther had so far differed from 
the Romish church as to deny the opt a* npemtum, or 
necessary efficacy of the sacrament, and to reject 
transubstantiation, but he had maintained the rent 
presence of the Ixidy and blood of Christ in and with 
the sacramental elements. l)r. Carlstndt, on the 
contrary, maintained the Lord's Supper to be no¬ 
thing more than a commemorative rite, and the ele¬ 
ments simply symbols of the body and blood of 
Christ. Zwingli had long held this doctrine in 
secret, and now, therefore, he openly avowed Ins 
sympathy with the views of Carlstadt. Erasmus 
was understood to be inclined to the same opinion. 

This i onti o\ cray was conducted on both sides with 
great ability and power. In rclutution of Carlstndt 
Luther wrote against the celestial prophets ill 1625, 
while Bugcnhagcn directed his work on (he same 
subject agaiiiKt Zwingli, who defended his doctrine 
in several works, followed by (Eeolainpadius, who 
had imbibed the same sentiments. In a preface 
which Luther prefixed to Agricola’s translation o( 
the Swabian Hyngramma into German, the great 
Saxon Reformer first encountered the Swiss pnrty, 
and from that moment a strife aiuse of the most 
bitter and exasperated kind, between Luther and 
Zwiugli, who ought to have been united in the kinds 
of a common brotherhood against a common fos. 
Nor was tho*Swiss doctrine of the laird’s Huppci 
confined to Switzerland, it had many suppoiteis 
also in the south of Germany. For several yoais 
the Reformed churches were agitated to a lamenta¬ 
ble extent by the unhappy controversy which had | 
thus arisen, and it was not till 152!) that serious at- j 
tempts were mode to reconcile the contending par¬ 
ties. The Landgrave of Hesse was the most active ! 
in resorting to hualing measures. Being himself an | 
ardent friend of the Reformation, he was deeply dis- i 
trcsHod at the alienation and estrangement which I 
had taken place of the two leaders of the movement 
from each other. Vflth the view of bringing etuzt 
a friendly conference on the disputed point, he piw- 
vailed upon Luther and Zwingli to meet at Mar- i 
burg, accompanied by*a few friends on cm li side. The ) 
meeting was held at the request of the Landgrave, 
but led to no satisfactory result, the two Reformers 
being at thfc close of it as far as evei from agreeing 
on tiie point hi dispufr. An attempt was made, 
however, to^ reconcile them pm son,illy, but while 
Zwingli entered readify into the proposal, it was 
sternly declined by Luther who expressed his aston¬ 
ishment that Zwingli should lay claim to be regarded ) 
as his Christian brother, when they differed on a point 
so momentous. Before the conference terminated, 
however, fourteen articles were drawn ap by the Swiss 
and Gtffman divines jointly, containing the essen¬ 
tial doctrines of Christianity, which they signed by 1 
common consent. The disppted ^oint of the Eu- . 
charist was left meanwhile in abeyance, both parties 
agreeing to exercise mutual charity and forbearanes j 
o * 1 
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towards each other. Once more did the Landgrave 
endeavour to persuade the two great Reformers to 
recognize one another as brethren. Zwingli held 
out the hand of reconciliation, but Luther was inex¬ 
orable. 

The effect of the discussion upon the mind of the 
! Landgrave was, that lie gave a decided preference to 
; the doctrines of Zwingli. In vain did both Luther 
and Melanethon endeavour by correspondence to 
; convince him of the truth of ennsubstaniiatinn. The 
j diet of the empire convened at Augsburg in 15.30, and 
! while the Lutlicrans presented their opinions to the 
1 diet, the Zwingliatm also gave in their confession of 
I faith which had been drawn up by Martin llttcer, 

J and was called the Tetrapolitnu Confession, from the 
| four towns, Strasburg, Constaneo, Moiningen, and 
' Lindau, by which it was presented. The only point 
. in which the two confessions differed from each other 
j: respected the doctrine of the bodily presence of 
Christ in the Supper; the followers of Zwingli main¬ 
taining the simply symbolic character of tin* elements. 
At the same diet the Swiss Reformer presented his 
own private confession, which contained tiiese words 
on the subject of the Lord’s Supper: “ I believe that 
In the holy cueharist or supper of thanksgiving, the 
real body of Christ is present to tin* eye of faith, 
that is, to those who thank the Lord for the bene¬ 
fits conferred on us in Christ Ids Son, acknowledge 
that he. assumed a real body, truly bhH'cAmI in it, and 
• washed away our sins in his own blood; and thus 
tho wholo that Christ has done is, as it were, present 
o the oyo of their faith. Hut that the body of 
Christ, in substance and reality, or that Ids natural 
body is present in the Supper, and is received into 
our month, and masticated by our teeth—as the pa¬ 
pists, and some win) look back to tho flesh-pots of 
Egypt represent —that I not only deny, but unhesit¬ 
atingly pronounce an error, and contrary to the Word 
of God." lie subjoins elaborate proofs from Scrip¬ 
ture, reason, and the Fat hers, a in support of these 
views. To this confession Kek, the Romish divine, 
replied; and Zwingli defended himself in a letter 
addressed to the Emperor anil the Protestant princes. 

Whilst the Swiss Reformer was thus engaged in 
refutiug the doctriue of consuhstantiatiou as taught 
by Luther, his mind was much occupied yi devising 
means for promoting the pt*grcss of tho Reforma¬ 
tion in Switzerland. Both in private and in public 
he was indefatigable in bis h^ours for the advance¬ 
ment of the good cause. Nor were the enemies of 
the Reformation indifferent to the inroads wluch 
were daily making on tho kingdom of darkness; but 
they were resolved to make a deteranned effort to 
crush the Piptcstaut cause. The diet of Augsburg 
had published a decree condemning the Protestants, 
and also the Sacrementariaus, as they called the 
Zwingliaus, and enjoining a strict conformity to the 
Church of Rome in all* points. In consequence of 
this intolerant decree, the Protestant princes of Ger¬ 
many assembled at Smalkald in December 1530, and 


bound themselves to defend their religion against aU 
opposition from whatever quarter. The Emperor 
Charles V. was alarmed at this union; but being 
busily engaged in foreign wars, be left the Pro¬ 
testants to the free exercise of their religion through¬ 
out bis whole dominions. 

The doctrines of the Reformation had now dif¬ 
fused tiiemselves throughout almost every town and 
village of Switzerland. A speedy and complete 
triumph seemed now to await the cause of truth and 
religious freedom. But at the very time when the 
hopes of success were at the highest, Zwingli com¬ 
menced a course of acting which savoured more of 
the politician than the Reformer. He had evidently 
set his mind upon the overthrow of Charles V. and 
the substitution of a more popular sovereign iirhis 
place. With this view he listened to proposals for 
an alliance between Francis 1., the king of France, 
and the Swiss republics. This line of policy began 
to alienate from Zwingli many of his warmest and 
steadiest friends. Even the I-molgrave, of Hesse 
drew towards Luther, and sought to check the Swiss 
Reformer. The five Romish cantons, enraged at tho 
progress of Reformed principles, were eager to find 
some excuse for ridding themselves of the treaty of 
Cappel. Hitherto they had been restrained from 
proceeding to open violence by the superiority both 
in numbers mid force of the Protestant cantons; but 
having, in the meantime, made ample preparations, 
they wore now determined to make open war. Every¬ 
thing now assumed an alarming aspect; the tone of 
the Five Cantons became every day more threaten- ; 
itig, and Zwingli passed from one place to another 
proclaiming the necessity of a new Helvetian Con¬ 
stitution, involving au armed confederacy of tho 
friends oi the Reformation in every part, of Switzer¬ 
land. In this critical state of matters, the Protes¬ 
tant cantons held a diet at Arau on the 12th of May 
15.31, when a middle course was adopted on the 
suggestion of the deputies from Berne. "Let ns 
close our markets,” said they, "against the Five 
Cantons; let us refuse them com, salt, wine, steel, 
and iron; we shall thus impart authority to the 
friends of peace among them, and innocent blood 
will bo sjiared.” This proposal was *"esisted by 
Zurich, headed by Zwingli, that canton expressing 
a decided preference for war. The Bernese propo¬ 
sition. however, prevailed, and the consequences to 
the Five Cantons were of the most disastrous de¬ 
scription. Famine, and its invariable attendant, 
disease, spread among the inhabitants despondency 
and death. Closely shut up in their mountains, all 
communication with them was intercepted by Zurich 
and the other allied cantons. Still the Romish can¬ 
tons were inflexible. “ We will never permit," said 
they, " the preaching of the Word of God; as the 
people of Zurich understand it." In vain were they 
reminded that by persecuting the reformed they 
were violating the treaty of peace. Holding a diet 
at Lucerne they came to the resolution of waging 
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j war in defence of the church and the holy see. 

! Having finished their preparations accordingly, they 
• took the field on the (Sth of October lfi31. 

, Cappel, about tliree leagues from Zurich, was the 
' point at which the army of the Five Cantons was 
concentrated. Alarmed at the intelligence of tlu> 
i arrival of the enemy, the militia of tlm canton were 
hastily assembled, and Zwiugli accompanied them as 
j chaplain to the scene of action. A battle ensued, 
i fought with the utmost bravery on both sides, but 
1 the Zurichers being at length overpowered by num¬ 
bers, were thrown into confusion and completely 
defeated. In the heat of (lie action Zwiugli felt 
' mortftlly wounded, and in a shoit tuno expired, ex- 
1 claiming as he lay in the agonies of death, “ Wh.it 
matters this misfortune V They may indeed hill the 
body, but they cannot kill the soul." Thus died the 
1 great Reformer of Switzerland, leaving behind him 
1 an imperishable name. 

i This \ ietory at C.ippel was bailed by the Romanists 
| as s sure procursoi, in tlieir view, of the resolution 
of the Papal authority, not in Switzerland alone, but 
. throughout all Korop. Then expectations, how¬ 
ever, were doomed to lie disappointed; the cause of 
| the Reformation had in it a vital energy who h no 
i opposition of man could possibly distroy. Meanwhile 
, the Zunehers were deeply discouraged by the res t rses 
' which they Itad sustained, ami with no other stipu¬ 
lation tlian that their faith should be ptenorved, they 
concluded a peace with the Fist Cantons. 

I The Church of Rome now succeeded in regaining 

i the ascendency in those very parts of Switzerland 
1 where her sway had h*'en most indignantly disowned. 
“Tim wind of advoivity," says JfAul ignf 5 , “ wbh 
blowing with fury: the evungelnal churches tell ono 
, after another, like the pines in the forest whose fall 
before the battle of the Qouhel had raised such 
gloomy presentiments. The Five Cantons, full of 
gratitude to the Virgin, made a solemn p’ilgrimugo 
! to her temple at Emsidlen. The chaplains cele- 
' bra ted anew their mysteries in this desolated sauc- 
, tuary, the aGbot, who lutd no monks, sent a number 
1 1 of youths into Swabia to he trained up in the rules 
of the order, and this famous chapel, which Zwingle's 
{ voice hod converted into a sanctuary for the Word, 

{ became for Switzerland, what it has remained until 
this day, the centre of the power and of the intrigues 
of the Papacy. 

“Rut this was not euongh. At the v.ry time 
that these flourishing churches were falling to the 
ground, the Reform witnessed the extinction of its 
brightest lights. A blow from a stone had slain the 
energetic Zwingie on the field of battle, and the re¬ 
bound reached tins pacific (Ecolampadius at Basle! in 
the midst of a life that was wholly evangelical. The 
| death of his friend, the severe judgments with which 
they punned his memory, the terror that had sud¬ 
denly taken the place of the hopes he had entertained 
of the future—all these sorrows rent the heart of 
UPinnhw^piMiiia, and soon his head and his life in- 
■ : * 
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clinod sadly to the tomb. ‘ Alas 1' cried lie, * that 
Zwinglu, whom I have so long regarded as my right 
ann, lias fallen under the blows of cruel ouemies 1 
Ho recovered, however, sufficient energy to defend 
the memory of his brother. ‘ It was not,' said he, 

‘ on the heads of the most guilty that the wrath ol 
1’ilato and the lower of Siioum full. The judgment 
Itcgan in the house uf God; our presumption lion 
been punished, lot our trust be placed now on the 
Lotd alone, and this will be an inestimable gain," 
(Ecolainpnduis declined tho cal) of Zurich to take the 
plai e of Zwingie. ‘ My post is here,' said ho, as lie 
looked upon Basle." 

How often iu tho history of the Christian church 
iuix tho truth of the pioverb (icon realized, tliat 
“ Hum’s extmmty is God's opportunity," Tho death 
of Zwiugli, followed by that of (Eeidnm[uulius, ap¬ 
peared at first as it it were the death-blow of the 
Swiss Reformation. But at that very moment, when 
all seemed to he lost, was God prepuniig to com¬ 
mence a work of Kclormntum in Geneva, which 
should so ellectually opetato on the whole Helvetic 
tcrritoiy, us to revive ami finally establish the Re¬ 
formed church in that country. Calvin may he con- 
sideicd ns having succeeded to the authority ot 
Zwiugli in riwitzeiland When the Swiss Rctormcr 
fell on the field of Cnppcl, Geneva was still under J 
the power of Home, hut scurcely a year iiasscs when 
William Fawl is found preaching the gospel in that 
ancient city with acceptance and power, atnl in a 
few years more .John Galvin arrives to complete 
what Fund had begun. The doctrine ami discipline 
of the Itetonncd communion, as modelled by Galvin, 
(sec (xt \i va, Gnrm it or,) was received by the 
Helvetic lteloimed Cliuu.lt generally. Zurich ami 
Bcinc for a time adhered both to the tenets and form 
of gem mount wlmli Zwiugli had estulihshed; but ’ 
such was the pnuloiire ami powerful influenre of the 1 
French Retoimer, tliat he succeeded in overcoming 
their prejudices, and m eficcting a union uraong the 
Helvetic ehuii lies. ^The doctrine of Zwiugli on the 
subject of the rueharist, as being notliing moic 
tliJui a commemorative'rile, and of the presence of , 
Cliust in the sacrament, as being merely eymhnUceA 
or Jif/uraUve, was now abandoned, and the doctrina 
of Calvin recuived, whien acknowledges a real, 
though epi’ritiuil , presence of Chrism the sacrament, 
which is real hied by t!5o behoi cr alone. The doe- 
tnne of predestination nNo, though icsisted by Berne 
and Zurich for a time,"was at length accepted by the . 
Helvetic church, and a union ctlected between the J 
Sxflss churches and (liat of (ieneva. ; 

Puiity of doctrine, however, did not continue long 
to characterize (he Reformed churches of Switzer¬ 
land. riociuun, the originator of the SScinian heresy, 
was hiiWlf a member of the Swiss church, and even ' 
professed to receive the Helvetic confeorion. And 1 
even during the lifetimeof Calvin, Servetus, in Geneva 
itself, denied openly tht divinity of Christ. Dur¬ 
ing the last two centuries, the Helvetic Reformed 
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Church, wliile it lute maintained its ground against 
Popery, hajsgiven way toon influx of Arianism, Soci- 
nianism, and Rationalism, which has reduced its in¬ 
fluence among the Reformed churches of the Con¬ 
tinent far below what might have been expected from 
Its earlier bistory, lrreligion and infidelity iuive so 
completely pervaded Switzerland, even in its Pro¬ 
testant cantons, that a recent traveller of the highest 
intelligence ami integrity, Mr. Samuel Lning, re¬ 
marks, “ The Swiss people present the remarkable 
■ociai phenomenon of a people eminently inoral in 
conduct, but eminently irreligious; at the head of 
the moral states in Europe for ready obedience to 
the law, for honesty, tidelity, and sobriety—at the 
bottom of the scale for religious feeling, observunoes, 
or knowledge.” The full extent of this description, 
however, is scarcely borne out by the fact, that when 
the local authorities of Zurich, in 1839, appointed 
l)r. Strauss, the infidel author of 1 Das Lchcn Jcsu,’ 
to a professorship of theology, the. people, assisted 
by some of the clergy, rose in a mass to oppose his 
instalment, and so violent was the tumult, that even 
blood was shed. 

Religion, it must be confessed, is at a low ebb in 
Switzerland generally, and although a revival is no 
doubt going forward at Geneva, chiefly through the 
influence of the Evangelical Protestant Church, this 
extends little farther than a few of the larger towns. 
The Evangelical Society of Geneva is fio doubt ef¬ 
fecting a good work in their own country, as well 
as in France, hut much yet remains to he accom¬ 
plished before the Helvetic Reformed Church will 
l>e able to assert anything like a conspicuous place 
among the Protestant churches of Europe. 

HELVETIC CONFESSION. The lirst Helve¬ 
tic Confession was published six years after the pre¬ 
sentation of the Lutheran and Totrapolitau Confes¬ 
sions to the Diet of Augsburg. At a meeting of 
the Swiss divines held at liaslo in 1.036, it was re¬ 
solved to draw up a confession, not only on the 
disputud point of the eucliarist, but embodying the 
general articles of the Reformed faith. The task 
was committed to Hullingot 1 , Leo Judae, and three. 
Others. That which generally receives the name of 
the Helvetic Confession is, however, the larger one, 
called 1 Expositio Simplex,’ drawn up at \he request 
of the Elector Palatine, and composed by Bullinger. 
It was put forth, first in Latin, and afterwards in a 
German translation made by tjio author .himself. It 
consisted of thirty chapters, and was adopted not 
only iu Switzerland, but also in Germany and Scot¬ 
land, as well as by the Polish; Hungarian, and 
French Reformed churches. It was translated into 
French by Theodore Beza. 

11ELV1D1ANS. See Amtidica-Maiiia#itks. 

HEMKRES1A, the soothing goddess, a surname 
of Artemis (\vhj#h see), under which she was wot 4 
shipped in Arcadia. 1 

HEMEKO - BAPTISTS* (Gr. Daily Baptists), a 
Jewish sect mentioned by Epiphsnius, which derived 


t its name from practising daily ablutions, which they 
looked upon as an essential part of religious duty 
They are said to have agreed with the Pharisees in 
doctrine, with the single exception, tiiat like the Sad- 
ducces they denied the resurrection. It is not im 
probable that those who bhuned the disciples of our 
Lord for eating with unwashen hands (Mark vii. 1— 
8), may Iuive belonged to this sect.—The name 
Hemero-BajttisU is also given, in consequence of their 
frequent washings, to the Menix&ans (which see), 
or Christians of St. John. 

IIEMIPHORIUM. See Collojuum. 

HEN, spirits among the Taoists in China. They 
are the souls of the intermediate class of men*who 
are neither good nor evil. The Emperor puts his 
country under their protection, and he deposes them 
or degrades them if they neglect their duty. They 
arc in general friendly to men, and though invisible 
they perform many good offices for him. 

IIKNOT1CON, a formula of concord drawn up 
a. n. 482 by the Greek Emperor Zeno, through the 
influence of Acacius, bishop of Constantinople. This 
document was designed to put an end to the dissec¬ 
tions which the Monophysite controversy caused 
both in church and state. In the Henoticon, or Deed 
of Union, the emperor explicitly recognized the 
creed of the Niccne and Coubtantinopolitan councils 
as the only established and acknowledged creed of the 
church. 'This creed, he says, vvas received by that 
council of Ephesus which condemned Ncstoriiis, whom, 
along witli Eutyches, the emperor declares to be hero 
tics. He also acknowledges the twelve chapters ot 
Cyril of Alexandria to be orthodox, and declares Mary 
to be tho mother of God, and Jesus Christ to possess 
two natures, iu one of which he was of like substance 
with the Father, and in the other of the same sub¬ 
stance with us. Thus without naming the council of 
Cluilecdon, he fully recognized its doctrines, and 
called upon all true Christ iaus to unite on this basis. 
In this way the emperor hoped to maintaiu the truth, 
and yet to secure peace between the contending par¬ 
ties. In Egypt the object of Zeno was fully gained, 
but the bishops of Rome opposed the Henoticon aa 
casting a slight upon the last general council; and 
Pope Felix II. went so far as to e T ebmmunicate 
Acacius, at whose instigation the deed had been 
drawn up. The other patriarchs of the Eastern 
church sympathized with Acacius, who anathema 
tized in his turn the Latin Pope, ordering his name 
to be erased from the diptychs or sacred registers of 
the church. Thus the Oriental and Occidental 
churches continued in open hostility with one an¬ 
other for thirty-four years, until at length the for¬ 
mer church gave in her formal adhesion to the can¬ 
ons of the council of Chalcedon. 

HENRICIANS, a Christian sect which arose in 
the twelfth century, deriving their name from their 
leader Hemy, a monk of Ciuny, and a deacon, who 
came from Switzerland. In the retirement of his 
monastery, he had devoted himself to the study of 
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tn a New Testament, and drawing his knowledge of 
Christianity from the pure nusullied fountain oi the 
Word of life, he imbibed an earnest desire to sally 
forth into tho world and proclaim the truth to his 
feliowmen. Leading the solitude of the cloister, 
therefore, he went out a preacher of repentance in 
the habit of a monk, ami baiefoot. The fust scene 
of his missionary labours was the city of latuMimie, 
where, in the spirit of John the Baptist, he called 
upon the people to repent and turn to the Lord. 
After preaehing liore for a time, he proceeded into 
France, where, gathering around him a goodly num 
ber qf earnest and devoted associates, he termed 
them into an apostolical society These men, 
usually denominated llenrician», went betore their 
master, Iiearing in their hands tho lrnnner of the 
cross, and calling upon men to follow the cross of 
Christ. For a time the pleaching of Henry was 
limited to repentance, hut waxing bolder and more 
sealous as he proceeded in his mission,.lie began un 
Rpariuglv to expose the vices of the clergy ami the 
errors of the dominant church Ilis preaching was 
so powerful and awakening, that it was said a hi art 
of stone must have melti d under it. 

• The effect of the diseouises of this romai kable 
■nan is thus noticed by Neander: '*()n Ash-Wed 
riesday of the year 1110, two of Henry's spiiittiul 
society airived with the baunci of the cross at the 
city of Mans; they camp to inquire whether their 
master might visit the city as a preacher of ri pent- 
anee during the season of Lent. The people who 
had already heard so much of him, wore now anxi¬ 
ously expecting the tune when he would make his 
personal appearance. The bishop of the eity at t hat 
time, HddeK-rt, a pupil of Ueroimar of Tours, one of 
the more discreet and pious bishops, received the 
two messengers in a very friendly manner, and us 
Henry was not known as yet to be guilty of any 
heresy, as only his mighty influence on the people 

! was everywhere extolled, the bisliop rejoiced at the 
opportunity of securing a preacher like him for his 
people during the Lent. And being then about to 
start on a journey to Home, he gave directions to his 
archdeacon jliat he should allow Henry to preach 
without molestation. The latter soon won the same 
great influence here as he bad done everywhere 
else. Among the clergy themselves there was a 
j division. The higher clergy were prrjudiced against 
j him on account of his method of proceeding; the 
* younger clergy of the lower class, who were less tied 
to the church system, and had nothing to fear from 
henry's invectives, could not resist the impression of 
his discourses, and the seed of the doctrines which 
ha scattered among them, continued to spring up for 

* long time after him. They became hie adherents, 
and prepared a stage for him, on which he could be 
hand by the entire people. One effect of his 
preaching soon began to manifest itself. He chained 
th$ people to himself, and filled them with contempt 
and hatred towards the highgr clergy. They would 

■r 


have nothing to do with them. Tho dtviiu service 
celebrated by them was no longer attended. They 
found themselves exposed to the insults and gibes oi 
the populace, and iiad to apply for protection to the 
civil arm.’’ 

The oppositions which Henry encountered from 
the clergy only attracted the people the more to 
wards him. Multitudes both of the poorer ami the 
wealthier classes took him as their spiritual guide in 
all things. No wonder that when Hildebert returned 
trom Ins journey to Home, lie found tho affections oi 
the people of his diocese entirely alienated from him, 
and his episcopal blessing, which had formerly been 
so cagctly courted, now treated with contempt. 
Henry hud obtained au overwhelming influence over 
them. The bishop, with a meekness and prudence 
well fitted to win respect, instead of invuighing with 
bitterness against this powerful rival in his people’s 
affections, contented himself with simply directing 
Henry to leave Iuh dim esc and betake himself to 
some other field The zealous monk made no lesisi 
anee, hut forthwith directing his steps southward, 
made his appeal unco in l’rovence, where l’eter of 
Ilruis, a monk of similar spirit, hud already luboured 
before him. Heie he developed still more clearly 
Uis opposition to the errors of the ('hutch of Home, 
and du w down upon himself the bittei hostility of 
the clergy. jKt length the archbishop of Arles sue 
cccdcd in apprehending him. Having secured he 
person of Homy, the Homisli dignitary hud him coil- • 
vejed before the council of 1’isa, which was held in 
1134, under the presidenty of l’ope Innocent li. 
This council pmnounccd him a heretic, and con¬ 
demned him to confinement in a cell. 

in a short time the refonniug monk was set at 
liberty, when returning to the former seene of hil 
labours in tin South of France, lie resumed his mis 
sion us a detei mined opponent of the reiguing evils 
of the dominant ecclesiastical system. All (lasses 
flocked to hear him?and such was the eflei t of his 
preaching, after labouring for ten years m the die 
Iriets of 'lonlouse and ^.Ihy, that Bernai d of Clair 
vaux, in a letter to X nobleman urging him to put 
down tho heretics, plainly confesses, “The (hurches 
are without flocks, the flocks without priests, the 
priests are*nowhere treated with dm reverence, the 
churches are levelled dawn to synagogues, the sacra 
meats are not esteemed holy, the festivals are no 
longer celebrated." go rapidly did the sect of the 
Henricinns make way among the population gener¬ 
ally, that I lei nurd was obliged to confess, “Women 
forsake thei% husbands, and husbands their wives, 
and run over to this sect. Clergymen and priests 
desert their communities and churches; and they 
have been found sitting with long beards among 
weavers " 

* The alarming progress of this informing sect did 
not escape the anxious gtotu-e of the See of Home 
Pope Eugene III. happening to be at this time resi¬ 
dent in France, thought it necessary to .nke active 
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measures for the suppression of the Hcnricians. 
With this view he despatched to the districts where 
they chiefly abounded, a legate accompanied by the 
abbot Bernard, whoso ability and high character 
might produce, it was supposed, a favourable impres¬ 
sion upon the minds of the people. But even the 
holy abbot of Clairvaiix utterly failed in the object of 
bis mission; the followers of Henry successfully re¬ 
pelled his arguments by apposite quotations from 
the Sacred Scriptures. Foiled in all their attempts 
to reconcile these sectaries to the dominant church, 
the clergy had no alternative left them but to have 
recourse to violent measures. ITeury, accordingly, 
was once more seised and brought before the council 
of ltheims, which was held in that city in 1148. 
The archbishop of Bheims, who was his principal 
accuser, being averse to proceed to extremities, dis¬ 
suaded the council from inflicting capital punish¬ 
ment, and by his advice Henry was simply condemn¬ 
ed to imprisonment during life, with a meagre diet,, 
that if possible he might be brought to repentance. 
Boon after his committal to prison he died, and the 
sect which bore his name disappeared, only, how¬ 
ever, to give place to other sects holding the same 
principles, and animated by a similar spirit, who, in 
an almost unbroken series, continued till the period 
of the Reformation to lift their solemn protest 
against the errors and corruptions of the Church of 
Romo. Heo Apohtoliualh, Petroiisusians. 

HEPH2E8T/EA. See La.mimdkimioima. 

HEPI1A1STUS, the god of live in the ancient 
Creek mythology. He was said to bo the son of 
Xmu and Hera, and in the Human mythology is 
known by the name of Vulcan. Bom in Olympus, 
ho was dropped from thence by bis mother, or os is 
sometimes alleged, cast down by his father. An en¬ 
tire day was spent iu passing from heaven to earth, 
and in the evening Hepluestus landed on the island 
of Iidtmos in the sEgean Sea. As the deity who 
presided over tire, lie had a palace in Olympus, which 
was flttod up with a smith's Forge, where be con¬ 
structed thunderbolts for gods, ami weapons and ar¬ 
mour for mortal men. Later Greek and Roman 
writers represent his workshop ns not in Olympus, 
but in the interior of some volcanic island, for exam¬ 
ple, in Sicily, where ho was supposed to have lus 
forge under Mount AStna, ■where, assisted by the 
Cyclopes (which seo), ho prosecuted lus arduous 
labours. Uephmstus is represented as having taught 
men the arts of life, and at a'very ancient period he 
appears to have been a household god among the 
Greeks, small statues to his honour being pUced 
near the hearth. His worship was sefaetimes com¬ 
bined, as ut Athens, with that of Athena, and festivals 
were held iu" honour of both on one and the same 
day. 

HERA, one of the principal goddesses of the an 
dent heathen mythology. Sometimes she is de¬ 
scribed as the sister, and at other times as the wife 
of Zeus. She was worshipped principally at Argos 


and Santo*. On the occasion of her marriage with 
the king of Olympus, all the gods are represented as 
having attended, bringing with them presents in 
honour of the bride, and among the rest Oe pre¬ 
sented the gill of a tree with golden apples, which 
was guarded by the llesperides in a garden at the 
foot of Mount Atlas. By her marriage with Zeus, 
she was raised, according to the later writers, to the 
exalted honour of being the queen of Heaven, hut 
tlie union is said not to have been of the happiest 
description, so that she found it necessary to borrow 
the girdle of Aphrodite to win the love of her hus¬ 
band. She was the mother by Zeus of Ares, Hebe, 
and llephcfHtus. Hera was the goddess of mirriaga 
and of childbirth. Her worship seems to have pre¬ 
vailed throughout Greece from a very ancient period, 
and she is generally believed to have been the god¬ 
dess of nature. Among the Romans she was wor¬ 
shipped under the name of Juno. 

I1KRACM0IA, a festival anciently celebrated at 
k Athens every live years, in honour of the Grecian 
Ycity Heu.vci.es (which sec). 

HERACLEONITES, a Christian sect which arose 
in the second century, professing in a modiliud form 
the doctrines of the Vnlentinimi school of Gnostics. 
Clement and Origen make a number of quotationli 
from the writings of Ileracleon, from which it would 
appear that instead of interpreting the Gospel oi 
.John, on which he wrote a commentary, iu the plain 
literal signification, he sought to find a profound 
moaning, warped, however, by his decided partiality 
for thcosophic speculation. A specimen of the style 
of this Gnostic writer’s expositions of Scripture is 
selected by Noander from lleraeleon’s interpretation 
of John iv. 5—26, containing our Saviour’s conver¬ 
sation with the woman of Samaria: “With the sim¬ 
ple facts of the history, Heraeleon could not rest 
content; nor was he satisfied with a calm psycholo¬ 
gical contemplation of the Samaritan woman in het 
relation to the Saviour. His imagination immediate¬ 
ly traced in the woman who was so attracted by the 
words and appearance of Christ, the type of all spi¬ 
ritual natures, that are attracted by the godiike; and 
hence this history must represent the entire relation 
of the pneumatici to the Soter, and to the higher 
spiritual world. Hence the words of the Samaritan 
woman must have a double sense,—that of which 
she was herself conscious, and that which she ex¬ 
pressed unconsciously, as representing the whole 
class of the pneumatici; and hence also the words of 
the Saviour must be taken in a two-fold sense, a 
higher and a lower.. True, he did not fail to under¬ 
stand the fundamental idea contained in the Saviour’s 
language; but he allowed himself to be drawn away ’ 
from the principal point, by looking alter too much 
in the several accompanying circumstances. ‘The 
water which our Saviour gives,' says he, ‘hi Bom his 
Spirit and his power. His grace and his gifts are 
something that never can he taken away, never can 
be exhausted, never can pass from those who have 
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any portion in them. They that have received wliat 
ia richly bestowed on them from above, communicate 
of the overflowing fulness which they enjoy, to the 
everlasting life of others also.’ But then he wrongly 
concludes, that because Christ intended the water 
which he would give to lw understood in n symboli¬ 
cal sense, so too the water of Jacob's well must be 
understood in the same symbolical sense. It was a 
symbol of Judaism, inadequate to the wants of the 
spiritual nature—an image of its perishable, earthly 
glory. The words of the woman,—‘Give me this 
water, that 1 thirst not, neither come hither to 
draw,’—express the burthensome character of Ju¬ 
daism* the difficulty of finding in it anything where¬ 
with to nourish the spiritual lift, and the inadequacy 
of that nourishment when found. When our Lot d 
afterwards bade the woman call her husband, lie 
meant by this her other half in the spiritual world, 
the angel Monging to her;—that with him coming 
to the Saviour, she might from the latter reecho 
power to become united and blended with this her 
destined companion. And the reason for this arbi¬ 
trary interpretation is, that ‘ Christ could not have 
spoken of her earthly husband, since he was aware, 
tliat she had no lawful one. In the ttpirifmil sense, 
the woman knew not her husband — she knew no¬ 
thing of the angel belonging to her; ill the literal 
aeiimj, she was ashamed to confess that she was liv¬ 
ing in an unlawful connection.’ The water Itcing 
the symbol ol the divine life communicated by tho 
Saviour, Jloracleon wont on to infer that the water- 
pot was the symbol of n recipient spirit for this divine 
life on the jmrt of tho woman. She left her water- 
pot behind with him; that is, having now a vessel of 
this kind with the Sa> our, in which to receive the 
liviivg water the came for, she returned into the wot Id 
to announce that Christ was conte to the psychical 
uattircs.” 

HERACLES, the moat illustrious of all the hero- 
goth of heathen antiquity. Ilia worship has pre¬ 
vailed very extensively among all nations both of 
the East and the West. Homer makes him the sun 
of Zeus by Alcmcne, the wife of Amphitryon,.king of 
Thebea. He is said to have been bom B.C. 1280. 
He became romarkable for his bodily strength, and is 
chiefly noted for the twelve labour* which be suc¬ 
cessfully achieved. These were 1. The contest with 
the Nemean lion and its slaughter with his own 
hands. 2. The destruction of tho Lemmau hydra 
with its nine heads. 3. The wounding and carrying 
off of tiie stag of Ceryneia in Arcadia. 4 Tho tak¬ 
ing of the Erymanthian boar. 5. The cleaning of 
tin stables of Angesa in one day. C. The putting 
to flight of the Btymphalian birds. 7. The catching 
of tins Cretan boll. 8. The fetching to Mycenae of 
the mares of Diomedes. 9. The carrying off of tlte 
MBNUe of Hippoiyte, queen of the Amaxons. 10. 
The fetching of the oxen of the monster Geryoncs. 
It. The plucking and carrying away of tlte golden 
agglsaof the Hesperides. 12. The fetching of Cer¬ 


berus from the infernal regions. Besides titess 
Heracles is said to have performed many other feat* 
of strength and courage, and among the rest he 
fought against the giants ami defeated them. After 
his death he was worshipped throughout Greece as 
a god, and numerous temples erected to his honour, 
while festivals were established in commemoration 
of him, called Hr.KA('i.!UA (which sue). Among 
tho ancient Romans this deity was worshipped under 
tho name of llrreuh is, his worship having been in¬ 
troduced into Italy by Greek colonies, and thence 
conveyed into Gaul, Spain, and Germany. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, Sir Gardner Wil¬ 
kinson mentions Hercules as one of the twelve sec¬ 
ondary fTottips, under tho name of Gam, or rather 
jS'nw. He is a bcncflcenl deity, connected closely 
with the good god (Anris. “ lake Osiris," says Mr. 
Gross, “ he is an emanation of the supreme and im¬ 
mortal divinity, and Amim, the primeval source of 
light, is his illustrious sire. To him his eyes are 
steadily directed from the sodiaeal mansion of Aries; 
and. submissive to his parental bqhost, he diligently 
pursued tho sidereal path pointed out to him as the 
sphere of ltis actions, and the bright domain of his 
power. Hercules is emphatically tho propitious 
power, manifested in the blessings which the prolific 
waters of the Nile disseminate over Egypt. When 
it is asserted of him that he gagged or strangled 
Anta'its, the s#n of Poseidon and the earth, the mean¬ 
ing in, that he overcame, or at least effectually re¬ 
sisted, tho destructive sowl-showers of this ill-willed 
giant of the desert, by tho opposing flood of the 
Nil., and the introduction of canals into the Delta, 
especially towards the Libyan desert, and making 
them of Hitch a width that the stifling winds of that 
arid and arenaceous region could no longer drive the 
sands across the ample channels. Steadily persever¬ 
ing in the execution of a laudable enterprise, he 
opposed an additional harrier to the devastating en¬ 
croachments of the obnoxious and justly dreaded 
sands, by opening nufherous ducts for tlte purpose or 
irrigation; and by thus wisely intersecting Lowrr 
Egypt with a seasonable and healthful aqueous cir¬ 
culation, he, happily succeeded in still more eflertti- 
ally vanquishing Antaeus, the surly, mischievous 
monarch ol sand-plains and sand-slot inn. Hercules 
alone, the'puissant god, and invjmible wrestler, 
could accomplish labourf at once so extensive, so ar¬ 
duous, and so useful: no wonder that mythic fame 
accorded to lftm tho honour of sustaining the weight 
of heaven upon his Atlas shoulders 1 His name and 
dorflkg still survive in the record of the Utraclenn 
canal. Kuineaou* citu s Lore his name and comme¬ 
morated his deeds; and thuy were all situated at the 
mouth of the Nile, or on the banks of the canals: 
thus proclaiming to future ages that next to the 
Jiile, Hr rerdes was the most mnnlfioeut dispenser of 
water to the often thirsty, .ay, jarched land ol 
Egypt; the most renowned hero-god; and the illus¬ 
trious prototype of the Jewish patriarch’s viceregal 
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ton, whose name and merits rank among those of the 
earliest and most successful patrons of internal im¬ 
provement. In reference to Egypt, he is therefore 
properly surnamed Canobus, or the god of the wa¬ 
ters; and the Canolnan and the ITerauIcau mouths 
of the,Nile, are synonymous phrases.” 

Hercules seems to have liepn worshipped -from a 
very early period in Phoenicia, and children are said 
to have been sacrificed to him in the Phiviihian 
colonies of Carthage and (Jades, down even to the 
timo of Constantine. Artists usually represent this 
deity under the figure of a strong muscular man, 
clothed in the skin of a lion, and carrying or some¬ 
times leaning on an enormous club. 

HERACLITEANS, the followers of Heraclitus, 
a Greek philosopher, and a native of Ephesus, who 
Nourished about the end of the fifth century be¬ 
fore Christ. The fundamental principle of his phy¬ 
sical philosophy was, that fire was the origin of all 
material phenomena; but in addition to the physical 
world he acknowledged a spiritual and intellectual 
world. Sextus Empiricus lias pieserved fragments of 
tho writings of Heraclitus, which show that he founded 
his intellectual philosophy on the basis of a common 
or universal reason, thus lemindiug us of the eclec¬ 
tic system of Cousin in the* present day: “Uni¬ 
versal and diiine reason, according to him, is the 
criterion of truth. That which is universally be¬ 
hoved is certain; for it is borrowed from that com¬ 
mon reason which is universal and dniue; and, on 
the contrary, every individual opinion is destitute of 
certainty. . . . Such being the character of reason, 
mau remains in ignorance so long as he is deprived 
of the commerce of language; it is by means of this 
alone that lie begins to know. Common reason, 
therefore, rightly claims deference. Now this com¬ 
mon reason being nothing but the picture of the 
order of the universe, whenever we derive anything 
from it, we possess the truth; and when we interro¬ 
gate only our own individual understanding, we fall 
into error.” * 

Heraclitus ill his philosophy distinctly recognized 
a God, and seems to have endeavoured to found a 
school which should avoid tlu excesses of idealist 
pantheism on the one liand, and materialist atheism 
on tho other. 

HEIt&A, festivals celebrated in honour of Hera 
’(which see), in various town* of Greepe. Argos ap¬ 
pears to have been the original seat ot tho worship of 
this goddess, where there wegp three temples erected 
to her honour, and her festivals were celebrated 
every fifth year. The ceremonies of the lleran ^ere 
commenced with a procession of youip men clothed 
in armour, who marched to the temple of Hera, pre¬ 
ceded by one hundred oxen, and hence the festival 
received the name of Hecatombom. The high priest¬ 
ess accompanied the procession riding in a chariot 
drawn by two white oxen. On reaching the templS 
the hecatomb was nitrified, and the flesh of the 
oxen distributed among the people. As celebrated 


at Samos, the ttn im ditiered somewhat irctn the 
same festival at other places in Greece, the proces¬ 
sion consisting not only of young men in armour, but 
of maidens and married women in splendid dresses. 
At Elis again the festival was celebrated chiefly by 
maidens, and conducted by sixteen matrons, who 
wove the pej>hu or sacred robe for the goddess. 
One of the principal parts of tho festival consisted 
in a race of the maidens in the stadium, the prise 
being a got land of olive branches, and part of a cow. 
which was sacrificed to llera. 

HERANASIKIIA (Singhalese, herana, a novice, 
and xiU a, a rule or precept), a formulary required 
to be committed to memory by the* Hudhist uriest, 
while still in his noviciati • It is written in Klu, a 
dialect of the ancient Singhalese, and contains a 
number of rules or obligations under which the young 
priest professes to come. 

HERBS (Btrrru). At the original institution of 
the ptiswrer, the Jews weie eommandid to cat the 
paschal lamb with bittei hetbs. The Mishna and 
Maimonides mention five sorts of bitter herbs, any 
one or all of which might be eaten. According to 
some Jewish writers, chicory, wild lettuce, and bore- 
hound wete among the heibs which were intended 
to be used at the Passover, and Forskal tells us, that 
the Jews in Egjpt eat the Jotture along with the 
paschal lamb The modern Jews generally use as 
bitter herbs some lettuce, chervil, parsley, celery 
and wild succory or horseradish. See Passover. 

HERCULES. See llutArn s. 

IlERCYNA, a surname of Dev.eter, under which 
slie was worshipped ot Lebadeia in liocotia. 

UERCYNA, a goddess of the infernal regions, 
worshipped at Lebadeia in Boeotia. She was a 
daughter of Trophonius, nnd a temple was erected to 
her containing the Btatuc of a maiden carrying a 
goose in her hand. In this temple, which was reared 
on the banks of & river bearing her name, Hercyna 
was worshipped along with Zeus. 

IIKRESIARC1I (Gr. ruler or head of a heresy), 
the principal leader of a heretical sect, or the author 
of a Heresy (which sec.) The ancient Christian 
Church always set a mark of infamy upon here- 
siarchs, making a distinction between them and 
those that followed thorn; allowing* the latter 
sometimes to continue in the clerical function tm 
giving evidence of repentance, but usually degrading 
the former without hope of restitution. This distinc¬ 
tion w^is observed in the case of the Donatists, l)o 
natira who was proved to be the author of the schism, 
bring alone condemned. 

yHERESY (Gr. harem, choice), a term which 
seems to have been originally applied to the selection 
of one opinion, or set of opinions, in preference to 
another. Hence, by a very easy and natural transi¬ 
tion it came to denote a particular school or sect - 
which maintained any particular daw of opinions. 
In this sense the word heresy waa used by the later 
Greek as well as by the Roman writers in speaking 











of dtfierem school* of philosophy. It was also em¬ 
ployed by the Hellenistic Jews to express the lead¬ 
ing sects which existed among their countrymen, 
and hence we find Josephus speaking of the three 
heresies of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 
In early times Christianity was called by the Jews 
the heresy of the Nazarenes; and by the apostles, os 
well as the early Fathers, a man who was not a true 
orthodox Christian was designated a heretic. In 
process of time, when the errors of men came to be 
added to, or even substituted for, the truths of the 
Word of God, the term heresy came to be restricted 
in its signification to any partial or erroneous view 
of Divine truth held by a man who professed to be¬ 
lieve in Christianity. 

Almost innumerable heresies have arisen in the 
course of the history of the Christian Church, and 
so varied are the modifications of error which have 
sprung up in the very bosom of the church itself, that 
the origin and progress of heresy have, become an 
important and almost indispensable department of 
ecclesiastical history. The advantages which accrue 
from this part of theological study are thus briefly 
noticed by Dr. Welsh : “ It is of the greatest con¬ 
sequence, for example, in the controversy with unbe¬ 
lievers. The little success that Christianity has met 
with in the world, the divisions and heresies which 
liave torn and afflicted the Church, and the frequent 
abuses and flagrant enormities which have often ren¬ 
dered the history of Christianity a melancholy re¬ 
cord of the follies and vices of man, have been urged 
by infidels as arguments against the idea that our 
•cligion could be divine. Wo are able in so far to 
obviate this difficulty on general grounds, and to 
argue, that as it forms no valid objection to the doc¬ 
trines of natnral religion, that they have been re¬ 
jected by multitudes of the human race altogether, 
and that they have exerted little influence upon 
many who liave professed to receive them ; so the 
doctrines of revelation may be true, notwithstand¬ 
ing the limited extent to which their influence has 
reached. But we may proceed farther, and draw an 
argument in support of the truth of Christianity from 
the very corruptions which have impeded its pro¬ 
gress and marred its beauty. Though our Saviour 
confidently predicted the ultimate triumph of his 
cause, he was far from declaring that its success 
would be immediate and universal. And the minute 
accuracy with which Christ and his apostles de¬ 
scribed, not only the opposition which the Christian 
cause was to experience from its enemies, but also the 
greater evils to which it would be subjected from 
those who should pretend to embrace it, may be con¬ 
sidered As a convincing evidence of the divinity of 
ear religion. But the objections may take another 
form in thchafids of the infidel and Soman Catholic, 
as implying an essential detect in the record, and the 
necessity of an addition to the written word in the 
d ec is i on s of an inftiHihle church. To meet these 
views, an acquaintance with t)p different sects that 


have appeared in the world is necessary; as liy such 
acquaintance alone we are enabled to show, that 
wherever, in any essential question, men have erred 
from the truth, the cause is never to be found in any 
obscurity in the Scriptures, while differences upon 
points df minor moment are not repressed even by 
an infallible church. An acquaintance with the 
heresies is of great importance, from the remarkable 
fact in regard to many of the doctrines of our Con¬ 
fessions and Creeds, tliat while the germ of them is 
to be found in the works of the most ancient Chris¬ 
tian writers, and though substantially they were 
always embraced by tlio Church, yet the full and 
distinct statement of them has generally been first 
occasioned by the existence of errors of an opposite 
description. Not that any thing essentially new has 
boon discovered, but that the attention of the Church 
lias been directed to those portions of holy writ that 
relate to such questions, by which meatm the nature 
and bearing of Christian doctrine have been more 
fully and more accurately evolved. Thus the spu¬ 
rious gospels forged by the Gnostics, and the false 
glosses made by thorn of the true, gospels, first pro 
pared the way for a right exegesis. Thus also the 
doctrine of the Trinity, though recoiled by tbs 
Church from the earliest times, was never set forth 
in all its fulness till the Fatripussiau, Sabollian, Arian, 
and Macedonia heresies, brought the various pass¬ 
ages of Scripture under the notice of minds solem¬ 
nised by tho subject, and sharpened in the contro¬ 
versy which was carried on. In like manner, tho 
Apollinariau, Nestorian, and Kiitychian errors led 
to a more definite explanation of the doctrines of the 
incarnation. And tin; same illus rations might be 
given respecting the doctrines of original sin, justi¬ 
fication by faitb, and others." 

The different heresies which from time to time 
have sprung up in the Christian Church are. minutely 
considered in the present work under their respec¬ 
tive names, but it nfty not lie without advantage 
to the reader if we give a rapid view in this article 
of the history of heresy ii% the different, phases which 
it assumed during tlh? successive centuries which 
elapsed from the Christian era down to the ltefnnna- 
tion in tho sixteenth century. The heresies which 
have arisen from tliat period onward to the present 
have been simply revivfils of old errors, either in 
their original grossness, or in a somewhat modified 
form. ’ • 

In its earliest development Christianity appeared in 
the closest connection with Judaism, the one, in fact, 
being the complement of the other. Both- our Lord 
and his apostles habitually recognized this truth mail 
their teachings, making their appeal in Explanation 
as well uif vindication of the Christian system to the 
Jqjvish or Old Testament Scriptures. The conse¬ 
quence was, that first converts^) thdEelief of Chris¬ 
tianity were drawn from two very different classes of 
men, Jews and Gentiles, whose respective opinions 
and pnyodkes gave rise to no slight conflict and jar- 
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ring of sentiment Among the members of the Chris¬ 
tum Church. The Jewish converts, in their intense 
devntedness to the Mosaic institutions, wero most 
unwilling to allow them to be superseded by the 
more spiritual doctrines and observances of Chris¬ 
tianity. Many of them, accordingly, even* during 
the first century, instead of contenting themselves 
with retaining ciicumrtsion. and the praetiee of some 
other Jewish ceremonies, were so unreasonable as to 
insist on the observance of Jewish rites by the Gen¬ 
tile converts also. Hod this been acceded to by the 
church generally, it would have proved an insur¬ 
mountable barrier with multitudes to the profession 
of the faith of Christ. So important, indeed, wasthe 
removal of this obstacle to the conversion of the 
Gentiles, that it was made the subject of a special 
revelation to the Apostle Peter, who was charged by 
a vision from heaven to make the offer of the gospel 
to the Gjantiles as well as to the Jews. Notwith¬ 
standing, however, this plain and explicit intimation 
of the Divine will on the matter, the J mini zing party 
continued resolutely to uige upon their t’ellow-Cliris- 
tians the perpetual obligation of the law of Moses. 
A controversy arose at Antioch on this keenly dis¬ 
puted point, and so bitterly was it conducted by both 
parties, that it liad well-nigh given rise, even at that 
early period, to a schism in the church. The apos¬ 
tles and elders, however, held a meeting at Jerusalem 
on the subject, and the result of their deliberations 
was, that circumcision was declared not to he bind¬ 
ing, and nothing farther was demanded from the 
Gentilo converts than the alistaiiiing “ from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication," regulations some¬ 
what similar to those which were required from pro¬ 
selytes of the gate. This decision of the brethren 
at Jerusalem was attended with the best effects, not 
only upon the Christians at Antioch, among whom 
harmony now prevailed, but upon the church at 
large. The Nicolaitans alone, appear to have Acted 
In literal opposition to the decree at Jerusalem, eat¬ 
ing things offered to idols, and indulging in fornica¬ 
tion. The destruction of Jen is&lem by the Romans, 
A. D. 70, and the consequent dispersion of the Jews, 
proved in a great measure the deathblow of the 
J udaizing tendency in the church generally, although 
we find remaim! of the sa-no spirit in the sect of 
the Nazarenes, who adhered to the ritual of the law 
of Moses. Of this sect the pirionitct appear to have 
been a branch who held that, along with faith in 
Christ, circumcision and the ceremonial law ought to 
be retained. They used only the gospel of Matthew, 
and celebrated both the Jewish and Christian Sab¬ 
baths. , 

The heresies of the first century, however, were 
not limited to those which had their origin in the 
Judaixing tendency; there were others of an equality 
injurious character which^sprung out of the systems 
of Gentile philosophy which then prevailed both in 
the Eastern and Western nations. Hence arose a 


mixed system of opinions which partook partly oi 
the idealist and mystical, and partly of the sensualist 
and practical. Simon Magus and his disciple Me¬ 
nander appear to have drawn their heretical opinions 
bom these Gentile sources. Thus they taught that 
Jesus did not really suffer, nor even possess a true 
body upon earth, but was merely a shadowy repre 
Mentation and a figure. The Cerinthiuiis, on the 
other hand, maintained that Jesus had a true human 
nature at his birth, but nothing divine ; that he was 
simply the son of Joseph and Mary, and that his 
divinity consisted in the communication of the Spirit 
at his baptism. 

During the second century the church oveftlowod 
with heresies no longer of a strictly Jewish, but of a 
thoroughly Gentile (haraetor, bt ing chiefly drawn 
from the idealistic system of the Grecian Plato, and 
the mystical theosophy of the Oriental philosophers. 
AVe refer, of course, to the diflerent sihools of the 
Gnosth k (which see), all of which agreed iu main¬ 
taining the net essary antagonism of mind and mat¬ 
ter, so that the Demiurges, who formed the material 
world, was viewed as essentially inferior to the great 
God who created the spiritual world. Hence inau is 
dualistic in character, because dualistic in constitution, 
lie possesses a material body which is corrupt and 
doomed to perish, while he has a soul or more ethe¬ 
real framework, which must either perish or be saved. 
Tho body being thus in their view' from its very na¬ 
ture corrupt, many of them doubted whether the 
body of Christ was a true body, or whether it was 
not rather a phantom which deceiv ed the eyes of 
men. Others attempted to compromise the matter 
by alleging that it was truly visible, not however 
from its own nature, but simply by the will of God. 
They taught that the soul of man, when freed from 
the body at death, is carried to the highest planetary 
region, and there detained along with the soul ot 
Christ, but that the mind, separated from the soul, 
traverses the whole planetary spheres, and ia at 
length conveyed to heaven far above all the planets, 
thence passing to the Pleroma, where the soul of 
Christ dwells in unalloyed bliss. The Cerdoniant 
so far differed from the Gnostics generally as to in¬ 
troduce the doctrine of a dualistic principle of all 
things, which was afterwards revived in several dif¬ 
ferent forms. The belief in the existence of a good 
and an evil principle was coupled with tire idea, that 
this world was created by the evil principle, and 
thus it was attempted to account for the introduction 
of moral evil. M&rcian attached himself to Ceido, 
but differed from him in various particulars. Thus 
be rejected the Old Testament as the wbrk of an 
evil, or at least of an imperfectly good spirit. He 
believed the body of Christ not to have been ireaL 
but imaginary. 

There were several heresies which arose in the 
second century in regard to the person of Christ; 
some going so far as openly to deny bis divinity, 
among whom was Theodotus of Byaantium, the first 
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probably who dared to avow Christ to be nothing 
more than a man. The Artemites revived this 
heresy. To this century belong the Montanisfa, a 
fanatical and enthusiastic sect, who from the extra¬ 
vagant nature of the tenets which they maintained, 
gained considerable favour at this early period of the 
history of the church, when the minds of Christians 
were earnest and susceptible. It was firmly main¬ 
tained by the Montanists that a true prophetic gift 
still existed in the church as in the days of the apos¬ 
tles. that extraordinary motions of the Spirit were 
still experienced by Christians, and that internal re¬ 
velations were imparted which conveyed additional 
information to that which is contained in the written 
Word. Montanus arrogated to himself, and to all his 
followers, including women and children, the privi¬ 
lege of those supernatural motions and revelations of 
the Spirit. 

A remarkable dissension broke out jn the course 
of this century between the Eastern and Western 
churches in regard to the lime when the Easter fes¬ 
tival ought to be celebrated by the Christian church. 
The Eastern or Asiatic churches maintained tiiat 
the proper period for its celebration was the day 
when the Jews observe the passover. The Western 
churches, on the other hand, asserted witli equal 
firmness that the Lord's Day, immediately following 
the Jewish passover, was the proper time for observ¬ 
ing Easter. Both churches, after much contention, 
adhered tenaciously to their own opinions. Seo 
Easter. 

The third century was marked by the appearance 
of a heresy which was of a strictly Oriental type, 
and was in many respects allied to the opinions of 
the Gnostics. Manes, the founder of this system, 
which from him reeeivud the name of the Manichean 
heresy, taught, that there were two original princi¬ 
ples diametrically opposed to each other, the purest 
light, which he called God, and a dark matter which 
waa the source of all evil, and which he believed to 
be endowed with a soul and life. In regard to the 
Divine Being, the Manicheaus held that from God 
proceeded two spirits of the same substance and 
Divine nature with himself; but not equal to him. 
These were the Son and the Holy Spirit; the former 
inhabiting the sun and moon; the latter, the air. 
From the same Supreme God emanated the A2ons, 
pare spirits infinite in number, but forming a king¬ 
dom over which God presided. From tbe mixture 
of light and darkness originated the world, and also 
man. Manes assumed to be an apostle, alleged that 
he had seen visions, and been translated to heaven, 
where he learned his peculiar tenets. He rejected 
the Old Testament, but admitted the Mew, with 
many interpolation’s sad corruptions, adding his own 
gospel, and other apocryphal books. 

Mot long after this century had commenced, Noetus 
of Smyrna gave forth the heretical sentiment in ref- 
•rraoe to the nature of the Godhead, that it cf lists of 
wtfyeMpenqtt. Tbesamajj&resy was revived after 


the middle of tho century by Sabellius, from whom it 
received the name of tho Sabollian heresy. A simi> 
lar set of opinions was afterwards taught by l'aul of 
Samosata, who more directly opposed the deity of 
Jesus Christ, and in consequence of his heretical 
views he was condemned in two councils held suc¬ 
cessively at. Antioch. A dissension occurred in this 
century, also, on the subject of ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline, Novates at Cartilage, in opposition to Cy¬ 
prian, tbe bishop of that city, seemed to deny the 
right of the church to exclude even delinquents from 
her communion. Movatian at Rome, on the con¬ 
trary, held that none should bo admitted into the 
communion of the church who had fallen into gross 
sin. Novatns, having been condemned at Carthage, 
fled to Koine, and adopted tho opinions of Novation, 
with whom he formed a separate sect, which main¬ 
tained that tho Church of Christ ought to be pure 
and free from all stain, and, therefore, that any indi¬ 
vidual who had once openly transgressed could no 
longer bo a member of the church. The Novation 
heresy lasted for several centuries. From this dis¬ 
sension on church discipline arose another contro¬ 
versy concerning the lsqitism of heretics, which con¬ 
tinued till the first Niccne council in the following 
century. 

The Arian heresy disturbed (he peace of the church 
throughout tho greater part of the fourth century, 
it originated in the teaching of Arius, a presby¬ 
ter of Alexandria, wbo denied tbe eternal deity oi 
tbe Sou of God, and maintained tiiat be was created 
by tbe Father before tho foundation of the world. 
Arius was excommunicated by Alexander bis bishop, 
but the heresy still continuing to spread, the Em¬ 
peror Constantine, who had embraced tho Christian 
faith, summoned the first council of Nice A. i». 325, 
at which the eternal deity of the Son and his con- 
substantiality with the Father were distinctly recog¬ 
nized. By this council, at which the emjieror him¬ 
self presided, tho he^sy of Arius was condemned, 
and he himself sent into banishment. In a short 
time, however, matters underwent a complete change. 
Arius, aided by his friemfx, secured the favour of tho 
emperor, and he was in consequence recalled. The 
favour shown to Arius and bis party did not termi¬ 
nate with tl«e life of Constantine ; it continued also 
during the reign of Constantins, his*son and succes¬ 
sor. Valeria also strongly inclined to Arian views, 
and it was net till tbe jjeatli of that prince, and the 
succession of Theodosius the Croat, that the church 
was delivered from the Arian heresy, and restored to 
its former harmony and peace. 

The Arian party split up into different and even con 
flicting sects. The pure Arians held that the Son was 
of a totally different essence from the Father, and tho 
Semi-Arians urged thru he was of a similar essence; 
vAiile the orthodox or Athanasian party maintained 
tiiat he was of the same ewmned with the Father. Is 
the course of this century Photinus revived tbe Babel 
lian heresy, which alleged that there was only one per- 
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•on in the Godhead, and that Jesus Christ wag a mere 
man. in whom God dwelt as he did in the prophets. 
This heretic was condemned and removed from his 
bishopric *. ». 351. A pollmarins, a bishop of Eaodi- 
cea, taught about thin time that in Jesus there was a 
divine nature and a human body, but he denied his 
: human rnind or soul. He maintained, also, (lmt 
: from the Divine Spirit and the human body of Christ, 
there was formed a divine nature, and hence he is 
j often termed the fattier of the Monophysites. 
j Nor were the heresies of this century limited to 
[ the person of Christ, they extended also to the per- 
i son of the Spirit. Tims Maccdonius, a Coustanti- 
i nopolitan bishop, denied the divinity of tiic Holy 
. Spirit, alleging that he was a created being, and sub- 
i ordinate to the Son. This heresy was condemned 
in the second general council of Constantinople, 
A. D. 3H1, and at this time there was added to the 
Nieene creed, a clause containing the doctrine of the 
true and eternal deity of the Holy Spirit, Thus the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan creed was so framed as to 
convey the orthodox doctrine both on the person of 
the Son and on the person of the Spirit. In the 
course of this century a schism took place in an im¬ 
portant section of the church, that of North Africa, 
founded oil the question as to the true constitution 
of the Christian church; the point of dispute being 
whether a church, by tho admission^of unworthy 
persons into her communion, forfeited the title of a 
> Church of Christ, The party which held the affir¬ 
mative side of this question wa* headed hy Donatos, 
from whom his followers received the uame of Dou- 
atists. 

In the commencement of tho fifth ceutnry the Pe¬ 
lagian heresy arose, which denied original sin as ex¬ 
tending from Adam to his natural posterity; and, 
consequently, denied also the necessity of Divino 
grace to renew and purify the heart. This heresy, 
which was promulgated by Pelagias nud his friend 
Celestius, was speedily condemned, and those who 
held it proscribed. Augustin, bishop of Hippo, was 
the principal opponent of Pelagianism. There were 
some, however, who, without' going so far os Pela- 
gius, did not entirely agree with the opinions of Au¬ 
gustin. These, who received tho name of Semi-Pe¬ 
lagians, while they admitted that man was in part 
corrupted by original sin, v till holt}, that hy God’s 
grace it might be corrected and overcome. Acts of 
faith and obedience they attributed partly to the 
will of man, and partly to the grace of God. In a 
very short time this modified form of Pelagianism 
was also reprobated by the church. t 
During this century Nestorius broached in the 
East his he etical opinions. He taught that a dis¬ 
tinction ought to be drawn between Christ «nd God 
dwelling in Christ as in a temple; that from the 
moment of the conception in the womb of the Vfir- 
gin, there commenced a?, intimate union between 
Christ and God; and that these two persons pre¬ 
vented in Jesus Christ one aspect, but that the union 


between them was one of will and affection. Nesto¬ 
rius was keenly opposed by Cyril, bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria, and a council being called A. n. 431, Nestorius 
was deposed, in the first instance, but on the arrival 
of the Eastern bishops, Cyril himself was deprived 
of his episcopal office. In opposing the Nestorian 
heresy, Eutyches fell into a contrary error, that of 
maintaining that Christ was possessed of only one 
nature, his human nature being absorbed in the 
Divine. Hence the Eutychian was likewise called 
the Monophysite heresy. After the fourth general 
council at Chalcedon, the Eutychians continued to 
increase in numbers; and, therefore, the Emperor 
Zeno, A. I). 482, proposed the Henoticon or ifnitivo 
Edict. This attempt, however, to unite the con¬ 
flicting parties in the church, however well meant 
on the part of Zeno, was without effect, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, the Henoticon was repealed by his suc¬ 
cessor Justin. 

The Donatist schism, which had rent asunder the 
church in North Africa during the fourth century, 
still continued during the fifth, with this difference 
however, that the Donatists themselves split up into 
different sects. The religious dissensions, ami even 
civil commotions, which this unhappy schism had 
so long caused, attracted tho attention of the Em¬ 
peror Honoriiis, who summoned a meeting of the 
contending parties, and the Donatists being foiled in 
argument, were commanded to join the church. 

In the sixth century the Monophysite heresy gradu¬ 
ally declined, chiefly through the exertions of the Em¬ 
peror Justinian, who greatly favoured the council of 
Chalcedon, and put in force its decrees. From the 
name of one of their leaders the Monophysites were 
also called Jacobites. At length they divided into dif¬ 
ferent sects bearing different names. The heresies 
which Origen had taught in the third century and 
which had led tohisdepositionand banishment, caused 
no small dissension in the church, even at this remote 
period. For nearly 150 years after the death of this 
eminent man, who, to a fanciful and allegorical style 
of interpreting Scripture, added an ardent love of com¬ 
bining philosophy with religion, the members of the 
Christian church were much divided in opinion con¬ 
cerning the true character of his views. Many eagerly 
called for the public condemnation of his works; and, 
accordingly, a. c. 400,a sentence, condemnatory of the 
writings of Origen, was pronounced hy the synod ot 
Alexandria. After a truce, which lasted nearly 14C 
years, the war against the memory of Origen again 
broke out, for A. D. 541, his dogmas were once more 
solemnly condemned. In the fifth goneral council, 
the condemnation of the works of Origen was again 
repeated. 

During the seventh century the Manichean, Nes¬ 
torian, and Jacobite heresies still continued to 
agitate the church, and in addition to these the 
Monothelite heresy sprung up, which asserted that, 
in the eonatitution of Christ's person, there was only 

a natural will. To silence the adversaries of this 
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wad., the Emperor Heraclius promulgated, a. n. G39, 
an Exposition of Faith, setting forth the double na¬ 
ture of Christ, but his single will. In 680, however, 
the sixth general council ntet at Constantinople, and 
condemned this heresy. 

The commencement of this century was marked 
by two events of a most remarkable kind, which had 
an intimate and vital bearing on the history of the 
Christian church—the appearance of’ Mohammed, 
the Arabian prophet, who promulgated that peculiar 
system of religion which, down to the present day, 
lias maintained so powerful a sway over so largo, a 
portion of the human race—and the assumption of 
the tiMe of Universal Bishop by the bishop of Rome, 
thus arrogating authority over the whole visible 
Church of Christ upon the earth. 

For several succeeding centuries some of the prin¬ 
cipal heresies, to which we have already adverted, 
disturbed the peace of the church, especially in the 
East, amidst the civil commotions 'by which the 
Greek empire was so long distracted. No new 
heresy for a time was promulgated, except perhaps 
the I’aulician, which, without almost a single novel 
tenet, embodied the worst points of the Gnostic and 
Manichcan heresies. The I’aidicians prevailed very 
extensively in the East during the ninth and tenth 
centuries. In the eleventh century, Roscellinus, a 
presbyter in Gaul, invented a new fonn of error, 
alleging tliat the Three Persons in the Godhead were 
as distinct as three spirits and three angels, hut that 
they, nevertheless, pO: sessed only one will and power. 
This tenet, however, was no sooner condemned by 
the Snessian council, than in A. i>. 1092 Roscellinus 
publicly revoked it. 

For several centuries darkness had been gradually 
spreading over the church, and in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the purity of the Cliristian faith 
had almost entirely disappeared amid the*unintelli¬ 
gible follies and puerilitius of the schoolmen. Men 
of high intellect and profound learning, an Aquinas, 
a Scotus, an Anselm, and others, shone out, no 
doubt, as lights amid the darkness; hut even these 
men of might were feeble, and almost without the 
slightest perceptible influence, amid the ignorance 
and gross corruption which prevailed around them. 
This was emphatically the dark age of the Christian 
church, when religion was nothing but a name, and 
the church a nonentity. From time to time signs of 
life began to appear. Sects arose, the Bogomiles, 
the Cathari, the Henricians, and others, which, amid 
the errors and excesses into which they ran, pro¬ 
tested loudly against the viceB of the deigy, and the 
corruptions of the dominant church. The zeal of 
these well-meaning men was met only by persecu¬ 
tion, and the troth which they preached was pro¬ 
nounced a heresy. At length, in the fourteenth 
century, the Lollards in England, and in the fifteenth 
the Hussites in Bohemia, raised the standard of open 
revolt from the haughty oppression of the Romish 
, starch and. clergy, and made, their appeal from the 


canons of the church to the declarations of the Wont 
of God—an appeal which met with no other reply 
than the fire and the faggot. 

The sixteenth century came, and with it the Re 
formation, when Luther boldly affixnd to the church 
of the castle of Wittenberg his ninet y -five Theses 
against the sordid heresy of Rome on the sale of in¬ 
dulgences. The audacious monk was denounced 
from the Vatican ns a heretic after many fruitless at¬ 
tempts to make him recant. Setting at nought, 
however, all the Papal fulininations which year after 
year were launched against him, Luther went forward 
with his great, mission, joined by Melancthon, Zwin- 
gli, Calvin, and others, ami thus were founded those 
churches which everywhere throughout the world to 
this day hear the name of Protestant, thus holding 
up their sustained and solemn protest against the 
Church of Home ns a heretical church, while she in 
turn retorts tho charge, declaring the churches of 
the Reformation to be both heretical in doctrine, and 
guifry of the. heipous sin of schism, rending asunder 
th/church of God. 

v HERETICS, those who hold such opinions as are 
considered to amount to heresy. In the ancient 
history of Christianity every man was accounted a 
heretic who rejected any point belonging to that 
form of doctrine which was acknowledged and set 
forth by tlm church. Hence his Bin was regarded ns 
greater or lees according to the importance of the 
doctrine denied, and the e.ircumNtances attendant on 
the denial. But against heretics generally, laws were 
passed by the church subjecting them to peculiar ec¬ 
clesiastical censures. And from the time of Con¬ 
stantine, when Christianity was first adopted as the 
established religion of the Koman Empire, to Theo¬ 
dosius tlie younger and Valentinian III., various 
penal laws were enacted by the Christian emperors 
against the heretics as being guilty of crime against 
tho welfare of the state. Thus in both the Theodo- 
siaii and Justinian codes, they wore style.d infamous 
persons; all intercotftse was forbidden to he held 
with them ; they were deprived of all offices of pro¬ 
fit and dignity in the civil administration, while all 
burdensome offices, both of the camp and curia, were 
imposed upon them; they were disqualified from 
disposing of their own estates by will, or accepting 
estates beqfleathcd to them by others; they were de¬ 
nied the right «f giving or receiving donations, of 
contracting, buying, and selling; pecuniary fine* 
were imposed upon them; they were often pro 
scribed and banished, and in many cases scourged, 
beflfce being sent into exile. In some particularly 
aggravated eases, sentence of death was pronounced 
upon heretics, though seldom executed in the time 
of the Christian Emperors of Rome. Theodosius is 
mid to lutve been the first who pronounced heresy a 
capital crime. This sanguinary law was passed A. j>. 
382 against the Encratites, tfee Saccophori, the £fy- 
droparastatse, and the Mdhicheans. 

In the course of the period during which the laws 
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were passed, to which we have now referred, there 
were also many prohibitory enactments formed ex¬ 
pressly against heretical teachers. Thus they were 
forbidden to propagate their doctrines publicly or 
privately; to hold public disputations; to ordain 
bishops, presbyters, or any other clergy; to hold 
religious meetings and assemblies; to build conven¬ 
ticles or avail themselves of money bequeathed to 
them for that purpose. Slaves were allowed to in¬ 
form against their heretical masters, and to purchase 
their freedom hy coming over to the church. The 
children of heretical parents were denied their patri¬ 
mony and inheritance, unless they returned to the 
Catholic church. Finally, the books of heretics were 
ordered to be burned. 

| Suclt were the civil enactments against heretics 
which disgraced the otherwise valuable Theodosian 
and Justinian codes. 

In the eye of the church heresy was accounted 
one of the most heinous crimes that a Christian 
could possibly commit, being nothing Jess than a 
voluntary apostasy from the faith. His sin was 
visited therefore with a sentence of formal excom¬ 
munication, and as long as ho continued impenitent, 
he was debarred from the very lowest, of the privi¬ 
leges of the church. The council of Laodicca, by a 
decree, prohibited heretics from entering the house 
of God. This was hy no means, however, a gener¬ 
ally recognized law, as the common pfactico of the 
, church appears to liave been to encourage heretics 
to frequent one part of her service, that which was 
allowed to penitents and catechumens. All mem¬ 
ber* of the church, however, wore strictly prohibited 
from joining with heretics in any of their religious 
offices, more especially in their churches, under pain 
of excommunication, lint the laws of the church 
went still further in these early times, when the prin¬ 
ciples of an enlightened toleration were scarcely it' at 
all understood. Thus no Christian was allowed to 
eat at a feast or converse fatijjlittrly with heretics. 
No one was permitted to receive their citlwjtai or fes¬ 
tival presents. No one was allowed to read or re¬ 
tain their writings, but was enjoined to bunt them. 
Marriage, or any near alliance with a heretic, was 
forbidden, unless on condition that a pledge was 
given of their return to the Catholic church. As 
long as they continued in l^resy, their names were 
erased from the diptyciis of tiie church; and if they 
died in heresy, no psalmody or other solemnity was 
used at their funeral; no oblations were offered for 
them, or any mention ever after made of them uulie 
solemn service of the church. It is remarkable to 
what an extent the ancient church tftems to liave 
carried her abhorrence of the heretic. In the exer¬ 
cise of her ecclesiastical discipline, the testimony of 
a heretic was inadmissible in the church courts. A 
law was passed forbidding the ordination of such aw 
were cither baptized ia heresy, or fell away after 
they had been baptized. They were allowed to be 
received as penitent laymen, but not to be promoted : 


to any clerical office. This arrangement, however 
was not universally observed. The council of Nice 
dispensed with it in the case of the Novations, and 
the African church in the case of the Donatists. 
Christians were forbidden to bring any cause, just or 
unjust, before a heretics! judge, under pain of excom¬ 
munication. 

The length of time to which the excommunication 
of a hcsotic extended was very much dependent on 
the peculiar circumstances of the casS. The council 
of Elibcris appointed a period of ten years, provided 
the heretic repented and confessed his sin. In the 
case, however, of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
who suffered themselves to be rebaptized byhc’.etics, 
the council of Rome under Felix ordered them to be 
denied communion even among the catechumens all 
their natural lives, and to be only allowed lay com¬ 
munion at the hour of death, llcrcsiarchs or first 
founders of heresies were always treated more so 
vcrc.Iy than their followers; and those who complied 
with heretical errors by force or compulsion were 
punished with much more leniency than those who of 
I heir own free will rejected the doctrines of the church. 
A difference was also made between those heretics who 
retained the regular form of baptism, and those who 
set it wholly aside or corrupted it in any essential 
part. The former were to lie received only by im¬ 
position of hands, confessing their error; but the 
latter were to be received only as heathens, having 
never been truly baptized, and therefore requiring to 
be baptized anew in order to their admission into the 
Christian church. And yet amid all this severity on 
the part of the ancient church, she was slow to pro¬ 
nounce any man a heretic, even though entertaining 
dangerous error; the name licing reserved for those 
who persisted in the maintenance of heretical opi¬ 
nions after a first and second admonition by the 
shurch, thus adding contumacy to their error. 

^ II EHE1TCS (Baptism op). In the second halt 
of the third century, a question arose in reference to 
(he baptism of heretics, which excited considerable 
agitation in the Christian church. The point in dis¬ 
pute was simply this, Ought a heretic who had been 
baptized in his own sect, to be re-baptized in ease of 
his returning to the bosom of the orthodox or Catholic 
church ? There having been no role ’aid down on 
the subject, the practice of the church hod been dif¬ 
ferent in different countries. In Asia Minor and the 
adjoining countries, ihe baptism of heretics bad been 
regarded as null, and therefore those heretics who 
sought admission to the church were re-baptized. 
In the Roman Church a precisely opposite practice 
had prevailed; baptism in the name of Christ or of 
the Trinity being regarded as valid, by whomsoever 
and under whatsoever religions views it may have 
been administered. Heretics, therefore, who came over 
to the Church of Rome were regarded as baptized 
Christians, and only the rite of confirmation was ad¬ 
ministered by the bishop, that the Holy Spirit might 
render efficacious the baptism they had received. 
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j Towards the close of the second century, the atten- 
j tion of the Christian communities in Asia Minor be- 
i gan to be called to the subject, and the majority de¬ 
clared in favour of adhering to the old principle, 
i The point was again agitated at a somewhat later 
| period, and the same principle was confirmed by two 
councils, one held at Icoiiium, and the other at Syn- 
nada in Phrygia. This led to tho discussion of the 
controverted point in other countries. Tertullian 
wrote a treatise in the Greek language supporting 
the view of tho Asiatic in opposition to that, of the 
; Roman church. The North African church war di¬ 
vided on the question, but both parties still con¬ 
tinued in brotherly fellowship with one another. 
Stephanus, however, a Roman bishop, attaching to 
the controversy more importance than it deserved, 
issued a sentence of excommunication, A. i). 2f>3, 
against the bishops of Asia Minor, Cappadocia, Ga¬ 
latia, and Cilicia. Cyprian, the bishop of Cartilage, 
proposed the disputed point for discussion at two 
councils, held in that city A. i>. 255, both of them de¬ 
ciding in favour of the views of Cyprian, that tho bap¬ 
tism of heretics was invalid. Stephanus, the. Roman 
bishop, on learning that the decision of the North 
African council had been in opposition to his own, 
wrote a haughty indignant letter to Cyprian, and re¬ 
fused to give an audience to the bishops who had 
been sent as delegates from the council. The bishop 
of Carthage, however, was not a man to he easily 
| overborne. He assembled at Carthage another and 
j a larger council A. i>. 256, which confirmed the views 

j already expressed by tho North African church, in 

I opposition to the Roman bishop. Thus the North 

j African and the Asiatic Churches were agreed in 

| their views on the baptism of heretics, and Diony¬ 
sius, bishop of Alexandria, was disposed to favour 
tho same party, making an exception, however, in 
the case of the baptism of Montanists, which lie 
could not consent to put on a footing with tite bap¬ 
tism of other heretics. Stephanus continued to ful¬ 
minate his anathemas, hut without effect, and the 
opposition gradually died away, both parties retain¬ 
ing their respective opinions. 

The true state of the question as between die two 
parties cannot be better stated than in the words of 
Neaader: “There were two points of dispute. In 
respect to the first, the Roman party maintained that 
the validity of baptism depended simply on its being 
administered as instituted by Christ. The formula 
of baptism, in particular, gave it its objective validity; 
it mattered not what was the subjective diameter of 
the officiating priest, who served merely as on in¬ 
strument in the transaction; it was of no consequence 
where the baptism was administered. That which 
k objectively divine in the transaction could evince 
its power, the grace of Chid could thus operate 
v<4fcrimgh the objective symbol, if it but found in the 
person baptised a recipient soul; that person could 
receive the grace of baptism, wherever he might be 
teptiaed, through his own fciiA, and through Ms own 


disposition of heart. But Cyprian brings against his 
opponents a charge of inconsistency, from which 
they could not easily defend themselves. If the bap¬ 
tism of heretics possessed an objective validity, then, 
for the same reason, their coufrotation must also pos¬ 
sess an objective validity. ‘ For,’ says Cyprian, * if 
a person born out of the Church, (namely, to the 
new life,) may become a temple of God, why may 
not also the Iioly Spirit lie poured out on this tem¬ 
ple ? He who lias put off sin in baptism, and be¬ 
come sanctified, spiritually transformed into a new 
man, is capable of receiving the Holy Spirit. The 
Apostle says, “As many of yon as are baptised, 
have put on Christ." It follows, then, that he who 
may put on Christ, when Imptized by heretics, can 
much more receive the Holy Spirit, which Christ 
lias sent; as if Christ could he put on without the 
Spirit, or the Spirit could lie separated from Christ.’ 

“ The other party maintained, on the other hand, 
that no baptism could he valid, unless administered 
in tho true Church, where alone tho efficacious influ¬ 
ence of tho Holy Spirit is exerted. If by this was 
understood merely an outward being in tho Church, 
an outward connection with it, tho decision of the 
question would he easy. But what Cyprian really 
meant here, was an inward subjective connection 
with the true Church by faith and disposition of 
heart. He took it for granted that the officiating 
priest himself, by virtue of his faith, must be an 
organ of the Holy Spirit, and enabled, by the magi¬ 
cal influence of his priestly oflice, duly to perform 
the sacramental acts, to coininiuiicnio, for uxampic, 
to the water its supernatural, sanctifying power. 
But when the matter took this shape—was made 
thus to depend on the subjective, character of the. priest 
—it became difficult, in many eases, to decide as to 
the validity of a baptism, which must lie the occa¬ 
sion'of much perplexity and doubt;—for who could 
look into the heart of the officiating priest ? 

“ But the Homan party went still farther in their 
defenco of the objective, significancy of the formula 
of baptism. Even a baptism where the complete 
form was not employed,but administered simply in 
the name of Christ, they declared to he objectively 
valid. Cyprian maintained, on the other hand, that 
the formula of baptism had no longer significancy, 
when not ift the full form instituted by Christ. We 
perceive here the more liberal Christian spirit of tho 
anti-Cyprian party. The thought hovered vaguely 
before their‘minds, that everything that pertains to 
Christianity is properly embraced in the faith in 
Christ. 

«Cyprian diimsclf, however, did not venture to 
limit God’s grace by such outward things in cues 
where converted heretics had a1ready4>een admitted 
withouf a new baptism, and had enjoyed the fellow¬ 
ship of the church, or died in it. ‘ God,’ he observes, 
1 is great in his mercy, to shpw iiffiuigence and not 
exclude from the benefits of the Church, those who 
have been received into it informally, and thus fallen 
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■sleep. A remarkable ease of this sort is narrated 
by Dionysius of Alexandria. There was in the 
church of Alexandria a converted heretic, who lived 
is a member of the Church for many years, and par¬ 
ticipated in the various acts of worship. Happening 
once to be present at a baptism of catechumens, he 
remembered that the baptism which lie himself had 
received in the serf from which he was converted, 
probably a Gnostic sect, bore no resemblance what¬ 
ever to the one he now witnessed. Had he been 
aware that whoever possesses Christ in faith, pos¬ 
sesses all that is necessary to his growth in grace 
and to the salvation of his soul, this circumstance 
could nut have given him so much uneasiness. Hut 
as this was not so clear to him, he doubted as to his 
title to consider himself a real Christian, and fell into 
the greatest distress and anxiety, believing himself 
to Iks without baptism and the grace of baptism. In 
tears, be threw himself at the bishop's feet, and be¬ 
sought him for baptism. The bishop endeavoured 
to quiet his fears; ho assured him that, he could not, 
at this late period, after lie had so long partaken of 
the body aud blood of the Lord, he baptized anew. 
It was sufficient that he had lived for so long a time 
in the fellowship of *he Church, and all he had to do 
was to approach tl holy supper with unwavering 
faith and a good conscience. Hut the disquieted 
man found it impossible to overcome his scruples and 
regain his tranquillity. So destructive to peace of 
conscience were the effects of such tenacious atllier- 
i ence to outward things, of not knowing how to rise 
with freedom to those things of the Spirit, which the 
inward man apprehends by faith 1 ” 

While Stephanos recognized the baptism of here¬ 
tics hs valid, he demanded the laying on of hands as 
significant of penitence. The African bishops, on 
tho other hand, restricted this rite to the lapsed, anil 
appealed to the custom observed by the bereties 
themselves in confirmation of their view. At an 
after period in the history of the North African 
church, wo find the Homilists iwistiug on the rebap- 
tizution of heretics. At tho Reformation, when both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants charged each othor 
with heresy, both parties were 'agreed, as they have 
over since been, upon the disputed poiut of heretical 
baptism. The Roman Catholics, in accordance with 
the views which their church laid always Avowed on 
the subject, were compelled to acknowledge the vali¬ 
dity of Protestant baptism, while the Protestants, on 
tho other luuid, have always maintained Romish bap¬ 
tism to be a Christian ordinance, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few minor sects, have never dreamt* ■ of 
rebaptixing those who have been concerted to the 
Protestant faith. 

HERMA2, a name given by the ancient Greeks to 
the rough uuhewn stones which they used to repre¬ 
sent their gods. The first unsliapen statues of this 
kind were probably those of Hekmes (which see),* 
and hence the name Wnnas,Msia applied to ail those 
half wrought blocks, the invention of which is attri¬ 


buted by Pausanias to the Athenians. Statues of 
this description, having no other part of the human 
body developed hut the head and the sexual organs, 
were generally placed in front of the houses, where 
they were worshipped by the women. They stood 
also before the temples and public places, as well as 
at the corners of the streets and high roads, some of 
which travellers describe as still to be seen at 
Athens. The Romans used them as temiini or land¬ 
marks, sometimes in the original form of rudo mis¬ 
shapen stones, and at other times with the busts ot 
eminent men resting on them. In this latter form 
the name Henna: was generally compounded with 
that of the deity, whose figure it served to sunport. 
Hence the names of ITermathena, Ilcrmcros, Hermc- 
ruclea, and so forth. 

IIKKMjEA, festivals dedicated to the ancient 
heathen deity Hermes (which see), and celebrated 
in different parts of Greece. The boys at Athens 
usually took an active part in the religious ceremo¬ 
nies, combining them with games and amusements ot 
various kinds. In Crete and other places the Her¬ 
man were characterized by excesses somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the Roman Saturnalia. 

llERMANDAl), societies in Spain which were 
wont to supply victims to the Inquisition (which 
see). 

JIERMANUBIS, an ancient Egyptian deity, a 
son of Osiris and A ’rjththys, and usually represented 
as a human being with a dog's head. It waB regarded 
as a symbol of the Egyptian priesthood, engaged in 
their inquiries into the mysteries of nature. 

HERMAPHRODITES (Gr. Hermes, Mercury, 
and Aphrodite, Venus), ono of those compound dei¬ 
ties which among the ancient heathens formed a part 
of the worship of nature. This divinity was repre¬ 
sented by Pausanias as a Hermes, conjoined with a 
symbol of fertility, and in after times as a divinity, 
the head, body, and breasts being those of a female, 
and the lower parts those of a male. Hence the 
word “hermaphrodite” in out- language is used to 
denote the combination of the male aud the female 
in one. 

IIERMATIIENA. See Hermje. 

IlERMENEUTiE (Gr. interpreters), a class of 
officers in the ancient Christian church, mentioned 
by Epiphonius, whose employment it was to trans¬ 
late from one language into another, in those 
churches where the people Bpoke different languages. 
They were also required to assist the bishop in 
translating the correspondence of the church when 
necessary. This officer might be chosen from among 
the laity when no suitable person among the clergy 
could be found to discharge its duties, and when 
chosen he took his place among the clergy. Such 
officers might probably be required in the churches 
of Palestine, where some spoke Syriac, and others 
Greek; and also in the African churches, where 
some spoke Punic or Phoenician, and others Greek. 
Thus all who attended Divine worship were enabled 
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through the interpreters to understand both the por- olrviqptly are to expound and to vindicate the doe 
tions of Scripture read, and the discourses preached, tripe* of that philosophical school, 
HERMERACLEA. See Hkkmjs. VlIERMtANS, an early Christian sect of which 

HERMEROS. See IIeum.e. Augustin speaks as refusing the use of luptism by 

HERMES, ono of the most celebrated of the gods water. Their rejection of water baptism was ground* 
of ancient Greece, lie was said to be the son of ed on tho statement of John the Baptist, as to the 
Zeuf and Main, and to him is nsnally ascribed the difference between his baptism and that of Christ, 
invention of divine worship and sacrifices. Ho was “ I indeed baptize you with water, but he that com- 
also the inventor of the lyre ami other musical in- cth after me shall baptise you with tho Holy Ghost 
strumonts. and thus became intimately associated and with tire." The baptism, therefore, which the 
with Apollo, the god of music, whose oxen, however, Henmans regarded as tho only true Christian bap- 
he was charged with having stolen at a former period tism, was not by water but by tiro; and as support- 
of his life. Thus Hermes came to he regarded as ing this view, they alleged that tho souls of men con- 
the patron of thieves, while he was also the protector sisted of fire and spirit, and thus a baptism by fire 
of flocks, and enjoyed the high distinction of being was more accordant with their trite nature. No dis- 
the winged messenger of the gods, who taught men tinet account occuri* in the ancient writers of the mode 
the use of speech, and the noble art of persuasive in which baptism by fire was celebrated, hut Clemens 
eloquence. As an appropriate return for this last- Alexandrinus states that some when they had lap- 
mentioned gift, the tongues of animals which had tized men in water, made also a mark upon their 
been sacrificed were presented on his shrine, lie ears with tire, thus combining as they imagined wa- 
was the god of prudence, sagacity, and skill, the ter-baptism and fire-baptism together. There seems 
guardian of travellers, and the god from whom su - also to have been a suet, who, when they went down 
cess in expeditions of every kind was alone to he into the water to dispense baptism, made fire to ap- 
expected, and accordingly statues in honour of pear upon tho. surfaeo of the water, and this they 
Hermes were placed in the most conspicuous places called baptism by tiro. But in wbat precise way tho 
on the public roads, that travellers might have no Ilermians dispensed their fire-baptism wo have no 
difficulty in paying their homage to him, and asking means of ascertaining. 

; his protection. This divinity was recognized also as HERMITS. See Ancijoukth 

! the god of commerce, and the regulator of games of IJEKMOM, the son of Odin, the messenger of the 

chance. The ancient games of the Greeks, partieu- Ann's, and the Mercury of the Scandinavians. 

; hirly those which required bodily exertion, were sup- HKRMOGEN1ANS. Although there is no evi- 
posod to be under the patronage of Ilennes. In- deuce of a distinct sect having ever existed under 
deed, so varied were the offices assigned to him, that this name, yet from the prominence which must huvo 
I some writers have alleged that several gods of this been given to the opinions of Hcrmogcncs in the end 
! name existed in ancient Greece. The worship of of the second and beginning of the third centuries, 
Hermes seems to have been first celebrated in Area- by tho circumstance that Tertulliaii dedicated a trea- 
j dia, then in Athens, and in the course of time tise to their refutation, it were unpardonable to omit 
! throughout every part of Greece; temples and sta- all reference to the, anli-Gnostic system of the Car- 
tues being everywhere erected to his honour, and thaginian painter. This hold speculator felt himself 
festivals kept by his votaries under the name of utterly unable to sympathize with the prevailing 
Hebm^CA (which see). By the Romans this god opinions of his dajf The questions which chiefly 
was worshipped under the name of Mercury. Tho occupied his mind were tho creation of the universe, 
animals sacred to him were the dog, goat, am) cock, aud tho existence of mosal evil. In reference to the 
As early as the time of Plato, the Greek Henna former, the Gnostic theory of emanations he felt to 
was identified with the Egyptian Thot; and when bo quite unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it implied that 
pagan philosophy began to lie mingled up with material objects emanated from a Spirit, and sinful 
Christianity in the form of New Platonism, this beings froth a Being essentially holy. Neither did 
Egyptian Hermes was looked upon as the author of llennogenes conceive tffat the difficulty was at all re- 
ail knowledge and wise inventions among men. moved by the ordinary explanation that all things 
Hence he received the high appellation of Henna sprang from*the crest Re power of God. This neces- 
Trumegistu), or the thrice greatest. Clemens Alex- sitated in his view a complete correspondence between 
andrinus mentions as extant in his time, that is in th# moral character of the creature and that of the 
the second century, forty-two books of Hermes, con- Creator, suclnas is not tound actually to exist. To 
tsining all knowledge human and divine. Jamblichus account for the existence, therefore, and the continu 
asserts that Hermes was the author of 20,000 works, ance in the universe of the discordant elements of 
and Manetho even speaks of 36,525, being the same spirit and matter, holiness and sin, he devised a 
number as that which ha assigns to his several dy- .theory which lie supposed would solve the great 
nasties of kings. The works which are still extant, physical and moral difficulty, viz., that both the in- 
bearing the name of Hermes, have probably been the consistent principles wdhs eternal. God existed as 
production of the New Platonists, intended as they the active principle, and chaotic matter as the pas- 
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rive. To bring the two into contact no as to accom- 
plish creation, ho supposes God to be possessed of 
an eternal formative power over matter, in the exer¬ 
cise of which he is sovereign and uncontrolled. The 
resistance which matter gave to the formative power 
of God was the source Herrnogcncs conceived of all 
the imperfection and evil which exists in the uni¬ 
verse ; and this state of tilings would at last, remedy 
itself, that part of matter which yielded to organiza¬ 
tion ultimately separating from that part which re¬ 
sisted it. Such was the theory by which Hormo- 
enes imagined that he overturned the doctrines of 
the Gnostics in reference to creation and moral evil. 
From a tract, which though lost, Tertulliau is known 
to have written, ' On the Soul,' in opposition to Hor- 
mogencs, it would appear that the speculative artist 
must have broached pccular views on that subject 
also. What his sentiments were cannot now be 
Known. 

*4 IIERODIANS, a Jewish sect referred to in the 
New Testament., about, whose character and opinions, 
however, considerable difference of opinion exists 
among the learned. It. is generally supposed to have 
derived its name from JInrod the Great, king of 
Judea, and appears to have been rather political than 
religions in its objects, having in view the support of 
Herod and his family, and the continued subjection of 
Palestine to the Unman government. The Hcrodians 
knay have also agreed with Herod in conniving at many 
)f the heathen practices which prevailed in the coun¬ 
ty, raising statues to the Emperors, and instituting 
'ames in honour of them. To this idolatrous ten¬ 
dency our Lord may perhaps refer in the caution 
which he gives to his disciples in Mark viii. 15, 
against tiie leaven of Herod. In matters of religion 
they seem to have been Sadducoos, for what Matthew 
calls the leaven of the Hadducees, Mark terms the 
leaven of Herod. They were a kind of half Jews, 
who, while they professed the Jewish religion, occa¬ 
sionally conformed to the customs and practices of 
the Pagans. Many of the ancients suppose that the 
Ilerodians actually believed Herod to be the Mes¬ 
siah, applying to him sninft qf the Old Testament 
prophecies, and particularly that of Micah, “And 
thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though tliou he little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me, that^s to ho ruler in Israel.” 
Whatever amount of truth there maylte in the state¬ 
ments which are made concerning thjp sect, it is 
plain at all events, that the ^ect of the Ilerodians 
existed in the time of our blessed Lord, mid joined 
with the other Jewish sects in opposing him. 

HERO-WORSHIP. Next to the Worship of na¬ 
ture, the mos^ancient, and probably the most prolific 
source of idolatry was the worship of bejoes, or 
great men, who, from the extent to which they had 
been the instruments of good or evil while on earth,* 
wore reckoned among the gods when they were dead. 
The admiration, gratitude* reverence, or respect, 
which was yielded to them when alive, followed them 


to their graves; and no sooner had they passed away 
from the earth, than the extravagant feelings, whether 
of love or of awe, with which their memory was re¬ 
garded, led to their deification. This indeed appears 
in very ancient times to have been the usual mode 
of rewarding those who had approved themselves as 
the benefactors of their race. Plutarch tells us, that 
the Egyptian priests wore wont to boast that they 
had the bodies of their gods embalmed and depo 
sited in tlieir sepulchres, and Syncellus reckons up 
seven gods and nine demi-gods who reigned in | 
Egypt, assigning to eacit of them a certain number 
of years for his reign. The Egyptians, however 
were somewhat unwilling to allow such a vifcw of 
their gods to be entertained generally among the 
people. By the laws of the country it was a capital ; 
crime to allege that Svrapis had once been a man. : 
Nor was this feeling of jealousy confined to only one I 
of their deities; they had in almost every temple the 
image of fiilenrr , with her finger upon her mouth, i 
and several images of Sphynx about the altars, the 
meaning of which, according to Varro, was. that no 
man should dare to affirm that their gods were of 
human origin. 

It is scarcely possible, we conceive, to study atten 
tivcly the ancient heathen mythology of the Greeks 1 
and Romans without being deeply impressed with the 
couviction, that its most prominent features manifest 
it to have been fundamentally and throughout'a sys- ! 
tern of hero-worship; “That tlm ancient legends," 1 
says Mr. Crosthwaite, “ concerning the deities ot 
the Greeks refer to human beings, ought to be sufti i 
ciently evident to any plain candid inquirer, from the I 
circumstances related of them. Tlieir actions, their 
intermarriages, and other intercourse with men and i 
women; their being driven out of Greece, as it is j 
said, by giants, and their flight to Egypt, are all most ! 
unquestionably human affairs poetically embellished. 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Pausauias, and espe- | 
eially Cicero, who devoted much time and attention j 
to the subject, have all left this as their decided opi- j 
nion on the subject. Diodorus Siculus expressly de¬ 
clares, that Osiris, the Jupiter of the Greeks, was a j 
man worshipped for the splendid benefits conferred 
by him on his country and mankind; and that his ! 
associate deities were likewise men and women, 
whom gratitude or fear raised into objects of wor¬ 
ship." On this subject, however, it is unnecessary 
to enlarge, as it has already lieen fully considered in 
the article entitled Dead, Woksuip op the (which 
see). 

HERRNHUTTERS. Sec Moravians. 
HERSEPHORIA. See Arrephoria. 

HERTHA, the goddess of the earth among the 
ancient Germans, termed by Tacitus the mother of 
the gods. This divinity is sometimes represented 
as a male, and sometimes as a female. One of the 
principal seats of the worship of Hertha was the 
island of Rugen, where, according to Tacitus, human 
victims were offered in sacrifice to the earth goddess. 













It htt been alleged that Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Main was consecrated to her, when the idolatrous 
worship of the Saxons was introduced from Germany 
into England. 

HE3PERIDES, the guardians of the golden ap¬ 
ples, which are said in tlm mythology of the ancient 
Greeks to have been presented by Ge to Hera, on 
the occasion of the celebration of her marriage with 
Zeus. Their names were jEgle, Erytheia, Ilestia, 
and Arethusa. They are described by the poets as 
remarkable for the richness of their melodious sing¬ 
ing. The earlier legends fix the residence of the 
Hesperulc* or Atlantiilcs, as they were sometimes 
caller?, iu tho remote west, on the banks of the 
Oceanus, but in the later writers they are. usually 
spoken of as located in different parts of Libya, or 
even in the Hyperborean regions. 

HESPERUS, tho evening star worshipped among 
the ancient Greeks, and under the unino of Lucifer 
also, or the morning star, among the ancient Homans. 
He is catled by Homer and llesiod, the bringer of 
light. 

IIESTIA (Gr. the hearth), the goddess of the 
noarth among the ancient Greeks, and the. daughter 
of Chrnnni and Rliea. She was worshipped as the 
giver of all the comforts anil blessings of home, and 
believed to dwell in the midst of families, rendering 
them the scenes of domestic happiness. This god¬ 
dess presided in all sacrifices, watching over the sa- 
jred altar-fire, and was accordingly invoked at the 
very outset of the ceremony. She was also worship¬ 
ped as a separate deity, sacrifices being ottered to 
her of cows only one year old. When oaths of pe¬ 
culiar solemnity were taken among the Greeks, they 
swore by the goddess of the hearth, and it was ac¬ 
counted a high privilege also to claim her protection. 
Every town had its pri/tamtis or sanctuary of flcstia, 
where she had a statue and a sacred hearth, whom 
foreign ambassadors were formally received by the 
public authorities of the city. The emigrant also as 
he left his native home carried with him a portion 
of the sacred fire to cheer his new, ami it might he 
far distant home. “ If it happens,” says Mutarch, 
“ the sacred fire by any accidcut lias been put out, 
as the sacred lamp is said to have been at Athens, 
under the tyranny of Aristion; at Delphi, when the 
temple was burned by the Modes; and at Home, in 
the Mithridatic war, as also in the civil war, when 
not only the fire was extinguished, but tho altar 
overturned it is not to be lighted again -from an¬ 
other fire, bat new fire is to be gained by drawing a 
pure and unpolluted flame from the sunbeams. They 
kindled it generally with concave vessels of brass, 
formed by the couk^ition of a rectangled triangle, 
srhoN lines from thSe circumference meet in one cen¬ 
tral point.” The Homans worshipped this goddess 
ttfde r the name of Vesta (which see). 
IHESYCHAST CONTROVERSY. See Bae- 

sJffiBgYCIL4S , rS. a name applied by Justinian in j 


one of his Novels to monks in general, on account o' 
the quietness and retirement in which they lived, bu* 
it is more especially applied to the Quiotist monks 
in tho Greek convents on Mount Athos in Thessaly. 
They entertained the notion that tranquillity ot 
mind and tho extinction of all evil passions mid de¬ 
sires might ho obtained by means of contemplation. 
Accordingly, under the idea that there is a diviuo 
light hidden in the soul, which only requires to lie 
developed, they soared themselves in some retired 
corner, and fixing their eyes upou thoir navel, they 
gave themselves up to intense contemplation fot 
days and nights together, until at length, as they inut 
gined, a divine light broke forth from the body, and 
they became luminous witli tho very light which 
shone on Mount Tabor. Thus by a motionless asce¬ 
ticism, they sought to attain to a sensible perception 
of die diviuo light. A similar practice prevailed 
among the ascetics in Siam. The Greek Hnsychasrs 
were attacked as enthusiasts by a Calabrian monk, 
named Harlaam, whose followers were called Hah 
i.AAMitks (which see), and defended by Gregory 
Calamus, archbishop of Thessntonica. A council 
was held at Const autiuople on the subject, A. ». 
1314, which decided in favour of tho monks, and 
against llarloam, who forth with loft Greece and re¬ 
turned to Italy. 

11KriYC111A, a goddess among llic ancient Greeks, 
who was cmftidered as tho patroness and producer of , 
peaeo and quietness. She was said to be the duugh- 
of Dice or Justice, which settles all disputes, and 
puts contending parties to silence. 1 

JIHILERjE. See PuosTmmoN (Saorkd). j 
IIKT.'KREI US, a surname of Zcm among the j 
ancient Greeks, ns protecting and patronising asso- I 
ciations of companions and friends. j 

HETERODOX (Gr. hnturm, another, and tloxa, \ 
an opinion), an epithet applied to such opinions as . 
arc different from, or at variance with, the acknow- J 
lodged creed of the orthodox Christian church. I 

HKTEKOOUSIAN8 (Gr. heteros, another, and | 
ounia, substance or essence), a name given to the 
most open and arougul'of the Akians (which see), 
in the fourth century, who, not content with denying 
the hmioMutia or identity of substance of the Father 
and the Kqp, rejected also the more modified Arian 
opinion of the lumwumy/i, or similarity of substance 
of the Father and the Son, and held in plain and ex¬ 
plicit term^tbttt tho Sen was entirely different in 
substance or essence from the Father. See JEtiams 
HEURI l’l’E, a surname of Artemis, to whom 
Ulysses offered sacrifice on finding his lost hones. 

HEXAl’lfA, an edition of the Bible prepared 
with almost incredible industry and ^tbour by Ori- 
gen in Ahe third century. It contained throughout 
six columns, generally eight, and occasionally nine, 
“thus arranged; 1 . The Hebrew tejtt in the Hebrew 
characters; 2. The Hobrew»text in Greek charac¬ 
ters ; 3. Hie version ot Aquila ; 4. The version of 
Symmachus; 5. The Septuagint version; 6. Ttn 
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version of Theodoticm; 7. and 8. Two other Greek 
versions whose authors were unknown, the one 
found at Jericho, and the other at Nicopolia; 9. A 
Greek version of the Psalms. The three last being 
anonymous, are denominated the Filth, Sixth, ami 
Seventh Greek versions. When the edition con¬ 
tained only the four versions of the Septuagint, 
Aquila, Thcodolion, and Hymmachns, it was called 
the Tetrapla or tiie fourfold edition; and when it 
contained the whole except the Greek version of tho 
Psalms, it received the name of OcUipla or eightfold 
edition. Ituflimis alleges that the object of Origcn 
in undertaking this elaborate work was to put an end 
to the controversies between the Jews and the 
Christians. Tho llexapla being found too cumbrous 
arid expensive, Origen undertook to abridge it. lie 
published, accordingly, a version of the Septuagint, 
adding supplementary renderings taken from the 
translation of Thcodotion, where the Septuagint had 
not rendered the Hebrew text. The fragments of 
tho Hexapla which are preserved, have been collected 
and published by Montfaucon, Paris, 1713. 2 vols. 
folio. The most useful parts of Montliuicon’s edi¬ 
tion, with additions, corrections and notes, have been 
published in two vols. 8vo, by Jlahrdt, Leipzig, 
1769—1770. 

Ill, the second member of a mystic triad com¬ 
posed by Lao-Tseu, the celebrated Chinese philoso¬ 
pher. It is thus described: “ That which you look 
at and do not see is called I; that which you hearken 
•after and do not hear is called Hi; that which your 
hand reaches after and cannot grasp is called Wei. 
These are three beings which cannot be compre¬ 
hended, and which together make but one. That 
which is above is no more brilliant; that which is 
beneath is no more obscure. It is a chain without 
break which cannot be named, which returns into 
nonentity. It is that which may be called form with¬ 
out form, image without image, being indefinable. 
If you go to meet it, you see not this principle; if 
you follow it, you see nothing? beyond. He who 
grasps the old state of reuson (that is, the negation of 
beings before the creation) i'i order to estimate pre- 
sent/6xistences or the universe, he may be said to 
1im4 hold of the chain of reason." 
vHICKSITES, one of tho two great sections into 
which the Society of Friends in Ainerietf has, since 
1828, been divided. Elias Clicks, from whom they 
derive their name, belonged to Philadelphia, and 
the peculiar sentiments which he taught, he ima¬ 
gined to bo in accordance with the original principles 
laid down by Fox and the first founders of the So¬ 
ciety. The great fundamental principle on which 
the leader of the schism in America rested his teach¬ 
ing is thus expressed by Dr. Gibbons, himseif a 
liicksite: "God hath given to every man doming 
into the world, and placed within him, a measure, 
or manifestation 'bf divine light, grace, or spirit 
which, if obeyed, is all-sufficient to redeem or save 
him. It is referred to and illustrated in the scrip¬ 


tures, by the prophets, and by Jesus Christ and his 
disciples and apostles, under various names and simi¬ 
litudes. But the thing we believe to be one, even as 
God is one and his purpose one and the same in all, 
viz., repentance, regeneration, and final redemption. 
It is called light— of which the light of the natural sun 
is a beautiful and instructive emblem; for this divine 
light, like the natural, enables us to distinguish with 
indubitable clearness all that concerns us in the works 
of salvation, and its blessings areas impartially, freely, 
and universally dispensed to the spiritual, as the 
other is to the outward creation. It is called grace, 
and grace of God, because freely bestowed on us by 
his bounty and enduring love.” According to this re¬ 
presentation of the matter, there cannot be adoubt that 
the inward light is not only exalted above, but made 
actually to supersede the written word; and this in¬ 
ward light being communicated to every man with¬ 
out exception, and being sufficient, if obeyed, to save 
him, both the Word of Christ and Christ himself are 
rendered without eflert. Such a doctrine plainly 
lays the Ifirl,-sites open to tho charge which has been 
brought against them by the old school section ot 
Friends, of having lapsed into deism. Nor does the 
statement which Dr. Gibbons gives of the views ot 
the body, on tho peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
render them less amenable to the charge. “We be¬ 
lieve,” says he, “ in the divinity of Christ—not ot 
the outward body, but of tho spirit which dwelt in 
it—a divinity not self-existing and independent, but 
derived from the Father, being the Holy Spirit or 
God in Christ. 1 The Son can do nothing of him¬ 
self,’ said Christ; and again, ‘ I can of mine own self 
do nothing,’ (John v. 19, 30;) and in another place, 
•The Father that dwelleth in me lie doeth the work,’ 
(John xiv. 10;) ‘ As my Father hath taught me, I 
speak these things,' (John viii. 28;) ‘ Even as the 
Father said unto me, so I Bpeak,’ (John xii. 50.) 

“ We reject the common doctrines of the Trinity 
and Satisfaction, os contrary to reason and revelation. 
We are equally far from owning the doctrine of 1 im¬ 
puted righteousness,’ in the manner and form in 
which it is held. We believe there must be a true 
righteousness of heart and life, wrought in us by the 
Holy Spirit, or Christ within; in which work we 
impute all to him, for of ourselves we can do no¬ 
thing. Neither do we admit that the sins of Adam 
are, in any sense, imputed to his posterity; but we 
believe that no one incurs the guilt of sin, until he 
transgresses the law of God in his own peneo, (Dent, 
i. 39; Ezek. xvii. 10—24; Matt. xxi. 16; Mark x. 
14,15,16; Kom. ix. 11.) In that fallen state, the love 
and mercy of God are ever extended for his regener-‘ 
ation and redemption. God so loved the world, that 
he sent his only-begotten Son into the world, in that 
prepared body, under the former dispensation, for 
the salvation of men. And it is through the same 
redeeming love, and for the same purpose that, under 
the 1 new covenant,' he now sends the Spirit of Ida 
Sen into ;ur hearts, a mediator and intarc6Mor, to 
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reconcile us, and render ub obedient to the holy will 
and righteous law of God. We believe tluit all, that 
is to be savingly known of God, is made manifest or 
revealed in man by his Spirit. (Rom. i. 19;) and if 
mankind had been satisfied to rest here, and had 
practised on the knowledge tints communicated, 
there would never have existed a controversy alwut 
religion." 

The opinions of Hicks spread to a largo extent 
among the Friends throughout the United Stales, 
particularly in Pennsylvania where the members of 
the Society liavo always been numerous. Accord¬ 
ingly, at a yearly meeting held at Philadelphia in the 
fourtlf month, 1828, a declaration was agreed upon 
in reference to the proceedings of those who, during 
the previous year, had separated from the Society, in 
which the Ilicksites are explicitly stated to hate 
been led into “an open denial of the. fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian religion and the ortho¬ 
dox party go on to say in their declaration, that 
“ they believe it right to bear their decided testimony 
against such principles, and to disown those who 
hold them." The relative numbers of the two parties 
in that year were, Ilicksites, 18,141; orthodox, 7,134. 
The Ilicksites still continue to form a largo majority 
of the whole Society of Friends in America. The 
yearly meetings of New York, Genossce, Baltimore, 
Ohio, and Indiana, hold an epistolary correspondence 
with the Philadelphia yearly meeting according to 
ancient practice. But the yearly meeting of Lon¬ 
don has declined this intercourse since the sepora- 
tipi in 1827. 

■*tHIERACITES ( a heretical Christian soct which 
sprung up in Egypt at the end of the third or begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century. Its founder was Hiera- 
cas, as he is called by Epiphanius, or Hierax by .John 
of Damascus, an ascetic of Leontopolis, who earned 
his subsistence by the practice of the art of calligra¬ 
phy, which, at that period, was highly esteemed in 
Egypt. He was intimately acquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures, on which he wrote several commen¬ 
taries, both in the Greek and in the Coptic lan¬ 
guages. Like Origen he seems to have made much 
use, in his expositions, of the allegorical mode of 
interpretation. He denied the resurrection of the 
body and of a heaven perceptible by the senses. He 
objected to the married life, and strongly inculcated 
celibacy, alleging that none of those who were mar¬ 
ried could inherit the kingdom of heaven. This doc¬ 
trine he considered as forming the grand leading dis¬ 
tinction between the Old and New Testaments. 
Paul, he alleged, permitted marriage only out of re¬ 
spect to human infirmity; but to remain unmarried 
indicated a high measure of moral goodness. It was 
a favourite notion of Hieracae that it ought to be 
the habitual aim of every man, by his own efforts of 
self-denial and asceticism, to earn a part in the blessed- 
nan of heaven; and as a corollary from this doctrine 
he maintained that children who died before they 
mi able to enter upon the great moral conflict are 


excluded from the inheritance of the righteous but 
occupy a sort of middle position, such as Pelagius 
and many of the Orientals after wards kdievrd to be¬ 
long to unlmptized children. Hicmcas, among his 
other errors, was supposed to entertain false views 
ou the doctrine of the Trinity. “The Son of God," 
said he. “ emanates from the Father, as one lamp is 
kindled from another, or as one torch is divided into 
two." lie held that Melchisedec typically repre¬ 
sented the Holy Spirit. Into the sect of the Hie-ra- 
cites only unmarried persons were admitted, and 
some of the more rigorous among them abstained 
from animal food. Some writers have classed them 
with the Maiiicheaiu, but for this there is no foun 
dal ion 

HIERARCHY (Akorlic). See A no el. 

HIERARCHY (Ectlekiactical), a word used to 
denote the Christian church when viewed in its eccle¬ 
siastical constitution as having a regular gradation ot 
orders among its ministers. In the article Clergy 
(which see), we remarked that there is no ovidenco of 
any difference of rank among the clergy either in the 
age of the apostles or of their immediate successors, 
nor indeed until the establishment of Christianity un¬ 
der Constantine. The gradual rise, however, of the 
hierarchical tendency may he traced from a very 
early period iu tlm history of the Christian church. 
As might naturally have been anticipated, the ear¬ 
liest congregation# or churches were formed in towns 
over which bishops or pastors were placed. From 
these as centre points Christianity was diffused 1 
throughout the surrounding rural districts, and se¬ 
parate churches were formed which became con¬ 
nected with the nearest town biohop, who supplied 
them with a presbyter or deacon to discharge the 
duties of the ministry among them, still continuing 
himself to take a general oversight of tlm infant 
church. The power of the town-bishops thus in¬ 
creased as the number of rural congregations were 
multiplied; and tlm management of the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal affairs beeoming"too difficult and complicated to 
be overtaken by one individual, provincial synods 
were formed towards ths end of the second century. 
These synods usually met once or twice a-year in 
the chief town of the province, the bishop of that 
; town acting as president. Thus the bishops of the 
I principal (Sties gradually assumed a kind of superin¬ 
tendence over the otherbishops of the province. In 
the first instance, however, tin’s arrangement took 
place only ifi the east,*where the Christian churches 
particularly abounded. In the west, Rome was the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of a great part of Italy, 
where as yet only a small number of Cliristian 
churches existed. In Africa, where Christianity had 
made rapid progress, a more regulaf ecclesiastical 
organization had been formed. Every African pro¬ 
vince had a primate at the head of it, who, in Mau¬ 
ritania and Numidia, was usually, Though not always, 
the oldest bishop, and it proconsular Africa was the 
bishop of Carthage. This last was at the same time 
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principal instrument in ruling the church, and to 
make him equal in rank to the bishop of tiie capital 
of the western Roman empire, the council of Chal- 
nedon formally invested the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople with the same rank as the bishop of Rome, the 
superintendence over those three dioceses, and the 
right of receiving complaints from all the dioceses 
against metropolitans. Thus the exarchs of Eplie- 
j sus and Ctesarea were put back into a middle rank 
j between patriarchs and metropolitans. The bishops 
{ of Antioch endeavoured likewise to draw over C v 
I prus into their ecclesiastical diocese, as it belonged 
j to the political diocese of Ask; but tho Cyprian 
I bishops received from tho Alexandrian party at the 
I council of Ephesus the assurance of their indepen¬ 
dence. The bishops of Jerusalem, supported by the 
precedence which had been conceded to them at the 
council of Nice, after having long endeavoured in 
vain to shake themselves free of their metropolitan 
in Caesarea, succeeded at last in rising to the rank of 
patriarchs, by an edict of Theodosius H., and by the 
synod of Chalcedon, the three l’alestines were as¬ 
signed them as their ecclesiastical domain. At the 
close of this period, therefore, we have four pa¬ 
triarchs in the oast, via. of Constantinople, A 'e.ran- 
tlria, Antioch, Jerusalem. In their dioceses they 
were looked upon as ecclesiastical eetitres, to which 
the other bishops had to attaeli themselves for the 
preservation of unity; and constituted, along with 
their diocesan synod, the highest court of appeal in 
all ecclesiastical matters of the diocese; while on 
the other band they were considered as the highest 
representatives of the church, who had to maintain 
the unity of the church-universal by mutual commu¬ 
nication, and without whose assent no measures 
affecting the interests of the whole church could be 
taken.” 

The bishop of Rome, from the peculiar position 
which he occupied in the Western church* was na- 
.urally looked up to by his brethren with the highest 
respect. He was bishop of the only apostolic con¬ 
gregation of the west, that is, of the only congrega¬ 
tion of the west which could boAst of having been 
planted by an apostle. He was besides possessed of 
large er iscopal revenues, metropolitan of ten suburb!- 
carian provinces, and resided in the principal c ty of 
the world. With such peculiar advantages as these, 
it was not difficult for Julius, bishop of Rome, to ub- 
.ain from tbe syuod of Sardica, A. 0 . 347, the power 
of appointing judges to hear the appeals of con¬ 
demned bishops, should he look upon them as well 
founded. Questions of apostolic doctrine and prac¬ 
tice were naturally referred in the West to the bishop 
of tbe only apostolic and common mother-church, 
such questions in the East being referred not to one 
only, hot to several distinguished bishops. In con¬ 
sequence of the numerous disputed cases submitted 
to their decision, the Roman bishops took occasion 
to issue a great number of didactic letters which soon 
Assumed the tone of apostolic ordinances, and were 


held In very high estimation in the West. All these 
circumstance!! had the effect of bringing about such 
state of things, that in the beginning of the fifth 
century the bishops of Rome practically exercised an 
oversight and supervision of the entire Western 
church. 

The Eastern church meantime strenuously assert¬ 
ed its entire independence of the West. But the 
doctrinal controversies which so frequently disturbed 
the peace of the church tended not a little So in 
crease the power of the bishop of Rome; for while 
tliu Eastern churches wore agitated and split in¬ 
to factions, the Western churches stood united 
and firm with the bishop of Rome at their head. 
The high intlueuce and authority which that dig¬ 
nitary had gained in tho West rendered it im¬ 
portant, whenever any ecclesiastical controversy 
broke out in the East, for each party to make all 
efforts to secure him on its side, lienee deference 
was frequently paid to the bishop of Home in the East, 
which, in other circumstances, would have been de¬ 
nied him. But the portion of the. Christian church, 
where the Roman bishops were least successful in 
obtaining intlueuce, was the African church, which 
had been long accustomed to possess a firmly fixed 
ecclesiastical organization, through which its own 
affairs were reudily managed, without needing the 
slightest interference from foreign churches. 

The Christian church had now assumed a hier¬ 
archical form both in the East and in the West, be¬ 
ing headed in the one cose by the patriarchs, and in • 
the other by the popes; and from this period com¬ 
menced an earnest and sustained contention lietweun 
these dignitaries for superiority of rank and power. 
At length their ambition could no longer be re¬ 
strained within tlio hounds of their respective 
churches, hut first tliu patriarch of Constantinople, 
and then tho Pope of Rome, in course of time boldly 
pul forth the arrogant and presumptuous claim to lie 
regarded as the Universal Bishop, the sole head oi 
the visible church 4f Christ upon the earth. And 
though the power and prestige of the patriarchs have 
long since fallen beforg the boundless ambition of 
the Russian czars, tTie pope of Rome, to this day, 
still proclaims aa loudly as ever that he is “ the 
head of all beads, and the prince moderator and 
pastor of the whole church of Christ which is under 
heaven." • * 

The various orders of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
differ in different cimrchcs. The Roman Catholic 
church adheres firmly to the principle on whioh the 
schoolmen were wont to insist, that the priesthood 
ought to cmist of seven classes corresponding to 
the seven Spirits of God. Three belong to the su¬ 
perior order, presbyters or priests, deSconv and sub- 
deacon!, while the inferior order contains four, aco¬ 
lytes, exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers. The 
Romish canonists, however,^dividfe the clergy into 
nine classes, of which efive belong to the inferior 
order, ringers, doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, and 
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acolyths; and four to the superior order, sab-dea- lord it over tlio church was displayed in the Gothic, 
cons, deacons, presbyters, and bishops. In the Lombard, and Frankish states. Gradually, however, 
Greek church, again, the officers are as follows, the power of the clergy increased, and yet snch was 
bishops, priests, deacons, sub-deacons, and readers, the jealousy with which they were viewed by the 
to which last class belong the singers and acolyths. ruling powers in all the different countries of Europe, 
The higher orders of the clergy include archbishops, that it was not until the eleventh century that, under 
metropolitans, and patriarchs. To these was some- Gregory VII., the supremacy of the church over the 
times added another officer st ill higher, styled exarch, state first assumed a perfectly organized system 
In the Russo-Grcek church, at the head of all as From the time of his pontificate the face of Europe 
the supreme ecclesiastical judicatory, is the Holy underwent a great change, and the prerogatives of 
Synod. The Syrian and Nestorian churches affect the emperors, and other sovereign princes, were 
to copy after the heavenly hierarchy, and to com- much diminished. The hierarchical principle was 
pare their officers with those of the court of heaven, helped forward not a little by the influence of the 
The Nestorions compare the,ir patriarchs and bishops crusades, and for nearly two centuries after the days 
I with the orders of cherubim, seraphim, and thrones; of Gregory, the power of the church was completely 
I their archdeacons, pastoral priests, and preachers, in the ascendant. In the fourteenth century, how- 
with angels of the Becond rank, styled virtues, ever, it began gradually to diminish. The Refer- 
powers, and dominions ; their deacons, sub-deacons, matiou lent it a heavy blow ; but while in Protestant 
and readers with those of the third rank, princedoms, countries the domination of the church over the state 
archangels, and angels. In the Church of England is unknown, tho governments of Romish states have 
there are three orders of clergy, bishops, priests, and a constant struggle to prevent the growing power of 
deacons, and besides there are several dignities in- the clergy, while the Pope endeavours, by means of 
eluding archbishops, deans, and chapters, arclulea- concordats, to carry the hierarchical views of the 
cons, and rural deans. Episcopalians are wont to Papacy as far as expediency or safety permits, 
allege, in support of a gradation of office-bearers in HIERATIC WRITING, a species of sacred writ- 
the Christian church, that the Jewish church, in Old ing among the ancient Egyptians, peculiar to the 
Testament times, partook of the nature of a hier- priests, especially the Hikroghammatibts (which 
archy. To this Presbyterians usually reply by de- see). This sacerdotal writing is chiefly found on the 
marring against all attempts to draw* an analogy papyri, and is evidently derived from the Ilierogly- 
between the Jewish and Christian dispensations, the pliic writing, of which indeed it may be regarded as 
two being so completely different from one another, an abbreviated form. Though the signs, however, in 
For the arguments on both sides see article llisnop. the hieratic writing are considerably abridged, they 
HIERARCHY (Ecclesiastical). The word include figurative, emblematic, and phonetic charac- 
hierarchy is not only used in reference to the inter- ters, tho two former being sometimes found separate, 
nal government of tho church; but it is also em- and sometimes in groups. All the hieratic manu- 
ployed to denote tho dominion which the church has scripts exhibit the same character, that of abbreviated 
sometimes exercised over the state. For three con- hieroglyphic writing, and seem to have been used 
turies the Christian church was wholly unconnected chiefly, if not exclusively, in the transcription of texts 
with the civil government of the Roman Empire in in reference to matters of a purely religious or scien- 

wltich it was first planted; nay, the hottest persccu- tific description, and in the drawing up of religious 

tions through which the church**ltad to pass in her inscriptions. The three species of writing in use 
early history, had the. express sanction of the Roman amoug the Egyptians, were the Hieroglyphic, pro¬ 
state. Constantine the Great, however, a. d. 312, perly so called; the Hieratic, and the Demotic, 

took Christianity under the shelter of the govern- Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention only two, 

ment, and adopted it as the established religion of afterwards referred to by Clc Hens Alexandrinus, 
the country. While the emperor thus afforded the the popular and the sacred characters, an arrango- 

protection of law, and tho sanction of the civil gov- ment which is borne out by the Rosetta stone, which 

emment to the proceedings of the Church, he still speaks also of only two kinds of writing, the encho- 

retained in his hands the power of calling synods, rial and the sacred. The only way in which this 

and even of presiding over theif deliberations, as well apparent discrepancy can be explained is, by sup- 
as of exercising a general oversight over the whole posing that the sacred writing referred to by Hero- 

movements of the Christians. The tendency, for a dotus, Diodorus, and the Rosetta stone, indudes 

long period, was rather to subjugate fte church to both the hieroglyphic and the hieratic writing of 
the authority of thu state, even in matters connected Clemens Alexandrinus. 
with its internal constitution. Some of the (.Roman HIEREION. See Sacrifice. 

emperors even went so far as to dedde questions of HIERODIACONI (Gr. hierot, sacred, and dhuo- 
faith by edictB, apd to convoke synods almost en- • nos, a deacon), monks of the Rdsso-Grees ChubcB 
tirely for the purpose of adopting imperial articles of fwhich see), who are also deacons. 

Guth. Nor was this contiuea to the Roman Empire; ^HIEROGLYPHICS (Gr. Aieros, sacred, and gly- 
the same spirit on the part of the government to carve, or engrave), sacred carvings, a tent 










niEROGRAMMATTSTS—HIEROMNEMON. 


applied by the ancient Greeks to that species of 
writing which they found engraved or sculptured 
upon the Egyptian monuments. It is not impro¬ 
bable from the word sacred being used as a part of 
the compound term hieroglyphics, that the Greeks 
supposed this species of wntiug to be employed to 
denote sacred things. But the discovery has beeu 
made by an examination of the inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone, that, as Bishop 'VVaiburton acutely 
conjectured, these sculptured characters constituted 
a real written language, applicable to events of his¬ 
tory and common life, as well as to subjects con¬ 
nected frith religion and mythology. Picture wi iting, 
indeed, was one of the earliest inodes of communica¬ 
tion to which mankind resorted. They must iiave 
represented events and objects by painting them 
before they could have acquired the art of describ¬ 
ing them in writing. Accordingly, when the Span¬ 
iards first landed on the shores of South America, 
their arrival was announced to the inhabitants of the 
interior by rude paintings of men, arms, and ships. 
Egypt is perhaps the only country whose monu¬ 
ments present to us the successive steps by which 
men have arrived at alphabetic writing, the first and 
simplest part of the process being the use of hiero¬ 
glyphics, which would be gradually reduced and ab¬ 
breviated, until at length they came to use arbitrary 
and conventional maiks expressive of the sounds 
uttered by the human voice. 

The hieroglyphic writing is of three kinds, the 
Phonetic, the Symbolic and the Pictorial. The 
names of the Egyptian gods wero usually expressed 
by symbols, and not hy letters. These representa¬ 
tions were of two kinds; figurative, in which the 
name of the deity is implied, by the form in which 
he was represented in his statue; and tnjmbolic, in 
which a part of the statue or some object having a 
reference to the deity was employed. 

It is interesting to mark the singular train of cir¬ 
cumstances by which Dr. Toung was first led to de¬ 
cypher the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The details are 
.hua briefly given by Dr. ltusBell: “When *lie 
French were in Egypt they discovered, in the founda¬ 
tion of a fort near Rosetta, a block or slab of basalt, 
which presented an inscription in three distinct lan¬ 
guages, namely, the sacred letters, the letters of the 
country, and the Greek. The first class obviously 
comprehends the hieroglyphic and hieratic, the mode 
of writing used by the priests; while the second not 
lew manifestly identifies itself with what Clemens 
calls the Epistolographic, and which is now usually 
particularised aa demotic or common. Unfortunately 
K considerable put of the first inscription was want¬ 
ing; the beginning of the second and the end of the 
third were also mutilated; so that there were no 
presto points of coincidence from which the ex¬ 
pounder could set out In Ms attempt to decipher the 
unknown characters. But the second inscription, 
Bs de fic iencies near the beginning, 
^toe ttiil ertfitoH^ perfect to aBow a comparison to 
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be made of its different ports with each otluir, and 
with the Greek, by the same method which would 
have been followed if it had been entire. Thus, on 
examining, in their relative situation, the parts cor 
responding to two passages of the Greek Inscription 
in which Alexander and Alexaiulria occurred, there 
were soon recognised two well-marked groups of 
characters resembling each other, which were there¬ 
fore considered as representing these names. A 
vnriety of similar coincidcncw were detected, and 
especially that between a certain assemblage ot 
figures and the word Ptolemy, which occurred no 
fewer than fourteen times; and hence, as the Greek 
was known to be a translation of the Egyptian sym¬ 
bols, the task of the deiipherer was limited to a 
discovery of the alphaltclual power of the several 
marks, or objects, which denoted tlmt particular 
name. It was by pursuing this path that success 
was ultimately attained; it itcing satistmi only made 
out that hieroglyphs not only expresaed alias, or 
represented things, lmt alBO that they were frequently 
used as letters; and that, when employ id tor the 
last of these purposes, the names of the se\eral ob¬ 
jects iu the Coptic or ancient language rf the conn 
try supplied the alphabetical sounds which compound 
any particular word." 

In hieroglyphical manuscripts or papyri the char¬ 
acters arc generally placed in perpendicular lines; 1 
while in sculptures and paintings, espec tally when 
they refer to persons, the signs arc arranged horizon¬ 
tally. The hieroglyphics are always to lie read to- 
waids the faces of the figures. Thus if the front be 
to the left, they must be read from left to right; il 
to the right, from right to left , and if arranged in 
perpendicular lines, from the top downwards. 

HIEItOGltAMMATlHTH (Gr. him », sacred, and 
grammateue, a scribe), the sacied scribes among the 
ancient Egyptians. Employing the hieiatic or sa¬ 
cerdotal writing, they tmnsiribed icligiuiis writings 
on [lapyri, and gave orf account of religious rites and 
ccremonips. Their duty was also to expound tho 
sacred mysteries as far a% they were allowed to be 
made known to the pdbple. They apptnr to have 
been skilled in divination. Like the otlu r members 
of the priesthood, they were subjected to rules of the 
strictest austerity. They were highly esteemed at 
court, and assistod the mdllhich with their counsels. 
They carried a sceptre, and were dressed in linen 
garments. Sc% Egyptians (Kixigion of tub An¬ 
cient). 

HNEROMANC Y (Gr. hieroe, sacred, and mantiia, 
divination), a species of divination among the an¬ 
cient Greeks and Romans, winch consisted In pre¬ 
dicting future events by observing the Various ap- ' 
pearances 'which presented themselves in the act of 
offering sacrifices. 

HIEROMNEMON, one ot tigo dejfuties sent from 
each city in Greece to theaAmphictyonic council in j 
Athena, and -whose duty it was to take charge of 
what related to sacrifices and religious ceremonies 
t * 







IIIEROMONACHI—HI Q H-PRIEST. 


HIEROMONACH[ (Gr. Jiieros, sacred, and mona- 
chna, a monk), monks of the Russo-Greek Churrh, 
who arc priests. They arc considered as sacred 
monks, and never officiate but on solemn festivals. 

HIERONYM1TKH, a name given to the monks 
over whom Hieronymus or St. Jerome presided in 
Syria, in the end of the fourth and the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century. The term is also ap¬ 
plied to several oiders of Romish monks which 
arose in Spain and Italy in the course of the four 
teenth century. An order under this name was 
founded in Spain by Peter Ferdinand Pecha, cham¬ 
berlain to Peter the Cruel, king of Castile; they 
were confirmed by Gregory XI. in 1373, and gov¬ 
erned by the rule of St. Augustine. Their third 
general, Lupus Olivetus, with tlte consent of Mar¬ 
tin V., A. i). 1424, formed among them a peculiar 
congregation, to which he gave a rulo drawn from 
Jerome's works. In the year 1695, this order was 
reunited in Spain with tho rest of the Ilieronymitcs. 
In Italy, Peter Gambacorti, in 1377, established an 
order of Ilieronymitcs. Besides, there was also the 
KeBulan Congregation, founded in 1417 by Charles of 
Montegravelli. Hieronymite monks, who aie found 
in Sicily, the West Indies, and Spauish America, 
wear a white habit, with a black scapulary. 

HIEROPHANTS, priests among the ancient 
Athenians, who officiated in sacrifice and sacred 
ceremonies. They were bound to observe tho strict¬ 
est continence, and in order to allay carnal desires, 
they are said to have drank decoctions of hemlock. 
The ceremonies of initiation into the Elcusinian mys¬ 
teries were performed by the Iliorophants, who were 
held in such veneration that the initiated were for¬ 
bidden to mention them in the presence of the pro¬ 
fane. The supreme Hierophant, when presiding at 
the mysteries, was anointed with the juice of hem¬ 
lock as the type of Creative Omnipotence. He was 
dressed in gorgeous robes, the outer vestment being 
a sort of coarse brocade of woveu gold, arabesqued 
with jewels, and soented with spikenard. He wore 
& diadem on his head lavishly adorned with emeralds. 
He was accompanied with thAe principal attendants, 
severally the representatives of the sun, the moon, 
and the planet Mercury. In the midst of the strange 
visions which passed before the initiated in the Eleu- 
sinia, it was an important part of, tho office of the 
Hierophants to read out of Hie sacred records of the 
goddess Ceres, the explanation of the stupendous 
types of the festivity. 

HIEUOPOIOI (Gr. Meros, sacred, and jwmp, to 
make), persons employed anciently a{ Athens in su¬ 
perintending the oblations and in sacrificing the vic¬ 
tims. Ten 'were appointed to this office every year, 
jmd at their girdleB they wore*a consecrated axe as 
\n emblem of their duties. 

\H1GH CHURCHMEN, a term at first tapplied fo 
the Non-jurors, who ‘at the Revolution in 1688 re¬ 
fused to acknowledge William III. as their lawful 
sovereign. In the present day the name is given to 


a party in the Church of England, who entertain 
high views of the authority of the church, the apos¬ 
tolical dignity of the clergy, and the efficacy of the 
sacraments when administered by a regularly or¬ 
dained clergy. Sec England (Church of). 

HIGH PlxACES. From the frequent mention 
which is made in the Old Testament of “ high places,” 
it is plain that from early times the tops of moun¬ 
tains and other elevated situations were selected by 
the heathen as suitable for their idolatrous obser¬ 
vances. Hence we find the Israelites commanded, 
Pout. xii. 2, “Ye shall utterly destroy all the places 
wherein the nations which ye shall possess served 
their gods, upon the high mountains, and upon the 
hills, and under every green tree." And in Exod. 
xxxiv. 13, they arc enjoined to quite pluck up all their 
high places. In consequence of the heathen cus¬ 
tom of worshipping idols in high places, several of 
the Jewish kings are reproached for not taking away 
these high places, but, on the contrary, imitating the 
heathen by setting up images and groves on every 
high lull, and under every green tree, and burning 
incense in all the high places. We are not to un¬ 
derstand, however, that there was any sin involved in 
the act of worshipping in high places, provided God 
alone was worshipped. On the contrary, we find, 
in the time of the Judges, mention made of Gideon 
building an altar, and offering a sacrifice to God on 
the top of a rock, and afterwards we are told that 
the tabernacle itself was removed to the high placo 
that was ut Gibeon. The building of the temple 
limited the place of sacrifice to Jerusalem, but 
throughout a long line of kings, both of Israel and 
Judah, there appears to liave been an unhappy ten¬ 
dency, even in thohe who were sealous for God, to 
retain the idolatrous high places. Not until the 
reign of good King Josioh do we find the high places 
wholly removed, and the land utterly purged from 
idolatry. Before the tabernacle was first set np, 
says the Talmud, high places were permitted, and 
the service was performed by the first-bom; but 
after the tabernacle was erected high places were 
prohibited, and the service was performed by the 
priesthood. The reason why the heathen imagined 
that their sacrifices were more accfepJhle to the 
gods when offered on the hills than in the valleys, is 
alleged by Lucian to have been because there men 
were nearer to the gods, and so the more readily ob¬ 
tained an audience. 

HIGH-PRIEST, the head or chief of the Hebrew 
priesthood. This high dignitary was invested with 
great influence and authority, and enjoyed many pe¬ 
culiar privileges. He alone was permitted once *- 
year to enter the Holy of Holies on the gnat day of 
atonement. He was the appointed judge in nil reli¬ 
gious matters, and, indeed, the final arbiter in all 
controversies. In later times he presided over the 
Sanhedrim, and held the next rank to the sovereign 
or prince. In the time of the Maccabees he united in 
‘ins own person the office* of priest and king. 8cmo- 
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fimas in. the Old Testament he is celled by way of 
eminence “the priest,” as ia Exodr «ix. 29, SO, 
“ And the holy garments of Aaron shall be bis sons' 
after him, to be anointed therein, and to be conse¬ 
crated in them. And that son that is priest in his 
stead shall pat them on seven days, when he cometh 
into the tabernacle of the congregation to minister in 
the holy place." The office was held for life, and 
was hereditary, bnt in New Testament times the 
high-priest, under Roman domination, held his office 
only for a time. Accordingly, we find, Matt. xxvi. 
*»7, 58, the title high-priest given not only to the 
person who actually held the office, but also to indi¬ 
vidual* who had formerly been invested with the 
high-priesthood. When the high-priest from age 
was incapacitated for his duties, a sagan or substi¬ 
tute was appointed in his room. 

In the law of Moses the office of the high priest¬ 
hood was vested in the family of Aaron, being ap¬ 
pointed to descend hereditarily from the first-bom. 
The succession in the family of Aaron appears to 
have been regular during the existence of the first 
temple; but, according to the Talmud, the high- 
priests under the second temple purchased the 
office, and some say destroyed one another by 
witchcraft, so that it is alleged there were fourscore 
high-priests from the return of the Jews out of Ba¬ 
bylon till the destruction of Jerusalem and the second 
temple, whon the office of high-priest was abolished. 

The ceremony of consecration to the high-priest¬ 
hood was performed with great solemnity and splen¬ 
dour. It commenced, as in the case of all the priests, 
with ablution, which was performed with water 
brought from the sacred laver to the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. On this occasion 
his whole body was washed in token of entire puri¬ 
fication ; and being once cleansed he had no occa¬ 
sion to do more, when lie went to minister, than to 
wash his hands and his feet. After being* washed, 
the high-priest was solemnly invested with the 
sacred garments,, four of which were peculiar to hirh- 


self, viz. the breatt-phie, the ephod, the robe, and 
the plate of gold. The sacred garments were of the 
most gorgeous description, and the materials of 
which they were composed consisted exclusively of 
-woollen or linen, nothing of hair or silk being used 
, in their formation. 

The next part of the ceremony of consecration was 
one peculiar to the high-priest, the anointing with 
sacred oil This solemn rite is thus described by 
Hr. Lewis in his 'Hebrew Antiquities:' “The in¬ 
gredients of Bus p3 wen five hundred shekels of 
imyaih, arid hat? so mash of tweet cinnamon, 
► bundnid and fifty, ibekels of tweet calamus, five 
■hekids nf cassia, after the shekels of the 
efl oBve a bin; Themaking up 


_ r „._ (exb«pt the myrrh, which 
Wafaiea every one apart and by 



in olean water, till aQ their atrength was come out 
into that decoction; which decoction strained, and 
having oil put to it, was again boiled to the height 
of an ointment, and ao reserved. This anointing oil 
was only in use in the times of the tabernacle and 
the first temple; and whilst it continued the high- 
priests successively were anointed with it. The 
manner was thus: it was poured upon the top of his 
head, which was bare, and ran down his faoe upon 
his beard; and he that anointed him drew with hia 
finger the figure of the Greek letter chi upon his 
forehead. The reason of the form of the letter e&4 
was to distinguish the anointing of the high-priest 
front that of their kings, who were anointed in the 
form of a circle or crown. The high-priest (the 
Jews say) was anointed by the Sanhedrim, and 
when the oil failed, he was clothed in the pontifical 
garments. If he were anointed, ho was anointed 
daily seven days together; and if he were not (when 
the holy oil was gone) he was clothed with the eight 
vestments of the priesthood, every day, for seven 
days, and he was called the installed by the gar¬ 
ments." 

The last rite which was performed by the high- 
priest, on his consecration to office, consisted in the 
offering up of three sacrifices, namely, an offering 
for sin, a holocaust or whole bumt-otfering, and 
a peace-offering. These sacrifices were repeated 
daily for seven days. There was also a meat-offer¬ 
ing on such occasions, consisting of unleavened 
bread, unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and un¬ 
leavened wafers anointed with oil; all of which were 
put into one basket, and brought to the door of tho 
tabernacle, to bo presented there to God, along with 
the other sacrifices. All these ceremonies having 
been performed, Aaron and his sons wore set apart 
to minister in holy things, which rites of initiation 
were always used before a high-priest could enter 
upon his office. But the sons of Aaron being once 
consecrated by Moses, their posterity were never 
after consecrated, b Am use they succeeded to the 
priesthood by hereditary right. 

A few of the peculiar privileges which belonged to 
the high-priest, are thus stated by Mr. Lewis: 
“ To iieighten the dignity of his office, he was ob¬ 
liged to marry a virgin, one who was not so much as 
espoused t(f any other person; nor was any sort vt 
virgin thought fit to bean's wife, but only one that 
was newly come out of her minority, aid bed Opt 
yet attained to her full-puberty. This (the Hebmw 
doctors say) is to lie understood of the high-priest 
after he was in his .office; for if he had married a 
widow before ^ which was permitted to the common 
priests) he was to keep her, and not to pat her away 
when he was advanced to the pontifical dignity. It 
was peculiar to the high-priest, that besides other 
women which no priests might many, he alone was 
forbidden to many a widow. Jin this law is prohib¬ 
ited not only a woman that had been married; bnt 
Hebe bad been merely espoused, it was unlawful ftw 
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the high-prioat to take her for hie wife. He woe not 
allowed to marry the wife of hie brother, to which 
othere were obliged; nor a woman bom of a person 
whom a high priest was forbidden to marry: as, if 
the high priest had taken a widow, and had a daugh¬ 
ter by her, that eliild might not be married, though 
a virgin, by a succeeding high priest; but he was to 
marry a virgin of Isra»l; and though he wan not con¬ 
fined to his own tribe, yet she was to be nobly born, 
in order to preserve the dignity of his function. It 
is generally supposed that polygamy was not allowed 
to the high-priest, who was to have but one wife at 
a time, though other men were permitted to have 
more: if he took another, he was to give a bill of 
divorco to one of them before the great day of ex¬ 
piation, otherwise lie was incapable to perform the 
offices of it; but if his wife died, it was not unlawful 
for him to marry again. 

“ The high-priest was exempt from the common 
laws of mourning: he was not to let his hair grow 
neglected, which was a funeral ceremony, nor was 
he to rend his clothes; though the Talmudists will 
have it, as Cunsous observes, that he might rend Ids 
garments at the bottom about his feet, but not at the 
top down to his breast. He was forbidden to go 
Into the house whore the body of his father or his 
mother lay dead, (which was permitted to the inferior 
priests) and consequently he was not to make any 
external signs of mourning for son*or daughter, 
brother or sister. But beforu his anointing and con¬ 
secration, and putting on the holy garments, it was 
not unlawful for him to attend the funeral of his fa¬ 
ther; and therefore Eleaxar was present when Aaron 
died, being us yet in a lower ministry, and not com¬ 
pletely advauced to the high-priesthood. If the 
high-priest was in the sanctuary when he heard of 
the death of his father or mother, he was not to stir 
from thence till he had finished his ministry; for he 
had a little house, after the temple was built, within 
the preciuctB of it, wheru lie commonly remained all 
the day-time, which was called the parlour of the 
high-priest. At night lie went to ids own dwelling- 
house, which was at Jerusalem, and no where clso. 
There he might perform all thh offices of a mourner 
(except uncovering his head, rending his clothes, or 
going into the house where the dead body was) and 
there the people came to comfort him f and sitting 
on the ground, while he sitf 1 in hu> chair, at the fu¬ 
neral-feast, they said, Let us be thy expiatiou (that 
is, let all the grief that is upon thee fall upon us) to 
which he answered, Blessed be ye from heaven. 

"There axe other marks of honour beetowee 1 by 
the Jews upon their higli-prieat. At all the lower 
priests were esteemed holy, he was'slways accounted 
the most holjf. He was. says Mairaonides, to excel 
the rest of his brethren in five perfection!, in the 
comeliness of his body, in strength, in riches, in wis; 
flora, and in a beautiful complexion; and if the heir 
of the high-priest had all tLu other accomplishments, 
and was not the most wealthy among bis brethren,it 


was thought just that so great a personage should be 
made most rich by the contributions of the other 
priests. He was only second to the king; and as no 
person of mean descent or occupation could be ad¬ 
vanced to the regal dignity, so neither could he into 
the high-priesthood: And some among the Jews go 
so far as to say, that the high-priest was as valuable 
as the whole people of Israel. He was never to 
convene with the commonalty, or show himself 
naked to them; and therefore he was to avoid all 
public baths, and be cautious of going to feasts and 
entertainments, the better to secure the reverence 
due to the sanctity of his character. When be went 
abroad to those that were in mourning, he was al¬ 
ways attended by other priests: he was to dip his 
hair twice a week, but not to sudor a racor to come 
upon his head: he was to be every day in the sanc¬ 
tuary, and not to go to lus house above twice in one 
day: he was not obliged to give testimony in any 
cases, but what related to the king, and in those he 
could not be forced but by the great sanhedrim: lie 
was to liaio but one wife at one time. When he 
went into the temple, he was attended by three 
priests. He was not bound to sacrifice by lot, (as 
the other priests were) but might do it at, often as 
he pleased, and take whatever sacrifice he thought 
fit. 

"But the greatest privilege and dignify of the 
high-priest consisted in his performing the most holy 
parts of Divine worship. He was the mediator, as 
it were, between God and the people, to appease the 
Divine anger, and to make atouement for the sins of 
the whole nation: he was obliged to offer a meat¬ 
offering every day at his own charges, half of it in 
the morning, and half at night, which was a distinct 
offering from that which attended the daily burnt- 
offerings : he alone was permitted to enter into the 
holy of holies, and that but once in a year, upon the 
day of expiation; and, upon great occasions, to en¬ 
quire of God by Urim and Tliummim.” 

The greatest of all the privileges of the high-priest 
was tliat of entering the most holy place, which was 
only permitted once a-year on the great day of ex¬ 
piation. See Atonement (Dat of). In this re¬ 
spect, and indeed in many others, the Jewish high- 
priest was an eminent type of our Lori* Jesus Christ, 
who “ offered himself up once for all a sacrifice for 
sin,” who blesses his people, and " hath entered not 
into the holy place made with hands, which is a 
figure of the true, but into heaven itself, there to ap¬ 
pear in the presence of God for us.” 

HIISI, the name given to the devil among the j 
Finns. He is supposed to have his residence in the < 
forests, whence he sends out diseases and calanritlek 
of evety kind among men. He is described aa hav¬ 
ing only three finger* on each hand, and as having i 
these fingers armed with large nails, with which he 
tears in pieces all who fell intd hi* power, gee 
Finns (Religion of). 

Hi L ABIA, a general term among the ancient « 













Romans, fordeyl of~ : fairftfng v tr4 mfoicfag on ' any 
aoeOoat whatever, ft vim usuaHyapplied, however, 
in* more metrieled form, to denote * festival held 
on the 26thof liberal, in honour of Cybele, the mo* 
ther of the god*. It teems to have been celebrated 
with gainot altd amusements of every kind. ’ Among 
Other ritee.'rotw wAs a solemn procession in which 
the statue Of the goddess was borne along, preceded 
by specimens of plate and other works of art provided 
by the wealthy Romans for the occasion. 

H£LLEL (SoubOL or), one of the most eminent 
Of the Jewish academies forgiving instruction in the 
Law of Moses., It was founded by Hillel, a famous 
Jewish doctor, who was sumamed the Babylonian, 
because he was a native of Babylon. Thirty yean 
before the birth of Christ, this distinguished Rabbi 
arrived at Jerusalem, and was consulted abopt the 
celebration of the passover, which fell thdkyear upon 
a Saturday. Hie answer was so satisfactory, that 
they elected him patriarch of the nation, and Ids pos¬ 
terity succeeded him down to the fiftlr century, when 
the patriarchs of Judea were abolished. HUlel was, 
forty years of Age when he left Babylon, find having 
devoted himself to the study of the law, he was 
elected patriarch at the age of eighty, and also head 
of the sanhedrim. The Jews allege, that like Moses, 
to whom they often compare him, he lived to the 
advanced age of one hundred and twenty years. 
Hillel was the disciple of Schammai, and differing in 
opinion from his master, he set up a rival school; 
and so violent was the opposition of the disciples of 
Hillel to those of Schammai, that a bloody conten¬ 
tion ensued, in the course of which several of the 
combatants were slain. The quarrel, however, was 
brought to a close, by the declaration of the Bath- 
Kol (which see), in favour of the superiority of the 
school of Hillel. The Jews blame Schammai, and 
highly extol Hillel, who they say was so much es¬ 
teemed as a teacher, that he bad no fewir than a 
thousand scholars. Eighty of his disciples rose to 
great distinction, for the Jewish writers allege, that 
thirty of them Awe worthy of having the glory of 
Godrestingupbn them as it did upon Moses; thirty 
who, like Joshua, were able to stop the course of the 
sun; and the other twenty, little inferior to the first, 

. but superior to the second. 

;.-v HINA, a goddess among the New Zealanders, 
^jrho as the spouse of Mawi, the supreme 

.^god, ; aDd % Whose, two son! the world is' believed 
tbhave bearipiOpUd. 

th^prevailing religion of Hindustan, 
ofppmte. It has been a 
Orieq«alist*, thsi tht eye- 





inhabitants, which are still to be found in the hill 
country, beyond the borders of the cultivated plains 
These Mil and forest tribes are diminutive in stature, 
with small eyes and fiat noses. They have no caste, 
and no idols, although they have various supersti¬ 
tious practices. These aboriginal ot non-Aryan 
tribes, have evidently been compelled to take refuge , 
in the woods Mid fastnesses from the incursions of the 
Hindus or Aryans, as they call themselves.' In the 
Vedas all who withstood the onward march Cf the 
men of Aryan, are termed Daayua, and an said to 
perform no religious rites. They are also termed 
“ those who do not tend the fire,” and “ fail to wd£ 
ship Agni." Another appellation by which the 
Vedas describe them is “ flesh-eaters," and in accord¬ 
ance with this name, it is a well known foot 
Bhils, who are the most numerous and impattanf ot >! 
all the aboriginal tribes, eat the flesh ndt only of'bd& 
faloes, but also of cows, when it can be obtained, ' 
a peculiarity which more perhaps than any other 
marks them out as entirely separate and distinct 
from the Hindus, with whom the cow is an animal 6i 
special sacredness. The following points of distinc¬ 
tion between the aborigines and their Aryan oon- 
querors are stated by General Briggs in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society: 

“I. Hindus are divided into castes. 

The aborigines have no such distinctions. 

2. Hindu Widows are forbidden to marry. 

The widows of the aborigines not only do so, 
but usually with the younger brother of the laic " 
husband—a practice they follow in common 
with the Scythian tribee. 

8. The Hindus venerate the cow and abstain 
from eating beef. 

The aborigines feed alike on all flesh. 

4. The Hindus abstain from the use of fermented 
liquors. 

The aborigines drink to excess; and conceive 
no ceremony, civil or religious, complete without. 

5. The Hindus ptufake of food prepared only by 
those of their own caste. 

The aborigines gMttake of food prepared by 
any one. 

6. The Hindus abhor the spilling of blood . 

The aborigines conceive no religions or donwygS 
tic ceremony compete without the *pfllihjg' < Al|i 
blood aneftffering up a live victim. . 

7. The HJndus have a Brdhmanical 
The indigenes do not venerate^ 

Their own priests (who are self-crekted) are re? 

* apected according to .their mode of ltfo and'their 
skill in tnagic and sorcery, in divining future 
events and in curing diseam i lheto are the 
qualifications which outhorisetheur employment 
in slaying sacrificed victim and in 
them. - r 

8. The Hindus burb their dead: 
their cattle, as. among 
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v, Ji* Bcytojim* ©u awfe tcmtou * victim 
^ toorifioad to Atone tor the due of 


^^fflfabjfaadn civil festitnttons are ill municipal. 
The aboriginal institutions are ell patriarchal. 
tQ. Tb* Hindu* have their courts of justice 
composed of equals. 

*" ‘ *JJhe aborigines have theirs composed of heads 
^ oftofte* or families, and chosen foi life. 

Sri f Hindus biouglit with them (more than 

•vj* three yean ago) the art of writing and 

[S’ science. 

r The indigenes are not only illiterate, hut it ie 
' forbidden for the Hindus to teach them.” 

* He aboriginal tribes of Hindustan, as far as they 
have yet been examined) are generally supposed to 
be of a Mongolian type, and to have come from the 
northern parts of the country, probably at a remote 
period having inhabited some part of the regions of 
Central Ada. The best account of the religion of 
th^ different non-Aryan tribes is to be found in a me- 
4'kfdsk famished to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
^toMMer jiaepherson, under the title of ‘An Ac* 
^«anat <# the Religion of the Khonds in Orissa.’ The 
C direct of their worship is stated to be the 
w’wSrib'gpd, under the name of Bttba-Pennu (which 
|0 whom they offer human sacrifices annually, 
u ‘|*'tWhope of thereby obtaining success in their 
operations. See Ksoms (Religion 

* jOI*). But in addition to the aborigines who inhabit 
1 Northern India, such as the Bhils, the Mirs, the Khu- 

tflft the Khonds, there has always been a large body of 
wdbadas or non-Ary an tribes in the southern part 
Peninsula. Mr. Caldwell, in his 1 Comparative 
t j fj^papuu i of the Dravidian or South Indian family 

* o£languages,' thus describes the religious character 
oftbfesS aborigines of tbc south: “ The syetem which 
prevails in the forests and mountain*fastnesses 
^throughout the Drfividian territories, and also in the 
: extreme south of the Peninsula amongst the low caste 

and which appears to Stave been still more 
'•hjbMjjr nrovalent at an early period, la a system of 
lllidtowry, to the worship of evil spirits by mesas . 
spfsttpdjy -sacrifices and frantic dances. This system 
' ^fattoduoed within the historical period from the 
Into Ceylon, where it is now mixed 
up whh On comparing thil Drfividian 

system «f fahltotfatry aifH sorcettf. with ‘Sbama- 
msw'—Sbe saperWkion which provaila amongst the 
Ugrita races of Siberia and the hill-ftibes an the 
south western frontier of China, which is still mixed 
np with the Buddhism of the Mongols, and wfdch 
vaa the old religion of the whole Tatar race before 
Ruddhism and Mohammedanism WW* disseminated 
nsa'jiT* therii—we oannot avoid fan tomfluion fast 
those' .^o superstitions, though pmetifad by moss 
■o wide’ v separated, are not only dMh* h# identi¬ 
cal." , t ii *■ ' 

But while the nat : ve tribes of 
the forests Mid the lulls, the whole of fahopen 4 *j|gto| 


try or plrina of tlmfltogto h^TOrihubetweea 
HfanhlSyn mountains and tty rMjSbjf* Mlh^xsototo 
pied by the Hindu or Axynfi ritoM,to a semota 
period, seem to have crossed tte%^ahA]p% and 
been diffused over the Panjfib, td^Md^tftfatostofa|| 
the whole Peninsula. 

The religion of the Hindus, as H HO* presents it¬ 
self in the system of Brahmanism, diffem 
from the religion of the same people in its more in¬ 
dent form, as it is found in the Vedas. These sa¬ 
cred books, which are of great antiquity, are four in 
numbtr, and are denominated the Big*V6da, the 
Yajur-V&la, the Sdma-Vdda, and the Atharva-Vdds. 
The four Vddas were formerly supposed to be of 
equal antiquity, but now it is ascertained that whilst 
the hymns of which the Rig-V4da consists, rank “as 
amongst the oldest extant records of the ancient 
worm,’’ th< Sama-V&la merely gives extracts from 
these ttyngis arranged for worship, the Yajur-Vdda 
contains hyrr? of later date, mixed with repetitions 
of the early specimens, and the Atharva-Vdda is a 
t much later compilation consisting of formularies re¬ 
quired on certain rare occasions. The Rig-Vdds, 
which is the earliest of these coUflctions of sacred 
hymns, is behoved to have been written B. c. 1200 
or B c. 1400. It contains 1,017 mantra* or prayers, 
about one-half of which are addressed to Indra the 
god of light, or Hindu Jupiter, or Agnt the god ot 
fire, or rather perhaps fire itself, viewed partly as a 
vivifying principle of vegetation, and partly as a 
dostiactive agent. The next divinity, which m the 
view of some Orientalists completes the triad of the 
Vaidic system, is Varum the god of water. Thus the 
Hindu religion of this early period seems to have been 
a system of worship addressed to natural phenomena, 
the light, the fire, the water; and must thereforo 
have partaken of a pantheistic character. The ele 
ments were deified, and the very sacrifices they 
offered were converted into gods. Thus the hymns 
comprising one entire section of the Big-Veda are 
addressed to Soils, (which see), the milky juice of the 
moon-plant (asdepias acida), which was * libation 
offered to the gods, and without a draught of winch 
even they could not be immortal. 

The language in which the Vdfias ttys written it 
the Sanskrit, which the Hindus seriously believe to 
be the language of the gods, and to ha*e been com-" 
municated to men by a voice from heaven; whQethfv 
Vddas themselves have proceeded from the foouth of 
the Creator, But the Skastra* ot sacrod writings qf 
the Hindus are not limited to the -fans vgdasj bak 
aides these, there are four {^Mpf’sritotefafa* 
tuxes; six Rri-cmptitf to bodies of lewniiig; totaww 
Up-mgat or appended bodies-to lsnrolpg, fanfafai 
to) an immense mass at twfat nod si 
such as any single individual would in vai 
even cursorily to peroto much IssefaBy toitotofa£#| 

At the foundation of the oomp l fc ateri f^ftoatoW* 
Hhsdtosm in it* groat# form, Rea - exlstonto to 
JW’BTOM ntostoetii Mtt MmmJi 
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MMlrinCtftd Stint (which see). It is one grand 
peculiarity CNF this the Supreme God of Indie, that 
whfle eB natural attributes are ascribed to him in infi¬ 
nite perfection, he is not alleged) to possess a single 
moral attribute. And even his natural attributes, 
though they may he momentarily exercised for the 
purpose of manifesting the universe, they are speed¬ 
ily recalled and reabsorbed into his mysterious es* 
sence. Hence throughout all India, there are neither 
temples, her sacred rites, nor acts of worship in 
honour of Btahm. The excuse given for this strange 
State of matters is, that “ the lepresenting the Su¬ 
preme Being by images, or the honouring him by 
the institution of sacred rites, and the erectiou of 
templet, must be perfectly incompatible with every 
conceivable notion of ail all-pervading, immaterial, 
incorporeal apirit." Such an excuse would undoubt¬ 
edly be valid, in so iar as an outward image is con¬ 
cerned, but has no force whatever when applied to 
' the spiritual worsliip of an intelligent creature. 

In the creed of the Hindus, Bmlinf alone exists; 
all else is illusory. How then is creation on such a 
system to be accomplished 9 The mode in wiiieh 
the universe sprang into existence is thus sketched 
by Mr. Hardwick in his ‘ Christ and other Masters.’ 
“ Alone, supremo, and unapproachable, a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with Himself had crossed the mmd of 
.he Great' Solitary. He longed for offspring, and at 
length determined to resolve the primitive simplicity 
of His essence, and transform Himself into a world 
wliicli might contrast with Ilia eternal quietude. 
FVom this desire of God has sprung whatever is, or 
is to be: the earth, the sky, the rock, the iiower, 
the forest, the innumerable tribes of gods and men, 
ef beasts and demons,—these, so far as they possess 
a true existence, on all consubstantial with divinity. 
The basis underlying all the forms which they as¬ 
sume is the Ihdfihble, the Uncreated. God may be 
regarded as the undeveloped world, the world as the 
development of God. He is both the fountain and 
the itream, the cause and the effect, the one Creator 
and the one creation. ‘As the spider spins and 
gathers back [its thread]; as plants sprout on the 
earth; as hairs grow on a living person; so is this 
universe here, produced from the imperishable na¬ 
ture. By contemplation the vast one germinates; 
from him food [or, body] is produced; and thence, 
successively, breath, mind, real [elements], worlds 
and immortality arising from [good] deeds.’ Ex¬ 
pressions of this kind had not unnaturally suggested 
to some minds the inference that the pantheism of 
ancient India was simple and materialistic: but a 
[^further insight into the philosophy, at least so far as 
ft appears ia mosuments of the Sr&hmauic age, will 
prove such inferences to be erroneous. We may 
fetfe indeed, he able to decide with confidence ra¬ 
the complexion of the earnest Hindu meta- 
elnce the Vfidas, notwithstanding the inge- 
«f their commentators, will be found to have 
~ fc Vrtty eteafe* metaphysical element: but 



as soon as ever an attempt was made to bring the 
ruder superstitions of their forefathers into harmony 
with more refined conceptions of the Godhead, the 
whole tone of Hindu pantheism is subtilised, to the 
extent of questioning the reality of the material 
world itself. All forme assumed by matter are then 
held to be not only transient but illusive, The 
semblance of reality which they possess is due to 
Mlyrf,—the personification of God’s fruitless long* 
hyj for some being other than nis own,—the power, 
bj which, in different words, the Absolute had been 
Himself beguiled from His original quietude. But 
while matter is thus held to be essentially non-exist¬ 
ent, that which underlies and animates die whole ol 
the phenomenal universe is one with the Divinity, 
who, by a species of self-analysis, has brought Him¬ 
self under the conditions of the finite and die tem¬ 
poral, and must in future so eontiuue till the visible 
is ultimately reabsorbed by the invisible, and multi¬ 
plicity reduced afresh to simple unity." 

Thus it is that, according to Hinduism, every oh 
ject in the universe, nay, tho soul of man himself, it 
nothing more than an illusoiy manifestation of the 
essence of Brahm. But in all cosmological specula¬ 
tions the difficulty is apt to start itself, how spirit can 
exert energy at all, and more especially how it cau 
operate directly upon matter. It was conceived, 
therefore, that in order to put forth his energy, 
Brahm must assume a form, or the appearance of a 
form. Under this assumed peisonal form ho drew 
forth in some meltable manner frein Ins own imper- 1 
soual essence three distinct beings or hypostaaos, 
which became invested with coiporenl forms. This 
is the celebrated Hindu Triad or Trimurti, -Brah¬ 
ma, Vishnu, and Shiva. To these three beings were 
intrusted the arrangement and government of the 
universe after Brahm had relapsed into lus proper 
state of profound sleep and unconsciousness. 

The creation of the universe is accounted for in 
the Hindu Shastras by the production of the Mun¬ 
dane Egg, from wMcli the whole univeise sprang 
forth In perfected form. To produce the egg, Brahm 
is represented as having assumed a new and peculiar 
form, in which ho is’usually called Puruih, or the 
primeval male; while his divine cuergy separated 
‘>om his essence is personified, under a female fonm 
named PrakriU or Nature. From the combination 
of Puruth and Pralcriti proceeded the Muudane Egg. 
Bee Cbeation. Thus the elements of universal 
nature came into being, consisting of fourteen 
world#; seven inferior, oi lielow the world which we 
inhibit; and seven superior, consisting—with the 
exception of our own winch is the fir*t*—of immense 
tracts of space, bestudded with glorious luminaries 
and habitations of the gods. 

But the worlds having thus been educed from the 
Mundaur Egg, the question arisea, who is the maker 
of the different orders of beipg who are to inhabit 
the worlds. This officS is exclusively assigned to 
Bsaaifa (which see), the first person of the Hindu 
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Triad, who is accordingly styled the Creator. From 
bim also proceeded by emanation or eduction the 
four castes into which the Hindus believe mankind 
, to be divided. From his mouth came the highest or 
I Brahman caste; fi ran his am the Kshattrya or mili- 
1 tary caste, from his breast the Vaishya or produo* 

| tive caste; and from his foot the Shudra or set vile 
1 caste. The life of Brahma measures the duration of 
the universe, and is believed to extend to three bun- 
I dred billions of common years; and aH a paitial de¬ 
struction or disorganization of the ten lower worlds 
| recurs at tho close of every kalpa or day of Brahma, 
i there are understood, according to this system? to be 
! thirty-six thousand partial destructions or disorga- 
' nisations of the larger half of the universe, and as 
j many reconstructions of it during the period of its 
duration. And when the life of Brahma shall havo 
terminated, there will lie no longer a partial de¬ 
struction, but an utter annihilation of the universe 
callod a Maha Prnlaya, and Brahm alone will 
exist. “Thus," to use tho language of Dr. Dnfl, 
‘•there has been, according to I he Hindu Slmstias, 
an alternating succession of manifestations and anni¬ 
hilations of the universe, at intervals of inconceiv¬ 
able length, tliroughout the measureless sires of a 
past eternity;—and there will be the same alternate 
never-ending succession of manifestations and anni¬ 
hilations throughout the boundless ages of the eter¬ 
nity tliat is to coinc.” • 

The Hindus believe in the doctrine of transmigia- 
* tion, holding that every human soul in older to ex¬ 
piate its guilt passes through millions and millions 
more of difleront bodily forms thionghout t he whole 
duration of the present universe. To this arrange¬ 
ment, however, there is an exception, the superior 
gods not being subject to undergo these numbeiless 
changes, but enjoying the highest happiness attain¬ 
able apart from absorption through the whole of 
Brahma’s life. It is the earnest desire, accordingly, 
of every Hindu that he may riso a grade higher in 
the next birth, and thus attain *one stop in advance 
towards ultimate deliverance. A higher species of 
future bliss set before the devotee of Brahmanism, is 
the enjoyment of carnal delights in the heaven of 
one or other of the superior gods. But the last and 
highest kind of fhture bliss consists in the absorp¬ 
tion of the soul into the essence of Brahm. See 
Absorption. This is the consummation of felicity, 
for the soul once absorbed is not liable to any fur¬ 
ther transmigration. But while there is thus a gra¬ 
duated scale of future rewards for the righteous, 
there is also a graduated scale of future punishments 
for the wicked. Thus an individual may by his evil 
deeds in this life incur a degraded position in the 
next birth; or if more wicked, he may be sent down 
to one or other of innumerable hells, to reappear, 
however, on earth iu mineial, animal, and vegetable 
forms before he rises to,the human; or if a peculiarly 
heinous tnuisgrossoi, lie may 1 be consigned to perdi¬ 
tion until the dissolution of all things 


Now to attain each ot the thr&slMj&fcjfeblttie iff 
future bliu, and escape the three kinds «f 

future punishment, there are thrftp equally distinct 
paths marked out in the sacred books of'the Hindus, 
To secure advance in the next birth, All -the neces¬ 
sary duties peculiar to caete must be carefully dis¬ 
charged ; and the ordinary practices and Ceremonies 
of religion must be diligently observed. To obtain 
an entrance into the paradise of one of the superior 
gods, there must be the peifomiance of some extra¬ 
ordinary services to the deities, or some acts of ex¬ 
traordinary merit. But to render a man worthy of 
absorption into Brahm, he must adopt peculiar 
austerity in his mode of life; he must apply himself 
sedulously to divine knowledge; and above all, he 
must give himself up to pure and intense meditation 
on the Eternal Spirit. It is in the powe. of the 
three higher castes to reach any one of the kiwis ol 
bliss set bcfoie the Hindu; but the Sudra must 
limit his ambition in eitht i o f the inferioi kinds of 
bliss, and when lie has attained this primary objett 
in a future birth, he may then aspire to the highest 
beatitude—final alr-oiption in Brahm. 

The gods of Hinduism are almost numbeiII 
and hence the immense vai'ety of sects in India, 
each deriving its d>-nominntinn fiom the name of its 
favourite divinity. At the head of tins immense 
pantheon must be placed the members of the Hindu 
Triad, who, of course, attract the greatest num¬ 
ber of votaries and the largest amount of reverence. 
It is not a little renuu kable, that though Biahim 
occupies the first position among the Sacred Tincc, 
and might be supposed, as the Creator, to call forth 
the special homage of the creature, the active 
worship of this dvitv hr almost completely fall' 1 ’ 
into desuetude among the people generally y 
still woi shipped by one class, the Brahmans, at un 
rise every morning, when they repeat an incantation 
containing a descnption of his image, and as an act 
of worship present him with a single flower; hut - 
Mr Elphuistone informs ub, he was never much wor- 
sluppid, and has now but one temple in India 
VAhnu and Shiva, however, with their consorts, have 
always secured the greatest amount*,of practical 
homage, and tlicir sects are more numerous tlrnn any 
other of the sects of India. Professor Horace 
Wilson says, that the representatives ot Jiesetvvo 
superior deities have in course of time borne away 
the palm from the prototypes, and that Krishna, 
Jidtna, or the Lingam, are almost the only forms 
under which Vwhnu and Shiva are now adored in 
most parts of India. 

The worshippers of the Sakti, the power or energy 
of the divine nature in action, are exceedingly nu¬ 
merous among all classes of Hindus. It has been 
computed that of the Hindus of Bengal, at least three- 
fourths are of this sect; of the remaining fourth, 
three parts are Vauhnacai, and one Straus. When 
die worshippers of Sakti incline towards the adora¬ 
tion of FMntt, the personified Sakti is termed Lakth- 
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mi at if aha Lakthnti; but when they incline towards 
the adoration of Shiva, the personified Sakti is termed 
JPanati, Bhaoam or Durga. The bride of Shiva, in 
one or other of her many and varied forms, is one of 
the most popular emblems in Bengal and along the 
Ganges. The chief ceremony of initiation in all 
Hindu sects is the communication by the teacher to 
riie disciple, of the Manlra, which generally consists 
of the name of some deity, or a short address to him; 
•4t is communicated in a whisper, and never lightly 
revealed to the uninitiated. Another distinction 
amongst sects, but merely of a civil character, is the 
term or terms with which the religious members sa¬ 
lute each other when they meet, or in which they 
are addressed by tbe lay members. But the usual 
mode of discriminating one sect from another is by 
various fantastic streaks on the face, breast, ttmi 
arms. For this purpose all the Vaishnava suets em¬ 
ploy a white earth called gopiehmulana, which, to be 
of the purest description, should be brought from 
Dwdrakh,, being said to be the soil of a*pool in that 
place where the frojih drowned themselves when 
they heard of Kwftwts death. The common gopi- 
rhantlana , however, is nothing but a magnesia or cal¬ 
careous clay. 

The worship of Shim appears to he the most pre- 
\ alent ami popular of all the modes of adoration, if we 
may judge from the number of shrines dedicated to 
the only form under which Shim is reverenced, that 
of the IJiu/am; yet these temples are scarcely ever 
I he resort of numerous votaries, and are regarded with 
comparatively little veneration by the Hindus. Be¬ 
nares, however, forms an exception, and the temple 
of Visweswara, “flu* Lord of all,” an epithet of Shiva, 
represented as usual by a Lim/am, is thronged with a 
never-ceasing crowd of worshippers. “The adora¬ 
tion of Shiva indeed," as Professor II. II. Wilson 
remarks, “ has never assumed, in upper India, a po¬ 
pular form. He appears in his shrines only in an 
unattractive and rude emblem, the mystic purpose 
of which is little understood, or regarded by the un¬ 
initiated and vnlgar, and which offers nothing to 
interest rite feelings or excite the imagination. No 
legends are recorded of this deity of a poetic and 
pleasing character; and above all, such legends as 
are narrated in tlie Puranas and Tantras have not 
been presented to the Hindus in any accessible 
shape. The Sahas have no works in any of tlte 
common dialects,' like the Rdmdyana, the Bdrttn, 
or the Bhakta Mdk f. Indeed, as far as any inquiry 
luw yet been instituted, no work whatever exists, in 
any vernacular dialect, in which the actions of Siva, 
in any of his forms, are celebrated. It must be kept 
In mind, however, that these observations are in¬ 
tended to apply only to Gangetio Hindustan, for in the 
south of India popular legends relating to local mani¬ 
festations of Sira are not uncommon. Correspond¬ 
ing to the absence of multiplied forms of this divi¬ 
nity,** objects of worship, and to the want of those 
woiiu’wbieh attach importance to particular mani¬ 


festations of the favourite god, tho people can scarcely 
be said to be divided into different sects, any farther 
than as they may have certain religious mendicants 
for their spiritual guides. Actual divisions of the 
worshippers of Siva are almost restricted to these 
religious personages, collected sometimes in opu cm 
and numerous associations; but for the greater part 
detached, few, and indigent." 

The course of worship among the Hindus consists 
in circumambulating the temple, keeping the rigid 
hand to it, os often as the devotee pleases: tho wor¬ 
shipper then enters the vestibule, and if a bull is sus¬ 
pended there, as is commonly tire case, he strikes 
two or three times upon it. He then advances ta 
the threshold of the shrine, presents Ins offering 
which the officiating Brahman receives, mutters in- 
amlihly a short prayer, accompanied with prostra¬ 
tion, or simply with the act of lilting the hands 
to the forehead, and then departs. There is no¬ 
thing like a religious service, and the hurried man 
tier in winch the whole is performed, tho quick suc¬ 
cession of worshippers, the gloomy aspect of the 
shrine, and the scattering about of water, oil, and 
faded flowers, inspire anything but feelings of rover 
enee and devotion. 

Resides the usual forms of religious homage amt 
rites of worship, there are other acts which, accord¬ 
ing to the religion of the Hindu, possess such ex¬ 
traordinary merit as to entitle the performer to an- 
entrance into one or other of the heavens of the gods-. 
Some of tho moat prominent of these are thus enu¬ 
merated by Dr, Duff: “ Fastings, frequent, long- 
continued, and accompanied by various meditative 
exercises :—the presenting of gifts to tho Brahmans, 
such us a valuable piece of laud, cows, horses, or 
elephants, large sums of silver or of gold, houses 
well stored with food, clothes, and utensils:—the 
honouring of Brahmans with feasts, which are re¬ 
plenished with all manner of rare delicacies and 
expensive luxuries: readings oml recitations of por¬ 
tions of the Mahablmpit and other Bhostras, on aus¬ 
picious days; and rehearsals for weeks or months 
together of those legends which embody the histories 
of their gods, accompanied with dancings and wav- 
ings of brushes, and the jinglings of rings, and the 
. noises of instrumental music:—the digging of public 
wells, or tanks, or pools of water 1 to quench the 
thirst of mankind;' the building of public ghfits or 
flights of steps along the banks of ri vers, to assist 
the faithful in their ablutions; the planting and con¬ 
secrating of trees to afford a shade, and of groves to 
furni|h refreshment to holy pilgrims; tin repairing 
of old temples, or the erecting of new, in honour o( 
tlte gods;—long and arduous pilgrimages to the con¬ 
fluence of sacred streams,—to spots that have been 
immortalised by the exploits of gods or tlte penances 
of holy sages,—or to shrines where the presence of 
some divinity may be more than ordinarily realised, 
and his favours and blessgigt wMi more than wonted 
affluence bestowed. Besides these, and others toe 
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tedious to be recounted, must be specially noted the 
manifold practices of self-murder. Certain modes of 
voluntary religious suicide some of the Shastras dis¬ 
tinctly reoommend, annexing thereto promises of a 
heavenly recompense. To the modes thus divinely 
appointed tho fervent but blind and perverse zeal of 
deluded votaries lias not been slow in adding many 
more to testify the intensity of their devotion. 
Hence it is that numbers annually tltrow themselves 
over precipices and are dashed to pieces,—or cast 
themselves into sacred rivers and are drowned,—or 
bury themselves alive in graves which may have been 
dug by their nearest kindred. All these, and other 
modes of self-murder, are practised with the distinct 
expectation of earning Rn entrance into heaven. But 
i lie most celebrated of them all is the rite of Sati or 
Suttee." 

The primitive form of Hinduism was, as we have 
seen, tho religion of the Vedas, dating somewhere 
about It. C. 1400. At length philosophers appeared 
who avowed themselves not only critics, but op¬ 
ponents of tho doctrines of these ancient sacred 
I woks. Three systems arose, the Sanlhya, the 
Nyaya , and the Vedanta; and each system being 
divided into two parts, six schools of philosophy 
were formed somewhere between n. r. 700 and 
n. o. 600, which systems are, even at this day, 
taught at Benares. The earliest of these systems 
is undoubtedly the Sanlehya, which is attributed to 
the sage /Capita as its author; but the precise 
date of any one of the three it is impossible to dis¬ 
cover. One thing, however, is certain, that they 
gradually succeeded in destroying the crodit and 
authority of tho Vedas. At length, while Brahman¬ 
ism was still struggling with the metaphysical schools 
which wore dividing the public mind, Budha ap¬ 
peared, regarding it as tho great object of his mission 
to ovorturn the ancient religion of the Hindus. A 
contest now commenced between Bnd/dxm and Brah- 
tnanum, which last ed for a long period. For seveu or 
eight, centuries after the Christian era, Budlmtx were 
in turn patronised, neglected, and persecuted by the 
kings of India. When driven from the Ganges 
thoy fled to Nopaul, or soitght refuge nmong the 
hills of the Dekkan. 

“ Wo first hoar of Siva worship," says Mrs. Spcir, 
in her recent work, entitled ‘ Life in Ancient India,’ 

'• about n. o. 300, some centuries after the first pro¬ 
mulgation of Buddhism, but boforo Buddhism had 
become the court religion. At that time Alexander 
tho Great was dead: Seleucus held Bactria and Ba¬ 
bylon, and his ambassador Megasthenea dwelt* with 
Hindu Rajas at Patna, on the Ganges. Brahmani- 
enl philosophy had before this time made war upon 
the Vedas; Rain and Fire-worship had become ob¬ 
solete, and Sacrifice typical-; the Greoks were not 
therefore likoly to see Soma-fostivals, or to hear of 
offerings to lndra and Agni; and as the philosophic 
Brahmans reserved their religious doctrine for the 
privileged few, the only obvious religions were those 


of the populace, which Megasthenea describes as Si vs 
worship on the hills and Vaishnava worship in the 
plains. The first was, he says, celebrated in tumul¬ 
tuous festivals, the worshippers anointing their bo¬ 
dies, wearing crowns of flowers and sounding bells 
and cymbals. From this the Greeks conjecture that 
Siva worship must be derived from Bacchus or 
Dionysus, and have been carried to the East hi 
the traditionary expedition which Bacchus made in 
company with Hercules. This view was confirmed 
by finding that the wild vine grew in some of the 
very districts where this worship flourished. Bnt 
these conjectures are treated by Professor Lassen as 
pure invention, and all that he accepts from the ob¬ 
servations of Megasthenes in, that Siva worship was j 
prevalent in the hills of India previous to the reign 
of Chandragupta. i 

“ For a time the Brahnmris resisted this innova j 
tion, and refused their patronage both to Siva and I 
his worshippers; but the popular current was too | 
strong for their virtue, it swept away their break¬ 
waters, and left them in danger of unimportance and 
npglect. Then perccivmgtheirselfisberrors,and look¬ 
ing for a selfish remedy, the old Brahmans resolved 
to consecrate the people’s harbours, or, in other 
words, to adopt the people’s gods. Unable to stand 
like Moses, firmly promulgating a law which they 
declared Divine, they took the part of Aaron and 
presided over worship to the Golden Calf. From 
this era the morality and grandeur of ancient Brah¬ 
manism degenerated.” 

From the Chinese wc learn that Budldsm was 
patronized in Central India so late as A. D. 645; but 
in the course of the seventh century it seems to have 
gradually disappeared, and Sivaism to have taken its 
place as the favourite worship of the Brahmans, and 
Shiva as the presiding deity of their order. To this 
day the greater number of sacred castes, particularly 
those who practise the rites of the Vedas, or who 
profess the study of the Shastras, receive Shiva as 
their tutelary deity, wear Iub insignia, and worship 
the Livgatn cither in temples, in their houses, or on 
the side of a sacred stream, providing in the latter 
case Lingams kneaded out of the mud or clay of the 
river’s bed. The worship of the god Vishnit now 
began to prevail. He had been mentioned in the 
Rig-Vida, but merely as an inferior divinity. Tim 
publication of the Bhagamt-Gita , which is generally 
dated about the seventh or eighth century, made 
Vishnu a prominent god, styling him even the 
Supreme Deity, from whom all things have issued, 
and into whom all things shall be absorbed. For a 
time the religions of the Vaishnava and of the 
Shiva sects contended for the mastery. The two 
parties split up into numberless little sects, worship¬ 
ping either the one deity or the other, in some one 
of his varied forms, or perhaps his consort, under one 
or other of her varied appellations. What has beat 
the effect of the cumbrous and complicated system 
of idolatiy which, now constitutes Hinduism is seen 
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la rh* degraded, debased, and immoral condition 
into which the whole Hindu population is plunged. 
Such is, indeed, the natural result, of their reli¬ 
gion. “ It matters not," Professor Horace Wilson 
truly remarks, “ how atrocious a sinner may lie, if lie 
paints his face, his breast, his arms, with certain see- 
tarial marks; or, which is better, if he brands his 
skin permanently with them with a hot iron stamp; 
if ho is constantly chanting hymns in honour of 
Vishtiti; or, what is equally efficacious, if he spends 
hours in the simple reiteration of his name or names; 
if ho die with the word Ilari, or Rdma, or Krislnut, 
on his lips, and the thought of him in his mind, lie 
may have lived a monster of iniquity,—he is certain 
of heaven." 

During the last half century much hns been done 
to ameliorate the condition of the Hindus. Missions 
have been established throughout almost every part 
of Italia; somewhere about 200 stations and 400 
missionaries are scattered over the entire Peninsula; 
and from the indirect, as well as the difeet inllnetice 
of Christianity, a decided improvement has been 
effected in the general aspect and condition of the 
country. The Marquis of Hastings, who went to 
India in 181.1 as governor-general, was the first to 
lend the. influence, of government to tint cause of 
civilisation among the natives. He gave every en¬ 
couragement. private and public, to schools and col¬ 
leges. Under his auspices the Calcutta School 
Society, the School Hook Society, the Hindu Col¬ 
lege, and other institutions sprung into being, lie 
also abolished the censorship of the press. Lord 
Hentinck abolished the Suttee throughout the Bri- 
tisli possessions of India, and Lord Hnrdinge made 
great, and in various instances, successful exertions 
to have it abolished in the dominions of the native 
princes not under British rule. Infanticide has been 
very extensively suppressed. The Phansiagara or 
Thugs, with whrfm it was a religious duty to murder 
and plunder, have been nearly, if not entirely, rooted 
out. A stop lias lieen put in a good degree to tiie 
Meriah sacrifices in the extensive hill-tracts of Orissa. 
The law which declare* that a native shall forfeit his 
paternal inheritance, by becoming a Christian, has 
been abrogated. Caste, the greatest obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity in India, lias, in some degree, 
been pnt down. The marriage of Hindu widows has 
been sanctioned. Jn the courts the practice of swear¬ 
ing is in some places changed, the Bible being sub¬ 
stituted for the water of the Ganges; or the wit¬ 
nesses only required to make a declaration that they 
speak the truth. Above all, the preaching of the 
gospel extensively, both by European and native 
missionaries, and the establishment of schools for 
file instruction of the young in general knowledge, 
mid the elements of pure Bible Ciuistianity, have 
done much to undermine and prepare for the final 
overthrow of the {gigantic fabric of Hinduism. No 
doubt the recent insurrection in the North-western 
parts of lndia his put a temporary arrest on the 


progress of missions in that quarter; but when the 
cloud which now darkens the korison of India shall 
have passed away; when this fierco outbreak of Mo¬ 
hammedan ambition and Brahmanical jealousy shall 
have been suppressed, the work of missions will bo 
resumed with redoubled seal aud energy, and Chris¬ 
tianity will at length, by God’s blessing, cover the 
whole peninsula of Hindustan from the Himalaya 
mountains to Cape Comorin. 

I1INNOM (Valley of), a noted valley situated 
on the south of Jerusalem, where the apostate Is¬ 
raelites celebrated the horrid rites of Moloch (which 
see), often accompanied with human sacrifices. This 
valley is rather more I ban lmlf-a-mllc long, about 
fifty yards broad, and twenty deep. By the Old 
Testament prophets it is sometimes called Tiythil, 
from the tabrrts, in Hebrew IojiJi, with which the 
cries of the victims were drowned. After the Ba¬ 
by Ionian captivity, when the Jews had renounced 
their love of idolatry, they hold llinnom in abhor¬ 
rence, casting into it the carcases of dead animals 
and the bodies of malefactors; lighting up fires in 
flic valley to consume the offal. Hence Gtitmnu 
came <o signify the place, of final torment. 

IIII’I’OCAMPIjH, the mythical sea-horse of the 
ancient classical mythology. It was liclievcd to be 
a kind of marine deity, half horse, half fish, and em¬ 
ployed itt the service of Postilion of the Greeks in 
Nqilunm of the Homans. 

II IPl’OOENTA (lit. See Centaurs. 

IIII’l’OCKATIA, a festival held by the Area 
(lions in honour of Postilion, in course of which it 
was customary to lead horses and mules gaily ca¬ 
parisoned in procession. It is supposed to have cor¬ 
responded to the Conkualia (which see) of the Ho¬ 
mans. 

IHITOLAITIS, a surname of Athena, under 
which she was worshipped at Hippola in Ijttcuuia. 

HirrONA, an ancient heathen deity worshipped 
by grooms who usually kept an image of this god¬ 
dess in the stables tllst they might invoke her to 
bless the horses. 

H1K8CHAU (Congregation ok), n class of re¬ 
ligious established by *Wil!iam, abbot of Hirsoliaii, 
in the diocese of Spire in Germany. It was formed 
on the model of that of Clugtiy. (See (Ii.uniauer- 
STAN8.) Its founder died in 1091. 'flic monks went 
by the name of the Ilirsangian monks. 

HISAGUS, a river-god who decided the dispute 
between Athena and Postilion about the possession 
of Athens. 

IHBTOPEDE8, a name given to the EtIROHfANS 
(which see), a branch of the Arlans, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, because they immersed in baptism, as Epipha¬ 
nies relates, with the heels upwards and the head 
downwards, baptizing, however, in this singular way, 
only the upper parts of the body as far as the breast. 

HOAGNAM, a deity among the Chinese, who is 
believed to preside over the eyes. 

IIOBAL, an idol "of the ancient Arabians, which 
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was deinolinli<‘d by Molwmmt-d after lie hat) taken 
possession of Mecca. It was surrounded with three 
hundred and sixty smaller idols, each of them pre¬ 
siding over one day of the lunar year. 

“ HOC AGE" (Let. Do this), a form of words so¬ 
lemnly pronounced by a herald, when the ancient 
Homans were aunut to engage in a public sacrifice. 
It implied that the whole attention of the people was 
to tio fixed on the snored employment. Do this, as it 
were, ant* nothing else. 

I10-('H.'lNG,aname given in China to the priests 
of Po or Hndlin. They strongly inculcate upon their 
followers the worship of Budha, the sacred books, 
and the priesthood, which aro termed the three 
gems. Hoe Gems (The Three). 

HODAMO, a priest of the Pagan inhabitants of 
the island of Bocotra, on the coast of Africa, who 
worshipped the moon, and had temples called Mo- 
quainos, in which that luminary was adored. The 
llodamo was annually chosen and presented with a 
staff mid a cross as the einbluniH of his functions. 

IIODUR, a Scandinavian god, son of Odin. 11c 
is represented in the Eddu as blind, and yet so strong 
that he slew Raldur by throwing at him the twig of 
u mistletoe, which pierced him through and through. 
Referring to this murder the Kdda says of Hiidur, 

“ Botli gods ami men would be very glad if they 
ileve.r bad occasion to pronounce his name, for they 
will long have cause to remember the deod perpe- 
tsited by his hand." See Baldur. 

[ ^JjUOFFMANISTS, the followers of Daniel Hoff¬ 
man, professor first of logic, and afterwards of theology, 
m the university of Helmstadt in Germany. In the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century he taught that the light of reason, even 
iu> it is set forth in the writings of the most eminent 
philosophers, such as Plato and Aristotle, is injurious 
to religion ; and, accordingly, lie declared his decided 
opposition to all philosophical inquiry. This led to 
a keen controversy, in which Hoffman was joined by 
a number of ardent supporter^ At length such was 
the heat and animosity manifested between the two 
parties, that the civil government found it necessary 
to interpose, and to refer the matter to arbitration, 
the result of which was, that Hoffman was called 
’upon to recant, which accordingly he did, and thus 
escaped all further persecution. 

HOFFMANNITES, a now sect of a mystic and 
; apocalyptic character, which arose in 1854 among 
the Pietists in Wiirtemberg. Their leader is Dr. 
Hoffmann of Ludwigsburg, son of the founder of the 
pit-fistic colony of Kornthal, and brother to tlfe dis¬ 
tinguished court-preacher at Berlin. He is de¬ 
scribed liy Dr. Schaff as a man of much talent, learning, 
nnd piety. 11c was elected in 1848 a member of the 
parliament of Frankfort in opposition to Dr. StrauBs, 
the author of 1 The Life of JesnB.’ Dr. Hoffmann 
regards the church, >n its present mixture with the 
world, as the modern Babylon hastening to destruc¬ 
tion, dimly foreshadowed by the revolution of 1848, 
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(The Sacrifice of the). 

and lie looks to the Holy Ijutd as destined to be the 
scene of the gathering of God's own people to await 
the second coming of Christ. His friends made pre¬ 
paration for an emigration to Palestine, and we 
learn, on the authority of Dr. Schaff, tliat they ac¬ 
tually applied to the Sultan for a gift of that coun¬ 
try, but of course without success. They formed 
great expectations from the Eastern war, but these 
have not as yet been realised. 

HOG (The Sacrifice of the). The Jews were 
strictly prohibited from using tlie hog as food. The 
reason of this prohibition is supposed by Maimouides 
to have been the filthy feeding of the animal, arid its 
wallowing in the mire; others trace it to the cir¬ 
cumstance that the ling is a carnivorous animal, and 
others still believe that the flesh of the hog, when 
used as food, would have produced the leprosy, to 
which the inhabitants of the East have always been 
liable. But whatever might lie the cause of its pro¬ 
hibition as an article of food, the hog has always 
been held in special abhorrence l>y the Jews. They 
were not allowed so much ns to open one of these 
animals, to take out the fat and apply it to any use. 
In regard to this animal the Jews are so scrupulous, 
that they say they may not touch a hog when alive 
with one of their fingers, it being a proverbial say¬ 
ing among them, that ten measures of leprosy de¬ 
scending into the world, swine took to themselves 
nine of them, and the rest of the world one. It is a 
curious circumstance, and one which strikingly shows 
the ignorance which prevailed among the ancient 
Pagans as to the religion of the Jews, that Plutarch, 
in his writings, introduces one Callistratus saying, that 
the Jews refrained from eating the flesh of a hog out 
of the great respect in which they held that animal, 
because, by turning the ground with his muzzle, lie 
had taught men husbandry. Such an assertion is 
unworthy of a writer so intelligent and generally 
well-informed as Plutarch undoubtedly was. The 
true reason probably why the Jews Accounted the 
hog an abomination was, because of its use among 
Romo, idolatrous nations. Not only, however, did 
the Hebrews abstain from the use of hog’s flesh; 
the Egyptians, Arabians, Phoenicians, and other 
neighbouring nations also refrained from this kind of 
food. And yet from the frequency with which iwine 
are seen painted on the monuments, these animals 
appear to iiave been reared in considerable numbers 
among the Egyptians; but for what purpose it is 
difficult even to conjecture. The Scythians would 
not sacrifice them, nor even rear them. At tins day 
the Kalmuck Tartars will not feed these animals, 
though the Budhist religion does not forbid them. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans hogB formed 
a frequent class of victims in their sacrifices, so that 
the SuovttauriHa of the Romans, and the Triton of 
the Greeks, consisting of a pig, a sheep, and an ox, 
were not unfrequently employed on sacred occasions 
Thus in the regular and general lustration or purifi¬ 
cation of the whole Roman people, which took plane 
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at the end of every five years, tliis was the species 
of sacrifice which was offered in the Campus Mar- 
tius, where the people assembled for the purpose. 
These, indeed, were the most common animal sacri¬ 
fices at Rome. They were performed in all cases of 
a lustration, and tho victims were carried around the 
thing to be lustrated, whether it was a city, a peo¬ 
ple, or a piece of land. In the arch of Constantine at 
Rome there is still seen a representation of tho »SW 
vetauriUa. It was a practice also among the Greeks 
and Romans to offer a hog in sacrifice to Cores at 
the beginning of harvest, and another to Bacchus 
before they began to gathor the vintage; because the 
animal is equally hostile to the growing com and the 
loaded vineyard. It is possible that to this practice 
there may be an allusion in Isa. lxvi. 3, “ He that kill- 
eth an ox is as if he slew a man ; he that sacrificed! a 
lamb, as if lie cut off a dog's neck; he that offercth 
an oblation, ns if he offered swine's blood; he that 
burneth incense, as if he blessed an idol. Yea, they 
have chosen their own ways, and their soul delight- 
eth in their abominations.’.' 

The Hindus hold the hog in as great abhorrence 
as the Jews themselves do. In his third avatar or in¬ 
carnation, Vishnu assumed the form of a hog. The 
Mohammedans, also, who have imbibed many Jew¬ 
ish prejudices and customs, abhor hogs, and look up- 
' on them as so unclean that they dare not touch 
them; and should they do so, even by chance, they 
become thereby polluted. 

HOLOCAUSTS. See Burnt-Offerings. 

HOLY, that which is morally pure, set apart from 
a common to a sacred use, or devoted to God. 

HOLY ASHES. See Ashes, Asii-Weiinesday. 

HOLY CANDLES. See Candlemas-Day. 

HOLY-CUOSS-DAY. See Exaltation of tiii: 

, HOLY-DAYS. See Festivals. 

J HOLY FIRE. See Fire, Fire (Holy).' 

HOLY FONT. See Font 
HOLY GHOST, the third Person in the blessed 
Trinity. He is also termed the Holy Spirit, and 
believed by all Trinitarian Christians to be the same 
in substance with the Father and the Son, and equal 
to them in power and glory. This was the doctrine 
of the primitive Christian church, founded on nu¬ 
merous passages of the Holy Scriptures. Thus we 
find the Holy Ghost combined with the Father and 
the Son on a distinct footing of equality, or rather 
identity in the baptismal formula, Matt, xxviii. 19, 

“ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost." And again, the name Holy 
Ghost is interchanged with that of God in Acts v. 
3,4, “ But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep 
back part of the price of the land ? Whiles it re- | 
mained, was it not thine own ? and after it was sold, 
ins It not in thine own power? why hast thou con¬ 
trived this thing In thine heart ? thou hast not lied | 


unto men. but unto God." Not only is the Holy 
Ghost rhus termed God, but the Divine attribute:* 
are ascribed to him in various passages. Thus IIu 
is said to lie omniscient, 1 Cur. ii. 10, 11. Omni¬ 
potent, Luke i. 35, whore he is termed “ the Power 
of tho Highest;" Eternal, Heb. ix. 14. The works 
of God are ascribed also to the Holy Ghost; for 
example, creation, Gun. ii. 2; Job xxvi. 13; Ps 
civ. 30. The Holy Ghost is joined with the Pu¬ 
ttier and the Son in the apostolic blessing pro¬ 
nounced upon the Corinthian church, 2 Cor. xiii 
14, “ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and tlm 
lovo of God, and tho communion of the Holy 
Ghost, ho with you all. Amen." -He is stated also 
to be the author of all those extraordinary gifts 
which were communicated to the Church of Christ 
in the earliest period of her history, and to impart to 
the souls of men in all ages those regenerating and 
sanctifying iutlucnces which can alone tit them for 
serving God on earth, ami enjoying him in heaven. 
From considerations such as those, the Holy Ghost 
is concluded to lie a Divine Person, equal to the 
Father and the Sou. 

In the fourth century, when the church was agi¬ 
tated with thoArian controversy, various different opi¬ 
nions began to bo expressed in regard to tho nature 
and constitution of tho Holy Ghost. Tho council 
of Nice, A. D. 325, had been silent on tho subject. 
LactuntiuH, while lie separated the Sou from the 
Father after the manner of the Arians, confounded 
tho Holy Spirit with tho Son, ns the Sahelliaus did. 
Some writers followed his example, while others as¬ 
cribed a distinct personality to the Spirit, hut asserted 
that he was subordinate to both the Father and tho 
Son. The most prominent individual, however, in 
tho fourth century, who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, was the Semi-Arian Macedonian, bishop 
of Constantinople, who is said to have reasoned 
thus: “Tho Holy Spirit is either begotten or not 
begotten ; if the latter, wc have two uncreated be¬ 
ings, the Father and tfle Spirit; if begotten, he mint 
be begotten cither of the Father or of the Son ; if 
of the Father, it followg that, there are two Sons in 
the Trinity, and hence brothers ; but if of the Son, 
wc have a grandson of God.” In opposition to this 
reasoning, Gregory of Nazianzum simply remarked, 
that not tho idea of generation, but that of proces¬ 
sion is to be applied to the Holy Spirit, according to 
John xv. 26, and that the procession of the Spirit 
is quite aa incomprehensible as the generation of the 
Son. 

Th(? rise of the Macedonian heresy occasioned con¬ 
siderable discussion, and at length the general council 
of Constantinople, a. i>. 381, influenced chiefly by 
Gregory of Nazianzum, decided the point as to the 
nature of the Spirit, not by applying the term Ho 
mousiot, of the same substance, to the Spirit, as th« 
Nicenc council had done in th^case of the contro¬ 
versy as to the nature of the Son, but simply by 
determining that he proceeded from the Father. It 
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would appear that when the Nicene-Constantinopo- 
litan creed wan formed, the most conflicting opinions 
were held by different divines, thus clearly calling 
for a definite deliverance of the church upon the 
subject. Gregory of Nazianzum gives a summary of 
the chief opinions in regard to the Holy Spirit at 
the time when the council of Constantinople was 
held: “ Some of the wise men amongst ns regard 
the Holy Spirit ns an energy, others think that lie 
is a creature, some again that he is God himself, and, 
lastly, there arc some who do not know wlmt opinion 
to adopt, from reverence, as they say, for the Sacred 
Scriptures, because they do not teach anything do 
finite on this point. Eustathius of Sebaste belonged 
to this latter class. Eusebius of Ctcsarca was the 
more willing to subordinate the Spirit to both the 
! Father and the Sou, the more ho was disposed to ad¬ 
mit the subordination of tbc Son to the Father. He 
thinks that the Spirit is the first of all rational be¬ 
ings, but belongs nevertheless to tlie Trinity. Hilary 
was satisfied that that, which searched! the deep 
things of God, must be itself divine, though he could 
not find any passage in Script lire in which the name 
‘ God’ was given to the Holy Spirit. He also ad¬ 
vises us not to be perplexed by the language of 
Scripture, iti which both the Father and the Son are 
sometimes called Spirit. Cvrill of Jerusalem, too, 
endeavours to confine himself to the use of scrip¬ 
tural definitions on the nature of the Holy Spirit, 
though ho distinctly separates him from all created 
beings, and regards him as an essential part of the 
Trinity." Basil, surimmed the Great, also, at the 
same period, published a treatise expressly on the 
sul(joet of the Holy Spirit, in which lie maintained 
that the name G<»1 should lie given to the Holy 
Spirit, and appealed, in support of this view, both 
to Scripture in general, and to the liuptisnwl formula 
in particular. Without, however, laying much stress 
| upon the name itself, he simply dommuled that the 
Spirit, so far from being regarded as a creature, 
should be considered as inseparable from both the 
Father and the Son. 

In so far as the particular* heresy of Macedoniua 
was concerned, the canons of the council of Constan¬ 
tinople were quite satisfactory. “The relation," 
says Hagen bach, in his ‘ History of Doctrines,’ “ of 
the Spirit to the Trinity in general had been deter¬ 
mined, but the particular relation in which he stands 
to the Son and the Father se]iaratuly, remained yet 
to be decided. Inasmuch as the formula declared, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, wjthout 
making any distinct mention of the Son, room was 
left for doubt, whether it denied the procession of 
the Spirit from the latter, or not. On the one hand, 
the assertion that the Spirit proceeds only from the 
Father, and not from the Son, seemed to favour the 
notion, that the Sou is subordinate to the Father; 
jn the other, to maintain that ho proceeds from both 
the Father and the Son, would be placing the Spirit 
in a still greater dependence (vi*. on two persons, in¬ 



stead of one). Thus the desire fully to establish the 
Divinity of the Son, would easily detract from the 
Divine nature of the Spirit; the wish, on the con¬ 
trary, to prove the self-existence and independence 
of the Spirit, would tend to throw the importance of 
the Son into the shade. The Greek fathers, Atha¬ 
nasius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
others, asserted the procession of the Spirit from the 
Father, without distinctly denying that he also pro¬ 
ceeds from the Son. Epiphanius, on the other liand, 
ascribed the origin of the Spirit to both the Father 
and the Son, with whom Marcellusof Ancyra agreed. 
But Theodore of Mopsuestia and Thoodorct would 
not in any way admit that the Spirit owes his ex¬ 
istence to the Son, and defended tiieir opinion in 
opposition to Cyrill of Alexandria. The Latin fa 
thers, ori the contrary, and Augustine in particular, 
taught the procession of the Spirit from both the 
Father and the Soli. This doctrine was so firmly 
established ill the West, that at the third synod of 
Toledo (A. i). 589) the clause filioqtte was added to 
the confession of faith adopted by the council of Con¬ 
stantinople. which afterwards led to the disruption 
between the Eastern and Western church.” 

The addition made, by the Spanish chtireh to 
the Nieene-Constantinopolitan creed, was afterwards 
adopted by the churches of France and Germany. 
The Eastern or Greek church refused to recognize 
the change, as, in their view, unwarranted and here¬ 
tical (see Fimoqi'F.), and to this day, the question 
ns to the Bingle or double procession of the Holy 
Ghost is one of the main grounds of difference be¬ 
tween the Greek church and the churches of the 
West. Seo Procession (Double) of the Holy 
Ghost. 

HOLY HANDKERCHIEF. Sec IIandeiiciiiff 
(Holy). 

“HOLY, HOLY, HOLY." See Cuf.rubical 
Hymn. 

HOLY MORTAR. See Mortar (Holy). 

HOLY OIL. Sec Anointing Oil. 

HOLY PLACE. See Tabernacle, Temfle. 

HOLY OF HOLIES. See Tabernacle, Tem 
pj.e. 

HOLY ROOD DAY, a festival celebrated on the 
3d of May in commemoration of the Empress He¬ 
lena, the mother of Constantine, having discovered 
what was believed to be the true cross. This festi¬ 
val was instituted in the sixth century by Pope Gre¬ 
gory the Great. 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. See Bible. 

HOLY SYNOD. See Synod (Holy). 

HOLY TABLE. See Communion Table. 

HOLY THURSDAY. See Maundy Thurb- 

DAY. 

HOLY WARS. See Crusades. 

HOLY WATER, See Water (Holy). 

HOLY WEEK. See Passion Week. 

HOMA, a sacrifice to fire among the Hindus 
which the Brahmans alone have the privilege of per 
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forming. It is simply a fire kindled with a kind of 
consecrated wood, into the flames of which they cast 
a little boiled rice sprinkled with melted butter. 
This sacrifice is performed by the father of the no¬ 
vice at the initiation of a Brahman. When the fire 
itos been consecrated, it is carried into a particular 
apartment of the house, where it is kept up day and 
night with great care, until the ceremony is ended. 
It would be considered a very inauspicious event if 
for want of attention, or by any accident, it should 
happen to go out. 

ITQMAGYRJUS, a surname of Zeus among ihe 
ancient Greeks, under which he was worshipped at 
: ASgium, on the north-west coast of the Peloponnesus, 

' where Agamemnon is said to have assembled the 
Greek chiefs for the purpose of deliberating about 
the Trojan war. It was under this name also that 
Zeus was worshipped as patronising the Achaean 
league. 

IIOMILIAR1UM OF CHARLEMAGNE, a 
•election of sornions made by order of- Charlemagne 
in the eighth century, in order to assist those clergy¬ 
men, and they were numerous at that period, who 
were unable to compose their own sermons. At an 
earlier period, there had becu prepared for this pur¬ 
pose selections from the discourses of the Fathers, 
and which the clergy were permitted to read in their 
churches. But these selections having been greatly 
corrupted through the ignorance of the age, the 
Emperor Charles directed an improved collection to 
be made by one of his clergy, Paul Warnufrid or 
Paulus Diaconus of the abbey of Montecassino. 
Thus by means of'this Ilomiliarium, the sermons 
preached on Sundays and festival days were collected 
aud arranged, and the order of biblical texts being 
observed which had been gradually formed in the 
Roman church from the time of Gregory the Great, 
that order came more generally into use, and a 
greater degree of uniformity in this respect was in¬ 
troduced. To extend the usefulness of the Homilia- 
rium, several councils ordered its translation into 
different languages. The example of Charlemagne 
was speedily followed, and several llomiliaria ap¬ 
peared in the eighth and ninth centuries, all of them, 
however, in the Latin language. Ottfrid of Wcis- 
senburg appears to have been the first who composed 
a Ilomiliarium in the German language. 

HOMILIES (Gr. Homiliai, discourses), the name 
given in the ancient Christian church to the Sek 
HONS (which see), or discourses which were delivered 
on the Lord’s Day, and on festivals, for the instruc¬ 
tion and edification of the people. All the homilies 
which have been preserved both by the Greek and 
‘ Latin Fathers were composed by bishops. 

HOMILIES (Book of), plain discourses drawn up 
at the Reformation, to be used in the churches in 
England “ on any Sunday or holy-day when there is 
no sermon." The first book, which appesred in the 
taiga of Edward the Sixth, is attributed chiefly to 
Archbishop Cranmsr, aided, as is generally supposed, 



by Ridley and Latimer. The second honk appeared 
in 1562 in the roign of Elisabeth. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to ascertain precisely the authors of 
tho discourses in either Book, and many inomliers ot 
the Church of Knglnnd disapprove of sonic of tho 
doctrines which they inculcate, such as the sacra¬ 
mental diameter of marriage, baptismal regeneration, 
and the real presence in the etiolmrist. 

IIOMINJCOLjE (Lat. nian-worshippcvs), a term 
of reproach applied by the Arou.lNAitiANK (which 
see), ami others to those who worshipped the God- 
man Christ Jesus. 

110MMKS 1)’IINTELLIGENCE (Fr. men of 
understanding), a sect which upimarcd in the Ne¬ 
therlands in thu fifteenth century, headed by William 
of Hildesheim or Hildcuhscn, a Carmelite friur. 
They are thought by Mosheim to have been a branch 
of the Brethren ok the Kiu:k Spirit (which 
see); for they usserte.d that a new law of the Holy 
Spirit aud spiritual liberty was id unit to be an¬ 
nounced. They taught various doctrines width 
tended no doubt to prepare the way fertile Reforma¬ 
tion. Thus they preached justification through the 
merits of Christ without the floods of the law. They 
rejected priestly absolution, maintaining that Christ 
alone can forgive sins. They held that voluntary 
penances are not necessary to salvation, but true re¬ 
pentance and a change of heart. Along with the 
Brethren of the Freo Spirit, they appear to have be¬ 
lieved that tlie period of the old law was tlm time of 
the Father, the period of the new law the time of the 
Son, and the remaining period that of the Holy 
Ghost or Elias. 

HOMOIOUSIANS (Gr. honwiuti, similar, and mi¬ 
ll in, substance or essence), a name sometimes applied 
to the high A uians (which see), on account of the 
opinion which they held in regard to the 1’erson of 
the. Son, maintaining that he was not of the same 
luit of similar substance with the Father, 

II DM 00 LSI A NS (Gr. homos , together, and <>»■ 
sin, substance or esseffee), a name given to the or¬ 
thodox or Athanakiand (which sec), in the fourth 
century, because they lijdd the Son to he of the same 
substance or roiisuhstmitial with the Father, 

HOMCNCIONITES. See J’iiotimans. 

IIONEY. The Jews were forbidden in Lev, ii. 
11, to mingle honey in any burnt -otmring made, by 
lire; at the same time they were rommauded to 
present the first-fruits of their hooey, these being 
intended for the support of the priests, und not to 
be used in sacrifices. The Jewish doctors allege 
that flie honey here referre.il to was not that which 
is produced by hoes, out a sweet syrup procured 
from ripe dates. The reason why it was fordiddeu 
as an ingredient of the Jewish sacrifices is probably 
to be found in the circumstance that it was so used by 
the heathen. It was much employed in the prepara¬ 
tion of ordinary beverages, both among the Greeks 
aud Romaus, and it also firmed an ingredient in sa¬ 
crifices to many of tlieir gods, besides constituting 
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an important part in offerings to the dead. At this 
day the Russians place near the grave a dish into 
which honey enters as an ingredient, and the Estlto- 
fiians a clay vessel full of honeyed drink. Herodotus 
mentions it in describing the sacrifice of an ox to the 
Egyptian goddess Im. 

•^Amortg the early Christiana, it was customary to 
give to the newly baptized n small portion of milk 
and honey, to signify, as Jerome and Tertullmn al¬ 
lege, that they were now as children adopted lvo 
God’s family. From the third council of Carthage 
it appears that this milk and honey had a peculiar 
consecration distinct from the eucharist. It is said 
in the canons of that council to be offered at the 
sltar on a most solemn day, and there to have its pro¬ 
per benediction for the mystery of infants, that is for 
the laicized, who aro considered to lie new-born 
babes, in a spiritual sense. 

HONOR, s personification of Honour, which was 
worshipped at Rome, having ft temple dedicated to 
him outside the Collinc gate. Cains Marius built a 
temple to this deity after his victory over the Cim- 
bri and Teutones. Those who sacrificed to Honor 
required to have their heads uncovered. 

IIONORINU8, the name by which Augustin de¬ 
scribes the Roman god Honor (see preceding article). 

HONOR CATHEDRA, an expression used in 
8pnin in the sixth century, to denote the honorary 
acknowledgment which the bishops received in their 
{mrochinl visitations. 

HOOD, an ornamental fold that hangs down the 
littek of a graduate in Euglaiul to mark his degree. 
Formerly the, different degrees were known in the 
universities by (he colour and materials of the 
hood. By the canons of the Church of England, all 
ministers saying the public prayers, or ministering 
the sacraments, or other rites of the church, if they 
are graduates, shall wear upon their surplices at such 
uimes such heods as by the orders of the universities 
\re agreeable to their degrees. 

J^HOI’KINSIANS, or IIorfliNsrAN Calvinists, 
the followers of tho Rev. Samuel Hopkins, a North 
American divine, who was pastor of the first Congre¬ 
gational Church at Newport, Rhode Island, about 
A. n. 1770. Being a man of a somewhat metaphy¬ 
sical turn of mind, he was particularly partial to the 
writings of President Edwards, but instead of follow¬ 
ing closely in the steps of that eminent philosophical 
theologian, Dr. Hopkins struck out in some respects 
a path of his own, and in his ‘System of Divinity,’ 
which was published at Boston, New England, a 
short time after his death, lias given forth sentifhents 
on the most important [mints of Christian doctrine, 
at variance not only with the views of Edwards, but 
of orthodox divines in general. The peculiar opi¬ 
nions of Hopkins, however, have found considerable 
favour with some Christians, who, though not form¬ 
ing a separate sect qr denomination, are called from 
their leader Hophinxians, "though they themselves 
prefer to bo called Hvpkinmon Calnniste. 


At the foundation of this system of theology lies 
the notion that all virtue or true holiness consists in 
disinterested benevolence, and all sin in interested 
selfishness, the latter principle being in its whole 
nature, and in every degree of it, enmity against 
God, the enthroning of the creature, and the de¬ 
throning of the Creator. The distinction is not 
sufficiently kept in view in the writings of Hop¬ 
kins between legitimate self-love and illegitimate 
nelfitihnese. The former is an inherent part of our 
moral constitution, and its exercise is both lawful 
and necessary; the latter is the offspring of tho 
fall, and in its very nature vicious and sinful. But 
the very existence of self-love as a part of our 
moral constitution, and the Divine sanction given to 
it in the command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself," shows plainly that disinterested benevo¬ 
lence cam lot be of tho essence of human virtue. The 
goodness which tho Biblo commands, in so far at least 
as regards the second table of the law, consists not 
in total self-forgetfulness or self-extinction, but in a 
beautiful equipoise of love to self and to our neigh¬ 
bour. Neither, in so far as the first table of the 
law is concerned, can disinterested benevolence be 
said to be of the essence of human virtue, seeing the 
whole Christian schemo revealed to us in the Word 
of God, is so constructed as to establish the great 
moral principle arising out of the whole, “ We lo\ e 
Him, became lie first loved us.” The fundamental 
principle then of Hopkiiisianism as a moral system is 
obviously fallacious. 

In this theological system, the distinction on which 
Edwards so much insists between natural and moral 
inability is firmly maintained, and it is clearly pointed 
out, that the inability of man to believe in Christ is 
wholly of a moral character, as Christ himself says 
to the Jews, “Ye will not come to me that ye might 
have life.” Unbelief, therefore, is not an infirmity, 
hut a crime. In this point the Ilopkinsiqns are cor¬ 
rect. But whenever their favourite notion of disin¬ 
terested benevolence is introduced, their views be¬ 
come erroneous. Thus they allege that, in order to 
faith in Christ, a sinner must approve in his heart of 
the divine conduct, even though God should east him 
off for ever. Now it is undoubted I'"t-rue that con¬ 
viction of sin, or a deep heartfelt consciousness of 
guilt and demerit, precedes conversion, but while 
we judge ourselves to be righteously condemned 
sinners, we are not called upou to pronounce judg¬ 
ment upon the divine conduct in a hypothetical 
case. Our own sinfulness, and our own need of a 
Saviour, are at that important stage of our spiritual 
history the chief objecte of our concern. The Hop- 
kinsians are thoroughly Sujrralapsariatw in their Cal¬ 
vinism, for they believe that God has predestinated 
the fall and all itft consequences, and that he designs! 
the introduction of sin to operate for the production of 
the general good. They allege also that repentance 
is necessarily prior in point of time to the exercise. 
of faith in Christ—a point which is of little im. 
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port Mice, at the two graces of faith and repentance 
are so closely and intimately connected, that it is 
difficult to assert priority in regard to either the one 
j or the other. But the great theological distinction 
I of the Hojikinsian system is a denial of the doctrine 
| of imputation, whether of Adam's guilt on the one 
j hand, or of Christ's righteousness on the other. This 
; peculiarity has been extensively embraced both in 
Britain and America, not so much from the diffusion 
j of the writings of Hopkins, as from the wide circula¬ 
tion which Dr. Dwight’s System of Theology has 
obtained on both sides of tlio Atlantic—tv work 
which, amid all its excellencies, is pervaded by 
this one error. Both sin and righteousness, it is 
alleged by those who deny imputation, arc strictly 
personal in their nature, and cannot possibly he 
transferred from one person to another. But the 
fallacy of this objection consists in confounding two 
things which are essentially distinct, the admit and 
the legal. It is nowhere alleged that Adam’s poster¬ 
ity have become actually guilty of Adam's personal 
sin, but it is alleged that in consequence of their 
federal connection with their first father they have, 
become legally , or in the eye of law chargeable with, 
or rather involved in, bin guilt. In the same way it 
is nowhere alleged that the righteousness of Christ 
is actually conveyed over to believers, but it is as¬ 
serted that his righteousness is legally, or in the eye 
of law imputed to them, or put down to their ac¬ 
count. Imputation then is not an actual but a legal 
transference. The term is strictly forensic, and the 
principle which it involves is familiarly known to us 
in the transactions of every day life. Let but a royal 
ambassador be insulted at a foreign court, and the 
whole nation whence the insult has proceeded will he 
made to suffer for it. How often do we find the 
debts of one man put down to the account of another, 
who may happen to be his surety ? And the same 
principle is often seen at work in the providential 
dealings of God. Thus in a thousand instances the 
child suffers for the vices of his parent, and the wife 
for thoso of her husband, and even a whole people 
for the crimes of their rulers. After all,'the distinc¬ 
tion which the Hopkinsian draws is nominal rather 
titan real. We are become sinners hy Adam’s sin, 
not for it; we become righteous by or through 
Christ’s righteousness, but not for it. The result is 
the same on either supposition; the controversy is 
as to the inode in which the result has been pro¬ 
duced. 

In regard to the doctrines of grace and the divine 
decrees, the Hopkiruiatw are high Calvinists. They 
believe both in particular election And in reprobation; 
they hold the total depravity of human nature; they 
contend for the special influences of the Spirit of 
God in regeneration, justification by faith alone, the 
final perseverance of the stunts, and the complete 
consistency between free agency and absolute de¬ 
pendence on the grace of God. 

The Hopkinsian controversy is but little known 


in Britain, but in the United States of America It 
was some years ago warm and protracted, giving rise 
to a number of publications on both sides, marked 
by considerable ability and polemic power. 

HORVH, the goddesses of the seasons among the 
ancient Wrecks, aud the servants of Zeus in convey¬ 
ing benefits to men. Two of them were worshipped 
at Athens from a remote period, one of them, Thalia, 
presiding over spring, and the other, Carpn, presiding 
over autumn. They are often combined with the 
Charlie». They were worshipped not only at Athens, 
but also at Argos, Corinth, and Olympia, llesiod 
makes them three in number, Eunomia, Dice, and 
Eimte, mid calls them the daughters of Zeus nnd 
Thrutis, who, in accordance with their respective 
names, give to a commonwealth good laws, justice, 
and pence. 

HOUCUri (Ur. an oat hi, the personification of an 
oath among the ancient (1 recks. 11c is mentioned 
by I levied as the son of Kris, and ready at all times 
to punish perjury. 

HORDICAL1A, or Houiucmu, an ancient, llo 
man festival, celebrated on the lfith of April iu 
honour of the goddess Tel/m. Thirty emvs with 
calf were sacrificed on the occasion, part of thorn in 
the temples of Jupiter. 

110KMK, the personification of energy among the 
ancient Greeks. She had mi altar dedicated to her 
at Athens. 

DOWNS. The principal instruments of defence 
in many animals being in their horns, it often Imp- • 
pens that thp horn is used as a symbol of power 
Tims in the Old Testament we find such expressions 
ns the Lord exalting the horn of David, and break¬ 
ing (lie bom of the ungodly. It is said, l’sal. xviii. 

2, “The horn of my salvation," that is, my Saviour 
and defence. Home are also used in Scripture as the 
symbols of royal dignity and authority. Thus Jer. 
xlviii. 25, “The horn of Moah is cut off;” and in 
Zoch. i. IS, the four horns are four great monarchic-. 
“The ten horns," s€ys Daniel, “are ten kings." In 
Judea, in Persia, in China, and even, according to 
Schoolcraft, among the Red Indians of North Amer¬ 
ica, horns liavc beefi use.d as a sjmbol of poser. 
The pictures and statues of the gods of heathen an¬ 
tiquity were often adorned with horns. The Greeks, 
Porphyry tells us, fixed the horns of a rain to the 
image of Jupiter, and those of a hull to that of Bac¬ 
chus. The same ornament is found according to 
Spanhcim, on medals of Jupiter Ammon, Bacchus, 
Isis, and Sorapis. Clemens Alcxandriuus alleges 
that Alexander the Great wore horns in token of his 
divine extraction. Accordingly, he is caller! in the 
Koran the two-honied, as the famous era of the 
8eleueida' is railed tho era of the two-horned. 

HOROLOGIUM, the name given to a collection 
of prayers used in the Greek church, corresponding 
nearly to the Hours of the Romish Church. 

H OR8E-SACUIFIOE. At a very ancient period 
this rite appears to have been practised in some conn 
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trie*. Thu* the Massage tie, h greet urn! powerful na¬ 
tion, whose territories extended beyond the A raxes to 
the extreme part* of the East, are mud by Herodotus 
to have sacrificed horses to the Sun, deeming it most 
proper to offer the swiftest of all animals to the 
swiftest of the gods. Lurcher, in reference to this 
species of sacrifice, remarks, “ This was a very an¬ 
cient custom; it was practised in Persia in the time 
of Cyrus, and wns probably anterior to that prince. 
Ilorscs were sacrificed to Neptune and the deities 
of the rivers, being precipitated into the sea or into 
the rivers. Sextos PompeinH threw into the sea 
horses and live oxen in honour of Neptiuie, whose 
son he professed to he." Hence we find fhe surname 
applied to Neptune of llijgrim, from the (Jreek word 
'ti/yios, a horse. Among the Lacedemonians, a horse 
was sacrificed to the winds, which by their force car¬ 
ried the ashes of the victim to a distance. Nay, 
from its swiftness the horse, is sometimes used as the 
emblem of the winds, Tims in the Scandinavian 
mythology, ffleijmir, the horse of Odin, has eight 
legs, probably to indicate the extreme rapidity of 
the winds. In the Rig-Veda, the ear of the winds 
is represented as being drawn by reddish and yellow 
horses. 

Hut in the different systems of heathen mythology, 
both ancient and modern, horses are often introduced 
in connection with the Huu, the great king of day, 
who starts from the East, and with great rapidity 
traverses the heavens until he finds his resting place 
1 in tho West, lu Persia, white horses were conse¬ 
crated and sacrificed to the Hun. In Thrace, the 
man-eating horses of Diomede show that the god of 
the country was the Hun, and that they offered him 
liuuuui victims. Tho Romans also sacrificed a horse 
to Mars with peculiar ceremonies. Apollo the Hun- 
god Imd his four-wheeled chariot drawn by swift-tly- 
ing steeds. The Greeks gave several of their gods 
cars supplied with splendid horses. The Scandiiia- 
vians and the Germans attributed a prophetic virtue 
to horses, especially those of Frfyr, the god of day. 
Tho Selavonians reared sacred horses, some of them 
white, others black. Among the ancient Romans a 
horse was sacrificed annually to Mars, in the Campus 
Martius at Rome, in the month of October. On that 
occasion the blood which dropped from the tail of 
the October horse, as it was called, was carefully 
preserved by the VeHtal virgins in the temple of 
Vesta, for the purpose of beiug used at the Palilia 
or shepherd-festival, which was annually celebrated 
at Rome in the month of April, when the blood wa6 
bunted along with other articles to produce a purify¬ 
ing smoke. 

'Clio horse is not unfrequently mentioned in 
heathen mythology in connection with water, pro¬ 
bably on account of its rapidity. In the Zend- 
A rest a, tho water Ardonissour, winch gushes forth 
from Albovdj, the sacyetl mountain, is represented 
under the term of a young £irl with tho body of a 
horse, Tho Rig-Veda makes the Hun which dries 


the earth struggle against Etasa, the horse, or thr 
water, and in the Zend-Avesta, Tasclitcr the genius 
of rain fights under the figure of a horse against i 
Epeoscho the genius of dryness. 

In the Rig-Veda, are two hymns in honour of the , 
horse sacrifice, called Anuamedha : “ The horse,” [ 
says Mrs. Speir, “is a mystical horse, ‘sprung from j 
the Gods,’ ‘fabricated from the sun.' The actual j 
sacrifice was probably a custom belonging to the 
Hindus' earlier home in Northern Asia, where the 
Scythians and Massageta: are known to hove offered j 
horses to the sun; and later, when treated as an 
emblematic ceremony, the mythical horse typified 
the Sun, and the Bun typified the universal soul. 
Tho hymns describe the horse as ‘ bathed and deco¬ 
rated with rich trappings, the variously-coloured 
goat going before him.’ Three times lie is led round 
tho sacrificial fire; he is Imund to a post and immo¬ 
lated hy ait axe, and the flesh is roasted on a spit, 
boiled, made into balls and eaten, and finally— 

‘ Tho horso proceeds to that assembly which is most 
excellent: 

To tho presence of Ids father and his mother (hea¬ 
ven and earth). 

Go horse to-day rejoicing to tho Gods, that (the 
sacrifice) may yield blessings to the donor.’ 

“ This ceremony was afterwards performed sym 
helically, and is alluded to in llpauishads and ifrali- 
uiaiias (which are treatises attached to the Vedas,) 
as a ceremony of peculiar solemnity and deep signifi 
cancc, arid one which is supposed to procure univer 
sal dominion, hi the very much later writings called 
1'urauas the rite is altogether travestied: a mortal 
rajah there performs tho sacrifice in order to de¬ 
throne the God Indra; and it is upon this version of 
the story, that Southey constructed his ‘Curse of 
Kchama,’—correctly enough, Professor Wilson ob¬ 
serves, according to the authorities which he followed, 

‘ but flic main object of the ceremony, the deposal of 
Indra from the throne of Swarga and the 'elevation 
of the Hacrificer after a hundred celebrations to that 
rank, arc fictions of a later date, uncoutitenanced by 
the Veda.”’ 

The horse sacrifice at this day is one of the great 
annual ceremonies of the Hindus. It is thus de¬ 
scribed : “ The animal must be of one colour, if pos¬ 
sible white, of good signs, young and well formed. 
The sacrificor must touch, on an auspicious day, the 
head of the home with clay from the Ganges, with 
saudal-wood, a pebble, rice not cleansed from the 
husk, leaves of durva grass, flowers, fruits, curds, a 
shell, a lamp, a mirror, silver and gold, repeating the 
necessary formula. Having first been bathed with 
water, in which had been immorsed a ball composed 
of tho bark of different trees and various kinds of 
spices, the horse is next superbly caparisoned. Then 
the god Indra is invoked by a number of prayen to 
come and preserve the horse, which & about to be 
set at liberty. After this a small piece of paper is 
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fastened on the forehead of the horse, inscribed with 
the following words: ‘ I lilmrato this horse, having 
devoted it to be sacrificed. Whoever luts strength 
to detain it, let him detain it. i will come and de¬ 
liver it. They who are imable to detain it, will let 
it go, and must come to the sacrifice, bringing tri¬ 
bute.' These ceremonies being concluded, tlio horse 
is let loose, and runs at liberty for a whole year, 
during which whole time, however, lie is, constantly 
followed by servants belonging to the sae.rilie.er. The 
year being expired, he is caught and hound. A 
proper place for the sacrifice having been selected 
and walled round with bricks, a roof is raised on 
pillars, under which is erected an altar of earth. At 
the eastern extremity of the altar a small terrace of 
sand is raised for receiving the tire; and from the 
I roof is suspended a canopy, with elegant curtains on 
i all sides. On the pillars of the altar are suspended 
j branches of the mango-tree, bells, garlands of flowers, 
j witli chfimimts, or tails of the. cow of Tartary. The 
! snerifieer, accompanied by a liumlier of persons en¬ 
gaged to officiate at the rites, then enters, while por¬ 
tions of the Sama-Veda are recited. Twenty-one 
posts, to one of which tlu* horse is fastened, are then 
fixed in the earth, adorned with garlands, and having 
thirty inferior victims tied to them. These are 
purified by aspersions of holy water, and iiume.rous 
incantations. A silver image of Garnda, with six¬ 
teen golden bricks is then h.-rne in. and the sacri- 
ficer and his wife wash the feet of the horse, and 
caparison him anew. The fire is blown with a fan 
of deer’s skin. The holy water is contained in a fig- 
tree bowl. There is likewise, provided an earthen 
vessel of water, with the imago of a man painted on 
it, which is covered v : th branches, fruit, and flowers, 
and ornamented with gold, silver, pearls, ami other 
gems. The horse is then slain, and tiis flesh, cut 
iuto small pieces, is cast into the fire, while the 
sacrificer and his wife sit upon the altar and receive 
the fumes. After this the other victims are slain, 
amidst the chaunting of repeated incantations. The 
gods to whom these sacrifices are offered arc Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, and the ten guardian deities of the 
earth.” 

HORSES {Blessing or). Sec Anthony's (St.) 
Day. 

HORTA, a name sometimes given to Angerona 
( which see). 

HORUS, the ancient Egyptian god of the sun. He 
was the son of Osiris and Isis, And the symbol under 
which he was represented was with the head of the 
sacred hawk. He is thought to have been the same 
as Aroueris. His worship extended from Egypt to 
Greece, and even to Rome, though under a some¬ 
what modified form. In the astronomical view of 
the Egyptian mythology, he was Osiris in the sign 
of Leo. He was identified with the Greek Apollo, 
so eariy as the time of Herodottis, and in some 
respects with the Egyptian god of silence, Harpo- 
craies, being bora like him with his finger on bis 
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mouth, indicative of mysterious secrecy and si 
fence. 

HOSANNA, a form of blessing used by lha 
Jews at. the feast of tahenuules. In the course of 
that ancient festival they carried branches of palm- 
trees, olives, citrons, myrtles, and willows, singing 
all the while Hosanna, “Give salvation," or "Save 
I beseech thee,” meaning thereby to pray for 
the coming of the Messiah. The branches which 
they carried wore called Hosanna, ns well as all the 
days of the feast. During the continuance of the 
feast, which in ancient times lasted for seven days, 
the Jews walked in procession round the altar with 
branches in their hands, amid the sound of trumpets, 
singing llnsanua; and on the last day of the feaHt, 
which was called the Great Hosanna, they marched 
round the altar seven times. Among the modem 
Jews, the feast of tabernacles is made to extend to 
nine days. The seventh day is called lltminna 
lititiba, that is, “assist with groat succour," being a 
solemn acclamation used in the prayers of this day. 

The Christian church, both ancient uud modern, 
ascribe to the word Hoxaima a signification some 
what similar to that of JlAI.f.KTXMAH (which see). 
Eusebius gives the first instance on record of its use, 
where, at the death of a certain martyr, the multitude 
arc said to have shouted, “Hosanna to the Son ol 
David." The use. of it ia prescribed in religions 
worship in the Apostolical Constitutions, in Connec¬ 
tion with a doxolugy to Christ. It occurs also in the. 
liturgy of Chrysoslom. By the ancients it was uni- 1 
forinly regarded as a doxology. Jerome speaks of a 
custom which existed in his time, and which he 
strongly condemns, that of the people singing hosan¬ 
nas to their bishops, ns the multitudes did to our 
Saviour on his entrance into Jenc-nlrm. The hosan¬ 
na used to the bishops appears to have Ihtii couched 
in these words: “Blessed he ye of the Lord, and 
blessed be your coining; hosanna in the highest." 

In the Apostolical Constitutions, the Hosanna is 
appointed to la: used after partieijiating in the com¬ 
munion, and the precise form is thus recorded: 

“ Hosanna to the Hon of David. Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: blessed he the 
Lord our God who was manifested to us in tho 
flesh.” 

HOSPITALLERS. See Knighthood (Ecci,e- 
siabth'AL Orders of). 

HOSPITALS, houses in which the poor arc gra¬ 
tuitously accommodated and supported. Such 
buildings were often erected in connection with' 
Christian churches in am icut times; and it became 
an express regulation -’hat a fourth part of the reve¬ 
nues of the church should he bet apart for the poor 
arid sick. Priests atid deacons often had the man¬ 
agement of the hospitals, being responsible to the 
bishop for the right management of their trust 

HOSPITllIM, a place sometimes attached to 
monasteries in former tfknes, with the view of afford¬ 
ing temporary rtlief to travellers, and in which 
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s certain number of the poor were relieved by a 
daily alnu. It woe altto called a renotMuum. 

HOSSEIN, the second son of Alt and Fatima, 
and the third of the Twelve Iimimx. lie had been 
bom prematurely, which some of his followers ac¬ 
counted a miracle, lie endeavoured to dissuade his 
brother IIahhan (which see) from resigning the 
Caliphate in favour of Mofiwiyah, Imt on finding his 
remonstrances unavailing, he was one of the first to 
declare submission to the new Caliph, not only at¬ 
tending at the court fo pay homage, hut actually 
serving in the Caliph's army when the Saracens first 
attacked Constantinople. On the death of Moawi- 
yah, a. d. 679, his sou Yezid succeeded, but Hossein 
was persuaded to contest the Caliphato with him, be¬ 
ing deceived by the promise of poworful support from 
the professed adherents of the house of Ali. Over¬ 
powered by numbers, and deserted by many of bis 
followers, he was in imminent danger of falling into 
(lie hands of his enemy: “That night," .says l)r. 
Taylor, “llosscin slept soundly, using for a pillow 
the pommel of his sword. During his sleep, he 
dreamed that Mohammed appeared to him, and pre¬ 
dicted that they should meet the next day in Paradise. 
When morning dawned, he related the dream to his 
sister Zeinab, who had accompanied him on his fatal 
expedition. She burst into a passion of tears, and 
exclaimed,‘Alas! alas! Woe worth the. day 1 What 
a destiny is ours! My father is dead! My mother is 
dead 1 My brother Ilassnii is dead ! and the measure 
of our calamities is not yet full.’ Hossein tried to 
console her; ‘ Why should you weep V' he said; 

‘ Did we not come on earth to die ? My father was 
more worthy than 1—my mother was more worthy 
than I—my brother was more worthy than I. They 
are all dead 1 Why should not we he ready to follow 
their example?’ He then strictly enjoined his fa¬ 
mily to make no lamentation for his approaching 
martyrdom; telling them that a patient submission 
to the Divine decrees was the conduct most pleasing 
to God and his prophet, • 

“ When morning appeared, Hossein, having washed 
and perfumed himself, as if preparing for a banquet, 
mounted his steed, and addressed his followers in 
terms of endearing affection that drew tears from the 
eyes of the gallant warriors. Then opening the 
Korin, he read the following verso; ‘0 God! be 
thou my refuge in suffering, and my hope in afflic¬ 
tion.’ But the Boldiers of Yezid were reluctant to 
assail the favourite grandson of the prophet; they 
demanded of their generals to allow him to draw 
water from the Euphrates, a permission which would 
not have, been refused to beasts and infidels. ‘ Let 
us be cautious they exclaimed, ‘ of raising our hands 
against him who was carried in the arms of God's 
apostle; it would be, in fact, to fight against God 
himself.’ So strong wero their feelings, that thirty 
cavaliers deserted to Hossein, resolved to share with 
him the glories of martyrdom. 

“ But Yezid’s generals shared not in these senti¬ 


ments, they affected to regard Hossein as an enemy 
of Islrfin; they forced their soldiers forward with 
blows, and exclaimed,‘ War to those who abandon 
tite true religion, and sejiarate themselves from the 
council of the faithful.’ Hossein replied, ' It is you 
who have abandoned the true religion, it is you 
who have severed yourselves from the assembly o( 
the faithful. Ah! when your souls shall be sepa¬ 
rated from your bodies, you will learn, too late, 
which party has incurred the ponalty of eternal con¬ 
demnation.’ Notwithstanding their vast superiority, 
the Khaliph’s forces hesitated to engage men deter¬ 
mined on death; they poured in their arrows from a 
distance, and soon dismounted the little troop of 
U ossein's cavalry. 

“ When the hour of noon arrived, Hussein solicited 
a suspension of arms during the time, appointed for 
the meridian prayer. This trilling boon was con¬ 
ceded with difficulty; the generals of Yezid asking, 

1 Ilow a wretch like him could venture to address 
the Deity?’ and adding the vilest reproaches, to 
which Hossein made no reply. The Persian tradi¬ 
tions relate a fabulous circumstance, designed to 
exalt the. character of llosscin, though fiction itxcll 
cannot increase the deep interest of his history. 
They tell us, that whilst he was upon his knees, the 
king of the Genii appeared to him, and offered, for 
the sake of his father AH, to disperse his enemies in 
a moment. ‘No,’ replied the generous Hossein, 

‘ what use is there in fighting auy longer? I urn but 
a guest of one breath in this transitory world; my 
relatives and companions arc all gone, and what will 
it profit me to remain behind; I long for nothing, 
now, save my martyrdom; therefore, depart thou, 
and may the Lord recompense and bless thee.’ The 
Ginn was so deeply affected by the roply, that his 
soul exhibited human weakness, and he departed 
weeping and lamenting. 

“ When the hour of prayer was passed, the com¬ 
bat was renewed; Hossein soon found himself alone; 
one of his sons, six of his brethren, and several of 
his nephews, lay dead around him; the rest of his 
followers were either killed or grievously wounded. 
Hitherto lie had escaped unhurt, for every one 
dreadod to rawc a hand against the gmndaon of Mo¬ 
hammed ; at length a soldier, more during than the 
rest, gave him a severe wound in the head; faint 
with the loss of blood, he staggered to the door of his 
tent, and with a burst of parental affection, which at 
such a moment must have been mingled with unspeak¬ 
able bitterness, took up his infant child and began to 
caress it. Whilst the babe was lisping out an in¬ 
quiry as to the catue of his father's emotion, it was 
struck dead by an arrow in Hossein’s arms. When 
the blood of the innocent bubbling over his boeom, 
disclosed this new calamity, Hossein cast the body 
towards heaven, exclaiming, ‘0 Lordl if thou re- 
fusest us thy succour, at least spare those who have 
not yet sinned, and turn thy wrath upon the heads o 
the guilty ’ 
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“Parched by a burning thirst, Hossein made a 
desperate effort to reach the Euphrates; but when lie 
elooped to drink, he was strnck by an arrow in the 
mouth, and at the same moment 0110 of his nephews, 
who came to embrace him for the last time, had his 
hand cut off by the blow of a sabre. Hossein, now 
the sole survivor of his party, threw himself into the 
midst of the enemy, and fell benoath a thousand 
weapons. The officers of Yeaid barbarously mangled 
the corpse of the unfortunate prince; they cut off 
his head, and sent it to the Klmliph.” 

A splendid mosque was erected over the place 
where Hossein’s body was buried; and the place, 
which is named Mesched Ifoatcin, that is, “ the place 
of Hossein’s martyrdom," is a favourite resort of 
pilgrims to this day. The ScliUls* believe that the 
martyr's bead, after having wrought several miracles, 

1 left Egypt, and joined itself to his body at Krrhrla, 

| and one of the days of the Mohurrum is dedicated 
| to the commemoration of this event. There is a 
| curious tradition in reference to Hossrin’s head, 
which may be related: ‘-When 11 ossein’s head was 
sent to he presented to Yezid, the escort that, guarded 
it, halting for the, night in the city of Mosul, placed 
, it in a box, which they locked up in a temple. One 
j of the sentinels, in the midst of the night, looking 

1 through a chink in one of the doors, saw a man of 
| immense stature, with a white and venerable heard, 
j take Hosscin’s head out of the box, kiss it affection¬ 
ately, and weep over it. Soon after, a crowd of 
venerable sages arrived, paeh of whom ki-sed the 
pallid lips and wept bitterly. Fearing that these 
people might convey the head away, he unlocked 
the door and entered. Immediately, one of the 
number came up, gave him a violent slap on the 
face, and said, 1 The prophets have come to pay a 
| morning-visit to the head of the martyr. Whither 
dost thou venture so disrespectfully?’—The blow 
left a black mark on liis cheek. In the Morning he 
related the circumstances to the commander of the 
escort, and showed his cheek, on which the impres¬ 
sion of the hand and fingers was plainly percep¬ 
tible.” 

Hossein, like his father Ali, is Baid to have been 
remarkable for lus piety, and his biographers actually 
affirm tliat he paid his adorations to the Most High 
a thousand times every day. 

HOSSEIN’S MARTYRDOM (Annivekbauy 
OF), & religious solemnity observed both in Persia 
and India with extraordinary splendour. It lasts 
for ten days, during which the Schiites keep up con¬ 
tinual mourning for the martyr’s fate, giving them¬ 
selves up to sighs and groans, fastings and tears. 
They abstain from shaving their heads, from bath¬ 
ing, and even from changing their clothes. The 
observances consist of a series of representations of 
the successive scenes in the life of Hossein, from 
tiie date of his flight from Medina, onward to lus 
martyrdom on the plains of Kerbela; and the exhi¬ 
bition of each dip is precoded by the reading in a 
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plaintive and pathetic tone a portion of tho history ! 
of Hossein. The mosques are hung with black, and ! 
the pulpits arc also covered witlt cloth ol tho samu 
colour. Parts of the history recited are in verse, 
and chanted in most doleful strains. The audience 
is soon wrought up to a high pitch of grief, waving ; 
their liodies to and fro, and smiting their breasts, ex- 
claiming, “0 Iloaseinl’’ “Alas, liosscinl" Wan- ; 
dering minstrels go about the streets every tiny dur j 
ing the solemnity, carrying pictures relating to the 1 
martyr’s history, and crowds of men, follow in 
their train, some representing tho soldiers of Hossein 
and others his enemies. Tito two opposing parties 
often come into collision, and mock fights ensue 
which are occasionally attended with serious conse 
quciuvs. The events of the last or tenth day, com 
prise the circumstances of Uosseiti’s murder, which 
are acted in (lie presence of the King of Persia, in 

Hut great square of Ispahan. “1 have been pre¬ 
sent,” says Mrs. Nicer liasmui Ali, in her description 
of Mohammedanism in India, “ when the effect pro¬ 
duced by the superior oratory and gestures of a 
Maulvce reading the history of the house of Ali has 
almost terrified me; the profound grief evinced in 
his tears and groans, being piercing and apparently 
sincere. I have even witnessed blood issuing from 
tlm breasts of Rturdy men, who heat themselves 
simultaneously as they ejaculated tin* names ‘ Has- j 
Han!' Ilossein!’ for ten minutes, and occasionally 
for a longer period in that part of the service called 
Mortem." Mr. Moricr, in his Travels in Persia, 11 
gives tlm following account of what lie witnessed 
on the eighth night of the Mohurruin : 11 On entering 
the room, we found a large assembly of Persians, 
clad in dark-coloured clothes, which, accompanied j 
with their black caps, black beards, and their dismal j 
faces, looked really as if they were ‘ afflicting their i 
souls.' We observed that ‘no man did put on him , 
his ornaments,’ Exod. xxxiii. 4. They wore neither j 
their daggers nor any othe.r part of their dress which J 
they regard as ornaifteutal. A mollah of high eon- { 
si deration sat next to the grand vizier, and kept him j 
in serious con vcrsalioii^ while the remaining purl of the 
company communicated with each oilier in whispers. 
After we had been seated some time, the windows of 
the room in wliieli we wore seated were thrown open, 
ami we then discovered a priest, placed on a high 
chair, under the covering of a tent, surrounded by a 
crowd of the populace, the whole place being lighted 
up with candles. lie commenced with an exordium, 
in which he reminded them of the great value oi 
eaclf tear shed for the sake of the Iinaum Hossein, 
which would lie an atonement for a past life of 
wickedness; and also informed them, with much so¬ 
lemnity, tliat whatsoever soul it be that shall not lie 
afflicted in that same (lay, he shall be out off from 
among the people,' Lev. xxiii. 29. He then began 
to read from a book, with a sort of nasal chant, tliat 
part of the tragic histofy of Hossein appointed fot 
the day, which soon produced its effect upon liis au- 
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dieucu, for he lied scarcely turned over three leaves, 
before the grand vizier begun shaking hie head to 
Mid fro, and uttering in a most piteous voiee, the 
usual Persian exclamation of grief, ' Wald! mdn’f 
wahi!' both of which acts worn followed, in a more 
or less violent manner, by the rest of the audience. 

“Tho chanting of the priest lasted nearly an hour, 
and some parts of the story were indeed pathetic, 
and well calculated to rouse the foldings of a super¬ 
stitious and lively people. In one part of it nil tho 
people Stood up; and I observed that the grand 
vizier turned himself towards tho wall, with his hand 
extended before him, and prayed. After the priest 
had finished, a company of actors appeared, some 
dressed ns women, who chanted forth their parts 
from slips of paper, in a sort of recitative, that was 
not unpleasing even to our ears. In the very tragi¬ 
cal parts most of the audience appeared to weep very 
unaffectedly; anil as I sat, near the grand vizier and 
his neighbour the priest, I was witness to many real 
tears that full from them. In some of these mourn¬ 
ful assemblies, it is the custom for a priest to go 
about to each person, in the height of Ins grief, with 
a piece of cotton in Ids hand, with which ho care¬ 
fully collects the falling tears, and then squeezes it 
into a bottle, preserving them with the greatest enu- 
tidn. This practice illustrates that passage in Psalm 
Ivi. 8, ‘Put thou my tears into thy bottle.’ Some 
Persians believe that in the agony of death, when all 
medicines have failed, a drop of the tears so collect¬ 
ed, put into the mouth of a dying man, lias been 
known to revive him. It is for this use they me 
collected.” 

HOST, a term applied by Romanists to the cm- 
ebaristie wafer after it has been consecrated by the 
priest. The word is evidently derived from the La¬ 
tin word hnstin, a sacrificial victim, under the idea 
that the Mass (which sec), is a sacrifice in which 
the real body, soul, and divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is offered up to God. The host is composed 
of meal and water, which is baked into small circular 
cakes like wafers. See Buead (Eucharistic). 
It is offered daily in the mass, as a sacrifice for 
the sins of mankind. The consecrated wafer or 
host is kept in a small tabernacle called CmoimiM 
(which see), or Pyx. The practice which is followed 
in the Greek and Roman churches of elevating the 
host immediately after consecration, does not appear 
to have existed before the eighth century. Oer- 
manus, bishop of Constantinople, who lived about 
a. i». 715. is the first writer who refers to it in con- 
eonnectii.ii with the Greek church; and assigning a 
reason for the custom, he says it was to represent 
our Saviour’s elevation upon the cross, and his dy¬ 
ing there, together with his rising from the dead. 
In the Lntin church there is a perfect silence ob¬ 
served by all the older ritualists in regard to it until 
the eleventh century, when it is mentioned by Ivo 
Caniotunsis and Hugo de Sancto Victore, who as¬ 
sign :hc same reason tor it as that which is alleged 


by German us, but make not the slightest allusion 
to the practice of adoration of the host. (See next 
aniclc). 

-"iillOST (Adoration of the). The worship o 
the host or consecrated sacramental wafer, was the 
natural result of the adoption of the doctrine of tran- 
sulistantiation. From the Roman canon law, we 
learn that. Pope Iionorius, who succeeded Inno¬ 
cent III., in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
ordered that the priests, at a certain part of the mass 
service, should elevate the consecrated wafer, and at 
tho saino instant the people should prostrate them¬ 
selves before it in worship. In A. n. 1204, the fes¬ 
tival of Corpus C'iikisti (which sec), which is still 
observed with so much pomp, was established by 
Pope Urban IV. On that occasion the host is 
carried in solemn procession through the streets, 
every individual, as it passes him, bowing the knoo 
in token of adoration. In all Roman Catholic coun¬ 
tries tlm practice of kneeling to the. host is univer¬ 
sal. In Spain, when a priest carries the consecrated 
wafer to n dying man, a person with a small hell ac- 
comjianins him. At the sound of the bell all who 
hear it are obliged to fall on their knees, and to re¬ 
main in that posture till they hoar it no longer. The 
first writer who mentions the elevation of the host 
in connection with its adoration, is Gulielmus Du* 
ranftw, who wrote about the year 138(i. Some Ro¬ 
mish writers have endeavoured to claim for the 
practice of adoring the host an almost apostolic 
origin. In support of this claim they refer to tin 
fturmm Corih, or invitation to lift up tho heart, of 
early times, as an admonition to worship the conse¬ 
crated bread, whereas it was an exhortation to lift 
(heir souls from earth to heaven, setting their whole 
affections upon Divine mid heavenly things. 

If the adoration of the. host was indeed a practice ot 
tint early Christian church, it is surely most uimccount- 
able that not the remotest allusion is made to it by the 
Fathers of tho church, whether Greek or Latin; and 
equally strange is it that amid all the objections and 
calumnies urged by the heathens against the Chris¬ 
tians, they never object to them the worship of bread 
and wine, which they assuredly would have done « 
it had been in their power. Bingham, in his ‘ Chris¬ 
tian Antiquities,’ gives an admirable sur rtmry of the 
Arguments urged against the adoration of tho host, 
which we cannot do better than quote; “As, 1. 
From the silence of all ancient writers about it. 2. 
From their using no elevation of the host for wor¬ 
ship for many ages. 3. The ancients knew nothing of 
ringing a bell, to give notice of the time of adoration 
to the people. 4 . There are no histories of beasts 
miraculously worshipping the encharist, which sort 
of fictions are so common in later ages. 5. The an¬ 
cients never carried the eueharist to the sick or 
absent with any pomp or signs of worship; never 
exposed it to public view in times of solemn rqjoicing 
or sorrow; never adored or invoked its assistance 
in distress, or upon any great undertaking: which 
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are now such common practices in tho Homan 
ehuich. 6. Tho ancients never enjoined persons 
uowly baptized and penitonts to fall down before 
the sneharist and worship it, as is now commonly 
done in the Roman church. 7. The ancients never 
allowed non-communicants to stay and worship the 
euuliarist, as the practice now is; which yet had 
been very proper, had they believed tho cucliarist to 
be their God. But they used it only for communion, 
not for adoration. 8. The ancients never used to 
carry the euclmrist publicly in processions, to lie 
adored by all tho people; which is a novel practice 
in the judgment of Krantzius and Cassander. 9. 
The ancients lighted no lamps nor candles by day to 
the eneharist, nor burned incense before it, as is 
now the practice. 10. They mnde no little images 
of the euclmrist, to lie kissed and worshipped as the 
images of Christ. 11. They had no peculiar festi¬ 
val appropriated to its more solemn worship. This 
is of no longer date than Pope Urban IV., who first. 
I instituted it, anno 1264, and it is peculiar ouly to 
i the Homan church. 12. The ancient liturgies have 
: no forms of prayers, doxologies, or praises to the 
i eneharist, as are in the Homan Missal. 13. The 
adoration of the eneharist was never objected by the 
heathens to the. primitive Christians ; nor were they 
reproached as the Homauists have been since, as 
eaters of their God. It is a noted saying of Avcrroes. 
Since Christians cat what they worship, let my soul 
rather have her portion among the philosophers. 
This learned philosopher lived about the year 1150, 
when the host worship began to bo practised, which 
gave him this prejudice to the Christian religion. 14. 
The Christians objected such thing* to the heathens, 
as they never would have objected, had they them¬ 
selves worshipped the host; as that it was an im¬ 
pious thing to eat what they worshipped, and wor¬ 
ship what they eat and sacriticed. Which objections 
might easily have been retorted upon tlwm. 15. 
The Christians were accused by tho heathens of 
eating infants’ blood in their solemn mysteries, lmt 
never any mention is made of eating the blood of 
Christ, either in the objection or answer to it. The 
ground of the story arose from the practice of the 
Carpoeratums and other heretics, and not from the 
Christians eating the blood of Christ. 16. Lastly, 
the Christians never urged the adoration of the eu- 
charist in their disputes with the Ebumitex and 
Doceta, which yet would have been very proper to 
confute their errors, who denied the reality of the 
flesh of Christ.” 

These arguments are drawn by Bingham from the 
-able and learned treatise of Dailld on the object of 
religious worship against the Latins, and they are 
sufficient to show, that although respect was un¬ 
doubtedly shown by the early Christian church to 
the sacramental elements, the practice of host-wor- 
ship was totally unknown. 

ROST OF HEAVEN (Worship or the). See 
Tsaburs. 


IIOSTIA, an animal among the ancient Homans, J 
which was destined for sucriiicc to the god*. In j 
early times it seems to have been the custom to bum : 
the whole victim upon the altars of the gods. In ; 
later times this was done in the case of sacritices to ' 
the infernal gods. So far buck as the time of Homer, 
however, only the legs and part of the intestines 
were consumed by fire, while the rest of the animal 
was eaten. It was the smoke ascending from the 
sacrifice which was considered to la* chiefly pleasing 
to the gods, and, accordingly, it. was imagined that 
the more numerous the Animals consumed upon the 
altar, so much the more plentiful the smoke, and, 
therefore, so much the more acceptable the sacrifice. 
Hence a hecatomb, or a hundred bulls, sometimes 
smoked upon the altars at once. Tho hoxtia; or vic¬ 
tims wove generally animals of the domestic kind, such 
as bulls, cows, sheep, nuns, lambs, goals, pigs, dogs, 
and horses. The beast to Iki sacrificed, if it was of 
the larger sort, used to be marked on t be burns with ] 
gold ; if of tho smallor sort, it was crowned with tho j 
leaves of that tree which tho deify was thought, most j 
to delight in for whom the sacrifice was designed. I 
And besides these they wore tho inftilw and viltu:, a j 
sort of white fillets, about their heads. The uni- ! 
rwil selected for sacrifice required to be free from all 
blemishes and diseases. Having been decorated for 
the solemn occasion, it was led to the place of sacri¬ 
fice, preceded by tho officiating priest clothed in a 
white robe, white being a colour particularly pleas¬ 
ing to the gods. A libation of wine was then poured i 
upon I he altar, and a solemn invocation addressed to 
the deity. After this the victim was usually slain, 
though sometimes it was previously consecrated by 
throwing some sort of corn and frankincense together 
with the viti/n, that is bran or meal mixed witli salt, 
upon tho head of tho beast. This was technically 
called mimiibiliir. Before the animal was killed, a 
bunch of hair was cut from itH forehead mid thrown 
into the. tiro as first fruits. Wine was then poured 
between its horns, usd if it was to the gods above, i 
its bead was drawn upwards, but if to the gods be- ! 
low, downwards; after which it was slain, and laid 
upon the altar to be* consumed. While burning, 
wine and incense were poured upon it, and prayers 
and music accompanied the solemnity. Among the 
Greeks the victims were usually killed by the priests, 
but among the Romans by a person called Pupa, who 
struck the animal with a hammer before using the 
knife. The better parts of the intestines were 
strewed with barley-meal, wine, and incense, and were 
burnt upon the altar; but if the sacrifice was made 
to the gods of the rivers or of the sen, these parts 
were not burnt, but thrown into the sea. See Sa* 
CK1K1CE. 

HOSTfLINA. a female deity worshipped among 
the ancient Homans when the ground shot forth new 
ears of corn, 

IIOTRI, in the system of Hinduism, one who in¬ 
vokes tho gods, or eidls them to sacrifice. 
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HOTTENTOTS (Religion of the). The Hot¬ 
tentots comprise a number of connected tribes in 
South Africa, the Coramias, the Namaquas, and the 
Bushmen, formerly inhabiting the territory wliich is 
now embraced in the English colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Mr. Moffat describes them as “ not 
swarthy or black, but rather of n sallow colour, and, 
in some eases, so light that a tinge of red in tho 
cheek is perceptible, especially among the Bush¬ 
men. They are generally smaller in stature than 
their neighbours of the interior; their visage and 
form very distinct, and in general the top of the 
head broad and flat; their faces tapering to the chin, 
with high cheek holies, flat noses, and large lips.” 
They resemble none of the Kafir tribes, and are 
equally distinct from the Negro race.. Mr. Moffat 
concurs with Mr. Barrow in supposing, that they re¬ 
semble tho Chinese more than any other people. 
Gibbon alleged them to bo “the connecting link 
between the rational and irrational creation.” 'ltiis 
remark, however, applies rather to tho Bushmen who 
inhabit the deserts and mountain fastnesses of the 
interim - than to the Commas and Namaquas who are 
tho umnixed Hottentots. The language of the latter 
tribes is characterized by a peculiar click, which it is 
exceedingly difficult for any European to imitate. 
l)r. Philip, in his Researches in South A Irion, gives a 
very favourable view of tlm native character of the 
Hottentot tribes, alleging that when the Portuguese 
first visited flic Cape of Good Hope, they found 
(hem rich in cattle, living comfortably, mid so dis¬ 
tinguished for their morality and good conduct, that 
they received the appellation of “The good men.” 
Mr. Barrow says, that Hottentots are capable of 
Btrong attachments, arc grateful for kindness shown, 
mid honest and truthful. The present number of 
Hottentots, including all the tribes, is estimated at 
150,000, 

It is difficult to give any satisfactory account of t.he 
religion of the Hottentots. Dr. Philip, who passed 
many years as a missionary ie the Cape Colony, says 
of them, “ 1 have never been nble to discover from my 
intercourse with the natives, or from any other source, 
that this nation had ever at Ulined any distinct notion 
of a Supreme Being, or that an idea of a future stnto 
had at any period prevailed among them." The 
Hottentot word Uti'ko seems to bo the name which 
denotes the Supremo Being, and, accordingly, it is 
used among the frontier or Kafir tribes to denote the 
Christian’s God. The Namaquas use the term 
TauTkuop, or as some tribes pronounce it, UtVknap; 
the Uti'ko of the Hottentots is articulated wqh the 
click peculiar to that language. “In my journey," 
says Mr. Moffat, iu his * Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in South Africa, “ to the back parts of Great 
Namaqualand, I met with an aged sorcerer, or doc¬ 
tor, who stated that lie had always understood that 
Tsui’kuap was a notable warrior, of great physical 
strength ; that, in a "desperate struggle with another 
chieftain, l*e received a wound in the knee, but hav¬ 


ing vanquished his enemy, his name was lost hi the 
mighty combat, which rendered the. nation indepen¬ 
dent; for no one could conquer the Tsui’kuap 
(wounded knee.) When I referred to the import of 
the word, one who inflicts pain, or a sore knee, 
manifesting my surprise that they should give such 
a name to the Creator and Benefactor, he replied in 
a way that induced a belief that lie applied the 
term to what we should call the devil, or to death 
itself, adding, that lie thought ‘ death, or the power 
causing death, was very sore indeed.’ To him, as 
to many others, this Tsui’kunp was an object neither 
of reverence nor love. During tremendous thun¬ 
der-storms, which prevail in that climate, and which 
it might be supposed would speak to the mind of 
man with an awful voice, I have known the natives 
of Namaqualand shoot their poisoned arrows at the 
lightning, in order to arrest the destructive fluid. 
May not the Tsui’kuap of these, people be like the 
Thlouga of tho Kafirs, an ancient hero; or represent 
some, power, which they superstitimisly dread, from 
its causing death or pain?" 

The Rev. Mr. Henry Tindall, who spent several 
years in Great Namaqualand, thus states hh impres¬ 
sions of the religion of the Natnaqua branch of the 
Hottentot family ; “ As to religion, their minds ap¬ 
pear to have been almost a blank. They do not 
seem, before they became acquainted with the first 
principles of Christianity, to have been in the habit 
of observing any rites or ceremonies of a religious 
character, or to have had any idea of responsibility 
to a higher Being. The fact that their language 
contains appellations for God, spirits, and also for 
the wicked one, seems to indicate that they were not 
totally ignorant of those subjects, though there is 
nothing more in the terms of the language, or in their 
ceremonial observances and superstitions that affords 
evidence of anything beyond a crude notion of a 
spiritual world. I believe that the superstitious tales 
which have been gleaned from them by travellers, 
and advanced as religious records, are regarded by 
the natives themselves in the light of fables, which 
are either narrated for amusement, or intended to 
illustrate the habits and characteristics of wild ani¬ 
mals. 

“ They have much more confidence iu witchcraft 
than in religion. Almost all disease or calamity, and 
sudden death in particular, is attributed to some ene¬ 
my who is supposed to hold the fatal charm. The 
practice of medicine is almost exclusively confined 
to the witch doctor, and though his efforts often re¬ 
sult in a signal failure, yet occasional success, attri¬ 
butable to the simple remedies which he employs, or 
the recovery of patients under his treatment in tlie 
course of nature, confirms them in their belief of the 
accusations which lie makes, and the power that ho 
arrogates. The doctor generally practises some 
sleight of hand, and mrtcndis to extract pieces of 
sticks, sheep’s bones, and other substances fro m the 
limbs of his patients. As a native council will set - 
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dom meet without breathing destruction to some 
well-fed beeves, so the witch doctor never carries on 
his operations without sacrificing the best of his 
patient’s flock to his art, or rather to his appetite, 
and besides this, demands exorbitant pay." 

The same intelligent writer, speaking of the Bushmen 
scattered up and down the interior, remarks, “ They 
are almost entire strangers to religious knowledge or 
sentiment. Their ideas of a Supremo Being and of 
a spiritual world are extremely vague, and supersti¬ 
tion lias little hold upon them. Many of them wear 
pieces of wood or bone dangling from their necks, 
which they regard as cliarms to avert the influence 
of witchcraft; it is also customary for them when 
going to hunt to cast a stone on a heap which has 
been raised over the grave of some departed friend, 
by successive offerings, in order to insure success; 
but this custom appears to he confined to those who 
have had most intercourse with their Namnqua neigh¬ 
bours. If unsuccessful they become petulant, and on 
their next expedition will pass the spot, without 
taking any notice of it; of course, they still have ill 
luck, which they attribute to the insult which they 
have offered to tiieir god: they generally become, 
penitent, return home, ami after having spent a sleep¬ 
less night, rise early on the- following morning, hasten 
to the place of ofl'ering, ami atone for the past by 
casting another stone on the heap. A Bushman 
was once asked by a missionary if ho knew there 
v.as a God, and if lie had any idea where He was. 
lie replied that, lie had heard that there was such a 
Being, and that the missionary was the most likely 
person he had ever seen to bo He." 

It has long been alleged that one peculiarity of the 
religion of the Hottentots was, that they worshipped 
an insect which has received the name of the “ Pray¬ 
ing Mantis,” from the erect position and motion it as¬ 
sumes when alarmed. Considerable doubt, however, 
is now entertained as to the truth of tin’s allegation. 
That there is a diminutive species of insect which goes 
In the colony by the name of the 11 Hottentot’s god," 
is admitted on all hands; but the missionaries who 
have been long resident in South Africa, entertain 
very serious doubts whether suoli worship wafc ever 
known among the Hottentots, and they state that 
the fullest information which they have been able to 
obtain npon the subject amounts to nothing more 
than that the inaect in question was viewed with such 
superstitions feeling* that they accounted it a crime 
to kill it, and believed that if by any accident they 
should happen to do so, they would be unfortunate 
during the rest of their lives. All this, even admit¬ 
ting it to be well-founded, does not substantiate the 
charge of insect-worship. But though not perhaps 
chaigeaMe with the gross idolatry of worshipping 
the " Praying Mantis," tiieir whole religion, if reli¬ 
gion it can bo csllod, consists of sorcery, superstition, 
and witchcraft. 

Missions have been established for many years 
among the Hottentot as well as tha other tribes of 
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Southern Africa, and it is remarkable, in conse¬ 
quence of the progress of Christianity and the in¬ 
fluence of the civilization of the English and Dutch 
colonists, what a complete change lias been effected, 
both in the physical and moral condition of the 
llottentots. They have lost many of their forrnor 
characteristics, and are becoming rapidly amalga¬ 
mated with the colonists among whom they live. 
This remark, at tho same time, is limited to those 
Hottentots who are resident within the colony, the 
more distant trilies being still the victims of the 
most degrading superstition. 

IlOUAMES, a set of vagrant Mohammedans in 
Arabia, who dwell in tents. They have a law by 
which they are commanded to perform tiieir cere¬ 
monies ami prayers under a pavilion. They are held 
in groat contempt, and abhorrence for their wicked 
and immoral conduct. 

IlOUli. This division of time, according to Ho- 
rodotus, originated with the Uhaldeans, from whom 
proliably it passed to the .lews. The first mention 
of hours in the Scriptures occurs in Dan. iii. tl. 
The Jews reckoned the hours of tlm civil day from 
six in the morning till six in the evening. The morn¬ 
ing sacrifice was offered at the third hour, that is, at 
nine, o'clock of our time, and the evening sacrifice 
at tho ninth hour, that is, at three o’clock of our 
time. The, evening watches lasted each of them 
three hours, the first reaching from six till nine, the 
second from nine till twelve, the third from twelve 
till tiiree, and tho fourth from tlireu till six, when 
tho day commenced. At an after period tho natural 
day was divided into twelve portions or hours, which 
varied in their length with the season, being longer 
in summer and shorter in winter. 

The division of the day into hours has been adopted 
by almost ail nations. One ease, however, may be 
mentioned in which the hours differ in length from 
those of other countries. We refer to the Japanese, 
whose division of time is of a peculiar kind. The day, 
we learn from Sieboli^ " extending from the begin¬ 
ning of morning twilight to the end of evening twi¬ 
light, is divided into six hours, and tho night, from 
the beginning to the end of darkness, into six other 
hours. Of course tho length of these hours is con¬ 
stantly varying. Tiieir names (according to Tilsiugh) 
are as follows : Kokonots, noon and midnight; Yaatap 
about our two o’clock; Nowiti, from four to five j 
Mouiedoulci, end of the evening nod commencement 
of morning twilight; Itumte, eight to nine; Toots, 
about ten; and then Kokonofs again. Each of these 
hounds also subdivided into four parts, thus: Koka- 
not*, noon or midnight; Kokorujti-fan, quarter past; 
Kokonoti-fan-tmd-i, half-past; KokonoU-fan-aouki- 
mctye, three-quarters past; Foots, commencement of 
second hour; Yaata-fan, Ac., and so through all the 
hours. 

“ The hours are struck on bells, Kohmot* being 
indicated by nine stroke!, preceded (es is the case 
also with all the hours) by three warning strokes, to 
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call attention, and to indicate that the hour is to be 
struck, and followed, after a pause of about a minute 
and a-half, by the strokes for the hour, between 
which there is an interval of about fifteen seconds— 
the last, however, following its predecessor still more 
rapidly, to indicate that the hour is struck. Yauts is 
indicated by eight strokes, Nanttls by seven, Mouts- 
doulei by sis, Itsous by five, and Yaots by four. Much 
speculation lias been resorted to by the Japmieso to 
explain why they do not employ, to indicate hours, 
ono, two, and three strokes. The obvious answer 
seems to he, that while three strokes have been ap¬ 
propriated as a forewarning, their method of indicat¬ 
ing that the striking is finished would not be avails- 
blo, if one and two strokes designated the first aud 
second hours.” Bee Day. 

HOURS (Canonical). Bee Canonical Hours. 

HOUSE OF EXPOSITION. See Beth-Ham- 

MIDRAH. 

HOUSE OF JUDGMENT. See Detii-Din. 

HOUSE OF READING. Sec Beth IIammi- 

KRA. 

HOUSE OF THE LIVING. Sec Beth-Haim. 

HOUSEL, the term which, in the Saxon language, 
denotes the Lord’s Supper. 

HR1MFAXI, the horse in the ancient Scandina¬ 
vian mythology, on which Night rides, and which 
every morning, os he ends his course, bedews the 
earth with the foam which falls from his bit. 

IIIUMTIIURSAR, the. frost-giants of the Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology sprung from the giant Ymir. 
The Prose Edda says, that “when Ymir slept, ho 
fell into a sweat, and from the pit of his left arm 
was bom a man and woman, and one of his feet en¬ 
gendered with the other a son from whom descended 
the Frost-Giants, and we, therefore, call Ymir the 
Old Frost-Giant." 

IIU, the supreme god of the ancient Cymri, who, 
with his spouse Certdwen (which sec), dwelt at the 
extremity of an immense lake, called Llltm, which 
was always threatening to Imsst its Imrriers, when a 
black beaver, the degenerate offspring of these two 
divinities, let out the waters, and a universal de- 
structiou took place. Hu is represented as winged, 
lie is said to have drawn forth the destroyer out of 
the water, so that the hike should no more bring a 
'deluge upon the earth. This he is Haid to have done 
by means of oxen. He also instructed the primitive 
race in the art of tilling the soil. He first collected 
and arranged them in different tribes, and transferred 
the Cymri or Celts into Britain. In various points 
there is thought to be an analogy between this deity 
and Noah. 

HUGUENOTS, a name given to the Protestants 
of France at a very early period of their history. 
The earliest known instance of its occurrence is in a 
letter addressed by the Count de Villars, lieutenant- 
general of Iauiguedoe, to tho king, dated November 
11, 1660, in which lie terns the riotous CalvinistB of 
the CovenucH, Huguenots. It is impossible, at this 


distance of time, to ascertain with certainty the pre¬ 
cise origin and meaning of the word. The derivation 
wlticii D’Aubignd thinks the most probably correct 
is that drawn from Hugon, a gate in Tours, where 
the Protestants first assembled. Others derive it 
from a corruption of the first words of their protest, 
“ Hue nos.” Browning, in his ‘ History of the Hu¬ 
guenots.’ gives no fewer than ten different deriva¬ 
tions of the term, the most ancient of them taken 
from a work printed at Lyons in 1573, tracing it to 
John Hubs, whose doctrines tiiey professed, and 
from whom they were called in derision, “ Guenons de 
Husb," or Muss’s apes. Conder thinks a more pro¬ 
bable etymology is found in the German word eid 
gerwssen, confederates, softened into egnotes, a term 
which was originally applied to the brave citizens 
of Geneva, who entered into the alliance against the 
tyrannical attempts of Charles III., duke of Savoy. 
See France (Protestant Church of). 

IIULSEAN LECTURES, an annual series of 
theological lectures delivered at Cambridge under the 
will of the Rev. John Ilulse, late of Elworth, hearing 
date the 12th July 1777. The course extended ori¬ 
ginally to twenty lectures, but is now reduced to eight. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES. It is a melancholy 
fact, that, in almost all heathen nations at ono period 
or anot her of their history, the practice has been found 
to exist of offering human beings in sacrifice to their 
gods. The earliest instance on record of this bar¬ 
barous practice, is the ancient sacrifice to Moloch, in 
which children were caused to pass through the fire 
to this sanguinary deity. Attempts have sometimes 
been made to explain away the expression which de¬ 
scribes this inhuman rite as indicating something 
less tlian the sacrifice of children; but all doubt as 
to the real existence of such a practice among the 
Jews is removed by the plain statement of the pro¬ 
phet Jeremiah vii. 31, “ And they have built the 
high places of Topliet, which is in the valley of the 
son of Ilinnom, to hum their sons and their daugh¬ 
ters iu the fire; which I commanded them not, nei¬ 
ther came it into my heart." And again, in regard to 
the service of another false god, whose worship had 
been adopted by the J6ws, the same prophet men¬ 
tions, xix. 5, 11 They have built also the high places 
of Baal, to bum their sous with fire for burnt offer¬ 
ings unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake 
it, neither came it into my mind.” Both these quo¬ 
tations establish beyond a doubt that the Jews were 
chargeable, at least in the degenerate days of Manas- 
seh, with offering human beings in sacrifice to hea¬ 
then idols. In all probability, however, this cruel 
rite had been learned from the Canaanites, as indeed 
appears very plainly from Ps. cvi. 37, 88,"“Yea, 
they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto 
devils, and shed innocent blood, even the blood of their 
sons and of their daughters, whom they sacrificed 
unto the idols of Canaan: and the land was polluted 
with blood." The practice of this horrid ceremony 
is expressly forbidden under pain of death m the 
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law of Moms, Lev. xx. 2, “ Again, thou ehalt nay to 
the children of Israel, Whosoever he be of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Is¬ 
rael, that giveth any of his seed unto Molech; he 
shall surely be put to death: the people of the land 
shall stone him with stones." 

Far from being limited to the Canaanites, human 
beings were offered in sacrifice by almost all the 
heathen nations of antiquity. The Egyptians, the 
Cretans, the Arabians, brought human blood to the 
altars of their gods. The ancient Mexicans deemed 
human sacrifices tho most acceptable offerings which 
they could present to their deities. Tacitus relates 
that it was the custom of tho ancient Germans to 
sacrifice human victims to their gods. The Phoeni¬ 
cians, the Cyprians, the Rhodians, all had human 
sacrifices. In the early ages of Grecian history such 
a mode of propitiating their deities seems to have, 
prevailed, and Tausaniaa informs, us that the prac¬ 
tice of shedding the blood of human victims in hon¬ 
our of Zeus Lyeam, existed in Arcadia, and it, ap¬ 
pears to have continued dowu to the time of the 
Roman emperors. In Leucas, every year at the fes¬ 
tival of Apollo, a man was thrown from a rock into 
the sea. At an annual festival, also, called Tharge- 
tia, which was celebrated iu honour of the Delian 
Apollo and Artemis at Athens, two human beings 
were burnt on a funeral pile, the one sacrificed in 
behalf of the women of Athens, and the other of the, 
men. It is not certain that on every return of the 
festival such a sacrifice was offered, but more prolia- 
bly it was reserved for extraordinary emergencies, 
such as the occurrence of heavy calamities seriously 
affecting the welfare of the city. In the later ages 
of the history of Grco'-e, the custom of sacrificing 
human victims seems to have disappeared before the 
advancing progress of civilization. 

Among the Romans, also, human sacrifices ex¬ 
isted. To Saturn human victims were offered.* "As 
Saturn,” says Tertullian, “did not spare his own 
children, so he persisted in not sparing those of other 
people; for parents offered up their own children to 
him.” Curtius and the Decii are well known exam¬ 
ples in Roman history of self-sacrifice for the good 
of the country. Among the early Italian nations, 
mote particularly the Sabines, votive offerings, like 
that of Jephtha in Old Testament history, often in¬ 
volved tho sacrifice of human beings. But even iu 
the latest period of the Roman republic, an instance 
of snch bloody offerings is to be found. In the reign 
of Julius Cnsar, when a military insurrection took 
place, two of the soldiers were sacrificed to Man in 
the Campos Martins. 

Human sacrifices seem to have formed an essen¬ 
tial part of the Druidical religion. Procopius Cte- 
sariansis, who flourished ao late as the sixth century 
affirms that these sacrifices were offered by the 
Druids In Gaul in his time; and Strabo expressly 
declares, that it was because the Druids offered hu¬ 
man sacrifices that the Romans were determined to 


abolish their religion. Oaisar, in speaking of this 
custom as it existed among the Gauls, says, “ Those 
who are afflicted with any grievous distemper, or 
whose fives are hazarded in war, or exposed to other 
dangers, cither offer up men for sacrifices, or vow so 
to do; and they make use of the Droids for their 
priests upon such occasions, imagining their gods are 
to be satisfied no other way for sparing their lives 
than by offering up the life of another man." There 
is no doubt that the Druids followed tho same cruel 
practice also in Britain. 

Numberless are the ancient divinities who seem tu 
have delighted in blood. Cyprus sacrificed a man 
every year to Agrauhis, Rhodes to Saturn, Chios, 
Lesbos, Tenedos to Bacchus, 1’hocea to Diana, La- 
codemon to Mars. The sacrifice of children, as wo 
have, seen, hail its origin among the Cnimauites and 
tlie Phoenicians. Colonies from these nations carried 
the practice to Cyprus, to Crete, to the coasts of tho 
./Egeaii Sea, to Carthage, Sicily, and Sardinia. From 
the Canaauifes, also, doubtless, liad the Moabites am/ 
Ammonites learned tho custom. It existed among tlm 
the Syrian worshippers of Adonis, among the Ly¬ 
dians towards the north, and among the Arabians 
towards the south. We find it also among the an¬ 
cient Scandinavians, and cveu among the primitive 
races of Pern and of Mexico, as well as among the 
savages of Florida. Borne nations have persuaded 
themselves that the gods would lie satisfied with tho 
blood of old men, of prisoners of war, of slaves, or cri 
initials. Such was the ease with the Egyptians, tho 
Syrians, the, Scythians, the ('.cits, the Germans, the, 
Selavoniana, and even the Persians, the Greeks and 
Romans. But oilier nations carry further still this 
horrid immolation of human victims. The ancient 1 
Mexicans, and even, at this day, some tribes of West¬ 
ern Africa, butcher their prisoners of war by hun¬ 
dreds, and even by thousands, in one, day, not to 
propitiate the gods but as a triumphal offering in 
honour of victory over their enemies. 

In many of the nations of modem heathendom, 
the practice of offering human victims to the gods 
still exists in full vigour. Not to speak of the cruel 
acts of self-torture perpetrated by the votaries of 
Kali and Dvrga among the Hindus, numberless hu¬ 
man sacrifices were offered down to a recent period by 
the Thugs under the sanction of their patron goddess 
Kali, and by the Kbonds of Goomsoor, who, till very 
recently, offered up their annual Mmwt or human vic¬ 
tims. In the Kalika Parana minute directions are 
given for the performance of a human sacrifice, by 
which She goddess Kali is said to be rendered pro¬ 
pitious for a thousand years. What multitudes have 
sacrificed themselves (o the idol Jagat'nath, and wlmt 
multitudes more have given up their lives to the wa¬ 
ters of the all devouring Gungal s Dr. Spry, in his 
‘ Modem India,’ gives an account of a tribe, in the 
Nagpore district, who not only sacrifice human vic¬ 
tims, but feast upon the sacrifice. * See Canmbai.b. 

The practice of offering human sacrifices has pra- 
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vailed, to some extent, among the Norik American 
Indians, and is still found attended with shocking 
barbarism among most of the heathen tribes of 
Southern and Western Africa. The same rite was 
generally prevalent among the islands of the Pacific 
before the introduction of Christianity, and even yet 
has not altogether disappeared among the Pagan in¬ 
habitants of some of those islands. 

HUMANISTS, a class of thinkers which arose in 
Germany towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
originating chiefly front the diffusion of the writings 
of Rousseau. Their view* were thoroughly infidel, 
their chief aim biting to sink the Christian in the 
man. Hence the name given to their system, which 
was usually called Humanism. Tt sought to level 
all family distinctions, all ditferonees of rank, all na¬ 
tionality, all positive moral obligation, all positive 
religion, and to train mankind to be men, as the first, 
the last, the highest accomplishment. This was this 
kind of education which Rousseau professed to repre¬ 
sent in his ‘ Emile,’—a work which sapped the Inun¬ 
dations of Christian principle in the case of multi¬ 
tudes both in France and Germany. In the latter 
country particularly, the Dc.istic tendencies which 
were fostered by the writings and the example of 
Frederick II., begun to shoot forth ill the direction 
of Humanism. The practical aspect which it now 
assumed, was that of the Philanthropic education, ns 
it was termed, of llasedow. The first Pitilnnthropi- 
vum was formed at Dessau in 1774. One of its fun¬ 
damental regulations was, that till religious distinc¬ 
tions were to he entirely kept out of view, and the 
private devotional exerciser,, accordingly, were so 
framed ns that, nothing should lie. done which would 
not ho approved of by every worshipper of (iod, 
whether lie were a Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, or 
Deist. In the system of teaching, which wnsndoptcd 
by Basedow, and the others wlm followed in his 
wake, the chief object was not so much to impart 
knowledge as to develop all the human powers and 
faculties. The entire education was based on tho sup¬ 
posed goodness of human nature. “ While the for¬ 
mer education," says Dr. Raimis, hi his 1 Internal 
History of German Protestantism,’ “ lmd required 
all which it wa* in the power of youths to do, whe¬ 
ther it gave them pleasure or pain, the philanthropic 
education asked, in the first place, What is in ac¬ 
cordance with the nature of the child ? What affords 
him enjoyment ? How do all the inclinations and 
dispositions of childhood find their suitable sphere ? 
Tho delight of children in bodily exercise is made use 
of as bodily gymnastics j the inclination for play, aa 
mental gymnastics; walks, as opportunities for edu¬ 
cating and teaching; ambition aa a moral engine. 
But although the Philanthropina at first promised to 
teach every thing better and more quickly than the 
ordinary school did, yet it soon appeared that lin¬ 
guistic knowledge, and all matters of memory, would 
not thrive. Because they would not teach any thing 
from without, and mechanically, but wonld develop 


every thing according to nature, rational knowledge, 
such as logic, mathematics, arithmetic, natural rell 
gion, and morals, as well as those sciences baaed up¬ 
on perception, experience, and advantage, were there 
chiefly cultivated. The fresh youth, grown up under 
tine bodily training, simply and easily dressed in an 
age of wigs and pigtails, walked about the fields and 
forests to acquire a knowledge of nature; went into 
the workshops of tradesmen to acquire a knowledge 
of common life, with its arts and wants; exercised 
themselves in the labour of the huslmndman, in the 
art of the citizen, in order to stand a future like that 
of Robinson Crime, bet ter than the hero of that book 
himself.” 

The plausible manner in which Basedow, Cnuipc, 
and others had set forth the advantages of this sys¬ 
tem of philanthropic education blinded the minds of 
many to it* true character. But the spell waa speed 
ily broken, the delusion vanished. Mon began to 
[ look coldly at this utilitarian mode of educating tho 
human being. The Philanthropic Humanism soon 
gave place to a higher Hiimmism. which began to 
spring out of the ardent study of the ancient classics. 
But neither tho one species of Humanism nor the 
other was fitted to render the human being either 
morally good or practically useful, hut thoroughly 
selfish iu his whole nature and actings. He was imt 
trained to he a member of a family, of a nation, of a 
church, Imt of that great totality, the hitman race. 
A training so vague and unpractical was altogether 
imsnilcd to man in the various positions which lie is 
called to occupy in this world, or to fit him for a 
higher sphere in the world to come, 

: v HUMANITARIANS, a name sometimes applied 
to those modern fynriniims who maintain, with Dr. 
Priestley, the doctrine of the simple humanity of 
Christ. Soeinianistn, in its original form as taught 
in the. Raeovian Catechism, and in the writings of 
the. Polish divines, admitted the miraculous concep¬ 
tion, and inculcated the worship of Christ. Dr. 
Priestley, however, anxious to remove what he consi¬ 
dered the corruptions of Christianity, earned his So- 
ciuinii principles to their full length, and taught tliat 
Jesus was a mere man, the son of Joseph and of 
Mary, and naturally as fallible and peccable as Moses, 
or any other prophet. This view of the nature of 
Christ is held by the modern school of Socinians in 
Britain, which may be said to have been founded by 
Dr. Priestley, and consolidated by Lindsey, Bel- 
sham, and others. Tliat portion of their creed which 
relates to tho person of Christ, and which may well 
entitle them to the appellation of Humanitarians, is 
thus expressed by Belsham in his ‘ Calm Inquiry 
That Jesus of Nazareth waa 11 a man of exemplary 
character, constituted in all respects like other men, 
subject to the same infirmities, the same ignorance, 
prejudices, and frailties," See Socinians. 
INHUMANITY (Religion of), a species of infidel¬ 
ity which has grown up during the last twenty years 
in Britain and America. It is a kind of 
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| which resolves all true religion, not into any of the 
special forms of belief which are found in the world, 
but into the instincts of humanity. This system of 
thought is sometimes called the Absolute Religion, 
ignoring all written revelation, and finding religion 
only in the outward universe, and the inward man. 
Thus Theodore Parker, one of the most able exposi¬ 
tors of the system, remarks, that “ we aro never to 
forget that there is no monopoly of religion by any 
nation or any age. Religion itself is one and the 
same. He that worships truly, by whatever form, 
worships the Only God. lie hears the prayer, 
whether called Brahma, Jehovah, Pan, or Lord; or 
called by no name at all. £ach people has its pro¬ 
phets and its saints; and many a swarthy Indian, 
who lwwed down to wood and stone—many a grim¬ 
faced Calmuck, who worshipped the great God of 
storms—many a Grecian peasant, who did homage 
to Phoebus-Apolio when tho Sun rose or went down 
—yes, many a savage, his hands smeared all over 
with human sacrifice, shall come forth from the east 
and west, and sit down in the kingdom of God. with 
Moses and Zoroaster, with Socrates and Jesus." 

In regard to the name of the system, Mr. Parker 
says, “ 1 call this the Absolute Religion, because it 
is drawn from the absolute and ultimate source; be¬ 
cause it gives us the Absolute Idea of God—God as 
Infinite; and because it guarantees to man bis na¬ 
tural rights, and demands the performance of the 
absolute duties of human nature.” Mr. W. J. Fox, 
who, though formerly a Unitarian, has adopted a 
creed identical with that of Mr. Parker, calls it a 
lieligion of Humanity, stating that, in his belief, 
“the source of all revelation is the moral eonstilii 
lion ofhiunan nature, (be human mind and heart." 

The views of the writers, both in England and 
America, who have adopted the Religion of Human¬ 
ity, are thus set forth in the Westminster Review, 
which is their ablest organ in this country « “ It is 
not the pretence of God in antiquity, but his presence 
only there,—not his inspiration in Palestine, but his 
withdrawal from every spot besides,—not his supreme 
and unique expression in Jesus of Nazareth, but his 
absence from every other human medium,—against 
which these writers protest. They feel tliat the 
usual Christian advocate has adopted a narrow and 
even irreligious ground; that lie has not found a 
satisfactory place in the Divine scheme of human 
affairs far the great Pagan world; that he has pre- 
sumptuously branded all history but one as 'pro¬ 
fane;' that he has not only read it without sympa¬ 
thy and reverence, but has used it chiefly as a foil to 
show off the beauty of evangelic troth and holiness, 
and so has dwelt only on the inadequacy of its i 
philosophy, the deformity of its morals, the degener¬ 
ate features of its social life; that he has forgotten 
the Divine infinitude when lie assumes that Christ’s 
plenitude of the Spirit implies (he emptiness of So- 
oates. In their view, he has rashly undertaken to 
(wove, not one positive fact,—a revelation of Divine 
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truth in Galilee;—-but an infinite negatin ';—no in 
spiration anywhere else. To this negation and to 
this alone is their remonstrance addressed. They 
do not deny a (heophany in the gift of Christianity, 
but they deny two very different tilings, viz. 1. That 
this is the only theophany; and '2. That this is 
thcoplwny alone; that is, they look for some divine 
elements elsewhere, and they look for some human 
here. It is not therefore a smullor, but a larger, 
religions obligation to history, which they aro anxi¬ 
ous to establish; and they remain in comjxiny with 
the, Christian advocate so long as his devout and 
gentle mood continues; and only quit him when he 
enters on his sceptical antipathies.’’ 

One mavked characteristic of this the latest form 
which infidelity has assumed, is a rejection of all 
outward revelation, except in so far as it is an ex¬ 
pression of the fundamental beliefs inherent in our 
spiritual nature. It demands of every man that it 
he would find religion, ho must look not to the 
Bible, the Koran, or the Khastras, hut to the original 
Intuitions of his own heart. There he will find 
engraven in indelible characters the primitive idea 
of an Infinite God, mid this one idea is sullieient 
in tho view of tho writers whose opinions we are 
now considering, to give shape and form, as well 
as impulse and energy, to the religion of every 
age and people. “Nor can these," says Mr. Hard¬ 
wick, in his 1 Christ and other Masters,’ “ he termed 
the speculations of a hand of ignorant or dreamy 
mystics. They are entertained by men of learning; 
who profess moreover a peculiar interest in the pro¬ 
gress of civilization, and who luhour to advance wlmt 
they believe to he the disentliralinent of the luiimtn 
spirit. They affirm that something higher, deeper, 
heavenlier, is rosened for us; that growth must he 
expected and promoted not only in our apprehension 
of religious truth, hut in the orb of truth itself; that 
their peculiar mission is to hasten this result by 
showing man his real dignity and destiny, by sound¬ 
ing all the depths of diuimui consciousness, and fall¬ 
ing to their aid the newest facts of history and the 
lust discoveries of science. They do not, indeed, 
contemn tho worthies 8f antiquity. 'Die statues of 
Confucius, Moses, and Pythagoras; of .Socrates and 
Zoroaster; of Buddha, Christ, and Apollonius; of 
Maui and Muhammed, are all downed side by side 
in the Walhalla of spiritualism. These all in differ 
eut measures arc applauded as the saints, the pro¬ 
phets, the apostles of their age; yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing the enormous latitude of his hdief, the spiritualist 
is no*content with any of the forms in which religion 
has hitherto appeared on cart it. However well 
adapted to peculiar countries or to transitory pliascs 
of the human mind, they are unequal to the wants 
and the capacities of the present century. He would 
not himself have worshipped either with his 1 swar¬ 
thy Indian who bowed down to wood and stone,’ or 
with his ‘ grim-faced CaMtick,’ or his ‘ Grecian pea¬ 
sant,’ or his ‘ savage,’ whose hands were ’ smeared at) 
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over with human sacrificebut rather aims, by 
analysing the principles of heathenism and cultivating 
a deeper sympathy with what is termed the ‘ great 
pagan world,' to organise n new system which he 
calls the Absolute Religion, the Religion of Human¬ 
ity, the Religion of tho Future. From it all special 
dogmas are to ho eliminated; sentiments which every 
one may clothe according to his fancy, are to occupy 
the place of facts; tho light of a spontaneous Gospel 
is to supersede the clumsy artifice of teaciting by 
the aid of an historical revelation. Thus, while tho 
promoters of this scheme allect the greatest revor- 
euce for the wisdom and the so-called ‘inspirations' 
of tho post, they aim to soar indefinitely above it. 
Nearly all the doctrines of ancicut systems are aban¬ 
doned or explained away, as things which really 
have no stronger claim upon us titan the cycle of 
luxuriant inythes that captivated Greek imaginations 
in the pro-historic period. Thu Christ and Chris¬ 
tianity of tho Bible arc tints virtually denied: ‘su¬ 
perior intoliects’ arc bidden to advance still higher, 
to east off as worthless or ill-fitting the old garments 
of the Church, to join the standard of the Absolute 
Religion, and so inarch forward to tho ‘promised 
land.’ ” 

The only positive, ami prominent article of the 
creed of this sect of infidels is, that, there is one Infi¬ 
nite God, and beyond it is a mere series of negations. 
Thus Mr. Parker, “ Of course I do not believe in a 
devil, eternal torment, nor in a particle of absolute 
evil in God’s world or in God. I do not believe 
that there ever was a miracle, or ever will he; every¬ 
where I find law,—the constant mode of operation 
of tho Infinite God. I do not believe in the miracu¬ 
lous inspiration of the Old Testament or tho New 
Testament. I do not lielieve that the Old Testa¬ 
ment was God’s first word, nor the New Testament 
his last. The Scriptures arc no finality to mo. In¬ 
spiration is a perpetual fact. Prophets and Apostles 
did not monopolize the Father: lie inspires men to¬ 
day as much as heretofore, in nature, also, God 
speaks for ever. . . . 1 do not believe in the miracu¬ 
lous origin of the Hebrew Church, or the Buddhist 
Church, or the Christian Church; nor the miracu¬ 
lous character of Jesus. I take not the Bible for my 
master, nor yet the Church; nor even Jesus of Na¬ 
zareth for my master.... I try all things by the 
human faculties. . . . But at the same time, I rever¬ 
ence the Christian Church for tho groat good it lias 
done to mankind; I reverence the Mahometan 
Church for the good it has done,—a far loss good.’ ” 

Such is the Absolute Religion, or the Religion of 
Humanity, which some writers in our own day would 
extol os destined to form a new era in the history of 
religious thought, but which from its very meagre¬ 
ness and vagueness is in all probability destined ere 
long to dwindle away and be forgotten. 

HUMILIATL, an order of Romish monks which 
originated in A. n. 1164. They wore brought oat of 
Lombardy into Gcnnauy, as captives by Barbarossa, 


who after a time permitted them to return into theii | 
own country, where they built monasteries, and gave ' 
themselves up to fasting, prayer, and meditation ; 
They followed the rule of St. Benedict, and were 
approved aud confirmed by Pope Innocent Ill. 
Their dress was a plain coat, a scapular, and a white ! 
cloak over it. They were suppressed by Pius V. in 
1571, on account of the degenerate and immoral j 
habits which had begun to characterize the monkH 
of the order. 

HUNGARIAN CONFESSION, a Confession of 
the Reformed Churches in Hungary, drawn up at a 
Synod held A. d. 1657. It consisted of eleven arti¬ 
cles. 

HUNGARY (Protestant Church of). The 
kingdom of Hungary, though once mighty and 
powerful, has for somo time been a mere political 
dependency of tho Austrian empire. The climate is 
temperate and healthy, the infiahitants industrious 
aud active, and the country, by proper cultivation, is 
capable of supplying within itself all that the neces¬ 
sities and comforts of life demand. When Rome 
was mistress of the world, Hungary was colonized by 
that warlike people, from whom it received the name 
of Dacia; and on the irruption of the northern na¬ 
tions, it was overrun, first by the Goths, and ufter 
wards by tiie linns, who were followed in succession 
by other equally savage tribes, until the days ot 
Charlemagne. 

The ninth century found Hungary in the hands ot 
tiie Magyars, the ancestors of its present inliabitants, 
a rude and warlike, aud withal, an idolatrous people, 
worsliipping Mars as theii chief god, and paying 
their adorations also to the sun ami moon, the earth 
aud fire. It was about this period, when tho Magyar 
faitli predominated, that Christianity began to he 
introduced into the country, and to spread silently 
and slowly, but not on that account the less surely, 
among all classes, from the palace to the peasant's 
hut. 

It is with Stephen, a prince who ascended the) 
throne in a. P. 997, at the early age of eighteen, thats 
the history of Christianity in Hungary properly^ 
commences. The period of Stephen's accession hat | 
been preceded by events of the greatest magnitude! 
and interest. Charlemagne had succeeded, though j 
not without bloodshed, in spreading Christianity ir I 
Germany; and about the year 890, the Christian reg? 
ligion had been established in Bohemia. Poiandh 
not long after embraced the true faith; and mission- j 
aries from Italy and Greece poured into all parts of j 
Hungary. No sooner had Stephen succeeded to the ■ 
government, than under the influence of his pioui 
mother and the Christian teachers, he made an opes 
profession of Christianity, calling upon his people 
under heavy penalties, to take the same step. Sucl 
a daring infringement of the rights of toleration w& 
met by the most determined opposition on the par 
of tho people, who broke out into open rebellion 
The young king attacked the insurgents, and speed! 
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f fly reduced thorn to subjection. Having succeeded 
ui restoring quiet and order in the kiugdom, he 
passed various laws iu favour of Christianity, enforc¬ 
ing a strict observance of the Sabbath, building and 
endowing churches, establishing schools for the edu¬ 
cation of youth, and endeavouring in every possible 
way to advance the religious welfare of his people. 

The beneficial influence of Stephen's exertions 
however was not long in being completely neutralized. 
The Magyars still loved their idolatry, and seized 
the first opportunity that occurred after the death 
of Stephen to demolish all tlxat bore the Christian 
name. An attempt was made by more titan one sov¬ 
ereign to repress the violence of the people, and to 
restore the true religion; hut with tho exception of 
Ladislaus, a long unbroken line of princes only pro¬ 
longed the darkness which now covered the land. It 
is pleasing however to notice, that so early os the 
year 1176, there were many to be found in Hungary 
adhering to the doctrines of t ho WaldensoB, who had 
j sought an asylum in that country from the intolcr- 
1 mice and persecutions of Rome. There that devoted 
! people laboured for many years in spreading among 
j the Magyars the pure and unsophisticated doctrines 
of Bible truth. Rapidly increasing in numbers, we 
find them, about tho year 1315, amounting to 80,000. 
j No wonder, that both from their numbers and their 
zeal, the Waldcuses in Hungary should have caused 
no little anxiety to Rome. Calumny, the ever ready 
weapon of the Papacy, was resorted to with unspar¬ 
ing malignity. These active propagators of {mre 
Christian truth were represented as teaching the most 
terrible heresies. But all was unavailing. The cause 
of Christ steadily advanced; and many, even of the 
nobility, embraced the new doctrines. 

Tims did the Waldenses continue to maintain 
their ground in free Hungary until tlie reign of the 
emperor Sigismund, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. It was at this eventful period in die his¬ 
tory of Protestant truth that John Hubs arose, who, 
followed by Jerome of Prague and other pious and 
devoted men, openly proclaimed the Pope of Rome 
to be antichrist. The consequences of such plain 
declarations of their conscientious convictions were 
such as might have been expected wherever the Pa- 
Ijpcy is concerned. Both Hubs and Jerome were 
■turned at the stake. But these noble men died as 
'became martyrs to the truth of God. On their way 
to the stake they sang hymns; and as Aeneas Syl¬ 
vius remarks, “no mere philosopher ever suffered 
the fiery death so nobly as these men did." 

From that moment Protestant truth made the 
most astonishing progress. The Hussites, as they 
were now called, were to be found in multitudes in 
Hungary and Transylvania. The Scriptures were 
translated into the native language; and as a natural 
result, more especially in days of fiery persecution, 
the Word of God grew mightily and prevailed. In 
almost every pari of Hungary, many congrega¬ 
tions of the Hussites were famed, and churches 


built, where they worshipped God according to their i 
! consciences. Tho progress of Bible truth anuoyed ! 
Rome very much; but what was to be done? If the j 
Hussites wore to be driven from Hungary, such n 
step would only propagato the evil, not arrest it. 
The new doctrines must lie extirpated, whatever; j 
may be the consequences. Torrents of blood nia) J ! 
flow, but Rome is inexorable. How true is it, tha | 1 
“she makes herself drunk with the blood of th«i! j 
Mints.’’ In the year 1444, Cardinal Julian con-| j 
chided a contract with King Uladislaus, that the 1 
Hussites, win-rover found, should be completely do- | 
strayed. Providence, however, thwarted this bloody i 
decree. Before it could be carried into execution, j 
King Ulndislaus was killed in battle, and Cardinal > 
Julian also was slain in attempting to escapo. Thus j 
did the Lord mercifully deliver his people, as ho 
lms often done of old, hy tho destruction of their 
foes. 

Though tho hand of persecution was thus merci¬ 
fully stayed fora time, the Hussites became at every 
little interval the victims of tho most, cruel treat¬ 
ment, and always at the instigation of Rome. Re¬ 
presenting them as maintaining opinions the most 
heretical and blasphemous, the adherents of the Pa- j 
pacy called upon tho civil power to put forth its | 
strong arm for their destruction. Too often were i 
such appeals listened to, and these faithful followers ; 
of Jesus were subjected to sufl’eriogs of the most j 
cruel and heartless description. It was remark¬ 
able, that for some time before the dawn of the Glo- 1 
rious Reformation, they were permitted to live in 
quietness and peace, prepared lo hail the blessings 
of that happy era in the history of the Christian 
Church. 

As the era of the Lutheran Reformation approach 
ed, religion in Hungary, ns elsewhere, had degener¬ 
ated into empty ceremony. Rome endeavoured as 
usual to support her authority and influence by the 
propagation of lying wonders; and the better edu- I 
cated among the pcojde, especially among the nobil¬ 
ity, were disgusted with tho palpable tricks which 
were attempted to be palmed upon them, iu this 
condition of things, mofe especially taken in connec¬ 
tion with the previous success of the Hussites, tho j 
Reformation, as may easily be supposed, was hailed | 
in Hungary as a happy deliverance from the ignoble 
letters of a degrading and idolatrous superstition. 

No country more readily declared in favour of the 
Reformation. The way had no doubt boon previous¬ 
ly prepared to no small extent hy the zeulous labours 
of the Hussites, iu proclaiming far and wide the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and the good seed of the 
Word had also been sown by the German troops, 
who came to help Hungary against the Turks. 
Accordingly, at so early a period aa 1621, so numer 
ous were the adherents of Lutlier in Hungary, that 
it was deemed necessary to read a condemnation of 
the writings of the Reform* from the pulpits of the 
principal churches. 
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One of the most zealous mid active in propagating 
throughout Hungary the tenets of Luther was .Simon 
Grynaeus, a professor in the academy in Ofen, who 
was in consequenue imprisoned, hut only for a short 
time, public opinion having risen so strongly in itis 
favour as to demand his speedy liberation. For a 
considerable period the truth advanced among all 
classes, but a sudden and fearful check was given to 
its progress by the publication of the edict of King 
Louis in 152.'!, according to which, “All Lutherans, 
and those who favour I hem, as well as all adherents 
to the sect, shall have their property e.otiliscated, and 
themselves he punished witii death, as heretics and 
tiies of the most Holy Virgin Mary.” This violent 
decree, though it seemed to satisfy the priests, did 
not produce the desired effect. The truth still made 
progress, and at length in 1525, Louis was prevailed 
upon by the Romish clergy to issue a decree, that 
“All Lutherans shall he rooted out of the. land; and 
wherever they are found, eithur by clergy or laymen, 
they may be seized and burned." 

This bloody law Louis hud so far yielded to the 
priests as to enact, but now that it was enacted he 
had not courage to execute it. All that ho could be 
persuaded to do, was to write to the authorities of 
tho different towns, reminding them of their duty. 
Providentially, at this critical period in the history 
of tho Protestant Church in 1 Imigary, political events 
arose which directed the attention of the king in 
another channel, and produced a most powerful effect 
on the progress of tho Reformation in that country. 

Solimau, the then reigning emperor of Turkey, 
was resolved upon the subjugation of Hungary. So 
boldly lmd ho carried forward his plans, that early in 
1526 Belgrade was taken; the Turkish emperor was 
already in I’etcrwardein, tho Hungarian Gibraltar, 
and Louis, though his treasury was exhausted, was 
summoned to jmy immediate tribute. On the 2.'id 
July, the king sot out to meet his powerful enemy, 
and on tho 29th August ho was signally defeated in 
the plain of Moldics; and «in attempting to fly, 
Louis's horse fell backwards, and crushed him to 
death in the mud. The carnage on that eventful 
day was tremendous. Seven bishops, twenty-eight 
princes, five hundred nobles, and twenty thousand 
warriors lay on the field. 

This sanguinary engagement, while it cut off large 
numbers of the bitter persecutors of the truth, was 
productive of no ultimate benefit to the Protestant 
cause. On the death of Ijouis, two individuals con¬ 
tended for the throne, neither of them favourable to 
the Lutheran party. The consequence wan, that 
persecution still raged in Hungary, prevented no 
doubt from reaching its former severity by the pre¬ 
valence of civil \\ar. With this unceasing strife time 
passed on, until at length arrived the 25th of June, 
1530, when tho Augsburg Confession was read. Its 
simplicity, clearness, and power, subdued many ene¬ 
mies, and converted thoifl into decided friends of the 
truth. 


About this time there arose in Hungary a man on 
whom the spirit of Luther had descended. Honour¬ 
ed with the friendship of the groat reformer and his 
illustrious coadjutors, Matthew Devay had returned 
to his native land, resolved, in tho strength of God, 
to preach the doctrines of the Reformation. He 
was remarkably successful in bringing over converts 
from Popery; and for tliis heinous crime he was im¬ 
prisoned in Ofen. The following little anecdote 
connected with Devay’* imprisonment is well worth 
relating: “ It hapj>enod that in the same prison was 
a blacksmith, who in the shoeing had lamed the 
king's favourite horse, and the passionate John had 
sworn that he should die for it. The blacksmith 
heard Devay converse as never man spoke; tho 
words were to him as the words of Paul to the jailer 
at Philippi, and the consequence was, tliat when the 
blacksmith was shortly after to he set free, he de¬ 
clared he would share Devay’s fate as a martyr, for 
he also parlook of the same faith. The king moved 
by this declaration, pardoned both, and set them 
free." 

Soon after his lils-ration, Devay became pastor ot 
Kashaw in Upper Hungary, which was then in the 
possession of Ferdinand. Jealous of the success ot 
bis eloquent invectives against Rome, the monks 
complainud of him to tho king, who had him brought 
immediately to Vienna, and given over for examina¬ 
tion to Dr, Fuller, the bitterest foe of the Reforma¬ 
tion. For nearly two years Devay lay in prison, at 
the end of which time Ferdinand relented and liber¬ 
ated him. 

This apostolic matt was no sooner delivered from 
prison titan lie proceeded to itinerate in Hungary, 
preaching the Gospel, and assisting in the translation 
of the Kpistles of Paul into the Hungarian language. 
Ovcijoyed with the thought that the truth was mak¬ 
ing such progress in Hungary, Devay hastened to 
Wittenberg to refresh the heart of Luther with the 
glad tidings. They were men of a kindred spirit, 
and no greater happiness did they know on earth 
than in hearing that the cause of God was advanc¬ 
ing. In his absence, Devay’s pastoral charge in 
Upper Hungary was occupied by a man of great 
learning and Christian courage, Stephen Szantai. A 
man of this stamp was not likely to escape the per¬ 
secution of the monks, who demanded of Ferdinand 
that he should be arrested and punished as a heretic. 
The king, however, who had before this time relaxed 
in liia opposition to the Protestant faith, proposed, 
to the dismay of the priests, that a public discussion 
should be held on die great disputed points of reli¬ 
gion. This discussion took place in 1538. To op¬ 
pose Stephen Szantai the monks had chosen Gregory 
of Grosswardein. Szantai continued the discussion 
for several days, and after the umpires had noted all 
down, thoy came to present their decision to the 
king. They reported that all which Szantai had 
said was founded on the Scriptures, and that the 
monks had brought forward ouly fables and idle 
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taka. "But," they added, “should we state this 
publicly, we are lost, for we should be represented 
as enemies to our religion; if we condemn Szantai, 
we act contrary to truth and justice, and would not 
escape Divine retribution,” They begged, there- 
| fore, that the king would protect them from the 
danger on both sides. Ferdinand promised to do 
his utmost, and let them go. 

From the tenderness which Ferdinand showed to 
Stephen Szantai, it appears plain, tliat Ferdinuud's 
mind had undergone a great change; but that it was 
really a saving change, we have no satisfactory 
grounds for believing. 

One circumstance which tended to promote the 
progress of Protestantism in Hungary, was the con¬ 
stant correspondence which the Reformers maintain¬ 
ed with those of the princes ami clergy, who were 
known to be friendly to the new movement. The 
truth spread far and wide among all classes of the 
people, ami King Ferdinand, perceiving that the 
chasm which separated the Protestants from Koine 
was every day becoming wider, urged earnestly upon 
the Pope that he should summon a general council. 
At length the Council of Trent was appointed to 
! meet on the 13th December, 1545. Two distin¬ 
guished bishops wore despatched as de.puties from 
Hungary, and the instructions which they received 
show dearly that the king’s views were far from 
unfavourable to the Reformation. 

“ Ferdinand charged them to uso their influence 
to bring on the discussion respecting a reformation 
of morals first, and of faith afterwards; to have a 
reformation in the court at Koine; to have the num¬ 
ber of cardinals reduced to twelve or twenty four; 
to have the number of indulgences diminished; to 
have sim»ny completely abolished, os well as all 
payments in spiritual matters; to have the clergy 
brought back to their original purity in dress, morals, 
and doctrines; to have the eating of flesh permitted, 
and the Lord's Supper administered in both kinds.” 

The sittings of this far-famed council Insted for 
eighteen years, during which those decrees were 
passed which form the established creed of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church down to the present day. 

Ferdinand could not conceal from the Pope the 
deep disappointment which he felt at the result of 
the Council of Trent, more particularly in forbid¬ 
ding the cup to the laity. The remonstrance which 
he tendered, along with the advice of some of the 
bishops, extorted a bull in favour of communion in 
both kinds,—a concession which gave so much 
delight to Ferdinand that ho had a medal struck 
to commemorate the transaction. It was not, 
however, until his eon Maximilian I. succeeded to 
the throne that permission to the laity to use the 
cup in the sacrament waa extended to Hungary. 
This prrnoe, throughout the whole of his reign 
seems to have treated the Protestants with lenity 
if not with favour With his son Rudolph, how¬ 
ever, begins a period of thirty-two years, which 


for the Church in lltmgary abounded in satYeriugs j 
and trials. It was by this cruel and bigoted king j 
that the decree was passed, which once more sanc¬ 
tioned the persecution of all who dissented from the 
Church of Rome. In vain did the States protest 
against a decree so arbitrary and intolerant; the 
Protestant clergy were expelled in multitudes, and 
Popish priests appointed in their place. 

The peace of Vienna, which was concluded on the 
23d J une, 1 GOG, put an end for a time to tiio troubles 
of the Church in Hungary. It declared the perse¬ 
cuting decree to which we have just referred, to lie 
illegal; it set aside all decrees which had been passed 
against the Protestants; it proclaimed liberty of con¬ 
science ami free exercise of worship. The hero ot 
this great achievement for the Protestant Church 
was destined to see little of its fruits. It was but a 
few months till the prince, in the vigour of manhood, 
Htmk into his grave. He died from poison, on the 
7th January, 1007, to the groat grief of the Protes¬ 
tants by whom the loss of a princo so noble and 
generous was severely felt. 

The Roman (tarty now acquired fresh courage. { 
The persecuting enactments were renewed, and at¬ 
tempts were mado to crush the liberties of the Hun¬ 
garian Church. In tho providence of God, how¬ 
ever, Hungary and Austria were transferred from 
Rudolph to his brother Matthew, who declared upon 
oath his determination to protect the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of tho Protestants. One of their party was 
elected palatine, and by Ins influence tho Synod of 
Sillcin was summoned, which went far by its decrees 
to place the Church of Hungary on a secure footing. 
Tho Popish party were exasperated. Within eigh¬ 
teen days the Cardinal and Archbishop Forgoes (no- 
tested against the decrees, and pronounced a curse 
upon all who should observe them. The Protestants 
replied with the. most determined boldness. A con¬ 
troversy ensued, which was conducted with intense 
bitterness on both sides. The Papists, however, 
through the influence gdrich they possessed at court, 
succeeded in bringing the reformed party into fresh ! 
ami even severer troubles. No attack made upon : 
them did them so much •injury as the appearance of 
a work, entitled ‘The Guide to Truth,' which waa 
published at Presburg in 1613. The author in this 
volume defended, with no small ingenuity, the doc¬ 
trines of Rome, and represented Luther and Calvin 
as servants of Antichrist. Many were by this book 
—which was full of plausible reflections—drawn 
back into the Romish Church. Years passed away, 
and tips dangerous work remained unanswered; the 
time was wasted in unseemly quarrels between the 
two sections of the Protestant Church—the Reform¬ 
ed and the Lutheran. These quarrels were very 
acceptable to the Romish clergy, but notwithstand¬ 
ing their dissensions the Protestant party continued 
to maintain their protest against Rome with' firmness 
and seal. , • 

In the year 1618, through the influnnen of the 
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Jesuits, the Hungarian crown fell to the Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria. At this period matters were 
in a very critical condition. “AH Europe was in 
such a state of religious excitement as had not been 
the case since the time of Luther; and this was the 
work of the Jesuits and Pope Clement VIII., who 
had entered into a contract with the princes and 
kings of Europe, since the beginning of the century, 
to annihilate the Protestant name. As the storm 
raises the water, and drives the mud and scum to the 
top of the waves, so did they by their immoral prin¬ 
ciples goad the nations to madness. They had, 
within the memory of that generation, made France 
( a great, churchyard; and in the St. Bartholomew's 
Jlay—the Insight of their glory—they showed what 
, they could do when aided by debased women and a 
fanatical king. By the Gunpowder Plot they would 
> have destroyed England’s liberty, had not Providence 
iinterfered and prevented. In Carinthia, Styria, and 
iAustria, they had, in the name of the one true 
Church, ‘out of which is no sulvation,’ practised 
deeds which cried to high heaven for a speedy ven¬ 
geance. In Iluugary, Bohemia, and Transylvania, 
they deserved the credit of having done ouly all the 
evil they could. In these lauds, where a recognized 
■constitution existed, and where considerable civil and 
j political liberty prevailed, their inlluence was limited, 

1 and the people took to arms rather than bow them- 
| selves under the yoke of tyranny and unjust perse- 
Icution." 

With the reign of Leopold, howevor, in 1657, 
began the golden age of the Jesuits, and the decay 
of the Hungarian Church. The king, the Popish 
nobles, and the army, all combined to do their ut¬ 
most to eradicate Protestantism from the land. But 
a small witnessing remnant were still to be found. 

“ Putting their lives in their hands, there were a few 
pastors who either had not been summoned to Pres- 
burg, or who had not gone, and in lonely glens, in 
woods and mountains wild, in ruined castles and 
morasses, inaccessible except*for the initialed, these 
men resided, and preached the Gospel to the faithful 
who wero scattered over the land From the dark 
cavern, scantily lighted, atone the psalm of praise 
sung to those wild melodies which to this day riirill 
the heart of the worshipper. From lips pale and 
trembling with diaeuse, arising from a life spent m 
constant fear and danger, the consolations of the Gos¬ 
pel were proclaimed to the dving. T^e Lord’s ^np 
per was administered; lathers held up their infants 
to be devoted iu baptism to Him for whom they 
themselves were willing to lay down their liver j and, 
amid the tears which oppression wrung from them, 
they joined their hands and looked up to Him who 
buttles up the tears, and looked forward to a better 
land beyond the grave.” 

This melancholy state of matters continued until 
the death of Leopold in 1705. His successor was 
Joseph the First of Austria, whose accession to the 
throne proved the dawn of a better day to the Hun¬ 


garian Church. But alas! how short. In the 
midst of his benevolent efforts to restore peace and 
harmony among his subjects, he was suddenly cut of) 
by an attack of small-pox. 

Shortly after the sudden and unexpected death of 
Joseph the First, the Protestant Church in Hun¬ 
gary obtained a considerable share of religious free¬ 
dom by the establishment of the “ Peace of Szath 
mar,” which was signed on the 10th May, 1711. For 
some time the Popish bishops attempted to evade the 
conditions of this famous treaty, but the succession 
of Charles to the vacant throne put an end to the 
arbitrary acts of the clergy, and secured impartial 
justice to the Protestants. At length, however, the 
Romanist party so far succeeded in gaining an in¬ 
fluence over the mind of the king, that he was pre¬ 
vailed upon, at their instigation, to pass .jl edict, 
imposing various restrictions upon the Protestant 
pastors. Such public enactments were exto'.^u from 
Charles completely in npj osition to his own indivi¬ 
dual wishes; and on all fitting, occasions, therefore, 
he lent his powerful protection to the oppicssed ad¬ 
herents of the Protestant cause, defe tiling tl -n, us 
far as ho possibly could, from their sworn eneiws— 
the Jesuits. But in secret defiance of the Toyal in¬ 
clination, freedom of conscience and of religious wor¬ 
ship were little more than nominally enjoyed. At 
length the complaints which reacnod the '..‘tig were 
so numerous, that a royal commissio., was summoned 
to meet at I’estli on the 16th M-rch, 1721, with 
view of adjusting matters between the two great — 
ligious parties in the country. The attemp.,, ov 
utterly abortive. The commission was comph'e y 
divided in opinion. Warm debates arose, and at 
length the king found it necessary to adjourn the 
meeting sine die. 

Charles was at h_*rt an amiable and kind-hearted 
person. He grieved ovei the feuds and animosities 
which so •imch disturbed the tranquillity of hit king¬ 
dom. Many were his efforts to establish harmony 
and p-acc, but al 1 had hitherto been unsuccessful. 
At i. gth he hoped to find a remedy ' ,hese cry- 
im* e’-jis, h the establishment, of a new (fourt, which 
he constituted under the name of a deputy privy 
council. It consisted of twenty-two members, 
initiated by the king—the Palatine being always pre¬ 
sident ; and ‘lie purpose for which it had been ap¬ 
pointed, was to publish and to watch over the 
execution of the laws of the land. This councn, 
however, completely disappointed the expectations 
of the king. Instead of being impartial, all its deci 
sions were one-sided; bo that it was well termed fay 
one of the Popish bishops of the time, the “ hammer 
of the heretics.” The king's influence in favour of 
the Protestants was now gradually decreasing. He 
summoned a diet at Presburg in 1729, bat without the 
least effect. Still the Protestants hoped, that when the 
report of the Pesth Commission should be given is 
and examined, the king would have good ground fbr 
publishing an authoritative edict in their favour 
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Here, also, their hopes were blasted. Charles issued 
a series of resolutions, which infringed upon the 
rights of Mu; Protestants, and gave no small cncotir- 
Rgemoni to the Popish party. In vain did the Pro¬ 
testants remount ate The king followed up his 

“ !l i ohiti riitv' o , an Imperial decree, directing all 
<thup*iM ; oliJ! in possession of the Protestants, 
vtn’ch Ivi not I wen guaranteed to them, to be con¬ 
fiscated. 

The fcovci'.igu was now completely under the in- 
fluemi of U'i- .»• suits. The kingdom was ruled 
on the principles of Home. No promise, no coti- 
t. no tmrh, was kept with heretics. Even the 
private ■tdijinus exorcises, in the families of the Pi - 
lexlai.t .lohiity, were ofieti prohibited on the most 
rrivJ > - and vexatious grounds. The writings of Pro- 
«• won subjected to a strict consorship, 

.entirely in the iiamls of the Jesuits, whose 

ati.itvary >i non • knew no limits. Feeble attempts 

w 1 sue by the Court of Vienna to chock the ty- 
r>.i ihiMinatton exrmseJ over the Protestants; 
ai >' ii,..- i. rliot!»snd tin ans of detesting the tem- 
. o* .. j..i\rt, ami the j t rm'-iumn therefore, though 
s 1 ti'ij. i,; form, raged as fiercely 

as 

/.“It, 1 1 O-ntV- V I i tied .m.l was succeeded by 
!■ ianghtei, V.-tiia There,;s, vdy, •,r,>wncd on 
i, \t j- ' ~ ,'V-i'T <h>. new sov- 

i V; »*■ it '- v'.r M>ii even before ber 

ci"i- v' . li.pieatitvp appcajs ;! in Vienna, and 
prose -etithn. uNing forth, in strong colours, 

th , nu"r, I* os grievance* of the llungariau Proles- 
>v,.* To i’ ; s petition, the queen, by the advice 
,‘.t. her d'ar"nl'.i*. to Vn of her privy council, 
■'i* o stuitse' . T i "n ;. id the Protestant 
t .v"‘ o os ni t Ic Jesuits. The 
. ■ t a ;tpoo the Protestant 

' he j... (isuujis tni't Ht'chdeatfons inter■ 
tin.., to v. ■ -.st pros oV. mg wcv with :di the. nit airs of 
f-r>T” .fiXhrv/bvs, tu many rn*e» the mar- 

; ij* i ' 1 ‘5rV f., t, d >n unless the Pro- 

■k rty sn<_" f 1 consent *■< i-no t‘ Church of 

iv ti it iat tolerated, at rot cuiiir, j 

rvoorifeu $• is right belonging to •• i •.hur-'V, ; 

hustwT.i, tv as no longer ,\e head <>; the w.tV' m tho; 
rwpet-v ♦, 11 ’. 1 fie subject tc priest<, who 

made themselves »ords over God's heritage." 

Several foreign powers, but more especially t/vw 
King of Prussia, attempted to interfere on be I is It 1 of 
(he Protestants, but without much effect. The Je¬ 
suits and their colleagues, the Romish bishops of 
Hungary, continued to carry on the work of persecu¬ 
tion. Heavy fines were imposed for holding reli¬ 
gions meetings; the Protestants were removed from 
all civil' offices, and their pastors were subjected to 
examination by the bishops and archbishops. 

. It is impossible to enumerate the complicated trials 
and sufferings to which the Protestants in Hungary 
were exposed under the reign of Maria Theresa. The 
Seven Yean* War with Prussia broke ont, but 


brought with it no relief to the persecuted lYotus. 
tants; and when at length, in 1763, the peace of 
Hubertsburg was ratified, Popish intolerance conti¬ 
nued as strong as ever. 

On the death of tier husband, Francis First, who 
was cut off in 1765, Maria Theresa gave her sou 
Joseph a share in the government. This arrange¬ 
ment was productive of little improvement in tho 
state of the Protestants. About this time tho Ko. 
maoism commenced a system of active proselytising 
in Hungary, erecting missionary institutions in the 
districts where the ProtcstantB chiefly resided, and 
engaging in street ami field preaching, with the view 
of gaining over, if possible, some to the adoption of 
Popish principles. Hut these efforts were almost 
entirely fruitless. The Hible was so widely diffttsei) 
among the Protestants, and they were so well ac¬ 
quainted with Scripture truth, thnt they had n > 
relish for those idle legends and miraculous talcs in 
which the sermons of the friars so much abounded. 

It so happened, in the providence of God, that 
about this time the Emperor Joseph set out on a tour 
through his Hungarian dominions. This brought 
hint much in contact with Protestants, with whom lie 
freely conversed, and thus became intimately ac¬ 
quainted wit It their grievances. He was not long in 
discovering, that the Jesuits were the principal cause 
of all the calamities aud immorality which prevailed. 
The influence, besides, of the minister Knuuitz over 
the mind of the Empress was considerable, and this 
influence he used to turn her against the Jesuits. 
In 1773, accordingly, was the order of I lie Jesuits 
suspended, and with the banishment of these ene¬ 
mies of the truth a new day dawned upon Hungary. 
'The Protestant church now began to rouse herself 
from the torpor into which she. had fallen. The Ho 
man Catholic priests and bishops were prohibited 
from having any communication with Home, other¬ 
wise than through tl >r*-igii secretary at the Court 
of Vienna It was forbidden to apply to Home for dis 
pensations in case of nuffriage and for divorces. New 
decw-.H wc.-e from time to time published, limiting 
tl i u ■ority of the priests and relieving the Pro 
! On the 24th iftareh, 1781, all connection 

wr ordered to he broken off between the tnoiuiste- 
ot the country and foreign monks <>r inspectors. 
None but natives could he received into the religious 
tOthfftuoods, and neither monks imr nuns dared 
Co-.i-ri money to send out of the kingdom. It was 
also ordered, that no papal bull should he. published 
in any pan of the empire without first having ob¬ 
tained Ac emperor’s sane!ion. 

This was the dawumg i.f a bright day for the Pro¬ 
testants. But in this same year (1781; the great 
principles of Christian freedom were nobly vindi¬ 
cated by the publication of the Edict of Toltration, 
which ga' e full liberty to the Protestants to follow 
out their conscientious convictions without let or 
liinderance of any kind, ffron after the promulga¬ 
tion of this famous and welcome edict, a meeting of 
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Protestants was held at Pcsth, at which a vote of 
thanks to the emperor wan passed, which was writ¬ 
ten in Latin and German, and sent to Vienna under 
charge of a numerous deputation. 

The reforms introduced by Joseph were far from 
being agreeable to the Papists, who now felt that 
their authority and influence were completely de¬ 
stroyed. Tho Pope, Pius VI., became alarmed, 
and he resolved to pay a visit to the minister Kau- 
nitz, hoping to gain him over to his side, and in this 
way perhaps to influence the Emperor. Kaunitz, 
however, received his Holiness without any cere¬ 
mony, and cautiously avoided all allusion to ecclesi¬ 
astical topics. The emperor hoped that the recent 
measures of toleration were approved by his Holi¬ 
ness, hut assured him at the same time, that if they 
were not, he could dispense with his approbation. 
Tho Pope, having received from Joseph a present of 
a cross set with diamonds, value £20,000, went on 
his way to Rome, and the emperor pursued his course 
of reform quite unmoved. The Protestants were 
permitted to print their Bibles ami other religions 
books in the country. The books, hut especially 
the Bible, which had been confiscated during the 
previous reign, were ordered to lie restored, and, 
■liortly after, the compulsory attendance of Protes¬ 
tant children on Popish schools was dispensed with. 

Such measures naturally enraged the adherents of 
the Church of Rome, and calumny, her usual wea¬ 
pon, was employed against the emperor—-the roport 
being widely spread, that lie was disposed to leave 
the Romanist and join the Protestant party. Ho far 
had this groundless rumour been diffused, that Joseph 
found it. necessary to publish a disclaimer in tin¬ 
niest earnest terms. He did not however pause for 
a moment in the work of reform. A national school 
system, on the most liberal plan, was introduced, ami 
the Protestant schools were placed on the best foot¬ 
ing. In the year 1785 all bishops were removed 
from the civil and judicial offices which they held, 
and their power in other respects was very much 
limited. The time was not to be long, however, in 
which the Protestants could^enjoy such favours. The 
emperor waa hastening fast to his grave. On the 
28th January, 1790, he was bo far exhausted with 
the opposition made to his benevolent plans, that 
with his own hand ho withdrew many of the reforms 
which lie had introduced; but he still retained the 
famous Edict of Toleration and the new parishes 
which he had formed. In less than a month lie was 
found sitting up in his bed in the attitude of prayer, 
but life had fled. 

The reign of Leopold II., wiio succeeded to the 
throno on the death of Joseph, was very brief, but 
long enough to manifest with sufficient dearness 
that the new sovereign was resolved to follow in 
the steps of his predecessor. In February, 1792, 
he was cut off by, a violent inflammation, and his 
son, Francis I., succeeded'to the government. This 
was the commencement of a new series of an¬ 


noyances and persecutions which the Protestants 
experienced at the hands of the Romanists. The 
cruelties of the French Revolution gave the Roman 
party an opportunity of representing their church 
us the only bulwark against anarchy, According 
to them, the Revolution was the cause of all the 
evils in France. The king was often absent, and 
advantage was frequently token of this circumstance 
to trout the Protestants with harshness arid seventy. 
Francis wanted firmness, and matters therefore grow 
gradually worse, until at length, in 17119, a complaint 
and petition, occupying sixty shoots, was handed to 
the emperor; hut pretexts of one kind or another 
wore constantly found to leave the Protestants wii.li 
out relief. Attempts were meanwhile made to re 
duco their number, by encouraging tho youth to ho 
sent to Komun Catholic schools. 

The state of the Continent, for tho first sixteen 
years of the preseut century, was such, that little 
could be done to protect the Hungarian Protestants 
against the persecutions of the Romanists. At length, 
in April, 1817, a deputation from both the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches proceeded to Vienna, with 
tho view of laying their grievances at the foot of the 
throne. The emperor received them with the utmost 
civility, and promised, along with the Prime Minister 
Metternich, to see that justice was done to the Pro¬ 
testants of Hungary. These promises, however, were 
far from being realized, A time of severe trial soon 
broke loose on Hungary, and the schools experienced 
the withering blast. When the king came to Hungary 
in lfctiW, a Protestant deputation again waited upon 
him, and was kindly recoivcd. Aftor a lengthened 
audience, the deputation was dismissed with the 
assurance that, on his return to Vienna, tho emperor 
would attend to all their grievances and have them 
redressed. In vain do wo search for uny of the good 
fruits which tiie Protestants anticipated from this in¬ 
terview with the emperor. A diet was summoned at 
Presliurg in lrit!5, and here the Protestants did their 
utmost to obtain relief, hut the majority was too 
heavy against them. Mutters continued much in the 
same state until the death of the king in 1835. 

With the death of the king the Protestants lmd 
expected a change of ministry, but Metternich still 
continued at the head of the government, and all 
went on as before. In 1813 a royal resolution ap¬ 
peared, declaring that all the different confessions 
should have equal rights and privileges, and at the 
same time recommending that the education of the 
cliildi-en of mixed marriages should be left to the 
free choice of the parents, as they might ohooBe to 
agree between themselves. This royal resolution 
was unsatisfactory both to Protestants and Papists. 

The Hungarian insurrection, which broke out soon 
after this period, was not a little hastened on by the 
publication of an edict by General Haynau, threat¬ 
ening the extinction of the Protestant Church of 
Hungary. Sorrow, astonishment, and abhorrence, 
were the feelings awakened in the minds of the Pro 
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teetants on the publication of this edict. Privnte language of Merle D'Aubignd, “ to take the posi- 
meetings were held to consider how the impending tion that belongs to her among the other reformed 
evil was to be averted. Upwards of ten deputations churches, the pure faith held by the children of God 
in succession appeared before the throne, begging for must become mighty within her. Sho must, in obe- 
reliof in this critical emergency, but in vain. In the dience to the Word of God, believe with the heart 
year 1851, the church wished to hold several meet- and confess with the inouth, the fall of man through 
ings, and sent deputations to Vienna to state their Adam’s transgression—his corruption through sin— 
wishes j but the deputations wore refused permission bis utter inability to raise himself from the miserable 
to go to Vienna. condition into which he has (alien— the eternal God- 

Itocontly both the Lutheran and Calvinistic com- head of the Son of God, who becamo man, and was 
munities in Hungary have begun to display an hide- oflered up for us on the altar of the cross—justifiua 
pendent and energetic spirit, which Los not a little tion by faith, which, resting upon that sacrifice, res- 
surprised the government of Austria. They have cues the sinner from tho death which he lias do- 
positively rejected a ministerial programme of a served, and gives him eternal life ;—finally, tlu. 
“ Constitution for the Protestant Church," and havo Holy Ghost (God us well as the Father and the Son) 
taken steps to petition the Emperor to permit them ruling in the heart by the Word, and liberating it 
to draw up a Constitution for themselves, and to lay from the law of sin. It is necessary, then, that the 
it before him for his sanction. The resolutions Church of God in Hungary should confess in heart- 
which have been taken by the Lutherans beyond the felt sincerity, with Luther, as have also confessed 
Theiss, arc, 1. To petition his majesty to permit a Calvin and all the other Reformers: ‘The first and 

general synod to assemble and to draw up a Consti- principal article of our faith is, tlrnt Jesus Christ our 

tution. 2. That the ministerial draft was not ac- God and Lord died for our sins, and rose again fm 

eeptablo, because it was in a spirit foreign to tho our justification. All have sinned and are justified 

Hungarian Protestant Church, and would tend to freely by his grace without works or merit of their 
further principles which Hungarian Protestants can own, by the redemption that is in Christ Jesus 
never subscribe to. What the Protestants require through his blood. No pious man can give up any 
is, (1.) That the Protestant schools shall he under portion of this belief, even if heaven, nud earth, ami 
the exclusive direction of Protestants. (2.) That all things, should bo involved in ruin. In this lie 
there shall be no hierarchy in the Hungarian Pro- lief is contained all that we teach, hear witness to in 

testant Church, but that, as has heretofore beon tho our lives, and act upon, in spite of the Pope, tin- 

case, the affairs of the communities shall be mannged devil, and the whole world.’ 

by laymen as well as clergymen. (3.) That tho high “ If faith in these articles he a living principle in 

Cousistorial Council (Oberkirchonrath) shall be ap- the church of Hungary, that church is secure. We 

pointed by the synod, and not by tho state. (4.) As demand then of that church to hold ibis belief, to 
a rule, publicity in clerical matters, hut the consul- proclaim it from the pulpit, to keep it alive in the 
tatious of the consistories shall In:'private. (5.) The heart. We make this demand for the sake of its 
communities shall be at liberty to give positive in- forefathers, for the sake ot its martyrs, tor the sake 
structions to their deputies how to act. (6.) The of its own life and prosperity, in tho name ol the 
protocols of the “ Local Convent" shall be aabmitted Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which is pronounced 
to tho elders, and those of the “Convent of Elders" over tho heads of all its children. This church has 
to the superintendents. (7.) The spheres of action been illustrious in aifcient times, and ought at the 
of the General Convent, District Convents, and Gen- present period to rise up and again take her place 
eral Synods, shall be the same as they ar,e now. among us. Perhaps sho may only be able to raise 
The superintendents and district inspectors shall he herself amidst privation and team, hound like Isa- 
elected. (8.) The topographical distribution of the sarus 1 with gravo-clotheR, and swathed in a shroud 
various superintendencies shall remain unchanged. but if she lives by faith, that is sufficient: her reward 
The Protestants in Hungary are earnestly desirous will not fail her." 
to reorganise their own church and schools, but they HUNTINGDON’S (Countess or) CONNEX- 
- have sustained no small discouragement and damage ION, a denomination of Christians in England, which 
from the stringent manner in which the Romish originated in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
clergy carry out the provisions of the concordat with Lady Selina Shirley, Countess of Huntingdon, 
which has been lately concluded between the Aus- The mind of her Ladyship had been from early child- 
trian government and the Papal see. The Hun- hood impressed with the importance of Divine 
garian Protestants are calculated to number some- tilings, and though her views ot the way of salvation 
where about three millions, including both the Lu- were not then satisfactory and clew, yet even after 
theran and the Reformed communions, and although she became involved in the cares and anxieties of a 
the utmost efforts are put forth by the Romanists to married lile, she took a particular delight in the dili 
.. prevent secessions from their body, numbers are gent and prayerful perusal of the Word of God 
every yew found to join the ranks of Protestwitism. While thus carefully studying her Bible, and scru- 
“Bnt to enable the Church of Hungary," we use the pulously observant of the outwwd ordinances of reli - 
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poii, tliis amiable lady wan an yet a stranger to the 
fiower of a living Christianity. About this time, 
however, her attention was called to the earnest and 
energetic labours of the MetliodiHts, who had re¬ 
cently commenced a work of revival and reformation 
in England. She became deeply interested in the 
missionary work, which was actively carried on by 
Whitefiehl, John and Charles Wesley, and others. 
Several of Lady Huntingdon's sisters had, through 
the instrumentality of these truly devoted and apos¬ 
tolic men, been brought to a saving knowledge of the 
trutli as it is in Jesus. A mill the awakening in¬ 
fluences of this time, of revival, her Ladyship's mind 
began to be aroused to more Berious reflection upon 
her state before God; and while in this condition 
of mental anxiety, having been seised with a severe 
and almost fatal illness, she availed herself of the 
opportunity which her sickbed afforded for calm me¬ 
ditation and prayer, which, by God’s blessing, re¬ 
sulted in inward satisfaction and peace. 

No sooner ltad Lady Huntingdon recovered her 
wonted health than she set herself to commence a 
life of active usefulness. She attended statedly, ac¬ 
companied by her husband, on the ministry of Mr. 
Whiteffflid, and so highly did site prize his valuable 
instructions, that she selected hint to be her chap¬ 
lain. Tlte Methodists now entered upon a system of 
lay-preaching, which gave great offence to many 
pious members of the Church of England, but which, 
nevertheless, appeared to her Ladyship as a plan 
likely under God to be productive of much good. 
It was quite plain that the low state of ruligion at 
the time called for some extraordinary measures to 
preveut the light of the gospel from being altogether 
extinguished in many districts of the country. The. 
zeal and energy, however, which Wesley and his 
followers displayed, attracted, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, keen opposition from many, both in and out 
of the Established Church, and not only were the 
Methodists, in this early stage of their history, called 
to encounter much violent opposition from without, 
but they were also exposed to bitter dissensions and 
discouragements from within. Many of the Mora¬ 
vians had found their way iriio the infant sect, and 
sought actively to propagate among its members 
their peculiar opinions. The chief scene of the bit¬ 
ter contentions which eusued was Fetter Lane chapol, 
London, which was at length abandoned by the Me¬ 
thodists, and given up wholly to the Moravians. Lady 
Huntingdon retired with the Wesleys and their fol¬ 
lowers to the Foundry, Upper Moorfieids. For a 
timo Charles Wesley favoured the Moravian senti¬ 
ments, and a rupture between the two brothers 
seemed to he impending, when, through the judicious 
intervention of lsuly Huntingdon, not only was a se¬ 
paration prevented, but Cliarles Wesley was led to 
renounce the errors which he had adopted. 

The itinerant labours of the Methodist preachers 
began to be attended witk no small success, and 
some of the most determined enemies of lay preach¬ 


ing became its warmest friends. Lady Huntingdon 
was deeply impressed witli the peculiar advantages of 
Buch a inode of extending the gospel, more especially 
among the simple peasantry of the rural districts. 
She resolved, accordingly, to try the plan in the 
neighbourhood of her own residence, Donnington 
Park. She despatched one of her servants, David 
Taylor, to preach the gospel hi the surrounding vil¬ 
lages and hamlets, and so favourable was the result, 
that, with her Ladyship’s sanction, this plain pious 
man extended the range of his missionary labours to 
various parts of Cheshire and Derbyshire, where the 
fruits of his preaching were soon apparent in the 
conversion of not a few to the knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of the truth. 

Donnington Park now became A centre of attrac¬ 
tion to pious men of all Christian denominations, but 
more especially to the adherents of Wesley and 
Whitoflold. The first Methodist Conference was 
held iu London on the 25th June 1744. It was at¬ 
tended by only six ministers and four travelling 
preachers. Lady Huntingdon, who was then in 
London, invited them to her house, and treated 
them witli the utmost hospitality and kindness. This 
devout lady watched with the greatest interest every 
movement of the rising sect, sympathizing with them 
in their difficulties, and by her money, her counsel, 
her influence, and her prayers, she was of invaluable 
service to the Methodist body. No doubt, her ex¬ 
ertions in their behalf exposed her to much reproach 
and bitter obloquy, but she had counted the cost, 
and was ready to endure all for Christ. But while 
she meekly bore tlte insults heaped upon herself, 
when the faithful men, who were preaching the 
gospel under her auspices were assailed, bIio came 
boldly forward and claimed the protection of govern¬ 
ment, and even the interposition of the sovereign in 
their behalf. 

The leaders of the Methodist body were not men 
who would shrink from discharging their duty to their 
heavenly Master through fear of their fellow-men ; 
they only waxed more and more bold under the perse¬ 
cution to widen they were subjected. And at length 
the body asserted for itself a high and conspicuous 
place among the Christian denominations of the land. 
Their useful and self-denying labours in tne diffusion 
of the gospel, both iu town and country, secured for 
them tiie warm approval, and, in many cases, the 
eameBt prayers and cordial co-operation of good men. 
Government itself extended its countenance as well 
as protection to the once reviled and calumniated 
Methodists, and Lady Huntingdon liad the gratifica¬ 
tion of seeing the good work carried forward with¬ 
out molestation throughout all parts of England. 

After the death of Lord Huntingdon, which hap¬ 
pened in 1746, her Ladyship evinced a more active 
interest than before in the progress of the Methodist 
cause. Haviug soon after taken up her residence in 
London, she employed Mr. Whitefield to preach at 
her house twice a-week. Numbers, chiefly of the 
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nobility, both English and Scotch, attended on these 
occasions, and some of them in consequence under* 
went a saving change. 

Mr. Whitefield and Mr. Wesley laboured together 
for several yean with uubroken harmony and peace. 
But in 1748 dissensions arose between them on some 
of the vital doctrines of Christianity; the views of 
the former being Caivinistic, and of the latter Ar- 
minian. Lady Huntingdon favoured the opinions of 
Mr. Whitefield, and when a separation took place 
between the two leaders of the Methodist body, she 
attached herself to the Whiteiield or Caivinistic 
party. She contributed liberally to the erection of 
Tottenham-court chapel, and it afforded her sincere 
satisfaction, when, on the 7th November 1750, it was 
opened for Divine worship according to the forms of 
the Church of England. About this time Lady 
Huntingdon established n college at Trevccca in 
South Wales, for the education and training of young 
men for the office of the ministry. She erected 
also a number of churches at various places, such as 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Bath. In one year (1776) 
four chapels were erected by her ladyship at Bris¬ 
tol, I.ewes, Fetworth, and Guildford. She spent 
some portion of every year at Trevccca, sending Csit 
the students to preach in the destitute districts of 
the country, and encouraging them to go forward in 
preparation for the work of the ministry. She sent 
some of the young men also to itinerate in Ireland, 
and at her suggestion several of them set out as mis¬ 
sionaries to North America. 

In' the year 1770 a very important controversy 
arose between the Caivinistic and the Armiuian 
Methodists. From the minutes of the Wesleyan 
Conference of tliui year, it appeared that several er¬ 
roneous tenets were held and avowed by that division 
of the Methodist body. Lady Huntingdon and the 
Caivinistic Methodists generally, entered upon the 
controversy with an earnest desire to upheld what 
they considered to be the truth of God. A keen 
and protracted contest ensued, which, though sus¬ 
pended for a time in consequence of the excitement 
occasioned by tiie breaking out of the American 
war, was renewed and carried on for several years 
with great ardour and ability by Mr. Toplady and 
Mr. Rowland Hill on the one eide, and Mr. Wesley 
and Mr. Fletcher on the other. The most bitter 
and caustic remarks were indulged in on both sides; 
and for several successive yean the two sections of 
Methodists were more hostile to each other than any 
other differing sects in Christendom. 

The unwearied exertions of Lady Huntingdon to 
promote the progress of evangelical religion through¬ 
out England, could scarcely fail to awaken the eager 
hostility of many. Bat the most determined of her op¬ 
ponents wes the Rev. William Sell on, minister of St. 
James's, Clerkenwell, London, who raised an action 
against several devoted ministers belonging to the Es¬ 
tablishment for the crime of preaching in her Lady¬ 
ship'# chapels. Do avoid all farther molestation it was 


resolved to take shelter under the Toleration Act 
and, accordingly, several of the Established minis¬ 
ters seceded and took the oaths of allegiance as dis¬ 
senting ministers—retaining such part of the church 
service as is allowed to the Dissenters by the can¬ 
ons. Tho processes raised in the Cousistorial courts 
against several of the clergy of the Established 
Church, led Messrs. Komaiue, Venn, Townsend, aucl 
others, to withdraw from tho service of her Ijuly- 
ship's connexion, though they continued still to hold 
the most friendly private intercourse with her and 
her ministers. 

It had from the beginning been the earnest wish 
of Lady Huntingdon tliat both she and her connexion 
should not sever the tie which hound them to tho 
Church of England. They were most reluctant to 
assume the position of Dissenters, hut in conse¬ 
quence of the processes instituted in the Eecleaiast- 
cal courts, ami the law laid down on tlm subject, 
which proclaimed them Dissenters, no alternative 
was left them, and, accordingly, in 1783, they were 
compelled to become a separate and independent 
body, at the same time retaining the Liturgy with a 
few modifications, the forms, and even the vestments 
of the Church of England, without its Episcopacy. 
A Confession of Faith, being in substance the samo 
witli the Thirty-Nine Articles, wus drawn np in con¬ 
sequence of tho altered position of the body, and a 
declaration was set forth, that “some things in the 
Liturgy, and ninny things in the discipline and gov¬ 
ernment of the Established Church, being contrary 
to Holy Scripture, they have felt it necessary to se¬ 
cede.” 

One circumstance which forced on tho Secession 
more quickly than it would otherwise have happened, 
was the refusal on the part of the English bishops 
to ordain tho young men trained at Trevccca. Now 
therefore that the tie was completely severed, and 
the 11 Connexion ” was left to its own independent 
action, the ordination of six students took place at 
Spa-fields chapel, wltfch her Ladyship had recently 
purchased. Tho solemn service was conducted by 
two presbyters of the C^hurch of England, who had 
resigned their charges and joined the new denomina 
tion. An attempt was now made on the part of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to deny the legality of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Connexion, to shut up their chapels, 
and silence their ministers. But at length the regu¬ 
larity arid completeness of the ‘j'.I of Secession hav¬ 
ing been recognized, the legal position of the chapels 
was fixed by the Spiritual Courts as Dissenting 
Chapels, and tolerated accordingly. The body 
was permitted therefore to prosecute its great work 
without further molestation or hindrance. 

Hitherto the great burden of conducting the attain 
of her numerous chapels had mainly devolved upon 
Lady Huntingdon herself, with the assistance of 
trustees in the different localities; but now feeling 
the infirmities of age, she* was desirous of adopting 
some plan for perpetuating the great work which she 
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had bo successfully begun. Will) this view she took 
steps for the formation of an Association composed 
of ministers and laymen; bat in consequence of the 
opposition of I.)r. llawcis and Lady Aim Erakiue, 
tlte scheme was aliatidoned. Her wishes in this 
matter being frustrated, she turned her attention to 
the best mode of settling Iter chapels on a proper 
basis. This was a point of some difficulty, in conse¬ 
quence of the existing state of the law of England, 
which declared all bequests of buildings or lands for 
religious or even charitable uses to be null and void. 
Her Ladyship, accordingly, having consulted with 
several legal friends on the subject, came to the re¬ 
solution of adopting the only mode of settlement 
which remained to her, that of leaving the chapels 
and houses by will to certain persons, with unre¬ 
stricted power to sell or dispose of tho same to such 
uses ds they might think proper. Following up this 
resolution, sho bequeathed them to Dr. llawcis and 
his wife, Lady Ann Erskino, and Mr. Lloyd. These 
•our trustees accordingly, at the death of Ijidy 
Huntingdon, which took placo on the 17th June 
1791, obtained possession of her chapels, and em¬ 
ployed them strictly in accordance with her Lady¬ 
ship’s wishes. The college was also vested in seven 
trustoes, who have the sole power of admitting and 
rejecting students, as well sb of appointing and dis¬ 
missing tutors. The young men arc left at liberty 
when their studies are completed, “to serve in the 
ministry of tho Gospel, either in the late Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, or in the Established 
Church, or in any other of the churches of Christ." 
This theological seminary is one of the wealthiest 
of the Dissenting colleges in England. The allotted 
term of study is four years, the maintenance and 
education being entirely free. The lease of the col¬ 
lege at Trevecea having expired in 1792, about a 
year after her ladyship's decease, the institution was 
removed by the trustees to Chcshunt, whore it still 
exists in a state of efficiency and usefulness. 

Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion is a trust rather 
than a separate sect or denomination; and is strongly 
bound by affinity with the Calvinistic Methodists. 
The original mode of supplying the churches was by 
itinerancy, as in the case of the Wesleyan body; 
but for some timo a settled ministry has been divined 
preferable. The Liturgy of the Church of England 
is generally usod, while the ministers arc also in the 
habit of ottering extemporary prayers. Although 
the term “ Connexion " is applied to the hotly, they 
do not exist in the form of a federal ecclesiastical 
utiiou. The Congregational mode of church govern¬ 
ment is practically in operation among them; and of 
late years several of the congregations have joined 
the Congregationalist communion. The number of 
ohapels returned in the Census of 1851, as belong¬ 
ing to Lady Huntingdon’s “ Connexion," or described 
as “ English Calvinistic Methodists,” WU 109, con¬ 
taining accommodation lor 38,727 persons. See 
Methodists (Calvinistic). 


HUNTINGTONIANS, a class of Antinomiasi 
( which see) in England, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. They were followers of Wil¬ 
liam Huntington, or rather Hunt, who, though ori 
ginally a coal-heaver, and the victim of dissipated, 
habits, was rescued by tiic grace of God from his 
vicious propensities, and was for many years the 
popular minister of Providence Chapel, Gray's-Inn- 
Ij&ne, London. His writings, which obtained a large 
circulation among his admirers, form twenty octavo 
volumes. To the crowds who statedly wailed on 
his ministry, as well as to multitudes who flocked to 
hear him, as he travelled on preaching tours through¬ 
out tho country, ho taught the most extravagant 
Antinomiaii opinions. He maintained that the elect 
are justified from all eternity, an act of which tlieir 
justification in this world hy faith is simply the 
manifestation; that God sees no sin in believers, 
and is never angry with them; that the imputation 
of our sins to Christ, and of His righteousness to us, 
was actual, not judicial ; that faith, repentance, and 
holy obedience, are covenant conditions ott the part 
of Christ, not on our part; and finally, that snnetifi 
cation is no evidence of justification, but rather 
renders it more obscure. The sentiments of the 
Huntingtonians, indeed, were little more than a revi¬ 
val of the sentiments of tho Cmsmteb (which see) 
in the seventeenth century. Tn a number of chapels, 
particularly in Sussex, these doctrines continue still 
to he taught. 

ITURDWAR, a place of unequalled sanctity 
among the Hindus. To its temples pilgrims resort 
from all parts of Hindustan; the water of the 
Ganges being considered as so holy at tills particu¬ 
lar spot, that, even the most notorious criminal will 
he cleansed by a single ablution; provided only tliat 
sufficient gold be given to the gods. The gold must 
he dropped in tho river at the time of prayer, and 
the Brahmans as the reward of their services have 
alone the privilege of searching for the treasure. At 
the Mela or annual grand festival of Hurdwar, the 
pilgrims amount in number to from 300,000 to 
1,000,000 souls, who resort to this sacred place in 
the hope of washing away in the waters of the 
Ganges all their numberless transgressions. 

HUSCANAWER, a ceremony width was an 
ciently practised among the North American Indians 
of Virginia, when they wished to prepare those who 
aspired at the dignity of the priesthood, or who 
sought to be enrolled among the number of their 
great men. The principal men of the place where 
the ceremony waa to be performed, made choice oi 
the handsomest and sprightliest youths to be theit 
Huscamteers. They shut them np for several 
months together, giving them no other sustenance 
than the infusion or decoction iff certain roots, which 
strongly affected the nervous system. They conti¬ 
nued for some time under the influence of this mad¬ 
dening draught, during which they were enclosed in 
a strong place, built in a conical form, and provided 
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irith numerous air-hole*. Hera these novices, sup¬ 
plied with quantities from time to time of the stupe¬ 
fying liquor, quite lost their memory; they forgot 
their possessions, parents, friends, and even their 
language, becoming at length deaf and dumb. The 
Indians pretended that their sole motive for resort- 

, ing to this singular practice, was in order to free 
their young people from the dangerous impressions 
of infancy, and from ail those prejudices which they 
contracted before reason was capable of gaining the 
ascendant. They alleged further, that being then at 
liberty to follow the dictates of natare, they were no 
longer liable to be deceived by custom or education, 
and were thereby the better enabled to administer 
justice uprightly, without having any regard to tho 
ties of blood or friendship. The ceremony now de¬ 
scribed cannot fail to remind tho classical reader of 
the Ei-eusinian Mysteries (which see). 

HUSSEYITES, the followers of Mr. Joseph 
Hussey, a learned but eccentric divine, formerly of 
Cambridge, who, besides other peculiarities of opin¬ 
ion, held the Antiiiomian views of I)r. Ciisp. 
(See Cuimutes) He maintained also the pie ex¬ 
istence of Christ's human soul, or rather of a spiritual 
or glorious body in which Jie appeared to Adam, 
Abraham, and others; this body being the image of 
Hod in wliich man was created. On the subject of 
the divine decrees, he was a supra-iapsanan Calvi¬ 
nist, and he published a treatise, entitled ' Operations 
of Grace, but no Offers,’ in which he objected in the 
strongest manner to all offers of salvation, or invita¬ 
tions to the unconverted. See Antinosuans. 

HUSSITES, the followers of John Hum, the cele¬ 
brated Bohemian reformer and martyr, who lived in 
the end of the fount enthand the beginning of the fif¬ 
teenth ecu Lury The kingdom ofBoliumia, though small 
in poiut of geographical extent, occupies a very pro¬ 
minent and conspicuous place in the religious history 
of Europe. It is probable that Christianity w#s first 
introduced into the country about the time of Char¬ 
lemagne, who reduced it under his subjection, and 
compelled it to pay tribute. The auccessots, how¬ 
ever, of that illustrious Emperor, were unable to re¬ 
tain the conquered province, which vindicafed its 
independence of Germany, and placed itself under 
the protection of Sviatopluk, king of Great Moravia, 
where Christianity had been established by the apos¬ 
tolical labours of Methodius and Cyrillus. Bohemia 
was thus brought completely within the range of 
Christian instruction and influence, which operated 
SO e«ectively that Borivoy, duke of Bohemia, was 
bspdsad by Methodise, and the celebration of divine 
wmisMp iq.fte np&mat language, along with the 
, of fbe Greek church, «u intro- 

idNcftntoths eousfay. The kragflpm of Moravia 
#M destroyed A» B. 007 by the Pagan Magyars or 
Hungarians; and when these conquerors were coa- 
'jfhflil9 Christianity, the lotin service was iutro- 
and tha national Slavonic liturgy disappeared. 
BohsMjttU »a Sn» a to bars enjoyed tbs privilege for sev- 
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eral centuries of retaining the liturgy in her own 
tongue, for L*Enfluit relates upon the authority o( 
Spondanus, that Pope Innocent IY. allowed the 
Bohemians about the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury to perform divine service iu the national lan¬ 
guage. Such an arrangement must have had a 
powerful effect in diffusing a knowledge of Divino 
truth among the people, and accordingly, though the 
Bohemian church acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pope, and thus formed as yet a branch of the 
Romish church, we find tliat numbers of those who 
were persecuted for tlioir resistance to Roman domi¬ 
nation, gmght a refuge in Bohemia. This was the 
case with many of the WaJdensos when compelled 
to flee from France, and it was tho cose even with 
the great reformer of Lyons, IVtcr Waldo himself. 
Thus the Protestant Bohemian writer Htranaki, quoted 
by Count Kiasmski, say »: “ As the purity of the Greek 
ritual wan insensibly becoming corrupted amongst the 
people, cither through tin remains of Paganism, or 
by the influence of the Latins, there arrived in 
Bohemia in 1170 several pious individuals, disciples 
ol Peter Waldo, veiy commendable, not only on ao* 
count of tlioir piety, but also by their knowledge of 
tho Scriptures, and who hail been expelled from 
Franco and Germany. They settled in the towns ot 
Zatcc and Lani. They joined the adherents of tiie 
Greek ritual whom they found tliuie, and modestly 
corrected by the Won! of God the defects wliich 
they discovered in their woiship. Another Protes¬ 
tant writer, Fiancovich, better known under his 
assumed name of lllyricis Flncoras, relates that he 
had an account of the proceedings made by tho In¬ 
quisition of Tokod and Bohemia about 1330, which 
positively stated that it had been discovered that 
subscriptions were collected m these countries, and 
sent to the WaMuiwans of Italy, whom the contri¬ 
butors regarded as tin n liicthien and teachers, and 
that many Bohemians visited these Waldensians, m 
older to study divinity. The Roman Catholic writer 
Hagec says,—‘In the year 1341, heretics called 
Grubciihaimrr, i t , inhabitants of caverns, Again 
entered Bohemia We have spoken of them above, 
under the year 1176. "They settled m towns, but 
particularly at Prague, where they < ould bettor con¬ 
ceal themselves. They premhed in somu houses, 
but very secretly. Although they were known to 
many, they were tolerated, Is reuse they knew how 
to conceal their wickedness under a great appearance 
of piety.' ” 

The fact that Bohemia thus afforded shelter to 
many from Roman oppression, shows that the her¬ 
self, though nominally mbject to the abthority of 
the Papal see, was disposed to some extent to 
assert her own independence. And it is not un¬ 
likely that the Waldcnsian pastors and people, who 
found a home in Bohemia, may have tended to 
foster that love of religious liberty, which afterwards 
shone forth as so contpieflous a feature m her bold 
and undaunted peasantry. It is ao wonder, tfaere- 
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fore, that -ffineas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., 
should have asserted the Ilussites to be a branch of 
the Waldeiisians. 

Several important circumstances tended to prepare 
the way for the appearance of the great Bohemian 

eformer, and the terrible commotions which arc 
eommouiy known by the name of the Hussite wars. 
Charles the First of Bohemia, and the Fourth of 
Germany, had no sooner ascended the throne titan 
he set himself to develope the resources, physical, 
intolloetual, and literary of the Bohemian kingdom. 
Ho reformed many abuses ecclesiastical and civil; 
repressed the exorbitant power and rapacity of the 
nobles; extended the municipal liberties of tho 
towns; encouraged commerce and industry, and 
raised agriculture to a flourishing condition. To 
this enlightened prince, Bohemia owes the founda¬ 
tion of the University of Prague, A. i>. 1,'U7; mid to 
him also she owcb the first solid development of her 
national language and literature. Besides, Charles 
did much to arouse the martial spirit of the Bohe¬ 
mians, by introducing into the country a regular 
military organisation. Such was the state of Bohe¬ 
mia in the oiul of the fourteenth century. ‘‘The 
country,” to uso the language of Krasinski, “was 
rich, enlightened, mid warlike; but above all, the 
national feeling of iter inhabitants had acquired an 
extraordinary degree of intensity, which 1 believe 
was the mainspring of the energy which they dis¬ 
played in the defence of their political and religious 
liberty, and which I have no hesitation in saying, 
has no parallel in the pages of modern history.” 

Before the great Slavonic reformer entered on his 
mission, the way had been paved for him by several 
energetic ecclesiastics in the Bohemian church, who 
sought to reform the corrupted manners of the age, 
and protested against, some of the errors of Koine, 
particularly the doctrine of communion in one kind 
only. Cournd Stiekna, John Milieu, and Matthew 
of Janow, may lie mentioned as preparing the way 
for a reformation iu the chiifch of Bohemia. But 
to John Huss is due the merit of having originated 
that great revolution which marks an important ora 
in the ecclesiastical history of Europe. 

Tho Bohemian reformer was born in lit09, at a 
village called Hussinefz. 1 le was of humble paren¬ 
tage, but his talents being of a high order, lie was 
sent to the university of Prague, with the view of 
studying for the church. Hero lie distinguished 
himself by his extensive attainments ns a scholar. 
By means of Wydiffe’s works, which at that time 
had spread as far as Prague, John IIuss was 
won oser to the side of Augustin in theology, and 
to realism in philosophy. His eyes began to be 
opened to some of the most obvious errors of the 
church, and be was not ashamed to avow his adhe¬ 
rence to most of the doctrinal opinions of the English 
reformer. The t^iehers at the university, who 
were chiefly Germans, weft keen nominalists in phi¬ 
losophy, and equally keen opponents of Wycliffe in 


theology. The young Reformer, therefore, was ex 
posed to the frowns and the reproaches of both his 
professors and fellow-students. With one man, 
however, who warmly sympathized with him in his 
admiration of Wyclilfe, he contracted a close friend¬ 
ship, which afforded him no small comfort and en¬ 
couragement. This individual was Jerome Faulfisch, 
commonly called Ilierouymus Pragensis, or Jerome 
of Prague. 

Meanwhile Huss attracted great notice at tho uni 
versify by the solidity and extent of his learning. 
In 1993, he was made both Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, and in 1401, Dean of the Philosophical Fa¬ 
culty, having previously been honoured with the ap¬ 
pointment of Confessor to the Queen, on whom he 
had a great influence. In the course of two years 
more, lie began to preach in the national language, 
but it was not before the year 1409 that he com 
mciiccd his public attacks upon the established 
church. Tho first abuse to which he called the at¬ 
tention of the synods was the corruption of the 
clergy. On this subject lie spoke with the utmost 
freedom, and all the more readily us lie had en¬ 
trenched himself in popular favour, not only by 
preaching in the vernacular tongue, but by introduc¬ 
ing, in conjunction witli his friend Jerome of Prague, 
such alterations into the constitution of the univer 
sity that the Germans were compelled to quit it 
The decree which, through the influence of John 
Huss, Woncoslav, king of Bohemia, was persuaded to 
issue, w'as as follows: “ Although it is necessary to 
love all men, yet cliarity ought to be regulated by 
the degrees of proximity. Therefore, considering 
that the German nation, which does not belong to 
this country, and has, moreover, as we have learnt 
from the most veritable evidence, appropriated to 
itself, in all the acts of tlio university of Prague, 
tiiree votes, whilst the Bohemian nation, the legiti 
mate heir of this realm, lias but one; and consider 
ing that it is very unjust that foreigners should onjoy 
the privileges of the natives of the country, to the 
prejudice of the latter, we order, by the present act, 
under the penalty of our displeasure, that the Bohe¬ 
mian nation should, without any delay or contradic¬ 
tion, enjoy henceforward the privilege of three votea 
in all councils, judgments, elections, and all other 
academic acts and dispositions, in the same manner 
ns is practised in the university of Paris, and in those 
of Kombardy and Italy." 

The result of this decree, which tended so much 
to establish tho popularity of- Hubs, was, that besides 
the professors, most of whom were Germans, no 
fewer than five thousand students, according to the 
statement of JEneaa Sylvius, emigrated from Bohe¬ 
mia to Germany, where for their accommodation it 
was found necessary to establish a university at 
Leipsie, os well as other similar institutions at othei 
places. The popularity which Huss had thus oh 
tained contributed more than anything else to « fw«4 
bis doctrines in Bohemia. He was now elected 
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rector of the university of Prague, and the high 
position which lie hail reached as a theologian and a 
popular preacher, gave him no common intlucnce 
over the people, lie translated several of the works 
of Wy elide, and sent them to the principal noblemen 
of Bohemia and Moravia. It was not to lie expected 
that such a course could be followed without calling 
forth the most determined opposition from tho 
clergy. Sbinko, archbishop of Prague, in 141(1, 
caused a number of the writings of Wyclitic to be, 
publicly burnt; and still farther to work the over¬ 
throw of Hush, he procured from Pope Alexander V, 
full powers to forbid preaching in private chapels, or 
in auy other places, except in parochial, conventual, 
ami episcopal churches. This blow was aimed at 
the Reformer, who at that time preached in the 
Bethlehem chapel. This bull was no sooner pro¬ 
claimed accordingly, tlian lluss was summoned to 
appear liefore the court of tho archbishop on a 
charge of heresy. An excommunication was forth¬ 
with issued, but the king anil queen, Ihcnobility, and 
university took up and obtained a re.consideration of 
the matter. Meantime linns continued to preach, 
defending the doctrines which ho taught by a refer¬ 
ence to the Word of God, and besides his sermons, 
be and his friends held public disputations in support 
of the writings of Wyeliffe. At length, in conse¬ 
quence of the universal sympathy manifested in fa¬ 
vour of the persecuted Reformer, the archbishop 
Sbinko felt himself compelled to revoke his accusa¬ 
tion of heresy. 

The opposition to the doctrines which IIuss 
preached seemed now to bo abandoned, blit in a few 
short months circumstances occurred which kindled 
anew the flames of religious contention in Bohemia. 
The Popu, Jolm XXIII., proclaimed a crusade 
against Ladislaus, king of Naples, promising a ple¬ 
nary indulgence to all who should take part in it, 
either personally or by pecuniary contributions. On 
this subject a papal legate was despatched from 
Rome to Bohemia, where he succeeded in obtaining 
from many of the people considerable sums of money. 
Huss and his friend Jerome of Prague, now publicly 
and solemnly protested against papal indulgences 
and other ecclesiastical abuses. This hold exposure 
of Rome's misdeeds called forth immediate fulmi- 
nations from the Vatican; the writings of Wycltffe 
were condemned in a synod at Rome; John Huss 
was excommunicated, and the place of his residence 
taid under an interdict. 

Bohemia was now the scene of the most bitter 
contentious, and although the king attempted to al¬ 
lay the disturbances by convoking a synod for the 
discussion of the disputed points, all his efforts were 
ineffectual. The Reformer was called upon to quit 
the capital, and accordingly, he retired to his native 
village of Hussinett, continuing however to preach 
in the national language, and to expose the abuses 
of the chnreh both from the pulpit and the press. 
In the agitated and convulsed state of Hie king¬ 


dom, the Emperor Sigisrnuiul applied to the Pops | 
for a gnueral council, which was accordingly sum¬ 
moned to meet at Constance on the 1st November 
1414. A message was sent to Huss, inviting him to ap¬ 
pear and defend himself and his doctrines in parson. 
Provided, therefore, with a letter of safe-conduct from 
the Emperor, he arrived at the appointed place of 
meeting. IIin entry into Constance was no sooner 
known, than his enemies began to take stops for, if 
possible, effecting his destruction. False accusations 
of every kind were drawn up, and witnesses induced 
to come forward tuid establish them. In this way a 
long list of charges was preferred against him, and 
laid before the council. In the meantime, at the 
instigation of bis enemies, particularly tho Bohe¬ 
mian clergy, Unsa was seised on tho 28th of No¬ 
vember, notwithstanding his safe - conduct, and 
thrown into prison, on a charge of heresy. Do¬ 
llied all opportunity of defending himself, he was 
called upon to make an unconditional recantation; 
and on his refusing to do this, lie was committed to 
the flames on the fjtli of July 1415. The council of 
Constance, in order to pacify tho Emperor Sigin 
inund for their flagrant breach of honour in disro 
garding his safe-conduct, passed a decree that no 
faith ought to lie kept with heretics. The associate 
and friend of Hubs, Jerome of Prague, soon after 
met a similar fate. Tho ashes of both the martyrs 
were carefully collected and thrown into the Rhine. 

The death of Nuss gave impulse aud energy to the 
actings of his friends and followers. No sooner did 
the tidings of his bloody martyrdom roach Bohemia, 
than a universal cry of indignation rose against the 
perpetrators of the murder. Tho university of 
Prague eaino boldly forward to vindicate the memory 
of the Reformer, aud addressed a manifesto on the 
subject to the whole of Christendom. A medal was 
struck in honour of the martyr, and a day in the 
calendar of saints, the fitli of July, was consecrated 
to him. His followers began now to be called Huss¬ 
ites, and their nitmlttr was daily on the increase 
One of the chief peculiarities for a time was, their 
demand for communion in both kinds. The coun¬ 
cil of Constance had sectioned the ordinary usage 
of the church on this point, aud pronounced all 
who were opposed to it to be bennies. But this 
decree, followed by the execution of Huss, roused 
the most violent ferment in Bohemia. Jacobellus, 
as he was commonly called, or James of Misa, a 
priest of Prague, defended the doctrine of commu¬ 
nion in both kinds against the decree of the eoun- 
cil, and a league was formed among the Bohe¬ 
mian and Moravian nobles for six years in sup 
port of purity of doctrine. The council of Con 
stance, which was still sitting, summoned the nobles 
before them, but in vain. All this only added to 
the number and the influence of the Hussites. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, they began to differ among 
themselves, some of the ibedy going so far as to set 
aside entirely the authority of the church, and to 
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admit no other rule than the Holy Scriptures, whilst 
others were contented with communion in both kinds, 
the free preaching of the gospel, and some reforms 
of minor importance. The former party afterwards 
took the name of Tabomtes (which sec), aud the 
latter of Cauxtineh (which sec). 

The adherents of the Homan Catholic Church were 
a powerful minority at this time in Bohemia, and 
had the advantage of being backed by the; authority 
of Rome, and also of the Emperor Sigismund, who 
had declared against the Hussites. Besides, the 
council of Constance thought it necessary to adopt 
the most stringent measures in order to quell the 
heretics of Bohemia. They summoned to their pre- 
Renee, therefore, about four hundred chief men of the 
Hussites, offering them a safe-conduct. But the 
example of lluss was too recent to permit his fol¬ 
lowers to put any confidence in promises of protec¬ 
tion coming from such a quarter. The summons 
accordingly was disregarded; and the council issued 
a declaration against them extending to twenty-four 
articles, in tho course of which they called upon 
king Wenceslav to make strenuous efforts to extir¬ 
pate the heretics from his kingdom. A papal legate 
was sent to Bohemia to fulfil the wishes of the 
council, and carrying with him a hull from the new 
Pope, Martin V., addressed to the clergy of Bohe¬ 
mia, Poland, England, and Germany, which ordered 
that all tho followers of lluss and Wycliffe should 
bo examined, judged, and given over to the secular 
powers for summary punishment. To this papal 
bull were appended forty-five articles of WyelilVe, 
and thirty of Huss, which hod he.cn condemned by 
tho council of Constance. On the arrival of tho 
Pope’s legate in Bohemia, he endeavoured to strike 
terror into the minds of the heretics bv the execu¬ 
tion of two Hussites, in a town called Sian; but 
such was the indignation which this act aroused 
against the papal emissary, that ho found it neces¬ 
sary to quit the country, addressing a letter to the 
Emperor Sigismund, declaring* that the Bohemians 
could only bo reconciled to the church by fire and 
sword. 

The whole kingdom of Bohemia was now in a state 
of indescribable ferment, and particularly tho capital 
city, Prague. The II ussites felt that the time had 
come when they were imperatively called upon to 
take arms in defence of their religious liberties. 
All they wanted was a leader capable, of regulating 
ami directing their movements, and that loader they 
found in John Trocsnowski, known in Europe by the 
name of Ziska, or the one-eyed, a Bohemian noble¬ 
man of extraordinary talents, and the most indomi¬ 
table energy. Along with Nicholas of Hussincts, an¬ 
other Bohemian noble of great wealth, he put himself 
at the head of the Ilussito army, which was equip¬ 
ped for self-defence. They commenced with occu¬ 
pying a strong raoqntainous position, to which they 
gave the name of Tabor, ahd which they fortified in 
tho most skilful manner. There thousands attended 
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for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in both 
kinds, and on that eminence they afterwards founded 
the city of Tabor. 

Ziska, in commencing the war, issued a proclama¬ 
tion to the Bohemians, which he caused to be circu¬ 
lated throughout the whole country. It ran as fol¬ 
lows :—“ Dearest Brethren,—God grant, through his 
grace, that you should return to your first charity, 
and that, doing good works, like true children of 
God, you should abide in his fear. If he has chas¬ 
tised and punished you, 1 beg you, in his name, that 
you should not bo east down by affliction. Consider 
those who work for the faith, and suffer persecution 
from its adversaries, but particularly from the Ger¬ 
mans, whose extreme wickedness you have your¬ 
selves experienced, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Imitate your ancestors the ancient Bohemians, who 
were always able to defend the eauso of God and 
their own. For ourselves, my brethren, having al¬ 
ways before our eyes the law of God and the good 
of (lie country, we must be very vigilant; and it is 
requisite that whoever is capable to wield a knife, to 
throw a stone, or to lift a cudgel, should be ready to 
march. Therefore, my brethren, I inform you that 
we are collecting troops from all parts, in order to 
fight against the enemies of truth and the destroyers 
of our nation; and I beseech you to inform your 
preachers, that they should exhort, in their sermons, 
the people to make war on the Antichrist, and that 
every one, old and young, should prepare himself foi 
it. I also desire, that when I shall be with you 
there should be no want of bread, beer, victuals, or 
provender, and that you should provide yourselves 
with good arms. It is now time to be armed, not 
only against foreigners, but also against domestic 
foes. Remember your first encounter, when you 
were few against many, — unarmed against well- 
armed men. The hand of God has not been short¬ 
ened. Have courage and be ready. May God 
strengthen you 1—Ziska of the Chalice, in the hope 
of God, chief of the Taboritcs.” 

Multitudes of the Bohemian peasantry flocked to 
the standard of Ziska, and entering Prague he was 
gladly received by the population generally. His 
first assault was upon the Roman Catholic churches, 
and the civil authorities having interiLed, a fierce 
riot ensued, in which several of the magistrates were 
killed, and many churches and convents pillaged. 
'Phis turbulent outbreak so affected King Wenceslav, 
that ho died in a fit of apoplexy. The kingdom now 
devolved upon his brother, the Emperor Sigismund, 
who, being engaged at the time is a war with the 
Turks, found it difficult to adopt measures for re¬ 
pressing the HuBsiteB, who committed in consequence 
the most deplorable excesses, destroying churches 
and convents, and murdering Romish priests, monks, 
and nuns. Besides, the Bohemians were most un¬ 
willing to submit to the rule of Sigismund, whom • 
they hated, and a complete anarchy ensued. The 
new sovereign commenced his reign by offering t 
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complete pardon to the Hussites, on condition that 
they should return to tho church; and this offer 
being rejected, he prepared to reduce the heretics 
by force of arms. The city of Prague was in the 
hands of the Hussites; but the castle of that city 
was occupied by an imperial garrison. Twice in the 
course of the year 1420 did the emperor attempt, but 
in vain, to wrost Prague from the Hussites. They 
continued to hold the capital against the enemy, 
fighting with all the enthusiasm which a war on re¬ 
ligious grounds is fitted to excitu. In the front of 
the Hussite army, as it marched, were priests hear¬ 
ing chalices in token of their adherence to the doe- 
trine of communion in both kinds, while the warriors 
followed singing psalms, and the rear was brought up 
by the women, who wrought at the fortifications and 
took care of the wounded. 

The hatred which the Bohemians bore to tho now 
reigning sovereign tended to combine political with 
religious motives in their proceedings. A diet was 
assembled to deliberate on the affairs of the country, 
when they declared Sigismund unworthy of their 
crown, and resolved to offer it either to the King 
of Poland, or to a prince of his dynasty. At this 
meeting, also, they drew up four articles, to which 
they resolved to adhere in all their negotiations, both 
with the government ami the church. These cele¬ 
brated articles, which occupy a conspicuous place in 
the history of the period, were as follows: 

" I. The Word of God is to be freely announced 
by Christian priests throughout the kingdom of 
Bohemia and tho margraviate of Moravia. 

“2. The venerable sacrament of the body and 
blood of Jesus Chri«t is to be given in two kinds to 
adults as well as children, as Jesus Christ has insti¬ 
tuted it. 

“ 3. The priests and monks, of whom many med¬ 
dle with the affairs of the state, arc to be deprived 
of the worldly goods which they possess ifi great 
quantity, and which make them neglect their sacred 
office; and their goods shall be restored to us, in 
order that, in accordance with the doctrine of the 
gospels and the practice of the apostles, the-clergy 
should be subject to us, and, living in poverty, Bprve 
as a pattern of humility to others. 

“ 4. All the public sins which are called mortal, 
and all other treapasses contrary to the law of God, 
are to be punished according to the laws of the 
country, by those who have the charge of them, with¬ 
out any regard tb the persons committing them, in 
order to wipe from the kingdom of Bohemia, and tho 
margraviate of Moravia, the bad reputation of toler¬ 
ating disorders.” 

This diet, at which several Roman Catholics at¬ 
tended, established a regency, consisting of nobles 
and burghers, at the head of which was Ziska. Sigis¬ 
mund made proposals with a view to conciliate the 
diet; but an were rejected, and he accordingly en¬ 
tered Bohemia with an army composed chiefly of 
Hungarians, but in several successive engagements 


the imperial forces were repulsed by Ziska and his 
army. Not contented with repelling the invading 
army, tho Hussites made aggressive incursions into 
the adjacent German territory. Flushed with suc¬ 
cess, the Hussites, though by no means united either 
in their political or religious views, Bohemia being 
then divided into three parties, nevertheless agreed 
in their hatred of the emperor, and now that ho had 
taken the Held against his own subjects, they dis¬ 
owned his authority, and offered tho crown to the 
King of Poland. Vladislav JngueHon, who then oc¬ 
cupied the Polish throne, was tln.tte.red by tho offer, 
and while, from his udvnneed age ns well as other 
motives, ho declined to become the sovereign of the 
Bohemians, he despatched his nephew Coributt with 
five thousand cavalry, and a sum of money, to aid 
them in defending their country against the assaults 
of Sigismund. The arrival of Coributt. was hailed 
by the Hussites with great satisfaction, and a strong 
party wished to elect him king; but tho project was 
defeated by Ziska, who declared that he would not 
submit to a foreigner, and that a free nation had no 
need of a king. On further reflection, however, he 
acknowledged Coributt as regent of Bohemia, and 
marching with him into Moravia, which was partly 
occupied by tho imperialists, lie was seized with 
the plague, which cut him off on the 11th October 
1424. 

The death of their loader excited great consterna¬ 
tion in tho Hussite army, which now divided into 
three parties. “ One of them,” says Krasiimki, “ re¬ 
tained the name of Taboritcs, and chose for their 
chief Procop Iluly, i. e., the Tonsured, whom Ziska 
had pointed out as his successor. The second de¬ 
clared that they would have no commander, as there 
was not in the world a man worthy to succeed Ziska; 
and took, on that account, thu name of Orphans. 
These Orphans elected, however, some chiefs to com 
maud them; and they always remained in their 
camps, fortified by vjpggons, and never went into 
towns, except on some unavoidable business, as, for 
instance, to purchase victuals. The third party were 
the Orebitea, who had taken this name from a moun¬ 
tain upon which they had assembled fur the first 
time, and to which they had protwbly given the 
biblical appellation of Horeb on that, occasion. They 
always followed the standard of Ziska with the Ta- 
borites, hut now chose separate leaders. Yet al¬ 
though the Hussites were tints divided into several 
parties, they always united whenever it was neces 
sary to defend their country, which they called the 
Land of Promise, giving to the adjacent German pro¬ 
vinces the names of Edom, Moab, Amalek, and th« 
country of the Philistines." 

The war continued, and in almost every encounter 
tho imperialists were defeated. At length tlio Em¬ 
peror Sigismund endeavoured to obtain by negotia¬ 
tion what lie despaired of «&ccomjtlisliing by force ot 
arms. In this, however, !.e ^aa as unsuccessful as 
he had been in the field. The Hussites of all parties 
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cordially acceded to the proposal of Procopius to 
invade Germany. He entered that country, Laying 
waste Saxony, Brandenburg, and Lusatia, and re¬ 
turned to Bohemia laden with spoil. Encouraged 
by success lie collected a still larger army, and the 
following year (14111) he ravaged Saxony and Fran¬ 
conia. These successful invasions spread consterna¬ 
tion throughout Germany, and on application the 
Pope proclaimed a third crusade against the Bohe¬ 
mians, which, however, failed as signally as the two 
former had done. It was now plain to both the em¬ 
peror and (he Pope, that nothing could bo effected 
against the llnssites by force; and hence the coun¬ 
cil of Basle, at the suggestion of Julius Ccsarini, the 
papal legate who had accompanied the last crusade, 
resolved to open negotiations with the heretical 
Bohemians. After some delay, Hussite ambassadors, 
to the amount of three hundred, appeared at Basle, 
And An unsuccessful disputation was held at the 
council, almost exclusively founded upon I he cele¬ 
brated four articles, the concession of which the de¬ 
legates declared to he the point on which all nego¬ 
tiations in reference to pence must turn. After 
residing three months the deputies returned to Bo¬ 
hemia without accomplishing the object of their 
mission. The council, however, were unwilling to 
surrender all hope of an amicable settlement, and 
they despatched, therefore, an embassy to Prague to 
ronow the negotiation. On the arrival of the am¬ 
bassadors a diet was summoned to meet them, and 
the result of the conference was, that the Bohe¬ 
mians agrcod to receive tho four articles of Prague, 
with certain modifications, which the coimcil eon- 
firmed tinder the name of the CompacAota ; and their 
acceptance was followed by the acknowledgment of 
the Emperor Sigismund as legitimate king of Bohe¬ 
mia. This mutual compact was agreed to on the H0t.lt 
November 1433, and solemnly ratified at lglau, 
though the extreme Hussites, including the Tithor- 
t’tor, the Orphans, and the Orebitcs, were much dis¬ 
satisfied with the*, arrangement, being still unwilling 
to recognise Sigismund as their king. 

A deadly feud now aroso between the Calixtines, 
who wore the main instruments in obtaining the Corn- 
[metata, and the extreme Hussite parties, headed by 
Procopius. The two armies met in mortal combat 
on the plaius of Lipatt, about four miles from Prague, 
when Procopius was defeated and slain. With this 
unhappy battle between two divisions of the Huss¬ 
ites themselves may be said to have ended tho 
Hussite war, in which the comparatively small king¬ 
dom of Bohemia, for fifteen years, withstood the 
armies of Germany and Hungary, and even laid 
waste large provinces of these hostile countries. 

The Calixtines and the Roman Catholics now re¬ 
ceived the Emperor Sigismund as their lawful mon¬ 
arch, and he, on his part, swore to maintain the 
Comjmctata and the liberties of the country. The 
Taborites silently, though sullenly, acquiesced, and 
no longer mingling in public affairs, they sought 


peacefully to discharge their duties as private citi¬ 
zens. About 14. r >0 they dropped the name of Ta- 
barites, exchanging it for that of tho Bohemian Breth 
ren, and in the course of a few years more they 
began to form themselves into a separate religious 
community distinct from that of the rest of the Huss¬ 
ites or Calixtines. They were, for a number of 
years, exposed to severe persecution, not only at the 
bunds of the Romau Catholics, hut of their former 
associates the Calixtines. In the face of all oppo¬ 
sition, however, they established themselves as a 
regular Christian denomination, being the first Pro¬ 
testant Slavonic church which was ever formed. 
The organization of the body only brought upon 
them more determined opposition, and the church 
was compelled to hold its synods, and to perform 
Divine worship in dens, and caves, and forests, 
while its members were loaded with the most oppro¬ 
brious epithets, being termed Adamite *, l'icardiavs, 
and rubbers. Notwithstanding all the sufferings 
which they were called to endure, so rapidly did the 
Bohemian Brethren increase in numbers, that, in 
15(10, they were able to reckon two hundred places 
of worship. Again and again did the Homish clergy 
excite severe persecutions against them, hut the zeal 
of the Brethren continued unabated. In 15()fi they 
published n version of the Bible in their own lan¬ 
guage. Tho succession of the Austrian dynasty to 
the Bohemian throne proved fatal to the interests of 
these Slavonic Protestants. In 1544 the diet of 
Prague enacted rigorous laws against them; their 
places of worship were shut up, mid their ministers 
imprisoned ; and in 1548 Ferdinand tho First issued 
an edict, enjoining tho Brethren to leave the coun¬ 
try under the most severe penalties in forty-two 
days. A great number of them, including their 
chief ministers, emigrated to Poland, where they lie- 
ctune the founders of flourishing churches. See Po- 
i.and (Protestant Church of). 

Some remnants of the Brethren were scattered in 
Moravia, which afterwards gave rise, in the eighteenth 
century, to the sect of the Moravian Brethren 
(which see). The further history of the moderate 
Hussites is detailed under the article Calixtines 
(which see). 

IIUTANGI, an apartment which is generally 
found in the houses of the wealthy Chinese, and de¬ 
voted to Ancestor-Worship (which see). On 
entering the Hutimgi there is seen on a large table 
set against the wall an image, which is generally that 
of the most illustrious ancestor of the family, and 
there are also several small boards on which the 
names of all the men, women, and children of the 
family are arranged in order. Twice a-year, gen¬ 
erally in spring and autnmn, the relations hold a 
meeting in this room, when rich presents, of various 
kinds of meats, wines, and perfumes, with wax ta¬ 
pers, are laid upon the table with great ceremony as 
gifts to their deceased ancestors. Where the cir¬ 
cumstances of tlie family do not admit of a separate 
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SLiauyi, lists of their ancestors arc liung up in some 
conspicuous place in the house. 
NIHIJTCHINSONIANS, a school of English di¬ 
tines which arose in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, deriving its origin and name from John 
Hutchinson, Esq., a learned layman, who published 
various works containing peculiar philosophical and 
philological opinions. The fundamental principle of 
the mode of Scripture interpretation adopted by the 
Hutchinsonians was, that the Hebrew language eon- 
tains in its construetion and radical terms certain 
concealed truths ; being not only the primitive Inn 
gttage of the human race, but expressly revealed to 
them from heaven. The Hebrew Scriptures, accord¬ 
ingly, were interpreted by this school a< by tho 
floccFiANS (which see) of Holland in a typical sense. 
The Hebrew roots were considered as having each of 
thorn an important meaning, which ran through all 
their various derivative forms. Thus, by a careful 
and minute study of the original language, discard¬ 
ing, however, its points and accents asrof human in 
veution, this school of philological theologians ima¬ 
gined that they had found the true key of the mean¬ 
ing of Scripture. For example, the Hebrew name of 
God in the Old Testament, Klnhim, which they pro¬ 
nounced Akim, was not only considered as a plural 
noun, thereby indicating a plurality of Persons in the 
Godhead, and in its connection with a singular verb 
as indicating the unity of the Divine essence under 
a plurality of Persons; hut it was supposed, in its 
radical meaning, to denote Covenanters, in allusion 
to the covenant entered into by the Three Persons 
in the Godhead, for the redemption of man. Mr. 
Hutchinson, in a work which he published in 1724 
and 1727, endeavoured to show tliat the Scriptures 
contained a complete, system of physical science, 
which, in his view, was wholly at variance with the 
Newtonian system of the universe. The Hebrew 
won! shemim, the heavens, he regarded as, it/ its ra¬ 
dical meaning, denoting “names" or “ re.presenta- 
tives," and that, therefore, the leavens, in their 
threefold condition of fire, hy/it , and spirit , were thus 
framed in order to be an emblematic representation 
of the Trinity in Unity. Another word of myste¬ 
rious signification in this system, is that of Cheru¬ 
bim. In the cherubic form, the ox, the lion, utul the 
eagle, Mr. Hutchinson saw a typical representation, 
first, of the trinity of nature, fire, light, and air; and, 
secondly, of the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead; 
while the junction of the lion and the man in this 
emblematic figure, he understood as pointing out 
the union of the human nature of the Sou of God, 
who is called “the Lion of the tribe of Judah." 

On the publication in 1748 of the philosophical 
and theological writings of Mr. Hutchinson, several 
English divines openly avowed their partiality for 
his peculiar mode of Scripture interpretation, and 
among these were several Oxford beads of houses. 
A formidable opponent of the system, however, ap¬ 
peared in the person of Archdeacon Sharp, who, in j 


1750. published a treatise assailing, with great abi 
lily and learning, those points which formed the 
main props of the system. Several Hutehinsouiaii 
divines replied to Mr. Sharp, and the controversy 
was carried on for a few years with considerable ta¬ 
lent on both sides. Among the leading defenders ot 
the new system, were Mr. Spearman, Mr. Parkhurst, 
the lexicographer. Bishop Horne, Lord President For¬ 
bes, and Mr. Catrott of Bristol, who wrote a defence 
of llutchiiisoniiinism in Latin, which was afterwards 
translated into English, with a valuable. Introduction 
and Notes by Mr. Maxwell. Various other writers 
of eminence ranged themselves on the same side.; 
but although not a lew Scripture interpreters and 
expositors have, from time, to time,appeared, evinc¬ 
ing adecid< d leaning towards the peculiar Hellenic of 
interpretation followed by tho llutehinsouimis mid 
Cocceians, the system itself lias now given way to 
homioHotitieal principles of a more solid ami accurate 
description. 

IllJTTEHI ANS, tlm followers of Butler, mi Ana 
baptist lender in Moravia in the sixteenth century. 
See Anaiiaptihts. 

HVEIlGKLMlIt, in tho mie.ieut. Scandinavian 
cosmogony, a spring of hot water from which issue 
twelve rivers. It is located in NijUin im, a region ol 
ice, and night, ami mist. 

11Y A Gi NT 111A, a great nut ional test i val anciently 
celebrated annually at Amyehc in Greece. Some 
writers affirm that it was instituted in honour of 
Ann/rlrrus Apollo, others, of If/taeinthns, and others 
of both together. The festival lasted for throe days, 
on the first mid last of which sacrifices woro offered 
to the dead, ami lamentations were held for fheddith 
of IlvArivj'lll s fwhicli see), nil the people laying 
aside their garlands and partaking only of simple cak os, 
with every sign of grief and mourning. 'Flic inter¬ 
mediate day, however, between the first, mid the last 
was spent in mirth and rejoicing, pieans being sung 
in honour of Apollo, and the youth spending the 
day in horse-racing, games, and other amusements. 
Sacrifices were offered and splendid processions took 
place. Much importatntc was attached to this festi¬ 
val by the Amycheans and Lacedemonians, who were 
careful in no circumstances to neglect it. 

HYACINTH IDES, the daughters of II VAf intuitu 
'which see), who suffered themselves to he sacri¬ 
ficed, some say to Athena, others to I'cr^ephone, that 
Athens might be delivered from famine and the 
plague, to which it was exposed in the WB r with 
Minos. According to some traditions, the Hyacin 
Unties were daughters of Ereetheus, ami derived their 
name from a village railed Ilyacintlms, where they 
were sacrificed. But this confounds them with the 
IIyadkh (which see). 

HYACINTH L'S, a Ijicedemonian, who is raid to 
have been commanded by an oracle to sacrifice his 
daughters for the deliveijuice Athens from the 
two direful calamities of plague and famine. Bee 
preceding article. . 
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HYADES (Gr. the rainy), a class of nymphs in the town of Ilyle in Crete, which was sacred to this 
the mythology of ancient Greece, daughters of Allan god. 

and ASthra. Authors differ both as to their number IIYLE, matter, or the material principle of the 
and their names. In return for their kindness in sav- universe, which, in tho philosophy of I'lato, was 

ing the life of the infant Dionysus, Zeus is said to have seif-existent, and, therefore, from all eternity out of 

raised them to the heavens, where they form a con- God. In thus explaining tho existence and conti- 
stellation of stars, five in number. When the Hy- nuation of evil by the introduction of a Dualistic 
ades rose along with the sun, it was considered as system which recognised God and Ilyle or matter, 
betokening rainy weather, and hence their name. as equally eternal and self-existent, Pluto wished to 
HYJENiK, a name applied by Porphyry to tho avoid the necessary consequence of referring the 
priestesses of Midi run or the suu. principle of evil, as matter was considered to he, to 

HYDRA, a fabulous serpent in the lake Lerna, God, viz. that it destroyed the purity of the divine 
which, according to ancient heathen mythology, had essence. The notion of Pluto was, that evil exists 
a hundred heads; and when any one of these heads necessarily in the Ilyle, or the material principle, 
was cut off, another presently sprang up in its place, only so far as it is not informed by the divine ideas, 
unless tbu blood which issued from the wound was In acting upon it, God tends to destroy evil by 
stopped by fire. Hercules destroyed the monster bringing the Ilyle into subjection to the proper laws 
by staunching the blood of each head ns he cut it oil', of idea, and the creation, throughout its whole dura- 
HYDltlAPIIOlUA (Gr. hurlor, water, and p/irro, tion, is nothing hut the development of this divine 
to carry), a ceremony in which tho married alien wo- conflict. This Platonic notion of the Ilyle was 
men carried a vessel with water for the married fe- adopted into the Gnostic system of the second cen- 
males of Athens as they walked to the temple of tury, and the predominance of this notion formed, iu 
Athena in the great procession at the Panatiien.*a fact, the characteristic of the Alexandrian, as dis- 
(which see). tinguished from the Syrian, Gliosis. “This Ilyle'' 

JIYDKOMANCY(Gr. lutdor, water,and mmitdn, says Neander, “is represented under various images 
divination), a species of divination practised by the —as the darkness that exists along with the light; 
ancient heathens, iu which, with the employment of as tho void in opposition to the fulness of the divine 
certain incantations, they imagined that they beheld life; as the riiadow that aceompauics the light; as 
tho images of the gods in the water. 11 Numa," snya the chaos, the stagnant, dark water. This matter, 
Augustin, “ unto whom neither prophet nor angel dead iu itself, possesses by its own nature no active 
was sent, was obliged to have recourse to Hydro- power, n o nimis. As life of every sort is foreign to 
inancy to get sight in the water of the images of those it, itself makes no encroachment on the divine. But 
gods, or rather illusions of demons, to be instructed since, the divine evolutions of life (the essences de¬ 
ity them what ceremonies ami what sort of religious veloping themselves out of the progressive emana- 
worship ho was to introduce among tho Homans.” tion) become feebler the further they arc removed 
This kind of divination, according to Varro, was from the first link in the series; since their connec- 
brought from Persia, and practised by Numa and tion with tiie first becomes more loose at each suc- 
Pythagoras, who, after having offered certain saeri- cessivc step, hence, out of the last step of the evo- 
fiees, used to inquire of the infernal demons. See lution proceeds an imperfect, defective product, which 
Divination. cannot retain its connection with the divine chain of 

HYDllOPAltASTATAi. 'See Aquaiuans. life, and sinks from the world of IE on s down into 
IIYEMANTES. a name given by the Latin Fa- the chaos;—or—which is the same notion somewhat 
thers of the Christian elmrc.^ to demoniacs, as being ditlerently expressed—a drop from the fulness of the 
tossed about as in a winter storm or tempest. Tho divine life spills over into tho bordering void. Now 
council of Ancy ra, in one of its eauons, orders certuin first, the dead matter, by commixture with the living, 
notorious sinners to pray in the place allotted to which it wanted, receives animation. But at the 
tho Hyemantes; in other words, in that part of the same time also, the divine living particle, becomes cor 
church whore the demoniacs stood, which was a place rupted by mingling with tho chaotic mass. Exist 
separate from all the rest. See Enekgumens. eiice becomes multiform; there springs up a subor- 

IIYETJUS, ft suniamo of Zeus as sending rain, dinate, defective life. The foundation is laid fora 
and thereby softening the earth, and rendering it new world; a creation starts into being beyond the 
fruitful. Under this name Zeus wns worshipped at coniines of the world of emanation. But since now, 
Argos, and had a statue in tho grove of Trophonius on the other hand, the chaotic principle of matter 
near Labadoia. has acquired a sort of fife, hence there arises a pure 

1IYGIE1 A, the ancient Grecian goddess of health, active opposition to the godlike — a barely negative, 
She was the daughter of Asclcpius, aitd was wor- blind, ungodly nature-power, which obstinately re¬ 
shipped along with him in various cities of Greece, aisle all plastic influence of the divine element : 
She had a statue also at Itymo in the temple of Con- lienee, as products of the spirit of the Hyle, Satan, 
eordia. Hvgieia was, besides, a surname of Athena, malignant spirits, wicked men, in all of whom no 
H.YLATUS, a suAmme of Apollo, derived from reasonable, no moral principle, no principle of a ra* 
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liouai will, but blind passions only have the ascen¬ 
dancy. There i* the same conflict hero as in the 
scheme of Platonism, between the soul under the 
guidance of divine reason, and the soul blindly re¬ 
sisting reason—between the divine principle and the 
natural.” 

Prom this view arose the Gnostic notion that a class 
of men represented by the Pagans, suffered them¬ 
selves to be so captivated by the inferior world us 
to live only a hylir, or material life of which tin* IIyU 
or matter is the principle. Tim hylic principle was 
viewed as subject to death, and according to many 
Gnostics those who remain under its control through¬ 
out their lives will then he completely annihilated. 
According to the Valcntinian Gnostics, from the 
mixture of the mumlano soul with the llyle, springs 
all living existence in numberless gradations, higher 
or lower, in proportion to the extent of their freedom 
from contact with the llyle. This suet regarded 
Satan as the representative of the llyle. Tatian and 
the Eucrutitcs derived the evil or hylic spirits, ns lie 
called them, from the hypothesis of an ungodltkc 
spirit of life wedded to its kindred matter. They 
regarded the human soul as a hylic spirit, and, there¬ 
fore, by its own nature mortal; hut they held that 
the first man living in communion witli God had 
within him a principle of divine life, which enabled 
him to rise above the influence of the hylic spirit, 
and that this constitutes the divine image by which 
man is rendered immortal. The fall made him sub- 
feet to matter and mortality. See Dualism, Gnos¬ 
tics. 

HYhOBIANS. Roc Gymnosociukts. 

JIYMEN/EUS, tho god of tnarringo in the ancient 
Greek poets, and thought by many to he a personi¬ 
fication of the Hymeneal or marriage Bong. (See 
Ej’ITHALAMIijm.) This deity was said to be the son 
of Apollo, and one of the Muses; others considered 
him to he the son of Dionysus and Aphrodite, lie 
was worshipped by newly married women, aud it was 
customary, during nuptial ceremonies, to sing a hymn 
to Hymenceus. 

HYMNIA, a surname of Artemis, under wliich she 
was worshipped in Arcadia. The priestess of this 
goddess was at first a virgin, but afterwards a mar¬ 
ried woman. 

HYMIR, a giant referred to in the records of the 
ancient Scandinavian mythology, in connection with 
the Midgard serpent. The Prose Edda thus speaks 
of him: " Thor went out of Midgard under the sem¬ 
blance of a young man, and came at dusk to the 
dwelling of a giant called llymir. Here Thor passed 
the night, but at break of day, when he perceived 
that Hymir waa making his boat ready for fishing, 
he arose and dressed himself, and begged the giant 
would let him row out to sea with him. Hymir an¬ 
swered, that a puny stripling os he was could be of 
no great use to him. 1 Besides,' he added, 1 thou 
wilt catch thy death of cold if 1 go so far out and re¬ 
main so long as I am accustomed to do.' Thor said, 


that for all that, he would row os far from the laud 
as llymir had a mind, aud was not sure which of 
them would be the first, who might wish to row hack 
again. At the same time he was so enraged tlmt he 
felt sorely inclined to let his mallet ring on the giant’s 
skull without further delay, but intending to try his 
strength elsewhere, he stilled his wrath, and asked 
Hymir what he meant to bait with, llymir told him 
to look out for a bait himself. Thor instftntly went 
up to a herd of oxen that, belonged to the giant, ami 
seizing the largest bull, that bore the nnmo of Him 
hibrjdt, wrung oil' bis head, mid returning with it to 
the boat, put. out to sea with llymir. Thor rowed 
aft with two ours, mid with such force, that llymir, 
who rowed at the prow, saw, with surprise, how 
swiftly the boat was driven forward, lie thou ob¬ 
served that they were come to the. place where ho 
was wont to angle for fiat fish, but Thor assured him 
that they had better go on a gned way further. 
They accordingly continued to ply their oars, until 
llymir cried out that if they did not stop they would 
be in danger from tlic great Midgard serpent. Not¬ 
withstanding this, Thor persisted in rowing further, 
ami in spile of llyniirN remonstrances was a great 
while before lie would lay down his oars, lie lio n 
took out a fishing-line, extremely strong, furnished 
with an equally strong hook, on which lie fixed the 
hull's head, and cast. his lino into the sea. The liuit 
soon rcuclicd the bottom, and it may he. truly said 
that Thor then deceived the Midgard serpent not a 
whit less than lltgard-Loki had deceived Thor when 
ho (diliged him to lift up the serpent in his hand : 
for the monster greedily caught at the bait, and the 
hook stuck fast in his palate. Rtimg with the pa : n, 
the serpent tugged at the hook so violently, that 
Thor was obliged to hold fast with both hands by tho 
pegs that, bear against the oars. lint. Ins wrath now 
waxed high, and assuming all his divine, power, ho 
pulled so hard at the line that his feet forced their 
way through the boat and went down to the, bottom 
of the sea, whilst witlfhis hands he drew up the ser¬ 
pent to tho side of the vessel. It is impossible. Id 
express by words the dreadful scene, that now look 
place. Thor, on one hand, darting looks of ire on 
the serpent, whilst the monster, rearing his head, 
spouted out floods of venom upon him. It is said 
that when the giant llymir beheld the serpent, he 
turned pale, and trembled with fright, and seeing, 
moreover, that the water was entering bis boat on all 
sides, he took out his knife, just as 'i’lior raised his 
mallet aloft, and cut the line, on which the serpent 
sunk again under water. Thor, however, launched 
his mallet at him, and there arc some who say that 
it struck oil' tho monad r‘s head at the bottom of the 
sea, but one may assert with more certainty tliat ho 
still lives and lies in the ocean. Thor then struck 
Hymir such a blow with bi» fiat, nigh the ear, that 1 
the giant fell headlong yito the* water, and Thor, | 
wading with rapid strides, soon came to tho land 1 
again." • 
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HYMNS. See Music (Sac.kkd) 

HYPAPANTK. See Cani»i,kmas-Day. 

IIYPATUH (fir. the Most High), an epithet 
sometimes applied by the Greek poets to Zeus, and 
Under this surname he was worshipped at various 
planes throughout Greece, more especially at Sparta 
and Athens, in the latter of which places he had an 
altar on which only cakes were allowed to be 
offered. 

IIYPERCIIEIRIA (fir. hiper, over, and eheir, 
a hand), a surname given to Hera at Sparta, where, 
at the command of an oracle, a sanctuary was built 
to her, when the country was laid waste by the over¬ 
flow of the river Kurotas. 

I1YPEKDULIA (Gr. hiper, over or beyond, 
and rlouliit, service), ono of the three species of Ano- 
jcatiox (which see), maintained by Romish divines. 
This degree of worship was first devised by Thomas 
Aipiinas, and ascribed by him to none but the Vir¬ 
gin Mary. To her alone, accordingly, Romanists 
still consider this degree of worship ns due. 

HYPEIIENOR, a hero-god worshipped at Thebes, 
as having been one of the men who sprung from the 
dragon's teeth sown by Cadmus. 

HYPERION, one of the Titans or Giants, a 
son of l/rttmix and (7c, and according to Hesiod, the 
father of Helios, Selene, ami Eos by his sister Thein. 

11YPEROOHE, one of two maidens, who, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, were honoured with certain reli¬ 
gious rites at Delos, in consequence of having been 
commissioned by the Hyperboreans to carry to that 
place sacred offerings enclosed in sfnlks of wheat. 

H YPOPSALMA. See Aukckimikan Hymns. 

IIYPORCIIEMA, the sacred dauco around the 
altar, which, especially among the Dorians, was wont 
to accompany the songs used in the worship of 
A/iolfo. Roth men and women were engaged in it. 
The lltjporc.hema was practised in Delos, apparently 
down to the time of Lucian, who refers to this spe¬ 
cies of religious dance. 

HYPORCHEMATA, the ftmgs which were sung 
in the worship of Apollo in Delos, and were accom¬ 
panied by the sacred dance called Hyporchenui (sec 
preceding article). 

HYPOSTASIS, a theological term, brought into 
use more especially in the controversies on the Tri¬ 
nity, which took place in the fourth century. This 
word was for a time rather doubtful in its meaning, 
ami contending theologians used it in two different 
senses indiscriminately, first, as denoting an indivi¬ 
dual particular substance, and secondly, a common 
nature or essence. Two different significations being 
thus attached to the word Hypostasis, some confu¬ 
sion was liable to he introduced into theological dis¬ 
putes, in which Hirpostasis and Ousia were not suffi¬ 
ciently distinguished from each other. At length, 
chiefly through the influence of Augnstin, it was 
agreed that the tesm Ousia should be used to denote 
what is common to the 'Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, or the abstract; and the term Hyposta - | 


sis i should be used to denote the individual, the coil 
Crete. Before a distinct understanding was come t.n 
on the subject, some theologians asserted that there 
were three I/ipmstascs in the Godhead, while other 
refused to make such an assertion. The former 
meant simply to declare that there were three Per¬ 
sons in the Godhead, while the latter understanding 
the word Hypostasis to mean the essence of the God¬ 
head, were afraid of being charged with the belief of 
Three Gods. 

IIYI’OSTATfCAL UNION, an expression used 
in speaking of the constitution of the person of 
Christ, to denote the union of his human and divine 
natures, so as to form two Natures in one Person, 
and not, as the Historians assert, two Persons in ono 
Nature. 

HYPOTHETICAL BAPTISM, an expression 
sometimes employed to denote baptism administered 
to a child of whom it is uncertain whether lie has 
been previously baptized or not. The rubric of the 
Church of England stales, that “if they who bring 
flic infant to the church, give such uncertain an¬ 
swers to the priest's questions as that it cannot ap¬ 
pear that the child was baptized with water, in th» 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost," the priest in baptizing the child is to us* 
this form, “ if thou art not already baptized, N—, 

1 baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Ilnlv Ghost.” 

HYPOTHETICAL UNI VERSA LISTS, a name 
sometimes applied to the Am\kaldisTS f which 
see). 

11YPSISTA RIA NS (Gr. hipxistos, the Highest), 
a small heretical sect which arose in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, who, like the EprilKMITUfl (which see), with 
whom Nennder thinks, they may have been identi¬ 
cal. worshipped only the Supreme, the Almighty 
God. Gregory of Nazianzum, whose father at lirst 
belonged to the sect, charges them with combining 
Jewish with Pagan elements, worshipping fire with 
the Pagans, and observing the Sabbath and absti¬ 
nence from meats with the Jews. tJllmann, in a 
monograph upon this sect, explains their origin, from 
a blending together of Judaism and Parsism; Bbh- 
mer, who has also devoted a separate treatise to the 
subject, regards them as identical with the Messa- 
lians, and perceives in them the remnant of a mono¬ 
theism, derived from primitive revelation, but after¬ 
wards disfigured by Tsahaism. Gescnius classes 
them with the Alelians, a sect of the same century. 

HYSSOP, a plant much used in the ancient He¬ 
brew ritual for ceremonial sprinklings. Thus when 
the Israelites come out of Egypt, they were com¬ 
manded to take a bunch of hyssop, to dip it in the 
blood of the paschal lamb, and to sprinkle with it 
the lintel and the two door-posts of their houses. The 
same plant was used also in the solemn ceremony 
followed for the purification of lepers, wlieu the Jew¬ 
ish priests dipped a bunch of vegetable and animal 
matter, composed of hyssop, the branches of cedar 
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nd red wool, in water, and mingling with it the 
lood of a bird, (sprinkled the leper. l)avid, in Ps. 
. 7. speaking of spiritual purification, says, “Purge 
me with hyssop, and I shall he clean." Great diffi¬ 
culty lias been experienced by commentators in fix¬ 
ing upon the precise plant to which reference is made 
in Scripture. In 1 Kings iv. 33, the sacred historian, 
in speaking of the wisdom and extensive learning of 
Solomon, says, “he spake of trees, from the cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon even unto tbe hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping tilings, and of fishes." 
This passage would seem to indicate that it, was one 
of the smallest of plants, and moreover, grew out of 
a wall. Hasselquist, followed by Linturus and Sir 
James Smith, declared the hyssop of Solomon to 
be the Gyiunnslomiim fascicular?, because he found 
that minute moss growing in profusion on the 
walls of the modem Jerusalem. A passage, how¬ 
ever, occurs in the New Testament, which seems 
completely to upset this idea. The Apostle John, 
in describing the. details of the crucifixion of Christ, 
says, xix. 21), *• Now there was set a vessel full of 
vinegar: and they tilled a spunge with vinegar, and 
put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth.” This 


1)9 

statement would seem to imply, that the hyssop 
here spoken of could not be a small and feeble plant 
of the mnsci tribe, sueh as is referred to in the pas¬ 
sage already quoted in reference to the wisdom o. 
Solomon. Hoehnrt, in his erudite 1 Hierozoieim,’ 
discusses the claims of no fewer than eighteen differ, 
cut plants. l>r. Kitto, in the Pictorial Bible, states 
his preference for the Phytolacca dccandra, and cer¬ 
tainly the length arid straightness of the stem which 
form”a characteristic of the various species of phyta- 
htrra, seem to explain why the Itoman soldier at the 
crucifixion placed a spunge tilled with vinegar upon 
livssop in order to raise it to the lips of the Saviour 
upon the cross. And another circumstance which 
makes it not unlikely that seine plant of the Phyto¬ 
lacca genus, corresponds to the hyssop of Scripture, 
is the fact that all the species of this genus have 
peculiar detergent qualities, containing as they do a 
considerable, quantity of potash, so that a hundred 
pounds of its ashes afford forty-two pounds of pure 
caustic alkali. Thus such plants arc obviously suit¬ 
able for purification or cleansing. The Phytolacca 
usually grows to about a foot and a half in height, 
hut in Palestine it sometimes exceeds two feet. 

II YSTKKOPOTMl. See Deotekoeotmi 
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IACCITAOOGI, those whose office it was to 
carry the statue of l.vccucs (which sec), in solemn 
procession at the celebration of the Eltnmukm Mys¬ 
teries. When thus engaged their heads were crown¬ 
ed with myrtle, and they beat drum# and brazen in 
Btruments, dancing and singing an they marched 
aloug. 

IACCJIOS, the name applied to the mystic Bac¬ 
chus in the Eleusinian Mysteries (which see). 
He was regarded as a child, the son of Derncter and 
Zeus, and is by no means to be confounded with 
Dionysus the son of Zeus and Semcle. Tim name 
of Iacdhus was evidently given to the Phrygian god, 
because of the festive Bong of that name, which was 
sung in honour of him. The sixth day of the Eleu- 
sinia was specially dedicated to him, and on that 
day which bore his name, the statue of the god of 
vintage carrying a torch, and crowned with a myrtle 
wreath, was carried triumphantly from the Cerami- 
cos to Eleusis. Then it was that the famous torch 
procession was held, the people who took part in it 
being decorated with vine leaves, and marching to 
the melody of instrumental music, while a numerous 
procession of the initiated carrying mystic baskets, 
ehaunted in a most tumultuous manner the festive | 


song of Inechus. Then, moreover, the votaries 
paused on the bridge ol the (Vphissus, to ridicule 
those who passed underneath, and on re-entering the. 
sacred precincts by a gateway, called the mystical 
entrance, were admitted during the night to the most 
solemn of all the rit<$, being themselves thereupon 
designated the epopta- or the fully initiated. 

1ALDABAOTII, the name given by the Ophite 
scot of Gnostics in the second century to the Di> 
Mit.'tuiK (which see), or world former. In opposing 
the Judaizing sects of Gnostics, the Opiates evi¬ 
dently inclined to the side of Paganism, J he dis- 
. "met ion in regard to the Demiurge, between the 
classes of Gnostic sects, is well pointed out by Nean- 
der: “The Ophitic system,” says he, “represented 
the origin of the Demiurge, who is here named Ialda- 
haotlv, in altogether the same way as the Valenti- 
nian; moreover, in the doctrine of his relation to the 
higher system of the world, it is easy to mark the 
transition-point between the two systems. The Va- 
lentinian Demiurge is a limited being, who in his 
limitation imagines be acts with independence. The 
higher system of the wojfld is a* first unknown to 
him; he serves as its unconscious instrument. In 
the phenomena, or apper./antefc coming from that 
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higher world, lie is at first bewildered and thrown serpent to tempt man to disobedience. Thus th« 
into amazement; not, however, on account of his eyes of the first man were opened, and lie passed 


malignity, hut his ignorance. Finally, he is attracted, 
however, by the godlike, rises from his unconscious¬ 
ness and ignorance to consciousness, and thereafter 
serves the higher order of the world with joy. Ac¬ 
cording to the Ophitie system, on the. other hand, he 
is not only a limited being, but altogether hostile to 
the higher order of world, and so remains. The 
higher light he is possessed of in virtue of ids deri¬ 
vation from the Sophia, he only turns to the bad 
purpose of strengthening his position against the 
higher order of the universe, and rendering himself 
au independent sovereign. Hence the purpose of 
•Wisdom’ is to deprive him of the spiritual natures 
that have flowed over into tiis kingdom, and to draw 
them hack into itself, that so Taldabaoth with his 
entire creation, stripped of evory rational nature, 
may he given up to destruction. According to the 
Vslcntinian systom, on the contrary, the. Demiurge 
constitutes through eternity a grade of rational, 
moral existence, of subordinate rank indeed, hut still 
belonging to the harmonious evolution of the great 
whole. Yet hero again we can trace a relationship 
of ideas in the two systems; inasmuch as the Ophites 
represent the Demiurge as unconsciously and invo¬ 
luntarily subservient to Wisdom, working towards 
the accomplishment of its plans, and ultimately 
briuging about his own downfall awl annihilation. 
But if laldabaoth is, without willing or knowing it, 
an instrument to the purposes of divine wisdom, yet 
this gives him no distinction, as in the Valentinian 
system, but in this ho is oven put on a level with 
absolute evil:—it does not proceed from the excel¬ 
lence of his nature, but from the almighty power of 
the higher order of world. Even the evil spirit— 
the serpent form that sprang into existence when 
laldabaoth, full of hatred and jealousy towards man, 
looked down into the Hylc, and imaged himself on 
its surface, must against his will servo only ns au 
instrument to bring about tlio'purposes of wisdom.” 

According to the system of the Ophites, the em¬ 
pire over which laldabaoth .rules is the starry world, 
and through the influence of the stars lie holds the 
spirit of man in bondage and servitude. laldabaoth, 
and the spirits begotten by him, are the spirits 
of the seven great planets, the Sim, the Moon, Mars, 
Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, and Saturn; and to assert 
nis authority as the self-subsistent Lord and Crea¬ 
tor, he gives orders to the six angels under his com¬ 
mand to create man after their own common image. 
Thu order is obeyed, and man is created a huge cor¬ 
poreal mass, hut without a soul, until laldabaoth 
animates it with a living soul, a portion of himself. 
Thus, to the amazement and indignation of lalda- 
luioth, in man was concentrated the light, the soul, 
the reason of the whole creation. Jealous of the 
newly formed max. he. endeavours to reduce him to 
a state of blind unconsciousness, and thus of abject 
submission; but the mundane soul employed the 


from a state of unconscious limitation to a state 
of conscious freedom. Man now renounced allegi¬ 
ance to laldabaoth, who, to punish him, thrust him 
down from the region of the upper air, where until 
now he had dwelt in an ethereal body, into the dark 
earth, and banished him into a dark body. Man it 
now in a perilous situation, exposed to the evil in¬ 
fluences not only of the seven planetary spirits, but 
of the purely wicked and material spirits. Wisdom, 
however, never ceases to support man's kindred 
nature by fresh supplies of the higher spiritual in¬ 
fluence, and thus there is preserved in every age s 
race in which the seeds of the spiritual nature are 
saved from destruction. 

IuMabunth, the god of the Jews, was said by the 
Ophites to have brought about the crucifixion 01 
Jesus, because by the revelation of the unknown 
Father he. sought to subvert Judaism. After his 
resurrection, they alleged Jesus remained eighteen 
months upon the earth, during which time lie ac 
quired a clearer knowledge of the higher truth which 
he communicated to a few of his disciples. Upon 
this lie is raised by the celestial Christ to heaven, 
mid sits aL the right hand of laldabaoth , unobserved 
by him, for the purpose of receiving to himself every 
spiritual nature tlint has been emancipated and puri¬ 
fied by the redemption, and in proportion as Jesus 
becomes enriched by the attraction to himself of 
kindred natures, laldabaoth is deprived of all his 
higher virtues. The end is by means of Jesus to 
procure the enlargement of the spiritual life, con¬ 
fined in nature, mid bring it back to its original 
fountain, tho mundane soul, from which all has 
flowed. 

IAPETUS, a Titan, a son of Uranus and Ge, and 
the father of Prometheus. Hence he was regarded 
by the ancient Greeks as the ancestor of the human 
race. 

IA SO, a daughter of Asclepius, and sister of Hy- 
geia, and worshipped among the ancient Greeks as 
the goddess of recovery from sickness. 

IA SON I A, a surname of Athena at Cyeicus. 

IBERIAN CHURCH. See Georgian Church. 

IBIS, a bird held in the highest veneration among 
the ancient Egyptians, being consecrated to Thoth, 
who is generally represented with the head of an Ibis. 
This bird is known in natural history as the Ardca 
Ibis, and belongs to the order of birds called the Oral- 
latores or Waders. Its colour is entirely black; its 
beak remarkably crooked; its neck long and flexible. 
In general appearance it considerably resembles the 
stork. By destroying the serpents, frogs and toads 
which bred in the miry ground and slimy pools after 
the ebbing of the Nile, it became noted for its use¬ 
fulness ; and so highly were its services valued, that 
to kill one of these birds was a capital crime. Has 
selquist, Savigny, and others, consider the Ibis as 
identical with the Nttmeniiu albus of Cuvier. They 
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admit tlmt it devoured the worms and insects which 
lay scattered over the muddy nitrous precipitations 
of the overflowed fields of the Egyptians; and affirm 
that it was held sacred, not on account of its useful¬ 
ness in this respect, but simply os being a hierogly¬ 
phics] symbol of the Nile. It was regarded as pre¬ 
siding over all sacred and mystical learning of the 
Egyptian hierarchy, and accordingly it was often 
embalmed; hence many skeletons and mummies of 
this bird are found in tho British Museum. Tim 
Nnmenius allms was considered by Cuvier as identi¬ 
cal with the Abouhaunes, a species of curlew which 
was frequently seen by Bruce on the hanks of the 
Nile. 

IBUM, the marriage of a Jew with the widow of 
his deceased brother, according to the arrangement 
»f the Law of Moses. Thus in Deut. xxv. 5, it is 
expressly commanded, “ If brethren dwell together, 
and one of them die, and have no child, the wife of 
tlie dead shall not marry without unto a stranger: 
tier husband's brother shall go in unto her, and take 
her to him to wife, and perform the duty of an hus¬ 
band's brother unto her.” See Leviratr. 

ICELANDERS (Religion of). See Scandina¬ 
vians (Religion of Ancient). 

ICELUS, the sou of Sonants, and the brother of 
Morpheus, a god believed by the ancient Romans to 
preside over dreams. Ovid says that this deity was 
called IceltiH by the gods, but Pholxtor by men. 

ICMN’yEA, a surname of the ancient Greek god¬ 
dess Themis, derived probably from Ichnse, where 
Wie was worshipped. Ichnaxi was also a suniam" ot 
Nemesis. 

^lCUTIIUS (Gr. a fish), a technical word some¬ 
times used among the early Christians to denote 
Christ, because the initial letters of his names and 
titles in Greek, Jesus Christ, tho Son of God, our 
Saviour, technically put together make up the name 
Ichthus. This is alluded to by Tertullian and Op- 
tatus, the latter of whom alleges that from tliis cir¬ 
cumstance the font in Cliristian churches was termed 
Piscina or fish-pool. A curious allusion to this sub¬ 
met occurs in the work of Tertullian on Baptism, 
where he says, “ We fishes aro boru in water; con- 
omiablc to the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
[clUfais, a fish; ” and Ojitatus, when speaking of 
'his tecluiical name, says, “This is the Fish,” mean¬ 
ing Christ, “ which is brought down upon the waters 
of the font in baptism by invocation and prayer." 

ICHTHYOCENTAURI, fish-centaurs, fabulous 
beings in the ancient heathen mythology, having the 
upper part of their bodies of human shapo and the 
lower in the form of a fish; besides a peculiarity 
which distinguished them from Tritoiu, was that the 
place of the hands was supplied with horses’ feet. 

ICONOCLASTS (Or. eikon, an image, and kiato, 
to break), image-breakers, a name which was given 
to those who rejected the use of images in churches, 
in account of tho seal which they occasionally dis¬ 
played hi destroying them. It was particularly ap¬ 


plied in the eighth century to Leo the lsaurian and 
his followers, who sought in many eases by deeds 
of violence to show their abhorrence of Image-Wor¬ 
ship (which see). 

ICONODULI and ICONOLATR1 (Gr. eikon, 
an imago, and (Mia and latria, worship), terms ap¬ 
plied to those in tho eighth contury who favoured 
the. worship of images. 

ICONOSTASIS, the screen in Greek churches 
which separates the holy table, prothesis, and vestry 
from the nave or body of the church. Within this 
screen the clergy alono are permitted to enter; 
there are even express canons to prohibit women go¬ 
ing within it. Thm screen is called IcanmUim, bo- 
cause several ikons or pictures of a sacred character 
are usually painted upon it. The idea of this screen 
or vail seems to have been taken from tho vail which 
separated the holy place from the holy of holies in 
the Jewish temple. 

I CO XUS, a sect of religionists in Japan, originnt 
ing from an individual so esteemed fur his sanc¬ 
tity, that his devotees celebrate his festival every 
year. On that occasion multitudes assemble from 
all parts of the empire of Japan, imagining that he 
who first sets foot in tho tcmplo is entitled to pecu¬ 
liar blessings. The excessive anxiety of every ono 
to obluin this privilege sometimes leads to fatal con¬ 
sequences from the pressure of the crowd. 

IDA, a sacred mountain in Crete, celebrated 
among the ancient Romans as being the nursing- 
place of Jupiter. There was a mountain also, or 
rather a chain of mountains, in Troas, famed as hav¬ 
ing, according to Homer, been frequented by the 
gods during the Trojan war. 

ID.EA MATER, a name sometimes applied to 
the goddess Cvni.I.K (which see). 

IILEI DACTYLL rice Dactyl! Iiwkt. 

1DAL1A, a surname of Aphrodite, derived from 
the town of ldalion in Cyprus, 

IDE, one of the Idaan nymphs, to whose cure 
Rhea intrusted the infiffit Zeus. This was also the 
name of ono of the Idicau nymphs by whom Zens 
became the father of one vf the Idrmn Dneh/h. 

IDEALISTS, a class of philosophic thinkers, 
which lias chiefly arise,n in modern times. They 
may conveniently be divided into two (lasses, tho 
subjective idealists, who absorb every thing in the 
subject, the me; and the objective idealists, who re¬ 
duce everything to the one infinite, unchangeable, 
objective substance or being, of which, and in which 
all things consist. The first in modern times who 
laid the foundation of idealism in philosophy was 
Des Cartes, who derived some of our most impor¬ 
tant notions from the inward activity of the mind, 
without any reference whatever to sensation, or to 
the material world around us. By thus removing 
the notion of matter to a distance, and concentrating 
the whole attention of the qpind upon its own innate 
ideas, he brought ont into peculiar prominence the 
notion of the infinite and dl-ptrfect Being. Male 
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oranche, pushing to its legitimate conclusions the 
idealism of Des Cartes, taught that the human mind 
sees everything in the Divine, and that God him¬ 
self is our intelligible world. All secondary causes 
were thus merged in tho one infinite cause, and 
human liberty was lost in a continued succession of 
Divine impulses. It was Spinoza, however, who de¬ 
veloped the ultimate results of the Cartesian princi¬ 
ples. Ho absorbed both man and nature in God, 
our whole individuality (wingabsorbed in the Divine 
sulwtnneo, human freedom giving placo fo the most 
absolute fatalism, and God being deprived of all per¬ 
sonality, becoming synonymous with the universe, 
embracing in himself alone all its endless pheno¬ 
mena. 

In England, Herbert, Cumberland, and Cudworth 
came forward as advocates of the idealist system, 
declaring certain connate principles or laws of na¬ 
ture as being at the foundation of the whole social 
nature of man, as well as the framework of society. 
The “connate principles" of Cumberland are the 
“pure conceptions" of Cudworth, and are no other 
than the eternal truths of Plato, which existed from all 
eternity in the mind of God, and towards which the 
mind may ever strive to attain. With Locke com¬ 
menced u reaction against idealism, and the intro¬ 
duction of a system of sensationalism which struck 
at the root of those fundamental principles which 
are so important to the interests of morality and re¬ 
ligion. Lord Shaftesbury was the first to point out 
the dangerous influence) of the sensational system of 
Locke. Clarke and llutler followed with powerful 
arguments in favour of God and revealed religion 
drawn from the mental and moral constitution of 
man. So far all was moderate and useful. But 
Bishop Berkeley appeared, setting forth a system of 
extreme idealism, which went far to ignore the exist¬ 
ence of au external world, and to mako man live only 
in a world of objectless ideas. The idealistic system 
of Berkeley, combined with the idealistic, scepticism 
of Hume, threw tho utmost (flsoredit upon the whole 
speculative philosophy of the idealists, and led to the 
formation of a school of Scotch philosophy, which, 
by a combination of all that was good in both the 
sensationalist and idealist systems, tended to recon¬ 
cile tho two conflicting philosophies on the ground 
of common sense. 

It is Germany, however, that may properly be 
considered as the native soil of Idealism. The Ger¬ 
man mind is naturally prone to idealistic views, 
which, accordingly, form the staple of their most 
profound philosophical systems. Previous to the 
days of Leibnitz it had been a recognized axiom, 
that “all that oxists in tho understanding,previously 
existed in sensation," and to tliat illustrious philoso¬ 
pher belongs the high merit of having first made the 
important remark, “ except the understanding itself.” 
Hence lie drew tho inference that there are necessary 
truths, the certainty of which is founded not on ex¬ 
perience, but ou intuition. He saw plainly that the 


idealism of Dcs Cartes, Malebranche, and Spinoza 
went to deprive the universe of a eause, and to ren¬ 
der all created things nothing more than modes of tho 
one infinite and unalterable existence. To obviate 
this difficulty he supposed material objects to be all ot 
them of a compound character, consisting of monads 
or ultimate atoms, each of them containing an inward 
energy, by virtue of which they develop themselvua 
spontaneously. The absolute, the original monad, is 
God, from which all other monads have their origin, 
both the conscious atoms of soul, and the unconscious 
atoms of matter. The atoms arc all of them inde¬ 
pendent of one another, and, therefore, can have no 
mutual action and reaction. To explain this, Leib¬ 
nitz devised the doctrine of a pre-existent harmony, 
whereby all the monads, though acting separately 
and independently, act nevertheless in complete uni¬ 
son and harmony, so as to accomplish the great, pur¬ 
pose of their creation. Thus, in the view of Leib¬ 
nitz, God lias brought into actual operation the best 
possible order of tilings. “Hence again," says Mr. 
Morell, “his theory of metaphysical evil, as consist¬ 
ing simply in limitation; of physical evil, os the re¬ 
sult of this limitation; and of moral evil, as being 
permitted for the sake of a greater ultimate good. 
Hence, lastly, his support of the doctrine of philoso¬ 
phical necessity, as being the only kind of liberty 
which is consistent with the pre-established order of 
the universe. In the view, therefore, which Leib¬ 
nitz took of tho innate faculties of the human mind, 
as opposed to the empiricism of Locke; in his dy 
mimical theory of matter, making it ultimately homo¬ 
geneous with spirit; in his denial of the mutual 
influence of the soul and the body, thus destroying, 
to say the least, the necessity of the bitter in account¬ 
ing for our mental phenomena; in all this we see 
the fruitful seeds of idealism, which only needed to 
be cast into a congenial soil, to expand into a com¬ 
plete and imposing system.” 

But the eminent German thinker, who gave a 
decided form and shape to the Idealist philosophy, 
was Immanuel Kant. He set himself to discover 
the primary elements of consciousness, and to lay 
down with simplicity and clearness the possibility 
value, and extent of A priori notions or intuitions. 
The true tests of such A priori conceptions were, ac¬ 
cording to Kant, universality and necessity, and by ap- 
lying these tests we discover two universal and neces¬ 
sary ideas attached to evory perception, namely time 
and space. Our knowledge, then, is strictly phenome¬ 
nal under the two fixed forms of time and space; and 
all investigations into the essence of things must ne¬ 
cessarily be fruitless. We are furnished, according to 
the philosophy of Kant, with another faculty, that of 
understanding, which gives form and figure to the 
material furnished by sensation. He discovered, 
also, certain necessary forms of our understanding, 
which he called categories, or fixed relations. Thus, 
by a dose analytical investigation, he was able to 
unfold the quantity, quality, relation, and mode of ex- 





istencc of all objects whatever. Tlio sensitive faculty 
affords the matter of a notion, and the understanding 
the form. That which connects the two, and which 
forms the schema of our notions, is Time. The high¬ 
est faculty in the Kantian philosophy is pure reason, 
which aims at the final, the absolute, the uncondi¬ 
tioned in human knowledge. “ Hut now the best,” 
to quote the language of Murell, “ the most satisfac¬ 
tory, and by far the most useful part of the Kantian 
philosophy is to come, that, namely, in which ho 
sets aside the results of speculative reason by those 
of the practical reason. The immortality of the 
soul, the freedom of the. will, the existence of God, 
and all such supersensual ideas cannot, it is true, he. 
demonstrated; but, says Kant, our reason lias not 
only a speculative movement, it has also a prac¬ 
tical movement, by which it regulates the conduct of 
man, ami does this with such a lofty bearing and 
such an irresistible authority that it is impossible for 
any rational being to deny its dictates. (Categori¬ 
cal imperative.) Ideas, therefore, which in theory 
cannot hold good in practice arc seen to have a real¬ 
ity, because they become the cause of human actions, 
an effect which could never take place if there were 
not some real existence to produce it. 

“That man has indisputably a moral nature, and 
that he is imperatively commanded to act according 
to it. no good man will deny. Ilut what dues this 
moral nature and this command to action imply V 
Manifestly it implies the freedom of the will, for 
otherwise action on moral principles iR impossible ; 
it implies also the existence of God, otherwise there 
were, a law without a lawgiver; and it implies, lastly, 
a future state as the goal to which all human actions 
(end. In this part of his philosophy, therefore. Kant 
rendered good service to the true interests of mora¬ 
lity; neither can we loo much admire the force with 
which he repels all the low, Hellish, ami utilitarian 
grounds of morality, basing it all upon the categori¬ 
cal imperative, the authoritative voice of the*great 
Lawgiver of the universe, os its everlasting founda¬ 
tion. It is true that, all these matters lie beyond the 
region of actual science, but nevertheless they are 
within the bounds of a rational faith (vcmmi/t-glaul'c), 
the dictates of which every good, virtuous, and reli¬ 
gious mind will readily admit." 

Thus Kant laid a new foundation for philosophy 
upon the twofold ground of the pure andth c practical 
-eason, making scientific knowledge almost entirely 
subjective. 

The modem Gorman school of philosophy is in its 
true character essentially idealistic. It concerns it¬ 
self little with the ever-changing phenomena, whe¬ 
ther of the internal or the external world, but directs 
Its whole energies to the solution of the great prob¬ 
lems which relate to the existence and the nature of 
God, of the universe, and of human freedom. It 
passes from the finite and the conditioned to find a 
solid foundation for all its inquiries in the infinite 
sod unconditioned. “ The philosophy of the abso¬ 


lute," says one of the most recent historians of mo¬ 
dern philosophy, “that which seeks to penetrate 
into the principle w of things, -although it may seem 
strange to our modes and habits of thought, yet has 
played a great part in the scientific, history of the 
world. It formed the lauds of the early speculations 
of the Asiatic world. It characterised some of the 
most remarkable phases of the early Greek philoso¬ 
phy, particularly that of the Identic school, l'lato, 
with all the lofty grandeur of his sublime spirit, 
sought tor the absolute, in the arehetypes existing 
in the Divine mind. The Alexandrine philosopher* 
aimed at the solution of the same problem ; ming¬ 
ling their theories with the mysticism of the East, 
and calling, even, to their aid, tin* lights of the Chris¬ 
tian revelation. In more rerent times Spinoraorigi¬ 
nated similar investigations, whieh were soon moiildod 
into a system of stern and uutlincliing pantheism; 
and in him we see the model, upon which the modern 
idealists of Germany have renewed their search into 
the absolute ground of all phenomena. It is, in fact, 
in the various methods, by which it is supposed, tlmt 
we are conducted to the absolute, whether by faith, 
intuition, or reason, that the different phases of the 
German metaphysics have originated; and, conse¬ 
quently, it is by keeping our eve upon this point, 
that wo shall possess the most ready key to their in¬ 
terpretation.” 

Kant led the way in Germany towards subjective 
idealism, hut Fichte, went far beyond his master in 
the same direction, making self or the Kgo the abso¬ 
lute principle of all philosophy both intellectual and 
moral. The outward universe was, in his view, no¬ 
thing more than the reflex of our own activity. All 
reasoning being thus necessarily limited within tint 
narrow circle of our own conscious existence, it was 
plainly impossible to arrive at any satisfactory con¬ 
clusion in reference to the existence, of God. Nature 
and God alike disappeared in the system of Fichte; 
and self, or the Kg<> ltccumc the sole existence in the 
universe. At this polfit the idealism of Germany 
reached its climax and consummation. In his Inter 
years, Fichte felt the difficulty, if not the impossibil¬ 
ity, of maintaining the position in which lie had at 
first entrenched himself. If self in the sole absolute 
existence by which the whole universe in constructed, 
the question naturally arises, Wluit in the foundation 
o'" this activity of the Ego, which we term mind? Is 
there not something real at the foundation of these 
subjective phenomena? Questions of this kind led 
to a modification by Fichte of his philosophical sys¬ 
tem, by introducing another absolute principle be¬ 
sides the Ego or self. Hence the philosophy ot 
Identity, which, though originating with Fichte, was 
afterwards matured and systematised by Schelling. 
Self was no longer viewed as the one absolute exist¬ 
ence, but the one absolute existence was now os 
sorted to belong both to th| subject* and the object, 
the me and the ml-me, self and the universe, both of 
which are identical, being ali'-.e fhanifestetioiis of om 
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and the same absolute Divine inind, or actual modifi¬ 
cations of the Divine essence. God and the uni¬ 
verse, as well as God and self are pronounced to be 
identical: “Tills infinite Veiny, containing every¬ 
thing in itself potentially which it can aft or wards 
become actually, strives by tho law which we have 
above indicated after self-development, lly the first 
movement (tho potcnco of reflection) it embodies its 
own infinite attributes in the finite. In doing this, 
it produces finite objects, i. c. finite reflections of it¬ 
self, and thus sees itself objectified in the forms and 
productions of the material world. This first move¬ 
ment then gives rise to the philosophy of nature. 
The second movement (potcnco of subsumption) is 
(ho regress of the finite into the infinite; it is na¬ 
ture, as above constituted, again making itself abso¬ 
lute, and retissumiiig the form of the Eternal. The 
result of tliis movement is mind, as existing in man, 
which is nothing else than nature gradually raised to 
a state of consciousness, and attempting in that way 
to return to its infinite form. The combination of 
these two movements (the. poleneo of reason) is the 
reunion of (lie subject and object, iu divine reason; 
it is God, not in his original or potential, but in his 
unfolded and realized existence, forming tho whole 
universe of mind and being.” 

According to this extreme idealistic system, there 
is no difference between God ami the Universe. 
The systom was as completely as that of Spinoza, a 
system of Absolute pantheism, and the whole uni¬ 
verse, both of mind and null ter, was made one neces¬ 
sarily acting machine. Schelling felt that his philo¬ 
sophy was liable to this serious and even fatal 
objection, and after revolving the whole subject more 
maturely, he gave to the world his Positive. Philoso¬ 
phy, as lie called his new system, in opposition to his 
former \ iews, which he. termed his Negative Philoso¬ 
phy. The one system was not intended to contradict, 
but to complete and perfect the other. 

Tho following admirable resumd of Sclielluig’s new 
or positive philosophy is given by Moroll: “In 
order to rise above the pantheistic point of view, we 
must distinguish between Jhe A/m/u/?, as ground of 
all things, and Godhead, ns ono particular manifesta¬ 
tion of it. The primary form of the Absolute is will 
or self-action. It is an absolute power of becoming 
in reality what it is in the germ. The second form 
in which it appears is that of being; i. e. the realiza¬ 
tion of what its will or power indicated to be pos¬ 
sible. But as yet there is no personality, no Deity 
properly so called. For tins we must add the further 
idea of freedom, which « the power that the Abso¬ 
lute possesses of remaining either in its first or its 
second potonce, as above stated. In this unity, 
which contains the three ideas of action, of existence, 
and of freedom, consists the proper idea of GM. God, 
before the existence of the world, is the undeveloped, 
impersonal, absolute essence, from which all things 
proceed; it is only after this essence is developed, 
and has passed successively into the three states of 


action, of objective existence, and of freedom, that 
iie attains personality, and answers to the proper no¬ 
tion of Deity. 

“ With regard to creation, we can now explain the 
existence of the world without identifying it with 
I ieity, as is done in the ordinary pantheistic hypo¬ 
thesis. The absolute is the real ground of all tilings 
that exist, but the absolute is not yet Deity. That 
element in it, which passes into the creation and 
constitutes its essence, is not the whole essence of 
Deity; it is not tliat part of it which, peculiarly 
speaking, makes it divine. The material world 
then, is simply one form or potcuce in which the 
absolute chooses to exist; in which it freely deter¬ 
mines to objectify itself, and consequently is only 
one step towards the realization of the full concep¬ 
tion of Deity, ns a Divine Person. 

“ Man is the summit of the creation—be is that 
part of it in which tho absolute sees himself most 
fully portrayed as the perfect image or type of the 
infinite reason. In him, objective creation has taken 
the form of subjectivity; and hence lie is said, in 
contradistinction to everything else, to have been 
formed in the image of God. 

“To solve the problem of moral evil, we must 
keep in mind, that man, though grounded in the ab¬ 
solute, still is not identified with Deity; since the 
divine, clement, namely, the unity of the three poten¬ 
cies of the original essence, is wanting to him. Still, 
man bears a perfect resemblance to God, and there¬ 
fore must be free, nnd fully capable of acting, if he 
choose, against his own destiny. This actually took 
jilaee, inasmuch as he attempted, like God, to create, 
separating the three potencies, which were shadowed 
forth in him us the image of Deity, and not being able 
in doing so to retain their unity. Hence the will or 
man was removed from the centre of the divine will, 
attempted to act independently, and brought confu¬ 
sion mid moral obliquity into his nature. Man would 
become like a God, and by attempting to do so, he 
lost the very imago of God which lie did possess.” 

The idealist views of Ficlite and Schelling, though 
agreeing in some respects, start from two different 
and even opposite points; the former sotting out 
from the subjective, and the latter from the objec- 
tivc, the one regarding self as the absolute, the other, 
tho infinite and eternal mind. Hegel, however, baa 
carried to its extreme limit, the idealism of Germany. 
He denies the existence alike of the subject and the 
object, self and the universo, and considers the only 
real existence to be the relation between the two, 
ami the universe therefore to be a universe of rela¬ 
tions. God, instead of being an -absolute and self- 
existent reality, is a constantly developing process, 
manifesting itself in the progress of the human con¬ 
sciousness. He is an eternally advancing process of 
thinking, going onward in a threefold movement, the 
first, beiug thought simply considered in itself, the 
second, thought in its objective aspect, which is na¬ 
ture, and the third, tliought returning to itselfj which 
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Thus with Hegel, God is not ft person, but 
es of thoughts of an eternal mind. 

. 'v'Germany, during the last quarter of « century, has 
been the scene of an almost uninterrupted struggle 
between Bible theologians and Atheistic or rather 
Pantheistic Idealists. Nowhere else has the perni¬ 
cious influence of Idealism upon the religion of a 
country been felt so sensibly as in Germany. There 
we find a class of writers terming them solves na¬ 
tionalists, and carrying with them a large body of 
intelligent and thoughtful men, who have reasoned 
themselves into a rejection of the whole objective 
element of Christianity, leaving nothing but the d 
pru/ri religious conceptions of the human mind. And 
even these original conceptions arc not loft intact by 
this baneful philosophy. The belief in the existence 
of a God, for example, what does it become in tiro 
hands of a German idealist, who 1ms arrived at the 
conviction that God is one with the universe itself? 
Such a natural theology is nothing less thun pure 
unblushing infidelity in a different form from that 
which it was wont to assume. The infidel has often 
declared that God is the universe, and the modem 
German Idealist affirms that the universe is God. In 
both cases alike, the one personal God is lost in a 
vague abstraction which can neither attract our love 
nor awaken our fears. 

For a time, in consequence of the extreme views 
put forward by Strauss and the Tubingen school, a 
reaction took plac.e, and idealism began to lose its 
prestige and influence, but between 18-14 and 1848, 
in Northern Germany more especially, the system 
was revived in its worst forms by the. Friend# of 
Light, beaded by IThlich of Magdeburg, and tbo Ger¬ 
man Catholic «, headed by Konge. This movement, 
though it excited a great sensation while it lasted, 
was fortunateiy only temporary iu its duration; and 
for some years past Idealistic Infidelity has been 
giving place throughout almost every part of Ger¬ 
many to a practical Christianity, which, by* means 
of Young Men’s Associations^ Inner Missions, and 
otiicr religious and philauthrfF Movements, is rap¬ 
idly diffusing a love of evar l r^’ruth among all 
classes of the people. SerfS*ixa, Infidels, 

IDENTITY (PHiLflj;* 5 J*£ fron « W|«m of 
philosophical belief wl| r ** * ' . \uy in 

the present century w» g, of 5 , lolgj or Ad out 
to its full extent by t %t s qualities and at/ Mlt ' re 
identity was maintained jt God and 

the Universe. See Ideai^A { 0 rm</ 

1DINI, the term used n ]j A alleff sacrifice among 
the Kafr*. This rite is,' belie vkvellb their ancestors, 
not to the Supreme Blether fie stem to tliink that 
by burning fat or ra £ 0 are tdpd them, they can 
appease their anger. jHie* was rarely prac¬ 
tised, and only in cases where they wished to avert 
some apprehended evil. 

IDIOTdB (Or. private men), a name applied by 
some of the early Christian writers to the private j 


members of the church as distinguished from the 
clergy and those who held public office in the church. 
The same term was applied by the Jews to private 
judges or arbiters, chosen by private parties to settle 
disputes, and they received the name of hiioUr, be¬ 
cause they were the loweftt rank of judges, mid not 
settled as a standing court by the Sanhedrim. 

IDMON, a son of A jtollo and Astoria , worshipped 
by the Megarians and Boeotians at Heractcia as the 
protector of the place. 

11)01 1 , a fancied representation of a heathen god. 
According to the popular traditions of ancient 
Greece, there never was a time when the gods laid 
not a visible representation of one form or another, 
it is probable indeed, that for a long period there 
existed in Greece no other Mat lies than those of the 
gods. According to Eusebius, the Greeks were not 
worshippers of images before, tlio time of t’eerops, 
who first of all erected statues to Minerva. l*ln 
tarch informs us, that Nmna forbade the Romans to 
represent the deity under the form of a man or an 
animal. Lucian says that the ancient Egyptians 
had no statues in their temples, and Herodotus al- 
timis that the ancient Persians had no images of 
their gods, while Oiesar alleges that the Germans 
had few. Tacitus, speaking of the last-inenlioned 
people, says, “Their deities were not immured in 
temples, nor represented under any kind of resem¬ 
blance to the human form. To do either, were in 
their opinion to derogate from the majesty of supe¬ 
rior beings.” 

Idols were probably at first of the rudest form, 
being nothing more than shapeless blocks of wood ot 
stone. The l’liu-niciuuH indeed in very remote times 
worshipped the B.ctylia (winch see), or large me¬ 
teoric stones which had fallen from the atmosphere, 
and which were believed to he sent down by the 
gods themselves as their images. Ilenco these 
stones were sometimes called heaven stones. The 
worship of tfie Iketylia, however, was not limited to 
the Phoenicians; a holy stone was held os sacred to 
Cybek in Galatia; another to the sun-god lielinya- 
batu* in Syria; and another still to A polio at, tho 
temple of Delphi. Jabloimki also declares that tho 
principal idol among the ancient Arabians was a square 
blae.k stone, four feet high, ami two feet broad, to 
which they gavo the name of Dysarct. In tbo same 
category may be classed the Kaalxt of the modem 
Mohammedans. 

From the barbarous and uncouth appearance ot 
tho idols of many heathen tribes, it may be inferred 
that the earliest efforts of the thnymoi ot god-makers 
must have been sufficiently unartistic. And yet 
from several passages in the Iliad of Homer, we 
learn, tliat both temples and statues of the gods ex¬ 
isted in the early ages of Grecian history. The 
lonians of Asia Minor were more especially remark¬ 
able for tlieir sculptured representations of the goda. 
The first efforts at statuary, both in the colonics and 
in the mother-country of Qreecfe, were undoubtedly 
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statues of their divinities. Pur private and domes¬ 
tic devotion, rather than public worship, idols were 
constructed of baked clay. Those which were de¬ 
signed to be placed in temples were composed more 
generally of wood, but afterwards of marble and 
bronze, executed in what is called the arelmie or 
hieratic style, which was so scrupulously followed for 
a long period that Greek art in this department was 
stationary. The ancient forms of the gods were 
strictly preserved, even when improvement had taken 
place in the material of which they were composed, 
wood being exchanged for marble, bronze, ivory, and 
even gold. Jn one class of statues of the gods, those 
namely which were dedicated in the temples as aim - 
themala, no such rigid adherence to traditionary cus¬ 
tom was demanded, and hero, accordingly, artists gra¬ 
dually rose to a higher stylo of art. When Athens, 
however, iu the end of the lifth and beginning of the 
fourth contury beforo Christ, became the centre of 
the tine arts in Greece, slat nary became emancipated 
from its ancient restrictions, and the representations 
of tlio gods were executed in a style of surpassing 
beauty approaching even to the sublime. The sta¬ 
tue of Pallas by Phidias, ami much more that of the 
Olympian Zeus by the same artist, were universally 
admired. After the Peloponnesian war, the school 
of Scopus and Praxiteles arose, which was for a time 
considered as superior even to that of Phidias; but 
though their female statues were probably unrivalled, 
the productions of this school, generally speaking, 
failed to art'e.ct the mind of the spectator with those 
pure and ennobling feelings which were excited by 
the contemplation of the statues which came from 
the hand of Phidias. In the various kingdoms which 
iirosu out of the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
statues of Iho gods were seldom made, and the arts 
both of painting and statuary lidding ample scope in 
secular objects, ceased to direct their exclusive or 
even their happiest eilurts to representations of pa¬ 
gan deities. Nay, the vanity of kings tended to in¬ 
troduce a new kind of staraes, the bust of a king 
being sometimes placed upon the body of a statue of 
a god. Etruscan art combined the Grecian style of 
statuary with the old Asiatic or Babylonian, which, 
while it constructed idols of a colossal size, formed 
them of a composite character of beasts and men, 
being intended rattier as typical and emblematic 
figures than statues of gods. 

The Romans are believed to have had no images 
of the gods before the time of the first Tarquin; and 
for n long time after tlrnt period they were indebted 
to Etruscan artists for their statues of wood or clay. 
The earliest metal statue of a deity is asserted by 
Pliny to have been a statue of Ceres, al^put B. c. 
485. Livy, however, mentions a metal colossal 
statue of Jupiter Capitoliims, ns having been made 
about n. c.. 1|>0. During the Empire, artists some¬ 
times flattered'die Emperors by representing them 
in statues under a deified character, and the ladies of 
the imperial family "as goddesses. 


The introduction of Christianity, and more espe 
daily its establishment in the Roman Empire in the 
fourth century of our era, proved the destruction of 
pagan idols, however skilfully and elegantly formed 
This crusade against the statues of the gods com¬ 
menced in the latter part of the reign of Constantine, 
and continued gradually to advance, until under 
Theodosius the Younger it pervaded all parts of the 
Umpire. Not that the Christians despised the arts, 
or were incapable of appreciating scsthetie excellence 
whether in painting or in sculpture, but jtheir hos¬ 
tility to pagan idols was wholly of a religious nature. 
They detested idolatry, even though decorated with 
the most attractive charms of artistic beauty. It is 
enougli to point to the remarkable progress of art in 
the middle ages, in order to vindicate Christianity 
from the charge which has sometimes been ignorantly 
brought against it, that the spirituality of its diame¬ 
ter lias rendered it the enemy of the fine arts. 

Idols, in the early ages, were usually coloured not 
so much from a love of ornament aa to convey cm 
bleinatic truths. On this subject -Mr. Gross makes 
the following judicious remarks: “The colours of 
thu images of the gods were usually of symbolical 
import, and they seem to require a brief notice 
in tins place, as they are a constituent element of 
ieonology. According to AViuckehimtin, ‘ On Alle¬ 
gory,’ Bacchus was dad in a red or scarlet robe, 
the emblem of wine, or as some suppose, of the 
victory which the jolly god achieved over man¬ 
kind when he introduced among them many of the 
arts and comforts of life. Pan, l’riupus, the Sa¬ 
tyrs, etc., were likewise painted red, and Plutarch 
assures us that red was originally the prevailing col¬ 
our of the idols. Osiris—the personification of the 
solar year of the Egyptians—was represented in a 
painting of vast dimensions, with a blue face and 
blue arms and feet, and resting on a black ground ; 
symbolical of the sun in its Kubterrestrial orbit. 
Black and blue also distinguished the portrait of the 
planetary god Saturn, and were typical of the sun in 
Capricorn, or its southern declension to the zone of 
sable Ethiopia. As the king of the lower regions, 
Serapis was painted black among the Egyptians, 
while the image of Jupiter among the same people, 
was av’ 0Il0 '’rrvrmi-Qscftvlct; that of Mars a red Btone, 
and £i/4grey or'wvith the same colour; that of 
A poll/v enus’s dyp<f\fltrous hue of gold, and Mer¬ 
cury’s Sa -Uane in the lut^k the modest bine. The 
natural coTtwraevercd vviines of which the images of 
the gods wereY he ‘ihc Kfere often selected on ac¬ 
count of their therefore i. significance. Thus that 
indefatigable tnLd 0 f being' * ias > informs us that the 
river-gods of til a constantly made altogether of 
white marble, nV the proere ** ie statue of the 
Nile, a black stoufcn chosen to denote the Ethiopic 
origin of the fluviatile divinity: a Xilic bust in the 
Napoleon-museum confirms this statement. Agree¬ 
ably to their cosmogony, the Hindoos selected the 
dark-blue colour to typify water as the primordial 
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element of creation. Hence this colour also desig¬ 
nated N&rajaii, the mover of the primitive waters. 
According to Jones' Diaaertotuma relatiiu / to jlaia, 
a handsome image of this god wrought in blue mar¬ 
ble, might be seen at C'atumiidu, the principal city 
of Nepal, ill a reclining attitude, and in the act of 
swimming. On the first of January, the Roman 
consul, clothed in a white toga, and mounted upon a 
white horse, rode up to the Capitol: it was in honour 
of Jupiter, who—as wo learn from l’herceydes, was 
adored there as the sun-god of the Romans, as also 
in commemoration of the victory of that deity over 
the giants, when the many-ovod and nuuiy-handed 
liriareus—winter, as the mischievous leader of the 
rebellious host, was himself most signally defeated. 
This consular ceremony presented the living image 
of the solar deity, imbued witii the, hue of light. 
Finally, Ceres was the black or the refulgent god¬ 
dess, accordingly as she spent her time in the hodean 
or supernal regions; and Vesta, us the earth, was 
green, wliile in her capacity of fire-goddess, the col¬ 
our of flame defined and illustrated her divinity.” 

The idea which heathens generally have formed 
of idols is, that after they are consecrated with 
certain ceremonies the gods come down and take 
up their abode in them, so that the images are 
honoured as the mansions of tlm gods. And Au¬ 
gustin, giving an account of the opinions of the 
Egyptian Ilermes Trismegistus, says, “Ho main¬ 
tained images to be, as it wore, the bodies of the 
gods; certain spirits had their residence in them, 
having been invited thither by their worshippers, 
and had great power in granting the prayers and 
bringing about such things as were requested of 
thorn. This unitin'; of invisible spirits with images, 
and forming them into one animated body, lie termed 
the making of gods • and held that there were people 
who were masters of that great and wonderful art." 
This was the common opinion among the, heathens. 
Dr. Pococke asserts, that the adoration which the 
ancient Arabs paid their gods was founded on this 
indwelling principle ; and he informs us frnin their 
writers that when Mohammed and his followers 
destroyed their idols at'Mecca, they believed tins 
spirits which dwelt in them were to he seen in tears 
bewailing and lamenting their condition as being de¬ 
prived of their earthly abodes. 

IDOLATERS, worshippers of idol*, or persons 
who ascribe to created objects qualities and attributes 
peculiar to the Creator. It is dffhc'■»**) ascertain 
at what precise period man kit formed, *to swerve 
from the worship of the only trui allegoric*' ’dolatry. 
There is some reason to believe Weller, V au |ititedi lu- 
vian world was not altogether trete ancient^ j lc j n0UH 
sin. In Gen. vi. 11, we are t fjpd that the earth 
abo was corrupt before God," whieme wtferpreted by 
the Jewish doctors as referring to the prevalence of 
imparity or idolatry. And when it is said, in refer¬ 
ence to the days of Enos, the son of Seth, 11 Then 
began men to call upon the name of the Lord,” 
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Maimomdes and the Rabbis generally translate the 
passage thus : “ Then was there profanation by in¬ 
voking the name of the Lord," implying in their 
view that the name of God was given to creatures. 
Rut whether such a rendering of this passage he 
allowable or not, a comparison of Gen. si, 5, with 
Itoni. i. 2d, seems to favour the notion that idolatry 
svas practised before the Flood. And Sauehoiiintho, 
one of the oldest of profane writers, states, that the 
sun came to be worshipped in the second generation 
from Adam, and pillars or rude stones in the fifth 
generation, and statues and eminent persons itt the 
ninth. 

Soon after the Deluge we find idolatry prevailing 
in the world, ’i he family of Abraham worshipped 
idols beyond the river Euphrates in Dr of the Chal¬ 
dees, anil Lillian of Mesopotamia had teraphim or 
idols, which Rachel secretly carried with her when 
she. left her fat Iter’s house. The Egyptians were 
given to idolatry before Jacob and his sons went 
down tliilhcr; and from Josh, x x i v. 1-1, it appears 
plain that the Israelites served idols in the land of 
Egypt. On their departure from the land of bond¬ 
age, we find them worshipping idols, and when they 
had settled in the land of Canaan, they adi^ite.d va- 
rioiuf deities, which were worshipped by thi'Cauaaii- 
ilos and other neighbouring nations. 

^Thc first of the Jewish kings who introduced 
idolatry as a national worship was Solomon, who 
not only himself served strange gods, hut- caused 
temples to bo erected throughout the country in 
their honour, and burnt incense to them. Jero¬ 
boam, who headed the rebellion of tin* ten tribes, set 
up tlie worship of two golden calves, one at Bethel, 
and the other at l)ao. Nor was the, king of Judah 
guiltless of this gross sin; on the contrary, his peo¬ 
ple excelled their fathers in the homage which they 
paid to false gods, for we are told 1 Kings xiv. 23, 
that “ they also built them high places, and images, 
and groves, on every high hill, and under every 
green tree.” Many of the kings f Judah were 
idolaters, but Alia/ surpassed them all. Me walked 
in the ways of the kings of lsraid, mintc molten 
images of Baalim, and it. is related of him in 2 Kings 
xvi. 3, “ But ho walked in the way of the kings of 
Israel, yea, and made his son to pass through the 
fire, according to the abominations of the heathen, 
whom the Lord east out from before the children of 
Israel." The brazen serpent which Moses had made 
at the command of God had been converted into an 
idol, and incense was burned to it, but Ilezekiah, in 
his zeal for the worship of the true God, broke it in 
pieces, and called it. Nelmshtan, a mere piece of 
bras*. The succeeding princes vied with each other 
in their attachment to idols with the honourable ex 
e-eption of good king Josiah. After the return of 
the Jews, however, from their' seventy^jsears’ capti¬ 
vity in Babylon, they wholly renou/feed idolatry by 
the advice of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The earliest form of idolatry’ was that which is 
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known by the name of Tsdbai/m , or the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, namely, the sun, moon, and 
stars. Thu seems to have prevailed among the Ba¬ 
bylonians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians. To tiiat may 
have succeeded the worship of the elements, particu¬ 
larly of fire, which was practised at an early period 
in Chaldea and Persia. “ Each element,” says Mal¬ 
let in his Northern Antiquities, “ was, according to 
the faith of primeval man, under the guidance of 
some being peculiar to it. The earth, the water, the 
fire, the air, the sun, moon, and stars, had each their 
respective divinity. The trees, forests, rivers, moun¬ 
tains, rocks, winds, thunder, and tempests, had the 
same; and merited on that score a religious worship, 
which at first could not be directod to the visible ob¬ 
ject, but to the intelligence with which it was ani¬ 
mated.” 

An idea has prevailed amoug almost all heathen 
nations, that the authority and influence of the 
gods were limited to particular localities. Hence in 
2 Kings xvii. 2(5, the colonists sent by the king of 
Assyria to Samaria, attributed a severe calamity with 
which they were visited to their ignorance of the 
manner of the local deities. 11 Wherefore they spake 
to the king of Assyria, saying, The nations which 
thou hast removed, and placed in the cities of Sama¬ 
ria, know not the manner of the God of the land: 
therefore he hath sent lions amoug them, and, be¬ 
hold, they slay them, because they know not the 
manner ot' the God of the land." And again, 1 Kings 
xx. 23, wo find the servants of the king of Syria en¬ 
deavouring to persuade their master that the gods of 
tiie Israelites wore gods of the hills only, aud not of 
tlio plain. The same notion seems to have pervaded 
the whole mythology of Greece and Rome; for 
while tho higher deities were regarded as having a 
more extensive range of authority in every separate 
department of nature, overy city or single locality 
had its own special authority who presided over it. 
Tho greater deities also wore imagined sometimes 
to clothe themselves in tlio bodies of men, and 
quitting Olympus for a time, to hold converse with 
tho inhabitants of earth. -Hence the exclamation in 
Acts xiv. 11, “The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men.” In any great emergency it lias 
been the custom of all heathen nations to seek to 
propitiate the favour of one or other of the gods; 
and any sudden deliverance or special event, whether 
wearing a good or evil aspect, has been generally 
•scribed to the interposition of thoir deities. 

In the early Christian church, idolatry was ac¬ 
counted one of the great crimes which wore punished 
with excommunication. There were several degrees 
of the sin. Some went openly to the heathen tem¬ 
ples, and there offered incense to the idols, and were 
partakers of the sacrifices. Cyprian often styles 
such peruses nacnficati and thurijiaiti; and he 
draws a distidfction between those who not only 
themselves sacrificed, but compelled their wives and 
children and servants to go aud sacrifice along with 


them; arid those who, to deliver their families and 
friends from persecution, went to sacrifioe themselves 
alone. The latter he considered as less aggravated 
transgressors. In the same view of the case, the 
council of Ancyra, in its fourth canon, orders, “ that 
they who were compelled to go to an idol temple, if 
they went with a cheerful air, and in a festival habit, 
and took share of the feast with unconcernedness, 
should do six years' penance, one as hearers only, 
three as prostrators, and two as co-slanders to hear 
tho prayers, before they were admitted to full com¬ 
munion again. But if they went in a mourning habit 
to the temple, and wept all the time they cat of tho 
sacrifice, then four years' penance should be sufficient 
to restore them to perfection.” The eighth canon of 
the same council orders, “ Those who repeated their 
crimo by sacrificing twice or thrice, lo do a longer 
penance; for seven years is appointed to be their 
term of discipline." And by the ninth canon, “ Jf any 
not only sacrificed themselves, hut also compelled 
their brethren, or were the occasion of compelling 
them, then they were to do ten years’ penance, as 
guilty of a more heinous wickedness." The seventh 
canon, however, assigns only two years' penance to 
those who neither sacrificed nor eat things offered to 
idols, but only their own meat on a heathen festival 
in an idol temple. In extreme eases, where a pro¬ 
fessing Christian lapsed into idolatry voluntarily, aud 
without compulsion, severe punishment was inflicted. 
By one of tho Nicene canons, they were appointed 
to undergo twelve years’ penance before they were 
perfectly restored again to full communion. The 
council of Valence in France goes farther, and obliges 
them to do penance all their lives, and only to re¬ 
ceive absolution in the hour of death. The council 
of Klilteris goes beyond even this, and denies such 
deliberate apostates communion in the very last ax- 
tremity; declaring, “ That if any Christian took 
upon hint the office of fltimm or Roman prieat, and 
therein offered sacrifice, doubling and trebling his 
crime by murder and adulteiy, he should not be re¬ 
ceived to commtuiion at the hour of death.” 

Another class of professing Cliristians who lapsed 
into idolatry, and were in consequence charged with 
renouncing the faith, received the name of Ltbeliaiici, 
from certain libels or writings, winch they either 
gave to the heathen magistrates or received from 
them, in order to bo excused from doing sacrifice in 
public. Some of this order of idolaters gave a writ¬ 
ten statement subscribed with their own hands, de¬ 
claring themselves not to be Christians, and profess 
ing ttieir readiness to sacrifice when called by the 
magistrate to do so. Others, in order to screen 
themselves from an open avowal of apostasy, sent a 
heathen friend or servant to sacrifice in their 
and thus to procure a written testimonial, which 
might make them pass for heathens. Others, still, 
confessed openly to the heathen magistrates that 
they were Christians, and could not sacrifice to idols, 
but at the same time they offered a bribe to obtain 
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a libel of security. Coses actually occurred of Chris¬ 
tians who feigned madness to avoid being called 
upon to offer sacrifice, and it sometimes happened 
that individuals would go forward to the heathen 
altar as if to offer sacrifice, and would fall down sud¬ 
denly, as if in an epileptic fit, in order to excite the 
compassion of the magistrate, and lead him to ex¬ 
empt them from the performance of tho heathen rite. 
This was of course looked upon by the church ns an 
act of dissimulation, and by tho penitential rules of 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria, the persons who wore 
guilty of it were subjected to penance for six months. 
And not only those who were directly chargeable 
with sacrificing to idols, but all who in any way pro¬ 
moted or encouraged or even connived at idolatrous 
practices, were visited more or less severely with 
ecclesiastical censures. Thus the trade of making 
idols for the heathen was accounted by the early 
Christians a scandalous profession, and no man who 
lived by such a calling could he admitted to baptism, 
unless he promised to renounce it. Tertullian 
charges it as a great, crime upon Hermogencs, that 
lie followed the trade of painting images for idola¬ 
trous worship. From the remarks of Tertullian in 
his book on Idolatry, it would appear that in his 
time the discipline of the church in regard to idol- 
makers was so lax, that such offenders wore permit¬ 
ted not only to communicate, but to take orders in 
the church. The same Father considers those in¬ 
volved in the charge of idolatry, who contributed 
toward the worship of idols, either by erecting altars, 
or building temples, or making shrines, or beautify¬ 
ing and adorning idols. He denounces also those 
whom he terms purveyors for idolatry, among whom 
he includes all merchants selling frankincense to the 
idol-temples, and all who made a trade of buying and 
selliug the public victims. 

At a very early period in the history of the 
Christian chnrch, a dispute aroso a* to the lawful¬ 
ness or nnlawfulnesa of eating meats offered in sacri¬ 
fice to idols. The apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. viii., 
places the question in a clear and convincing light. 
He admits that An idol is nothing, and that which is 
offered in sacrifice to idols is nothing, or of lio im¬ 
portance, abstractly considered. But much depends 
upon the circumstances in which the action is per¬ 
formed. If a Christian man enters an idol temple, 
and there sits down with idolaters, partaking of their 
feast upon that which has been sacrificed to idols, be 
is plainly guilty of an abuse of his Christian liberty, 
a direct encouragement of idolatry, and an offence 
against the conscientious scruples of his Christian 
brethren. In the Acts of Lucian the martyT, he is 
said to have chosen rather to die with hunger than 
to eat things offered to idols, when his persecutors 
would allow him no other sustenance in prison. In 
doing so Lncian acted on dear Christum principle, 
wdl knowing that his heathen enemies wished to in¬ 
volve him in what they considered a connivance at 
*Watry. And Baronius, in his Annals, gives a simi¬ 


lar instance in tho case of the Christians of Constan¬ 
tinople, who, when Julian the Apostate had ordered 
all the meat in tho shambles to be polluted with 
idolatrous lustrations, firmly and resolutely abstained 
from purchasing the polluted food, and used boiled 
corn instead of bread, thus defeating tho iuteufion of 
the Emperor. It was regarded even as a breach of 
Christian duty to bo present at an idol-sacrifice 
through mere curiosity, although no active part was 
taken in it,—an iudirect encouragement of idolatry 
which was forbidden by the council of Klibcris, under 
tho penalty of ten years' penance. And the council 
of Aucyra made a decree, that such m feasted with 
the heathen upon any idol festival, in any place sot 
apart, for that service, I hough they carried their own 
meat and cut it there, should do two years' penance 
for it. Among the Apostolical canons there is one 
which forbids Christians to carry oil to any heathen 
temple or Jewish synagogue, or to set up lights on 
their festivals, under the penalty of excommunication. 
Every kind of idolatry was visited in the primitive 
ages with the censures of the church. Thus the I 
Av/jrlici wore accounted heretics for worshipping 
angels; the Simoniung and L'arfxxTations for wor¬ 
shipping images i mid tho Collyrulium for worship¬ 
ping the Virgin Mary. Nay, so fur does Tertullian 
carry his views of this subject that lie determines it 
to lie a species of idolatry for a schoolmaster tc 
leach the. names of the heathen gods to his scholars 
or for a Christian to bear arms or fly in times of per¬ 
secution. But while such extreme opinions are no¬ 
where found in the writings of the earlier Christian 
fathers, one great principle pervades the whole, that 
no creature, of whatsoever excellence, van to bo wor¬ 
shipped with religious worship except the Livinu 
and the True God. Idolatry of every kind was viowecS 
with the utmost abhorrence, and called down that 
heaviest spiritual censures which the Church coulift 
inflict. 

I DIGS. See Ki>RIB 4 

IDUNA, the wife of IlRAflt, (which see) in the 
Scandinavian mythology. Hhc is alleged to keep in 
a box the apples which the gods, when they feel old 
age approaching, have only to taste to heroine young 
again. Thus they are kept in renovated youth. 

1DYA, the knowing goddess among the ancient 
Greeks, the daughter of Omumu nml Ttthyg, and the 
wife of Ate tes the king of Colchis. 

IFAYS, wooden tablets among the Japanese of a 
peculiar shape, containing inscription* commemora¬ 
tive of the dead, mentioning the date of his decease, 
and the name given to him since that event. The 
ifny* are carried in the funeral procession along 
with the body to the grave, and one of them is 
placed over it, remaining there for seven weeks, 
when it is removed to make way for the grave-stone. 
Another of the ifuyg is set up during£ks period of 
mourning in the best Apartment of me house of the 
deceased. Sweetmeats, fruits, find tea are placed 
before it, and morning, noon, and niglii, food is of- 
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forcd to it, served up an to a living person. Two 
caudles, fixed in candlesticks, burn before it, night 
and day, and a lighted lantern is hung up on either 
aide. The whole household of both sexes, including 
the servants, pray before it morning and evening. 
This is kept up for seven weeks, and during each 
week a priest attends ear.h day and reads hymns for 
an hour before the tfiiy. lie is each time supplied 
with ornaments and paid a fee of from five to six 
mas. 

1GBA1J (Tit i' at v ok), a celebrated compact rati¬ 
fied al fglao in lloliemia, which dosed the long pro¬ 
truded war between the // iiimiti'n and the ltomun, 
(htlwlim. The dale of this treaty is the ,10th No 
veinher Mil. See IIuhhitrs. 

IGNATIUS (St.) Fkstivai, ok, a festival ob¬ 
served by the Greek church on the 20th December 
annually, in honour of Ignatius, the Christian mar¬ 
tyr, who perished in the reign of Trajan, in (he be¬ 
ginning of the second century. 

1GN1SIMC1UM, a species of divination practised 
by the ancient Homans, consisting of observations 
made on the (lames ascending from the saerilicial 
altar. See Divination. 

TKONOHOUTSI, a small sect of dissenters from 
the ltirsso-Our.KK Ciirncii (which see), who are so 
violently opposed to images, that they will not suffer 
even pictures in their places of worship; and re¬ 
nounce all superstitious reverence for the buildings 
themselves, declaring their steadfast adherence to 
the scriptural statement, that the Almighty dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands. They rest their 
rejection of pictures and images on the second com¬ 
mandment. 

1KO-SHJ, the sect of the worshippers of A Min As, 
(which sect, the most, numerous and powerful ecclesi¬ 
astical body in Japan. See Japan (Reunion <»k). 

lliAllI (Arab, the divine) ok Akbak, nsystem of 
philosophic Drim introduced by Akbar, tlm em¬ 
peror of Delhi, who asconded the throne in Ifififf, 
and reigned for the long period of fifty-one years. 
Ilia desire was to found a new creed on the basis of 
universal toleration, so as to combine in one religious 
body tho Hindus, Mohammedans, and Christians, 
along with the followers of Zoroaster. His object, 
in establishing a new creed, was both political and 
religious; he was the only one of the Delhi emperors 
who regarded India as his country, and who sought 
to efiiiec from the memory of the Hindus that they 
were a conquered people. He hoped that the adop¬ 
tion of a new and common creed would efface the 
distinction between the conquerors and the con¬ 
quered ; hut the task was too mighty for even impe¬ 
rial r, sources, and his project perished with him, the 
Mohammedan system being revived under the aus¬ 
pices of Jehanghir, Aklwr’s son and successor. 

By mcas<f of the commercial establishments of 
the Saracens in the Indian Ocean, a knowledge 
of the Mohammedan faith had, even in the ninth 
century, boon ditlused among some minor tribes 


on the. coasts of the Indian peninsula. The creed 
of Jsldm, however, though extensively prevalent 
in the northern provinces, has never penptrated 
to the southern parts. About a. d. 1000, the 
Hultan Mahmtid, the first great monarch of the 
Ghiasiii dynasty, entered India, and effected a per¬ 
manent establishment in the north-west, destroying 
the Hindu tornples and idols, and erecting mosques 
in all the chief towns of tho district. At first tho 
usual warlike measures were adopted to compel the 
people to renounce the Bralunanieal creed, and adopt 
that of Islam. Soon, however, a system of mutual 
toleration was adopted, which continued to be main¬ 
tained after the Mongolian conquest, the effect of 
which was, that a mixture to some extent of the two 
creeds took place, the Mohammedans, on the one 
hand, adopting some Brahmaniral practices, and 
many of the prejudices of caste, mid the Hindus, on 
tlie other, learning to speak with respect of Moham¬ 
med and the prophets of 1st,’flu. 

When Akbar mounted the throne of the Mogul 
emperors, in the sixteenth century, he was only 
fourteen years of age; but being of an active in¬ 
quiring mind, he, was early led to forsake Moham¬ 
medanism, and although ignorant of the pure Chris¬ 
tian faith, he was still disposed to favour the Gos¬ 
pels rather than the Koran. Tt did not esenpe his 
observant eve that the mlherents of two religions 
so essentially different as Brahmanism and TslamiRtn 
lived, nevertheless, in harmony and peace, as they 
had done for nearly six hundred years before, to¬ 
lerating, and even apparently respecting, one, an¬ 
other’s faith. In these circumstances, with a mind 
naturally inclined to liberality, or rather latitudi- 
uarianisin, lie bethought himself of framing a new 
religion, which might combine Ids whole subjects 
in one religious community. The materials thus 
proposed to he amalgamated were by no means of 
a promising kind, including, as they did, Moham¬ 
medans, Hindus, tho followers of Zoroaster, and even 
Jews and Christians. Nevertheless, the difficulty of 
the task, and the discouragements which he was 
sure to encounter in seeking to accomplish it, did 
not prevent Akbar from making the attempt. 

Haiti, or the divine system, as its founder proposed 
to call it, was essentially eclectic in its character, its 
elements being drawn from different religions. In 
accordance with the Mohammedan views in which 
he had been educated, the fundamental point on 
which Akbar insisted was the great doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, which he declared was but obscurely 
revealed to the prophets. But while he thuB adopted 
a Mohammedan basis for his creed, he took care 
at the same time to declare his entire disbelief of 
the divinity of the Koran. And the circumstances of 
the times peculiarly favoured him in doing so. It so 
happened that in 1575, a dispute arose among Mo¬ 
hammedan doctors as to the number of wives that a 
Moslem might legally marry. The Koran says, 
“ two, or tliree, or four," bat the conjunction (can) 
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which is translated •• or," admits also of being trans¬ 
lated “and,” in which case the followers of Mo¬ 
hammed would be authorized in taking “two, and 
three, and four,” or, in all, iiine wives. The dif¬ 
ficulty as to the real meaning of the passage was felt 
to bo great, and, besides, it involved various other 
questions connected with marriage, which it seemed 
impossible satisfactorily to explain. Much both of 
learning and ingenuity was expended in the discus 
sion of these disputed points, and the opinions of 
those versed in the Mohammedan law were so va¬ 
rious, that the whole subject was thrown into inex¬ 
tricable confusion. Akhar availed hint-elf of this 
opportunity to avow his scepticism, declaring that no 
religious system could assert a valid claim to be 
divine which involved such plain and palpable con¬ 
tradictions. From this time the emperor professed 
himself to be an impartial inquirer after truth, and, 
accordingly, he openly conversed with the teachers of 
every religion. The spirit by which lie was actuated 
may be discerned in the following extract from a let¬ 
ter addressed in 1.582 to the king'of Portugal: 
“ Your majesty knows that the learned and divines 
of all nations and times, in their opinions concerning 
the world of appearance and the intellectual, agree 
in this, that the former ought to bo of no considera¬ 
tion in respect to the latter; yet the wise, men of the 
times, and the great ones of all nations, toil much in 
perfecting themselves, ns to this perishable and 
showy state, and consume the best of their lives, and 
the choicest of their time., in procuring apparent de¬ 
lights, being swallowed up and dissolved in fleeting 
pleasures and transitory joys. The most High God, 
merely through his eternal favour and perpetual 
grace, notwithsnmdiiur so many obstacles, and such 
a world of business nod employment, has disposed 
my heart so as always to seek him; and though lie 
has subjected the dominions of so many powerful 
princes to me, which to the best of my judgment I 
endeavour to manage and govern, so as that all my 
subjects arc contented and happy ; yet, praise be to 
God, his will and my duty to him is the end I pro¬ 
pose in all my actions and desires. And us most 
jieoplc, being enchained by the bonds of constraint 
and fashion, and regarding the customs of their 
ancestors, relations, and acquaintances, without exa¬ 
mining the arguments or rensons for it, give, an Im¬ 
plicit faith to that religion in which they have, been 
brought up, and remain deprived of the excellency 
of the truth, the finding of which is the proper cud 
of reason; therefore at times I converse with the 
teamed of all religions, and profit by the discourses 
of each.” 

Akbar being earnestly desirous to arrive at some 
settled conviction on matters of religion, passed 
much of his time, and particularly the evening of 
Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath, in conversing 
with learned men in reference to the nature and dis¬ 
tinctive tenets of different religions. It fortunately 
happens that the substance, if not tba exact words, 


of these discussions have lieen handed down to us in 
the Dabistdn or School of Manners, an extraordinary 
xvork, containing much valuable information in rei- 
eronee to the principal religions of Central and 
Western Asia. An extract from the translation of 
that work published by the Oriental Translation 
Committee, probably affords as accurate a view os 
enu be found anywhere of linin' of Akbar. A philo¬ 
sopher is introduced thus developing “ the divine” 
creed: “Know for certain, that the accomplished 
apostle and perfect messenger from God is the illus¬ 
trious Akhar; that is the imperial wisdom, on whom 
be the blessings of God! Nor can you require a 
stronger proof than this, his being from his own 
essence skilled in nil knowledge, and that his pre¬ 
cepts are such as are intelligible to the understand¬ 
ings of all men. And since reason proves that it 
wise and almighty Great or lias lonned this world, 
and has showered many blessings on the inliithitmits 
of this temporary abode, which are deserving of 
praise and thanksgiving, let us, as far ns the light 
of our understandings will enable us, meditate on 
the my stories of his creation, and render praises unto 
him according to the extent of our knowledge, of his 
sublime perfections. Then when vvu have obtained 
such knowledge, and have been led into the right 
path, should we deny his unity and become unmind¬ 
ful of bis benefits, shall we not deservedly incur 
punishment ? Since such is the case, why should 
we pay obedience to any man, who was a mortal 
like ourselves, and was subject to anger, and lust, 
and covetousness, nnd pain, and joy, and love of 
rank and power, even more than ourselves. For if 
this mortal should leach knowledge and lliankH- 
riving, we have been already made acquainted with I 
these by the assislanee of our own understandings; 
and if lie should tench vvliat is contrary to reason, 
this would alone he a snlheieiil proof of his false 
hood. For reason assures us, that the Greater of 
this world is wise, and a wise being would not 
prescribe to the. ereatrfl any worship which would 
appear to their reasons to he evil, since vvliat appears 
evil cannot remain pernyment. Now, all religions 
are founded on circumstances which must he con¬ 
sidered as evil, such os believing in the conversations 
of God, the incarnation of the incorporeal essence in 
a human form, and his reascension into heaven in a 
human body ; the ascension of men into heaven, 
the pilgrimage to particular edifices, and the cere¬ 
monies attending it; the throwing of stones, and 
running between two hill", and kissing the black 
stone. For if it lie said, that it is impossible to 
adore God without -ome visible medium, and that it 
is therefore necessary to have some fixed point to 
which the. mind can attach itself, it is evident tltat, 
for remembering and praising God, no medium nor 
particular place is at all requisite. Jjut if they 
should he admitted to be necessasf,'uie sun arid j 
the planets deserve the preference. Yet neither tan 
he considered as exempt froril a resemblance to 
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Paganism, though the (ievotit respect pnid to parti- 
cniar edifices is most objectionable, ns their being 
called the house of God may induce the ignorant to 
ascribe a corporeal form to God; mid as also dif¬ 
ferent prophets have conferred a sanctity on different 
places, such as the Kaaha and Jerusalem. Since 
therefore a resemblance to Paganism exists in all 
worship of stone, earth, and corporeal forms, the 
most proper objects on which to fix the mind are 
j fire, water, and the planets. If then any object be 
necessary, let it be the sun and the planets.” 

From the view of his system thus given in the 
Dahistan, which was written by Mob sun Fani, a 
Persian, who arrived in Northern India while the 
attempts of Aklmr to found a new religion were still 
fresh in the minds of the people, it appears that the 
design of this Mohammedan reformer was to revive 
the religion of Zoroaster in a modified form ; lie was 
a firm believer in astrology, and according to Mohsan 
Fani, he borrowed tliin portion of his creed from 
Jcughiz Khan, whom ho claimed as his ancestor. 
Having acquired sufficient influence over the theolo¬ 
gians, doctors of the. law, and learned men, to secure 
their public recognition of him as the sole protector 
of the faith, Aklmr propounded his creed, which was 
accepted by several Hindus mid Mohammedans. 
Encouraged by his success, lie now ordered the. abo¬ 
lition of tho old confession of Islam, “ There is no 
Clod hut God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” and 
tho substitution of the following formula in its stead, 
“ There is no God but God, and Aklmr is the vicar 
of God." Thus did this ambitious Mogul Kmperor 
boldly claim tho place of the grent Prophet of 
Arabia. 

Having succeeded so far in abolishing the. creed 
of Inking ho found little difficulty in ordering the 
discontinuance of its outward forms and ceremonies. 
Ho abrogated the live daily prayers, the ablutions, 
fasts, alms, and pilgrimages enjoined upon the faith¬ 
ful. lie abolished the religious services observed on 
Fridays, and dismissed the Muezzins or criers of the 
mosques. He ordered that that should be considered 
as clean which was declare 1 by the Koran to be un¬ 
clean. Ho permitted the side of wine, and the prac¬ 
tice of games of chance. Ho forbade the marriage of 
more than one wife, and enjoined the postponement 
of tho circumcision of boys until twelve years of age, 
when even then the ceremony was to he entirely op¬ 
tional. The more effectually to abolish the memory 
of tho ancient religion, ho ordered the era of his own 
accession to the throne to be nsed instead of the 
Ilogira. In these innovations, Akbar was at first 
supported by tho Shiites, who thought thereby to 
gain a triumph over the Somites, but on perceiving 
tho tendency of the new creed wholly to destroy 
1 giantism, they withdrew tho partial encouragement 
they had giac", and contended earnestly for the old 
Mussulman faith. To gain over the Hindus to his 
system Aklmr proceeded with the utmost caution, 
knowing well the obstinacy with which they adhered 


to ancient institutions. He issued no edict against 
idolatry, but contented himself with ordering trials 
by ordeal to he discontinued, aud also the horning of 
widows on the funeral pile of their husbands. The 
abolition of Suttee, however, was violently opposed by 
the Hindu community, so that in a short time he 
was compelled to revoke his edict on that point. 

Aklmr had directed much of his attention to the 
establishment of the doctrines of his new system of 
religion, hut he began soon to perceive tlmt a ritual 
was necessary as well as a creed, and after much 
careful consideration, he decided upon adopting the 
forms and ceremonies of the religion of Zoroaste.r; 
insisting much upon due reverence being paid to the 
sun and planets as tlm most glorious symbols of 
Deity. Among the innovations ■which the Emperor 
introduced there was one which, simple though at 
first sight it may appear, and even unimportant, 
proved the death-blow of //«/</. This was the edict 
which he issued,—forbidding bis subjects to wea. 
beards. On this point the reforming monarch met 
t\ ith determined resistance; for several years he con¬ 
tended with his subjects on this trifling matter; the 
progress of his religion was now arrested, aud when 
the son of Aklmr succeeded to the throne in 1606, 
lhhi disappeared, and Isknnimn regained its wonted 
ascendency. But though the Deistie system of Ak¬ 
bar never obtained root in Hindustan, but perished 
with its fotuider, it lias not been altogether barren 
and unproductive of results, for to this source is to 
be traced in a great measure the success which after¬ 
wards attended the labours of Ntauik, the Sikh re¬ 
former, as well as the rise and subsequent growth of 
the principles of the Persian Sufis, and of the Vcdnnti 
school of Hindu philosophy. 

1 LICET (Lat. ire licet, you may go), a solemn 
word pronounced at the conclusion of the funeral 
rites among the ancient Romans. It was uttered by 
the jrrajica or some other person at the close of the 
ceremony, after the bones and ashes of the deceased 
had been committed to the urn, and tho persons 
present had been thrice sprinkled with pure water 
from a branch of olive or laurel for the purpose of 
purification. From the occasion on which the word 
Ilicet was employed, it is sometimes used proverbially 
among Roman authors to signify, “ all is over.” See 
Fvnbhal Ritf.s. 

ILLUMINATED, a title given sometimes in the 
early Christian church to those wiio had been bap¬ 
tized. Some commentators suppose that the Apostle 
Paul refers to this use of the word in neb. x. 32, 
11 But call to remembrance the former days, in which 
after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great tight 
of afflictions.” Justin Martyr says, that this name 
was given because of the knowledge which the bap¬ 
tized were understood to possess; all the mysteries 
being revealed to them which were concealed from 
the catechumens. Others allege that the name arose 
from a lighted taper being put in the hands of the 
baptized. 
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ILLUMINATI, a Christian sect winch appealed 
in Spain in 1575, under the Spanish name Alumbm- 
doa or enlightened. They are charged with main* 
taining a kind of perfection in religion; and many of 
them were banished or executed by the Inquisition 
at Cordova. Though thus apparently suppressed for 
a time, the sect appeared in Hi'.*;) in the diocese of 
Seville. The Bishop l>on Andreas Pacheco, In¬ 
quisitor-General of Spain, having apprehended seven 
of the ringleaders, caused them to be burnt, and gave 
their followers the alternative either of abjuring 
their errors or quitting the kingdom. The doctrines 
imputed to them were,—that by means of mental 
prayer and union with God they had reached such a 
state of perfection as to stand in no need of good 
works or tlio sacraments of the church, and that 
whatever they might do, they could not possibly 
commit sin. 

After the suppression of the Illuminati in Spain, 
another sect of the same description, and hearing tin 1 
same name, appeared in France. It sprung up in the 
reign of Louis XI11., by whose orders its members 
were so incessantly harassed and persecuted that the 
sect totally disappeared in Among other ex¬ 

travagant notions they arc said to have held that one 
Anthony Buquet, a friar, had received from heaven a 
revelation of a certain system of faith and praetieo, 
so complete that by means of it any one might arrive 
at a state of perfection equal to tliat of the Saints 
and the Virgin Mary; and that by going forward in 
the same course their actions would become divine, 
and their minds wholly under the constraining in¬ 
fluence of the Almighty. 

ILLUMINATES, a secret society in Germany 
professing philosophical Atheism, which was founded 
in 1777 by Dr. Adam Weishaupt, professor of canon 
law in the university of Ingolstadt. The ostensible 
object of the association was of a strictly philanthro¬ 
pic character, embracing “ the plan of disusing light, 
union, charity, and tolerance; of abolishing the 
slavery of the peasantry, the feudal rights and all 
those privileges which, in elevating one portion of 
the community, degraded the other; of disseminating 
instruction among the people, of causing merit to 
triumph, of establishing individual and political 
liberty; and gradually and without a shock, of 
meliorating the social order.” But while these were 
the open and avowed objects which the Illuminati n 
had in view, they had also a secret or esoteric doc¬ 
trine, and their whole proceedings were conducted 
on a plan of mysterious signs. Each individual, on 
joining the society, assumed a new name, drawn 
generally from Grecian or Roman history, Weisliaupt, 
the founder, taking to himself the name of Spartacu*. 
The names of places also went changed, ancient 
names being given to them; thus Munich was called 
Athens, and Vienna Rome. They adopted the 
Persian calendar and gave new names to the months, 
commencing their era in A.». 630. They had a 
secret alphabet of cyphers, in which the numbers 


were reversed. They bad also a mock priesthood, 
and went through various ceremonies designed ob¬ 
viously to ridicule Christianity. The real intention 
of the association indeed was to abolish Christianity 
and establish a propaganda for the diffusion of Illu 
tninixm (which see). After a few years Weishaupt s 
plan was combined by Kniggc with Free-Maaonry, 
and in this form the institution received a large, m: 
cession to its numbers. “ In the many grades which 
it contained,”says Dr. Kahnis, “it afforded scope to 
the various stand-points ; by a true .Jesuitical system 
of observance and guidance it secured the single in¬ 
dividuals, ami put into the hands of the headN, ruins 
which could Ik; easily employed for the management 
of the, whole.” Berthes, quoted by Kahnis, gives the 
following detailed account of the construction of the 
order; “ At the head of it stood, ns Prim tut or 
National, the founder. Under him, the. order was 
organically divided into a number of inspections, 
which is differently stated; the inspection was di¬ 
vided into provinces ; and in the provinces were the 
Illuminati meetings of the individual towns. At the 
head of each division was a director, assisted by a 
chapter. In order to secure the existence of the 
order, and the employment for one object of ail the 
powers of the order, manifold trials and solemnities 
preceded the reception. The action of the consecra¬ 
tion—so it was called-takes place cither by day in 
a solitary, retired, and somewhat dark place, t. //., in 
a forest; or by night, in a silent, retired room, at a 
time when the moon stands on the sky. He who 
was to he received, continued by an oath the deo.laru 
tion that, with all the rank, honours, and titles which 
lie might claim in civil society, lie, at bottom, was 
nothing elso than a man. lie vowed eternal silence, 
inviolable fidelity, and obedience to all the superiors 
and ordinances of the order ; lie solemnly renounced 
his private opinions, and every free, use of bis power 
and faculties. In order afterwards, also, to keep 
every member of the order in the most complete de¬ 
pendence upon the Order, every superior, not only 
kept the most minute records of the conduct of ail 
his inferiors, but every inferior also was obliged, by 
filling np certain prescribed schedules, to give infor¬ 
mation about the state of the soul, the correspon¬ 
dence, the literary employment, not only of himself, 
but also of bis relatives, friends, and patrons. CM 
those to be received, they preferred ‘ persons of from 
eighteen to thirty years of age, who were wealthy, 
eager to acquire knowledge, manageable, steady, and 
persevering.’" 

The Abb/i Barruel in France and Professor Ro¬ 
bison in Scotland sounded a loud note of warning 
against this secret society, as being a conspiracy 
against all the religions and governments of Eu¬ 
rope. (ireat was the alarm excited in many 
minds by the startling revelations of these two au¬ 
thors, derived as they were from tktrtnost undoubted 
evidence, and collected from the most authentic 
source*. But however formidable were the designs 
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of the “ Jllumiiiaten," the society was of short dura- 
I tion, for, in 1785, it came to an end, partly through 
the mRchinatioriH of the ex-Jesuits in Ravaria, and 
“partly in consequence of the accession of Frederick 
William 11. to the throne <if Prussia. 

LLUMlNIriM, the iiunic given to that system of 
Deism and Infidelity which prevailed so extensively 
in Germany during the latter half of the eighteenth 
Century. It rejected all that is positive in religion, 
and professed a philosophic Deism, which confines 
its belief to natural religion, or the religion of com¬ 
mon sense. Whatever in Christianity, or any other 
positive religion, cannot he reduced to natural reli¬ 
gion, was, in the view of llluininisin, either frivolous 
or false. This system of infidelity was simply a 
combination of French and Knglish Deism ; the lat¬ 
ter represented by Herbert., llohhes, Tolaml, Tiudal, 
Chubb, Shaftesbury, Rolinghrokc, and others; the 
former by Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, and Helve- 
tins. The head quarters of llluminism was Prussia, 
under Frederick It., a monarch who contributed 
much to the spread of deist in tendencies, especially 
among the higher classes. One of the ablest and 
most powerful agents, however, in diffusing the prill 
ciples of llluminism, was Nicolai, tho Kditor of the 
‘ Allgomeino Deutseh llibliothek,' or the Universal 
German Library. His periodical was commenced 
in 17G5, and during the first period of its existence, 
it, enjoyed unlimited authority in the literary world, 
of which it most effectually took advantage to sap 
the foundations of the faith of the. country, promul¬ 
gating Deism and Infidelity in a covert and insidious 
manner. While the most pernicious principles wore 
thus being instilled into the minds of the literati, 
ilasedow and Campe were busily spreading them in 
families and schools bv means of their imposing and 
plausible Philanthro/u'nism. (See Humanists.) The 
German people, had liefore this time lost their relish 
for systematic theology; religion was reduced to a 
mere, code of morals, hearing only upon the present 
comfort and well-being of man* The works of Wet¬ 
land, besides, hud no small influence in scattering 
among the people deistie, and even immoral, princi¬ 
ples. And to crown the whole, the association of the 
li.MTMTNATKN (which seel, formed by Weishnupt in 
1777, and joined by great multitudes from all classes 
of society, including the most eminent men of the 
time, gave to llluminism an importance and an in¬ 
fluence which it would never otherwise have en¬ 
joyed. 

When Frederick William If. succeeded to the 
throne of Prussia, he had sagacity enough to per¬ 
ceive that if llluminism should gain the ascendency 
in the country, both church and state would he 
ruined, lie, therefore, issued an edict on the 9th 
July 1788, commonly called Wollner's Religious 
Edict, the preamble of which ran as follows: ‘ With 
grief it has been vunarked that so many clergymen 
have the boldness to disseminate the doctrines of the 
Bocinians, Deists, and'Naturalisls under the name of 


JHum in ism. As sovereign and sole lawgiver in our 
state, we command and enjoin, under the. penalty of 
immediate deposition and still severer punishment and 
visitation, according to circumstances, that hence¬ 
forth no clergyman, preacher, or teacher of the Pro¬ 
testant religion, shall make himself guilty of the 
indicated and other errors, by venturing to spread 
such errors, in the discharge of his duty, or in any 
other way, publicly or secretly.” The king was too 
late, however, in issuing his edict; the poison had 
already diffused itself throughout all classes too ex 
tensively to be arrested forcibly by a royal edict 
llluminism had become, to a great extent, the reli 
gion of Germany, just, ns Deism had become the 
avowed religion of France. And the wide-spread 
influence of such principles soon produced its na¬ 
tural results. The French Revolution broke forth 
with a frenzied violence which burst all barriers, 
and covered the country with anarchy and bloodshed. 

At the time when Wollner's religious edict was 
issued, ltalmil conceived a plan whereby to propa¬ 
gate llluminism secretly, and thus defeat the object 
(>f the king. In conjunction, accordingly, with a 
Leipzig bookseller, named Dagenhard Pott, ho 
formed a society called the German Union, the aim 
of which was declared to be “ to carry out the great 
object of the sublime Founder of Christianity, viz. 
the enlightenment of mankind, and the dethroning 
of superstition and fanaticism.” Though liundicrs 
were ensnared by the plausible representations of 
Hahrdt, the dangerous tendencies of the German 
Union soon began to bo suspected, and the Prussian 
authorities, having apprehended the author of tlm 
scheme, lie was sentenced to two years’ imprison¬ 
ment in a fortress, which was mitigated by the king 
to one year's imprisonment. 

The publication of the Wolfcubilttel Fragments, 
from 1774 to 1778. edited by Lessing, gave great 
impulse to the progress of TUuminism. The princi¬ 
ple uniformly insisted on by all who held this spe¬ 
cies of Deism was, that clearness was the test and 
standard of truth. It was not likely that, in a spe¬ 
culative age and country, this could form a resting- 
plaeo. Men pushed their inquiries farther, and hav¬ 
ing thrown aside all belief in a positive written 
revelation, they rushed onward in the path of error, 
until from Illuminists many of the most able theo¬ 
logians of Germany became Rationalists (which 
see). 

IMAGES, representations or similitudes in sculp 
tore or painting of persons or things used as objects 
of religious homage or adoration. A distinction is 
drown by eeclesiastieal writers between idols and 
images; the former being the representations of fic¬ 
titious objects, the latter of real and actually ex¬ 
isting objects. Rut most commonly the words art 
used indifferently to signify one and the same thing. 

Among the early Christians religious images were 
first introduced for private ornament rather than ii 
their churches. The Pagans, with whom they min 
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gled in the ordinary intercourse of every day life, 
were accustomed to have images of their gods in 
their houses and shops, and even to wear them about 
their persons. The sight of such objects, therefore, 
became familiar to the Christians, and they naturally 
thought of supplanting these tokens of a false and 
idolatrous worship, by emblems more in accordance 
with their own pure religion. The dove ns a repre¬ 
sentation of the Holy Spirit, the tisli as a sign of the 
lcnmira (which see), or anagram of Christ's name, 
a ship as a symbol of the church, or an anchor as a 
symbol of hope, were sometimes engraven on their 
rings, or otherwise used as personal or domestic or¬ 
naments. It was not, however, till the end of the 
third century that images of this kind were found in 
Christian churches, in the year .'103 the council of 
Elvira passed a decree forbidding‘‘the objects of 
worship and adoration to be painted on the walls." 
Before this time probably visible figures of the cross 
came to he used both in houses and churches, this 
being regarded as the most significant emblem of 
that faith in Christ crucified which they gloried in as 
their peculiar distinctive doctrine. Hut even in the 
fourth century we have a striking evidence of the 
hostility manifested to the use of images in churches, 
by a remarkable letter from Epiphanies to John of 
Jerusalem, in which he says, “ Having entered into 
a church in a village of Palestine, named Anahlatha, 
I found there a veil, which was suspended at the 
door, and painted with a representation, whether of 
Jesus Christ, or of some saint, for I do not recollect 
whose image it was, but seeing that, in opposition to 
the authority of Scripture, there was a human image 
in the church of Jesus Christ, I tore it in pieces, and 
gave orders to tho- n who had care of that church, lc 
bury the corpse with the veil.” From this letter, it 
is plain, that in the end of the fourth century, when 
it was written, the use of images in churches, even 
lor ornament alone, was regarded as <;n scriptural, 
and therefore unlawful. 

53 Some of the Christian Fathers, for example Tor- 
tullian, Clemens Alcxandritius, and Origcn, carried 
their opposition to all sorts of images to such an ex¬ 
tent, as to teach that Scripture forbids the practice 
of both statuary and painting. “ It is an injury to 
God," says Justin Martyr, 11 to make an image of 
him in base wood or stone." Augustine says, that 
“God ought to be worshipped without an imagi ; 
images serving only to bring the Deity into con¬ 
tempt." The same Father Bays, that “ it would be 
impious in a Christian to set up a corporeal image of 
God in a church; and that he would lie thereby 
guilty of the sacrilege condemned by Bt. Paul, of 
turning the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man." “ The primitive 
Christians," says Mr. Gibbon in his Decline and Fall 
of the Koraan Empire, “were possessed with an un¬ 
conquerable repugnance to the use and abuse of 
images, and this aversion may bo ascribed to their de- 
usnt from the Jews, and their enmity to the Greeks. 


The Mosaic law had severely proseribed all repre¬ 
sentations of the Deity, and that precept was firmly 
established ill the principles and practice of the 
chosen people. The wit of the Christian apologists 
was pointed against the foolish idolaters, who lntd 
bowed before the workmanship of their own hands;— 
the images of brass and marble, which, had tiny been 
endowed with sense and motion, should have started 
rather from the pedestal to adore the creative powers 
of the artist. The public religion of the Christians 
vva.-, uniformly simple and spiritual; and the tirst no¬ 
tice of the use of pictures is in the censure of tha 
council of Hliheris, three hundred years after tho 
Christian era. Under the successors of Constantine, 
in tlu* peace and hivury of the triumphant church, 
the more prudent bishops condescended to indulge a 
visible superstition, for the benefit of the multitude, 
and, after the ruin of Paganism, they were no longer 
restrained by the apprehension of an odious parallel. 
The tirst introduction of a symbolic worship was in 
the veneration of tlu: cross, and of relics. The 
saints and martyrs, .whose intercession was implmed, 
were seated on the right hand of God; but the gra¬ 
cious, and often supernatural favours, which, in the 
popular belief, were showered round their tombs, 
conveyed an unquestionable sanction of the devout 
pilgrims, who visited, and touched, ami kissed these 
lifeless remains, the memorials of their merits and 
sufferings. Hut a memorial, more interesting than 
the skull or tho samlals of a departed worthy, is a 
faithful copy of his person and features, delineated 
by tlm arts of pRiutiug or sculpture. At first the ex 
pertinent was made with caution and scruple, and 
the vi-nerahh* pictures were disoiuetly allowed to in¬ 
struct the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to gra¬ 
tify the prejudices of the heathen proselytes. My a 
slow, though inevitable progression, the honours of 
the original were transferred to the copy, the devout 
Christian praved before the image of a saint, and the 
pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, ami incense, 
again stole into the (kttholic church.” 

The intense love of art which prevailed among the 
Pagan Homans, and which led them to construct the 
statues and images of tlujir gods with a-sllielie refine¬ 
ment and skill, took an entirely diilrn nt direction 
on the. introduction of Christianity as tin* established 
religion of the Empire. Art no longer exhausted 
its resources on a false, hut sought to embellish and 
adorn the true religion. In place of the remains of 
old pagan art, Constantine substituted on tho monu¬ 
ments with whit h ho embellished the imperial city, 
figures and seem s taken from the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments. Abraham otleiing up Isaac, Daniel in the 
lions’ don. the go*el Shepherd, and similar scones, 
were at tlii*< tine: favourite subjects of Christian art. 
Constantin, the sister of Constantine the Groat, ap¬ 
plied to Eusebius, bishop of Ctcsarea, for an image 
of Chri«t. images of martyrs, mswks, and bishops, 
were often engraven on (he seals of Christians, and 
painted on their cups and goblets, and the walls of 
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their apartment*. Their very garments were in 
many cases embroidered with Scripture scenes, which 
they considered as an evidence of remarkable piety 
in the wearer. No bettor instance could bo selected 
from the writers of the fourth century, of determined 
opposition to images, than is afforded by the letter 
of Eusebius, in * reply to tha application of Constan¬ 
tin for an image of Christ. “ What do you under¬ 
stand, may I ask, by an image of Christ?" says he. 

] “ You can surely mean nothing else but a represen- 
j tation of the earthly form of a servant, which, for 
j nan’s sake, he for a short time assumed. Even 
| when, in this, his divine majesty beamed forth at the 
! transfiguration, his disciples were unable to bear the 
I sight of such glory; but now the figure of Christ is 
I become wholly deified and spiritualized,—transfi- 
l gured into a form analogous to his diviuo nature, 
j Who, then, lias power to draw the imago of such a 
: glory, exalted above every earthly form ? Who, to 
represent in lifeless colours the splendour which 
radiates from such transcendent majesty ? Or could 
you bo satisfied with such an image as the Pagans 
made of their gods and heroes, which bore no resem¬ 
blance to the thing represented ? Hilt if you are not 
seeking for an image of the transfigured godliko 
form; but for one of the earthly, mortal body, so as 
it was constituted faefuro this change, you must have 
forgotten those passages in the Old Testament, 
which forbid us to make any image of that which is 
in heaven above or on tho earth beneath. Where 
have you evor soon any such in the church, or heard 
of their being there from others? Have not such 
things (images, therefore, of religious objects) been 
lianished far from the churches over the world?” 
And in the close of the letter he beautifully remarks: 
“ But we, who confess that our Lord is God, we must 
let the whole longing of our hearts lie directed to the 
intuition of him in his divine character; we must 
therefore cleanse our hearts with all earnestness, 
since none but the pure in heart can see God. Still, 
should any one ho anxious to'see ati imago of tho 
Saviour, instead of beholding him face to face, what 
better could he have, than tl ( iat which lie himself has 
drawn in the sacred writings?" 

Asterius, in the same century, objected as strongly 
as Eusebius to all images designed to represent 
Christ, but at the same time he expressed his ap¬ 
proval of the pictures of suffering martyrs. In the 
sermons of Chrysostom, not the slightest allusion is 
made to images in the churches. In the fourth cen¬ 
tury. however, the custom seems to have gradually 
cropt in, of adorning the churehes with images, hut 
it did not become general till towards the close of 
tlio century. Those churches, more especially, which 
were built in memory of particular martyrs, were 
frequently adorned witli pictures representing their 
sufferings, and with striking scenes drawn from the 
Bible. To tin'll'■’practice, both at its first introduc¬ 
tion, and for some time after it, many pious Chris* 
Uaus objected in the Strongest manner; but in spite 


of all remonstrances, the use of images in churches 
became more and more common, and thus an inlet 
was afforded to that flood of idolatry which in the 
course of a few centuries swept away every vestige 
of true spiritual Christian worship. See next article. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP. On the first introduction 
of images and pictures into Christian churches, which 
took place in the course of the fourth century, the 
only design of such a manifest deviation from the 
simplicity of primitive Christianity appears to have 
been in order to decorate and thus do honour to 
buildings erected specially for divine worship. 
Churches were sometimes built at the sole expense 
of wealthy men, who sought not only to rear sub¬ 
stantial and even clogaut fabrics, but to embellish 
them with the rich and attractive adornments of 
images and pictures. And besides, it was alleged, 
that these artistic ornaments served a most import¬ 
ant purpose, inasmuch as they both entertained and 
instructed the ignorant, and uncultivated among the 
Christians, who had no opportunity of receiving in¬ 
formation through the medium of books. Pictures 
of saints and martyrs, and even of the Redecmei 
himself, under the emblem of a kind and careful 
shepherd, naturally attracted the unlettered masses, 
who learned to gaze upon them with delight and ad¬ 
miration as works of art, and with veneration for the 
sacred persons and objects thus presented vividly 
before the eye. The slightest knowledge of human 
nature will moderate our surprise, that the reverence 
paid to saints should he transferred to their pictures. 
As early, accordingly, as the end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, we find Augustin complaining that many wor¬ 
shippers of images were to be found among the rude 
Christian multitude; and so far had this practice 
gone, tliat the Montiuiists charged it upon the whole 
church. 

In the Eastern church, os might have been ex 
pected from the warm imaginations of the Orientals, 
and their love of pictorial representations, image- 
worship spread with great rapidity, and was even 
defended by the clergy with much acuteness and 
plausibility. In the course of the sixth century, it 
liad already become a universal custom in the Greek 
church for persons to prostrate themselvn before 
images as a token of reverence to those represented 
by them. This formed a plausible ground of accu¬ 
sation on the part of the Jews against the Christians 
as being guilty of idolatry, and a palpable breach of 
the Divine commandments. It was argued in de¬ 
fence of the Christians, that the images were not 
their gods, but simply representations of Christ and 
his saints, which are venerated for their sakea, and 
in honour of them, but not adored with Divine hom¬ 
age. There were not wanting many, however, who 
endeavoured at the outset to resist, even in the East 
the introduction of the dangerous innovation of pros 
tration before images; some of the clergy, indeed, 
to prevent the evil, causing the images to be re¬ 
moved from the churches. 
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Not in the East alone, but in the West also, ima¬ 
ges were in general use in the churches in the sixth 
century, not however for purposes of worship, but 
as helps to the memory, and books to instruct the 
ignorant. With tliis view, Gregory the Great, in 
the beginning of the seventh century, allowed the 
barbarian Franks, on their conversion to Christianity, 
to continue the use of images in their churches, that 
they might not be suddenly and without due pre¬ 
paration withdrawn from their idolatrous practices. 
The Western churches took advantage of this in¬ 
cautious proceeding on the part, of the Pope, and be¬ 
fore the commencement of the eighth century image- 
worship had become general throughout, the whole 
of Christendom. In a. d. 713, the Pope Constan¬ 
tine issued an edict pronouncing an anathema upon 
all who “ deny that veneration to the holy images 
which is appointed by the church." Both in the La¬ 
tin and the Greek churches, the practice of thus 
adoring images was now fully established; but more 
especially among the members of the Greek church 
it had cotne to be mixed up, not only with their pub¬ 
lic worship, but with their social and domestic cus¬ 
toms. “ Not only,'' says Neander, “ were the churches 
and church books ornamented with images of Christ, 
of Mary, and the saints, but the same images were 
employed to decorate the palaces of the emperor, the 
wall# of private houses, furniture, and even clothes. 
The artists, many of whom were monks, emulated 
each other in framing these images, sometimes of the 
most costly materials, and at other times of wax. 
The reverence for images was closely connected with 
the excessive veneration entertained for Mary and 
the saiuts. That which relies were in the Western 
church, images were iti the Eastern. On various 
occasions of necessity, people throw themselves pros¬ 
trate before the figures of Rairits, and many images 
were celebrated for effecting miraculous cures, it be¬ 
ing believed tliat the saints were themselves present 
iu their images, these latter were often employed as 
witnesses to baptisms, and children were called after 
their names. In that uninquiring age, many popu¬ 
lar layiugs were allowed, without further proof, to 
be taken as sufficient evidence of the honortr due to 
images. There were some to which epithets were 
applied signifying that they were not made with 
hands, and which were regarded as especially de¬ 
serving of respect, and most valuable as amulets. 
Of these, some derived their supposed worth from 
the belief that they had beeu miraculously made by 
Christ himself; others were treasured because their 
origin was utterly unknown." 

The evil had now come to a height. Jews, Mo¬ 
hammedans, mid heretics of every kind, were loud 
in their reproaches against the Christian church, as 
violating the Divine law, by bowing down before 
graven images. The extensive prevalence of this 
idolatry attracted the notice, and impressed the mind 
of tiie Greek Emperor Leo, the I saurian. He re¬ 
ceived, therefore, to check if possible this growing 


superstition, and to restore the primitive simplicity 
of Christian worship. In a. ». 726, accordingly, 
ho issued an edict, forbidding any worship to lie paid 
to images, but without ordcriug thorn to be demo¬ 
lished or removed from the churches. This edict 
was no sooner issued than n commotion arose of the 
most serious and alarming description. Leo was de 
itounccd by his subjects as a tyrant and a perseru 
tor. Gurinanus, bishop of Constantinople, declared 
his determination to opposo the emperor, and without 
delay he mode application for aid to Gregory II., the 
then reigning Pope. From this tinio commenced 
a controversy between the. Greek emperors and the 
Popes of Rome on the subject of imago-worship, 
which lasted for more than half a century. The 
proceedings of Leo, in the commencement of the 
struggle, were marked by the utmost prudence and 
moderation, lie set out with summoning a council 
of senators and bishops, and with their approval is¬ 
sued an ordur that all the images in the churches 
should he removed to such a height on the walls, 
tliut though they might be seen, the people could not 
fall prostrate before them. This attempted compro¬ 
mise of the matter was productive of no good, hut 
only excited greater hostility against the emperor; 
and even his friends urged him to adopt the decided 
conduct of Hczekiali, who broko in pieces the bra¬ 
zen nurpeut which had become an object of idola¬ 
trous worship to the Jews, 

The emperor, wishing to act with mildness ami 
moderation, endeavoured to win over Germanus, the 
bishop of Constantinople, to bis views; but finding 
ail bis attempts ineffectual, lie deposed him from his 
see, putting in his place Anastasias, who was op¬ 
posed to the worship of images. In a. ti. 7.‘S(), mi 
iinperiid edict was issued, authorizing and enjoining 
the destruction of images, or their removal from the 
churches. On news of this edict reaching Koine, the 
statues of the emperor were pulled down and trod¬ 
den under fout. All Italy was in a state of ferment, 
and the Pope issued %u injunction to his people not 
to pay tribute any longer to Leo. In the midst of 
tin's excitement and Lunyoil, the life of Gregory came 
to a close A. i>. 731, and he was succeeded in his 
office by Gregory III., who was an ecclesiastic of ft 
kindred spirit, and of similar sentiments. On hi# 
elevation to the chair of St. Peter, the new Pope 
addressed an insolent letter to the emperor, calling 
upon him to cease to persecute images. All hope 
of conciliation was now entirely excluded. Gregory, 
in a council held in a. i>. 732, formally excommuni¬ 
cated all who should remove or speak contemptuously 
of images. And to show his utter disregard of the 
imperial edict, he expended immense sums on pic¬ 
tures and statues to adorn tbe churches at Rome. 
Keen was the hostility, and bitter the contention be 
tween Gregory and Leo; but their dissensions were 
arrested by the death of \fotb, whidlftiappenfed about 
the same time, in A,». 741. The Emperor Leo was 
succeeded by bis son Constafltine V , sunuuned Co- 
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pronymus, and Pope Gregory, by Zachary, a native 
of Greece. 

The new emperor followed in the steps of his fa¬ 
ther, using all the means at his command for the ex - 
tirpatinn of image-worship. F1 in exertions, however, 
to rid the land of idolatry were for a time interrupted 
by the usurpation of his brother-in-law, Artabasdus, 
who, taking advantage of the absence of Constantine 
on ait expedition against the Saracens, stirred up the 
people) to insurrection, and took possession of the 
throne, restoring the worship of images, and forbid¬ 
ding any one to qiiu-tion its lawfulness upon pain of 
exile or of death. The usurpation of Artabasdus, 
however, was of short duration. In a few mouths 
Constantinc recovered his throne, and renewed 
his former edicts against image-worship, at the 
same time promising to the people that as soon 
as possible he would refer the whole matter to 
a general council. In fullihnent of this promise, 
the emperor, in A. I). 75-1, during the pontificate of 
•Stephen II., summoiied a council at Constantino¬ 
ple. This council, the largest that lmd ever yet 
boon known in the history of the church, consisted 
of 388 bishops. It met on the 10th of February, 
and continued in session till the 17th of August, 
when with one voice the assembly condemned the 
use anil the worship of images, declaring “ that to 
worship them or any other creature is robbing God 
of the honour that is duo to him alone, and relapsing 
into idolatry." This council is reckoned by the 
Greek church the seventh general council, but its 
title to this name is disputed by the Romish church 
on account of its prohibition of image-worship. The 
Emperor finding his views supported by so numer¬ 
ous a council, proceeded to hum the images, and to 
demolish the whIIb of churches on which were painted 
figures of Christ, of the Virgin and Saints. 

On the death of Constantine, in A.D. 775, the 
throne of the Greek empire passed to his son, Leo 
IV., who, like his father and grandfather, was a de¬ 
termined iconoclast; while hfc wife, Irene, was an 
equally determined favourer of image-worship. The 
reign of Leo was brief and hi,? end sudden, caused, as 
some writers believe, and Moshcim plainly asserts, 
by poison administered by his wife in revenge for his 
opposition to hor proposal to introduce the worship 
of images into the palace. The natural successor to 
the throne was Constantine VI., the son of the de¬ 
ceased Emperor; but to obtain the government for 
herself, Irene, with a Itarbarity and cruelty almost 
unparalleled, caused the young man to he seized and 
his eyes to bo put out. “ In the mind of Irene,” 
says Gib!ton, “ambition had stifled every sentiment 
of humanity and nature, and it was decreed in her 
bloody council, that Constantine should be rendered 
incapable of the throne, her emissaries assaulted the 
sleeping prince, and stabbed their daggers with such 
violence and precipitation # into his eyes, as if they 
meant to execute a mortal sentence. The most 
bigoted orthodoxy has Justly execrated the unnatural 


mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the hiB 
tory of crimes. On earth, the crime of Irene was 
left five years unpunished, and if she could silence 
the voice of conscience, she neither heard nor re¬ 
garded the reproaches of mankind." 

Irene had now established lmrsclf on the throne 
by the murder, if not of her husband, at all events ol 
Iter son, and her great anxiety now was to undo all 
that for several reigns past had been done in the 
matter of image-worship. In conjunction with Pope 
Adrian site summoned a council to be held at Nice 
in support of the worship of images. This famous 
council, which Romanists call the seventh gcnerul 
council, while the Greek church disowns it, met at 
Nice A.n. 787. The number of bishops who attend¬ 
ed on this occasion was 350, and the result of their 
deliberations was, as might have been expected from 
the combined influence of Irene and the Pope, 
favourable to the complete establishment of image- 
worship. The decree of the council was to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: “ That holy images of the cross should 
he consecrated, anti put on the sacred vessels and 
vestments, and upon walls and boards, in private 
houses and in public ways. And especially that 
there should he erected images of the Lord God, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, of our blessed Lady, the moth¬ 
er of God, of the venerable angels, and of all the 
saints. And that whosoever should presume to think 
or teach otherwise, or to throw away any painted 
hooks, or the figure of the cross, or any image or 
picture, or any genuine relics of the martyrs, they 
should, if bishops or clergymen, be deposed, or if 
monks or laymen, be excommunicated. They then 
pronounced anathemas upon ail who should not re 
ceive images, or who should apply what the Scrip¬ 
tures snv against idols to the holy images, or call 
them idols, or wilfully communicate with those whs 
rejected and despised them, adding, according to cus¬ 
tom, ‘ Long live Constantine, and Irene, his mother— 
damnation to all heretics—damnation on the council 
that roared against venerable images — the holy 
Trinity hath deposed them. 1 ” Thus was image- 
worship at length established by law and sanctioned 
by the second council of Nice, which reversed the 
decree of the council of Constantinople, pronouncing 
it to he an illegitimate council. This decree, how¬ 
ever, decided and explicit though it was, did not 
long remain undisputed either in the west or in the 
east. In A.n. 794 Charlemagne assembled a council 
at Frankfort, consisting of 300 bishops, who reversed 
the decision of the second Kicene Council, and unani¬ 
mously condemned the worship of images. And in 
A.n. 814 the Greek Emperor, Leo, imitating Charle¬ 
magne, summoned another coimcil at Constantinople, 
which declared the reversal of the decree of the 
second couucil of Nice and the abolition of image- 
worship in the Eastern churches. Still another 
council, however, was called at Constantinople, in 
A.n. 842, by the Empress Theodora, who held the 
reins of government during the minority of her aon; 
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and thin assembly, in conformity with the imperial 
wishes, restored the decrees of the second Nieeue 
council, and re-established image - worship in the 
East. To couiinn this decision an additional synod 
was held at Constantinople, in A.n. 871), which rati¬ 
fied ami renewed the decrees of the second Nieeue 
council. So much delighted were the Greeks with 
the decision of this synod that a festival vies insti¬ 
tuted in commemoration of it, which received the 
appropriate name of the feast of Orthodoxy. 

hi the West also, the decision of the eouiieil of 
Frankfort, in opposition to image-worship, though 
confirmed by a synod assembled at. Faria a.i>. 8-' 1, by 
Louis the Meek, lias been entirely thrown aside by 
the church of Home and bur tirm adherence given to 
the decrees of the second council of Nice. Tima the 
council of Trent, by whose decisions she acknow¬ 
ledges herself to he implicitly bound, decreed in its 
twenty-fifth session: “Images are not only to be 
placed in temples but also to be worshipped; as if 
the persons represented thereby were present." Tho 
creed of I’ope l’ius IV. which, among Humanists, 
is equally authoritative with the decrees of the Holy 
Synod of Trent, declares in its ninth article: ‘‘I 
most firmly assert I list the images of Christ and of 
the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and also of other 
Saints, are to he had and retained; and that due 
honour and veneration are to he given to them." 
Itomish divines are by no means agreed as to the 
nature of the worship which ought to he rendered 
to images. Some think, and the idea is home out 
by the Trideiitine decree, that they ought to he wor¬ 
shipped with the same degree of worship which the 
parties whom they represent would have received lmd 
they been present. others would yield to all of them 
the Latvia or the highest degree of worship; while 
others would assign them only the Dulia or lowest 
degree of worship, tluit namely which is paid to 
saints and angels. 

In the Greek church not images hut pictures of 
saints are used in the churches, and the worship paid 
to them is alleged to be merely a secondary or rela¬ 
tive, not a primary and absolute worship. The fol¬ 
lowing definition on this subject given Cy the 
second Nieeue or seventh general council, to whose 
decisions they profess to adhere, shows wluit was the 
nature of the worship which that important synod 
considered to be warrantably due to the images of 
the saints. “ We define, with all accuracy and dis¬ 
tinctness, that the venerable and holy images, fitly 
prepared with colours and inlaying, or any other 
matter, according to the fasliion and form of the 
venerable and life-giving Cross, are to be dedicated 
and placed and kept in the sacred temples of God; 
on sacred vessels and garments also, on walls and 
tables, m private houses and in public ways: hut, 
chiefly, the image of the Lord and God our Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; nest, that of our unspotted Lady, the 
Mother of God, those of the venerable angels, and 
holy and pure men. For, as often as these 
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painted images arc looked at, they who contemplate 
them arc excited to tho memory and recolleelion 
and love of the prototypes, and may oiler to them 
salutation and an honorary adoration: uot that 
which, according to our faith, is trim worship, hitria, 
and which pertains to tho Divine Nature alone; hut 
in like manner as we reverently approach the type 
of the venerable and life giving eruss, and the Holy 
Gospels, and the other sacred tilings, with oblations 
of reusers and lighted tapers, according as this cus¬ 
tom was piously established by tho ancients. For 
the honour done to the image redounds to the pro¬ 
totype; and he who does obeisance to the image, 
docs obeisance through it likewise to tho subject re¬ 
presented.'* 

Although only pictures are allowed to he used in 
Greek churches, this rule is sometimes transgressed, 
and in Itussiu particularly, carved images are somo- 
times found. Thu same degrees of worship which 
are recognized in the Itomish church, arc also main¬ 
tained among the Greeks. Thus they consider that 
the Virgin Mary ought, to he worshipped with hy - 
jim/uliu ; saints and angels by ih'rtcl i/nliii, referring 
both to their relation to God and their own sanctity ; 
and the pictures ami relics of the saints, and holy 
places, and articles such as crosses and sacramental 
vases, by imlirn't thilia ; while hitria is to he exclu¬ 
sively reserved for the Divine lining. Tho writer, 
whose sentiments on the subject of image-worship 
are most in accordance with those of the, Greek 
church, is John of Damascus, one, of the most acute 
and able champions of what they term orthodoxy on 
this point. “The Lord called his disciples Imppy," 
says this acute controversialist, “because their eyes 
bail seen and their ears hentd such things. 'J im 
apostles mw with bodily eyes Christ, his sulferings, 
his miracles; and they heard his words. We also 
long to see. and hear such things, and so to he ac¬ 
counted happy. Fnt as he is not now bodily pre¬ 
sent, and we hear his word by hooks, and venerate 
those hooks, so we alflb, by means of images, behold 
the. representation of his bodily form, of his miracles 
and suO'erings; and wcarf thereby sanctified, and filled 
with ceiifidence and delight. lint while we behold the 
bodily form, we reflect us much as possible on the 
glory of his Godhead. Since, moreour, our nature 
is twofold,—not spirit merely', hut body slid spirit,— 
we cannot attain to the spiritual without sensible 
aids; and thus as we now hear with the. ears, and 
by means of sensible wools learn to think of wliat is 
apiritual, so by sensible, representations we attain to 
the view of what is spiritual. Thus, too, Christ as¬ 
sumed a body and a soul, because man consists of 
both; and baptism, and the laird's Supper, and 
prayer, song, lights, incense, all, in short, are two¬ 
fold, and are, at the same time, corporeal and spiri¬ 
tual." 

IMAM, or Imaum,b npnister ai/ffmg the Moham¬ 
medans, who conducts the services of a mosque or 
place of worship. They correspond to our parish 
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ministers, and are generally chosen from the Mwz- 
nn» or criers, who call the people to prayers. The 
only qualifications required for an Inuim are a good 
moral character and ability to read the Koran. The 
Moslems of the vacant mosque recommend to the 
Vizier the person whom they consider as best fitted 
to undertake the office of Iinrftn; on which the Vi¬ 
zier orders him to read some versus of the Koran, 
and ho is forthwith admitted to the position of a 
Mohammedan priest without any farther ceremony. 
The limbus do not pretend to any indelible sacred- 
ness of character, and may become laymen, and lay 
aside their priestly character without any formality. 
They say the prayers aloud at the appointed time. 
Every Friday they read some verses of the Koran in 
the mosque. They sometimes preach, but on great 
festivals this duty is porformod by the Iladjis, who 
are at once doctors, preachers, and lawyers. The 
people when in the mosque are hound to repeat all 
that tho lnwim says, as well as to imitate all his 
movements. To pass by the Im.-iui during bis pros¬ 
tration! renders their prayers ineffectual. 

IMA'M, a name applied by way of excellence to 
each of the chiefs or founders of the four principal 
soots of thu Mohammedan religion. 

IMA’MATE, the office of an IMA'M (which Bee), 
or Mohammedan priest. 

IMA'MS (The Twelve), the twelve chiefs of tho 
faith of Islfim, according to the Persian Mohamme¬ 
dans, who belong to the Schiitc sects. They reckon 
An (which see) tho first Inuim, and the immediate 
successor in spiritual dignity, of the l’rophet, ami in 
this view they take no account of the usurpations of 
Abuboker, Omar, and Otlmiau. So high is the esti¬ 
mation, indeed, in which Ali is held by the Schiites, 
that a number of them consider him as superior to 
tho Prophet himself, alleging that lio was chosen 
by God to propagate Ishimisin, but that the angel 
Gabriel by mistake delivered the letter to Moham¬ 
med. Others again pretend that. Mohammed was 
commanded to deliver his re vitiations in tho name of 
Ali, but that from motives of pride and ambition ho 
falsely proclaimed himself to be the chosen apostle 
of God. Hass an (which see), the eldest son of Ali, 
was the second Inuim. a pious but feeble-minded 
prince, who was persuaded to surrender his caliphate 
or civil dignity into the hands of his rival Motiwiyah, 
but of course retained his Lnuiiuale, which was con¬ 
sidered inalienable. At his death, which happened 
from poison, administered by his wife Jatulah, he was 
succeeded in his spiritual office by his brother Hos- 
bein (which see), who is accordingly reckoned the 
third Inuim, and held in such estimation by tho 
dehiites, that tho anniversary of his martyrdom in the 
month Mohurrum is celebrated with great pomp and 
ceremony both in Persia and India. The fourth 
Inuim was Ali, tho son of Hossein, who, from his 
constancy in prayer, has l^een named “the Imrfm of 
the Carpet," because Mussulmans, when they pray, 
usually kneel on a sqiiare piece of carpet. He is also j 


termed “ the glory of pious men," and bis body having 
becoinedeformed through bis frequent devotional pros¬ 
trations, he lias sometimes received the name of “ the 
possessor of callosities." At hisdeath, which happened 
a. u. 712, he was succeeded by his sou Mohammed, the 
fifth lm;im, who is called by the Schiites the “pos¬ 
sessor of the secret,” because he spent much of his 
time in the study of magic. He is also termed “the 
director," because in an age which peculiarly abound¬ 
ed in heresy, lie directed the Mohammedans in the 
right way. During the period that. Mohammed held 
the fmiimate, the Budhistic notion was introduced 
among the Persian Mohammedans, that the soul of 
one Im.'iin passed into that of his successor. This 
idea gavo additional strength of course to the house 
of Ali, and in jealousy the Caliph Ilesliam caused 
Mohammed to be poisoned. Some of the Scliiites 
however believe, that be is not j et dead, but tliat he 
wanders secretly over the earth. 

The sixth Imam was Juafur, tho son of Moham¬ 
med, who was believed to be scarcely if at all infe¬ 
rior in learning to Solomon, It is alleged that he 
wrote a supplement to the “ Pook of Fate,” origi¬ 
nally composed by Ali. So highly is the memory of 
this Imam esteemed, that an entire sect received the 
name of .laafaritcs, from the respect which they en¬ 
tertain for him. When Nadir Shah wished to com¬ 
bine into one religion the Mohammedanism of Turkey 
and that of Persia, and to render the Schiite system 
a fifth orthodox sect, he proposed that the Imam 
Jiuilar should he regarded as the head of the national 
faith, llis efforts, however, to combine the rival 
systems of the Sunnites and the Scliiites were utterly 
ineffectual. To this day they continue in determined 
hostility to each other. 

Jaafar nominated his son Ismail his successor, but 
the lieir-apparcnt having prematurely died, he named 
liis second son Moussa his heir. Ismail, however, 
hail left children, and as a number of the Schiites re¬ 
garded tho office of Imdm as hereditary, they denied 
the right of Mouasa to the Im&uate. Hence arose 
a new sect called tho Ismaelians or Ihuailiyah 
(which see), and Assassins (which see), or follow¬ 
ers of the Old Man of the Mountain, whose name 
was once an object of so much dread both in Europe 
and Asia. The Suffaveim mouarcks of Persia, claim¬ 
ing to be descended from Moussa, have strenuously 
advocated his claim to be the seventh Inuim, and this 
claim is now universally admitted throughout Per¬ 
sia. Ali, the boh of Moussa, was the eighth Im£m. 
He is called by tho Schiites “ the beloved,” and his 
tomb, termed Mesched Ali, is a favourite object of 
pilgrimage. The ninth Im&m was Mohammed, the 
son of Ali, who lived in retirement at Bagdad, where 
he died at an early age, leaving behind him so high 
a character for charity and benevolence, that he has 
received the name of “the Generous." His son, 
Ali, the tenth Im&n, was but a child when his la¬ 
ther died, and having been seized by the Caliph Mo- 
tawakkel who was a determined enemy of tbs 
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Sehiites, lie mu con lim'd for life in the city of An¬ 
ker; hence deriving the name of “the Askerite." 
He was poisoned by order of the Caliph A. D. 868. 
His sou and successor, Nassau, also perished by poi¬ 
son, leaving the sacred office to his son, Mohammed, 
the twelfth and last I mini, who, at his father’s death, 
was a child of only sii months old. He was kept 
in close confinement by the Caliph, but at the age 
of about twelve years he suddenly disappeared. 
Tho Soimites allege that he was drowned in the 
Tigris, but the Sehiites deny the fact of his death, 
and assert that he is wandering over the earth, and 
will continue so to wander until the appointed pe¬ 
riod shall arrive when he shall claim and receive 
universal empire. “The belief in the eternal ex¬ 
istence of the last Iinim," says Dr. Taylor, " is com¬ 
mon to several Schiite sects; tho Nosairians stop at 
Alt the first Imdm, the Ismaelians at the seventh, 
the Druses give the title to Hamza, whose descent 
from Ali, however, is equivocal, but the great majo¬ 
rity acknowledge twelve Im.-fms. They all say, that 
the earth will not have a legitimate sovereign until 
the re-appearance of the last Iintim. The Persian 
kings of the Sulfavean dynasty, or the Sophia, as 
they were anciently called in England, styled them* 
selves ‘slaves of tho lord of the country,’ that is of 
the invisible Imiim; tlicy always kept two horses 
bridled and saddled in the royal stables at fspnliau, 
one for the twelfth Imdm, whenever he should np- 
paar, the other for Jesus Christ, by whom they be¬ 
lieved that he would be accompanied. Impostors 
have frequently appeared, who called themselves the 
last lmitm or liuftui Mahdi, that is ‘the directed,' or 
‘ the director;’ the Fatiinite Khaliphs of Egypt as¬ 
serted that the soul of the last of the Im.ims ani¬ 
mated them in succession, and made this pretext the 
foundation of their authority. Some of the Oriental 
Christians have adopted this curious superstition; 
they say, that the last Im£m became converted to 
the faith of the Gospel, and that he and the jlrophet 
Elijah are the two witnesses spoken of in the Book 
of Revelations." 

IMBRAMUS, a surname of JTermn. 

1MBRASIA, a surname of Artemi * and also of 
Hera. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. See Con¬ 
ception (Immaculate). 

IMMANUEL (Heb. God with us), a name ap¬ 
plied to Jesus Christ both in the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments. It was first communicated to the prophet 
Isaiah, when the people of Israel were in great dis¬ 
tress, being beset by two powerful enemies. In 
these circumstances it was revealed to them as a 
sign of perfect security, and an earnest of their de¬ 
liverance, that the Messiah was their omnipotent 
Immanuel, or God with ns, which is equivalent to 
God in our nature, engaged in our behalf, and mani¬ 
fested for our salvation. This name is also applied to 
Christ in Matt. i. 23, " Behold, a virgin ahal) be with 
chiid, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 
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nail his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, in, 
God with us,”—a passage which clearly shows that 
the prophecy of Isaiah on this subject was fulfilled 
in .Tosus Christ, who was possessed both of a divine 
and a human nature. 

1 MM ARC A LIN, officers among tho ancient Jews 
whose precise duties have not been distinctly ascar 
tained. They wore seven in number; they carried 
the keys of the seven gates of the court of the Tem 
pie, and one could not open them without tho rest. 
It has been also alleged, that there were seven rooms 
at the seven gates, where the holy vessels and vest¬ 
ments were laid up, theso seven men keeping the 
keys, ami haung tho charge nf them. The office of 
the limnarualin was perpetual, like that of the high- 
priest . 

IMMATERIALISTS, a name applied to those 
who believe the soul to be a spiritual substance dis¬ 
tinct from the body—an opinion which forms a part 
not of the Christian religion alone, Iml of all other 
religions, Jewish, Mohammedan, and Pagan, with 
the single exception, perhaps, of the Budhist faith. 
Tho. immateriality of the human soul is denied, in 
deed, by a class of infidels, who, from this article of 
their creed, receive the name of Matkkialibtu 
(which see). 

IMMATERIALITY- OF THE SOUL. That 
the soul of man is not material, or composed of mat¬ 
ter like his body, has been the general, nay, almost 
universal, belief of the human rare in all ages, with 
tho exception of a few atheists who, led astray by 
tho phantoms of a vain philosophy, have attempted 
to account for every thing by matter and motion. 
But the question meets us at the very outset, What 
reason have wo to believe that matter thinks ? All 
that we know of matter is, that it is inert, senseless, 
and lifeless. It is an entirely gratuitous assump¬ 
tion, therefore, to maintain, tlmt, in addition to those 
qualities which we seu it to possess, it is invested 
with the quality of thinking. “ It was never sup¬ 
posed," says Dr. Samuil Johnson, “ that cogitation 
is inherent in matter, or that every particle is a 
thinking being. Yet if any part of matter lie de¬ 
void of thought, what part can wc suppose to think ? 
Matter can differ from matter only in form, density, 
bulk, motion, and direction of motion; to which of 
these, however varied or combined, can conscious¬ 
ness be annexed? To he round or square, to l>e so¬ 
lid or fluid, to be great or little, to lie moved slowly 
or swiftly one way or another, are modes of material 
existence all equally alien from the nature of cogita¬ 
tion. If matter be once without thought, it can only 
be made to think by some new modification, but all 
the modifications which it can admit, are equally un¬ 
connected with cogitative power." Thought is, io 
its nature, simple and indivisible; but if each atom 
were a thinking being, then millions of these think¬ 
ing beings would go to constitute man. And mat¬ 
ter being divisible, if thought be an essential quality 
of matter, thought must b* divisible also. But that 
». * 
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Cliis is not the case is plain from the fact, that each par¬ 
ticle of any one of the organs of sense does not pos¬ 
sess the same qualities which aro possessed by the 
ontire organ. Neither does each particle of the 
nrain, which is believed to be the organ of the mind, 
possess the same qualities which belong to the en¬ 
tire brain. 

Furthor, if the soul bo material, then is it like the 
body liable to decay, so that man, without a single 
principle of identity being left him, changes all that 
constitutes himself, soul and body, some ten or 
twelve times during his life. Thus the moral re¬ 
sponsibility of mao is entirely destroyed, and he 
ceases individually to be chargeable with sins, which 
must necessarily have been performed by a plurality 
of beings under the fiction of one name. Reason, in 
short, in a thousand forms, proclaims the utter folly 
and absurdity of that philosophy which would ex¬ 
plain all the actings of the human soul by mat¬ 
ter and motion. “ All that is pure in love,” as 
Mr. Godwin eloquently describes it in his Lec¬ 
tures on the Atheistic controversy, “ all that is ex¬ 
alted in friendship, that is tender in maternal re¬ 
gard, is only the result of some mechanical action or 
chemical affinity, All the bright visions of glory 
that stood before the mind of a Milton, were but the 
dance of certain atoms in his brain.—the enlarged 
conceptions and the profound reasonings of Newton, 
by which he generalised innumerable insulated facts, 
and discovered the great law of nature, was only a 
lucky congregation of certain medullary particles, 
that mooting together most appropriately, and in a 
most fortunate position in his brain, kindled a light 
that diffused itself through the whole world of mind, 
and commenced a now era in science. Every virtue 
that adorns, every grace that beautifies, and every 
sublime trait of magnanimity that ennobles the hu¬ 
man character;—the daring of the hero, the devo¬ 
tion of the patriot, the benevolence of the philan¬ 
thropist, ami the piety of tho martyr, are nothing 
but the properties of that fAnl which, after having 
existed in a vegetable form, entered into the compo¬ 
sition of the animals on which man has fed; which 
having been taken into tho stomach and digested, and 
received into the general mass of blood, after hav¬ 
ing passed through ail these parts and processes, 
liecame all that was brilliant, and powerful, and lovely 
in miudl” 

But while reason shuts us up to a belief in the im¬ 
materiality of tho human soul, the Scripture deter¬ 
mines the point beyond debate. “ Then,” says So¬ 
lomon, referring to the period immediately after 
death, “ shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit shall return to God who gave it.” In 
this passage a clear distinction is established be¬ 
tween the mortal body and the immortal soul. The 
one returns to the earth; the other returns to God. 
In Ps. xxxi. Sr David says, “ Into thine hand I com¬ 
mit my spirit,” and Stephen immediately before 
death, prayed to Christ in these words, “ Lord Jesua, 


receive my spirit.” In Isa. xxxi. 3, the distinction 
between the material body and the immaterial soul 
is thus expressed* “Now the Egyptians are men, 
and not God; lad their horses flesh, and not spirit.” 
Paul again, in 2 Cor. v. 6, says, “Therefore we are 
always confident, knowing that, whilst we are at 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord.” 

Thus both reason and revelation alike declare, 
that the soul of man is in its nature and constitution 
immaterial, and therefore, as we are authorised in 
concluding, immortal. 

IMMENSITY. See Infinity. 

IMMERSION. See Baptism. 

IMMEUSIONTSTS. See Baptists. 

IMMOLATION, a ceremony performed in offer¬ 
ing sacrifices among the ancient Romans; the head 
of the victim before it was killed being generally 
strewed with roosted l>arley meal mixed with salt. 
This composition was called viola saba, a salted 
cake, and hence an entire sacrifice was often called 
an immolation. See Sacrifice. 

IMMORTALITY OF TI1E SOUL. The doc¬ 
trine of the soul's immortality is clearly taught in 
the Word of God, and it is, besides, a prominent ar¬ 
ticle in the religious creed of every nation on the face 
of the earth. So nearly universal, indeed, has been 
the belief in this tenet, that it seems as if it were a 
natural deduction of human reason. Frequent allu¬ 
sions to a state of existence allotted to man beyond 
the grave, are found in the most approved writers ot 
heathen antiquity, hut withal so obscure and indis¬ 
tinct as scarcely to convey to the mind of the candid 
reader the impression that by any individual in these 
remote ages the doctrine was Bteadily and undoubt¬ 
edly believed. Even Socrates, though a martyr to 
the comparative purity of his doctrines, and held 
forth by Bishop Warburton as of all the ancient 
philosophers the only believer in a future state, 
must needs in his last moments, when his view of 
immortality might have been expected to have been 
at the strongest, remind his friend that he owed a 
cock to Aesculapius; and Cicero himself, with all his 
high notions of moral truth, could reach no further 
in his belief of a future state, than the ardent longing 
after immortality. “ If I err," says he, “ I willingly 
err.” That the doctrine of the immortality of tho 
soul is to some extent taught by human reason, is 
capable of being proved by the whole analogy of 
natural objects, by innumerable facts in the past his* 
tory of the human mind and by some of the noblest 
aspirations of our intellectual and moral nature. 

The immortality of the human soul may be proved 
not only from the fact of the universal belief of the 
doctrine prevailing in all ages and countries, but 
from the equally extensive prevalence of a dread of 
annihilation. The mind of man revolts at the very 
idea of ceasing for ever to exist. The only approach 
to a belief in such a dread negation of existence is to 
be found in the Nibwana (which see) of the Bud- 
huts, which they are stud to regard as the highest 
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object of human desire. With this strange unac¬ 
countable exception, existence even in the very 
depths of misery is less dreadful to the human mind 
than the thought of eternal non-existence. 

Another argument in favour of the soul's immor¬ 
tality is sometimes drawn from the capability of the 
human mind progressively to advance in knowledge, 
without reaching perfection in this world. The 
brute creation soon arrives at certain limits, beyond 
which generation after generation cannot pass; but 
no such limits are imposed upon the human being. 
He goes indefinitely onward from one degree of at¬ 
tainment to another, investigating with ever-increas¬ 
ing anxiety every department of inquiry in the realms 
both of mind and matter. Can we suppose that the 
soul thus endowed with an insatiable thirst for know 
ledge, which it incessantly seeks to gratify, without 
ever being sated, will after the lapse of a few years 
bo arrested in its onward course and plunged into 
eternal non-existence ? How much more rational is 
it to suppose that when the body has mouldered in 
the dust, the soul will still exist and advance pro¬ 
gressively in the attainment of higher and higher 
degree* of knowledge throughout the ceaseless ages 
of eternity? The same remark applies to the ami¬ 
able affections and desires of the human heart; 
which both in their exercise and enjoyment are evi¬ 
dently fitted to last for over. 

Another argument in behalf of the immortality of 
the soul, may be derived from a contemplation of the 
attributes of God, as the Creator and Moral Gover¬ 
nor of the world. Ho has endowed man with earnest 
longings after immortality, and it cannot lie that he 
designs to mock us by rendering these desires utterly 
fruitle*”. And wh:i* i“ the moral aspect which this 
world presents ? Vice often nourishes and triumphs, 
while virtue is doomed to linger out a weary life of 
affliction and disappointment and pninful suffering. 
Whence tliis apparent anomaly ? Should wo,not re¬ 
gard it as far more consistent with our conceptions 
of the Moral Governor of the universe, that if there 
is to be no hereafter, the righteous should be re¬ 
warded, and the wicked punished on this side the 
grave. To account, therefore, for the obviods dis¬ 
crepancies which meot us eveiywhere in the survey 
of God’s providential dealings with men, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the soul of man will 
exist in a future world, where the righteous will be 
duly rewarded, and the wicked justly punished. 

But while powerful presumptive arguments for the 
immortality of the soul are discoverable by the light 
of natural reason, it is in the Gospel of Christ that 
life and immortality have been clearly brought to 
light. We cannot for a moment believe, however, 
as Dr. Warburtou, followed by Dr. Whately, has 
taught, that the Jem under the law were entirely 
unacquainted with this important doctrine. That 
obscure intimations of a future state me} be afforded 
oven by unassisted reason, is sufficiently obvious, we 
think, from the .feet that H has been in all ages a 


matter of speculation and anxious discussion and if 
so, can we believe that a system of policy so com¬ 
plete as that of the Mosaic economy would have 
contained not the remotest allusion to a matter of 
paramount interest to the whole human family? 
This it may lie said is the laugtmge which has been 
currently adopted by the sceptic and the infidel, 
when objecting to the Divine authority of the .Jew¬ 
ish law; and yet it is language in which we would 
cordially join. With’ all deference to the distin¬ 
guished author of ‘The Divine Legation,’ we would 
he fur from thinking it necessary to change our 
position, and endeavour to show his omission of the 
doctrine of a future state, to have linen any proof 
that Moses was divinely inspired. It is giving no 
undue advantage, ns l)r. Wlmtely would seem to 
imagine, to the adversaries of our holy faith, should 
we admit the doctrine to be set forth in the law not 
prominently and directly but by implication. This 
is precisely the inode in which « priori we should 
have expected the revelation of a future state to have 
been made to the Jews. As the motives of human 
actions, founded on eternal rewards and punishments, 
could not have been fairly urged without a clear and 
explicit proclamation of all the ju’ailiar doctrines ol 
the gospel which aro necessarily couriected with it, 
and it did not seem consistent with the purposes ol 
God to give such a clear and simple and spiritual 
explanation of his will as was afterwards given ; was 
it not more accordant with the obscurity which per¬ 
vaded the other pails of the Jewish system, that 
“ life and immortality " should la*, also covered with 
an almost impenetrable veil of mystery and dark¬ 
ness? If the infidel presses his objection from the 
difficulty of finding in the law any allusion to a fu¬ 
ture state, we would remind him that it is equally 
difficult to discover in the law any of those peculiar 
doctrines which are unfolded to iih with such simpli 
city and clearness ii. the Christian .Scriptures. It is 
not enough to affect surprise, that a truth discover 
able by human reason Aiould have so rarely, if it all, 
liven mentioned by the Jewish legislator. We ad 
mit the doctrine, absolutely speaking, to form a part 
of the religion of nature, but we unhesitatingly de¬ 
ny, tliat in the fi/rm and (xmuesricn in which it is set 
forth in revelation, it either lias Imhii, or even could 
be discovered, by the most persevering efforts of hu¬ 
man reason, it is this, then, which we allege to 
constitute it a peculiarity of the Christian system; 
mid in the same view we arc warranted in expecting 
A priori, that it should share in the obscurity which 
covers ail the other peculiar doctrines of Christian¬ 
ity, in so far as they are mentioned in the law ol 
Moses. The hour of full and unclouded revelation 
was not yet come. To imagine, therefore, that any 
other than the darkest reference would be made to 
eternal rewards and punishment#, is to indulge the 
idea, that Moses, as a divinely inspired writer, would 
have imparted to the Jews a distorted view of the 
divine arrangements. He mtuf either have simply 
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stated the fact, that such rewards and punishments 
would hereafter exist, without developing the princi¬ 
ples of the Divine government on which they would 
be bestowed, and in this case ho would have con¬ 
voyed a false impression to the minds of the people 
in reference to a subject of infinite moment; or, he 
must have stated the fact in connexion with the full 
details of the Christian scheme, which would have 
been entirely subversive ot the end and design of 
the ancient dispensation. Either the one mode of 
acting or the other would, if adopted, have been 
alike unworthy of a divinely-commissioned legisla¬ 
tor. Moses, however, on this ns well as on other 
points, has been completely consistent. He has re¬ 
ferred to a future state of retribution just as fre¬ 
quently, and with as much clearness, as to the other 
peculiarities of the later and more spiritual dispen¬ 
sation. 

IMMOVEABLE FEASTS, those feasts kept in 
various Christian churches which fall always on the 
same day in the calendar in each year. Thus the 
saints’ days are immoveable feasts. See FttPTiVAi.fi. 

IMMUTABILITY, an essential attribute of the 
Divine nature. Cod is necessarily unchangeable, 
there being no power external to himself which can 
produce any chango on him. Nor could any change 
in his own nature originate from himself, any change, 
whether to a higher or a lower, a better or a worse 
condition, luting equally an impossibility. If God he 
necessarily what ho is, then he cannot change, since 
it would imply what God is to be necessary and not 
necessary at the same time, which is impossible. See 
Gon. 

IMPANATION (Let. in pane, in the bread), the 
doctrine that Christ's presence is in or with the 
bread in the Lord’s Supper. It is synonymous with 
Consobbtantiation (which see), a doctrine adopted 
by Luther and bis followers. 

IMPECCABLE^ (Lnt. in, not, and peeeabilis, ca¬ 
pable of sinning), those heretics who believed that 
they were incapable of smiting. This notion was 
entertained by the Priscilliiuusts and some of the 
Gnostic sects. 

IMPLICIT FAITH, an undoubting assent yielded 
to all that is taught by the church, as being the ora¬ 
cle of religious truth. This is required by the Ho- 
misli church from all within her communion. On 
this great duty of Romanists, Dr. Newman thus 
expresses himself in his Discourses to Mixed Con¬ 
gregations : 11 And so, again, when a man has become 
a Catholic, were he to sot about following a doubt 
which has occurred to him, he lias already dislie- 
lieved. 1 have not to warn him against losing his 
faith,—he is not merely in danger of losing it, he 
has lost it; from the nature of the case he has al¬ 
ready lost it; he fell from grace at the moment when 
he deliberately determined to pursue his doubt. No 
one can determine to doubt what he is sure of; but, 
if he is not sure that the church is from God, he 
does not believe it.' It is not I who forbid him to 


doubt; he has taken the matter into his own hands, * 
when he determined on asking for leave; he has 
begun, not ended in unbelief; bis wish, his purpose, 
is his sin. I do not make it so; it is such from the 
very state of the case. You sometimes hear, for ex 
ample, of Catholics falling away, who will tell you 
arose from reading the Scriptures, which opened 
their eyes to the ‘ unseripturalness,’—so they speak 
of the church of the living God. No. Scripture 
did not make them disbelieve ; (impossible 1) They 
disbelieved when they opened the Bible; thpy open¬ 
ed it in an unbelieving spirit, and for an unbeliev¬ 
ing purpose. They would not have opened it had 
they not anticipated, I might say hoped, that they 
should find tilings there inconsistent witli Catholic 
teaching. They begin in pride and disobedience, 
and they end in apostasy. This, then, is the direct 
ami obvious reason why the church cannot allow her 
children the liberty of doubting the truth of her 
word. He who really believes in it now, cannot 
imagine the future discovery of reasons to shake 
his faith; if lie imagines it, he has not faith; and 
that so many Protestants think it a sort of tyran¬ 
ny in the church to forbid any children of hers 
to doubt about her teaching, only shows they do 
not know what faith is ; which is the case ; it is a 
strange idea to them. Let a man cease to examine; 
or cease to call himself her child." Cardinal Tole- 
tus, in his instructions for priests, says, that “ if a 
rustic believes bis bishop, proposing an heretical 
tenet for an article of faith, such belief is meritori 
ous." Cardinal Cusanus affirms, that “irrational 
obedience is the most consummate and perfect obe¬ 
dience, when we obey without attending to reason, 
as a beast obeys his driver." 

IMPLUV1UM. See Atrium. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS. See Hands (Im- 

POSITION OK). 

IMPRECATIONS, prayers invoking the wrath 
of God either upon the suppliant himself, or upon 
others. These were sometimes so terrible, that 
among the ancient Hebrews, a person, in taking an 
ont.li, omitted the imprecation, although it was suffi¬ 
ciently well understood from his performing the ac¬ 
tion by which it was usually accompanied. We 
find a form of imprecation mentioned in 1 Kings xx. 
10, “ And Bcn-hadad sent unto him, and said, The 
gods do so unto me, and more also, if the dust of Sa¬ 
maria shall suffice for liandfuls for all the people 
that follow me." Among the heathen nations of 
antiquity, imprecations were sometimes regarded as 
so powerful that they occasioned the destruction, not 
only of single persons, but even entire &milies and 
cities. Thus die calamities which came upon the 
family of the Atridm were supposed to arise from the 
imprecations pronounced by Myrtilus upon their an¬ 
cestor Pelops, by whom he was thrown into the sea; 
or from the imprecations of Thyestes, the brother ot 
Atreus. The most terrible imprecations were those 
uttered by parents, priests, kings, or other sacred 
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persons. It was customary for men condemned for 
any notorious crime anions the Greeks, to be cursed 
by the priests. This punishment was inflicted upon 
Alcibiades, in addition to banishment and the confis¬ 
cation of his property. 

IMPROPRIATION, a term used in Canon Law 
to denote the possession of an ecclesiastical benefice 
by a layman who draws the secular fruits or protits 
of it. The word is to be carefully distinguished 
from AppuorRiATtON (which seel. 

IMPUTATION, a term used in theological lan¬ 
guage to signify the. legally or judicially putting down 
to the account of another that which is not actually 
his. Thus the first sin of Adam is said to bo imputed, 
or legally charged, to all his posterity ; and the right¬ 
eousness of Christ is imputed judicially to all believ¬ 
ers. Had Adam, as the Pelagians affirm was the case, 
not been the representative of all his posterity, none 
would have been affected by his sin but himself. 
But Adam being the federal head of his natural de¬ 
scendants, his sin became, in a sense, theirs, and all 
its consequences also became tlieirs. In virtue of 
the covenant made with their first father, all men are 
viewed by God as in Adam, and involved in his 
guilt. And on the same principle, in virtue of the 
new covenant, or covenant of grace, all believers are 
viewed by God as in Christ, and partakers of his per¬ 
fect. righteousness, which was wrought out in their 
name. Hence the principle of imputation, in its 
twofold aspect, is thus set forth iu Scripture, “ As in 
Adam all died, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” “ As by one man's disobedience the many 
were made," or accounted, “ sinners; even so by the 
\bedionce of one shall the many be made,” or ac- 
csmitcd, “ righteous.” 

*®CThe doctrine of imputation, however, though plain¬ 
ly laid down in the Bible, has given rise to occasional 
controversy in the course of the history of the 
church. In the fifth century, the Pelagians denied 
the whole doctrine of original sin, without, however, 
making any special objections to the doctrine of im¬ 
putation. Placseus or Ln Place, a French divine of 
Saumur in the seventeenth century, the colleague 
and friend of Atnyraut, (see Amyualmstb) wps the 
first who made a formal denial of the imputation of 
Adam’s first sin to his posterity, declaring that ori¬ 
ginal sin is imputed to men not immediately hut 
mediately; that is, not immediately by the sovereign 
decree of God, but mediately, or by inward depravity 
transmitted from Adam to all his natural descend¬ 
ants. La Place was accused of heresy in 1645, 
before the national synod of Charenton, by Anton}' 
Garissol, a divine of Montauban, and by his influence 
the opinions of La Place were condemned in his ab¬ 
sence. For a time he bore patiently this injurious 
treatment, but at length, in 1655, he published a 
new disputation on the subject of imputation, in 
which he showed that his opinions had been entirely 
misunderstood by the synod. This explanation, 
however, did not satisfy his opponents, who continued 


to assail him; and at the instance of Francis Tune- 
tin in particular, the church of Genova was persuad¬ 
ed iu 1675 to adopt the doctrine of immediate impu 
tation as a settled article of their faith. This was 
done in a work drawn up by John Henry Heidegger, 
a divine of Zurich, under the title of the 1’okmui.a 
Consensus (which see). This document gave rise to 
considerable discontent in the Helvetic churches, 
but, nevertheless, continued in force for many years, 
until it gradually fell into disuse. 

Another controversy on the doctrine of impu 
tation was originated in North America, by Dr 
Samuel Hopkins, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. (See Moi-kinsians.) This learned divine 
denied imputation both iu the case of Adam's sin 
and of Christ’s righteousness, chiefly on the ground 
that sin and righteousness I icing strictly personal, 
cannot be transferred from one person to another. 
The question was freely discussed by several Ameri¬ 
can divines, and the controversy passed to Great 
Britain, but has never attracted much attention, 
fine of the ablest works on the subject is a ‘(ion 
trast between Calvinism and Hopkiusianism,’ by 
Ezra Styles Ely, published at New York iu 1811. 

INABILITY, want of power sufficient for the 
performance of any work or the accomplishment of 
any design. It is generally regarded ns of two kinds 
natural and moral inability. These are very clearly 
explained by President Edwards, iu his ‘ Inquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will.’ Thus wo are said to lie 
naturally unable to do a thing when we cannot do if 
if we will, because of some impeding defect or obstacle 
that is extrinsic to the will; either iu the faculty of 
understanding, constitution of body, or external ob¬ 
jects. Moral inability consists cither in the want 
of inclination, or the strength of a contrary inclina¬ 
tion ; or the want of sufficient motives to induce and 
excite the act of the will or the strength of apparent 
motives to the contrary. When Jesus Christ said 
to the Jews, “ Ye will not come unto me that ye may 
have life," he refers i*t to a natural hut to a moral 
inability. President Edwards also points out an im¬ 
portant distinction between two kinds of moral in¬ 
ability ;—that which is general and habitual, and that 
which is particular and ocautumal. 11 By « general, 
habitual, moral inability,” says he, “ I mean an in¬ 
ability in the heart to all exercises or acts of will of 
that nature or kind, through a fixed and habitual in¬ 
clination, or an habitual and stated defect, or want of 
a certain kind of inclination. Thus a very ill-natured 
man may be unable to exert such acts of benevo¬ 
lence,#* another, who is full of good nature, com¬ 
monly exerts; and a man, whose heart i* habitually j 
void of gratitude, may he unable to exert such and j 
such grateful acts, through that stated defect of a j 
grateful inclination. By particular and occasional ! 
moral inability, 1 mean an inability of the will or ! 
heart to a particular act, through the strength or de- j 
feet of present motives, of of inducements presented j 
to the view of the underatandiiig, on this occasion.— j 
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If it be so, that the will is always determined by tlio 
strongest motive, then it must always have an in¬ 
ability, in this latter sense, to act otherwise than it 
does; it not being possible, in any case, that the will 
should at present, go against the motive which has 
now, all things considered, the greatest strength and 
advantage to excite and induce it." 

INACHIA, a surname of Id, the daughter of 
Inachiut. (See next article.) 

INACIIIJS, the most ancieut deity of Argos, a 
river-god, and son of Oceanus and Tetliys. 

INAlJGtlRATJO, the ceremony by which among 
the ancient Romans a person or a tiling was const- 
| crated to the godH. It was performed by the Au- 
o ltks (which see), who offered prayer to the gods, 
asking them to show by signs whether the intended 
consecration met with their sanction. If the signs 
appeared favourable, the inauguration was regarded 
as completed. Though this ceremony properly be¬ 
longed to th*e augurs, tlio inauguration of the jlamrm 
devolved upon the college of pontiffs. The kings of 
Home were inaugurated by the augurs as the high- 
priests of the people. Magistrates, tribes, and even 
the coniitiuin came to be inaugurated, though no 
priestly dignity was conferred by means of it. 

INCANTATIONS. See KNciiANTMKNTs,WiTcn- 
N^k.U'T. 

^INCARNATION (Lat. in came, in flesh), a word 
used to describo that solemn mystery by which the 
Son of God became man to accomplish our redemp¬ 
tion. It is thus described in I.eke i. 35: “ Aud the 
angel answered and said unto her, The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of tire Highest 
shall ovorshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing 
which shall lw bom of thee shall bo called the Son 
of God.” Now the Divine Word in becoming incar¬ 
nate took to himself a true body and a reasonable 
soul. The reality of his body may be proved of 
course by the same arguments by which wo are ac¬ 
customed to prove the reality of our own liodies. He 
hungered and thirsted, he w, s weary and slept, he 
was born and grew, he died and was buried; thus 
showing that his body was no phantom as the Doce- 
ta taught, but truly flesh and blood. That he pos¬ 
sessed a reasonable soul admits of equally easy and 
satisfactory proof. He gvew in wisdom as well as 
in stature, he was sorrowful and deeply grieved, and 
moreover he died, his soul thus being separated from 
his body. But. was he truly the son of Mary, did he 
take his flesh of her substance ? That this question 
must be answered in the affirmative is ably and con¬ 
clusively proved by Mr. Dods, in his work n the 
Iucarnation of the Eternal Word.* “ If he took not 
a body," says he, “ of the substance of his mother, 
then was his whole life one continued scene of de¬ 
ception. Not only did Mary call him her son, but 
he called her his mother,—lie was subject unto her, 
and on the cross lie manifested his filial duty to her 
by providing for her a hoKie in the house of Hie be¬ 
loved disciple. Now if Mary was not as truly his 


mother, bh any other woman is the mother of lier 
child, his recognizing her as his mother, from the 
beginning to the end of his life, was in reality a de 
caption. And, as Tcrtullian most justly remarks, it 
the Marcionites considered it as a degradation of the 
eternal Word, to suppose that he would submit to 
be born of woman, it is surely a much greater degra¬ 
dation of him to suppose that lie would profess to 
be her son, while in reality he was not. He would 
much rather be the son of Mary in reality, than 
falsely pretend to lie so. Again, if he took not 
flesh of Mary, then is he no brother, no kinsman ot 
ours, and his right of redemption altogether fails, 
lu this case, he not only is not David’s son, but he 
is not the son of man at all, as he almost uniformly 
calls himself,—deceptively it must be admitted, un 
less Mary was truly his mother. Neither in this 
case could we with any truth be said to be 1 members 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones,' if in 
reality his body was a different substance, and de 
rived from a different source from ours. Moreovei 
he could not call us ‘ brethren.' any more tliau we 
can apply that appellation to the angels that surround 
the throne of God, or to the worm that creepeth in 
the dust. Follow-creatures they arc, but, without 
an entire community of nature, our ‘ brethren' they 
are not. And when we are required to ‘ put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ we are required to do what is not 
merely a moral, but 'a physical impossibility, if there 
lie between us and hitn, the utterly impassable barrier 
of a different nature. If he took not his fleshly 
substance of the flesh of his mother, then not being 
as truly man as we ore, he could not fairly meet and 
conquer our oppressor, or at least his victory can 
give no assurance of victory to us. For, to express 
a very common sentiment in the language of Ircnnnis, 

‘ Had he not been man who conquered our enemy, 
he would not have been fairly conquered; and on 
the other hand, had he not been God who gave us 
the victory, we could hold it upon no secure tenure.’ 
And finally, if lie took not flesh of the substance of 
Mary, then was he not truly the ‘woman’s seed,’ 
and the great original promise, upon which all sub¬ 
sequent promises arc built, remains as yet unfulfilled. 
But it is not more essential that the serpent’s head 
should be bruised at ail, than it is that it should be 
bruised by the ‘woman’s seed.’ lienee if Christ 
was not truly and really the ‘ woman's seed,’ then 
the whole foundation of our hopes fails. Upon these 
grounds we not only hold it most important to be¬ 
lieve, but consider it to be most irrefragabiy proved, 
that Christ was as truly ‘ made of a woman' as we 
are,—that his body was truly a body composed of 
flesh and blood, as ours is.” 

From this view of our Lord's humanity it seems 
naturally to follow, as the late Mr. Edward Irving 
taught, that the nature which our Lord took upon 
him was a fallen, sinful nature, it being acknowledged 
by all Protestant churches at least, that the Virgin 
Mary was a fallen, sinful woman. The sinfulness of 
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Christ's human nature, however, does not necessarily Apostolical Canons, which speak of incense in the 
follow from his being born of a sinful woman; for time of the oblation. These canons cannot, how- 
neither is the body of man, viewed singly, a fallen ever, be proved to have csisted before the. third ccu- 
body, nor the soul of man, viewed singly, a fallen tury, and indeed, the first reference to them as an 
soul, but the whole man consisting of both soul and entire collection is by the council of Nice A. i>. 325. 
body. The body of Christ, therefore, might partake We find no allusion to the use of incense in the 
of the substance of his mother without involving any Ajmtolical Constitutions, which contain express ar- 
necessity that he should be a fallen man. Again, rangements for conducting the worship of the church, 
the guilt of Adam's first sin and the depravity of his The uso of incouse has beeii discontinued in the 
nature consequent upon the fall, could be propagated Chureh of England since the Reformation, hut is Btill 
only, as far as we know, by ordinary generation, preserved in the Church of Rome. 

But as Jesus Christ descended from Adam in a INCHANTMENTS. See Enciiantmiints, 

singular and extraordinary way, it is plain that lie INTIPIENTEH (Eat. beginners'), a name some 

was not at all involved in the guilt of Adam’s sin, times applied to Catwhi'Mlnb (which see) in the 
nor tainted by the contagion of the fall. Ilence be early Christian elmrrh. 

is described as “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate INCOMPREHENSIBILITY, an attribute of the 
from sinners“tempted in alt things like as we Divine Being, having n reference to the limited 
are, yet without sin.” It must be observed, la-sides, understanding of the creature, which must noeei-sa- 
that the humanity of our Lord is termed “ a thing," rily lie utterly unable to comprehend (iod. To 
not a person,—“ that holy thing which shall be understand (iod, as lias been well said, we must 
bom of thee;” and no wonder it is termed holy, needs lie Gods. “Who can by searching find out 
when we find that it was generated by the Holy God? Who can find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
Gbust, as the angel declared to Mary, “ The Holy tion?" 

Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the lNCORRUl'TlCOLAS. Sou Ai-uthaktoijo 
H ighest shall overshadow thee.” cites. 

INCENSE, a compound of sweet spices, which INCUMBENT, the present possessor of a benc- 
was commanded in the Law of Moses to be offered fice. 

upon the golden altar. (See Altar ok Incense.) INDELIBLE CHARACTER, a spiritual sign 
The spices arc mentioned in Exod. xxx. 3-1, to have, alleged by the llomish church to be impressed upon 
been stacte, onycha, and galbnnum, with pure frank- the soul by certain sacraments, which cannot thern- 
incense, equal weights of each. This incense was fore bo repeated. The sacraments which convey 
offered twice every day, morning and evening, by the this indelible character are baptism, confirmation, 
officiating priest, the people remaining without in and orders. Romish divines differ considerably in 
solemn silence. On the great day of atonement, the opinion as to the precise nature of this indelible 
high-priest himself took fire from the great altar in a character; some placing it in an external denomina- 
goldun censer; and having received incense from tion, others in a real relationship; some in an abso- 
one of the priests, he olfered it on the golden altar, lute entity, and others in the initcrability of the 
(See Atonement, Day OF.) Incense is the symbol sacrament itself. All of them agree, however, in 
of prayer in Scripture. In the daily service of the ■ classing it among their articles of faith. The pas- 
tcmple, the priest, whose lot it was to bum incense, sages of Scripture by which they allege it to Improved, 
offered the incense of the rooming sacrifice, between are 2 Cor. i. 21, 22, “fs’ow he which stalilishcth ns 
the sprinkling of the blood and the laying of the with yon in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God; who 
pieces upon the altar; and that of the evening sacri- hath also sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spi- 
fiee, between the laying of the pieces upon the fcltar rit in our hearts," and Kph. i. 13, “ In whom ye also 
and the drink-offering. trusted, after that ye. heard the word of truth, the 

Incense is said to have been offered among the an- gospol of your salvation: in whom also after that ye 
dent Egyptians. Plutarch alleges that they offered believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of 
incense to the sun, resin in the morning, myrrh at p,oinisc." The councils of l’lmiwv and of Trent 
noon, and about sunset an aromatic compound, which lay down distinct definitions of sacramental charac- 
tliey called Kypi Accordingly, on the Egyptian ler; the one terming it a certain spiritual indelible 
monuments are to be found representations of in- mark, the other a certain spiritual indelible sign; 
cense-altan. The use of incense in connection with while btfth declare that the three sacraments which 
the euchariet in the Christian church was unknown impress this character cannot bo repeated. Bee 
until the time of Gregory the Great, in the latter Sacraments. 

part of the rixth century. After this period it be- INDEPENDENT h, on essential attribute of the 
came prevalent in the churches. Cardinal Bona, and Supreme Ib ing. It implies his existence in and of 
other Romish writers, attempt to trace the use of himself, without depending on any other being what- 
incense as far back as the days of the Apostles. No ever. This indeed necesssgily follows from the per- 
menrion of it, however, occurs in the writings of fection of hie nature as underived and uncommuni- 
the first three cun ri w if , with the exception of the cated, and from his infinite superiority to all other 
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beings, which could not be asserted of him if he were 
in the slightest degree dependent on them. 

INDEPENDENTS. See Congrkgationalists. 

INDEX EXPURGATOK1UB, a class of ana¬ 
logues of authors and works censured and corrected 
chiefly by expurgation or erasure of passages. They 
are issued from time to lime by the Church of 
Rome, arid published by authority of her ruling 
members or societies so empowered. During the 
pontificate of Hinton IV., regulations were laid down 
for preventing the printing of any work except such 
as was previously licensed by an officer appointed for 
that purpose; and in the tenth session of the coun¬ 
cil of Latcran under Leo X., it was decreed that no 
one mulct the penalty of excommunicution should 
dare to publish any new work without the approba¬ 
tion either of the ordinary jurisdiction of the place 
or of the Holy Inquisition. This class of Indexes 
'■ontains a particular examination of the works oc- 
lurring in it, and specifies the passages condemned 
to be expunged or altered. 

INDEX 1‘ROII IiUTORI US, a class of cata¬ 
logues of authors and works wholly condemned by 
the Church of Rome. It specifies mid prohibits en¬ 
tire authors or works, whether of known or unknown 
authors. This book has been frequently published 
with successive enlargements, down to the present 
time, under the express sanction of the reigning Ron- 
tiff. The first regular Index was constructed after a 
decree of the couneil of Trent, delegating that under* 
taking to the Pope. Pius IV. lost no timo in pre¬ 
paring a catalogue, with certain rules prefixed, all of 
which he sanctioned by the authority of a bull. 

INDIANS (North American), Religion op. 
See North American Indians (Religion of). 

INDIFFERENT TllING S. See Adiaphokists. 

INDIGETES, a name given among the ancient 
Romans to those gods who had once lived upon 
earth as ordinary mortals, but after their death had 
been exalted to the rank of deities. They were the 
hero-gods of the Itomaus, ifiid worshipped as the 
protectors of their country. See Hero-Worship. 

INDRA, one of the mosf ancient gods of Hindu¬ 
ism (which see), lie was the god of light, and was 
one of the Triad of the Vuidie period. He is not 
(infrequently styled “ lord of heaven.” The name 
Indr a is of doubtful origin, meaning either “ blue,” 
or “the illuminator," or "the giver of rain.” lie 
occupies a prominent place among the Vaidic gods, 
and in the Rig-Veda, he is represented as the off¬ 
spring of Aditi, the mother .of the universe. In the 
next period of Hindu mythology, the same Indra 
becomes a deity of the second order, and he occupies 
only the fourth heaven. In the Vedas he is “ a per¬ 
sonifies! ion of the phenomena of the firmament, par¬ 
ticularly in the capacity of sending down run.” He 
is the god of clouds and storms, and engages in 
battle with the demon Vritra, who withholds the 
periodical rains on which the country depends for its 
fertility. He is represented as young and hand¬ 


some, with a beautiful nose or chin, wearing twe 
golden earrings, ever joyous and delighting in exhi¬ 
larating draughts of the Soma juice. “ One man," 
says the Rig-Veda, “propitiates him with sacrifice, 
another worships with mind averted: to the first he 
is like a lake to a thirsty traveller; to the other like 
an over-lengthening road.” He is sometimes re¬ 
cognized in the same Veda as the Creator. 

INDUCTION, in the Church of England a term 
used to denote putting a minister in actual, or, as 
the canon law calls it, “ corporal,” possession of the 
church to which he is presented, along with all its 
temporalities. A presentee, though admitted and 
instituted by the bishop, is not complete incumbent 
until lie has been inducted. The bishop or ordinary 
issties a mandate for induction addressed to the arch¬ 
deacon, who cither inducts in his own person, or 
issues a precept for others to do it. The method 01 
induction is as follows’The urchdcacon or person 
inducting takes the clerk by tho hand, and lays it up¬ 
on the key, or upon the ring of the church-door, or 
if the key cannot be had, and there is no ring on tho 
door, on any part of the wall of the church or church¬ 
yard, and pronounces these words: “By virtue ol 
this mandate 1 do induct you into the real, actual, 

and corporal possession of the church of-with 

all the rights, profits, and appurtenances thereunto 
belonging." After making this declaration, the in¬ 
ductor opens the door, and puts the person inducted 
into the church, who usually tolls a bell to make his 
induction notorious to the jiarish. The archdeacon 
or other inductor now certifies the induction, cither 
in a separate document, or on the hack of the bisli- 
jop’s mandate. The word Induction is often employed 
Tiv Presbyterians to denote the ceremony by which 
|n ordained minister is admitted into a ministerial 
■barge by the Presbytery of the bounds within which 
the charge is situated. 

^INDULGENCE, tho remission, according to the 
Romish church, of the temporal punishment due to 
sins, remitted as to their guilt by the power of the 
keys, without the sacrament, by the application ot 
the satisfactions which are contained in the treasury 
of the church. This treasury is described by Dens 
as the collection of the spiritual goods remaining in 
the divine possession, the distribute n of which is 
intrusted to tiie church; and the collection is made 
from the superabundant satisfactions of ChriBt, along 
with thu superfluous satisfactions of the Virgin Mary 
and of the other saints. On the subject of indulgences, 
the creed of Pope Pius IV. declares, “ I also affirm 
that the power of indulgences was left by Christ to the 
church, and that the use of them is most wholesome 
to Christian people.” Indulgences are divided into 
local, real, and personal; into plenary, non-plenary, 
more plenary, and most plenary; and into perpetual 
and temporal. The Pope, according to the view of 
Romanists, is the sovereign dispenser of the church’s 
treasury, and this power he dispenses to bishops in 
their respective dioceses. The power of granting 
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plenary indulgences to all Chria.i&ns is vested in the 
Pope; but the power of a bishop to grant indul¬ 
gences is limited to his own diocese. It is by divine 
right that the Pope claims to exercise this power, 
while it is possessed by the bishops only by eccle¬ 
siastical right. This distinction is denied by the 
Gallican church, which holds that all bishops possess 
this power on an equal footing with the Pope him¬ 
self. Indulgences are not only wont to be granted 
to the living, but to souls already iu purgatory, of 
whom Bellarmioe says, that “ thu Pope applies the 
satisfactions of Christ and the saints to the dead, by 
means of works enjoined on the living. They arc 
applied not in the way of judicial absolution, but in 
the way of payment." 

'SjTlio passages of Scripture which are usually ad¬ 
duced by Romanists in support of indulgences, are 
such as these, Matt. xvi. 19, “ And I will give unto 
thee the keyB of the kingdom of heaven : and what¬ 
soever thou shait bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shait loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven John xxi. If), “ Feed my 
sheep;" Col. i. 24, “ Who now rejoice in my suffer¬ 
ings for you, and fill up that which is behind of tho 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is tho church;” 2 Cor. ii. 10, 11 To whom yo 
forgive any thing, I forgive also ; for if I forgave any 
thing, to whom I forgave it, for your sakes forgave 

1 it in the person of Christ;" and John xx. 23, 

“ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted un¬ 
to them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained." Some llomisli writers, for example Du- 
randus, deny that indulgences have any foundation 
cither in Scripture or in the ancient Christian Fathers. 
Thomas Aquinas tells us, that thero were some in 
the church who affirmed that the intention of the 
church in indulgences was only, by a pious fraud, to 
draw men to charitable acts, which otherwise they 
would not have done. Indulgences being usually 
expressed in large and general terms, the question 
came to be discussed among the Schoolmen, whether 
the power of indulgences extended as far as the 
words implied. Some asserted that indulgences sig¬ 
nified as much as the church declared, but with these 
conditions, that there be sufficient authority in tho 
giver, and necessity in the receiver; that he believe 
the church to have power to forgive him; that he be 
in a state of grace, and give a sufficient compensa¬ 
tion. Some asserted that common indulgences were 
efficacious only for sins of ignorance; others for 
venial sins; others for penances negligently per¬ 
formed j others for the pains of purgatory. Some 
maintained that Indulgences extended no farther than 
die <wi"niiyl power of the church; others that they 
included the judgment of God. 

It is not easy to discover the precise period at 
which indulgences began to be issued by the Romish 
church.. The earliest trace of them is probably to 
be dated from the ninth century, when the Peniten¬ 
tial Books gave Brandons for substituting almsgiv- 
it. 

.. . 1 

ing instead of canonical punishments; and theso 
exchanges appear soon to have degenerated into a 
system of regular bargaining with printouts on tho 
part of the church. The first formal indulgence on 
record seems to he that which was bestowed by 
Pontius, archbishop of Arles, A. i). 1016, on anew 
conventual church. Iu tho eleventh century, the 
Popes too began occasionally to issue plenary in¬ 
dulgences. This was done, for instance, by Bene¬ 
dict IN., and Alexander II. After the time of 
Gregory Vll. the popes began to promise lull jinr- 
don in return for certain important services rendered 
to the church. As early as the year A. i>. 1 UK), Ur¬ 
ban Ii. granted a plenary indulgence and remission ot 
sins to all such persons ns should join in the Crusades 
to liberate the sepulchre of I’Urist from tho hands of 
infidels. It became customary, also, to grant indul¬ 
gences to such as, without adventuring iu their own 
persons, should provide a soldier for these expedi¬ 
tions. According to Morions, the French bishops 
professed, during the twelfth century, to remit, a 
third or fourth part of penance to persons who should 
contribute a certain sum of money towards the build¬ 
ing or restoring of a place, of worship. In this way 
Mauritius, bishop of Paris, built the splendid cathe¬ 
dral of Notre Dame,and four abbeys. Innocent 111., 
in a. n. 1215, imposed restrictions on episcopal in- 
dtilgeuc.es on account of some abuses which had 
arisen, for not only were indulgences bestowed by 
the popes on those who took part iu the successive 
Crusades, but. several orders of monks, with papal 
sanction, offered peculiar indulgences with trilling 
demands. Iii A. I>. 1300, Boniface VIII. proclaimed 
the year of jubilee, iu which the most complete for¬ 
giveness of sin was to be guaranteed in return for 
small contributions iu money. 

The, doctrine of indulgem-es came now to be a re¬ 
cognised dogma of the Church of Rome, and at 
length Clement VI. first proclaimed it in his Jubi¬ 
lee-Bull issued in A. 1 *. 1343, when lie reduced the pe¬ 
riod of Jubilee from onejiuiidrcd to fifty years. Ur¬ 
ban VI. altered the Jubilee in 1389 to every thirty - 
third year, and, accordingly, Boniface IX. repeated 
it in 1390, and not contented with the increased re¬ 
venue which the indulgences of that year afforded 
him, he offered the Jubilee-Indulgence for sale out 
of Rome in the years following, and, besides, drove 
a Sordid traffic in indulgences under various iiamea. 
**Thus the system of indulgences prevailed more and 
more extensively as time advanced, and although, in 
consequence of its glaring abuses, the Council of 
Constance sought to keep it within bounds, yet so 
rapidly did indulgences multiply, that they funned a 
characteristic feature of the fifteenth century. The 
Jubilee and Postjubiicc years now returned at shorter 
intervals, and at length in 1470, a standing ordinance 
was determined on by Paul II. according to which 
every twenty-fifth year was to be a jubilee year. 

“ General indulgences," sajs Gieseler, “ were fre¬ 
quently granted for taking part in warlike expeditions 
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•gainst unbelievers, and enemies of the papal see, or 
put up to sale for the maintenance of such wars. 
Other indulgences wore conceded for other services 
rendered to the church. Desidcs, various ecclesias¬ 
tical associations, especially the mouastic orders, 
were provided with rich indulgences, not only for 
their own members; but the later orders, particularly 
the Mendicants, were supplied for a lucrative trade 
with laymen as well as with other orders. More¬ 
over, the numerous roRorts of pilgrimages were en¬ 
dowed with large indulgences; and at length indul¬ 
gences were grunted for certain festivals, for certain 
prayers, even in honour of crowned heads. That 
the papal indulgence extended over purgatory too, 
had been long ago maintained by some divines, 
though impugned by others. Now, the doctrine, 
that it availed there per minium auffragii, was the 
one most generally held, and was even officially rati¬ 
fied by Sixtus IV. in 1477. Henceforth the Popes, 
in their bulls of indulgence, continually issue decrees 
in favour of souls in purgatory, and demean them¬ 
selves, in spito of that mitigating formula, as holding 
full authority over it, and as gate-keepers of heaven, 
and dispensers of everlasting blessedness. Persons 
who denied this universal power of the Popes were 
persecuted, and the Sorbontie alone curbed its ex¬ 
travagant exaltation. Besides there wore several 
other graces connected with the Pope's indulgences, 
some of which, os for instance the concessions with 
regard to property unrighteously gotten, were open 
perversions of morality. Others, such as the per¬ 
mission to take milk diet in fasting times, contributed 
at any rate still further to perplex all ideas of con¬ 
science. As it was evident that this constitution of 
indulgences could produce no other than the most 
injurious effects upon morality: so these effects were 
still further heightened by the universal frauds, which 
were constantly intermingled with the traffic in in¬ 
dulgences. Moreover at times forged indulgences, 
which even outstript the real in stupidity, were often 
believed by the common pottle: at times the Pope’s 
indulgonce preachers overstept their commission, 
and were ashamed of no method of turning their in¬ 
dulgences, like common wares, to the best possible 
account. Thus the papal sale of indulgences was 
universally regarded as a mere money-speculation; 
and it happened more and more frequently that the 
very act, which was announced as the dispensation 
of the loftiest spiritual graces, was not allowed by 
the secular nobles, or was regarded with suspicion, 
or gave rise to the strongest remonstrances. Now 
rIbo men began to come forward in increasing num¬ 
bers, whose zeal in the caase of religion and moral¬ 
ity was especially directed against the system of 
indulgences; although persecution was usually the 
reward of their labours." 

The evils connected with the traffic in indulgences 
had now become so manifest, that not a few earnest 
men publicly protested Kgainst the whole system M 
unscript ural in ita- character and immoral in ita 


effects. In Germany, and in the Netherlands, in¬ 
dulgences were loudly denounced by many otherwise 
warm friends of the church. In the face, however, 
of the opposition to the system which was begin¬ 
ning to be manifested in various parts of Europe, 
Leo X., with an exhausted treasury, and earnestly 
intent upon the completion of the immense fabric 
of St. Peter's at Home, which iiad been commenced 
on so magnificent a scale by Julius II., issued a bull 
granting plenary indulgences to all who should con¬ 
tribute towards the accomplishment of his favourite 
object. The right of promulgating these indulgences 
in Germany, along with a share in the profits arising 
from them, was granted to Albert, Elector of Metz, 
and archbishop of Magdeburg, who, as his chief 
agent for retailing them in Saxony, employed Tetzel, 
a Dominican friar of great zeal and eloquence. 
“ The indulgence dealers," says D’Aubignd, “ passed 
through tho couutry in a gay carriage, escorted by 
three horsemen in great state, and spending freely. 
One might have thought it some dignitary on a royal 
progress with his attendants and officers, and not a 
common dealer or a begging monk.” For a time 
Tetzel drove a lucrative trade, but at length the 
princes and nobles were irritated at seeing their vas¬ 
sals drained of so much wealth in order to replenish 
the Papal treasury. Men of piety lamented tha 
credulousness of the people, and all began to wish 
that an end were put to this shameful traffic, which 
was injurious alike to the welfare of the community 
and the interests of true religion. It was at this fa¬ 
vourable juncture that Martin Luther first began to 
call in question the efficacy of indulgences. An ear¬ 
nest controversy now commenced, which ended in 
the establishment of the Reformation in Germany, 
whence it rapidly spread to other European countries. 

In consequence of the withering exposure which 
Luther and the other Reformers had made of tiie 
abuses practised in the sale of indulgences, the 
council of Trent found it necessary to decree that 
while the use of indulgences should be retained in 
the church, “all wicked gains accruing from them 
shall be wholly abolished.” In the same spirit Pius, 
in 1567, revoked all the indulgences which had been 
granted for lucrative purposes. Paul V., in 1606, 
repealed all those which were granted by his prede¬ 
cessors to the Regulars of every Order, and gave 
others in their place. Innocent XI. in 1678, also 
withdrew many indulgences as false, foiled, and 
apocryphal. Indulgences have continued, neverthe¬ 
less, down to the present day to be issued by the 
Roman see, more particularly on the occasion of a 
jubilee. * 

INDULGENTIA (Lat. indulgence), a name 
sometimes applied to baptism in the early Christian 
church, os being attended, when blessed by the Spirit, 
with absolution or the remission of sins. This ordr 
nance was always esteemed tho most universal abao 
lution and grand indulgence in the ministry of tbs 
church 
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INDULTS, a term used in the Church of Rome 
to denote the power of presenting to benefices 
granted to certain persons by the Pope. Sometimes 
indults have been given to kings and sovereign 
princes. In 1424, Pope Martin V. presented an 
indult to the parliament of Paris, which, however, 
they refused to accept. The cardinals likewise liave 
an indult granted them by agreement between Pope 
Paul IV. and the sacred college in 1555, which is 
always confirmed by the Popes at the time of their 
election. Thus the cardinals have the free disposal 
of all the benefices depending on them, without be¬ 
ing interrupted by any prior collation from the Pope. 
By this indult they may also bestow a benefice in 
ammtndam. 

INDWELLING SCHEME, a hypothesis of very 
high antiquity, which alleged the pre-existence of 
Christ's human soul in union with the Deity, thus 
constituting, as some have supposed, the Logos , the 
wisdom and power of God, by whom the worlds 
were made, and the whole dispensation of Provi¬ 
dence has been since administered. The Jews have 
ever been wont to assert that the soul of the Messiah 
was made before all creatures. This opinion was 
strongly maintained by Dr. Thomas Goodwin and 
Bishop Fowler, hut more especially by Dr. Isaac 
Watts, in his‘Glory of Christ as God-Man.’ The 
Indwelling Scheme appears to be founded, both in 
name and in reality, on Col. ii. 9, “ In whom dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." It sup¬ 
poses the human soul of Christ not to liavo been 
created at liis conception in the womb of the Virgin 
Maty, but to have existed previous to liis incarna¬ 
tion in union with the Godhead. See Pbe-Exjst- 
EHT3. 

INFALLIBILITY, a privilege claimed by the 
Church of Rome, in virtue of which she declares 
that she cannot at any time cease to tie pure in her 
doctrine, nor fail into any destructive error, 'fhis 
prerogative she alleges she has received from Christ 
as the true Catholic church, and, therefore, she re¬ 
quires and expects tlutt the whole Christian world 
should bow to her decisions. In proof of the infalli¬ 
bility of the church, Romanists are wont to addtico 
various passages of Scripture, such or these: Matt, 
xvi. 18, “ And I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it; ” 
John «. 23, “ Whose sins ye remit, they are remit¬ 
ted onto them;” Matt, xxviii. 20, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even onto the end of the worldJohn 
tvi. 13, “ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
oome, he wffl guide you into all truth: for he shall 
not Speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speek: and he will shew you things to 
come;” 1 Tlm.iii.15, "The church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of truth.” 

In addition to the support which Romanists sup¬ 
pose the doctrine of infallibility to derive from Scrip- 

| tara, they are accustomed to eigne, that the Catho- 
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lie church cannot err in her doctrines, because they 
have regularly descended to her, liuk by link, in an 
unbroken chain from the apostles themselves, whose 
inspired infallibility was universally acknowledged. 
But considerable difference of opinion exists in the 
Romish church as to the precise scat of this infalli¬ 
bility. Some, suppose it to be seatod in the univer¬ 
sal church scattered over the whole world; others 
allege it to reside in the Pope; others in a general 
council independent of the Pope; and others still, in 
a general council with a Pope at its head. 

The. opinion which places in fallibility in tho Pope Is 
held by the Jesuits, and almost without exception by 
the Italian clergy, who, above all others, are under 
papal iullucucc. It has been embraced, also, by the 
councils of Florence, Lateral), and Trent. Accord¬ 
ing to Bellaniiiuc and Dens, however, the Pope is 
liable to error iu a personal and private capacity, and 
as some allege, may even ho guilty of heresy and 
infidelity. Tho Jesuits and Canonists in general, 
extend infallibility both to questions of right and of 
fact. This was claimed by Leo himself in the lat¬ 
te ran council. 

The Italian school, while they vest infallibility in 
the Roman pontiff, vary with respect to the form 
which this prerogative assumes. They limit Ids ill- 
fallibility to his official decisions, but they differ as 
to the time when lie is to lie understood as speaking 
with official authority. Some allege that he does so 
only when he decides in council; others when he de¬ 
cides according to Scripture and tradition ; and otliurs 
still wiioii lie decides after mature and diligent exa¬ 
mination. The most general opinion, however, on 
this subject is, that the Pope is infallible when, iu 
his public and official capacity, as liead of the church, 
he gives forth his instructions on points of faith and 
morality. But even on this view of tho matter great 
variety of opinion exists in the ltomish church. 
Some say that the l’ope speaks iu his official capa¬ 
city when he enacts laws, and others when he issues 
rescripts. A large pafty in the present day hold, 
that the question as to the infallibility of the Pope 
is a point not of faith but limply of opinion. 

Iu opposition to the Italian, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Ultramontane party, the Gallicau church, 
or Cisalpine party, has always held that infallibility is 
seated in a general council lawfully assembled; and 
thai the Pope, as distinct from the council, is liable 
to error, and in case of disobedience, is subject to de¬ 
position by the council. The Pontiff 1 * liability to 
error, even in matters of faith, lias lieen maintained 
accordingly by the ablest French divine*, and con¬ 
ceded by many of the pope* themselves. The Gal 
lln*." view of infallibility wa* held by the general 
councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil. 

A third party differ on this question from both the 
Flench and Italian schools. This party may be con¬ 
sidered as represented by Dr. Milner, who, in his ‘ End 
of Controversy,’ thus defines infallibility: “A general 
council,” he says, M with the P«»p& at its head, or the 
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Pope himself issuing a doctrinal decision which is 
received by the great body of Catholic bishops, is 
secure from error.” According to this theory, a 
Pope or a council may singly fall into error; but 
when united they are infallible. This opinion of 
course goes to overthrow the decisions of the first 
and second councils of Nice, the council of Ephesus, 
and that of Constantinople, in all of which the Pope 
presided neither in person nor by proxy. And, agnin, 
several genoral councils were not sanctioned, but, on 
the contrary, resisted by pontifical power. 

Another, though a very small section of tho Ro¬ 
mish community, considers infallibility as lodged in 
the church universal, comprehending the assembly of 
all tire faithful. But even this party, small though 
it be, is divided into two sections; the one holding 
that the church universal implies only the clergy 
scattered throughout all Christendom; the other al¬ 
leging that it includes both the clergy and the laity, 
who form collectively the church Catholic. .Such 
are tho varied opinions existing in the Romish church 
as to theprcciso seat in which tho infallibility of the 
church resides. Tito church has not given iter au¬ 
thoritative decision on this much vexed question, and, 
therefore, the utmost diversity of sentiment is allowed 
to prevail upon the subject. It is also doubtful how 
far this infallibility extends. Sonic limit it to arti¬ 
cles of faith and precepts of morality; others make 
a distinction between matters of right and fort s’, and 
also between facts simply, and facts connected with 
faith. The united opinion of all Protestant churches 
is, that infallibility resides not in the church, hut in 
the Bible; and, therefore, to its decisions all must 
implicitly bow. This is the standard, the only true, 
infallible standard to which all the opinions both of 
individuals and of churches must ultimately be re- 

I fcrred. And if any person or community of persons 
wish to be guided into all the truth, they must look 
for the aid of the infallible heavenly Teacher, even 
the Spirit of the Living God, who, while lie makes 
use of the word os his instrr.ment, gives light along 
with the truth, and thus teaches savinglyand to protit. 
INFANT-BAPTISM. See Baptism. 
INFANT-COMMUNION. See Communion (In¬ 
fant). 

INFANTICIDE, tho practice of destroying in¬ 
fants. This barbarous and inhuman custom has pre¬ 
vailed among almost all heatlion nations, showing 
very strikingly the truth of the scriptural statement, 
“ The dark places of the earth are full of the habita¬ 
tions of horrid cruelty;" and the correctness of the 
apostolic description of the heathen, as being “ with¬ 
out natural affection.” The Canaanites, in ancient 
times, sacrificed their sons and their daughters to 
devils or demons. (See HUMAN SACRIFICES.) The 
Jews also were guilty of tide grime, having learned 
it from the heathen nations around them. Even 
among the ancient Greeks infanticide waa not un¬ 
known. Hie Spartans.'for nstance, permitted only 
promising children'to be reared, all the others befog 


without remorse put to death. But in modem hea- 
thendom this horrid custom has been extensively pre¬ 
valent. In the Sandwich islands, it was estimated, hy 
the foreigners who first visited them, that two-thirds 
of the infants bom were destroyed by their own 
parents. Mothers would cast their children into a 
hole dug in the earth, and covering them up, would 
trample upon them with their feet, and thus stifle 
their cries. In the Georgian and Society Islands, it 
is almost incredible to what an extent this practice 
was carried. On this subject we may adduce tho 
testimony of the liev. John Williams, as given in 
liis * Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South 
Sea Islands:’ "Generally, I may state that, in the 
Society Islands, I never conversed with a female 
that, had borne children prior to the introduction Oi 
Christianity, who had not destroyed some of them, 
ami frequently as many as from five to ten. During 
the visit of the deputation, our respected friend, G. 
Bennett, Esq., whs our guest for three or four 
months; and, on one occasion, while conversing on 
the subject, ho expressed a wi.-j .o otuain accurate 
knowledge of the extent to which this cruel system 
had prevailed. Three women were sitting in the 
room at the time, making European garments, under 
Mrs. W.’s direction ; and, after replying to Mr. Ben¬ 
nett’s inquiries, I said, ‘I have no douln hut that 
each of these women have destroyed s nue of their 
children.’ Looking at them with an expression of 
surprise and incredulity, Mr. B. exclaimed, 1 Impos¬ 
sible 1 such motherly respectable women could nevet 
have been guilty of so great an atrocity.’ ‘ Well,’ 
l added, 1 we’ll ask them.’ Addressing the first, I 
said to Iter, ‘ Friend, how many children have you 
destroyed?’ She was startled at my question, and 
at first, cimrged me withuukindness, in harrowing up 
her feelings by bringing the destruction oflier babes 
to her remembrance; lmt, upon hearing the object 
of my inquiry, she replied, with a faltering voice, ‘ I 
have destroyed nine.’ The second, with eyes suf¬ 
fused with team, said,‘I have destroyed seven;' and 
the third informed us that she had destroyed five 
Thus threo individuals, casually selected, had killed 
one-and-twenty children 1—but I am happy to add, 
that these mothers were, at the time of this conver¬ 
sation, and continued to be so long «* I knew them, 
consistent members of my church. 

11 On another occasion, I was called to visit the 
wife of a chief in dying circumstances. She had pro¬ 
fessed Christianity for many years, had learnt to read 
when nearly sixty, and was a very active teacher in 
our adult school. In the prospect of death, she MBit 
a pressing request that I would visit her immedi¬ 
ately ; and, on entering her apartment, she exclaim¬ 
ed, 1 0, servant of God 1 come and tell me what -1 
must do.' Perceiving that she waa suffering great 
mental distress, I inquired the cause qf it, when rim 
replied, ‘I am about to die, 1 am/about to dfo.* 
■Well,’ I rqjotaed, 'if it be so, what creates thii 
agony of mind?' ‘ Oh 1 my sins, my eta*,' she cried 
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‘I am about to die.’ I then inquired what the par¬ 
ticular sins were which 10 greatly distressed her, 
when she exclaimed, 1 Oh my children, my murdered 
children 1 I am about to die, and I shall meet them 
all at the judgment-seat of Christ.’ Upon this I in¬ 
quired how many children she had destroyed, and, to 
my astonishment, site replied, ‘ I have destroyed 
sixteen 1 and now I am about to die.' As soon as 
my feelings would allow me, I began to reason with 
her, and urged the consideration that, she had done 
tins when a heathen, and during 'the times of igno¬ 
rance, which God winked at;’ but this afforded her 
no consolation, and again site gave rent to tier ago¬ 
nized feelings by exclaiming,' Oli my children, my 
children 1 1 I then directed her to the ‘ faithful saying, 
which is worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.’ This imparted 
a little comfort; and after visiting her frequently, 
and directing her thoughts to that blood which 
cleanscth from nil sin, I succeeded, by the blessing of 
God, its tranquillizing her troubled spirit; and she 
died, about eight days after my first interview, ani¬ 
mated with the hope ' tiiat her sins, though many, 
would all be forgiven her.’ 

“ The modes by which they perpetrated this deed 
of darkness were truly affecting. Sometimes they 
put a wet cloth upon the infant's mouth; at otlters, 
they pinched their little throats until they expired. 
A third method was to bury them alive. And a 
fourth was, if possible, still more brutal. The mo¬ 
ment the child was born, they broke the first joints 
of its fingers and toes, and then the second. If the 
infant survived this agonizing process, they dislo¬ 
cated its ancles and the wrists; and if the powers of 
endurance still continued, the knee and elbow joints 
were then broken. This would generally terminate 
the tortures of the little sufferer; but if not, they 
would resort to the second method of strangulation. 
We had a servant in our employ for fifteen years, 
who previously performed infanticide as her trade; 
and we have many times listened with feelings of the 
deepest agony, while she has described the manner 
in which she perpetrated the horrid deed.” 

Infanticide prevails also in China. Mr. Barrow 
computes from authentic data that not less than nine 
thousand children are exposed in the streets of Pe¬ 
kin every year, and as many more in tho provinces. 
Ha states that it is part of the duty of the police to 

H sarts every morning those that have 
luring the night, some of them still 
are all carried to a pit without the 
sd promiscuously. In some parts of 
ticularly in Orissa, and the eastern 
d, the people frequently offer their 
ifice to Gangs, by drowning them in 
netims the revolting crime of infanti- 
lively practised in Benares, and the 
eta. “The great supporters of this 
ice,” aa we are informed by one who 
at in India, “were formerly the Rajh- J 
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poots, the Rajhkomars, and the Kajhvansis, among 
whom a single female infant was never permitted to 
exist, nor did they consider tlioir destruction as an 
act of sin or cruolty, though I am unable to believe, 
as many have affirmed, that they regarded the sacri¬ 
fice ns an acceptable offering to the gods. It appears 
rather to have originated in convenience, on account 
of the ruinous expense attending their marriage, and 
to have been practised without fear of offence to the 
deities, for their belief is, that tho souls of those 
daughters who were thus destroyed were eventually 
returned to them in the persons of sons; and when 
this did not appear to be homo out by the birth of s 
male child, it only followed that Siva was displeased, 
and conciliation was resorted to, until a son should 
really he born to them. In those cases it was usual 
to seek propitiation by placing the next female in¬ 
fant in the hands of the l’.mlmiins, to be solemnly 
sacrificed in the temple, of Gsnesa, whereby that god 
might be moved to compassion for the babe, and lx 
induced to intercede with Siva for the future birth of 
undo children to tho parents. It is easy to perceive 
whence this delusion had its commencement, since a 
handsome douceur to tho immolating priests was an 
indispensable part of the ceremony, which in all ro 
spects differed from tho method of destruction pri¬ 
vately used. In the latter place tho operation was 
performed with very little form or expense, by wlmt 
the Hindoos call drinking milk. No sooner lutd the 
sex of the infant been ascertained, than a cauldron of 
warm milk was brought into the apartment where 
the mother lay, and after prayers for the child's 
return in tho form of a son, tho little innocent was 
immersed in tho milk, awl held down until life be¬ 
calm 1 extinct, and then it was carried to tbo Ganges 
and thrown into the stream. When, however, the 
deed was committed to the Brahmins to be executed 
by way of sacrifice to (Juneau, the poor babe was 
carried to the temple, and, being laid upon its back, 
was, after certain dialsdical ceremonies, destroyed 
by the club of the inluufinn fakldr." 

In some districts of India, the inhuman parents 
have been known to bury their living children up to 
the throat in the earth, leaving the bead exposed to 
the attacks of the wild beasts and birds of prey; 
others have bound the poor innocents by the feet to 
the branch of a tree, there abandoning them to the 
most horrible of deaths; others bate burled them 
from a height into the waters of a sacicd river. In 
Madagascar, the fate, of the infant depends on the 
calculation of lucky and unlucky days. Should the 
destiny of the child lie declared by the astrologer to 
be evil, the poor helpless babe is doomed to destruc¬ 
tion. The practice of infanticide has been long preva¬ 
lent in Madagascar, and although, during the reign of 
ltadama, it wasabolished, the inhuman custom has been 
again revived with all its attendant circumstances of 
barbarity. From Mr. Moffat we Warn that the Bush - 
men in South Africa will kill tkfir children without 
remorse on various occasions, as when they are ill 
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shaped, when they are in want of food, when the 
father of a child ha* forsaken its mother, or when 
obliged to flee from the fanner* or others; in which 
case they will strangle them, smother them, east 
them away in the desert, or bury them alive. There 
are instances of parents throwing their tender off¬ 
spring to the hungry lion, who stands roaring before 
their cavern, refusing to depart till some peace-offer¬ 
ing be mafic to him. Many other instances of the 
prevalence of infanticide among heathen nations 
might be mentioned, but those which we have ad¬ 
duced are sufficient to show that wherever men are 
unenlightened and uninfluenced by gospel truth, 
cruelty and inhumanity characterize the human heart. 

INFERI, the gods of the lower world among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, as distinguished from 
the gods who dwelt in the high or heavenly regions. 
The Greeks, however, more generally applied the 
term inferi to the inhabitants of the infernal regions, 
including both gods and the souls of the departed. 
Seo llnrx. 

INFERI/E, sacrifices which the ancient Romans 
offered at the tombs of their deceased relatives at 
certain periods. They seem to have regarded the 
manes of their ancestors as gods, and hence they pre¬ 
sented to them oblations consisting of victims, wine, 
milk, garlands of flowers, and other things. See Fu- 
NKKAf. RjTES. 

INFIDELS, unbelievers, a general term used to 
describe all who subscribo to any of the different 
forms which unbelief has assumed. It comprises 
those who deny the Divino existence, or, as they are 
usually termed, Atheists; those who deny the Di¬ 
vino Personality, ami are railed Pantheists; those 
who deny the Divino Providential government, 
and receive the name of Naturalists; those who 
admit the existence and government of God, but 
deny the authority and inspiration of the Hible, 
and who are denominated Deists; those who con¬ 
sider human reason as the measure and test of 
Divine Revelation, and who' bear the designation of 
Rationalists; and those who, Hko the Secularists of our 
own day, deny the possibility of establishing, by va¬ 
lid argument, anything whatever which is beyond the 
reach of our bodily senses; or the adherents of the 
religion of Humanity, who ignore all written revela¬ 
tion, and find religion only in the outward universe 
and the inward man; or the Humanists of the last 
century in Germany, who sought to sink Christianity 
in the elements of human nature. Infidelity assumes 
the most diversified shapes and aspects, according to 
the age and country in which it makes its appear¬ 
ance. And yet in all its varied forms, by one dis¬ 
tinctive feature it is uniformly characterized—its be¬ 
ing strictly negative. It denies rather than affirms; 
it disbelieves rather than believes. Its creed is com¬ 
prised in one single article, brief but comprehensive: 
“ I believe in all unbelief.’’ At one time it assails 
the being, the attributes, the Personality, the Provi-' 
denee of God; at anothor it seeks to demolish tha 


arguments for the genuineness, the authenticity 
the inspiration, the exclusive authority of the Word 
of God; at another it controverts the soul’s immor¬ 
tality, and a judgment to come. At one time it is 
metaphysical; at another, physical; at another mo-J 
ml, in its character and bearings. The rapid advancil 
which the natural sciences have made during th [ 
last quarter of a century, particularly in the depart | 
ment of geology, has tended, in no slight degree, t I 
alter the whole aspect of the infidelity of our day. I I 
affects to wear the appearance of a regular scientifi 
argument, which, by the introduction and platisibl 
explanations of the development, hypothesis, wouli 
seek to destroy our confidence in the statements c 
tho Bible. Such is the decided tendency of th 
1 Vestiges of Creation,’ and works of a similar kiwi 
But if we have a physical school of infidels, wo hav 
also a metaphysical school, who endeavour, by th 
most profound subtleties, to undermine the authoritj 
of the Bible. To this latter school belong theEmer 
sons and Theodore Parkers of our own day, who at 
tempt to discredit the outward awl objective revela 
tion of the Scriptures, by substituting in its place af 
inward and subjective revelation in the conscious] 
ness of tho human being. “ Recent theories," says 
Dr. Banncrman, “ on the subject of inspiration have 
left us in doubt as to what, in the volume of Scrip 
turc, is the wisdom of God, and what the foolishness 
of man. It is not now merely the ancient form of 
the error that meets us in regard to the different de¬ 
grees and kinds of inspiration attributed to the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Scriptures of God. But the very 
distinction itself between what is of God and what is 
of man has been done away with ; the objective re¬ 
velation is confounded, or, to a great extent, identi¬ 
fied with the subjective belief; and the spiritual 
intuition or convictions of man are made to occupy 
the place, and mimic the authority, of an inspiration 
by God. In the same manner, recent tendencies of 
religious speculation and feeling have served to re¬ 
vive, in all its former interest and importance, the 
question of the sole and supreme authority of the 
written arid inspired Word of God. On the one 
side, we have the claims put forth on behalf of the 
intellectual powers or inward intuitions of man to be 
the judge of truth apart from the Word and autho¬ 
rity of God, and to receive the communications of 
that Word only in so far as they commend them 
selves to his reason or spiritual apprehensions; and, 
on the other side, we have dangers to the truth no 
less imminent. To find an infallible interpreter for 
the infallible Word of God; to find rest from the 
conflict of doubt and unbelief without tha responsi¬ 
bility or the pain of the exercise of private judg¬ 
ment and personal inquiry; to enter the haven of 
undisturbed faith, without passing through the storm 
of conflicting opinion—this is a desire at all times 
most natural to the human heart, and especially so 
in an age like the present of reviving earnestness in 
religion; — and hence an approximation to the vie we 
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and tenets of the Popish church, on the subject of 
ecclesiastical authority and tradition, is a state of 
feeling extensively prevalent in the midst of us.” 

It is wonderful to what an extent a cliange of 
name may sometimes be successful in removing old 
prejudices, which may havo been connected with a 
system. Infidels in this country have, of late years, 
attempted by this paltry subterfuge to insinuate 
themselves into the confidence of the public. They 
arc no longer Atheists and Infidels, as in former dayB, 
but simply Seetdarists, who allege that “ precedence, 
should be given to the duties of this life over those 
which pertain to another;” and that “there exist,inde¬ 
pendently of Scriptural authority, guarantees of mor¬ 
als in human nature, intelligence,andutility.” Tliode¬ 
sign of such statements is obviously to set aside the 
Bible as the rule of human faith and duty, and to 
substitute, as impelling motives of action, the things 
which are see.n and temporal for those things which 
are unseen and eternal. See Intuitionibtb, Secu¬ 
larists. 

INFINITY, an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being. He must necessarily be boundless; we can 
assign to him no limits either in duration or space. 
The material universe cannot be otherwise than finite 
or limited, form being essential to matter, and Form 
being necessarily finite or confined within bounds. 
But. we cannot conceive limits to Him who created 
the universe. His necessary existence must, as far 
as we can perceive, be necessary in every point of 
ipaee, as well as in every moment of duration. The 
self-existent First Cause of all things must neces¬ 
sarily be infinite, both in space and duration, other¬ 
wise there might be a point in both the one and the 
other, where his presence and power were alike 
awanting. See Gon. 

INFRALAPSARIANS (Lat. irfira, below, lapsus, 
the fall), a name applied to those Calvinists who be¬ 
lieve unconditional election, on the part of God, to lie 
subsequent to the foreseen apostasy of man. Ha- 
genkach alleges that the synod of Dort approved of 
the InfnUapmrian. scheme. The utmost, however, 
that can be said upon the subject is, tlist its decrees 
make no express mention of Supralupsarianmn. 

INFUL AS. See Garlands. 

INGATHERING (Feast op), an ancient Jewish 
festival observed on the day which, immediately fol¬ 
lowed the seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Hence it is often called the eighth day of that feast, 
although it was undoubtedly a separate festival in 
token of thanksgiving for the safe ingathering of the 
fruits of the ground. After dwelling- in booths for 
seven days the people retained to their houses, and 
on the day thereafter they observed the Feast of In¬ 
gathering. No servile work was allowed to be done 
on it, and pauses were sung to God at the temple 
with trumpets and instruments of music. On this 
day they read the last section of the law, and began 
the flat lest they should appear to be more joyful in 
mding the law than willing to begin it. There was 


no sacrifice of six bullocks as on the Feast of Ta 
bemacles, but of only one bullock. A peculiar bene¬ 
diction was used on this festival, called the Royal 
Blessing, in allusion to 1 Kings viii. G6, " On tbs 
eighth day lie sent the people away; and they blessed 
the king, And went unto their tents joyful and glad o! 
heart.” They observed the same solemnities, how¬ 
ever, about the pouring out of wate,r, as they had 
done on the seven preceding days. This eighth day 
festival came to be held in great veneration among 
the Jews, and the Rabbis thus speak of it: “The 
eighth day shall he holy. Thou seest, O God, that 
Israel in the Feast of Tabernacles offers before thee 
seventy bullocks for the seventy nations for which 
they ought to love us; but for our love they are our 
adversaries. The holy blessed God, therefore, saith 
to Israel, offer for yourselves on the eighth day." 

INGEN, a hero-god of Japan, ami a native 01 
China, who lived about the year HIM), He was a 
zealous liudsdoist or Bmlhisl, and looked upon as an 
illustrious saint. But he was more especially vener¬ 
ated because in answer to a Kitoa, or special prays' 
which he offered, a plentiful rain had fallen in a time 
of drought. 

INGHAMITE8, the followers of Benjamin Ing¬ 
ham, Esq. of Ahcrford Hall, Yorkshire. About the 
year 17112, ho left the Church of England ami joined 
the Society of the first Methodists at Oxford, lie 
accompanied John and Charles Wesley on their first 
voyage to Georgia in North America; and on his 
return home, after a year's absence, lie parted from 
the Methodists, and attached himself to tlio United 
Brethren. In a short time he set out on an itiuorat 
ing tour in the North of England, and established a 
number of churches on the footing of the Indepen¬ 
dents or CoNGitKOATioNAUHTfl (which see.) Mr. 
Ingham was married to Duly Mary Hastings, daugh¬ 
ter of the Countess of Huntingdon ; and in imitation 
of that excellent lady, he devoted much of his wealth 
to the advancement of the cause of Christ throughout 
England. In 1760, Mr. Ingham, having met with 
the writings of Mr. Glas anil Mr. Handcinan, adopt¬ 
ed some of their opinions, both in reference to 
doctrine and discipline; and in consequence many 
of his followers abandoned him, but a great num¬ 
ber Still continued to adhure to him. The churches 
which belonged to his communion admitted their 
members by lot, like the Moravian Brethren, and 
required them to declare their experience, that the 
whole Society might judge of the gracious change 
which hod been wrought in their hearts. The con* 
gregarious soon began to fall into confusion and dis¬ 
order, and Mr. Ingham found it necessary to remo¬ 
del them, laying aside some of those peculiarities 
which had given rise to contentions among the mem • 
bers. He contended very strongly for the imputed 
righteousness of Christ; but he otgected to the lan¬ 
guage usually adopted in sneaking of distinct persons 
in the Godhead. He practised infant baptism, but 
did not consider a plurality of efdera to be necessary 
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for the dispensation of church ordinances, lie par¬ 
ticularly inculcated upon his fol’owers the impro¬ 
priety of eating things strangled or partaking of 
blood. Remains of the Ingltamitea are still found in 
England, but tliey are a very small body, only nine 
congregations having been reported at the last cen¬ 
sus in 1851. 

INIT1ATI, a name applied to the faithful in the 
early Christian church, as being initiated, that is ad¬ 
mitted to the use of sacred offices, ami to the know¬ 
ledge of the sacred mysteries of the Christian reli¬ 
gion. Hence Chrysostom and other ancient writers, 
when speaking of any doctrines which were not ex¬ 
plained to the catechumens, were wont often to say, 
“ Tho initiated know what is said." St. Ambrose 
addresses a work expressly to the Jnitiali. 

INLAGA, a class of spirits, the, worship of which 
forms the most prominent feature in the supersti¬ 
tious practices of Southern Guinea. They are the 
spirits of dead men; but whether good or evil 
spirits, even the natives themselves do not know. 
The spirits of the ancestors of the people are called 
Ahambo; but the TuUitjA are tho spirits of stran¬ 
gers, and have come from a distance. Hick, and 
especially nervous persons, are supposed to ho 
possessed with one or other of these classes of spi¬ 
rits, and various ceremonies are performed to de¬ 
liver them from their power. In tho first instanco 
the pationt is taken to a priest or priestess, who ap¬ 
plies certain tests in order to discover to which class 
of spirits tho disease belongs, and this being ascer¬ 
tained, the patient is put under the taro of the proper 
priest. The ceremonies in both cases are very simi¬ 
lar. They are thus described by Mr. Wilson, who 
was for many years resident in tho country: “ In 
cither case a temporary shanty is erected in the 
middle of the, street for the occupancy of the patient, 
the priest, and such persons as are to take part in 
tho ceremony of exorcism. The time employed in 
performing the ceremonies is seldom less than ten 
or fifteen (lays, 1 )uring this period dancing, drum¬ 
ming, feasting, and drinking are kept up without in¬ 
termission day and night, jind all at the expense of 
the nearest relatives of the invalid. The patient, 
if n female, is decked out in tho most fantastic 
costume; her face, bosom, arms, and legs are streak¬ 
ed with red and white chalk, her head adorned with 
red feathers, and much of the time she promenades 
the open space in frout of the shanty with a sword 
in her hand, which she brandishes in a very menac¬ 
ing way against the by-standers. At tho same time 
site assumes as much of the maniac in her looks, 
actions, gestures, and walk, as possible. In many 
cases this is all mere affectation, and no one is de¬ 
ceived by it. But there are other cases where those 
motions seem involuntary and entirely beyond the 
control of the person; and when you watch the wild 
and unnatural stare, the convulsive movements of 
the limbs and body, the unnatural posture into which 
the whole frame is''occasionally thrown, the gnash¬ 


ing of tho teeth, and foaming at the mouth, and the 
supernatural strength that is put forth when any 
attempt is made at constraint, you are strongly re¬ 
minded of cases of real possession recorded in the 
New Testament." 

Tiie priests have certain tests by which it is known 
when the patient is healed, and he is required in 
token of gratitude for deliverance to build a small 
bouse or temple near his own, in which the spirit 
may reside, to take occasional offerings to him, aud 
pay him all due respect, Jailing which, he is liable to 
renewed assaults at any time. Certain restrictions 
also arc laid upon the dispossessed demoniac, lie 
must refrain from certain kinds of food, avoid certain 
places of common resort, ami perform certain duties; 
otherwise the spirits will assuredly recover their 
power over him. See Dk.mons. 

INNER MISSION, a scheme of operations de¬ 
vised of late years in Germany, for elevating the 
masses within the pale of the church from their 
destitution and corruption by united efforts, espe¬ 
cially in the form of societies, without being undei 
thu management of organized Christian churches 
Its objects and aims arc thus sketched by Dr. Kah 
ids, who, being himself a Lutheran of the High 
Church party, is opposed to alt efforts for the Chris¬ 
tianization of tho masses made by bodies not having 
an organic connection with tho church. “The Inner 
Mission,” says he, “ opens to children, to whom the 
parents cannot devoto the necessary care and atten¬ 
tion. its infant-schools and nurseries; to destitute 
and demoralized children, its asylums and reforma¬ 
tory schools; and takes care of the spiritual and 
temporal improvement of tho adults, in Sunday 
Schools aud Young Men’s Associations. It takes 
care of the poor in relief-associations, which not only 
support, but also watch over the bodily and spiritual 
welfare of their charge. It nurses the sick; gets up 
healthy and cheap lodgings; increases, in savings’ 
banks, the mite of the poor; seeks, by the power oi 
communion, to educate the intemperate to renuncia 
tion; penetrates into the gaols of the criminals, and 
takes care of those who liave been dismissed; circu¬ 
lates Bibles and Christian books, for awakening 
Christian faith and love, and seeks to make the Sun¬ 
day again a Sabbath, a day of rest and of elevation to 
the Lord. It takes care of prostitute girls; descends, 
reproving and helping, into the abodes of filth; offers 
to the travelling journeymen places of spiritual re¬ 
creation ; brings the Word of God to the crowds o» 
labourers who do not find time to take care of tlieir 
souls; endeavours to strengthen destitute and sunken 
congregations, by itinerant preachers; educates 
nurses, who not only attend to the bodies, but also 
to the souls of the sick.” 

From this statement, though given by one who 
looks upon the Inner Mission with a jealous eye, it 
is quite plain that it has reference chiefly to domes¬ 
tic heathenism, which has crept into German Pro¬ 
testantism to such a fearful extent, and it proposes 
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by all legitimate means to reclaim the heathen masses I Churches must be the furtherance of ecclesiastical 
to living Christianity. The originator and the main- and social reforms, especially Inner Mission. From 
spring of this noble work, which bids fair to iufuso the meeting of that great, assembly over the grave 
new life into Gennan Protestantism, is Dr. Wiehem, of Luther at Wit ton berg, this benevolent Christian 
one of the greatest and best men of the age. This enterprise lias every year formed one. of the chief 
eminent Christian philanthropist was born at Hamburg topics of discussion at the Kirehentag, which con- 
in 1808. Ho studied at Berlin under Schleiermaohcr tinues its sittings for four days, two of which are 
and Neander, and even while yet a student, he. con- devoted to the congress of Inner Mission. The 
ceived a strong desire to devote himself to the Chris- cause has received a remarkable impulse from tha 
tianiaation and moral elevation of the humbler classes, sanction of the KirchrnUtg, and all hough strongly 
In 1833, he opened a sort of ragged school under opposed by the High Church Lutherans, it lias 
the name of the ‘ Kauhu Hans,’or Rough House, in spread since 1848 with unusual rapidity all ovo 
the neighbourhood of the village of Horn, about three Germany and Switzerland, and at this day the Inner 
mile* from Hamburg. “ This noble establishment," Mission is looked upon by evangelical Christians as 
says Dr. Scliafl", “is a huge garden full of trees, one of the most important movements which has 
walks, flowers, vegetables, and adjoining corn-fields, ever been made by means of associations of privats 
witli several small, but comfortable, wood-houses, Christians in any country. 

' and a neat, quiet chapel. It embraces various work- INNOCENTS (Festival of tiii:), a festival in- 
shops for shoenmking, tailoring, spinning, baking, stituted in memory of the murder of the children at 
&c., a commercial agency ( Agentur) for the sale of Bethlehem, on the occasion of the birth of Christ, 
the articles made by the boys ; a printing and pub- This cruel massacre of the innocents is thus recorded 
lishing department; a liihugrapli and wood x-ngrav- in Mat. ii. 1(», “Then Herod, when he saw that he 
ing shop, and a book-bindery—all in very energetic was mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wroth, 
and successful operation. Many excellent tracts and and sent forth, and slew all the children that were in 
books arc annually issued from the institution, also Bethlehem, aud in all the coasts thereof, from two 
a monthly periodical, under the title. ‘ Fliegcnde years old and under, according to the time which lie 
Blatter,' Fly Leaves, which is, at the same time, the had diligently enquired of the. wise men.” At an 
organ of the central committee of the German Church early period in the history of the Christian church, 
Diet for Inner Mission. The children are divided these murdered children began to he spoken of as 
into families, each about twelvo in number, and con- Christian martyrs. Irenaius says, “ Christ, when he 
trolled by an overseer, with two assistants. These was an infant, made infants martyrs for himself, and 
overseers are generally theological students who pre- sent them before him into his kingdom.” Cyprian 
pare themselves here for pastoral usefulness. Many speaks in similar language. Hilary declares that 
of them liave already gone out to superintend similar Bethlehem flowed with the blood of the martyrs, and 
institutions in Gormany, Switzerland, and Russia, that they were advanced to heaven by the glory of 
established on the plan of the Rough House. The martyrdom. Augustin also says, “These infants 
general management is. of course, in the hands of died tor Christ, not knowing it: their parents be- 
Wichcm, who is universally respected and beloved, wailed them, dying martyrs: they could not yet 
as a spiritual father.” speak, and yet for all that they confessed Christ: 

After labouring for several years in this private Christ granted them the honour to die for his name: 
work of faith and labour of love, Dr. Wicbeni con- Christ vouchsafed them the benefit of being washed 
ceived the design' of enlisting Christians of the dif- from original sin in their own blood.” The same 
ferent Evangelical denominations of Gennan 1‘rotes- Christian Father tells us, that the church received 
tants in the great and truly Christian scheme of the them to the honour of her martyrs. Origin not only 
Inner Miition. A noble opportunity presented'it- calls them the first-fruits of the. marl)rs, hut says 
self in 1848 of calling the attention of his fellow that their memorial was always celebrated in the 
Christians in Germany to the grand idea which for churches after the manner and order of the wonts, os 
fifteen years had been occupying much of his time being the first martyrs that were slain for Christ. It 
and thoughts. The first Kibchentag (which see), is not unlikely that the festival of Emviianv 
or Church Diet, met that year at Wittenberg, for (which see), may at an caily period have included as 
the purpose of consulting on the true interests of the one of its objects the commemoration of the massacre 
Evangelical Church of Germany. Five hundred of the innocents. When this event came to have a j 
Christian men, both clerical and lay, were assembled separate festival of its own does not appear. It is j 
from all parti of Germany. Dr. Wichern was pre- observed now, however, on the 28th of December, j 
sent at that deeply solemn and intercaring meeting, The Greek church in their calendar, and the Abyssi- | 
and having made a powerful and heart-stirring appeal niln church in their offices, mention fourteen thou- | 
en the all-important and urgent work of the Inner said children as having perished at Bethlehem by | 
Mission, a resolution was passed, that one of the tie inhuman decree of Herod. ! 

hading objects which should be kept in view in the JNQUJsilT ION, a saerfid tribunal or court of jus- 
pin pomd janfedatwsiAn of the Evangelical German tice, erected with Papal sanction in Roman Catholic 
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countries for the examination and punishment of 
heretics. Historians are by no means agreed as to 
the precise period at which the Inquisition was 
founded. From the establishment, of Christianity 
by Constantine, penal laws were both enacted and 
executed against heretics, as being in the view of the 
Christian Hmperors enemies to tho peace and pros¬ 
perity of the commonwealth. Theodosius, however, 
is generally allowed to have been the first of tho 
Roman Hmperors who pronounced heresy to be a 
capital crime (sec Heretics), and the first sangui¬ 
nary law which doomed heretics to death was passed 
A.». .182. About this time, we find officers, called 
Inquisitors, employed to assist in the execution of 
the bloody enactments, which visited with the sever¬ 
est punishment the slightest deviation from what was 
considered to bo tho orthodox doctrine of the church. 
Tlie.se officers, however, were not like the Inquisi¬ 
tors of the Romish church in after ages belonging to 
the clerical order, but laymen appointed by the Ro¬ 
man prefects. 

Heresy was from early times viewed by the church 
as a very heinous crime, incurring excommunication 
in its severest form; but so far were the clergy 
from desiring the death of heretics, that. Martin, 
bishop of Treves, strongly remonstrated with the 
Emperor Maximus against putting the heretic l’ris- 
cillian to death—a deed which he declared “ all the 
bishops of France and Ttaly regarded with the ut¬ 
most abhorrence." And we find Augustin protest¬ 
ing to the proconsul of Africa, “ that rather than see 
tho punishment of death inflicted upon the heretical 
Donatists, both ho and all his clergy would willingly 
perish by their hands.” 

As centuries rolled onward, the proceedings against 
heretics were marked by increasing severity, until 
in the eleventh century capital punishment, even in 
its most dreadful form, that of burning alive, was 
extended to all who obstinately adhered to opinions 
differing from the received faith. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until the thirteenth century, that the court of 
the Inquisition was first established, its immediate 
motive being tho suppression of the alleged heresy 
of the Auhgenbrs (which see). At the Latcran 
council in 1216, in the midst of the thirty years’ 
bloody crusade against these determined opponents of 
the Church of Rome, the plan of an inquisition or sa¬ 
cred tribunal for the punishment and extermination of 
heretics was conceived by Innoeent III., who then 
occupied the Papal see. At a council held at Tou¬ 
louse in 1229, it was ordered that a permanent In¬ 
quisition should bo established against the heretics. 
It was not, however, until Pope Gregory IX. in 
1233 had deprived the bishops of the power of pun¬ 
ching tho heretics of their respective dioceses, and 
intrusted that duty to the friars of St. Dominic, that 
the Inquisition was erected into a distinct tribunal. 
These inquisitors of the Faith, as they were called, 
held their first court in the city of Toulouse. This 
dreaded tribunal was 'gradually introduced into all the ! 


Italian States except Naples, into some parts ot 
France, and into the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal 
The proceedings of the Inquisition, at its first estab¬ 
lishment, were comparatively simple, and their exa¬ 
minations were conducted much in the same way as 
in ordinary courts of justice. Nor did the church, 
in tiiesc trials for heresy, pretend at the outset to 
assume any other than a merely spiritual authority. 
Convicted heretics being excommunicated by the 
spiritual tribunal of the Inquisition were handed over 
to the secular power, which consigned them to the 
flames. Gradually the authority of the Inquisitors 
was extended, and they were, called upon to pro¬ 
nounce judgment, not only upon the words and ac¬ 
tions, but even upon the thoughts and intentions of 
the accused. It was not sufficient that a man could 
prove himself innocent of any expression or overt 
act which could be considered as detrimental to the 
Church of Rome; if they eoidd only, by the appli 
cation of cruel torture, extract from him a confession 
of having wronged the church in thought, they forth¬ 
with pronounced him guilty of heresy. No sooner 
did a man incur the suspicion of heresy than spies, 
called Familiars of the Inquisition, were employed 
narrowly to watch him with the view of discovering 
the slightest possible excuse for handing him over to 
the sacred tribunal of the I loly Office. The tortures to 
which the accused were subjected, in order to obtain 
such a confession as the Inquisitors desired, were ol 
three kinds, which are thus described by Mr. Slio- 
hcrl, in his ‘Persecutions of I’opcry:’ “The first, 
called squassation, consisted in tying luck the arms 
by a cord, fastening weights to his feet, and drawing 
him up to the full height of the place by means of a 
pulley. Having been kept suspended for some time, 
he was suddenly let down with a jerk to within a lit¬ 
tle distance of the floor, and with repeated shocks 
all his joints were dislocated; for this species of tor¬ 
ture was continued for an hour and sometimes longer, 
according to the pleasure of the inquisitors present, 
and to what the strength of the sufferer seemed ca¬ 
pable of enduring. If this torture %as not sufficient 
to overcome him, that of water was resorted to. He 
was obliged to swallow a great quantity, and then 
laid in a wooden trough, provided with a lid that 
might be pressed down as tight as the operators 
pleased. Across the trough was a bar, on which the 
sufferer's back rested, and by which the spine was 
broken. The torture by fire was equally painful. 
A vory brisk fire was made; and, the prisoner being 
extended on the ground, the soles of his feet were 
rubbed with lard or some other combustible matter, 
and placed close to the fire, till the agony extorted 
from him such a confession as his tormentors re¬ 
quired. Not satisfied with their success, the judges 
doomed their miserable victims to the torture a sec¬ 
ond time, to make them own the motive and inten¬ 
tion for the actions which they acknowledged to have 
committed; and a third time, to force them to re¬ 
veal their accomplices or abettors. 
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“ If these infernal craelties failed to wring a con¬ 
fession, artifices and snares were resorted to. Sub¬ 
orned wretches were sent to their dungeons: pre¬ 
tending to comfort and assist them, or even to In? 
prisoners like themselves, they launched out against 
the Inquisition as an insupportable tyranny and the 
greatest of all the scourges with which God had ever 
afflicted mankind. Their dupes fell the more readily 
Into the snare, as it is hard to withstand the services 
of friendship and compassion performed for us when 
in the extremity of misery. The inquisitors seconded 
these artifices to the utmost of their power. They 
assured the sufferers that they sympathized with 
them; that all they aimed at was their conversion ; 
that the slightest confession, which they might make 
to them in private, and which they promised to keep 
inviolably secret, would be sufficient to put an end 
to their afflictions and to procure their liberation. 

11 The upshot was that, if the accused was held to 
be convicted in the judgment of the inquisitors, or 
by witnesses, or by his own confession, be was sen¬ 
tenced, according to the beinousness of the -offence, 
to death, to perpetual imprisonment, to the galleys, 
flogging, or some other punishment. After condem¬ 
nation, the execution was deferred for one or perhaps 
several years, that the sacrifice of a great number of 
delinquents at once might produce a more striking 
and terrible effect." 

The cruel death by which the Inquisition closed 
the career of its victims was styled in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal an Acto-da-Fe’ (which see), or Act of Faith, 
being regarded as a religious ceremony of peculiar 
solemnity. These wholesale executions in Spain wore 
for a long time of very frequent occurrenre. The 
Roman Catholic writer Llorente, who was for some 
years secretary to the Spanish Inquisition, computes 
that from 1481 to 1517, no fewer than 13,000 human 
beings were burnt alive, 8,700 burnt in effigy, and 
17,000 condemned to different penances. Thus, in 
the short space of thirty-six years, 191,423 pemoris 
were sentenced by the several Inquisitorial Tribunals 
of Spain alone. The Jews and the Moors formed 
the great majority of the victims of the Holy Office, 
ft was not until the eighteenth century, that though 
the Inquisition retained its original constitution'al- 
most unaltered, yet the horrors of that dark tribunal 
began gradually to abate. The awful spectacle of 
an auU>-da-ft was now more rarely exhibited. Rut 
even during that century cases, from time to time, 
occurred, in which, by the authority of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, individuals were committed to the flames. The 
Holy Office of the Inquisition in Spun, however, 
was abolished by Napoleon Buonaparte in 1808, and 
its funds applied to the reduction of the public debt. 
It was restored by Ferdinand YU., in 1814, but 
totally abolished by the constitution of the Cortes in 
1820, and, on the recommendation of the chief Euro¬ 
pean powers in 1823, its re-establishment was re¬ 
fitted. According to the calculation of Llorente, in 
hie 1 History of the Spanish Inquisition,' compiled 


from its own records, it appears, that, from the year 
1481 to 1808, this tribunal condemned in Spain alone, 
341,021 persons. 

The abolition of the Holy Office in Sjiaiii war 
generally supposed to have been followed by the 
extinction of similar tribunals in other parts of Eu¬ 
rope, where they had existed and been in opera 
tion. This, however, was not the ease in regard 
to Rome at least. From the statements of M. Tour 
non, who was prefect of the department of Romo 
from 1810 to 1814, it would appear that when the 
French took possession of the eternal oily in 1809, 
they found the prisons of the Inquisition nearly empty 
and learned that they had been so for many years 
before. Rut whatever tuny have been the state of 
matters at the period referred to, it was at all events 
found to be necessary in 1825 to rebuild the prisons. 
From that time till the revolution in 1818, when the 
Pope fled from Rome, nothing further was heard of the 
Holy Office; hut when the government passed into the 
hands of the Constituent Assembly, that body sup¬ 
pressed the Inquisition, and when the. prisons were 
thrown open, only a single ecclesiastic and a solitary 
nun were found lodged there, the former being a bish¬ 
op, who had berm imprisoned for upwards of twenty 
years. Skeletons of human bodies were found in the 
vaults of the building, which, from the manner in 
which they wpre placed, must have been deposited 
the.rc at a comparatively recent period. Since the 
occupation of Romo by tbe French, the prisons of 
the Inquisition appear to have been used for the con¬ 
finement of criminals not amenable to the laws. 
There is no evidence, however, that the atrocious 
cruelties fonnerly perpetrated by the Holy Office, 
either have been, or are likely soon to he revivod. 
That the spirit of Romo is persecuting and intolerant, 
her past history too plainly shows, but it is earnestly 
to bn Imped that in future, such is the intelligence 
of the age arid the refinement of advancing civiliza¬ 
tion, as well as the progress of more enlightened 
views on the subject of fole.ration, that the Inquisi¬ 
tion will never again he permitted to light its fires, or 
to torture its victims uyder the hallowed name ol 
religion. 

INSACRATI (Lat. unconsemfod), a name given 
in the ancient canons to the inferior orders of the 
clergy in the Christian church. Thus in the coun¬ 
cil of Agde, the vnconaecrnted ministers are forbid¬ 
den to touch the sacred vessels, or to enter into tb* 
dimmkon or sanctuary. 

INSTALLATION, the act in the Church of Eng¬ 
land of giving possession of his office to a canon or 
prebendary of a cathedral, by placing Mm in his 
stall. 

INSTITUTION, the act in the Church of Eng¬ 
land by which the bishop commits to a clergyman 
the cure of a church. No person can be instituted 
to any benefice unless he be in priest’s orders. It 
he has been already ordatned by a bishop, he must , 
present his letters of orders, anti show a testimonial | 
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of pro’ ions good behaviour, if the bishop shall re¬ 
quire it; and further, he must manifest himself, on 
due examination, to be worthy of his ministry. At 
his institution, the presentee subscribes, in the pre¬ 
sence of the ordinary, the Thirty-Nina Articles, and 
also the following three articles : 

“1. That the king’H majesty, under God, is the 
only supremo governor of this realm, and of all other 
his highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes, ns tem¬ 
poral ; and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
state or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any juris¬ 
diction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or autho¬ 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within his majesty’s 
said realms, dominions, and countries. 

“ 2. That the Rook of Common Prayer, and of or¬ 
dering of bishops, priests, ami deacons, eontaineth 
in it nothing contrary to the Word of God, ami that 
it may lawfully so be used; and that he himself will 
use the form in the said hook prescribed in public 
prayer, and administration of the sacraments, and 
none other. 

11 3. That ho nlloweth the Rook of Articles of re¬ 
ligion agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of 
both provinces, and the whole clergy, in the convo¬ 
cation holilun at London in the year of our'Lord God 
ono thousand five hundred sixty and two; and that 
he acknowledged! all and every the articles therein 
containud, being in number nine-and-lhirty, besides 
the ratification, to be agreeable to the Word of God." 

“An oath is taken against simony—* I, A. R., 
do swear, that 1 have made no simoniaenl pay¬ 
ment, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, 
by myself, or by any other, to my knowledge, 
or witli my consent, to any person or persons 
whatsoever, for or concerning the procuring and 
obtaining of this ecclesiastical dignity, place, prefer¬ 
ment, office, or living— {respectively and jtarticularhj 
naming the same, whcrcunto he is to be admitted, in- 
ttitided, collated, installed, or confirmed ] nor will at 
any time hereafter perform or satisfy any such 
kind of payment, contract, or promise, made by any 
other without my knowledge or consent. So help 
me God, through Jesus clirist.’ Also the Oath of 
Allegiance— 1 1, A. lb, do sincerely promise and 
swear, that I will be faithful and hear true allegiance 
to her Majesty, Queen Victoria. So help me God.’ 
And the Oath of Sovereignty— 1 1, A. lb, do swear, 
that I do from my heart, alilmr, detest, and abjure, 
as impious and heretical, that damnable, doctrine and 
position, that princes excommunicated or deprived 
by the Pope, or any authority of the Sec of Rome, 
may he deposed or murdered by their subjects, or 
| any other whomsoever. And I do declare that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, 
hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, supe¬ 
riority, pre eminence or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm. So help me God.’ 
There is, likewise, the Oath of Canonical Obedience 
to the bishop j and every clergyman, on being either 


licensed to a curacy, or instituted to a benefice, signs 
the following declaration:— 1 1, A. B., do declare that 
1 will conform to the Luurgy of the Uuited Church 
of England and Ireland, as it is now by law estab¬ 
lished;’ which is subscribed in the presence of the 
bishop, or of some other person appointed by the 
bishop as his 1 commissary.’ ” These various oaths 
having been taken, a particular and distinct entry of 
llju institution, mentioning the date, the name of the 
pit run of the living, and other circumstances, is to be 
nmde in the public register of the Ordinary. 
■^INSPIRATION. It was the general belief o 
the ancient Christian church, 'hat the prophets and 
apostles wrote as well as taught under the inspira¬ 
tion of the. Holy Ghost, that is, they were unerringly 
guided into all the truth, and their writings must 
therefore be regarded as infallible. That such win 
the belief of the Jews in regard to the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures in the time of Christ, is dear from 
the statement of Josephus, who says, that his coun¬ 
trymen universally believed them to have been writ¬ 
ten by men, “as they learned them of God hiinsoll 
by inspiration," and were justly regarded as divine. 
“Ilow firmly we have given credit,” he says, “to 
these books of our own nation, is evident from what 
we do: for during so many ages as have already 
passed, no one bath been so hold as either to add 
anything to them, to take anything from them, or to 
make any change in them; hut it is become natural 
to all .lews, immediately, and from their very birth 
to esteem those books to contain divine doctrines, 
and to persist in them, and if occasion be, willingly 
to die for them." In the New Testament also we 
liav e decisive testimony as to the inspiration of the 
Old. Thus Paul declares in 2 Tim. iii. 16, “All 
scripture, is given by inspiration of God, and is pro¬ 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness." In Acts vii. 38, the 
Jewish Scriptures are termed “the lively oracles,” 
and in Rom. iii. 2, and Heb. v. 12, they are described 
as the “oracles of God.” In John v. 39, our blessed 
Lord appealed to the ancient Jewish Scriptures in 
these words, “ Search the scriptures; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of me.” And in regard to the New Testa¬ 
ment, the Apostles received the distinct swutance 
from the mouth of Christ, that the Father should 
send the Spirit, who should teach them all things, 
and bring all things to their remembrance, whatso¬ 
ever lie had said unto them. “ Howbeit,” he adds, 
“ when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, ho will guide 
you into all truth: for he shall not speak of himself, 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he apeak; 
and he will shew you things to come.” And Paul 
declares in the name of his fellow-apostles, 1 Cor. ii. 
13, “Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom tcacheth, but which -the Holy 
Ghost teaoheth: comparing spiritnal things with 
spiritual.” John also speaks in the name of all hie 
brethren thus, 1 John 'v. 6, “ We are of God: he 
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that knoweth God hearelh ius ; he that in not of God 
hearath not us. Hereby know we the spirit of truth, 
and the spirit of error.” 

Not only the apostles, but the primitive churches 
also recognized the Sacred Writings as inspired. 
Thus Justin Martyr, who was contemporary with 
the apostle John, says, that “ the Gospels were writ¬ 
ten by men full of the Holy Ghost." Ircmcus, a 
few years later, declares, tliat “ the Scriptures were 
dictated by the Spirit of God, and that, therefore, it 
is wickedness to contradict them, and sacrilege to 
alter them." The Fathers, however, dift'ered in their 
views of inspiration; some took it in a more re¬ 
stricted, others in a more comprehensive sense. Hut 
they were usually more inclined to admit verbal in¬ 
spiration in the case of the Old than of the New Tes¬ 
tament ; and it was not till the canon of the New 
Testament had been completed, that they adopted 
concerning it the views which they had long enter¬ 
tained concerning the verbal inspiration of the Old 
Testament. Many of the early writers held very 
strong views on the subject of inspiration. Eusebius 
of Oiesarea considers it highly improper for any man 
to assert that the sacred writers could have sub-ti- 
tuted one name for another, for example, Abimeloch 
for Achish. Chrysostom calls the mouth of the 
prophets, the mouth of God, and Augustin compares 
the apostles with the hands which noted down that 
which Christ the head dictated. Many of the Jews 
held that in penning the Old Testament, the inspired 
writers were entirely passive. 

The first of the ancient Christian writers who took 
up the notion of different degrees of inspiration, was 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who on this account incur¬ 
red the reprehension of the fifth oecumenical synod. 
The Jews were accustomed to speak of three differ¬ 
ent degrees of inspiration. Moses, they alleged, 
possessed the highest degree, with whom God spake 
mouth to mouth; the second, according to their view, 
was the gift of prophecy; and the lowest, tiiti inspi¬ 
ration of the Holy Ghost, from which proceeded the 
holy writings or Jlfu/iui/nipha. The three degrees 
of inspiration often spoken of by Christian writers, 
re superintendence, elevation, and suggestion This 
distinction is framed on the supposition that in some 
circumstances men would require a smaller portion 
of the Spirit’s influences than in others—a supposi¬ 
tion which is altogether gratuitous and unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say, tliat “ holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost." All tliat they 
wrote was dictated by the express inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. To admit, even in the slightest de¬ 
gree, the unaided and uninspired exertions of erring 
man, is dangerous in the extreme. It throws an air 
of doubt and uncertainty over the whole of the sacred 
record. Nor are we relieved by the admission, that 
the sentiments are entirely of divine inspiration. 
Such Is the power of language in modifying the 
thought intended to be conveyed, that even although 
the additional concession is made, that “occasionally 


a more proper word or expression is suggested," our 
confidence in the Hible must be somewhat shaken. 
The sentiments arc of divine origin, hut the mode of 
conveying them to us is, with a few slight exceptions, 
of man’s devising. Such an opinion is highly dan¬ 
gerous. It is one of those unhallowed interferences 
with the express declarations of God which are too 
frequently to bn charged upon speculative theolo¬ 
gians. The Spirit of Christ hath lud the sacred 
penman “into all truth,” and if any iiiaii shall darn 
to assort that they have clothed “the truth" in any 
case in such language as to convoy an erroneous im¬ 
pression to the mind of the render, we unhesitatingly 
accuse the caviller of denying altogether the inspiration 
of the Hible; since to have been guided in thought, 
and to have been permitted to err in tbe expression 
of it, is to charge absurdity upon the Spirit of God. 

It is iiimecessHry to remark, that we speak not of 
any other than the original communications made 
from heaven. Errors in the transcription of manu¬ 
scripts, and in the translation of versions from one 
language to another have been permitted, hut our 
present remarks are limited to that, which IbrniH the 
ground-work of the whole. Our object is to main¬ 
tain the entireness of the work of the Spirit in dic¬ 
tating to men the sacred record. Tint objection 
against litis view of inspirat ion, founded on the di versity 
of style which may he observed in the books of Scrip¬ 
ture, is scarcely worth a moment’s notice; just as if 
the Spirit, in operating upon the minds of men, must 
necessarily destroy the whole of their mental frame¬ 
work. There, can be little, doubt that, so far from 
feeling the slightest constraint, the writers of the 
sacred volume would carry forward their work to its 
completion without being conscious of v.riling under 
the influence of any tuipernafurd. impulse whatever. 
Such is the usual inode of the Spirit’s operation, at 
least in the work of conversion. It is silent am) tin 
seen save in its effects, which are obvious and pal¬ 
pable to all. The sinner has been “ made willing" 
in the day of the Redeemer's power, and in his whole 
deportment throughout the future, part of his life, J 
however different his actings may be from those of J 
his unregenerate state, they are characterized, in j 
reality, by as much freedom in thought and action ] 
as la-fore. Similar then, we are entitled analogically 
to reason, would he the operations of the Spirit in 
inspiration. In exerting his power over the mind, 
he acts, not by destroying the ordinary laws of 
thought and emotion, hut by employing these very 
laws to accomplish his all-gracious purpose. 

Various theories of inspiration liave lieen proposed 
with the view of reconciling the two different and 
apparently conflicting elements of the Divine and the 
human. Both arc obviously in operation, but how 
much is to lie attributed to the one, and how much 
to the other, it is difficult precisely to state. Some, 
as Eusebius and Chrysostom, merge the human ele¬ 
ment wholly in the Divine, man being entirely pas¬ 
sive, and the Holy Spirit being the sole agent in thi 
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matter. But the more common view of the subject 
is, that the Divine is found in the contents of the 
communication, and the human in the chauncl through 
which tiie communication 1ms flowed. Now the very 
use and design of inspiration, or the infallible guid¬ 
ance of the Spirit of CJod, is to preserve the Divine 
contents from being injured by the human, and, 
therefore, imperfect channel through which they 
are made pass. The modern German school, 
however, represented by Ncander, Olshausen, and 
Tholuck, lose sight of the great end and advantage 
of inspiration, and make a distinction between the 
actual revelation from heaven, and the outward and 
written record in which that revelation is contained. 
They admit the infallibility of the former, but they 
just as plainly and distinctly declare the fallibility 
of the latter. Opinions of a similar kind were stated 
by Soame Jenyns, in his ‘View of the Internal Evi¬ 
dence of the Christian Religion.' “I readily ac¬ 
knowledge," says this professed champion of Chris¬ 
tianity against the infidel, “ that the Scriptures arc 
not revelations from God, lint the history of them: 
tlie revelation is derived from God ; but the history 
of it is the production of men, ami therefore the 
truth of it is not in the least affected by their falli¬ 
bility, but depends on tlte internal evidence of its 
own supernatural excellence.'’ Such sentiments go 
far to discredit, and even to destroy the alleged in¬ 
spiration of tho Sacred Writings. It is impossible 
for us to draw a practical line of distinction between 
that which is actual Divine revelation, and tiiat 
which is the mere human record of this revelation. 
“There is an internal repugnancy," Mr. Gillespie 
well remarks, “in the parts of this idea, That the 
Most Wise lloing should bestow a universal revela¬ 
tion of himself upon man, and yet not provide suit¬ 
ably for the communication of the revelation. That 
such Being should reveal, for all time, a set of 
doctriuos about man’s condition and destination, 
as in relation to his Creator; and yet not make 
provision, at the same time, for an unobjectionable 
and perpetually^ valid vehicle for tho revelation of 
the doctrines: this seems,plainly to amount to a 
position tho constituents of which are so repugnant 
to each other that they must mutually destroy each 
other. The internal inconsistency is so great that 
nothing less than the destruction of the whole by 
itself can be the result. Self-destruction were the 
only end to which a whole composed of such parts 
could logically attain." 

Three different classes of men in modern times 
deny the dootrine of tlte inspiration of the Sacred 
Scripture*. Some, as Priestley, Belshara, and other 
Soeiiiiiitis of our own country, as well as Sohleier- 
niacher, l)c Wettc, and other German divines, reject 
all miraculous inspiration. “I think," says Dr. 
Priestley, “ that the Scriptures were written without 
any particular inspiration, by men who wrote accord¬ 
ing to the best of their knowledge, and who from 
their circumstances could not be mistaken with re¬ 


spect to the greater facts of whicn they were proper 
witnesses, but, like other men subject to prejudice, 
might be liable to adopt a hasty and ill-grounded 
opinion concerning tilings which did not fall within 
the compass of their own knowledge, and which had 
no connection with any tiling that was so." 

Another class of writers, such as Michaelis, deny 
the universality of the inspiration, confuting it to a 
part only of the sacred books, which they allow to 
be from God, while the others they believe to be 
from man. A third class of divines again, among 
whom arc to be ranked Dr. Fye Smith and Dr. Dick, 
believe the whole Bible to be inspired, but not all 
parts of it equally inspired, some passages being writ¬ 
ten under one degree of inspiration, and others under 
another. According to this theory, the Scriptures 
may be considered as classed into the inspired, the 
half inspired, and the uninspired. “ One part of th< 
Bible,” says Gaussen hi his admirable ‘ Theopneustia, 

“ is from man, people venture to say, and the other 
part is from God. And yet, mark what its own huitl 
| guage on the subject is. It protests that ‘ AL»j 
Saiptitre is given by insjiiratwn of God' It point® 
to no exception. What right, then, can we have tot 
make any, when itself admits none ? Just because 
people tell us, if there be in the Scriptures a certain 
number of passages which could not have been writ¬ 
ten except under plenary inspiration, there are others 
for which it would have been enough for the author 
to have received some eminent gifts, and others still 
which might have been composed even by a very 
ordinary person ! Be it so; but bow does this bear 
upon the question ? When you have been told who 
the author of a hook is, you know that all that is in 
tiiat book is from liim—the easy aud the difficult, 
tho important and the unimportant. If, then, the 
whole Bible 1 is given by inspiration of God,’ of wliat 
consequence is it to the question that there are pas¬ 
sages, in your eyes, more important or more difficult 
than others? The least among the companions of 
Jesus might no doubt have given us that 6th verse 
of the 11th chapter of St. John, ‘Now Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus; ’ as the most 
petty schoolmaster also might havo composed tiiat 
first line of Athalie, ‘ Into his temple, lo 1 I come, 
Jehovah to adore.’ But were we told tiiat the great 
Racine employed some village schoolmaster to write 
out lus drama, at his dictation, should wo not con¬ 
tinue, nevertheless, still to attribute to him all its 
jiarts—its first line, the notation of the scenes, the 
names of the dramatis personal, the indications of 
their exits and their entrances, as well as the most 
sublime strophes of his choruses? If, then, God 
himself declares to us his having dictated the whole 
Scriptures, who sliall dare to say that that 5th vetae 
of the 11th chapter of St. John is less from God Hum 
the sublime words with which the Gospel beg ins , 
and which describo to us the eternal Word ? Inspi¬ 
ration, no doubt, may be perceptible in certain pas¬ 
sages more clearly than in others; but it ia not, on 
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tliat account, leas real in the one case than in the 
other.” 

The most recent school of Absolute Religionists, 
or those who adhere to wliat they term the Religion 
*f Humanity (see Humanity, Rkmuion of), allege, 
that the pure instincts of our spiritual nature enable 
us to determine what portions of the Holy Scriptures 
are divine, and really entitled to be called the Word 
of God. The subjective revelation is declared to he 
the test of the objective, and man is made the judge 
of the inspired Word of God. In this view the true 
inspiration is that of human instinct, and the true 
revelation is the Word of God written in the nature 
of man, and the true design of the Spirit's mission is 
to waken up a slumbering consciousness of Chris¬ 
tianity already planted in the soul. Such doctrines 
lead to the rejection of every kind of outward reve¬ 
lation. Man is constituted his own Deity, and the 
instincts of his heart his only Bible. 

INSUFFLATION, a part of the ceremony of 
Exorcism (which see), both in the Greek and Rom¬ 
ish churches. 

INTENTION (Doctihnk of), a peculiar doctrine 
of the Church of Rome, which is thus stated by tlio 
council of Trent: “ Whosoever shall afiinn that 
when ministers perforin ami confer a sacrament, it 
is not necessary that they should have at least the 
intention to do what the church does: let him bo 
accurse d." Intention on the part of a minister in 
administering a sacrament, is defined by Dens to be 
“ the act of his will, whereby he wills the external 
act of the sacrament under the profession of doing 
What the church does.” The intention is distin¬ 
guished into four kinds : actual, virtual, habitual, and 
interpretative. The two first are not considered as 
sufficient to the perfecting of a sacrament; but the 
two last are sufficient to rcuder a sacrament complete 
and valid. The intention of doing what the church 
doe* is alleged by Dons to be fourfold: “ (I.) The 
intention of doing merely an act of external* cere¬ 
mony, as it were formally undertaken, without any 
personal will of solemnizing a sacrament, or of doing 
what the church does. This intention is uscally 
colled merely external. (2.) The intention can be not 
only of externally performing the outward rite, but 
inwardly, and in the miud, of doing generally what 
the church doeth, whatever, in the meantime, the 
minister may think concerning the church itself. 
This intention is called internal. (3.) The intention 
of ad jnistering a sacrament of the true name as the 
Roman church does. (4.) The intention of confer¬ 
ring sacramental effects.” As, according to the doc¬ 
trines of the Church of Rome, the effect does not re¬ 
fer to the essence of a sacrament, the fourth of the 
different species of intention just enumerated is not 
absolutely necessary. It is enough if the minister 
intends to do what the church does, even though he 
may will not to confer the effect. Accordingly, a Pro¬ 
testant baptism is held by the Romish church to be 
valid, although the Proteqtant churches do not believe 


that grace is conferred by the sacrament*. The mure 
external intention, however, is not sufficient; it must 
be accompanied also by the internal. But according 
to Dens, “a general, implied, and confused inten¬ 
tion is enough, when it sufficiently determines to do 
those thing* externally, which belong to the sacra¬ 
mental action.” It is in reference to this doctrine of 
intention as taught by the Church of Rome, that the 
Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism declares, 
that the sacraments derive their efficacy “not from 
any virtue iu them, or in him that doth administer 
them." The doctrine of intention makes the partaker 
of a sacrament dependent for the benefits of it on 
the administrator; and must render him utterly un¬ 
certain whether iu any cose it has or lias not beau 
effect uni. 

INTERCESSORS, an appellation anciently given 
to some bishops in the African councils. Iu the 
African churches, on a bishopric becoming vacant, it 
was usual for the primate to appoint one of the pro¬ 
vincial bishops to bo a sort of procurator of tho dio¬ 
cese, partly to exercise a temporary supervision over 
tho vacant see, and partly to promote the speedy 
election of a new bishop. Hence he had the name 
of Intrrccmtr or lntervcntor. Such an office, from its 
very nature and the circumstances attending it, was 
very liable to abuse. In the fifth council of Car¬ 
thage, accordingly, the African fathers passed a de¬ 
cree that no intercessor should continue iu office 
longer than a year, and the more effectually to pre¬ 
vent corruption, an intercessor was prohibited from 
succeeding to the bishopric which he hud temporarily 
tilled, even although he should happen to bo tho 
choice of the people. 

INTEltClDONA. See Dkvkkha. 

1NTERC1SI DIES, days among the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, which were devoted partly to tho worship of 
tile gods, and partly to ordinary business. 

INTERDICT, a public censure sometimes pro¬ 
nounced by the Church of Rome, whereby Divine 
service is prohibited to be performed in some, parti¬ 
cular city, district or kingdom. During an interdict 
the churches arc closed, ami no rite of religion is 
allowed to be performed except baptism and ex¬ 
treme unction. This strong ecclesiastical measure 
was occasionally resorted to by bishops iu ancient 
times, in order to compel the delivering up of a 
criminal, but it was always disapproved. Thua 
Augustin blamed a bishop, called Auxiliu*, on ac¬ 
count of a proceeding of this kind. The interdict 
which Hiucmar, bishop of 1-aon, indicted on his dio¬ 
cese in 869 was much disapproved, and removed by 
Hincmar of Khcims. It was first in the eleventh 
century that the more regular employment of this 
species of ecclesiastical censure commenced. Thus 
in a. d. 1031, in the province of Limoisin, a synod 
interdicted certain predatory barons, who refused to 
take part in what was called the truce of God. “ A 
public excommunication,” to quote the description of 
Neander, “ was pronounced on the entire province 
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No person, except a clergyman, a beggar, or a child 
not above twelve years old, should receive Imrial 
aucording to the rites of the church, nor be conveyed 
for burial to another diocese. In all tho churches 
divine service should be performed only in private; 
baptism should lie imparted only when asked; tho 
communion should he given only to the dying. No 
person should he able to hold a wedding while the 
interdict lasted. Mass should be celebrated otdy 
with dosed doors. A universal mourning should 
prevail; the dress am! mode of living should wear 
the appearance of a general penance, of a continuous 
season of fasting." 

Interdicts liavo been frequently inflicted in France, 
Italy, Germany, and England. In 1170, Pope Alex¬ 
ander IIT. put all England under an interdict, for¬ 
bidding tho clergy to perform any part of Divine 
service, except baptising infants, taking confessions, 
and giving absolution to dying penitents. In the 
following century, in the reign of King John, Eng¬ 
land was again laid under an interdict. The eousc- 
qiiencos of this Papal censure are thus described by 
Humo the historian: “The execution," says lie, 
“ was calculated lo strike the senses in the highest 
degree, and to operate with irresistible force on the 
superstitious minds of the people. The nation was, 
of n sudden, deprived of all exterior exercise of its 
religion; tho altars were despoiled of their orna¬ 
ments ; the crosses, the relics, tho images, the sta¬ 
tues of tho saints, were laid ou the ground ; ami as if 
the air itself were profaned, and might pollute them 
by its contact, the priosts carefully covered them up, 
oven from their own approach and veneration. The 
uso of bells entirely ceased in all the churches; the 
bells themselves were removed from the steeples, and 
laid on the ground with the other Racred utensils. 
Mass was celebrated with closed doors, and none but 
tiie priests were admitted to that holy institution. 
The laity partook of no religious rite, except the 
communion to tho dying; the dead were not inter¬ 
red in consecrated ground; they were thrown into 
ditches, or buried in common fields, mid their obse¬ 
quies wore not attended jvith prayers, or any hal- 
lowod ceremony. Marriage was celebrated in the 
churchyard, and that every action in life might bear 
the marks of this dreadful situation, the people were 
prohibited the use of meat, as in Lent, or times of 
the highest penance; were debarred from all plea¬ 
sures and entertainments, and were forbidden even 
to salute oneh other, or bo much as to shave tlieir 
beards, and give any decent attention to their appa¬ 
rel. Every circumstance carried symptoms of the 
deepest distress, and of tho most immediate appre¬ 
hension of divine vengeance and indignation." 

V INTERIM. See Adiaphorists. 
^INTERMEDIATE STATES, subterranean re¬ 
gions believed bv the scholastic theologians of the 
middle ages to occupy a middle place between hea¬ 
ven and hell. These intermediate localities are sub¬ 
divided into 1. PuhoATouY (which see), which is 


nearest to hell. 2. The Limbus Infantum (which 
see), where all those children remain who die unbap 
tized. 3 . The Iambus I’atbum (which see), the 
abode of the Old Testament saints where Christ 
went to preach to the spirits in prison. These inter¬ 
mediate states have been adopted from the schoolmen 
by tho Church of Rome, but they are unanimously 
rejected by tho Protestant churches, and also by the 
Greek theologians, who, however, some of them, ad¬ 
mit the exist once of an intermediate state of the 
departed; but the Greek church herself determines 
nothing dogmatically about the state of the dead 
The Jews believe that after death the soul is refused 
admittance either into a place of happiness or misery 
until the body is committed to tho grave. Many of 
tiic Rabbis maintain, that ail departed souls travel 
between heaven and earth for tho space of twelve 
months; that they often hover about the graves 
where their bodies are interred; mid that during this 
time they arc subjected to the powers of the air which 
break their bones in the grave, and reduce them to 
dust. 

Some modem writers hold the doctrine of an inter¬ 
mediate state, of a nature, however, altogether differ¬ 
ent from tlie purgatory of the Romish church. Thus 
J ung Stilling, in his 1 Geisterkunde,’ says, “ If the de¬ 
parted spirit who lias left, this world in a state of im¬ 
perfect holiness, carries with him some elements which 
he is not permitted to introduce into the heavenly re 
gions, he must remain in Hades until ho has put away 
all that is impure ; but lie does not suffer pain, ex¬ 
cepting that of which he himself is the cause. Tha 
true sufferings in lladcB are the desires still adhering 
to the soul for the pleasures of this world.” Sweden¬ 
borg maintains that between heaven and hell there 
is an intermediate place called the world of spirits, 
into which every man goes immediately after death 
and tiiat the intercourse which there takes place bft 
tween the departed spirits is similar to that which 
men carry on upon earth. 

INTERMEN T. See Funf.rai, Rites. 

INTERNUNTIUS, a messenger or representative 
of the Pope sent to small foreign courts. A papal 
ambassador sent to kings or emperors is called Nun- 
tin a or Nutirio. 

INTERPRETERS. See Hf.rmenf.utjb. 

INTERSTIT1 A, a term used in ancient ecclesiaw 
tical law, to denote the degrees by which an eccle¬ 
siastic might ascend to the higher spiritual offices. 

INTONSUS (I-it. unshorn), an epithet applied 
to Apollo and HtcrJiu s, referring to their immortal 
youth, as the Greeks never cut their hair till they 
had reached the years of manhood. 

INTROIBO (Iatt. I will go in), part of the fifth 
verse of the forty-second Psalm in the Vulgate ver¬ 
sion, and the forty-third of the authorized version. It 
is with this word that the Romish priest at the foot ot 
the altar, after having made the sign of the cross, be¬ 
gins the mass, on which the servitor responds, fay 
repeating the rest of the verse. The whole Psalm 
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Eb then repeated alternately by the priest and the 
servitor. In masses for the dead, and during pas¬ 
sion-weak., this IWIm is not used. 

INTKOIT. In the ancient church, and in the 
Church of England, in the time of Edward VI., it 
was customary to sing or chant a psahn immediately 
before the collect, epistle, and gospel. As this took 
place while the prieBt was entering within the rails 
of the altar, it received the name of Introil or en¬ 
trance. This name is also applied by Aquinas to 
the first part or preparation of the Afant, beginning 
at the Introibo, and ending with the Epistle exclu¬ 
sively. 

INTUITIONISTS, a name given to that modern 
class of thinkers, both in Germany and in England, 
who arc accustomed to put implicit faith in the pri¬ 
mary intuitions, or intellectual and moral instincts 
of the human soul, and to substitute the inward re¬ 
velation of the heart for the outward revelation of 
the Written Word. This peculiar species of infidel¬ 
ity very early appeared in the Christian church, un¬ 
der the guise of a high spiritualism. Tltough exist¬ 
ing for some time previously, it was first developed 
plainly in the apocryphal book called the Clemen¬ 
tines, or the eighteen Homilies, where all Divine 
revelation is said to have commenced with the pri¬ 
mal spirit of Humanity, which was the Spirit, of God 
in Adam; and every future revelation lias been sim¬ 
ply a repetition, or rather a restoration of the primi¬ 
tive truth. The early Gnostics also boasted of the 
name of spiritualists, and regarded themselves as 
exalted by intuition far above the sphere of faith. 
It is not a little remarkable, that thin very ground— 
the raising of intuition above outward revelation— 
was taken by Celsus and other early opponents of 
Christianity, who strenuously maintained that no¬ 
where without us cmtld more enlarged or accurate 
views of God and truth be obtained than by searching 
the inward recesses of the human mind and heart. 
Borne of the Nco-Platonists were somewhat inclined 
|) adopt this sentiment. 

-'Alt was after the Reformation, however, that a 
class of intuitionists began to denounce boldly all de¬ 
pendence on an objective revelation. Se.rvetuy and 
others belonged to this school. But it was in the sti ven- 
tecntli and eighteenth centuries that an intelligent 
and influential body of Intuitionists appeared in Eng¬ 
land desirous to put an end to Christianity, by lead¬ 
ing men back to the religion of nature and the 
fundamental teachings of the inward man. Lord 
Herbert of Chcrbury, in the reign of Charles the 
Flint, led the way, and professed to found a univer¬ 
sal religion, winch the whole world would recognize 
aa true. He was followed by others, who made no 
secret of their design to destroy the credibility of 
the Bible, and to set up a religion of intuitions. 
Thus Tindal, in hit 1 Christianity as Old as the Crea¬ 
tion,’ attempts to show, that there neither is, nor 
can be, any external revelation at all distinct from 
tbh internal revelation of the law of nature in the | 
OL 


hearts of ail mankind. To those who were in favour 
of an outward revelation, lie gave the contemptuous 
name of Demonists. Various writers in England. 
France, and Germany followed in the. same tmek 
until the lutuitionists became an influential body. 
But the champions of Christianity triumphed, ami 
infidelity, even though defended by men of high in¬ 
telligence, such as Hume, Boliugbroke, and Gibbon, 
Was completely silenced. 

A reverence for iniuitious, however, and the in¬ 
stincts of the human spirit, as funning the only true 
revelation, lias once more made its appearance both 
in this country and in America. The most able re¬ 
presentative. of this modern school of Intuitionists, 
is Ralph Waldo Emerson, a man of undoubted ta¬ 
lent, but with a genius of a dreamy, vague, unprac¬ 
tical cast. He professes to be the champion of tbo 
soul of man against Christians and the Bible. " The 
relations of the soul,” says lie, “to the Divine Spirit 
are so pure that it is profane to seek to interpose 
helps. It must be that when God sjieaketh, ho 
should communicate not one thing, hut all things; 
should fill the world with his voice ; should scatter 
forth light, nature, time, souls from the centre of the 
present thought; and uew-date and new-croate the 
whole. Whenever a mind is simple, and receives a 
divine wisdom, then old things pass away—means, 
teachers, texts, temples fall; it lives now mid ab¬ 
sorbs past and future into the present hour. All 
things are made sacred by relation to it,—one thing 
ns much aa another. All tilings are dissolved to 
their centre by this cause, and in the universal 
miracle petty and particular miracles disappear. 
This is and must lie. If, therefore, a man claims to 
know and speak of God, and carries you liackward 
to the phraseology of some old mouldered nation in 
another country, in another world, believe him no!. 
Is the acorn better than the oak which is its fulness 
and completion? Is the parent better than the 
child into whom he has east his being? Whence 
then this worship of the past ? The centuries are 
conspirators against the sanity and majesty of the 
soul. Time and space an^but physiological colours 
which the eye maketh, but the soul is light; where 
it is, is day; where it was, is night; and history is 
wi impertinence and an injury, if it he anything more 
tWi a cheerful apologue or parable of my being and 
hhcoming.” 

"sAlrVitli this apostle of intuitionalism, man is at one* 
a God, a Saviour, and a Bible to himself. Nought 
else is necessary but man and his own inward 
promptings. “In the soul.” declares Emerson, ad¬ 
dressing a class of students in theology, “let the re¬ 
demption lie sought. Wherever a man comes there 
comes revolution. The old is for slave*. When * 
man comes all books are legible, all things transpa¬ 
rent, all religions are forms. lie is religious. Man 
is the wonder-worker. He is seen amid miracles. 
All men bless and curse. He saith yea and nay 
only. Tho stationarineks of religion; the aasump 
N * 
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lion that the ago of inspiration is past, that the Hi hit: 
is closed; the fear of degrading tlu: character of 
Jesus by representing him as a man; indicate with 
sufficient clearness the falsehood of our theology. 
It is the office of a trues teacher to show us that < rod 
is, not was; that he spenketh, not spake. The true 
Christianity—a faith like Christ's in the infinitude 
of man—is lost. None bciievulh in the soul of man, 
hut only in some man or person old and departed. 
Ah me! no man goeth alone. All men go in liocks 
to this saint or that poet, avoiding the God who 
seeth in secret. They cannot see in secret; they 
love to he blind in public. They think society 
wiser than their soul, and know not that one soul, 
and their soul, is wiser than the whole ^orld. See 
how nations and races Hit bye on the sea of time, 
and leave no ripple to tell where they floated <>r sunk, 
and one good soul shall make the name of Moses, or 
of Zeno, or of Zoroaster, reverend for ever. None 
assayeth the stern ambition to be the Self of the 
nation, and of Nature, hut each would he an easy 
secondary to some Christian scheme, or sectarian 
connuction, ur some eminent man. Once leave your 
own knowledge of God, your own sentiment, and 
lake secondary knowledge, ns Ht. Paul's, or George 
Fox’s, or Swedenborg’s, and you get wide from Gml 
with every year this secondary form lasts, and if, as 
now, for centuries—the chasm yawns to that breadth 
that men can Hcarctdy bo couviuced there is in them 
anything divine." 

The intuilionuts, led on by Emerson, are nearly 
allied to, if' not identical with, the adherents of the 
Iteliyion of l/umnnity, headed by Theodore Parker. 
The latter, perhaps, admit more of the objective 
than the former. Emerson holds to man, And man 
alone, but Parker combines the outward universe 
with man. “ Not in nature, but in man,” cries 
Emerson, “ is all the beauty and worth that he sees. 
The world is very empty, ami is indebted to this 
gilding, exalting soul for all its pride. Earth tills her 
lap with splendours not her own." “The Absolute 
Religion," says Parker, “ is derived from the real 
revelation, God, which is contained in the universe, 
this outward universe of matter, this inward universe 
of man." Both systems are alike opposed to a writ¬ 
ten revelation, as being in their view unnecessary. 
But it unfortunately happens, that all which is made 
known to ns either by our inward intuitions or the 
outward universe, falls far short of what the, Bible, 
ami the Bible alone reveals to us. 

INVENTION OF THE CROSS (Fk.stivm. ok 
tub), a festival of the Romish church, celebrated 
annually on the ltd of May, in honour of the alleged 
discovery of tho true cross by Helena the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine. This festival was insti¬ 
tuted in the fifth, or more probably in the sixth 
century. See Cross. 

INVESTITURE, the rite in the Romish church 
of inaugurating bishops and abbots, by investing 
them with the ring Itaul crosier, or staff, as the sym¬ 


bols of office; the ring being a token of their os j 
pousal to the church, and the staff of their pastoial | 
duties as the shepherds of the flock. The custom i 
seems to have been introduced in the seventh cen- j 
tury, of presenting the clergy on ordination with : 

' the badges or insignia of their office, which varied j 
of course according to the ministerial functions j 
which they were bound to discharge. But the j 
inode of inaugurating bishops or abbots was first 
practised probably towards the end of the tenth or 
beginning of tho eleventh century, when the em¬ 
perors ami kings assumed to themselves the power 
of conferring, and even of selling, sacred offices. In 
such cases they gave to the bishop or abbot whom 
they appointed, written instruments, green twigs, 
and other things. Then followed the practice of 
giving a ring und a staff. The clergy who claimed 
by law tlu* right of electing their bishops and abbots, 
were of course unwilling to surrender their privilege 
into other hands, and therefore, tlu-y resorted to an 
expedient which they found to he most effectual in 
defeating the designs of the emperors and kings. 

Ah soon as their bishop or abbot was dead, they 
hastily elected another and consecrated him, and 
thus the emperor or king was reduced to the necessity 
of confirming tho ecclesiastic who had already been 
formally consecrated. Numerous cases of this kind 
tire to be found in the records of the tenth century. 

To prevent the clergy from thus trenching on vvliat 
the sovereigns regarded as their right of investiture. | 
they required the insignia of the episcopal office, I 
namely, the ring ami tho staif, to be transmitted to 
them immediately after the death of a bishop. By 
this means consecration was rendered impossible, as, 
according to ecclesiastical law, official [lower is con¬ 
veyed by delivering the staff and ring; aud every 
election till it had been ratified by consecration, 
could be set aside without violation of ecclesiastical 
law; nor could a bishop, though elected, perform 
any episcopal function till he was consecrated. 

The whole power of a sovereign over his bishops 
and clergy depended on his possessing the right of 
investiture, which indeed was the universally recog¬ 
nized sign of feudal sovereignty on the one side, and 
of allegiance on the other. In the eleveuth century, 
accordingly, when Gregory VII., generally kuown by 
the mime of Hildebrand, wished to increase the power 
of the clergy, and to diminish the [tower of temporal 
princes, lie could think of no better expedient for 
accomplishing both purposes than the publication of 
his celebrated decree, by which all clergymen were 
forbidden under penalty of deprivation to receive in¬ 
vestiture of a bishopric, abbey, or any ecclesiastical 
office at the hands of a layman; while all laymen | 
without exception were forbidden to grant investiture j 
to a spiritual person, under pain of excommunication, j 
This decree Gregory sent into all kingdoms, cape- j 
daily into France, Germany, England, and Spain, l 
urging as his ostensible reason for prohibiting lay 
investitures his desire to put an end to the practice 
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af simony. The real object of the ambitious Pontiff Victor III., who, aft or a brief pontificate, was succeed 
was to render the Church entirely independent of cd by Urban II. This pontiff, animated hy the spirit 
I the State, and to deprive the civil rulers of all influ- of Gregory, not only renewed that Pope's decree con 
ence, direct or indirect, in the affairs of the church. corning lay investitures, but he proceeded to take 
From this decree of Gregory must l»e dated the active steps to intliet punishment on those sovereign 
commencement of a conflict on the subject of iuves- who dared to violate it. Henry 1., who thou sat 
titure between the Popes and Emperors, which upon the throne of England, was ono of the first to 
lasted for half-a-century. The right which the Pope incur the jiapal resentment, having banished An 
thus invaded had belonged to temporal princes for a mini, Archbishop of Canterbury, from the kingdom, 
long period, ami lmd often been distinctly recognised because he insisted upon fetching his pall from 
by Popes themselves. It was not to be expected Rome, and receiving it at the hands of the Pope, 
that they would surrender so important a privilege Urban was indignant, and waa only prevented from 
without a struggle. At first they treated the. decree publicly excommunicating the English sovereign by 
with the utmost contompt, taking no notice of it, and the earnest entreaties of Anselm himself. Nay, not 
proceeding with investitures as before. The wily contented with renewing the decree of Gregory, pro- 
pontiff foresaw the opposition which his measures bibiting lay investitures, be advanced a step further, 
would encounter both from temporal princes ami and at the council of Ulernumt, ho caused it to bo laid 
many of the clergy. Hut Gregory was not a man to down broadly and universally as a new law, that no ec- 
be easily frightened. Henry IV., the emperor of olesiastic should take the oath of fealty to a layman. 
Germany, having persisted in defiance of the papal This act completed what Gregory, doubtless, hail in 
decree in appointing bishops and abbots, the Pope view from the very commencement of the eontro- 
summoned him to appear at Rome Bnd answer to the versy on investitures—the dissolution of all feudal 
charges made against him. Instead of obeying the connection between the church and the stale, 
papal summons, however, the Emperor called a con- Urlwin 1], died in 1009, and was succeeded by 

vention of German bishops to meet at Worms, ami RaiueriuN, a cardinal of the Gregorian party, who 
there proceeded to depose Gregory from his office as took the title of Paschal TI. The emperor of (lor- 
Pope. No sooner did intelligence of this hold act many was still granting investitures as formerly in 
reach Rome, than a bull was issued from tiie Vati- utter defiance of the papal decrees, and was living in 
can, excommunicating Henry, deposing him from the total disregard of the sentence of excommunication 
throne, and absolving his subjects from their oath of which had been passed against him. " To put ail end 
allegiatiee. It was unfortunate for Henry that a to this rebellion agairiHt the authority of the church, 
considerable portion of his people, including the the new Pope endeavoured to instigate Henry's snb- 
Swabiatis and Saxons, in obedience to the papal de- jects to renounce allegiance to their sovereign, ami 
cree threw off their allegiance to Henry, who, alarmed so well did lie succeed in his object, that Henry’s 
at the storm of disaffection which had thus been second son raised the standard of rebellion against 
raised in his kingdom, repaired to Rome to implore his father in 1105. From the manifesto which the 
the forgiveness of the pontiff. Gregory was then young prince issued in vindication of his conduct, the 
residing at the castle of Cano'-sa, and on the arrival only charge brought against the emperor was, that 
of the emperor, instead of affording him an inline- he had caused a schism in the church, and hail ro- 
diate audience, he kept him standing for three days fused obedience to (he Pops. The rebellion was 
together, in the depth of winter, barefooted, and successful, the emperor having resigned, and Ins son 
bareheaded, and meanly clad, within the walls of the having been elected and crowned king, 
castle, professing himself a penitent. The huuiilia- Henry V. commenced bis reign, hy vowing sub- 
tion of the emjieror was flattering to the pride of the mission to the. Holy Hee; and the Pope, to display 
Pope, and, therefore, with the utmost haughtiness he a clement and conciliatory spirit, while he confirmed 
refused to deliver Henry from thclian of the chinch, the election of the new king, coupled his renewed 
reproaching him witli the utmost severity for resist- sanction of the decree against lay investitures, with 
ing the will of the earthly head of the church. At the declaration of an universal amm-stv for all past 
length, on the fourth day, he admitted the king into offences. No sooner, however, had Henry ascended 
his presence, and gave him absolution on condition his father's throne than lie threw off the mask which 
that, in the meantime, he should renounce the gov- for his own selfish purposes. In* had assumed, and 
eminent, and if he should ever obtain it again, that despatched an cm Way to the Pope, declaring that 
he should support the Pope in everything requisite he intended to proceed in future with the investiture 
for the maintenance of the ecclesiastical laws. Ilenry of bishops, not withstanding his former promises. A 
broke his pledge, resumed the regal power, and, dur* war now commenced between Ilenry and the Pope, 
ing the rest of Gregory's life, an incessant war was The emperor marched into Italy in 1110 at the head 
maintained between the emperor and the Pope. of an army of 30,b00 men, demanding the consent of 

After the death of Gregory, who is venerated as a the. Pope to crown him emperor, and formally to re- 
saint by the Church of Rome, though he was never cognise his right of granting investitures. Paschal : 
formally canonized, the papal chair was occupied by did not find himself in a situation to resist Henry 
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Mid lux forced; he therefore proposed to adjust mat¬ 
ter# by a compromise, agreeing to allow the emperor 
to resume al! those possessions and regalia with 
which ho had formerly invested the bishops and ab¬ 
bots of his dominions. The proposal was accepted 
by the king, and the compact was solemnly con 
firmed by oath, Henry agreeing to renounce the 
right of investiture on the day of his coronation, and 
the Pope agreeing to command all bishops and ab¬ 
bots to restore whatever property had been granted 
to them since the days of Charlemagne. Henry 
now repaired to Rome, accompanied by a train of 
Herman and Lombard bishops, who, instead of giv¬ 
ing their assent to the compact, attacked the Pope, 
charging him with having helped himself in his 
necessity at their expense. The Pope, beset both by 
tbc clergy and the imperial princes, was obliged to 
consent to the coronation; but having hesitated 
about recognising the emperor's right of investiture, 
his holiness was seised as a prisoner, and carried 
away; whereupon he entirely yielded, and a new 
compact was entered into granting to the emperor 
in future full right of investiture. Paschal was ac¬ 
cordingly set at liberty, and Henry returned in tri¬ 
umph to Germany, having gained the point, which 
had been so long contested between the emperors 
and the Popes. 

After the departure of the emperor from Rome, the. 
Pope, in a Latcrancoune.il a. n. J1 Li. revoked all 
the concessions which had been extorted from him, 
and annulled the compact which hail been made be¬ 
tween Henry and himself. Yet even this step did 
not satisfy the adherents of the Gregorian party, and 
to allay their clamours, the Pope found himself, after 
a time, compelled to pronounce sentence of excom¬ 
munication against the emperor. The same -on- 
tenco was afterwards passed by Oalixtus 11., who 
gave a fresh sanction to the decrees against investi¬ 
ture. The estates of Germany now became urgent 
for a reconciliation between the emperor mid the 
Pope, and ohietly through their exertions the 
celebrated concordat of Worms was agreed to on 
the 23d of September J 1*22, and ratiiied in the 
following year by a general council in the hater hi 
palace at Rome. This was the first oecumenical 
or general council held in the West; it is reckoned 
by the Church of Rome the ninth general council. 
The nature of the treaty made at Worms between 
the emperor and the Pope, is thus briefly described by 
Mr. Riddle, in bis ‘ History of the. Papacy:’ “ 15y 
this concordat, the emperor bound himself to main¬ 
tain perpetual peace with the popes, and to restore 
to the Church of Rome and all the churches in his 
dominions whatever property had been taken from 
them,—promising also that there should be in future 
no interference with the free elections of bishops and 
abbots,—and undertaking not to grant investiture 
with the crosier and ring. In return for this, the 
Pope conceded the following particulars: 1. That 
til elections of bishops and abbots in the German 


empire should take place only in the presence of the 
emperor, or his deputies or commissioners, but with 
out simony; in case of a disputed election, the em¬ 
peror to decide in favour of the candidate who should 
he declared duly elected by the metropolitans and 
bishops of the province. 2. The elect to be invested 
with his temporalities at the imperial court by the 
sceptre only, without the crosier and ring, and to 
pledge himself to fulfil all his obligations to the em¬ 
peror and the state. 3. With reference to bishops 
within tho empire, but beyond the limits of Ger¬ 
many, the same regulations should take place, but 
with this limitation, that such investitures should he 
performed within six months from the ilatc of conse¬ 
cration.” Thus terminated the fifty years' strugglo 
between the popes and the emperors of Germany on 
the right of investiture. 

The contest, however, had not been confined to 
Germany; it was carried on also in other countries, " 
part ietilarly in England anil France. The first who 
raised the standard of independence as a churchman 
against the sovereign in England was Anselm, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who was sent into exile, but 
after a time, at the earnest solicitation of the king’s 
sister, was permitted to return to England, and to 
resume possession of his see. The controversy be¬ 
tween Henry and the Pope was not of long con- 
timianec, as the king consented to forego his right ol 
investiture with crosier and ring, but insisted upon 
his right to demand the oath of allegiance to be token 
by all ecclesiastics. This practice, accordingly, was 
from that period established as the law of England, 
the king being recognized ns having a right of 
siMereigiity over ull persons ecclesiastical as well as 
civil. 

In the same manner, but after a shorter struggle, 
tho controversy was settled in France. The first 
who refused the oath of fealty to the French king 
was Rudolph, archbishop of Rheims, who, having 
been elected to his office in 1106, proceeded to con¬ 
test the matter with the king, Philip I. The Pope, 
Paschal II., happening to be in France while the 
controversy was raging, himself consecrated Rodolph 
at a council which he held at Troyes. In the fol¬ 
lowing year Philip died, and was succeeded by Louis 
VI., who agreed to recognize the election of Ro¬ 
dolph, proi ided he would take the oath of allegiance, 
a condition which was readily assented to, and the 
dispute terminated. In a council at Rheims in 1119, 
the Pope, Oalixtus II., insisted upon a renewal of the 
decrees against lay investitures, but Louis with equal 
firmness insisted upon a reservation of all the rights 
which the king of France had hitherto exercised in 
the case of bishops and their secs. Investitures with 
crosier and ring had for some time fallen into disuse 
in France, and the king made no opposition to its 
final prohibition. Louis VI., and the succeeding 
kings of France, distinctly recognized the freedom of 
episcopal elections, renouncing the right of nominat¬ 
ing to bishoprics which had been formerly exercised 
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by the French sovereign. But to the end of the 
twelfth century, the custom remained unchanged of 
asking the royal permission before proceeding to the 
election of a bishop for any vacant see. 

INVIDIA, the personification of Envy, a goddess 
among the ancient Romans. She was considered to 
be the daughter of Pallas and Styx. 

INVISIBILITY, an attribute ascribed to God in 
the Sacred Scriptures. Tints he is styled by the 
apostle Paul, '• the King eternal, immortal, invisible; ” 
“ whom no man hath seen, nor can sec." “ No man," 
said Jesus, “hath seen the Father nt any lime." 
Ho is therefore the invisible God. Were he the ob¬ 
ject of sight, he must he limited, confined to a cer¬ 
tain, determinate portion of sjiace; in short, he would 
cease to be the Infinite God. 

INVISIBLES, a name given to those at the period 
of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, who, 
like Osiandcr, Schwcnkfeld, and others, denied the 
perpetual visibility of Ihe church. 

INV1TATORY PSALM, a psalm, usually the 
thirty-fourth, which was sung in the ancient Chris¬ 
tian church before commencing the dispensation of 
the Lord’s .Supper. It was an invitation to partici¬ 
pate of the communion, and was a distinct psalm 
front those which were sung afterwards while the 
people were communicating. 

INVOCATION OF TIIE SAINTS. See Sai*t- 
Worsiiip. 

INWARD LIGHT, Sec Fkiknds (Society 

OF). 

10, a priestess of Hera at Argos, whose worship 
is said to have been founded by her father Inacbus. 
.Tens is reported to have fixed his affections upon Jo, 
and on account of Flora's jealousy, to have changed 
Iter into a white cow. Hera sought the cow from 
Zens, ami having obtained her, committed her to the 
care of Argus, who, however, was slain by Hermes, 
and To delivered. Hera then despatched a gad-fly to 
torment To, who, after being driven through the 
whole earth, found a resting-place in Egypt. She is 
said to have founded the worship of the Egyptian 
goddess Isis, and by some Ixilieved to be identical 
with her, while her son Epaphus, by Jupiter, was, 
according to Herodotus, an Egyptian deity, to whom 
bulls were sacred. The ancients believed Io to he 
the moon, which indeed among the Argives received 
the name of To. 

IONIC SCHOOL, the earliest of the schools of 
philosophy iu ancient Greece. It was founded by 
Tliales of Miletum, who lived about n. C. 600. His 
researches were more of a physical than a metaphy¬ 
sical character, and were chiefly directed to the pri¬ 
mitive formation of the universe. From observation 
Thales was led to believe in the existence of two 
fundamental principles—a pre-existing, uncreated 
matter, and an intelligent principle or soul. The 
primary matter he supposed to be in & state of fluid¬ 
ity, and hence be is usually represented as teaching 
that water is the original or elementary principle of 


I things. From the operation of the intelligent prin¬ 
ciple upon matter, or the primary fluid, resulted the 
formation of the universe. Both Hitter and Cousin 
charge Thales, who is well entitled to Ik 1 called tint 
Father of Greek philosophy, with atheism, hut in¬ 
stead of considering this weighty charge as borne 
out by his opinions, wc would he inclined rather to 
view the intelligent principle or nous, which he con¬ 
sidered as necessary to the creation of tbo universe, 
to he, if not n full recognition of God, at all events, 

“ a feeling after him, if haply he might find him." 

The successors of Thales in the Ionic school were 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, ami Anaxagoras. Ana¬ 
ximander seems to have, deviated entirely from the 
Opinions of Thales, laying aside as unnecessary the 
notion of an intelligent principle, and seeking only 
to find a material explanation of tlm creation of all 
things. With this view, instead of water or fluid 
matter, lie substituted abut lie. called the infinite, 
which by its eternal motion produced individual 
tilings. Creation was with him the decomposition 
of the Infinite; the emanation of separate pheno¬ 
mena from the all comprehending Infinite. Anaxi¬ 
menes made air, not water, the original of all things, 
and in this notion he was followed by Diogenes of 
Apollonia, who, however, gave it life and intelli¬ 
gence. Anaxagoras, again, the philosopher of Cla- 
zomcno, restored the views of Thales, maintaining 
matter to be the subject of form-, and intelligence 
the. active principle of forms. The union of these 
constituted in his opinion the first principle of the, 
universe. Thus Anaxagoras more clearly developed 
and strictly demonstrated what Thales had only ob¬ 
scurely hinted at--the idea of God. He also dc 
vrloped the primitive matter which he lielieved to 
consist of primitive elements, called by him hotnuo- 
meriw or similar parts. Not that In; believed the 
elements to he similar to each other, hut similar to 
the qualities which, by our senses, wc discover in 
different sorts of bodies. The system of Anaxagoras- 
was to a certain extent, an anticipation of the Atomic 
theory of modern times, all phenomena being regarded 
a« the result of the combination in different degrees 
am) iu various proportions of these original ele¬ 
ments. 

10DAMEIA, a priestess of Athr.iui, who on one 
occasion, as she was entering the temple of the god¬ 
dess by night, was changed into a block of stone on 
seeing the he.ad of MwJiint, which was worked in 
the garment of the goddess. In commemoration of 
this event, a fire was kindled every day upon the 
altar of fodameia, amid the exclamation, “ Jodameia 
lives, and demands lire.” 

I ON IDES, four nymphs possessed of healing 
powers, who had a temph* reared in honour of them j 
on the river (,'ytherus in Elis. j 

IPHI GEN El A, a daughter of Agamemnon and | 
Clytenmectra. Her father having offended Artemii i 
from some, cause or other, probably from failing tc 
fulfil a vow which he had modes was warned that th« i 
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goddess would only be propitiated by the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia. Agamemnon was most unwilling to dis¬ 
charge so painful a duty, but at length he was pre¬ 
vailed upon to yield, but before the sacrifice was 
performed, Artemis carried oil' Iphigcneia to Tauris, 
conferring upon her the honour of officiating as a 
priestess at her shrine. While thus engaged, her 
brother had formed the plan of sacrilegiously stealing 
and carrying to Attica the statue of Artemi* in Tau- 
ria, which was believed In have fallen from beaven. 
For this crime, Orestes wax about to be sacrificed on 
the altar of the goddess, hut Iphigcneia recognizing 
him as her brother, saved him from death, and lied 
with him and the statue of the goddess, to the Attic 
town of i’rauron near Marathon, where she continued 
till her death to act as priestess of Artemi*. She 
was held in veneration after death, the garments 
worn by women who died in ehildhirth being offered 
up to her. Iphigeneia, under the name of Artemi* 
Orthin, was worshipped as a goddess in Attica and 
Lacedaemon. Doth Pnu-anias and Herodotus say 
that the Taurians oll'ered saeriliees to iphigeneia the 
daughter of Agamemnon. 

Jl’IITHIMK, one of the Nereides, and the mother 
of the Satyrs, in ancient (Ireck mythology. 

IKKLANl) (Ciiiiistianity in). Cliristianity is 
supposed to have been introduced into Ireland in 
the course of the fifth etmlury by Patricius or St. 
I’alric.k, who appears to have been the first instru¬ 
ment of planting the Christian church in that coun¬ 
try. Considerable obscurity, and even doubt, how¬ 
ever, lias been thrown over the labours, and even 
the very existence, of this reputed apostle of the 
Irish. From ancient legends, it appears, that even 
prior to the mission of Patrick to Ireland, Pope C<o- 
lostinus had sent PaUadius to that country, having 
ordained him as a bishop to the Scots, by whom may 
have been meant tin* Irish. The liomish missionary 
being wiacquniiitcd with the language of the people, 
did little or no good, and his labours besides were 
brought to a close by his premature decease. Rom¬ 
ish writers are wont to allege that Patrick obtained 
his powers and authority as a Christian missionary 
from the Papal see, but this notion is rendered very 
improbable by the well known filet, that for a con- 
sulerable period of its early history, the Irish church, 
like the ancient British church, preserved an entire 
independence of Rome. 

Patrick, according to Ussher, was a native of the 
West of Scotland, having been bom in a village !>e- 
tween Dumbarton and Glasgow, which has received 
from him the name of Kiljiatriek. Other and more 
recent authorities make him a native of Boulogne in 
ancient Brittany in Gaul. While yet a youth, he 
was carried off by pirates to the North of Ireland, 
where he was sold as a bondman to a chieftain of the 
district, who employed him in tending lus flocks. 
During the six years which he spent in this service, 
he became familiar with the Irish language, and 
deeply interested in • the Irish people. Having ef¬ 


fected his escape from bondage, he returned to Scot 
land, or, as some allege, to Gaul. At a later period 
he was seized with an irrepressible desire to revisit 
Ireland, and to consecrate his life to the service o. 
God among the Irish people. It would appear from 
his published confession, that in his forty-fifth year 
he was consecrated to the episcopal office in Britain, 
and commenced his mission to Ireland in a. ». 432. 
The country had for ages been the seat of Pagan 
idolatry, and the Ditians (which sec) exercised, in 
virtue of their priesthood, an milimitcd authority 
and influence over the people. The old annalists, it 
is true, tell us of Cormac O'Conn, one of their 
princes in the fourth century, who first taught his 
subjects to despise the pagan rites. But however 
much the Druidicnl order may have declined in 
importance before the arrival of Patrick, his first 
attempts to diffuse Christian knowledge among the 
people met with the most powerful resistance from 
these pagan priests. Yet amid all opposition, the 
zealous devoted missionary relaxed not in his efforts 
Possessing an intimate acquaintance with the cus¬ 
toms ami the language of the country, he prosecuted 
his great work with unwearied diligence, among all 
classes of society. Nor were his labours without 
manifest success. Several of the Irish chieftains 
became converts to Christianity, and in gratitude to 
their spiritual instructor, they conveyed over to him 
portions of their lands which he used as sites for the 
erection of monasteries. These he designed to he 
schools in which priests might lie trained for the 
evangelization of the Irish people. As a funda¬ 
mental means of imparting knowledge, he is said to 
have invented an alphabetical character for the Irish 
language, lie preached to the people in their na¬ 
tive tongue, and according to Archbishop Ussher, 
the doctrines which he taught were free from the 
errors of the Church of Rome. In 472, be estab¬ 
lished at Armagh the sec of an archbishop. 

The benefit of Patrick's labours iti Ireland long 
survived him. lie left behind him at his death in 
A. n. 492. a band of well-educated, devoted men, 
w ho sought to follow in the footsteps of their master. 
Drawing their own knowledge of the truth from the 
Holy Scriptures, they referred the people to the 
stuuc source, of infallible teaching; and planting 
throughout the country monasteries and missionary 
schools, the fame of Ireland as the seat of pure 
Scriptural teaching soon rose so high, that it received 
the honourable appellation of “the Isle of Saints." 
And on the testimony of Bede, we leant, that about 
the middle of the seventh century, many of the 
Anglo-Saxon nobles and clergy repaired to Ireland, 
either for instruction or for an opportunity of living 
in monasteries of a stricter discipline; and the Scots, 
as he terms the Irish, maintained them, taught them, 
and furnished them with books without fee or re¬ 
ward. 

The labours of the Irish clergy, however, were not 
confined to their own country, hut missionaries were 
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dispatched both to Britain and the Continent, to the English anil the Irish ecclesiastics. At length, 
spread the knowledge of the gospel of Christ. The when John succeeded to the throne of England, this 
Culdees of Iona owed their origin as a Christian animosity, which had long been smouldering, hurst 
community to the preaching of the Irish apostle forth into a damp. The archbishopric of Armagh 
Colutnha. Burgundy, Germany, the Low Conn- being vacant, the king asserted his privilege, and 
tries, and other parts *of the Continent of Europe, nominated an Englishman, Humphry do Tiekhull, 
were mainly indebted to Irish missionaries for their to the sec. But the suffragan bishops, and some 
i first acquaintance with Divine truth. The Irish clergy of the diocese, proceeded, without regard to 
divines in the eighth century held a high diameter the royal mandate, to elect Eugene Maellillivider, 
for learning, and Charlemagne, emperor of Germany, one of their own countrymen. John, enraged at 
himself a man of letters, invited to his court various this infringement of his prerogative, addressed an 
eminent scholars from different countries, but espe- appeal to the Irish legato against the irregular 
dally from Ireland. Fora long period, from its lii-ht election; while Eugene, meanwhile, repaired to 
foundation, indeed, until the middle of the twelfth Rome, and wus confirmed by the Tope. Still more 
century, the Church of I reland continued to assert its incensed at this open defiance of his authority, the 
independence of Rome, and to maintain its position king prohibited the reception of Eugene by the 
as an active, living branch of the Church of Christ, clergy of Armagh, The run test. was protracted for 
owning no earthly head, but faithfully discharging a considerable time, the clergy adhering to the Pope 
its heavenly Master’s work, and obeying his will, and Eugene ; the king insisting on his privilege, and 
Various attempts were, no doubt, made by Roman withholding the temporalities of the see. Through 
pontiffs to subject the Irish church to papal domi- the influence of a bribe, however, John was prevailed 

nation; hut without success. At length, in 1155, upon to yield, and Eugene was formally invested 

Pope Adrian IV., aasumingto himself authority over with all thu rights of the see, and the Dope's auiho- 

Ireland, published a Lull, making a grant of it to rity fully conceded, 

Henry II., king of England. The. ground on which The Dope now occupied a firm vantage ground, in 
the l’ope rested his right to make this grant, was tliuB so far as Ireland was concerned, and although the 
| expressed in the body of it: “For it. is undeniable, king and the clergy were often at variance on the 
and your majesty acknowledges it, that all islands subject of nominations to vacant hops, (he l’ope did 

on which Christ the Sim of Righteousness hath not fail to take advantage of his improved position 

shined, and which have received the Christian faith, to settle all such disputes, by thrusting in some crea- 
beloug of right to St. Peter and the most holy Uo- tore of his own in utter disregard of the alleged 
man church." clainiH of both the contending parties. The papal 

From this period the Irish church came to he. os- encroachments were tamely submitted to, mid both 
seutially Romish in its doctrines,constitution, and dis- the civil and spiritual rights of the Irish prelates 
cipliuc. At one time it was said to have been so Hour- were at the entire disposal of the Roman pout ill', 
ishing, that it had no fe-ver than three hundred hisli- Henry III., with the concurrence of tin: Pope, made 
ops; but in a national synod, held in 1152, only the most oppressive demands upon the Irish clergy, 
three years before the submission of the church to exacting, in 122(i, a fifteent h of all cathedral churches 
the sec of Rome, the number amounted to thirty- and religious houses, and a sixteenth of all other ee- 
four, and before the Reformation, in the sixteenth clesiastieal revenues. Attempts were also made to 
century, a number of these had disappeared. overspread tiie kingdom with Italian ecclesiastics, 

The interference of the popes with the Irish church who, though luxuriously fattening upon the reve- 
was limited, for half a century, almost exclusively to nuts of the Irish church, refused to discharge their 
the bestowing of palls on the archbishops as the sees clerical functions, or even to reside in the country 
happened to become vacant. But at length, in 1172, which they pillaged by their extortions. Besides, 
Henry completed his conquest of Ireland, when the the Irish clergy, who possessed the moat exalted 
clergy in synod convened, directed that the divine views of the superior excellence of tlndr own church, 
service in the Church of Ireland should, for the fu- were not a little offended by some of the most worth- 
ture, be in all things conformable to that of the less of their English brethren seeking refuge in the 
Church of England, lit 1177, an assembly of the Church of Ireland. Indignant at the intrusion of 
Irish clergy was convened at Waterford, in which these aliens into a church which could look back up- 
Henry's title to the sovereign dominion of Ireland on a long catalogue of holy and devoted men, they 
was formally asserted and declared, with the*most passed a strong ordinance that no Englishman should 
dreadful denunciations of the severest censures of be admitted or received into a benefice in anyone 
the church against all who should dispute bis right- of the Irish churches. At the request of Henry, 
ful authority. To maintain his sovereignty over the the Pope interfered, commanding this ordinance to 
Irish clergy, Henry filled up the vacant sees mostly be formally resciudod within the space of one month, 
with Englishmen favourable to bis interests, and the and in case of a refusal threatening himself to rescind 
consequence was, tliat a spirit of jealousy, and even it, and to declare it null and void. The constant ten- 
cf bitter hostility, began to be manifested between dency of the clergy in Ireland, indeed, during the 
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thirteenth century, was to encroach on the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the civil power, and to extend the authority 
of the spiritual courts over matters which rightfully 
belonged to the courts of civil and criminal law. 
And even on points which were included within 
the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts, it sometimes 
happened that the canon law was at variance with 
the law of the land. This was particularly the case 
with the law of Imstardy. According to the com¬ 
mon law, a person horn before lawful wedlock was 
incapable of inheriting property, whereas, according 
to canon law, he possessed all the privileges of a 
regular heir. This was in great danger of leading 
to a collision between thu civil and spiritual courts. 
Hut to prevent such an unhappy result, it was re¬ 
solved to limit the spiritual courts to the investiga¬ 
tion of the simple point of fact, whether the person 
was or was not horn before lawful wedlock, the legal 
rights of the party being left exclusively in the 
Jiamis of the civil courts. 

» For two centuries before the Reformation inecs- 
sant contests were carried on between the Irish elergy 
and the English sovereigns, both parties struggling 
for supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. Not that 
they sought the spiritual independence of the church, 
for, indeed, they sought nothing more than to transfer 
their allegiance as churchmen from the sovereign of 
Kugland to the Pope of Rome. They were content to 
bow implicitly in submission to the papal authority. 
The power of the church and the privileges of the 
clergy wore carried to an extravagant extent. Cleri¬ 
cal debtors claimed to he exempted from arrest, and 
their properties from being taxed, without their own 
consent. Thu elergy exercised the right of pardoning 
felons within their own dioceses, or commuted their 
punishment for money. They engaged in the most 
unseemly disputes with one another, aud sometimes 
even settled their quarrels by single combat. The 
church revenues were, in many cases, utterly inade¬ 
quate for the. support of the clergy, and in propor¬ 
tion to their poverty they were rapacious and oppres¬ 
sive. Exorbitant demands were made for the per¬ 
formance of religious offices. Ecclesiastical censures 
were commuted for money. Indulgences were sold, 
and every opportunity was seized of extorting money 
from the people. Instead of being examples to their 
docks of every good work, the priesthood almost 
universally was notorious for the moat shameless 
profligacy. With a clergy both ignorant and disso¬ 
lute. true piety was, of course, well nigh a stranger 
in the land, while its place was occupied by the 
grossest superstition. Nearly six hundred monastic 
establishments, belonging to eighteen different orders, 
were scattered over the entire face of the country. 
Ghostly friars, black, white, and grey, swarmed in 
countless multitudes, practising upon the credulity 
of an ignorant ami deluded people. Crowds of Irish 
pilgrims resorted to Italy, Spain, and other popish 
countries, many of whom perished by the way. At 
home, also, immense numbers were persuaded an¬ 


nually to visit St. Patrick’s purgatory at Lough 
Derg, in the county of Donegal, in the expectation 
that penances performed at that privileged station 
would purge away even the deadliest sins. Such 
were the impositions practised by the priests at this 
celebrated place, that the l'opc ordered its demoli¬ 
tion in the fifteenth century. In the face, however, 
of a distinct prohibition from the Roman pontiff him- 

S elf, the stution at Lough Derg continues to this 
ay to be a place of favourite resort to the deluded 
jctiins of Romish superstition. 

■* To such a state of degradation was the Irish church 
reduced before the light of the glorious Reformation 
dawned upon the once fur- famed “ Island of the 
Saints.” Darkness, indeed, covered the land, and 
gross darkness the people. Roth the clergy aud the 
laity had thrown off not the restraints of religion 
alone, but even of morality and common decency. 
No wonder, therefore, that the spirit of religious in¬ 
quiry, which so rapidly spread throughout all the 
other countries of Europe in the sixteenth century, 
should have found a greater difficulty than anywhere 
else in effecting a lodgment for itself in thu minds of 
the people of Ireland. 

IRIS, mentioned by Homer as the minister of the 
gods, who conveyed messages both to gods and men. 
The rainbow received the name of Iris, and the god¬ 
dess in all probability was a personification of that 
brilliant phenomenon in the heavens. In the later 
classics she. generally appears as the attendant ol 
ITcrn. Little is known concerning the worship of 
Iris, except that she was worshipped by the Delians 
with offerings of wheaten cakes, honey, and dried 
ligs. 

IRISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. The Irish 
elergy and people sunk, as we have seen in a pre¬ 
ceding article, to the lowest state of intellectual and 
moral degradation, were not in a condition to appre¬ 
ciate the benefits likely to arise from the Lutheran 
Reformation. Since the twelfth century Romanism 
had held undisputed sway over the minds of the ig¬ 
norant and uninquiring natives. A spirit of reli¬ 
gious investigation had, indeed, for some time pre¬ 
vious to the Reformation, forced its way into Ireland 
by means of English settlers; and, in the tenth year 
of Henry VII.. it had been found necessary to enact 
statutes with the view of preventing the growth of 
Lollard is tn and heresy. But such seeds of the 
Reformation, introduced into Ireland by English 
emigrants, seem to have fallen upon an ungenial soil, 
and, therefore, speedily withered away. For while, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., reformed principles 
met >wh a ready reception in England, a considera¬ 
ble period elapsed before they could And a footing m 
Ireland. '• Prelates of the more eminent dioceses," 
says I)r. Leland in his ‘ History of Ireland,’ “ slept 
in monastic tranquillity, while all Europe resounded 
with the tumult of theological disputes. It is ridi¬ 
culous to Aud an Irish bishop renowned for the com¬ 
position of a hymn in barbarous Latin rhymes ir 
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pmlfie of a Saint Macartin, while his brethren in 
other oounfries were engaged iu discussion of the 
most important points of religion; or others depend* 
!l »g for salvation on being wrapt at their dying hour 
in the cowl of St. Francis, when Rome herself had 
confessed with shame the follies and enormities 
which had disgraced her communion.” 

No sooner had Henry VIII. secured the cordial 
and prompt compliance of his English subjects with 
the principles of the Reformation than lie resolved 
to procure, if possible, a reception for the new doc¬ 
trines in Ireland also With this view lie dispatched 
commissioners to confer with the clergy and nobility 
of that country, and to obtain a general acknowledg¬ 
ment of tlio king’s supremacy as tbe earthly head of 
the church. Instead, however, of the royal commis¬ 
sioners succeeding in the accomplishment of their 
object, they were treated, to Henry’« mortification 
and disappointment, with the greatest indifference 
and neglect. The advocates of the Pope’s supre¬ 
macy, in opposition to the supremacy of the king, 
were zealous and determined. They wore headed 
by Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, a prolate of abi¬ 
lity and learning, and who, being primate of all Ire¬ 
land, possessed sufficient influence to defeat the pur¬ 
poses of Henry, and to retard tbe progress of the 
Reformation in Ireland. Tlio chief agent in for¬ 
warding the royal designs was George Brown, who 
* had been a provincial of the friars of St. Augustin, 
but who was the ilrst Protestant prelate that held a 
see in Ireland, having been appointed by Henry, 
Archbishop of Dublin. He had attracted peculiar 
notice by the seal with which he preached doctrines 
utterly opposed to the dogmas of the Romish church, 
and being thus, for a long period, favourable to re¬ 
formed opinions, he was thought to be well adapted 
for leading the way in planting a reformed church 
among the bigoted Irish Romanists. His labours 
in the cause of Protestantism met with tbe most vio¬ 
lent opposition, and bis life was frequently in im¬ 
minent danger from the zealots of the popish party. 
He reported to the king the melancholy position of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Ireland, and strongly recom¬ 
mended that an Irish parliament should be sum¬ 
moned without delay in order to enforce a general 
acknowledgment of the king's supremacy. The 
suggestion of Archbishop Brown was adopted, and 
a parliament was convened at Dublin on the first of 
May 1536, by which all opposition was silenced, mid 
the national religion was formally changed, the Re¬ 
formed faith being established as the recognized 
religion of the country. Various statutes were en¬ 
acted with the view of carrying out this great object. 
The king was declared supreme earthly head of the 
church of Ireland; the king was invested with the 
first-fruits of bishoprics, and other secular promo¬ 
tions in the Irish church, te well as the first-fruits of 
abbeys, priories, colleges, and hospitals; all appeals 
to Rome m spiritual causes were forbidden; the au¬ 
thority of the Pope was solemnly renounced, and all 


who should dare to acknowledge it in Ireland were 
made subject to pnemunire; all officers of every kind 
and degree were required to take the oath of supre¬ 
macy, and the refusal to take it was pronounced, as in 
England, to be high treason. Thus was Protestant¬ 
ism declared to ho tbe religion of Ireland by law 
established. The religious houses were suppmsea 
and their lands vested for over in the crown. 

The partisans of Rome in Ireland were indignant 
at the spiritual authority assumed by the king; ana 
nwnWre of the old Irish chieftains avowed their 
readiness to take up arms in defence of the ancient 
religion. Archbishop Brown found the utmost diffi¬ 
culty, even at the seat of government, in counteract¬ 
ing the secret movements of Cromer and the popish 
party, who had sent a special emissary to Rome to 
express their devotion to the holy father, and to 
implore his interposition in belinlf of his spiritual 
authority in Ireland. Several incumbents of the 
diocese of Dublin chose to resign their benefices 
rather tlian acknowledge tbe king’s supremacy. 
Commissioners were despatched secretly from Romo 
to encourage Gromer arid his associates in their op¬ 
position to the recent enactments, mid to roust; the 
Irish chieftains of the North to rise in defence of the 
papal supremacy. A confederacy was soon formed 
for the suppression of heresy; an army was raised 
to do battle in defence of the Pope’s authority; hut 
the victory of Bcllahoe, on the borders of Meath, 
broke the power of the Northern Irish, and sent 
them to their homes. After a while, recovering 
from the consternation into which they had lieen 
thrown, the Irish chieftains prepared once more to 
draw the sword against the heretics. But the prompt 
measures of the government frustrated this new 
attempt at insurrection, and the chieftains with their 
tumultuary liauds were dispersed in all directions. 
These repeated defeats weakened the influence of the 
Ulster nobles, and rendered the cause of the Pope more 
and more hopelesseveryday. Numbers of monasteries 
were now resigned into tbe hands of tbe king, and 
many of the warmest adherents of Rome submitted 
themselves to the royal autl^prity. From Connaught, 
from Meath, from Munster, the most turbulent ol 
the Irish lords vied with each other in professions ot 
reconciliation to the king’s government, and agreed 
to their indentures being couched in the strongest 
terms of submission. Henry gladly received the 
most powerful of these chieftaihs at his court; loaded 
them with presents, constituted them peers ot par¬ 
liament and members of the Irish council, and con¬ 
firmed to them by patent their hereditary posses- 
aions to be held of the king by military service. 

Thus peaqp was restored to Ireland, in so far as 
the Irish chieftains were concerned. The clergy, 
however, were not so easily won over to the cause of 
the Reformation. During the lifetime of Hen¬ 
ry VIII. they felt themselves under considerable 
restraint, but the accession of Edward VI. to the 
throne, and the proclamation Of the new English 
o 
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liturgy, roused them to a hold and determined 
opposition to the innovation* introduced into the re¬ 
ligion of their country. Archbishop Brown had 
removed the relic* and image* from the churches, 
and- this change, though submitted to with reluc¬ 
tance, had given rise to no open manifestation of re¬ 
sistance to the royal wil). But no nooner was the 
proclamation made, enjoining the acceptance of the 
now liturgy, than the slumbering spirit of discontent 
among the clergy broke forth into deeds of open 
opposition. The new liturgy was treated with the 
utmost scorn, more especially as no law had yet 
established it in Ireland. The. court was insulted 
without a power of vindicating its authority; and 
the people, strong in their attachment to the old 
religion, sympathised cordially with the clergy in 
their hostility to the reformed mode of worship. In 
the midst of these distractions, the English govern¬ 
ment embraced every opportunity of advancing the 
Protestant cause in Ireland, by the appointment of 
reformed ministers to the vacant charges. These, 
however, found no small difficulty in discharging 
their sacred duties, in consequence of the prejudices, 
ami even enmity of their parishioners. A striking in¬ 
stance of this occurred in the case of John Hale, who 
was appointed to the see of Ossory, and whose zeal 
for the eauso of the Reformat ion was so strong, that 
the people roso against him, and five of his domes¬ 
tics were slain before his face, while his own life was 
only saved by the vigorous interposition of the civil 
magistrate. 

The death of Edward tho Sixth and the succession 
of Mary to the throne, proved a grievous discourage¬ 
ment to tho friends of Protestantism in Ireland. The 
Reformation, imperfectly though it had yet been car¬ 
ried out in the Irish church, was for a time completely 
arrested. A license was now published, as in Eng¬ 
land, for tho celebration of mass without penalty or 
compulsion. The reformed clergy dreaded the ap¬ 
proach of a time of persecution, and some of them 
sought safety in flight, while others were ejected to 
give place to ecclesiastics devoted to tho liomish 
communion. An Irish parliament was convened at 
Dublin in 1556, for the purpose of re-establishing the 
ancient faith and worship. A papal hull to that effect 
was read, the whole assembly of Lords and Commons 
listening to it on their bended knees, in token of 
reverence and contrition ; after which, they adjourned 
to the cathedral, where Te Deum was solemnly 
chanted in thanksgiving to God for the restoration 
of Ireland to the unity of the holy church of Rome. 

The Roman Catholic faith and worship were now 
once more established in Ireland aa well as England; 
sll acts made against the holy see were repealed; the 
jurisdiction of the Pope was revived; the property 
ami emoluments vested in the crown wero restored 
to tile church, with the. exception of such lands as 
had been granted ts the laity, and which it might 
have been dangerous to wresi from them. Matters 
now returned to n&rly the same state as before the 
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Reformation; and the Protestants who had not quit- j 
ted tho country, were permitted to enjoy their opi- j 
nions and worship in privacy without molestation or 
hindrance; the persecuting spirit which, during this 
unhappy reign, raged in England, not having extend 
ed across the Irisii channel. 

On the. accession of Elizabeth at her sister's death, 
the new queen’s well-known adherence to the cause ot 
the Reformation revived tho hearts of the Protest¬ 
ants in all parts of her dominions. Agreeably to 
the royal instructions, an Irish parliament was con¬ 
vened in January 1560, with the view of establishing 
anew the reformed worship. Not a few, both of the 
Lords and Commons, assembled on that occasion, were 
keen partisans of Rome, but after a session of only 
a few weeks, and amid considerable opposition, sta¬ 
tutes were passed reversing the whole ecclesiastical 
system of Queen Mary, and establishing Protestantism 
as henceforth the established religion of Ireland. 
The ecclesiastical supremacy was now restored to 
the crown; all laws against heresy were repealed ; 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer was en¬ 
forced, and all the queen’s subjects were obliged to 
attend tin* public service of the church. The Rom¬ 
ish party inveighed against the heretical queen and 
her impious ministers. The clergy who could not 
conscientiously conform, resigned their livings, and 
as no reformed ministers could lie found to supply 
their places, the churches fell to ruin, and whole dis- * 
tricts of the country were left without religious or¬ 
dinances. The Irish people generally had never 
lost their ancient attachment to the Romish religion, 
and finding the doctrines and practices of their fore¬ 
fathers, since tho time of the Second Henry, now set 
at nought by the government, their clergy removed, 
and no others substituted in their room, they natur¬ 
ally conceived a hitter hatred against their English 
rulers, and prepared themselves for the first oppor¬ 
tunity which should occur of vindicating their religion 
even by force of arms against tho heretics. Such 
hostile feelings met with no small encouragement, 
both from the Pope whose authority had been treated 
with contempt, and from the king of Spain who hap¬ 
pened at this time to be on no very friendly footing 
witli Elizabeth. 

Ireland continued to be exposed to constant in¬ 
ternal commotions, caused by the ambition and jea¬ 
lousy of the petty chieftains, who complained loudly 
of the uncompromising firmness with which Elizabeth 
maintained her royal prerogative in tiie matter of 
pecuniary assessments. One of these discontented 
nobles, by name Fitz-Maurice, after urging in vain 
upon the king of France an invasion of Ireland, made 
the same proposal to the Pope, and so cordially did 
His Holiness enter into the project, that he forth¬ 
with issued a bull addressed to the prelates, princes, 
nobles, and poople of Ireland, exhorting them to 
assist Fitz-Maurice in contending for the recoveiy of 
their liberty and the defence of the holy church 
Philip II., king of Spun, aided in this enterprise. 
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which, however, proved entirely unsuccessful, and 
yet not before the flame of rebellion had been 
kindled throughout the greater part of Ireland, 
raised chiefly by the Earl of Desmond, whoso death, 
by the hand of violence, put an end to tho insurrec¬ 
tion in the meantime. One rel>ellion after another 
kept the country in a state of commotion, fomented by 
the Popes of Rome, who were anxious to recover the 
authority which they had so long claimed over the 
church and people of Ireland. With the view of 
accomplishing this object, they succeeded in orga¬ 
nizing a strong popish party, which the vigour of 
Elizabeth's government kept in some restraint j but 
on the accession of James T., they assumed a bolder 
attitude than ever. Several cities of Leinster, and 
almost all the cities of Munster, entered into a con¬ 
spiracy to restore the Romish worship in open con¬ 
tempt of the penal statutes ol tho realm. In fur¬ 
therance of this design they proceeded to eject the 
reformed ministers from their churches, they seized 
such religious houses as had been converted to civil 
uses, they erected their crosses, celebrated their 
masses in public, and their ecclesiastics might be 
scon marching in public procession clothed in the. 
habits of their respective monastic orders. The sedi- 1 
tious spirit now pervaded the whole of the southern 
counties of Ireland, and the government found it 
necessary to take active measures for its suppres¬ 
sion ; and 60 prompt, as well as energetic, were these 
measures, that the insurrection of the Southerns, 
alarming though it appeared for a time, was brought 
to a speedy termination. 

There is no doubt that the undecided and vacil¬ 
lating conduct of James led the Irish Romanists to 
believe that he was not unfriendly to their commu¬ 
nion. Presuming on the tenderness of the king 
towards their church, the Romish ecclesiastics de¬ 
nounced from the altar all who ventured to attend 
on the established worship. Abbey* and monaste¬ 
ries were repaired, and the rites of the ancient* faith 
were celebrated openly in different parts of the coun¬ 
try. But though James might seem to be somewhat 
indulgent to the erroneous tenets of the Church of 
Rome, no monarch could hold in greater abhor¬ 
rence all attempts to trench upon the royal prero¬ 
gative, by maintaining the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Pope of Rome. With such feelings, lie had 
published a proclamation in England, commanding 
all Jesuits and other priests who had received orders 
from any foreign power to depart from the kingdom; 
and to maintain his consistency, he issued a similar 
proclamation in Ireland, ordering all the Romish 
clergy to quit the country within a limited time, 
unless they consented to conform to the laws of the 
land. This latter proclamation, instead of frighten¬ 
ing, only enraged the popish party, who represented 
h as an act on the part of government of the most 
wanton injustice and oppression. A remonstrance 
and petition was immediately got up, demanding the 
free exercise of their religion, but this document 


having been laid before the council, on the. very day 
when intelligence reached Dublin of the Gunpow¬ 
der Plot, the chief petitioners were seised and im¬ 
prisoned in the castle, while Sir Patrick Barnwell, 
their principal agent, was sent in custody into Eng¬ 
land, by the command of the king. The dissatisfac¬ 
tion and discontent which prevailed among the Ro¬ 
manists in every port of Ireland, kept thn government 
in a state of perpetual suspicion and uneasiness, aud j 
gave weight to every report of insurrection and con- | 
spiracy. Nor wero thn fears of the king and his 
ministers altogether without foundation. Tho North¬ 
ern chieftains, followed by numbers of the native 
Irish, were imprudent enough to term the plan of a 
new rebellion, which wa*> speedily brought to an ond, 
however, by tho vigilance of the government. The 
consequence was, that a vast tract of land amounting 
to 500,000 acres in six northern counties was forfeited 
to the crown. This led to the plantation of Ulster, 
the benefits of which are felt at this day. A largo 
population of loyal and industrious inhabitants, 
chiefly Protestants, settled in the northern counties, 
the lands were cultivated and improved, a iiumbei 
of flourishing towns wero established, and the pro¬ 
vince of Ulster became the most prosperous aud 
thriving district of Ireland. 

To enforce tho royal authority, and put an end 
to the re.ligious dissensions ami animosities which 
still prevailed in various parts of the country, James 
resolved to summon an Irish parliament. Tho 
recusants, who formed a large and powerful party, 
were alarmed lest some additional enactments were 
contemplated against those who refused to abandon 
the Itomish communion. To prevent any further 
penal statutes being passed, every exertion was made 
to strengthen tho popish faction. Jhe priests ha¬ 
rangued the people on the dangers ol the present 
crisis; excommunication was threatened against 
every man who should vote in opposition to the in¬ 
terests of holy mother church. But notwithstanding 
the extraordinary efforts made to increase their num¬ 
bers, the recusants were, mortified to find, on the 
assembling of parliament, that a considerable majo¬ 
rity of the members were Protestants, and therefore 
friendly to the government. The recusants, how¬ 
ever, were sufficiently numerous to render the de¬ 
ludes violent and disorderly, more especially a* they 
claimed to form a majority of memheis legally elect¬ 
ed. At the very outset an animated and even angry 
discussion arose on the election of a speaker, and 
Sir John Davis, who had been recommended by 
tlie king, haring been chosen to the office, the re¬ 
cusants refused to sit or to take any share in the 
proceedings of an assembly so illegal, so violent, and 
arbitrary. In this state of matters it was deemed 
prudent to prorogue the parliament. Tbe recusanu 
laid their complaints against the validity of many of 
the clcei ions before tbe king,* who succeeded in 
quieting their scruples, and prev|iling upon them to 
take part in the deliberations of tbe parliament. 
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directed, os these were, chiefly to the civil affairs of 
the country. 

While the parliament was sitting, a convocation 
of the clergy was directed to be held in Dublin, for 
the purpose, chiefly, of framing a public confession 
of faith for the established church of Ireland. This 
confession appears to hove been drawn up in 1615 by 
Archbishop Usslier, one of the most able and learned 
men of his day. The document, when completed, 
consisted of no fewer l imn one hundred and four ar¬ 
ticles, including the nine Calviuistic Articles of 
Lamhf.tii (which see), prepared in 1505; and hav¬ 
ing been submitted to tho convocation, it was ap¬ 
proved by that body, and ratified by the lord-de¬ 
puty of Irolaud. 

At the death of James I., and tho accession of his 
son Charles I., England being involved in foreign 
wars, and embarrassed by domestic dissensions, the 
Irish recusants gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity to fan the flame of discontent among 
their own countrymen. In this they were aided as 
usual by Rome, a bull having been issued by Urban 
VIII., calling upon them rather to lose their lives 
than to take that wicked and pestilent oath of supre¬ 
macy, whereby the sceptre of tile Catholic church 
was wrested from the hand of the vicar of God Al¬ 
mighty. Such an appeal coming from the Pope 
himself, could not fail to exert a powerful influence 
upon an ignorant and superstitious people. Charles, 
however, by the advice of tho Irish council, provided 
against the ap[iaront!y impending danger by making 
a large addition to bis army in Irolaud. Hopes were 
held out to tho popish party of obtaining-some fa¬ 
vourable concessions from the king, and reports were 
industriously spread that they were to he gratified 
with a full toleration of their religion. The Protes¬ 
tant clergy forthwith took the alarm, and at the 
instigation of the archbishop of Armagh, hastened to 
iky before the government a firm but respectful 
'protest against all toleration of Popish worship and 
ceremonies. “The religion of the papists,’ 1 said 
they, “ is superstitious and idolatrous; their faith 
and doctrine, erroneous aid heretical; their church, 
iu respect of both, apostatieul. To give them there¬ 
fore a toleration, or to consent that they may freely 
exercise their religion, and profess their faith and 
doctrine, is a grievous sin, and that iu two respects; 
for, first, it is to make ourselves accessary not only 
to their superstitions, idolatries, and heresies, and, 
in a word, to all the aliominations of popery, but 
also, (which is a consequence of the former) to the 
perdition of tho seduced people, which perish in the 
deluge of the Catholic apostacy. Secondly, to grant 
them a toleration, in respect of any money to be 
given, or contribution to be mode by them, is to set 
religion to sale, and witli it the souls of the people, 
whom Christ hath redeemed with his blood. And 
m it is a great sin', so it is also a matter of most 
dangerous consequence: the consideration whereof 
we commit to the wise ar.d judicious, beseeching the 


God of truth to make them who are in authority, 
zealous of God's glory, and of tho*advancement of 
true religion; zealous, resolute, and courageous, 
against all popery, superstition, and idolatry.” 

The pulpitg of the Irish church now resounded 
with strong condemnation of the errors of Popery, 
while the Romanists themselves, encouraged by the 
expectation of full toleration, publicly professed their 
religion, and practised its rites in all parts of the 
country, to the great ofienco of the Protestant people 
and clergy. Nor were the hopes which they were 
led to entertain of receiving some marks of royal 
indulgence doomed to be disappointed. Various 
concessions of a very favourable kind were granted 
by government to the recusants, and among others, 
instead of the oath of supremacy, an oath was sub¬ 
stituted by which they professed to acknowledge 
and promised to defend Charles as the lawful and 
rightful king of the realm. Encouraged by the in 
dulgence which had been shown by government to 
tho professors of the Romish religion, their priests 
urged them to the most imprudent excesses. “ Their 
religious worship,” says Leland, “was once more 
celebrated with public solemnity, and with the full 
parade of their ostentatious ritual. .Churches were 
seized for their service; their ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion was avowedly and severely executed; new 
friaries and nunneries were erected; and even in the 
city of Dublin, under the immediate uotico of the 
state, an academical body was formed, and governed 
by an ecclesiastic of some note, for the education of 
popish youth. The clergy, by whose influence these 
violent proceedings were directed, were by their 
numbers, and by their principles, justly alarming to 
government. They swarmed into the kingdom from 
foreign seminaries; where tiiey had imbibed the 
most inveterate prejudices o^hinst England, and the 
most abject and pestilent opinions of the papal au¬ 
thority. Seculars and regulars alike had bound 
themselves by solemn oath, to defend the papacy 
against the whole world; to labour for the augmen¬ 
tation of its power and privileges; to execute it* 
mandates, and to persecute heretics. Their whole 
body acted iu dangerous concert under the direction 
of the Pope, and subject to the orders of the congre¬ 
gation de propugamla fule, lately erected at Rome; 
and many of them, by their education in the semina¬ 
ries of Spain, were peculiarly devoted to the interests 
of that monarchy; habituated to regard the insur¬ 
rections of the old Irish in the reign of Elizabeth as 
the most generous exertions of patriotism, and taught 
to detest that power which had quelled this spirit, 
and established a dominion on the ruins of the an¬ 
cient dignity and pre-eminence of their country¬ 
men." 

Lord Faulkland was at this time lord-deputy ot 
Ireland, and though himself disposed to moderation in 
religious matters of controversy, he felt that it was 
impossible for him to shut his eyes to the turbulent 
conduct of the recusants, which threatened seriously 
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to disturb the peace of the country. Supported by his 
aouncil, therefore, he iaimed a proclamation to the 
effect that “the late intermission of legal proceedings 
•gainst popish pretended titular archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, deans, vicars-general, jesuits, friars, and 
others, deriving their pretended authority from the 
see of Rome, in contempt of his majesty's royal 
power and authority, had bred such an extravagant 
insolence and presumption in them, that he was 
necessitated to charge and command them in his 
majesty's name to forbear the exercise of their popish 
rites and ceremonies.” 

This proclamation was treated with the utmost 
contempt, and popish worship was maintained as 
openly as formerly. But neither the inclinations 
nor instructions of the lord-deputy allowed him 
to adopt more stringent measures. Perceiving his 
weakness and timidity, tho popish party began in 
a discontented spirit to utter loud complaints of 
the oppressive weight of the public burdens. The 
government now resolved to ndopt a more active 
course of proceedings. Accordingly, having re¬ 
called Lord Faulklaud, and committed tiie admin¬ 
istration of the affairs of Ireland in the meantime 
to two lords justices, Lord Ely, and the Earl of 
Cork, who without waiting for instructions from tho 
king, proceeded to act with the utmost firmness, 
threatening all absentees from the established wor¬ 
ship with the penalties of the statute enacted in the 
second year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. This seve¬ 
rity, however, was soon checked by an announce¬ 
ment from the government, that such stringent 
measures wore not acceptable to the king. The re¬ 
cusants, delighted with the royal interference in their 
favour, were more insolent than before. A band of 
Carmelite friars, dressed in the habit of their order, 
made their appearance in one of the most public 
thoroughfares of Dublin, and openly celebrated their 
religious rites. The archbishop of the diocese, and 
the chief magistrate of tho city, called upon the 
military to disperse the assembly; but the friars and 
their congregation opposing force to force, put the 
soldiers to flight. Tidings of this incident reached 
the English government, who, to maintain their own 
authority, and overawe the recusants, ordered fifteen 
religious houses to be seized and appropriated to the 
king's use; and the popish college which had been 
erected iu Dublin, to be given over to the university, 
which forthwith converted it into a Protestant semi¬ 
nary. 

It is lamentable to observe how far the Irish church 
and clergy bad degenerated in the divided and dis¬ 
tracted state of the country. Many of their places 
of worship were in a ruinous and dilapidated state; 
the church revenues were to a great extent alienated; 
many of the rural clergy were in a state of extreme 
poverty, and some of them characterized by the most 
deplorable ignorance and immorality. The Romish 
hierarchy, on the other hand, with a large and 
powerful body of adherents, was not alow to take 


advantage of the depressed state of the Established 
Church, and iu some places had actually taken pos¬ 
session of the church lands. A convocation of the 
Irish clergy accordingly was held, and the melan¬ 
choly state of ecclesiastical affairs having been repre¬ 
sented to the king, Lord Wentworth, who was at 
this time lord-deputy, received instructions to take 
immediate steps for rendering the Established Church 
more efficient 'and better provided. lie began, there¬ 
fore, with erecting churches, and supplying them 
with suitable ministers. Laws also were passed for 
the restitution of the rights of the clergy, and provi 
sion made to prevent all future alienations. Mea 
sures were adopted for the better education and 
training of candidates for the ministry in connection 
with tlie Irish church. Tho university of Dublin 
was placed upon a better fooling, its statutes ro- 
vised, and an efficient governor placed over it. 

One point which the king, as well as Archbishop 
Laud and the lord-deputy, had much at heart, was 
the complete union of the churches of England and 
Ireland, by establishing tho English articles and 
canons in the latter kingdom as the rulo of doctrine 
and discipline. Usshor, and a considerable portion of 
the Irish clergy, were by no means favourable to this 
proposal, being desirous of maintaining the thorough 
imlejtendotjco of the Irish church, and the authority 
of its own articles which liad been adopted in convo¬ 
cation during the late reign. To reconcile Usshor, 
who had been tho compiler of the Irish articlus, to the 
projected reformation, it was agreed that no censure 
should be passed on any of tiiese articles, but that they 
should bo virtually, not formally, abrogated by the es¬ 
tablishment of the articles of the Church of Knglnud; 
and further that tho English canons should not be 
adopted in a body, but a careful selection made from 
them to form a code of discipline for the Irish church. 
Chiefly through the influence of the lord-deputy, 
and in deference to the wishes of diaries and ids 
ministers, the English articles were accordingly re¬ 
ceived and the canons established. This important 
alteration in the ecclesiastical system of the Church 
of Ireland was followed 1/y the establishment of a 
High-Commission court iu Dublin on the same mo¬ 
del and with tho same tremendous powers as the 
court of the same name in England. Tin’s court, 
however, seems not to have taken the strong steps 
which might have been expected from so powerful 
an engine of tyranny and oppression. 

The whole conduct of Charles J. in his govern¬ 
ment of Ireland was so vacillating and insincere, 
that the people were every day more and more alien¬ 
ated from the English government. The people 
generally were devoted to the Church of Rome, and 
the feelings of hitter hatred which they entertained 
towards their English rulers, were fostered and 
strengthened by their clergy, who. having beeneducat 
ed in foreign seminaries, particularly those of France 
and Spain, returned to Ireland thoroughly ultramon¬ 
tane in their sentiments and unpatriotic in their 
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attachments. Bound by solemn allegiance to the 
Pope, they felt no obligation of submission to the 
king. These men, thus estranged from the English 
government, held consultation with its enemies at 
home, maintained secret correspondence with its ene¬ 
mies abroad, and formed schemes of insurrection for 
the purpose, as they alleged, of promoting the inter¬ 
ests of mother church. In these circumstances a 
rebellion commenced, led on by Roger Moore, the 
head of a once powerful family in Leinster. Appeal¬ 
ing to the prejudices, and rousing the passions of the 
native Irish, this man speedily gathered around him a 
large and enthusiastic band of conspirators. A con¬ 
siderable number of the old Irish chieftains flocked 
to his standard. Money, arma, and ammunition wore 
supplied from foreign parts. The Romish clergy 
entered into the plot with the greatest cordiality, 
hoping to bo able to expel the heretics from Ireland, 
and establish once more the ancient faith as the re¬ 
ligion of the country. When the rebellion was at 
its height, accordingly, a general synod was con¬ 
vened at Kilkenny, in which the war was declared to 
be lawful and pious ; an oath of association was pro¬ 
posed as a bond of union, and a sentence of excom¬ 
munication was denounced against ail who should 
refuse to tako it. The clergy, also, at this synod, 
proposed to dispatch embassies to foreign potentates, 
and to solicit the emperor of Germany, the king of 
Franco, and the Pope, to grant assistance to their 
cause. 

The melancholy and protracted civil war which 
now raged in Ireland rendered it a scene of desola¬ 
tion and bloodshed. The extermination of the here¬ 
tics and the annihilation of the Irish church were the 
main objects of the movement; and during the life 
of Charles I. the rebels met with powerful though 
secret encouragement from Henrietta his queen. 
Oliver Cromwell, by his stern and inflexible resolu¬ 
tion, succeeded in extinguishing the rebellion, and 
restoring Ireland, for a time at least, to some mea- 
»ure of tranquillity. Charles II. was a covered and 
eoncoaled friend of the Romish party in Ireland; 
but his brother, James II., who succeeded him, was 
an open and avowod Romanist. The accession of a 
popish prince to the English throno naturally ex¬ 
cited the most extravagant expectations in the minds 
of the Irish people. They anticipated now the full 
and final triumph of their religion over all its ene¬ 
mies. The hearts of the Protestants, on the other 
hand, were filled with the most melancholy appre¬ 
hensions. For a time .James sought to allay the 
fears of the Protestant clergy; but as soon os he had 
fully matured his plans, he made no secret of his 
ultimate design. Orders were now issued by royal 
authority that the Romish clergy should not be dis¬ 
turbed in the exercise of their duties; and this per 
mission was followed by an announcement that it 
was the pleasure of the king that the Roman Catho¬ 
lic prelates should appear publicly in the habit of 
Iheir order. The Protestant clergy were at the same 


! time forbidden to introduce points of religious con¬ 
troversy into the pulpit; and the slightest allusion 
to the errors of popery was regarded as an act of se¬ 
dition. Such marks of favour shown to the friends 
of the old faith strengthened their hands and cheered 
their hearts. Almost the whole army was at this 
time composed of Irish Romanists, and a number of 
Protestant officers were deprived of their commis 
sions, and driven from the kingdom. It was the evi¬ 
dent wish of James to invest the popish party with 
the whole authority and influence of the kingdom, 
and especially the power of controlling all future 
parliaments. 

Protestants were now heavily discouraged. Their 
clergy were reduced to extreme destitution; their 
churches were, many of them, seised by the popish 
priests both in rural districts and in the towns, while 
such acts of spoliation und injustice were connived at 
by the magistrates. The anxiety of the king was to 
make Ireland a Catholic kingdom. An order was 
issued that no more than five Protestants should 
meet together even in churches on pain of death. 
But these acts of tyranny and oppression were only 
to last for a short period. James was driven from 
his throne by his indignant English subjects, and the 
Revolution ofl688 rendered it imperative that hence¬ 
forth the sovereign of Great Britain should be a Pro¬ 
testant, and bound to uphold Protestantism as the 
established religion of the realm. William, prince 
of Orange, who was called to the throne on the flight 
of James II. after the battle of the Boyne, com¬ 
menced his reign by assuring the Irish Protestants 
that he iiad come to Ireland to free them from Po¬ 
pish tyranny, and that he doubted not, by the Divine 
assistance, to complete his design. After a some¬ 
what protracted contest, the war was brought to a 
close, and peace restored. 

The Protestant church having been fully reinstated 
in all its privileges as the Established Church of 
Ireland, now addressed itself to its great work, the 
evangelization of that benighted country. Through¬ 
out the whole of the eighteenth century, though some 
men of great ability, fervent piety, and unwearied 
activity, were found among the Episcopalian clergy 
of Ireland, yet the cause of Protestantism made lit¬ 
tle progress. At the close of the centurv Ireland 
numbered a population of nearly 5,000.000, while 
the members of the Established Church did not ex¬ 
ceed 600,000. According to the Report of the Com¬ 
missioners of Public Instruction issued in 1834, the 
adherents of the Established Church had, in the in¬ 
terval, increased to 853,064. 

The Act of Union, which passed in 1801, united 
the Church of Ireland with that of England in all 
matters of doctrine, worship, and discipline, thus 
forming 4 * the United Church of England and Ire¬ 
land.” But though the Irish church has been incor¬ 
porated with the Church of England she is not sub¬ 
ject to the English c&nonB. Neither is the Irish 
church represented in the Convocation of the Engl»>h 
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clergy. In England subscription of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles is required from every candidate for holy 
orders or presentee to a bcnctice; but in Ireland 
such subscription is dispensed with, although the 
Act of Uniformity passed in the reign of Charles II., 
in so far as it applies to the Irish church, imposes 
upon all its clergy subscription to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England. 

From the date of the Union, the Irish branch of 
tho Church of England has made rapid progress in 
all that goes to constitute the usefulness aud effi¬ 
ciency of a Christian church. Her position is one 
I of peculiar difficulty, her clergy being culled to labour 
in a laud where ignorance and Romish superstition 
prevail to a lamentable extent. But in the midst of 
muck discouragement they have sought faithfully to 
discliarge their duty, not only to their own people, 
Dut to all around them. Engaged in a constant 
struggle with Romish error, they are almost to a 
man strangers to High Church or Pnseyite princi¬ 
ples. One of the principal agencies which. the Irish 
church employs for tho evangelization of the lrish- 
spcaking population, is the Irish Society, which was 
established in 1826, and emjiloys 59 readers and 719 
teachers, whose labours are of great importance, 
there being, according to a calculation made before 
the famine in 1846, no fewer than 3,000,000 of Irish- 
speaking Roman Catholics in tho country. Another 
valuable missionary institution connected with the 
Established Church is the Irish Island Society, which 
employs about 25 readers and teachers on the islands 
and coasts, arid has brought the gospel within reach 
of about 13,000 souls. For the instruction of the 
young, the Irish church supports the Church Edu¬ 
cation Society for Ireland, which in 1851 had 1,882 
schools, and 108,450 scholars on the roll, with on 
average attendance of 64,647. 

Two of the most interesting colonies in Ireland are 
Dingle in the county Kerry, and the island of Achill 
in the county Mayo; both connected with the Es¬ 
tablished Church. “In the year 1831," says Dr. 
Dill, in his ‘ Mystery Solved,’ “ the Rev. George 
Gubbins was appointed curate of Dingle. At jhis 
time there was in the district neither church nor 
■chool-liouse; and this excellent man lived in a cabin 
at one sltilling per week, and bad stated services in 
the private dwellings around. In about a year after 
the district was visited and fearfully ravaged by the 
cholera. There being no physician to apply to, Mr. 
Gubbins became physician-general to the poor; and 
his kindness during a crisis so awful won the peo¬ 
ple's affections, and prepared the way for the harvest 
which soon followed. In 1833, the Rev. Charles 
Gayer arrived in the district; the following year 
several of the inhabitants, including two Popish 
priests, renounced the Romish faith; upwards of 150 
families have since followed their example. Some 
tune ago, the colony consisted of 800 converts; and 
notwithstanding the brutal persecution to which its 
present excellent missioiuuy, Mr. Lewis, has been 
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subjected, and the extensive emigration of the peo¬ 
ple of that district, it now consists of 1,200. Amongst 
the many cheering instances of the Divine blessing 
on the labours of these missionaries, we may mention 
tluit of Mr. Moriarty, the prosent curate of Ventiy, 
who was once a bigoted Romanist, and wont on ouu 
occasion into a congregation on purpose to disturb 
them in their devotions; and who, while waiting for 
ihc moment when lie should commence his interrup¬ 
tions, received such impressions from the truth he 
heard, as ultimately led to his convorsiou. 

“ Achill is the largest island on the coast of Ireland. 
It stands on the extreme west of Mayo, is washed 
by the billows of the Atlantic, and consists of moun¬ 
tain and bog, interspersed with small patches of cul¬ 
tivated land. Being visited with famine in 1831, the 
Rev. Edward Nangle took charge of a cargo of po¬ 
tatoes sent to its relief. Having found the people 
willing to listen to the truth, he conceived the design 
of founding amongst them a colony on the Moravian 
plan ; and, with the full countenance of the principal 
proprietor of tho island, and the cordial Aid of numer - 
ous Christian friends, he soon after founded ‘the 
Colony of Achill.' A wild tract of moor Juts now 
been reclaimed, and a number of cottages have been 
erected upon it for the colonists; a neat church and 
school-house stand in the interesting little village; 
several families and individuals have renounced the 
errors of Popery; the young generation are growing 
up a different class of beings from what their proge¬ 
nitors were; the sides of the once barren mountain 
are now adorned with cultivated Helds and gardens ; 
most of the island has lately been purchased by the 
friends of the colony, at a cost of £17,000; and thus 
the gospel will in future have ‘ free course and be 
glorified’ in the spot which for ages has slumbered in 
the midnight of Popery I" 

The activity and zeal of the Irish church, as well 
as the success which attended their efforts, led the 
Romanists, headed by O’Connell, to make strenuous 
efforts for the overthrow of the national church. 
Through their efforts, accordingly, tho payment of 
tithes and church cess wa S for a time withheld, and 
many of the Protestant clergy were in great pecu¬ 
niary difficulties. At length the government found 
it necessary to introduce various modifications of the 
ecclesiastical system, with a view to remove alleged 
abuses. An act was passed accordingly in 1833, 
which was considered by many as a heavy blow and 
sore discouragement to Protestantism in Ireland. By 
this measure payment of first-fruits to the crown was 
abolished, ami in its place was substituted a yearly 
tax on a graduated scale of from 2}'to 15 per cent, 
on benefices; ami front 5 to 15 per cent, on episco¬ 
pal revenues. Another act was passed reducing by 
25 per cent, the tithes payable throughout Ireland. 
The incomes of the sees of Anqagh and Derry were 
reduced; ten bishoprics and two archbishoprics 
were suppressed; and the deanery of Bt. Patrick’s 
was united to that of Christ Church, Dublin. The 
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funds realised by these alterations were appointed to 
l>e expended by an ecclesiastical commission in “ the 
building and repairing of churches, the augmeutatiou 
of small livings, and such other purposes as may con¬ 
duce to the advancement of religion." 

In consequence of the combined operations of fa¬ 
mine, disease, and emigration, the population of Ire¬ 
land, as the cunsus of 1851 demonstrates, has under¬ 
gone a very remarkable diminution, amounting to 
nearly one-third of the whole inhabitants of the 
country. Great numbers have for some years past 
loft the Romish church, so that the Protestants of all 
denominations are computed to amount to 2,000,000, 
whilo the Romanists are supposed to amount to 
somewhere about 4,500,000. For somo years past, 
the Irish Episcopal Church has been blessed to do 
a good work in Ireland. Among her clergy are to 
be found many laborious servants of Christ, who, 
amid much discouragement and neglect, have been 
honoured to advance the cause of truth and right¬ 
eousness in that benighted laud. 

IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHUItCII. In tra¬ 
cing the origin of this important section of the Chris¬ 
tian Church in Ireland, it is necessary to revert to 
an event already noticed in the preceding article— 
the plantation of Ulster by James I. During the 
latter years of the reign of Elizabeth, as well as the 
early part of the roign of her successor, the northern 
provinces had been the scene of incessant conspira¬ 
cies and insurrections fomented chiefly by the old 
hereditary chieftains who held estates in that part of 
the country. The active part which these nobles 
took in successive plots against the government led 
to the forfeiture of their estates; and thus, in the 
oourso of a few years after James I. had ascended 
the throne of England, about half a million of acres, 
and nearly six whole counties in the province of Ul¬ 
ster, reverted to the crown. The acquisition of so 
large an extent of land afforded James an admirable 
opportunity of making an experiment with the view 
of discovering the best means of promoting both the 
religious and civil reformation of Ireland. He re¬ 
solved, accordingly, to plant the greater part of the 
territory which had fallen into Ills hands with Eng¬ 
lish and Scottish colonies. By this step the king 
hoped that an improved system of agriculture would 
be introduced, a spirit of industry ambcommercial 
activity would be developed among the people, and a 
central point would be secured, from which the Pro¬ 
testant faith might be speedily disseminated through¬ 
out the country generally. 

At the period when this wise and sagacious pro¬ 
ject was devised by James, the province of Ulster 
had sunk to the lowest stage both of physical and 
moral degradation. The country was almost depopu¬ 
lated, and its resources wasted by a long protracted 
series of exterminating wars. Its towns and villages 
were In ruins, the lands uncultivated, and the thinly 
scattered inhabitants in a state of utter wretchedness. 
Its religious condition also was scarcely lest deplor¬ 


able. The nobles and their retainers were devotedly 
attached to the old religion, and the reformed faith 
had scarcely found a footing among the people. In 
this melancholy state of matters, the scheme for the 
colonization of Ulster commenced in 1605, the chief 
management of the enterprise being intrusted to Sir 
Arthur Chichester, the lord-deputy of the kingdom. 
In distributing the forfeited lands among the settlers, 
the king took care to make suitable provision for the 
support of the church. The ecclesiastical revenues 
which had been alienated by the nobles were restored 
to the clergy; parish churches were repaired; and 
for the encouragement of learning, a free school was 
endowed in the chief town of every diocese. 

The majority of the original settlers were from 
Scotland, owing to the vicinity of that country to 
Ulster, and these being of hardy constitutions and 
an enterprising spirit, wore well fitted to encounter 
tiie difficulties attendant on the first plantation of a 
colony. A few English immigrants also came over, 
who occupied the southern and western parts of the 
province. In 1610, the lands were generally occu¬ 
pied, and amid ail the hindrances to which such an 
enterprise was necessarily exposed, it flourished be¬ 
yond expectation, more especially in the counties of 
Down and Antrim. To impart additional confidence 
to the new settlers, a parliament was summoned, 
which gave the sanction of law to the various ar¬ 
rangements of the colony. The emigrants from 
Scotland had brought over with them some of their 
own ministers, but the writers of the time give no 
very flattering account of the piety of either the 
ministers or people. The Irish Episcopalian church, 
liowevor, was in as favourable a position as it had 
ever been during any period of its history. The 
sees were all filled with Protestant prelates, and such 
was the stability of the church, that a convocation 
was summoned in 1615, which framed a confession 
of faith of its own, independently altogether of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
wliich some of the prelates wished to adopt. And 
so great was the peace and security which the Irish 
church at this time enjoyed, that a number of the 
English Puritan ministers who were unable consci¬ 
entiously to conform fled to Ireland, and rose to 
places of influence both in the university and the 
church. These, along with the Scottish clergy, who 
had also obtained ecclesiastical promotion, seem to 
have exercised considerable influence in the first con¬ 
vocation ; and thus we may satisfactorily account for 
the readiness with which the Irish Articles were 
adopted, notwithstanding the strong Calvinistic spi¬ 
rit by which they were pervaded. 

Encouraged by the result of the convocation, and 
the tranquillity which prevailed throughout the 
country, but more especially in Ulster, several faith¬ 
ful and pious ministers repaired thither from both 
England and Scotland, and were instrumental in 
founding the Presbyterian church. One of the niuet 
able and efficient of these ministers was the cele- 
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fcnied Robert Blair, who, having been invited over 
fey Lord Claneboy, settled at Bangor, county Down. 
It was a curious circumstance, that as he demurred 
to ordination by the bishop singly, as in his view 
contrary to Scripture, Dr. Knox, then prelate of 
the diocese in which Bangor was situated, consented 
to act as a presbyter along with some of the neigh* 
bouring ministers iu the act of ordinatiou. This put 
an end to Mr. Blair’s objections, and he was solemnly 
ordained by the laying on of the hands of the pres¬ 
bytery. 

Abfiut this period an awakening took place in 
variods parts of Ireland, imrticularly in Antrim, 
Down, and other northern comities. To this season 
of revival in the Presbyterian churches, Mr. Blair 
signally contributed by his individual exertions, and 
by rdiising other ministers to increased zeal and 
activ/fy in the service of the Lord. The good 
wool, which had commenced, chiefly by the instru¬ 
mentality of Mr. Blair's exertions, in various parts 
of Ireland, was promoted to a considerable extent by 
the arrival of several devoted ministers from Scot¬ 
land. Among these was Mr. Josiah Welsh, son of 
the famous Mr. John Welsh, who married one of the 
daughters of John Knox. In the progress of Christ’s 
cause, under the ministry of the Presbyterians, 
Archbishop Ussher, then primate of Ireland, took a 
deep interest. It was a matter of great rejoicing to 
hiB truly Christian heart that these godly men were 
labouring thus zealously in the advancement of the 
Redeemer's kingdom. The utmost anxiety was 
manifested by the people to hear the Word of life, 
and accordingly, not merely on Sabbaths, but at the 
monthly meetings and the sacramental occasions, 
crowds attended, and eagerly hung on the lips of 
these men of God as they declared the heavenly 
message with which they had been intrusted. Their 
success, however, as might have been expected, soon 
called forth the jealousy and malignant hatred of 
their enemies. Knowing their abhorrence of every 
ceremony which savoured in the least of Popery, 
snares were laid for them by many of the conformist 
clergy. But in vain. The cause of God advanced, 
the numbers of their adherents increased daily, and 
the Presbyterian Church flourished amid the prayers 
and the exertions of its faitliful pastors. 

The hour of trial and sore persecution at length 
came. Mr. Blair having gone to visit his friends in 
Scotland, assisted at a communion along with Mr. 
John Livingston at the Kirk of Shotts. Mr. Max¬ 
well, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, an ambitious, 
rime-serving individual, brought an accusation against 
both, as if they had taught the necessity of bodily 
affections in the process of the new birth. This 
groundless and foolish charge reached the ears of 
Ecklin, the Bishop of Down, who had been for 
some time waiting for an opportunity of silencing 
two snch effective and popular ministers. Without 
delay, therefore, he suspended both Mr. Livingston 
and Mr. Blair from the duties of the ministry. A 


punishment so summary, and that, too, founded on a 
mere allegation which had never been proved, they 
felt to be oppressive and unjust, and accordingly they 
lost no time in complaining to Archbishop Ussher, 
who immediately ordered the decree of suspension 
to be withdrawn until the charge in question was 
fully proved. 

Nor did Bishop Ecklin's malignity stop here. He 
cited several of the obnoxious ministers before him, 
among whom was Blair, and having in vaiu urged 
them to conform, he solemnly deposed them from 
the office of tho holy ministry. This cruel and ty¬ 
rannical act, which took place in May 1632, was re¬ 
ported to the worthy archbishop, who had formerly 
interfered in their behalf; but though himself anxi¬ 
ous for their restoration, he declined interfering, as 
an order hail come from the King to the Lords Chief 
Justices concerning them. The brethren, finding 
that they had no other resource, came to the resolu 
tion of makiug an application directly at court. Mr. 
Blair was, accordingly, dispatched on this important 
errand, aud having obtained recommendatory letters 
from several nobles and gentlemen, both in Scotland 
and Ireland, ho set out for Loudon. The deepest 
anxiety pervaded the breasts of multitudes as to the 
result of his application, and many a prayer was of¬ 
fered up for his success. The brethren were not a 
little afraid that the mind of the king might be 
wrought upon by the pernicious influence of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud. In the providence of God, however, 
it so happened that, when Mr. Blair's petition was 
put into the king’s hands, he not only granted a gra 
eious answer to its roquest, but with his own hand 
inserted a clause to the effect, “ That if the informa¬ 
tion made to him proved false, the informers should 
be punished." The royal condescension and kind¬ 
ness was most gratifying to Mr. Blair, and he hastened 
homo to Ireland, carrying the glad tidings to his 
brethren that the Lord had answered their prayers. 

It was a considerable disappointment to the de¬ 
posed brethren to find that, although the king had 
granted their petition, the noblemen to whom the 
royal decree was intrusted did not arrive in Ireland 
for nearly a year after Mr. Blair’s return. At length, 
in May 1634, six months’ liberty was permitted to 
those persecuted men of God, and they gladly em 
braced the opportunity to declare the Gospel with 
the utmost zeal and diligence. At the expiry of the 
six months, they received a continuance of their 
liberty for six months longer. This, however, at the 
instigation of Bishop Bramble of Derry, was with¬ 
drawn, in so far as Mr. Dunbar and Mr. Blair were 
concerned, and, accordingly, having closed their brief 
respite with the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
they committed their people to the care of the great 
Bishop of souls, and submitted to the harsh treat¬ 
ment to which they were exposed. Id November 
1634 Mr. Blair waa sommened a third time before | 
the bishop of his diocsse, end formally deposed hom 
the sacred office. 
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The Mate of matters in Ireland being unsettled, 
and the deposed ministers thinking it improbable 
that they would soon bo restored to the exercise of 
their office, resolved to cross tbe Atlantic and settle 
in New England. Having received a kind invitation 
from the governor of that colony, they built a ship 
for their accommodation, to which they gave the 
name of Eagle-Wings. This vessel, with about one 
hundred and forty passengers, among whom were 
Messrs. Blair, Livingston, and several others of the 
persecuted ministers, set sail from Lochfergus on the 
9th September 1636. The emigrants had not pro¬ 
ceeded far on tlioir voyage when a violent storm 
arose, and they were every moment in danger of 
lioing shipwrecked. Tiius discouraged at the out¬ 
set, and conceiving that to proceed farther, in the 
face of what appeared to them evidently the will of 
the Almighty, would be sinful, they returned without 
delay to the harbour from which they had sailed. 
The deposed ministers had not remained above a 
few months, however, in Ireland, when a warrant was 
issued for their apprehension. It was evident that 
new trials were preparing for them, and with the 
utmost dispatch they tied to Scotland, where they 
were kindly received and hospitably treated by some 
of the most eminent ministers of the time, particu¬ 
larly by Mr. Dickson of Irvine, and Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham of Holywood. 

A few years elapsed when an alarming rebellion 
burst forth among the Papists in Ireland, and the 
Protestants in the northern counties were inhumanly 
massacred in immense numbers. The survivors of 
this awful persecution, being chiefly Scotchmen who 
had emigrated, made application to tbe General As¬ 
sembly of the Church of Scotland in 1642, for a 
supply of ministers. Among those who were sent 
over to Ireland to assist in ordaining young men 
over the different parishes, and in otherwise encour¬ 
aging the poor persecuted remnant, was Mr. Blair, 
who, from his former connection with that unhappy 
country, felt a peculiar interest in the distressed 
Presbyterians. During the three months lie spent 
in Ireland, he generally preached once every day and 
twice on Sabbath, chiefly in the open air, as no church 
could contain the crowds who waited on his ministry. 

The rebellion and massacre were the means of 
bringing out a very important change in the eccle¬ 
siastical condition of Ulster. The Episcopal church 
was now in an enfeebled ami prostrate state. Few 
of her clergy and not one of her prelates remained 
in the province; and of the Protestant laity, few 
were conscientiously attached to prelacy. Hence a 
large majority of the Protestant inhabitants of Ul¬ 
ster were in favour of a church founded on Presby¬ 
terian principles. A number of Scottish regiments 
were sent over to Ireland at this time, and being ac¬ 
companied by chaplains who were ordained Presby¬ 
terian ministers, the foundations of the Presbyterian 
church were once mpre laid in Ulster, conformed in 
all respects to the parent church iu Scotland. The 


army chaplains formed in each of the regiments ses¬ 
sions or elderships; and by their means also the first 
regularly constituted presbytery held in Ireland, met 
at Carrickfergus on Friday the 10th of June 1642. No 
sooner was it known in the surrounding country that 
a presbytery had been formed in Carrickfergus, than 
applications poured in from the adjoining parishes 
for admission into their communion, and fora supply 
of ministers. This was the origin of the Irish Pres¬ 
byterian Church, which has since earned for itself a 
deservedly high place among tbe faithful churches 
of Christ for usefulness and efficiency. 

Many of tbe Episcopal clergy now came forward 
and joined the presbytery. Before admission, how¬ 
ever, they were called upon to profess repentance in 
public for their former conduct. The number of con¬ 
gregations was daily on the increase, and another 
application was made by the presbytery in 1C43, t« 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland foi 
an additional supply of ministers. This petition was 
intrusted to tbe ltev. John Scott, one of their num¬ 
ber, wiio, on his appearance in the Assembly, was 
duly recognized and admitted ns a member of the 
court. This meeting of the supremo ecclesiastical 
court of Scotland is noted in history as having been 
that on which the important document, commonly 
known by the name of the Solemn League and Cove 
nunt, was formally discussed and agreed to. 

While the negotiations in regard to tho Solemn 
League and Covenant -were carrying on botli in 
England and Scotland, the neighbouring kingdom ol 
Ireland was still agitated by religious and civil dis¬ 
sensions. For a time the Romanist party appeared 
to be completely disconcerted by the success which 
attended the Scottisli forces under Munro, and the 
British regiments under Sir William and Sir Robert 
Stewart; but their courage revived on tbe arrival of 
O’Neill, an experienced officer, who bad distinguished 
himself in the Spanish and Imperial service. In 
preparation for the coming of this distinguished 
leader, steps had been taken, chiefly through means 
of the clergy, to establish a formal confederacy among 
all the Roman Catholics of the kingdom. For the 
accomplishment of this object, a General Assembly 
of Romanist lords and bishops, with delegates both 
lay and clerical from the provinces and principal 
towns, was summoned to meet iu Kilkenny in Octo¬ 
ber 1642. At this convocation the Romish faith 
was declared to be again established, and the eccle¬ 
siastical estates of the kingdom were ordained to 
be tbe possessions of the Romish clergy. An oath 
of association was at the same time adopted, and 
appointed to be administered by the priesthood to 
every parishioner, binding him to consent to no 
peace except on the following conditions: 

“I. That the Roman Catholics, both clergy and 
laity, have free and public exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion and function throughout the king 
dom, in as full lustre and splendour as it was in the 
reign of King Henry the Seventh. 
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“ II. That the secular clergy of Ireland, via., pri¬ 
mates, archbishops, bishops, ordinaries, deans, deans 
and chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, and other 
dignitaries, parsons, vicars, and all other pastors of 
the secular clergy, shall enjoy all manner of juris¬ 
diction, privileges, immunities, in as full and ample 
a manner as eras enjoyed within this realm during 
the reign of the late Henry the Seventh. 

" III. That all laws and statutes mude since the 
twentieth year of King Henry the Eighth, whereby 
any restraint, penalty, or restriction, is laid on the 
free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion within 
this kingdom, may bo repoaled and declared void by 
one or more acts of parliament. 

“IV. That all primates, archbishops, bishops, deans, 
Ac., shall hold and enjoy all the churches and church- 
livings in as large and ample a manner as the late 
Protestant de«gy respectively enjoyed the same, on 
the first day of October 1641, together with all the. 
profits, emoluments, perquisites, liberties, and rights 
to their respective sees anil churches.” 

When this assembly had closed its sittings in 
January 1643, it was resolved to prosecute tho war 
with increased vigour, and the conduct of military 
operations in Ulster was intrusted to General O’Neill. 
Charles, being involved in a contest with his own par¬ 
liament in England, was disposed as soon as possible 
to come to terms with the Romanists in Ireland. To 
carry out this objoct he held secret correspondence 
with the leaders, and even appointed commissioners 
to treat with the supreme council of the confeder¬ 
ates. At the very outset, however, the success of 
the negotiations was frustrated by the influence of 
the lords justices and the Irish privy council. But 
the Earl of Ormond, who was a ready tool in the 
hands of the king, at length obtained a cessation of 
hostilities between the royal forces and those of the 
confederacy ; the Roman Catholics engaging to pay 
the king £110,000, and Ormond guaranteeing to ( them 
and totheirclergy the undisturbed possession of all the 
towns, castles, and churches in those parts of the king¬ 
dom which were occupied by their forces at the time 
of signing the treaty. This arrangement, instead of 
being generally approved, was the meanB of spend¬ 
ing a very unfavourable impression, both in England 
and in Scotland, as to the feelings of the king. He 
was now looked upon as decidedly favourable to the 
.Roman Catholics. The parliament were indignant 
at the cessation of hostilities in Ireland, and they re¬ 
solved to impeach Ormond as a traitor. The con¬ 
duct of Charles in his management of Irish affairs, 
and the concessions which had been made with his 
sanction to the Romanists in Ireland, while at this 
critical period it inflicted a deep injury on the royal 
cause, led both the English parliament and the 
Scottish estates to take a still deeper interest than 
before in the success of the covenant. 

Nowhere was the cessation more unpopular than 
among the Presbyterians in Ulster. It had weak¬ 
ened their strength by affording the king an excuse 


for withdrawing the English regiments in Leinster 
and thus gone tar to counteract the encouraging ad¬ 
vantages they had gained by their successful strug 
gles against the enemy. Amid these depressing 
events, the people of Ulster gladly hailed the arrival 
of Captain O'Conolly in November 1643, bearing a 
copy* of tho covenant and letters recommending it to 
the commanders of the British and Scottish forces, 
in vain did the lords justices issue a proclamation, 
which they commanded to be read to every regi¬ 
ment, denouncing the covenant as treasonable and 
seditious. Such was the feeling in favour of the 
sacred bond among both officers and men, that the 
commanders durst not publish the proclamation. 

Meantime two measures were adopted, both of 
which wen; most obnoxious to the Irish Presbyterians. 
The first was the promotion by Charles of Ormond 
to the dignity of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, aud 
the second was the removal of the Scottish forces 
from Ulster, by order of the Scottish estates. So 
strohg was the alarm which the very proposal of tho 
withdrawal of the Scottish army exeited, that the 
Presbyterians threatened to abandon tho country. 
Their apprehensions, however, were speedily set at 
rest by the arrival of the intelligence, that the Scot¬ 
tish estates, taking into view the critical atato of 
matters in Ireland generally, hut more especially in 
Ulster, hail agreed to countermand their order for the 
removal of the Scottish army. 

On tho 16th of October 1643, the English parlia¬ 
ment requested the Scottish commissioners to see that 
the covenant " bo taken by all the officers, soldiers, 
and ProtestantB of their nation in Ireland." The 
matter was ultimately intrusted to the Scottish min¬ 
isters, who were deputed by the General Assembly 
to visit Ireland. In the summer, accordingly, of 
1644, the covenant was subscribed wilii great solem¬ 
nity throughout every part of Ulster, IkjI.1i by the 
military and the masses of the people. And tho bene- 
fit of this holy bond of union was soon extensively 
felt, in the increased feeling of attachment which 
was everywhere manifested to the Presbyterian 
cause, as well as in the rejived interest which began 
now to he taken in the cause of piety and vital god¬ 
liness. From this period, according to 1 >r. Reid, the 
able historian of the Presbyterian Church in Ire¬ 
land, may be dated the Si;com> Hi.toii.matkjn with 
winch the province of Ulster lias been favoured. 

The conflict between Charles and the parliament 
of England was keen and protracted. The parlia¬ 
ment had, on their own authority and in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the royal views, abolished prelacy, convoked 
the Westminster Assembly, enforced the solemn 
league and covenant, and substituted the Directory 
in room of the Book of Common Prayer. After a 
time, a general desire was felt in the country that 
the unseemly collision between the king and the 
houses of parliament should, if possible, be brought 
to a close. Commiscionen were appointed on both 
sides, but on the subject cf Ireland, as well as an 
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that of church government and the signing of the 
covenant, the negotiations were completely unsuc¬ 
cessful. It was proposed by the parliamentary com¬ 
missioners, that the king should join with them in 
declaring the cessation to be void, that the war against 
the Irish insurgents should be carried on under their 
direction, and should not come to a close without 
their consent. But Charles refused to allow a sin¬ 
gle concession to bn made, and the treaty of Ux¬ 
bridge was suddenly broken off. This infatuated 
procedure, on the part of the monarch, evidently 
arose from the expectations which he had formed of 
concluding a peace with the Irish Romanists. In¬ 
tent upon this object, he dispatched the Earl of 
Glamorgan privately to Ireland, with full powers to 
negotiate with the confederates in the king’s name. 
Without delay a secret treaty was concluded at Kil¬ 
kenny, Glamorgan engaging, on the part of the king, 
not only that the penal laws against popery should be 
entirely repealed, but that the Romish church should 
be re-established and endowed throughout the greater 
part of Ireland. The Lord-Lieutenant Ormond, 
wholly ignorant of this secret treaty with the 
popish party, made strenuous efforts to detach the 
northern Presbyterians from the cause of the parlia¬ 
ment, and to induco them to espouse the cause of 
tiie king. On learning this movement on the part 
of Ormond, the parliament took instant steps for 
redressing the grievances of which the Ulster Pro¬ 
testants complained, and thus preventing them from 
joining the royalist party. Such a union, however, 
was rendored hopeless, not by the efforts of the par¬ 
liament, but by the accidental discovery of a full and 
authentic copy of the private treaty which Glamor¬ 
gan had, in the name and with the perfect sanction 
of the king, concluded with the confederates. This 
unexpected disclosure of the real designs of Charles, 
followed by the arrival in Ulster of commissioners 
from the parliament with supplies of money, provi¬ 
sions, and clothing, turned the whole current of po¬ 
pular feeling in that quarter agaiust Ormond, and 
in favour of the parliamentary party. 

The interests of religion in general, and the cause 
of Presbyterianism in particular, received considera¬ 
ble impulse at this time throughout the North of 
Ireland. By the exertions of the presbytery, aided 
and encouraged by the commissioners from the par¬ 
liament, immorality was repressed among all classes, 
and arrangements were made for the regular adminis¬ 
tration of religious ordinances and the faithful exer¬ 
cise of church discipline. These beneficial measures 
were not a little advanced by the timely arrival from 
Scotland of a deputation of ministers from the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, whose counsel and advice were felt 
by the presbytery to be peculiarly valuable. It was 
a critical time, more especially as the universal fa¬ 
vour in which the Presbyterian form of church gov¬ 
ernment was held by the people of UlBter had led 
several episcopal ministers, particularly in the county 
of Antrim, to act a 'disingenuous jiart, by conform¬ 


ing to Presbyterian usages, so far as might be suih 
cient to retain the confidence of the people. Several 
ministers, adopting tiiis dishonourable line of con¬ 
duct, formed themselves into an association, which 
they called a Presbytery, though it wanted the 
characteristics of a true Presbytery. This misnamed 
court, which was composed of ministers only, with¬ 
out the presence of elders, held no correspondence 
with the regularly constituted Presbytery, which sat 
statedly at Carrickfcrgus, and whose proceedings 
they looked upon with jealousy, as likely to coun¬ 
teract their own secret design of restoring prelacy 
as soon as a fitting opportunity occurred. The 
army-presbytery understood the object of this mock- 
presbytery, and they resolved either wholly to sup¬ 
press it, or to reconstruct it on a proper and more 
orderly footing. 

Commissioners were sent in 1645 as formerly, to 
the Scottish General Assombly, with a petition from 
“ the distressed Christians in Ulster for a further sup¬ 
ply of ministers." The application was cordially 
granted, and several ministers were appointed “ to 
repair unto the North of Ireland, and there to visit, 
comfort, instruct, and encourage the scattered flocks 
of Christ.” At the same meeting of Assembly an 
application was favourably entertained from the Pres¬ 
byterians of Derry anil its vicinity, and three addi¬ 
tional ministers commissioned to labour in that dis¬ 
trict. The arrival of the brethren thus commissioned 
by the Assembly to visit Ulster, gave great encou¬ 
ragement to the arduous work of the Presbytery in 
seeking to instruct their own flocks, and to convert 
those of the Roman Catholics to whom they liad ac¬ 
cess. In the discharge of this latter part of their 
duty, it is painful to notice that they proposed to in¬ 
flict civil penalties upon those Romanists who ad¬ 
hered to their errors notwithstanding all exertions 
made for their conversion ; and an act of Presbytery 
to this effect was publicly read in the several parish 
churches. 

At this period, the province of Ulster received a 
large accession to its preskyterian population by the 
emigration from Scotland of great numbers, who 
sought shelter in flight from the evils of civil war, 
and the cruel and devastating operations of the Earl 
of Montrose. A peace had now been concluded be¬ 
tween Ormond in belialf of the king, and the supreme 
council of the Irish confederates at Kilkenny. But 
instead of allaying, this peace only increased the 
commotions with which the country was agitated. 
The Pope’s nuncio had exerted himself to the utter 
most to prevent the peace from being concluded, 
and his opposition having proved fruitless, he put 
himself at the head of a new party consisting of the 
extreme Romanists, thus rendering the state of mat¬ 
ters in Ireland still more complicated. The extreme 
party was joined by O'Neill and the Ulster Irish, 
who were averse to the peace; and the coalition thus 
effected enabled O'Neill to descend upon Ulster with 
a huge army, where he obtained a complete viotory 
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jver the British and Scottish'forces at Benburb near 
the Blackwater. This sad calamity threw the pres¬ 
bytery into no small distress and alarm, but it did 
not prevent them from labouring with the utmost 
assiduity for the diffusion of the gospel all around 
them. About this time the parliament of England 
passed an enactment which gave great offence to tho 
Ulster Presbyterians, namely, that lay courts of ap¬ 
peal should be instituted in which the decisions of 
ecclesiastical courts might be reviewed. Thoother acts 
of this period, however, were received with tho utmost 
satisfaction by the friends of presbytery in Ireland. 
Prelacy was abolished; the directory substituted for 
the Common Prayer Book; the government of the 
church was declared to be vested in congregational 
elderships, classes or presbyteries, provincial synods, 
and National or General Assemblies; and the power 
of these courts to license, ordain, suspend, or depose 
ministers, and to pass ecclesiastical censures, was 
confirmed. These enactments in favour of Presby¬ 
terianism were rendered somewhat unsatisfactory by 
the introduction of several restricted provisions, in 
deference to the views of the Independents on the 
one hand, and the Erastians on the other. The dis¬ 
cussions which, in consequence, arose in England, 
did not extend to the North of Ireland, where the 
principles of the Presbyterian polity were fairly and 
fully carried out. To fill the vacant charges, young 
men were invited over from Scotland, and in this way 
the number of Presbyterian ministers in Ulster 
rapidly increased. 

The victory of Benburb gave the opponents of the 
peace which Ormond had concluded with the con¬ 
federate Romanists a complete ascendency in Ireland, 
and the Pope’s nuncio, supported by General O’Neill, 
pronounced the highest ecclesiastical censures upon 
all who had negotiated with Ormond. He impri¬ 
soned the members of the supreme council, formed a 
new council, placed himself at its head, an<l re¬ 
modelled the army at his pleasure. Not contented 
with adopting these decided steps in maintenance of 
the interests of the Romish church, he took upon 
himself the office of “ commander-in-chief of all Ire¬ 
land, under the sovereignty of the Pope.” The 'first 
act of the nuncio in this new capacity was to direct 
O’Neill to blockade Dublin, into which Ormond bad 
retired. Aftee holding out for a time, the city was 
surrendered to the parliamentary forces in Ulster, 
who took possession of it in March 1647, and in the 
course of a few months a treaty was concluded when 
Ormond retired to England. 

On obtaining poseession of the metropolis of Ire¬ 
land, the parliament took steps for the removal of 
the Scottish forces from Ulster, having requested 
the estates of Scotland to issue an order for their 
recall. The British regiments in Ulster were put 
under the command of Colonel George Monck, 
who having fixed his head-quarters at Lisburn, was 
empowered by parliament to execute martial law 
within his quarters. Remarkable for duplicity and 


cunning, this military officer endeavoured to conci¬ 
liate the presbytery, deluding them with the assur¬ 
ance that the parliament was devotedly attached to 
the presbyterian government, and firmly adhered to 
the covenant. In the end of 1647, a treaty was 
liastily concluded by the Scottish commissioners 
without due authority from their estates. This treaty 
was usually known by the name of the Engagement, 
and by it Charles bound himself to establish the 
presbyterian church - government and worship for 
three years, stipulating, however, that in doing so, 
he was neither obliged to desire the settling that 
government, nor to present any kills to that effect. 
The commissioners from Scotland, on the other hand, 
engaged to support Charles against the army aud the 
parliament; and, if necessary, to provide an adequate 
military force to secure tui honourable peace. Such 
a force it was difficult to collect, and in this emer¬ 
gency commissioners were despatched to the Scottish 
forces in Ulster to induce them to return mid tluclare 
for the engagement. The presbytery caused a pub¬ 
lic protest against the engagement to be read from 
their pulpits, and sent a commissioner to the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly in Scotland to express their cordial 
concurrence with the pureut church in opposing this 
attempt to restore tho king to the throne. After 
the execution of Charles by kis subjects, the presby¬ 
tery of Ulster openly declared their abhorrence of 
the murder of the king, and the overthrow of lawful 
authority in England. On this subject they drew 
up a representation, which was read from all their 
pulpits, and the Solemn League and Covenant was 
formally renewed by tho people. Application was 
made to General Monck to have the covenant re¬ 
newed by the army, hut both the crafty commander 
and the council of war declined to take any steps in 
the matter. Soon after the general retired to Eng¬ 
land, from which he never returned again. 

In 1649, Oliver Cromwell made his appearance in 
Ireland in the capacity of general, and by his vigor 
uus conduct of the war, soon put an end to the brief 
ascendency of the prelatical party, and completely 
cliangcd the aspect of affaqs in Ulster, rendering the 
republicans masters of the province, of which they 
held uninterrupted possession until the Restoration. 
The presbytery meanwhile persevered in protesting 
against the power of the usurpers, and in favour of a 
limited monarchy in-the person of Charles II. These 
views of the Presbyterian church in Ireland were in 
complete accordance with those of the parent church 
in Scotland, which sent over ministers to Ulster to 
encourage the presbytery in their adherence to the 
lting, who had pledged himself to eupport the cove¬ 
nant. Now tliat the republican party had obtained 
the ascendency in Irelaud, the Independents, to 
whom Cromwell belonged, sought to apread their 
principles in that country; but though for ten yean 
they received a state endowment, end eryoyed the 
full patronage of government, they never succeeded 
in establishing themselves as a* religious sect in the 
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kingdom. So alight wan the hold indeed which they 
had got of the affections of the people, that the Ke- 
Rtoration of Charles had no aooncr taken place, than 
almost all their mitiiaters fled, and their congrega¬ 
tions diaperaed, so that in the course of a few years 
the Independents or Congregationalists had almost 
disappeared from the country. 

One of the first steps which wax taken by Crom¬ 
well and his party in England after the execution of 
Charles I., and the abolition of the House of Lords, 
was to frame an uuth called the Engagement, in which 
all persons were required to swear to be faithful to 
tho commonwealth of England as now established 
without a King or House of Lords. The Engage¬ 
ment was introduced into Ireland, and pressed upon 
all classes of the people, and heavy penalties threat¬ 
ened against all who refused to take the oath. Many 
of the Presbyterian ministers in consequence were 
compelled to abandon the country, and the few who 
chose to remain were forbidden to preach, and had 
their stipends taken from them; notwithstanding 
which they continued in the disguise of rustics to 
wander up and down in their own parishes, as well as 
in other places, embracing every opportunity of in¬ 
structing the people in Divine truth. 

Tho severity thus exercised towards the Presby¬ 
terian ministers in Ulster was somewhat relaxed 
when Cromwell ussumed the title of Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth. Having dispatched his son 
Henry to ascertain the state of parties in Ireland, 
the beneficial effects of his visit were soon manifest 
in tho improvement which took place in the religious 
condition of Ulster. The Presbyterian ministers 
were permitted freely to officiate, and those who had 
either fled to Scotland, or been banished to that 
country, wore allowed to return to their floeks. The 
church began now to exercise the utmost caution in 
the admission of ministers, and various aets were 
passed by the presbytery bearing upon this subject. 
The number of congregations rapidly increased in all 
parts of the north of Ireland, and it was found 
noccssary no longer to confine the meetings of 
presbytery to one place, Is it to have three different 
meetings in different districts of the province. These 
meetings wore not constituted into presbyteries, 
strictly so called, but they acted by commission of 
the presbytery. They met at Down, Antrim, and 
Route with Logan. In 16f>7, another division of 
the presbytery took place, Route being separated 
from Lagan. Shortly after another meetiug was 
formed in Tyrone, so that the meetings became five 
iu number; and this arrangement continued till 1702, 
when nine presbyteries were formed, which wore 
subsequently increased to twenty-four. 

The Ulster Presbyterian churches were not a little 
listractcd in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
by Borne comerts beiite made from among their mem¬ 
bers to the opinions of* the Quakers. (See Friends, 
Society ok.) The ijrst regular meeting of this body 
in Ulster was formed at Lurgan in 1654. Edmun- 


sen, a zealous supporter of Quaker principles, was 
imprisoned at Armagh for haranguing the people at 
fairs and other public places on religious matters, 
proclaiming the unlawfulness of tithes, and the im¬ 
propriety of public ordinances and of a hired min - 
istry. Cromwell’s party knowing tluit the Presbyte¬ 
rians in Ireland were at heart in favour of the 
legitimate monarch, gave his son Ilcury strict 
charges to watch narrowly all their movements. 
The Irish council frequently issued proclamations 
for days of fasting and of thanksgiving; these, how¬ 
ever, the presbytery uniformly refused to observe. 
Henry viewed this resistance to authority with in 
digmitiou; hut on being promoted by his father to 
the office of lord-deputy of Ireland, his whole policy 
underwent a remarkable change, the Presbyterians be¬ 
ing now treated with confidence and favour. In March 
1658, he summoned a number of the more eminent 
Presbyterian and Independent ministers to meet in 
Dublin, and confer with him on the subject of their 
maintenance. The meeting, which consisted of thirty 
ministers, continued nearly five weeks, and the re¬ 
sult of their delilierations was, that Henry caused 
arrangements to be made for each minister receiving 
a regular stipend of not less than £100. “ But this,” 
says Adair, “ through the uncertainty of these times 
came to nought before it could be well effected.” 
The attention of the assembled ministers was next 
culled to several other matters deeply affecting the 
interests of the country, such as the instruction and 
conversion of the Roman Catholics, the promotion of 
peace and unity among all godly ministers though of 
different churches, the duo observance of the Sab¬ 
bath, and the suppression of heresy aud profaneness. 
It was Henry’s earnest desire to promote in every 
way the improvement of Ireland; and although the 
death of his father, Oliver Cromwell, led to a change 
in the government of England, by the succession of 
his cldeRt brother Richard to the Protectorate, Henry 
was still continued as head of Irish affairs, and raised 
to the dignity of Lord Lieutenant. Under this ex¬ 
cellent and prudent ruler, Ireland enjoyed unusual 
tranquillity, and became every day more prosperous. 
The presbytery improved the precious opportunity 
which this season of internal quiet afforded to visit 
remote districts of Ulster, aud settle ordaineu minis 
ters over vacant congregations. * 

The government of llenry was of but short dura¬ 
tion. His brother Richard, having proved himself 
quite incapable of managing the affairs of England, 
was deprived of his office as Protector, and the gov¬ 
ernment became once more republican. Henry 
thereupon resigned the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, 
and withdrew to England. The Irish Presbyterians, 
always opposed to republican government, agreed 
generally with the Scottish Presbyterians in their 
desire for the restoration of the exiled king. A 
general convention of Protestants met in Dublin 
about the beginning of February 1660, which ap¬ 
pointed a fast to be kept throughout Ireland, one ot 
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the cause* assigned for it being breach of covenant. 
The members of tiie convention were for the most 
part favourable to prelacy, and after sitting three 
months, they agreed to send commissioners to Eng¬ 
land desiring the restoration of the former laws and 
church government and worship. 

Charles II. had in the meantime been brought back 
to England and placed upon the throne. In the days 
of his adversity, he had made great professions of at¬ 
tachment to the cause of presbytery, but in a short 
time after be had received the reins of government, he 
threw off the mask, restored prelacy and the Liturgy, 
deuouuced the covenant, and all who adhered to it, 
aud refused toleration to non-conformists. The Pres¬ 
byterians of Ireland, like those of Scotland, iiad been 
deceived by the hollow and insincere professions of 
1 the perfidious monarch, and accordingly, immediately 
ufter the convention had closed its sittings, they sent 
over a deputation to the king, to lay before him their 
state, and solicit protection. At the same time also 
they sent a petition for the settling of religion ac¬ 
cording to the rule of reformation against popery, 
prelacy, heresy, &c., according to the covenant. On 
their arrival in London, the deputation, learning that 
the king had declared for prelacy and disowned the 
covenant, were requested to modify their petition by 
expunging all mention of the covenant and prelacy. 
They did so, and the king having given them an audi¬ 
ence, listened respectfully to their petition, and sent 
them away with fair promises. In the meantime it 
was publicly known that Charles had actually named 
bishops for every diocese in Ireland, and tlrnt they 
were preparing to proceed to occupy their different 
tees. 

For seven years the Presbyterians of Ulster hud 
enjoyed an interval of peace and growing prosperity, 
during which they had gathered round them nearly 
the whole population of the province. They had 
now seventy ministers, and nearly eighty congrega¬ 
tions, comprising a population of not fewef than 
100,000 souIb. The ministers were associated in five 
presbyteries, subordinate to a general presbytery or 
synod, which met usually four times in each year. 
In worship, government, aud discipline, the-Irish 
Presbyterians were entirely conformed to the Church 
of Scotland. Their church was now rooted in the 
affections of the people, and consolidated in all its 
arrangements. Bat a season of severe persecution 
was fast approaching. The prelates whom Charles 
had nominated to the vacant sees in Ireland repaired 
to their different dioceses. On the 27th of January 
1661, two archbishops and ten bishops were conse¬ 
crated in St. Patricks cathedral, Dublin. This was 
immediately followed by a proclamation issued by 
the lords justices, forbidding all unlawful meetings, 
under which meetings of presbytery were included, 
and directing the sheriffs and other officers to pre¬ 
vent or disperse them. In vain did the Ulster clergy 
apply for the exemption of their presbyterian meet¬ 
ings from the application of this proclamation; they 


were told that they might preach on the Lord's Day 
and exercise other pastoral duties, hut they must ns 
dare to hold meetings for the exercise of disciplin 
in church affairs. 

The first who commenced active persocutloi 
against the Presbyterian ministers was the celebrates 
Jeremy Taylor, who had been appointed to the see 
of Down and Connor. This prelate declared in one 
day no fewer than thirty-six congregations vacant, 
on no other ground than that their ministers had no' 
been ordained by bishops. Curates and priests were 
named by the bishop to the vacant charges. The 
rest of tho brethren in the other dioceses were gra¬ 
dually ejected in the same way, and although they 
still continued preaching for a time, all of them, ex¬ 
cept two, were forced to desist within two or three 
mouths after th«ir t ]ilaccs were declared vacant. The 
two thus favoured were allowed through intercession 
in their behalf with the bishop, to exercise their 
ministry for six months after their brethren were 
silenced. All the Presbyterian ministers were now 
not only deprived of their churches and mainte¬ 
nance, but forbidden under heavy penalties to preach, 
baptize, or publicly exhort their people. In thesu 
distressing circumstances, these faithful servants ol 
Christ lmd no alternative left them but to labour 
diligently in private. Accordingly, they visited 
from house to house, aud held meetings for re¬ 
ligious exercises under cloud of night. Sixty-one 
Presbyterian ministers in Ulster were at this time 
deposed from the ministry, aud ejected from their 
benefices by the northern prelates. The summary 
nature of the steps thus taken in the case of the 
Presbyterians of Ireland, is to he accounted for by 
the fact that prelacy had never been abolished by 
law in that country, anil therefore at the Restora¬ 
tion, being still the legal establishment, it was im¬ 
mediately recognized and enforced. Both in England 
and Scotland, on the contrary, prelacy having been 
already abolished, new acts of parliament required to 
he passed before the bishops had power to proceed 
against non-conformists. Of the seventy ministers 
who belonged at this trying time to the different 
presbyteries throughout Ulster, seven conformed to 
episcopacy, aud joined the now dominant church, 
consenting publicly to renounce the covenant, and to 
be re-ordaiued by tbeir bishop. 

After an interval of twenty years, the Irish par¬ 
liament met in May 1661, aud besides establishing 
the former laws in regard to episcopacy in Ireland, 
they issued a declaration forbidding all to preach 
who would not conform, and ordered it to be read by 
every minister in Ireland to his congregation on the 
next Sabbath after receiv ing it. An act waa passed 
by the same parliament for burning the Solemn 
League and Covenant; and this waa accordingly 
done in all the cities and towns throughout the king¬ 
dom, the magistrates in every {Dace being directors 
and witnesses. At this solemg time, when such 
deeds were transacted in the land, the presbyterian 
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ministers in the north gave themselves much to 
prayer, and held frequent conference* in private for 
mutual encouragement and advice in such critical 
time*. For a few months in the beginning of the 
year 1662, there was a partial relaxation of (he penal 
statutos against non-conformity, both in the case of 
the Romanists and of (he Presbyterians; but the 
bishops becoming alarmed at these indications of 
toleration, persuaded the lords justices to issue a pro¬ 
clamation to the effect that as recusants, non-con¬ 
formists, and sectaries, had grown worse by cle¬ 
mency, no further indulgence would be granted by 
the state. A change now took place in the govern¬ 
ment, the I)uko of Ormond being appointed lord- 
Ugutenant of Ireland; but bis policy, in so far as re¬ 
garded the Presbyterians, was the same as that of 
the lords justices. A deputation was sent by the 
Ulster brethren to wait upon the Duke with a peti¬ 
tion for immunity from bishops and ceremonies, 
which, however, met with no success. 

About this time a conspiracy, generally known by 
the name of Blood's Plot, was formed by some rest¬ 
less spirits for the overthrow of the government. 
Several concurring circumstances gave rise to the 
suspicion that some Irish Presbyterian ministers 
were to some extent connected with the plot. Such 
an opportunity was gladly seised for creating a pre¬ 
judice against the whole body, and in consequence 
the greater number of the ministers of the north wero 
either banished, imprisoned, or compelled to flee, 
though entirely unconnected with the conspiracy. 
It was to the credit of the Duke of Ormond, that 
when he ascertained the innocence of the Presbyte¬ 
rians he gavo them exemption for six months from 
all annoyance on account of non-conformity. In 
the course of that time, Bmmhall the primate, hav¬ 
ing died suddenly, his successor being a person of n 
mild spirit, prolonged the indulgence for six months 
longer. The ministers began gradually to resume 
their duties among their (locks, and in the course of 
four or five years the Presbyterians in Ulster had 
nearly recovered their former position In the pro¬ 
vince. In the year 1668, they began to build 
churches, and religious ordinances were publicly 
dispensed. The clergy held also monthly meet¬ 
ings of presbytery, though in private houses, and 
resumed their entire ecclesiastical functions, with 
the exception of licensing and ordaining ministers, 
so that in the beginning of the following year they 
had attained to considerable freedom. But the acti¬ 
vity which was now displayed by the Ulster Presby¬ 
terians excited the jealousy of the Episcopalians; 
and Bishop Leslie of Raphoe, in particular, seemed 
inclined to take violent steps against the ministers 
of his diocese, but was compelled by the government 
to pause in his course of intolerance. 

In 1672, Charles 1I„ contrary to all expectation, 
granted & yearly perft-ion of £600 to the Ulster Pres¬ 
byterian ministers, # which was distributed in equal 
proportions to all the ministers who were in the 


country in the year 1660, and on their death to theii 
widows and orphans. The warrant for this grant 
continued in force for ten years, till 1682, though 
it was not probably paid regularly during that time. 
There is a tradition, indeed, that this Regivm Do¬ 
num was enjoyed by the ministers for only one year. 

For several years after this period, little or nothing 
occurred of importance as regarded the church. 
Ministers continued to be planted by the presbyte 
ries, not only in the north, but also in the south and 
west. Occasional instances of petty persecution still 
happened. Many of the laity were summoned be¬ 
fore the bishop's court for refusing to attend on the 
established worship, and subjected to heavy fineB or 
to excommunication. In 1684 a severe persecution 
was commenced anew in Ulster. The Presbyterian 
meeting-houses were closed, and public worship 
among them prohibited. This continued during the 
two following years; and such was the deplorable 
state of mntters in the counties of Derry and Done¬ 
gal, that several ministers from these parts removed 
to America, and laid the foundation of the Puebiiy- 
TF.KIAN CHURCH IN NORTH AMERICA (which See), 

Charles II. died in 1685, and was succeeded by his 
brother, James 11., who proved himself to be a des¬ 
potic monarch, and a bigoted supporter of Roman¬ 
ism. Ho commenced his government of Ireland by 
disarming the militia, who were almost exclusively 
Protestant. lie next removed the lords justices, 
and intrusted the government to Lord Clarendon, 
who was sworn into office as lord-lieutenant in Jan¬ 
uary 1686, but only a year had elapsed when this 
nobleman was recalled, and the most obnoxious Ro¬ 
manist in the empire, the notorious Lord Tyrconnel, 
appointed in his room. James seemed to be bent 
on establishing Popery in Ireland, but Tyrconnel 
had a still further object in view, to separate Irelaud 
from the crown of England, and should the king 
die without male issue, to have it erected into an in 
dependent kingdom under the protection of France 
To this treasonable scheme devised by Tyrconnel, 
Louis XIV. was privy, having by secret correspon 
dcnce been made fully cognizant of the plan. The 
new lord-lieutenant proceeded to take steps for 
carrying out bis project. He put the military power 
in the hands of the Romanists, and transferred to the 
same party the chief civil and corporate offices oi 
the kingdom. The corporations of Ulster were also 
reconstructed with the view of placing them under 
the exclusive authority of the Roman Catholics. 
The ecclesiastical affairs of Ireland were regulated on 
the same principles. The Romish prelates received 
liberal salaries out of the revenues of the vacant 
sees; they wore their official costume in public, and 
in many cases they laid hold of the tithes for their 
own use. To encourage the established clergy to 
join the Church of Rome, they were allowed still to 
retain their benefices even after leaving the estab¬ 
lished church. At length, James issued his cele¬ 
brated Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, sus 
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pending the execution of all the penal law* for 
religious offences, and prohibiting the imposition of 
religious tests as qualifications for office. This De¬ 
claration, which extended to Ireland, allbrdud season¬ 
able relief to the Presbyterians from persecution. 
Their places of worship, which had bcou dosed for 
five years, were now re-opened; stated meetings of 
presbytery were publicly held, and all ccdesiastical 
functions exercised as formerly. 

The year 1088 was probably the most eventful 
year in the whole history of the British empire. 
Liberty lay prostrate at the feet of a despotic sover- 
: etgn, and through royal influence Romanism was fast, 
assuming the ascendency. In these circumstances 
the Presbyterians, losing sight of all that, they had 
suffered at the hands of the Episcopalians, cordially 
ioined with them in opposing the common enemy. 
Any active movement was next to impossible, the 
army being almost to a man composed of Roman 
Catholics. But in the midst of the gloom which 
seemed to bang over the prospects of the Irish Pro 
testants, the news arrived of the lauding of the Prince 
of Orange in England, and suddenly the whole as¬ 
pect of alfairs was changed. The. Presbyterians were 
the first to hail the arrival of the prince, and from 
Ulster a representative was sent to wait upon his 
highness, and in their name congratulate him on his 
arrival, and wish him success in hi* groat under¬ 
taking. 

At this moment, when the expectations of the Irish 
Presbyterians were at their height, an unfounded 
rumour was raised of an intended massacre of the 
Protestants of Ireland on a particular day'. All 
rushed to arms in self-defence, and although the re¬ 
port, being false, soon subsided, the Protestants of 
Ulster still continued their defensive preparations. 
A Protestant association was formed in each of the 
counties; a council of war was elected, and a com¬ 
mander-in-chief or general for each county ; while a 
general council of union was appointed to 'sit. at 
Hillsborough for each of the associated counties of 
Ulster. No sooner had the organization of the 
northern Presbyterians been completed than.Tyreon- 
nol resolved to send the flower of his army to 01 
ster in order to disperse their associations, and reduce 
them to subjection; but before taking this step lie 
issued a proclamation offering pardon to all who 
should lay down their arms, with the exception of 
teu of the leading Protestants of Ulster, and threat¬ 
ening those who rejected this offer with the penalties 
of high treason. This insidious offer of Tyrconnel 
was unanimously rejected by the general council of the 
Protestants, and they were all the more encouraged 
to give a decided refusal, by the arrival of a letter 
from the Prince of Orange approving of their con¬ 
duct, and promising them speedy and effectual sup- 
l>ort. On receiving this welcome intelligence, the 
Presbyterians of the north immediately proclaimed 
King William and Queen Mary with the most cor 
dial demonstrations of joy. 
u. 
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The Irish army advanced rapidly upon the north¬ 
ern counties, and achieved a decided victory over 
the Protestant forces at Dromore, thus opeuiug to j 
themselves the whole of the north-east of Ulster, j 
Nor were the Protestants more successful on the j 
western side of Lough Neagh than they had been on 
the eastern. At length Derry was the only city in 
which they could tiud a refuge, and their enemies 
were now resolved, if possible, to deprive them of 
this last resort. King .lames marched northwards 
from Dublin at the head of twelve thousand men, and 
a considerable train of artillery. lie proceeded to 
blockade the snntll but fortified town of Derry. 
Meanwhile, in the disturbed stale of the country 
public worship was almost wholly suspended. Nearly 
fifty Irish ministers took refuge in Scotland, and 
were settled in various parts ot the kingdom. 

The enemy, with King .lames »t their head, had 
eoneentraied (heir forces around the walls of Derry, 
which was garrisoned by about seven thousand bravo 
Protestants, who were resolved to perish in its de¬ 
fence rather than surrender. The siege coimiieneed ; 
on the 18th of April 1081), and for the long period o! j 
a hundred and live days did the Protestants main- j 
tain their ground, until, on the Inst day of July, tlm I 
Irish army abandoned their trenches, and raised the I 
siege, having lost 100 officers, ami between 8,000 and I 
8,000 men. Enniskillen was maintained with equally j 
undaunted bravery and remarkable success. En¬ 
couraged by these victories, the Protestants were 
still further cheered by the arrival of a large army 
from England commanded by the Duke of fVhnm- 
horg. The timely aid thus sent them by King William 
relieved their minds from timeli anxiety. In a short I 
time Ulster was restored to comparative tranquillity, j 
the inhabitants returned to their homes, mid business ; 
was resumed with its usual activity. The ministers j 
gradually returned to theireharges, and ns soon hi : 
the presbyteries could be held, a solemn day of j 
thanksgiving wus appointed, and an address drawn 
up to the Duke of Seltomberg, which was presented 
to him before lie left Belfast. The deputation which 
wus sent from Ulster to congratulate King William 
on the glorious Revolution, reported to the brethren, 
on their return, that they had received a most gra¬ 
cious answer to their petition, ami a promise that an 
annual pension of £800 should he conferred on the 
ministers. Ample protection and toleration was 
now granted to tint Presbyterians of Ulster, who are 
accustomed, even at this day, to ascribe the remark¬ 
able prosperity, which has since attended their 
church, to the benefits conferred on them by the 
reign of William of glorious memory. 

Strongly attached to King William, it afforded 
the Irish Protestants the highest satisfaction to 1 
learn that his majesty had resolved to place himself 
at the head of his army in Ireland, and to conduct 
the war in person. On the king’s arrival, the Pres¬ 
byterian as well os the Episcopalian ministers, has¬ 
tened to express their loyalty to flteir sovereign, and 
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their devoted attachment to bin cause. One of hie 
first acts, after Betting foot on the shores of Ireland, 
was to authorise the payment of £1,200 yearly to 
the Presbyterian clergy of Ulsfer, in which origi¬ 
nated the grant called the Rrjium Donum or Royal 
Bounty, stiil enjoyed by their successors. The vic¬ 
tories of William, the confident assurance of the 
royal protection, and the pecuniary grant which they 
hud just received, tended to encourage them in the 
re establishment of their church in the most favour¬ 
able circumstances. The Presbyterians were at this 
period by far the majority of the Protestant popula¬ 
tion in Ulster. 

Now that not only perfect toleration, but even 
royal favour, was enjoyed by the Presbyterian min¬ 
isters in the north, they resolved to resume tlieir 
synodical meetings, and to hold them half yearly. 
Accordingly, the first regular meeting of synod was 
held at Belfast on the 20th of September 1000. In the 
discharge of all their ministerial duties the ministers 
suffered no molestation either from the church or the 
state. The penal statutes against them were still in 
force., yet they had become a dead letter, and sev¬ 
eral Presbyterians were in the enjoyment of poli¬ 
tical and municipal offices. King William now set 
himself to the repeal of several obnoxious statutes, 
which seriously affected the Ulster Presbyterians. 
He commenced with abolishing the oath of supre¬ 
macy, and substituting in its room the same oaths of 
fidelity ami allegiance which had been in force in 
England since the year 1088. This was no small 
boon to the Presbyterians, as it opened up to them, 
without a violation of their consciences, all the civil, 
military, and municipal offices of the kingdom. But 
while tlieir civil privileges were thus enlarged, tlieir 
religious liberties wero still under statutory restric¬ 
tions. And this was all the more surprising, that the 
English Dissenters lmd, from the beginning of Wil¬ 
liam’s reign, enjoyed the benefit of the toleration act, 
though, in consequence of the sacramental test act, 
they were incapable of holding any public office. 

The Irish parliament, which had not sat for twenty- 
si* years, was convened,towards the close of the year 
1692; and in a few days after the session commen¬ 
ced, Lord Sydney, the lord-lieutenant, by the direc¬ 
tion of the king, introduced a bill for the toleration 
of Dissenters similar to that which was in force in 
England. Through the influence of the bishops, 
however, the bill was defeated, and William’s good 
intentions were frustrated. And yet practically such 
a measure was scarcely needed in Ireland at the 
time, in so far as the Presbyterians were concerned. 
They enjoyed the utmost freedom iu the exercise of 
religious worship; all places of trust and power were 
open to them, and the most friendly co-operation ex¬ 
isted between them and the Episcopalians, in all that 
regarded the beat interests of the people. The 
pleasing harmony which thus prevailed among the 
different religious denominations in Ulster waB first 
broken by Dr. King, bishop of Derry, who, in 169.% 


I published a pamphlet with the view of showing the 
I Presbyterians that their modes of worship were mere 
human inventions, and unwarranted by the Word of 
God, and that those of the Episcopal church were 
alone founded on the Bible. This production was 
not published in the first instance, but circulated 
privately among the Presbyterian ministers in tho 
diocese. Contrary, however, to the author’s wish, 
it found its way to London, where it was reprinted, 
and soon became known throughout the kingdom. 
A keen controversy now ensued, which unhappily 
roused the most bitter feelings of animosity among 
the different classes of Protestants at a time when 
unity was peculiarly desirable. 

The king and his ministers were still bent on ex-, 
tending toleration to the Irish Presbyterians, mid a 
new parliament having met in Dublin in 1695, an¬ 
other attempt was made, at the request of the king, 
to pass an act similar to the toleration act in England. 
Through the determined opposition of tho High 
Church party, this second etlbrt was equally unsuc¬ 
cessful. The subject of toleration was now discussed 
with great vigour and earnestness through the press. 
Pamphlets apprured on both sides manifesting no 
small ability and argumentative power. While this 
controversy was raging as to the expediency of ex¬ 
tending toleration to the Irish Presbyterians, an act 
was passed in the Irish parliament, which met in 
1097, guaranteeing ample toleration to the French 
Presbyterians, a large number of whom had settled 
iu Ireland after the revocation of'the edict of Nantes 
in 1G82. In consequence of the encouragement thus 
given to tho French refugees, French nonconform 
ing congregations sprang up iu Dublin, Carlow, Cork, 
Waterford, and other places, whose ministers con¬ 
tinued to receive salaries from government so long 
ns a single French congregation existed in Ireland. 

But although the Irish Presbyterians were unable 
to secure an net of toleration, they were, notwith¬ 
standing, making rapid progress both hi numbers 
and influence. In the principal towns of Ulster 
tlioy had risen to the highest offices in the munici¬ 
pal corporations. And while new congregations were 
formed in different parts of the province, an attempt 
was made to roar up a native ministry, by the estab¬ 
lishment of a philosophical seminary a. Killileagh. 
The five original presbyteries were now, in 1697, dis¬ 
tributed into two particular synods, or sub-synods as 
they were sometimes called, which were appointed 
to meet at Coleraine and Dromore in the months <n 
March and October of each year. The presbytery 
of Antrim, also, having become too large, was divid¬ 
ed into two presbyteries, that of Antrim and that of 
Belfast. This arrangement of synods and presby¬ 
teries continued during the remainder of William's 
reign. 

The flourishing condition of the Presbyterian 
church in Ulster began now to excite the jealousy 
of the clergy of the Establishment. The conae 
quence wan, that the presbyteries and synods were 
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subjected to new grieviuices. It wits demanded, 
In sonie placed, that the burial service of the English 
Liturgy should be read by an Episcopal clergyman; 
oaths were required of them in other places which 
they could not conscientiously take, and attempts 
were made, for the first time, to prevent the Presby¬ 
terian ministers from celebrating marriages among 
their own people. Prosecutions were instituted 
against the ministers, iu several instances, and heavy 
penalties imposed. 

The Presbyterian body in Ulster felt it to be a 
very great hardship that the validity of marriages 
celebrated by their ministers should be called in 
question, more especially as they lmd been accus¬ 
tomed to such murriagus from their first settle¬ 
ment in Ireland. After submitting to the annoy¬ 
ances connected with this matter, they resolved to 
bring the whole subject before the lord-lieutenant, 
and entreat the interposition of government in their 
behalf. The king, to whom the point was referred 
by his deputy, expressed his decided disapproval of 
the proceedings carried on against the Presbyterians, 
and his earnest wish that some measure should he 
devised for putting a stop to the prosecutions, with¬ 
out interfering with the rights of the Established 
Church. But instead of the royal wish being com¬ 
plied with, the prosecutions in the bishops’ courts 
against marriages continued to multiply to such a 
degree, that in less than half a-ycnr another appeal 
for redress was made to tho Irish government. Their 
hope of obtaining relief from this or any other grie¬ 
vance, however, was now much diminished, King 
William having died in March 1701. No party in 
the kingdom mourned more deeply the loss of this 
excellent monarch than tho Irish Presbyterians, in 
whose interests lie bad uniformly manifested a lively 
concern. 

Deprived of‘their greatest earthly protector and 
friend, they were still exposed to prosecutions on 
account of marriages, and rumours began to Spread 
of a design to suspend the liegium Donum, which 
had been granted by William. The synod, accord- 
iugly, lodged complaints on both these beads with 
the lord-lieutenant; and while little satisfaction was 
given iu the matter of the prosecutions, the Royal 
Bounty was continued as formerly, Queen Amie 
having issued letters-patent constituting thirteen min¬ 
isters trustees for the distribution of the grant. But 
through the influence of the High Church party cer¬ 
tain modifications were introduced into the mode of 
its distribution, in order to render the ministers more 
directly dependent on the government. To accom¬ 
plish this object, the power of allocating the amount 
among the ministers was withdrawn from the trus¬ 
tees, and vested in the lord-lieutenant. Thus the 
grant was no longer divided share and share alike, 
but the plan of arrangement was now laid down in 
these words: “ To be distributed among snch of the 
non-conforming ministers, by warrant from the lord- 
Uenteuaat or other chief governor or governors for 


the time being, iu such manner ns ho or they shall 
find necessary for our service, or the good of that 
kingdom." And yet, notwithstanding these written 
modifications, the Kcgium Donum seems to hawt 
continued to be distributed in equal proportions to 
all the ministers us formerly. 

So rapidly lutd the Presbyterian congregations iu 
Ulster increased iu number, that it became necessary 
to organize anew the public judicatories of the church. 
Accordingly, tho whole ministers were now arranged 
in nine presbyteries, distributed into threesub-syuods, 
all (wing under tho superintendence of oue general »y - 
nod, which continued to moot annually at Antrim in 
the first week of June. To raise the standard of theolo¬ 
gical acquirements among her young men, the church 
enacted, in 1702, that the curriculum of study should 
include not less than four yours’ study of divinity, 
besides the regular course of philosophy. The 
standards of the Church of Scotland, which she rightly 
regarded as her parent church, were those to which 
all her ministers were required steadfastly to adhere. 

Queen Anne had no sooner ascended the throne, 
than she put herself iu the hands of the High Church 
party, who were strongly opposed to the Presby 
terians of Ulster. Accordingly, in tho first English ■ 
parliament of this reign, a bill was passed extending 1 
to Ireland the provisions of an act of King William's 
last parliament, by which all persons iu office, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical, were required to take the 
oath of abjuration, which declared that the person pro 
tending to be king of England, undertbe title of James 
111., had no right or title whatsoever to the crown. 
This oath wits taken by almost all Presbyterian 
ministers iu Ireland. There were, however, a few 
who scrupled conscientiously to take I lie oath, ami 
who on this account received the name of non jurors. 
These were looked upon by High Churchmen as 
Jacobites, and disloyul, and occasion was taken l# 
cast the same reproach, however unjustly, on the 
whole Presbyterian body. For a time the non-jur¬ 
ing ministers were unmolested, but at length various 
attempts were made, though without success, to put 
the. law iu force against them. Such was the hostility 
of the High Church {tarty to the Presbyterian*, that 
they prevailed upon the Irish House o( Commons to 
pass a resolution, “ That the pension of £1,200 per 
annum granted to the Presbyterian ministers in Ul¬ 
ster is an unnecessary branch of the establishment." 
But the government declined to carry out tins reso¬ 
lution of the Commons, and the grant was continued 
as formerly. 

A heavy blow was dealt at this time by the High 
Churchmen in Ireland against the Presbyterians. A 
bill was framed ostensibly to prevent the further 
progress of Popery, and as its provisions ap¬ 
plied exclusively to the ltomanisls, it received the 
support of the Presbyterians, but when sent to 
England, a clause was introduced into it by the 
English ministry, no doubt with the ftill approbation 
of the Queen, “requiring all persons holding any 
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office, civil or military. or receiving any pay or salary 
from tho crown, or having command or place of 
trust from the sovereign," to take the sacrament in 
the Established Church within three months after 
every such appointment. Hy this .Sacramental Tost, 
dissenters of all kinds, including of course the Irish 
Presbyterians, were excluded from all ofiiocs of 
public trust and emolument. The consequence was, 
that most of the magistrates throughout Ulster were 
deprived of their commissions. For a time, indeed, 
it appeared doubtful whether tho ministers were not 
prevented by tho act from accepting the Begum Do¬ 
num, hut on consulting the solicitor-general, the 
synod were assured that they might continue to re¬ 
ceive it witli safety, inasmuch as it did not accrue to 
them out of any office or place of trust bestowed by 
the sovereign. 

In vain wore petitions presented to the Irish par¬ 
liament by the Presbyterians and their friends, call¬ 
ing for tho repeal of the Kocramental Test clause; 
all such petitions were utterly disregarded. Nay, 
such was the intolerant spirit which characterized 
this parliament, that an attempt was even made wholly 
to prevent Prcsh) turiuu ministers from celebrating 
marriages, hut happily the design was not carried 
out, and no attempt was again made to interfere with 
the validity of Presbyterian marriages. Still further 
to injure the Presbyterian church, tho parliament 
passed a resolution, which, though general, was de¬ 
signed to crush the philosophy school at Killileagli, 
in which young men were trained for the ministry in 
Ulster. The resolution ran thus“That the erect¬ 
ing and continuing any seminary for the instruction 
and education of youth in principles contrary to the 
Established Church and government, tends to create 
and perpetuate misunderstandings among Protes¬ 
tants;” but this resolution wjis entirely inoperative, 
and failed to indict the slightest, injury on the seminary 
at which it was aimed. The sume party were more 
successful in their elforts to injure the non-juring 
ministers who had hitherto been allowed to remain 
unmolested; tho parliament having been prevailed 
upon to pass two resolutions, which compelled Mr. 
M'Bride, one of the non-jurors, to quit his ministerial 
charge in Belfast, and to retire to Scotland, where 
he was forced to continnu for three years. 

Meanwhile the Presbyterian church was prosecuting 
her Master's work with the utmost activity and zeal, 
lu 1705, it was enacted by the synod, that all persons 
licensed or ordained should subscribe the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, as the confession of their faith. 
A number of congregations liaving sprung up in the 
south and west of tho kingdom, a missionary fund 
was now instituted for their support, and active mea¬ 
sures were taken for supplying with ordinances tho 
scattered members of tho church in remote districts 
of the country. It was the earnest wish of Queen 
Anne, and the Whig party, which had acquired the 
ascoudeucy in England, to obtain a repeal of the 
obnoxious Sacramental Test clause, but the High 


Church party, which stiii predominated in the Irish 
parliament, were resolved to nphold the test with 
even increased rigour. Circumstances soon afforded 
them an opportunity of displaying their zeal in this 
direction. It so happened that, with the exception 
of Derry, the Presbyterians in Ulstor, who liad held 
municipal offices before the passing of the Sacra¬ 
mental Test clause, still retained them, though they 
had ceased to act. This peculiarity having been acci¬ 
dentally discovered in the case of Belfast, the House 
of Commons took the opportunity of setting forth a 
declaration to the effect, that the office of burgess 
was vacated in every case in which tho occupant hud 
not qualified by becoming a conformist. In conse¬ 
quence of this declaration, Presbyterian burgesses 
were everywhere throughout Ulster superseded hy 
Episcopalians. The impolicy of tho Sacramental 
Test clause became more especially apparent in the 
spring of 170H, when tho French king attempted to 
land the Pretender in Scotland. This event excited 
great alarm among the Presbyterians in Ulster, from 
their vicinity to Scotland, but numbers of them re¬ 
fused to bo enrolled in the militia lest they should 
lie brought under the operation of tlfe'Sacramcntal 
Test. It was now plain to thoughtful men of all 
parties, that some remedy must he devised for so 
serious an evil. Efforts, therefore, were again put 
forth to procure a repeal of tho obnoxious clause 
from the English parliament, as the Oath of Supre¬ 
macy had been repealed in the previous reign. It 
was found, however, that any proposal of the kind 
would meet with insurmountable opposition, and 
therefore, it was judged to be quite inexpedient to 
bring forward the subject in the meantime. 

The prospect of obtaining tho speedy removal of 
the test, as well us the redress of their other griev¬ 
ances, now became brighter in consequence of the 
appointment to the government of Ireland of the Earl 
of Wharton, who had long been considered the leader 
of the Presbyterian interest of England. But the 
nomination of this nobleman to the lord-lieutenancy 
aroused the High Church party to redouble their ex¬ 
ertions to maintain the test. At this crisis Dean 
Swift appeared, wielding his powerful pen in opposi¬ 
tion to the claims of Presbyterian and other Dissent¬ 
ers. Amid all opposition, however, the Presbyterian 
church was still on the increase. Its cougrega 
tions numbered more than ono hundred and thirty, 
and it was proposed in the synod of 1708, that 
the supreme court should now consist of delegates 
from each presbytery, as in the case of the Church 
of Scotland. This proposal was fully discussed at 
the meeting of synod in the following year, and in 
consequunce of the strong opposition which it met 
with from a number of ministers and elders, it was 
first postponed, and ultimately abandoned. 

In 1710, the synod of Ulster resolved to adopt 
measures for preaching the gospel to the native 
Irish in their own language. This important work 
had been too long neglected, and as the Episcopal 
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Church had recently awakened to their duty in Hub their influence the presbytery of Monaghan was sum 
matter, the Presbyterian church now followed their inuiiod before the magistrates of the district, end 
example. Seven ministers and three probationers, indicted for a riot, simply because they held intuit- 
who were able to preach in Irish, were appointed to ings in their capacity as a church-court. Such an 
itinerate for this purpose, carrying along with them outrage could not of course be homo in silence; ami 
a supply of Bibles, Confessions of l'aith, and Cato- the synod having appealed in vain to the lords jua- 
cliisms, all in the Irish language. But the troubles rices in Dublin, laid their case before the Queen, the 
of the times prevented this scheme from being car- lord-lieutenant, and the Earl of Oxford, who was at 
ried out to any great extent. To this period also tliat time prime minister. In reply', instructions 
must be referred the origin of what has been called were sent from Government to the lords justices, 
“The General Fund,” instituted “ for the support of that if the indictment should be sustained by the 
religion in and about Dublin and the South of Ire- grand jury, the trial should be cundueted before the 
land, by assisting and supporting tho Protestant Queen’s Bench in Dublin, where it would be free 
dissenting interest against unreasonable persecutions, from the influence of local prejudices, aud more com- 
uud for the education of youth designed for the nun- plotely under the control of government. Before the 
istry among Protestant dissenters, and for assisting day of trial came, the prosecution was stopped. But 
Protestant dissenting congregations that arc poor and the Presbyterian clergy were now m various ways 
unable to provide for their ministers.” Large sums made the victims of that intolerant spirit which had 
of money were contributed to this fund, by means of been revived by the House of Lords and the Convo- 
which ordinances were provided for many districts cation. Ministers were prosecuted for celebrating 
in the south of Ireland. marriages, and laymen for teaching schools aud re 

Meantime tho Karl of Wharton, who had boon fusing to act as churchwardens, 
again appointed lord-lieutenant, endeavoured, though The resignation of tho Duke of Ormond, and the 
without success, to prevail upon the parliament to appointment to tho lord-lieutenancy of the Duke of 
repeal the Sacramental Test. A few mouths only Shrewsbury, a man of u mild and conciliatory spirit, 
had elapsed, however, when the High Church interest iudurud the Ulster synod to make another attempt 
Having re-acquired the ascendency at the English to obtain the repeal of the Sacramental Test; on this 
court, the government of Ireland was transferred also, os on former occasions, they were unsuccessful, 
once more to the Duke of Ormond. This change in The influence of the High Church party was now 
the rulers of the country led of course to an entire strong, and at their suggestion the Royal Bounty 
thangc in the whole aspect of public affairs. Tho grant was entirely withdrawn in 1714 by the Irish 
penalties of the law were now put in force on the government. Lawsuits still continued to he instituted 
few non-juring ministers in Ulster, and three of them against the Presbyterian clergy for celebrating mar 
were compelled to seek safety in flight. The Irish riages. And the change which had recently taken : 
parliament, but more especially the House of Lords, place iu the political atlairs of England by the asceu 
continued to manifest the most undisguised hostility deucy of BolinghroLe, was the means of adding still 
to the Presbyterians. A representation and address more grievances n> those which already existed. A 
was drawn up to the Queen's Majesty relating to the bill having been introduced into tho English parlia 
dissenting ministers, and though this document pro- incut for preventing the growth of schism, a claust 
fussed to narrate a number of grievances whieli the was proposed and passed in the House of Lords ex 
Episcopalians of Ireland suffered at the hands of the tending its operation to Ireland. By this iiiensurt 
Presbyterians, the real design of the whole was to every Irish Presbyterian, who ventured to teach a 
urge upon Quoon Anne the withdrawal of the Royal school, except of the very humblest description, »a* 
Bounty. Another address having the same object liable, to lie imprisoned for three months. Knrour- 
in view was presented by the Convocation of the aged by the assaults thus made at liendipiarters- on 
clergy. The Presbyterians, therefore, in self-defence, the liberties of the Ulster synod, the Episcopalians 
hastened to lay at the foot of the throne a faithful in Ireland openly added insult to injury, and so far 
statement of their principles, vindicating themselves did they carry matters, that in the towns of Antrim, I 
.from the misrepresentations which their enemies had Downpatrick, and Eathfriland, the Presbyterian 
so industriously spread. Government, and even the churches were actually nailed up. In the midst of 
Queen personally, received from the High Church these gross acts of persecution, and on the very day 
party in Ireland numerous and earnest letters calling on which the schism bill came into operation, the un- 
for active steps to be taken against the Ulster Pres- expected death ot Queen Anne checked tho procced- 
byterians. Pamphlets were published of the most ings of the High Fhunh party, and introduced on 
abusive and inflammatory character, accusing this i era of comparativeliberty aud peace, 
peaceable and useful class of her Majesty's subjects, The accession of George I, to the throne of Eng* 
of disloyalty and rebellion. Not contented, how- land, was welcomed by the Irish Presbyterians iib 
ever, with calumniating them by private correspond- likely to secure to them tho full possession of civil 
ence and through the press, the High Church party and religious freedom. They tuptoued therefore to 
proceeded to acts of open persecution. Through lay their claims before the king and his ministry, 
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craving the repeal of the Sacramental Tent, full legal 
protection for their worship and government, and the 
restoration and increase of the grant of the Royal 
Bounty. Knowing that the Act of Toleration had 
boen obtained by the English dissenters, on condi¬ 
tion that they subscribed the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of the Established Church, excepting those which 
elated to discipline, the Irish Presbyterians held a 
meeting at Antrim, for the purpose of maturely con¬ 
sidering on what principles they would claim the 
protection of the laws. This point was carefully 
deliberated upon, and it was resolved that as they 
could not conscientiously subscribe the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, they were quite willing and ready to sulwti- 
tuto subscription to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith; but a few congregations in Dublin and the 
South of Ireland having boon educated among the 
English dissenters were averse to subscribe the West¬ 
minster Confession; and in deference to the scruples 
of these brethren, the meeting proceeded to prepare 
a special formula to be substituted in room of the 
Westminster confession, in eit.se the government 
should refuse to admit of their subscription of the lat¬ 
ter. The formula agreed upon by the meeting was in 
these words:—“I profess faith in God the Father, 
and in Jesus Christ the eternal Son of God, the true 
God, and in God the Holy Ghost, and that these 
three are one God, the same in substance, etpial in 
power, and glory. I believe the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament were given by Divine 
inspiration, and that they are a perfect ride of Chris¬ 
tian faith and practice, And pursuant to this belief, 

I agree to all the doctrines common to the Protes¬ 
tant churches both at home and abroad " A depu¬ 
tation from the Presbyterian body proceeded to 
London, and were received graciously by the king, 
who appeared to bo sensibly moved in listening to 
the dotail of their grievances; and by bis command 
the grant of Royal Bounty was forthwith renewed, 
and hopes held out of an augmentation to its amount 
at no distant date. 

It was quite plain to the High Church party that 
the king was disposed to favour the Presbyterians; 
hence they sounded the alarm that the. church was 
in danger. These extreme views prevailed in Dub¬ 
lin College, and the Jacobite spirit which began to 
manifest itself among the students, attracted the 
notico of tho government, more especially as the 
Pretender was well known to threaten an invasion. 
It was supposed that he might laud in the northern 
parts of Ulster, and steps were immediately taken 
suited to the emergency. A militia force was en¬ 
rolled, and although by joining it the Presbyterians 
exposed themselves to the penalties of tho Sacra¬ 
mental Test Act, they hesitated not to take arms in 
defence of their religion and liberties, hoping that 
the government would protect them against the 
penalties of the law.* A bill was accordingly passed 
through the Irish parliament, which secured dissent¬ 
ers in the militia against all the penalties of tho 
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obnoxious Act. The bishops did ail in their power tc 
prevent even this partial relief from being ailbrded ki 
the Presbyterians, and accordingly after having bees 
transmitted to London, the bill was abandoned by the 
government, and the Test Act remained in full force 
against the Presbyterians, whether they served in 
the militia, the regular army, or in any other capa¬ 
city whatever. In order to neutralise the injurious 
effect of the triumph which the bishops had effected, 
the House of Commons passed a resolution, declar¬ 
ing, “That such of his Majesty’s Protestant dissent¬ 
ing subjects of this kingdom as have taken commis¬ 
sions in the militia, or acted in the commission of 
array, have hereby done a seasonable service to his 
Majesty’s royal person and government, and the 
Protestant interest in this kingdom." And still fur¬ 
ther to quiet the minds of the disappointed Presby¬ 
terians, the Commons, in opposition to the High 
Church party, passed an additional resolution to the 
effort, “That any person who shall commence a 
prosecution against any dissenter, who has accepted 
or shall accept of a commission in the army or mili¬ 
tia, is an enemy to King George and the Protestant 
interest, and a friend to the Pretender." 

Thus once more w'ere flic Irish bishops powerful 
enough to defeat the attempts made to repeal the 
Sacramental Test, even although both the King ami 
the Irish House of Commons were, disposed in this 
matter to favour the Presbyterians. It was highly 
creditable to the Presbyterian body that they came 
to the resolution of continuing in the public service 
at this critical period, even although by doing so 
they exposed themselves to the penalties of the 
Sacramental Test. A synod was now summoned to 
meet at Belfast, with the view of considering the 
terms on which application should be made to the 
government for a Toleration Act. The attend¬ 
ance liot.h of ministers mid eiders was larger on this 
occasion tlmn at any former mooting of synod, and 
after mature deliberation, it was agreed, that the) 
should propose subscription of the Westminster Con 
fession of Faith as the ground of toleration; and if the 
government should prefer tho formula already referred 
to, they should add to it a clause which would make 
the last sentence run thus:—“ And pursuant to this 
belief, I agree to all tlus doctrines common to the 
Protestant churches at home and abroad, contained 
in their and our public Confessions of Faith.” The 
synod directed their attention also to the necessity of 
preaching the gospel in the Irish language, in dis¬ 
tricts where Roman Catholics abounded, and they 
unanimously resolved to encourage this excellent de¬ 
sign to the utmost of their power. Those, of the 
brethren who were able to preach in Irish were com¬ 
missioned accordingly to preach in succession in 
various districts. A school for teaching Irish was 
opened in Dundalk, and steps were taken for print¬ 
ing editions of the catechism, and of a short grammar 
in the Irish tongue. A very favourable report of the 
success which had accompanied this important scheme 
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was made to the synod in 1717, and they resolved 
*’to continue to use their utmost endeavours to fur¬ 
ther so good a work.” The nine presbyteries of 
which the church consisted in 1702. were now aug¬ 
mented to eleven, liaving under their care about 140 
ongregations. 

The Irish Presbyterians knowing that it was the 
earnest desire of tho king mu] his ministers to redress 
the grievances of which they justly complained, held 
a meeting at Nowry, to consider the propriety of 
making another eifort to obtain relief. They ap¬ 
pointed a deputation from both the North and Smith 
to repair to Loudon for this purpose. On reaching 
the metropolis, the deputation waited upon the mem¬ 
bers of Government, from whom they received assur¬ 
ances that something effectual would bo done for 
their relief in the next session of parliament; and in 
the meantime the king and his ministers placed on 
the civil list the sum of £#00 a-ycar, as an augmen¬ 
tation of the Royal Bounty, oue-luvlf to ho uppro- 
j printed to the synod of Ulster, which comprised 140 
] ministers, while the other half was to he devoted to 
the ministers of Dublin and the South, who amount¬ 
ed at this date to no more than thirteen. Jti the 
course of the following year (1719), the Government 
-ought to fulfil their pledge by causing a hill to be 
introduced into the Irish House of Commons, “for 
rendering the Protestant, dissenters more useful and 
! capable of supporting the Protestant interest of this 
| kingdom.” The High Church party, afraid that too 
i liberal concessions might be made to Presbyterians, 
! introduced a counter hill, “ for exempting thu Protes- 
| taut dissenters of this kingdom from certain penalties 
to which they arc now subject.” The object of this 
latter measure was to grant nothing more than a 
bare toleration for dissenting worship; and in this 
meagre and unsatisfactory form it passed into a law, 
Imt not without the most strenuous and persevering 
opposition from some High Churchmen. In the 
course of the same session of jmrliamcnt, a* bill of 
indemnity was passed discharging those in public 
offices or employments from the penalties incurred 
by not taking the Sacramental Test. A similar act 
of indemnity was repeated annually for a long 
period, either voted by the Irish Parliament, or as 
was generally the case, sent over from England. 

Up to this period of its history, the Presbyterian 
church in Ireland had been characterized by a strict 
adherence to the doctrines of the 'Westminster Con¬ 
fession of Faith, and a complete accordance both in 
worship and discipline with the parent Church of 
Scotland. Now, however, heretical views on tho 
essential doctrines of the gospel began to be broach¬ 
ed by some ministers connected with the Belfast 
Society, an association of ministers which had been 
organized in 1705 for mutual improvement in theolo¬ 
gical knowledge. The originator of the new opinions 
appears to have been a young minister, the Rev. John 
Abemethy, who was ordained minister of a congrega¬ 
tion in Antrim. He taught that the ground of a sin- 
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ner’s acceptance in the sight of God was his sincerity, J 
that error was innocent when not wilful, and that all j 
belief in positive doctrines was uncertain, or at all \ 
events non-essential. In regard to ecclesiastical > 
discipline, Mr. Abemethy, and those of the Belfast 
Society who agreed with hitn, held that tho church 
had no right to require sulwcription to a human con¬ 
fession of faith, and that to demand such a subscrip¬ 
tion was to violate the right of private judgment, 
Ix'rhIcb being inconsistent with Christian liberty 
and true Protestantism. Hie origin of these lax 
and erroneous opinions in Ulster is probably to lie 
traced to the circumstance, that Mr. Abemethy 
bad been a fellow-student and intiuiato friend of 
Professor Simpson, who was cited before the General 
Assembly in Scotland for teaching Armininn and 
Pelagian errors in the Divinity Hall of Glasgow; 
and besides, several of the leading members of the 
Society had studied under this heretical professor. 

It was strongly suspected, moreover, that in addition 
to their other errors, these young men had imbibed 
the Ariau opinions of Dr. Bamuel Clarke, but this 
charge they solemnly denied. For fifteen years the 
errors which had crept into the church made silent 
but steady progress, and those who held them be¬ 
came the most prominent and influential members of ; 
the synod. At length, Mr. Abemethy published a i 
sermon, which he' had preached before the Belfast ] 
Society', under the title of ‘Religious Obedience | 
founded on Personal Persuasion.’ From the appear- \ 
anco of this discourse in print, is to be dated the i 
commencement of that controversy which raged 
among the Ulster Presbyterians for seven years, 
giving rise to a number of puhlientions on both 
sides, and terminating in the exclusion of tho mem¬ 
bers of the Belfast .Society from the community of 
the Synod. 

At the commencement of this important contro¬ 
versy, the pracl ice had liegun to he adopted by some \ 
presbyteries of allowing subscription of the stand- j 
ards with reservations and explanations. This oh- i 
juctionable practice was legalised by the Synod, j 
under what is known by* the name of the Pacific j 
Act, and laxity of discipline having been thus intro¬ 
duced into the proceedings of the supremo court of 
the church, the example was soon followed by the 
inferior courts. In the presbytery of Belfast, Mr. 
Halliday, who was a strong advocate for the new 
opinions, refused to avail himself of tho provisions of 
the Pacific Act, or to subscribe the Confession of 
Faith in any form. In utter contravention of the 
laws of the church, the presbytery were contented to 
receive a meagre and unsatisfactory declaration of 
his faith, which he tendered to the brethren, insist¬ 
ing that no church had a right to demand any fuller 
confession. Four manlier* of the presbytery pro¬ 
tested against the reception of such a declaration, to 
place of subscription to the W&t minster Confession, 
and appealed to the sub-synoj) of Belfast. Tliis 
quarterly provincial synod met in the first week ot 
__ • 
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January 1721, when tin: reasons of protest were ap¬ 
proved by tlie whole synod, with the exception of 
the members of the Belfast Society; and the majority 
of the presbytery who had admitted Mr. Holliday, 
without subscription of the standards, were publicly 
rebuked at the bar of the court. Notwithstanding 
this decision of the sub-synod, Mr. llalliday still re¬ 
fused to subscribe the Confession. The whole church 
was much agitated by the divisions which had arisen 
among its ministers, and in this painful state of mat¬ 
ters tho supreme court held its animal meeting at 
Belfast. The attendance of both ministers and elders 
was unusually largo, showing the deep interest which 
was felt in the present critical Btate of affairs. At 
his synod memorials were presented from seventeen 
congregations spread over seven counties of Ulster, 
entreating that in order to quiet the apprehensions 
of multitudes, ns well as to remove all cause of re¬ 
proach, “ all the members of synod, and all interior 
judicatories of tho church, may lie obliged to sub¬ 
scribe the Westminster Confession of Faith as the 
confession of their faith.” In the .spirit of this me¬ 
morial, the synod commenced their proceedings by 
passing a resolution, which denied ill the strongest 
inunncr that, they had departed “ from the commonly 
received doctrine concerning the, essential Deity of 
tiie Son of (led, by denying his essential Divine per¬ 
fections, particularly his necessary existence, abso¬ 
lute eternity, and independence.” The members of 
tho Belfast Society declined voting for this resolu¬ 
tion, “ not,” as the minutes of synod bear, “ because 
they disbelieved the article of Christ's supreme 
Deity; for this article they professed in the strong¬ 
est terms to believe; but because they are. against 
all authoritative human decisions ns tests of ortho¬ 
doxy, mid because they judged such decisions unsea¬ 
sonable at thia time.” To meet more directly the 
object of the memorial which had boon laid before 
them, tho synod agreed not to enjoin, but simply to 
penult all the members of synod who were willing: to 
do so, to subscribe the "Westminster Confession of 
Faith. This resolution also was keenly opposed by 
the members of the Belfast Society, but was carried 
by a decided majority. A large number of ministers 
accordingly signed anew the Confession of Faith, 
and from this time the two parties were known by 
ihc names of Subscribers and Non-Subscribers 
At this meeting of synod, Mr. Holliday was ad¬ 
mitted as a member of the body without being called 
upon to subscribe the Confession, on the simple pro¬ 
viso that this be no precedent in any instance for tlic 
future. And to render the Pacific Act more eflbc- 
tual, as well as to secure the peace of the church, 
throe resolutions were (Kissed, first, that no person 
should lie licensed, ordained, or installed, without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the presbytery then 
present; secondly, that should any single member 
protest against such'license, ordination, or installa¬ 
tion, further proceeding* therein should be arrested 
until the next 8)tiod; and thirdly, that should tho i 



Pacific Act be again violated, the presiding minister 
should be suspended at the discretion of the synod. 

The entire province of Ulster was now in a state 
of commotion, the people arraying themselves on 
either side of the controversy. Pamphlets were 
published in rapid succession by the champions of 
both parties. Bo keen indeed did the conflict be- 
eomo, that great anxiety was felt lest a rupture 
should tako place between the two parties at the 
next meeting of synod, which was appointed to be 
held at Derry. The attendance, owing to the re¬ 
moteness of the place of meeting, was not so large as 
at the last synod. After discussion, which was con¬ 
ducted with considerable warmth, the following li\e 
resolutions were adopted with the view of removing 
division and preserving peace. 1. The declaring 
articles of faith in Scripture words only shall not be 
accepted as a sufficient evidence of a person’s sound¬ 
ness in the faith. 2. Thu synod resolved most constant¬ 
ly and firmly to adhere to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. U. The synod resolved to maintain the 
Presbyterian government and discipline as hitherto 
exercised. 4. The synod desire to exercise Chris¬ 
tian forbearance towards the non-subscribers, so long 
ns they governed themselves according to the acts 
of the synod, and did not disturb the peace of the 
church. 5. The synod earnestly and most seriously 
exhorted the people under the ministry of the itou- 
subscribers to condescend as far as their consciences 
allowed them in adhering to their pastors. 

These attempts on the part of the synod to com 
promise matters were altogether unsuccessful. Tho 
lay-members of the church were much dissatisfied 
with tho leniency shown by the supreme court to the 
non-subscribers, ns being in their view utterly incon¬ 
sistent with the purity and safety and peace of tho 
church. It now became every day more and more 
apparent that a disruption of the synod was at hand. 
In several presbyteries accordingly, vacant congre¬ 
gations refused to admit into their pulpits non-sub¬ 
scribing ministers. So strong indeed was the feeling 
against these ministers which pervaded the Presby¬ 
terian population generally, that subscribing minis¬ 
ters found it necessary to cease from employing them 
at communion seasons, or holding ministerial inter¬ 
course with them in any way. To allay the irritation 
which existed in the minds of many, the sub-synod 
of Derry at their meeting in May 1724, drew up a 
“Seasonable Warning,” as it was termed, which 
they circulated widely among the people, tuid which 
lmd the effect of convincing them that a large body 
of ministers and elders were firm in upholding the 
doctrines and constitution of the church. 

Meantime great anxiety prevailed throughout the 
church as to the probable result of the deliberatioAa 
of the supreme court. The meeting took place at 
Dunganuon, and the deepest interest in its proceed¬ 
ings pervaded all classes. A very large number ol 
members, both clerical and lay, were present. The 
subject which engrossed the intention of the synod 
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j throughout almost its entire sittings was the case of 
Mr. Kevins, one of the non subscribing ministers, 
who was accused of holding and avowing Arian 
tenets. The result was, that after a protracted trial, 
extending to nearly two weeks, he was cut off from 
the communion of the synod, but neither disjoined 
from his congregation, nor deposed from the minis¬ 
terial office. 

The warfare between the subscribers and the non ■ 
subscribers continued to lie carried on with the 
greatest earnestness through the press, the latter 
party exhibiting a decided superiority in literary 
prowess. Popular favour, however, was decidedly 
on the side of the Subscribers, and it was daily be¬ 
coming more obvious that the expected separation 
of the two parties could not lie much longer delayed. 
While the public mind was in a state of the utmost 
excitement, the synod held its usual annual meeting 
at Dungannon on the 21st of June 172<». The non- 
suhserihers laid on the table live overtures or “ ux- 
pedie.iitR for peace,” ns they chose to term them. 
This elaborate production took up extreme"ground, 
and loft the synod no other alternative but to ex¬ 
clude its authors front the communion of the church. 
An attempt was made to delay matters for another 
year, but this motion was negatived by a large ma¬ 
jority. The subject of separation was now deliber¬ 
ated upon, and on the votes ltcing taken it was found 
that by a large majority, composed chiefly of elders, 
the ministers being nearly equally divided, the sepa¬ 
ration was carried. Yet even this decision was par¬ 
tial and limited in its charnel or. It excluded the 
non-subscribers from “ministerial communion with 
subscribers in church judicatories as formerly;” that 
is, it simply excluder! them from ecclesiastical fel¬ 
lowship, by being members of the synod or its in¬ 
ferior courts, but did not exclude them either front 
Christian fellowship or from ministerial communion 
in religious ordinances and sacraments. And though 
j the open, avowed iton-subscrilterB wore now removed 
from the synod, there still remained a number of 
ministers who were secretly attached to the princi¬ 
ples of the non-subscribers, but who, not being honest 
enough to avow their sentiments, still continued in 
communion with the synod. A question naturally 
arose in the altered state of matters as to the distri¬ 
bution of the Royal Bounty, but in a private meet¬ 
ing of the ministers, it was unanimously agreed, that 
the usual proportions of the grant should bo paid to 
the members of the excluded presbytery, as regu¬ 
larly as if they still formed a constituent part of tiie 
synod. 

The Irish Presbyterians had, a few years before 
this, received from government the full benefit of the 
Act of Toleration. They had still reason to com- 
> plain of several grievances which remained unre¬ 
dressed. Sites for churches were Tefused by Epis¬ 
copalian landlords. Presbyterians were still excluded 
by the Sacramental Test from places of public trust 
under the erown, and they were liable to be prose- 

u. 


cuted for their marriages celebrated by their own { | 

clergy. The accession of George 11., in 1727, how- I 
ever, was iiailed as holding out favourable prospect . j 
the highest authorities, both in church and state, be- i 
iug generally disposed to relieve them from the dis- I 
abilities under which they still laboured. But though ; 
their hopes from government were now brighten- j 
mg, the social condition of the province of Ulster 
was far from satisfactory, and an extensive emigra¬ 
tion of the agricultural population took place, the 
people Hocking in great numbers to the West Indies. 

An inquiry was immediately instituted by govern¬ 
ment into tlie causes of this alarming diminution of 
the Protestant population in the north of Ireland, 
and the Presbyterians urged anew upon the atten¬ 
tion of the civ il authorities the necessity of repeal¬ 
ing the obnoxious Sacramental Test Aet. The High 
Church party were naturally afraid that the claims 
of the Ulster Presbyterians might be acknowledged, j 
and Dean Swift appeared once more as the stern up- j 
poncut of toleration, publishing a powerful pnmph- i 
let on the subject. In 17.12, the English I’rolestant 
Dissenters exerted themselves strongly to procure ; 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. And j 
in the following year the Irish Presbyterians direct- 
ed their efforts towards the procuring of the re- \ 
peal of their Test Act, but ultbough their claims j 
were admitted by the English ministry, their hopes i 
of redress were once more doomed to be disappoint- i | 
ed. The only relief, indeed, which the Presbyte- ! i 

rians received during the reign of George II., was j 
an aet passed in 1 7.*$H by which they were exempted j 
from all prosecutions for marriages celebrated in their j 
congregations by ministers who had qualified under i 
the. Toleration Aet. 1 

Not withstanding (lie numerous disadvantages mi- ; 
dor which the Ulster Presbyterians had long laboured, i 
their numbers had steadily increased, thirty new eon- : 
gregarious having been organized within the last 1 
thirty years. The consequence of this was, tluff the . 
dividend of the Royal Bounty, which annually ac- ^ 
trued to each individual minister, was rapidly dimiii- ; 
ishing. In these circuiusttwiees, the synod, between 1 j 
the years 1744 and 1750, frequently had under their | j 
consideration the propriety of applying to govern- ; ! 

ment for an addition to the Royal Bounty. It was i 
strongly feared that the cause of the Pretender would j 
be warmly espoused by the Irish Romanists, but all 
apprehensions for the security of Ireland were quiet¬ 
ed by the promptitude with which the Presbyterians 
of Ulster took up arms to resist the euemy should he 
venture to land upon their shores. Their determi¬ 
nation to risk their lives and fortunes in defence ot 
the Protestant king and constitution, was set forth 
in a “ Declaration" which they published tut soon ns I 
the standard of t he Pretender had been raised in Scot¬ 
land. These demonstrations of loyalty were duly ap ! 
predated by the Earl of Chesterfield, the lord-lieuten¬ 
ant, and the Presbyterians were given to expect that j 
they would probably receive some mark of the royal 
<4 • 1 
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favour. la 1740, accordingly, when the rebellion 
had keen suppressed, the synod forwarded a me¬ 
morial to government, act ling forth their present dis¬ 
tressing circumstances, occasioned by the pressing 
poverty of the country, and craving an increase of 
the grant which they had received from the Royal 
Bounty. This memorial appears not to have been 
presented at headquarters; and though, in 1749, a 
similar resolution was formed by the synod, in con¬ 
sequence of discouragements it was speedily aban¬ 
doned. The following year a fund was established 
for the benefit of the widows and families of deceased 
ministers; art institution which lias nourished be¬ 
yond all expectation, and though the endowment 
originally contemplated was £12 annually, each wi¬ 
dow now receives yearly £34, present currency; 
and when a minister dies, leaving a family and no 
widow, the children receive the annuity for ten years. 

The non-subscribers now occupied a separate posi¬ 
tion from the Ulster synod under the name of the 
I’resbytery of Antrim ; but although by their separa¬ 
tion from the body the church was to somo extent puri¬ 
fied, their students being still educated chiefly in Glas¬ 
gow, a class of ministers gradually arose in the synod, 
who held lax, mid, in many cases, erroneous principles, 
micIi as were usually termed New-Light. In the 
course of time this party acquired a complete pre¬ 
ponderance boih of influence and talent in the synod. 
In the Irish Episcopal Church also, at this period, 
that is about the middle of last century, evange¬ 
lical doctrine had almost fled from its pulpits. Sev¬ 
eral of the inferior clergy held Arian opinions, and 
oiio of the bishops was an avowed Unitarian. The 
two parties of Presbyterians, the subscribers and 
lion-subscribers, though ecclesiastically separated 
from each other, wore brought frequently into friendly 
intercourse, on the footing of their common connec¬ 
tion with the Widows 1 Fund, and in theological sen¬ 
timent they began gradually to approximate to each 
othur. Pure Ualvinistie doctrine was now very 
generally repudiated by the leading ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the whole body was gra¬ 
dually drifting away from the good old theology of 
the Westminster Confession. The Sccedors, how* 
over, who preached sound evangelical doctrine, were 
gradually on the increase, and numbers of Presbyte¬ 
rians, who loved the truth, gladly sought refuge 
from the heresy which pervaded their own church in 
the orthodox Seceding congregations. Thus the 
apathy of the synod of Ulster promoted (he suc¬ 
cess of both brandies of the Secession Church, the 
Burghers and the Autiburghers. See Associate 
Presbytery of Ireland. 

So great was the indifference which the Presby¬ 
terian ministers of Ulster manifested even to the con¬ 
cerns of their own church, that not more than one-half, 
ami scarcely somutimes one-third of their entire num¬ 
ber, atteuded the meetings of the general synod. To 
remedy this growing evil, it wns proposed, in the 
meeting of 1752, that the synod should for the fu¬ 


ture be composed of delegates from the respective . 
presbyteries, and that their charges in attending 
should be defrayed by their constituents. The pro¬ 
ject, however, was postponed from year to year, and 
at length abandoned. For a long period the Ulster 
synod bad been Badly degenerating both in doctrine 
and discipline, and while ever since the separa¬ 
tion of the presbytery of Antrim there had been a 
party in the synod who sympathised with the non 
subscribers, that party was no longer a minority, but 
a large and overwhelming majority. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that in 1758 a resolution should 
have liecu unanimously adopted by the synod for 
the renewal of friendly intercourse with the non 
subscribers, who were well known to adhere as firmly 
as ever to their original principles, and to lie depart¬ 
ing more and more widely from the Westminster 
standards. The following year, accordingly, a de¬ 
putation from the presbytery of Antrim appeared at 
the synod, and handed in a commission appointing 
them to attend the synod, and to join in consulta¬ 
tion witli it iu all matters of general concern to tiie 
Protestant Dissenting interest. Borne of the mem¬ 
bers were taken by surprise, and were scarcely pre¬ 
pared for this step on the part of the non-subscribers; 
hut the commission was sustained without opposition 
Next day, however, some of the members adverted 
to the subject, stating that the minute of the previous 
year, inviting the non-subscribers, contemplated their 
taking part in the discussions of the synod only in 
reference to their common Recular concerns. This 
explanation was accepted by the synod. Another 
opportunity soon presented itself of exhibiting pub¬ 
licly the affinity which the two bodies now felt to 
exist between them. George II. having died in 
17C0, the Ulster synod and the Presbytery of An¬ 
trim joined in an address of congratulation to the 
new sovereign, George 111., on his accession to the 
throne, describing themselves as “ The Presbyteriau 
ministers of the Northern Association in Ireland." 
The students of both parties were trained under the¬ 
ological professors, and the ministers held brotherly 
intercourse by preaching in each other's pulpits. 
Nothing, indeed, seemed to lie in the way of a com¬ 
plete coalition, but the fear of alienating a large body 
of the laity who were decidedly opposed to the here¬ 
tical principles avowed by the non-subscribers. In 
the low state to which vital religion had now sunk 
among the Irish Presbyterians, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the cause made so little progress 
among the people, that from 1756 to 1769 only two 
congregations were added to the synod of Ulster. 

Emigration had for a number of yean past dimin¬ 
ished to a considerable extent the number of Presbyte¬ 
rians in the north of Ireland, and the dividend which 
tho Royal Bounty afforded to each minister was so 
small that they had a difficulty in obtaining an ade¬ 
quate maintenance. The natural result of such a state 
of matten was, that the number of candidates for the 
ministry was quite insufficient to supply the vacant 
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eongregstions. This led io a relaxation of tlm rules 
laid down in regard to the course of study necessary 
to obtain license, and men of indifferent qualifica¬ 
tions were both licensed and ordained. But this 
evil was light compared with tho alarming indiffer¬ 
ence to sound doctrine which so extensively pre¬ 
vailed. The doctrines of the Westminster Confes¬ 
sion were almost completely sot at nought, and tho 
proposal was broached by a numlter of ministers to 
set aside the law of subscription. Such, however, 
was the attachment of the laity to the Confession, 
that it was deemed prudent to relinquish the design ; 
although tho supporters of the Confession were imw 
but a minority in tho supreme court, and several 
presbyters dispensed with subscription both in casus 
of license and ordination. 

Though the Irish Presbyterians, both ministers and 
people, were in a very depressed stale, so far as out¬ 
ward prosperity was concerned, and thousands had 
emigrated to America, they were fast rising in poli¬ 
tical importance. When the revolutionary war com¬ 
menced Iwtween America and Britain,'and the 
French took part with the revolted provinces, her 
ships of war threatened a descent upon the coasts of 
Ulster. The government hastened to conciliate all 
parties in Ireland in order to secure their support, 
more especially as the Irish people had voluntarily 
set up an extensive military organization for their own 
defence. In June 1778, or about three months after 
the volunteer companies had licgun to ho formed, the 
Irish House of Commons made another attempt to 
obtain the repeal of the Sacramental Test, a clause 
to that effect having been appended to a bill which 
was designed to relieve the Roman Catholics of some 
sf their disabilities. The bill passe,d with the ap¬ 
pended clause, but when forwarded to England in 
order to receive the sanction of the privy council, it 
was returned without the clause which had been ap¬ 
pended; and tints the grievances of which the Ulster 
Presbyterians had so long complained still remained 
unredressed. The volunteers rapidly increased until 
they reached the large number of 42,000; and while 
a large proportion of the population were tints in 
arms, discontent was rapidly spreading in Conse¬ 
quence of the deep injury which the American war 
had inflicted upon trade. Such a state of tilings 
could not fail to excite considerable anxiety in the 
government; and as a matter of policy, the Irish 
pa rliament had no sooner met in 1779 than a bill 
was introduced, and unanimously carried, for the re¬ 
lief of the grievances of Dissenters. After a little de¬ 
lay the measure having beeh approved by the privy 
council, was sent back to Ireland unaltered, and speed¬ 
ily passed into a law. 

'Hie Irish volunteers had now become a formida¬ 
ble body. On the 15th February 1782 they held a 
meeting at Dungannon, which was attended by the 
representatives of one hundred and forty-three corps 
to military dress, and passed resolutions indicating 
their determination to maintain the principles of con¬ 


stitutional freedom. At this time the volunteers to 
Ireland amounted to uearly 100,000 men, well armed 
and disciplined, who, with one voice, boldly asserted 
the independence of the Irish legislature. It was 
found to be impossible to resist the demands of the 
people, and the English government yielded so far 
os to acknowledge the legislative independence <>• 
Ireland. Various other acts were passed favourable 
to the Presbyterians, among which may be men¬ 
tioned one which declared the validity of all mar¬ 
riages celebrated among Protestant Dissenters by 
ministers of their own denomination. In 1784 a 
further Wm was conferred upon the Ulster synod 
by an increase of the lleginm Donum, the king having 
been pleased to grant £1,000 per annum. Some 
disappointment was felt that the sum was so small, 
but the men of power in Ireland had resisted the be 
stowal of a larger grant. A limit the same time the 
Irish Seeeders rece.it ed a bounty from government o 
£'00 per annum. In the course of a few years tha 
question as to the necessity of a mure adequate pro¬ 
vision for tho Presbyterian ministers was taken up 
by the Irish House of Commons, who passed an 
unanimous resolution to present an address to his 
majesty on the subject. The wishes of the Commons, 
however, were antieipated by a king's letter, dated 
21st January 1792, granting during pleasure an ad¬ 
ditional sutn of £5,000 per annum for the use of tho 
Presbyterian ministers of Ireland. Of this sum tliu 
synod of Ulster and presbytery of Antrim received 
£3,729 Ids. 10d., the rest being distributed among 
the Seeeders, the Southern Association, and the min¬ 
ister of the French congregation, St. Peter’s, Dublin. 
But though favoured with outward prosperity, ilia 
internal condition of the Presbyterian church of Ire 
land was melancholy in the. extreme, erroneous opi¬ 
nions as to the vital doctrines of Christianity being 
openly avowed by the leading ministers of the body. 
Pelagian and semi-pelagian views were very gener 
ally taught from the pulpits. The presbytery of 
Killikagh was particularly noted for the number of 
heretical ministers which it contained. The course 
of education prescribed for students of theology in con¬ 
nection with the synod of Ulster was so limited that 
any candidate who bad attended a divinity class only 
one seasion of five months, might be licensed as a 
preacher. Ministers who had passed through such 
a brief course of study were not likely to prove effi¬ 
cient instructors or able delenders of the faith. Tho 
subject was brought under the notice of the general 
synod, and in 1780 the Belfast academy was opened, 
though it does not appear to have been attended by 
any considerable number of students of divinity 
these continuing still to resort to the Scottish uni¬ 
versities. At tiiis period tjie church mode little or 
no progress. For the twenty years preceding 1789 
not one new congregation was regularly established. 
The Seeeders and Reformed Presbyterians, however 
were, during the same time, rapidly on the increase, 
in 1795 the Qovernme' t had signified their to 
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| tcution of erecting am) endowing a seminary at 
j Maynooth for training candidates for the Romish 
I priesthood. Some hopes were at the name time tn- 
| tertained that the English jmrliamont would vote a 
| sum for the estahlislnnunt of a l'resbyteriau college 
I in Ulster. Negotiations wure carried on for some 
| time with men in power, but to the mortification of 
! thu Irish I’rotestuuts, Maynooth was Imilt and eu- 
I (lowed, while the establishment of a Protestant se¬ 
minary was postpoood for an indefinite period. The 
state of Ireland was now such as tilled the hearts of 
all good men with sorrow and alarm. “The three 
Romish provinces," says Dr. Reid, “exhibited a mi- 
scialilo array of ignorance, poverty, protligacy, and 
outrage. Even in Ulster, laxity of principle had in¬ 
troduced luxity of practice,—drunkenness, profane 
swearing, and Sabbath breaking were fearfully pre¬ 
valent, and the writings of Thomas Paine, which had 
been diligently circulated, had extensively (Utilised 
the leaven of infidelity.” 

Such was the moral condition of Ireland when 
.ho rebellion of 17‘J8 broke out. The object of 
this conspiracy was wholly of a political nature, 
having in \imv the separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain, and the erection of an independent 
republic. The Irish Presbyterian ministers, ns a 
j body, steadfastly opposed all insurrectionary move¬ 
ments, and gave no countenance to the Society of 
United Irishmen. The. same sentiments wore shared 
by a large portion of the Presbyterian laity. In 
several districts of Down and Antrim, however, and 
especially in the town of Belfast, a spirit of disitflec- 
tion was widely (Utilised among the people. But it 
! was highly creditable to thu ministers connected 
j with the synod of Ulster, that very few of their order 
j were implicated in the Rebellion, and such was the 
| confidence which the military authorities reposed in 
the loyalty of the ministers, that the meeting of 
j synod in 1798 was held with their sanction, aud 
under their protection. At that meeting a resolu¬ 
tion was passed expressing strong disapprobation of 
the conduct of those individuals belonging to their 
Docks who had taken part in the conspiracy. A 
pastoral address was also drawn up, and addressed 
■ to the l’resbyteriau people, remonstrating with those 
; who had joined the ranks of the rebels. The 
sum of £500 was unanimously voted to the gov¬ 
ernment towards the defence of the kingdom; and 
the presbyteries were enjoined under penalty of 
severe censure to institute a solemn inquiry into the 
1 conduct of ministers and licentiates charged with 
, seditious and treasonable practices, and to report to 
, next meeting of synod. When the synod met in 
j June 1799, the reports from the several presbyteries 
1 showed that very few of the ministers had beep con- 
i corned in the Rebellion, and that only one, the Rev. 

; James Porter of Urey abbey, had been arrested, tried, 

I and executed for treasonable practices. Of the small 
number involved ii* the Rebellion, two were reported 
j *h still in confinement; others had expressed their 
i t 


sincere contrition; others were no longer connected 
with the body, and the remainder had either volun¬ 
tarily, or with the permission of the government, re¬ 
moved from the kingdom. It may be noticed, that 
the greater number of the l'resbyteriau ministers 
who were implicated in the Rebellion held New 
Light principles. 

The project now began to be started of a legisla 
tive union between Great Britain and Ireland. To 
reconcile all parties of tho Irish people to this most 
important measure, various inducements were held 
out. The members of the synod of Ulster were as¬ 
sured that, a university for their special benefit would 
be founded at Armagh, and a divinity professorship T 
endowed; that the lkgium Donum wuuld be liberally 
increased, and tliat a royal commissioner of their 
own communion should sit in their annual synod, as 
in the General Assembly of the Established Church 
of Scotland. All these proposals were afterwards 
abandoned, except that which referred to an increase 
of the llcifiunt Donum. While this subject was 
under consideration, the union of the two countries 
of Great. Britain and Ireland was consummated. 
This great event took place on the 1st of January 
1W1. Some apprehensions were entertained that, 
in consequence of a change of government which 
happened about this time, the proposed increase of 
the Ilrtjium Donum might not be obtained, but at 
the annual meeting of the synod of Ulster in 1802, 
it was officially announced that “ his Majesty’s con¬ 
fidential servants had come to a determination to 
recommend to the king to increase the Iiegium. Do¬ 
num in the next year, aud that a future communica 
tiim would be made as to the amount, and the regu 
lations which it might bo thought necessary to 
adopt." A new arrangement accordingly was made, 
the members of the synod of Ulster, and of the 
synod of Antrim, to whom alone the grant was re¬ 
stricted, being divided into three classes, those located 
in cities or large towns, those in the more populous 
districts, and those in more thinly peopled localities. 
The congregations amounted at this time to 186, 
which were divided into three classes, containing 62 
each. The ministers, according as they belonged 
to the first, second, or third class, were to receive 
respectively, £100, £75, or £50 each per annum. 
The agent for the distribution of the bounty was 
henceforth to be appointed and paid by government. 
Much dissatisfaction was expressed by many mem¬ 
bers of the synod with the system of classification, 
but the government refused to modify the terms of 
the grant, and they were therefore with some mur¬ 
muring submitted to. The Regium Donum to the 
synod of Ulster and presbytery of Antrim, had pre¬ 
viously amounted to £6,329 6s. 10d., but by the ad¬ 
dition now made'it amounted in 1803 to £14,970 
18s. 10d., late Irish currency. Such a liberal gov¬ 
ernment allowance was received with satisfac tion and 
gratitude, and the result lias been such, even in s 
political and financial point of view, that the gov 
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eminent has never had cause to redout of its liber¬ 
ality. 

It is lamentable to reflect, that at the very time 
when the synod of Ulster was experiencing so largely 
ami liberally the countenance of government, its use¬ 
fulness as a Christian institution was at a low ebb. 
Many of tho ministers had imbibed Ariun and even 
Unitarian principles. The subscribers awl non- 
subscribers were so mingled together, that it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the one jiarty from 
the other, and in 1805, the synod unanimously re¬ 
solved that the licentiates of the presbytery of An 
trim, of the Southern Association, and of the Chun-h 
of Scotland, should be fully entitled to officiate in its 
pulpitB. In such a state of matters practical religion 
among the people hod sunk, as was naturally to lie 
expected, to a very low Btate. Hut bow often has 
the truth of the Divitie promise been exemplified in 
the history of every section of the church of Christ, 

“ At evening time it shall be light.” In the midst 
of the spiritual darkness and death which now over¬ 
spread the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, there 
were still found some godly ministers and praying 
people who longed and looked for a revival of true 
vital religion in the land. Nor did they long and 
look in vain. No sooner had the excitement of the 
Rebellion passed away, than a number of pious 
ministers and laymen belonging to the various Pro¬ 
testant denominations met at Armagh, and formed 
an association under the designation of the ‘Evan¬ 
gelical Society of Ulster,’ having in view the estab¬ 
lishment of a system of itinerant preaching through¬ 
out the towns and villages of the province. A 
number of Congregationalistsor Independent churches 
sprung up about this time in Ulster, and several of 
the Secession ministers with their congregations 
joined that body. One eminent minister belonging 
to the synod of Ulster, the Rev. Alexander Carson 
of Tobermore, withdrew from the body and joined 
the Baptists. Amid the keen discussions which 
agitated both the synod of Ulster and the Secession 
synods on the subject of the Regimn Donum, a num¬ 
ber of the lay members belonging to both bodies 
passed over to the Reformed Presbyterian church, 
which repudiated a state endowment. Besides, so 
sealous was this last-mentioned denomination, and 
so faithfully did they preach the pure gospel of 
Christ, that numbers of the more pious portion of 
the community hastened to join them, so that numer¬ 
ous congregations arose in all parts of tlic country 
professing the principles of the Reformed Presby¬ 
terians. 

The rapid increase of the other branches of the 
Protestant Dissenters in Ireland, had a decidedly 
beneficial influence upon the synod of Ulster. Arum 
and Socinian preachers began now to he discoun¬ 
tenanced by the people, and whenever a vacancy 
occurred, their places were filled by evangelical 
ministers. A better spirit now showed itself iu the 
deliberations of the synod. Plans were devised, and , 


money was raised for tho supply of llihlcs on easy 
terms to the poorer classes of Presbyterians. This 
benevolent and truly Christian movement was chiclly 
carried forward by Mr., afterwards Dr. llannn m 
Belfast, to whom on many accounts the Presbyte¬ 
rians of Ireland are under deep obligations. Tho 
appointment of this excellent, mid able evangelical 
minister as Professor of Theology, which took plueu 
in 1817, by a unanimous vote of synod, formed a 
new cm in the history of the Presbyterian church of 
Ireland. It indicated that sound evangelical doc¬ 
trine had now obtained an ascendency in the synod; 
it cemented the union between the General Synod mid 
the Belfast Institution, mid it enabled the church to 
train its students at home, instead of obliging them 
to repair for their theological education to Scottish 
universities. The synod now began to raise tho 
standard of education among its candidates Ibr 
license, and to carry out this important object, 
the students were required to devote two sessions 
instead of one to the study of theology. Sinew 
that time another session has been added to the 
theological curriculum. For a long time the sy¬ 
nod of Ulster bad held ecclesiastical intercourse 
with tlte synod of Munster and the presbytery of 
Antrim; and this was tolerated, though most reluc 
trnitly, by the evangelical ministers, who were yeiuly 
on the increase, its long as there was no ecclesiasti¬ 
cal code to which they could appeal; hut a canon of 
discipline and church government having been pre¬ 
pared and adopted by the synod iu 1824, the eerie- 
Mm deal relationship between the synod mid tlui 
Munster and Antrim brethren censed to he reeog- 
nixed. And another advantage which accrued to the 
church from its possession of a regular code of laws 
was, tliat the question of subscription to the stand¬ 
ards was finally settled by the established rule, that 
“presbyteries, before they license candidates to 
preach the gospel, shall ascertain the soundness of 
their faith, either by requiring subscription to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, or by such exami¬ 
nations as they shall consider best adapted for tins 
purpose." Some definite, artungement on this point 
was absolutely demanded by the position of tho 
church at this period. For half-a-century the prac¬ 
tice of requiring subscription from either licentiates 
or ordained ministers had been unknown, and as the 
natural consequence of such laxity, heresy had grown 
up and been tolerated in the bosom of the, Presby¬ 
terian church. To such an extent had this evil 
spread that, according to a statement made by Dr. 
Cooke, when examined before the Commissioner) of 
Irish Education Inquiry, of two hundred ministers 
belonging to the Ulster synod, about thirty-five were 
Arlans. The evidence containing this statement 
appeared in February 1827, and its publication 
caused no small excitement; rqpre especially as in 
addition to Dr. Cooke’s startling statement, the fact 
became known that the Rev, William Porter, who 
wa.- then clerk of the Ulsti .• synod, had, iu answer to 
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' the inquiries of the Commissioners, openly avowed 
himself to be an Arian, anil expressed his belief that 
i the system was “gaining ground among the think¬ 
ing few,” giving it as his opinion, that there were 
“more real Arians than professed ones" amongst 
the ministers with whom he was officially connected. 
At the next annual meeting of synod, a motion was 
proposed to tins effect that “ the Rev. William Por¬ 
ter having publicly avowed himself to be an Arian, 
bo no longer continued clerk.” After a long and 
keen debate, it was agreed to condemn certain parts 
of Ids evidence, but that lie should he allowed to re¬ 
tain his situation as clerk of the synod. The matter 
did not terminate here however. Mr., now l)r. 

| Cooke, wtio has ever proved himself the champion 
! of orthodoxy against error of every kind, moved that 
the members of the court, “ for the purpose of afford¬ 
ing a public testimony to the truth, as well as of 
vindicating their religious character as individuals, 
declare, that they do most firmly hold and believe 
the doctrine concerning the nature of God contained 
in these words of the Westminster Shorter Cate¬ 
chism, namely, that ‘ there are three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are. one. God, (lie same in substance, 
equal in power and glory.’" This motion was admi¬ 
rably fitted to test the principles of the body, and 
accordingly a discussion ensued of the most ear¬ 
nest and exciting kind, which lasted for two entire 
days, at the close of which Mr. Cooke's motion was 
carried by an overwhelming majority, only two 
I ministers venturing to vote in opposition to it, while 
! eight declined voting. 

No sooner had the synod closed its sittings, than 
the Aritui party in the church resolved to make, a 
desperate struggle in defence of their principles. 
Mr. Montgomery of Strabane had delivered a bril¬ 
liant speech in support of the New-Light opinions, 
and this able production was forthwith printed ami 
industriously circulated, and a few days before the 
meeting of the synod in 1828, the author was pre¬ 
sented by bis admirers witli a complimentary address 
and a service of plate'. The whole Presbyterian 
body were keenly alive to the importance of this 
meeting of synod. It was more numerously attended 
by both ministers and elders than any synod had 
ever been in the whole course of the history of the 
Irish Presbyterian church. Tins was felt to lie the 
crisis of the Arian controversy, and the immense 
majority of the Presbyterian laity being decidedly in 
favour of the Old-Light principles, watched with the 
most intense intorest the proceedings of the church 
at this eventful period. Mr. Cooke, as he had done 
from the commencement of the controversy, took the 
lead against the Arians, and to put an end to the 
growth of this noxious heresy within the church, lie 
moved a series of overtures, the obvious design of 
which was to exclude from the sacred office all 
Arians, Sociniaus, ■Pelagians, and Anninians, as well 
«s all whn were destitute ot' vital godliness. These 


overtures, which passed by a large majority, are too 
important not to be inserted in full. They were as 
follows:— 

“ I. That many of the evils which now unhappily 
exist in the General Synod of Ulster, have arisen 
from the admission of persons holding Arian senti¬ 
ments, contrary to the accredited standards of this 
body, as founded on tin; Word of God, from the oc 
casional admission of others, who, though nominally 
holding in sound words and profession the form of 
godliness, were yet deniers of the power thereof, and 
consequently destitute of that zeal which is neces 
sary to the dissemination of the gospel. 

“ 11. That while we are individually hound to use 
all Scriptural means to guard against the coutinn 
ancc of these evils, it is also our duty as a church to 
adopt such regulations os may, with the Divine bless 
ing, prove effectual to prevent the introduction n> 
ministers unenlightened by the Spirit, of God, and to 
advance spiritual religion in our Church courts and 
congregations. 

“III. That before any person he recognized as a 
candidate for the ministry, he shall, previously to 
entering a theological class, lie enjoined to present 
himself at our annual meeting to he examined by a 
committee of this synod respecting his personal re¬ 
ligion, his knowledge of the Scriptures, especially 
his views of the doctrines of the Trinity, original sin, 
justification by faith, and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, and likewise as to his motives for offering 
himself a candidate for the sacred office of the min¬ 
istry ; and that should any such examinant he found 
opposed to those doctrines, or appear to be destitute 
of vital godliness, lie shall in no ease be recognized 
as a candidate for the ministry of this synod. 

“ IV. That students after having finished their 
theological course, and their trials in the presbytery, 
shall again present themselves for a similar examina¬ 
tion before the same committee, and it shall be the 
duty of that committee to ascertain their soundness 
in the faith, by requiring from them a statement of 
their views of the doctrines contained in the West¬ 
minster Confession of Faith. 

“V. That if any person thus licensed be after¬ 
wards fotmd not to preach the doctrines of the Tri¬ 
nity, original sin, justification by faiih, and regenera¬ 
tion by the Iloly Spirit, or to avow any principles in 
opposition to these doctrines, he shall not be con¬ 
tinued in fellowship with this body 

“ VI. Persons who are already preachers in this 
body, but have not been licensed according to these 
regulations, shall, previously to ordination, be requir¬ 
ed to undergo a similar examination. 

“ VII. Should any person lie licensed or ordained 
in opposition to these regulations, such license or 
ordination shall not be deemed valid hy this body. 

“VIII. The committee for these examinations 
shall annually be appoiuted in open synod.” 

The design of this last overture was to exclude all 
Arians from the committee of examination. 
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The synod, by passing these overtures, bad evi¬ 
dently taken a step which most effectually excluded 
Arians from the ministry in connection with the 
synod of Ulster. The New-Light party now saw 
I that it was next to impossible for them to continue 
j much longer in the communion of the synod, and 
> they began seriously to meditate the propriety of 
I separating from the body. A few months, accord- 
I iugly, after the meeting of synod, a meeting was 
{ convened in Belfast, and a remonstrance adopted, 

1 in which they plainly stated that if the obnox- 
j ions overtures were not repealed, they would Iks 
j compelled to form themselves into a separate as- 
1 sociation. Next synod, which was to meet at 
Lurgan in June 1829, was expected to decide the 
fate of the Arian party, hut the pressure of other 
business compelled the postponement of the sub' 
ject to a special synod, which was appointed to 
lie held in Cookstown on the third Tuesday of the 
following August. Before that da}', however, the 
Arians met in Belfast, and agreed to absent them- 
j selves from the ensuing synod, feeling that it was usc- 
| less to prolong a contest so unequal. Mr. Porter alone 
j of all the New-Light party was present at the synod, 
! and read an address explaining the cause of their 
j absence. Their remonstrance was presented, signed 
by 18 ministers, 15 students or licentiates, 197 elders, 
! 138 members of the committees of congregations, 
and 314 seatholders. In the address which Mr. 
Porter read, a request was made that if the overtures 
were confirmed, the synod should nominate a com¬ 
mittee furnished with full power to enter into uti 
arrangement with them for a Christian and friendly 
separation. The synod acceded to the proposal, ami 
a conference was arranged to take place in Belfast 
on the 9th of the following September. The result 
was, tliat seventeen ministers withdrew from the 
jurisdiction of the synod of Ulster, and formed 
themselves into a separate body on the 25th of 
May 1830, under the name of the Remonstrant 
Synod or Ulster (which see). They were still 
permitted by government, however, to enjoy their 
share of the Regium Donum, they retained their in¬ 
terest in the Widows’ Fund, and they continued in 
possession of tlieir places of worship though num¬ 
bers of their people now forsook their ministry. 

FVom the date of the withdrawal of the Unitarians 
the Ulster synod began to experience a great revival of 
true religion, and to make rapid progress in the work 
of church extension. “ Within twelve months after 
the adoption of the overtures in 1828," as we learn 
from Dr. Reid, “ no less tlutn eleven new congrega¬ 
tions sprang up in the synod, and in the ten years 
immediately following the Arian separation, the 
growth of the body was greater tlian it had been 
during the century preceding. From 1729 to 1829, 
the synod added only about seventy-three to the 
number of its congregations; from 1830 to 1840 no 
less than eighty-three congregations were erected.” 
The important subject of theological education now 


occupied much attention, and in the course of seven j 
years the number of professors was trebled, and in j 
1840 it was proposed to add another session to tiu> 
theological curriculum. The synod engaged also j 
with redoubled zeal in the cause of missions tmili at 
home and abroad. For some years the national 
system of education established by government j 
for Ireland occasioned keen discussion, and even 
angry controversy, but in January 1840 the synod ! 
succeeded in obtaining such modifications of the 
system as enabled it to accept assistance from the ; 
funds provided by the lcgislnturc. Another topic of 
great importance was brought under the considera¬ 
tion of the synod, that of subscription to the (Vn 

fessiou of Faith. In 1832 the synod agreed .. 

quire subscription from candidates for license or 
ordination, but at the same time a written explana¬ 
tion was allowed on any point about which scruples 
were entertained. This rule, however, was found to 
give rise, in-many cases, to considerable ciuImuthsh. 
ment, ami in 1835 the synod resolved that in future 
no exceptions or explanations were to lm received, ! 
but that tile candidates for license or ordination 1 
must give an unqualified subscription to the for- 1 
inula. This measure was followed by a renewal id 1 
communion with the Church of Scotland, the Gen - 
eral Assembly in the following May uunniinmisly , 
agreeing to readmit the incnilicrs of the Ulster sy¬ 
nod to ministerial fellowship. 

It was quite obvious, from the whole proceedings 
of the synod, that a doctrinal reformation had Inch 
wrought in the. church, commencing from the separa¬ 
tion of the Arian or Sociniuu party. The adoption 
of the overture requiring unqualified subscription 
was the crowning act of this great revival. AH the 
evangelical Dissenters rejoiced in the all-importunl 
change which had thus licui effected in this interest¬ 
ing section of the Protestant Church in Ireland. The 
Irish Secession Church seemed to sympathise more 
than any other with the Ulster synod in its reno¬ 
vated stale. The two bodies were now completely 
agreed both in doctrine awl polity, besides having 
been placed by the government in 1838 on precisely 
the same footing as to the reception of the Rrgvtm 
Donum. A desire began to lie very generally enter¬ 
tained accordingly, tliat a union of the two churches 
should take place as soon as possible. The move¬ 
ment on the subject commenced among the students 
connected with the Belfast Academical Institution, 
and from them it spread among the elders and people 
of both denominations. In 1839 memorials in fa¬ 
vour of a union were presented both to the synod of 
Ulster and the Secession synod. Committees were 
appointed on both sides to prepare preliminaries, 
and after agreeing in their separate judicatories to 
flic terms of incorporation, the two bodies were for- ! 
mally united into one church on the 10th July 1840, 
the united synods being regularly constituted under 
the title of the General Assembly of the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church of Ireland. Thus the Ulster synod, by 
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| thin happy union, received an accession to its num- 
fwrs of 141 additional congregations, raising its entire 
number to 433, and the whole united body whs 
divided into 33 presbyteries, which have since been 
increased to five synods, 36 presbyteries, 491 crm- 
j gregations, and 533 ministers. The Irish I rusby- 
j Ierian Church from this time took a high position 
as a large and influential body. An attempt was 
made soon after the union to prevent Presbyterian 
ministers from celebrating marriages between then- 
own people and Episcopalians, and the English 
judges oven went so far as to declare such mavriases 
illegal. But in 1814 an Ret was obtained from the 
legislature warranling the exercise of the disputed 
| privilege, where at least one of the parties belongs 
I to his own denomination. An Episcopalian minister, 
however, can perform the ceremony where both I he 
parties aro Presbyterians or Humanists, and no min¬ 
ister not connected with the Establishment can le¬ 
gally marry an Episcopalian or a Romanist. 

In 1846 a wealthy lady connected with the Pres¬ 
byterian church bequeathed a sum of £20,000 to¬ 
wards the erection and endowment of a Presbyterian 
college. Considerable discussion took place as to 
the most suitable locality for such an institution, but 
it has at length boon built in tho town of Londonder¬ 
ry. Within tho last sixteen years, as we. learn from 
Dr. Dill, the Home Mission of the Irish Presbyte¬ 
rian Church has planted about 160 now churches in 
destitute localities ; established a number of mission- 
stations and out-stations in the south and west; sup¬ 
ported from 300 to 400 Irish and English mission 
schools, in which upwards of 20,(XX) Roman Catho¬ 
lics have boon taught to read tho Scriptures; and 
circulated large numbers of Billies and tracts in po¬ 
pish districts. The Home Mission has two depart¬ 
ments of operation, tho one devoted to the conversion 
of Roman Catholics, and the other to the supply of 
the spiritual wants of the Protestant population, and 
especially the Presbyterian. The mission to Ho¬ 
man Catholics is again divided into two branches, 
one to the English-speaking, and the other to the 
Irish-speaking Roinauisis, both of which have, 
through tho Divine blessing, led to the rescue of 
many from the errors of Romanism, and their admis¬ 
sion into the communion of the. Presbyterian Church. 

1RVINGITES. See Arosroufl Catholic 
Church. 

1SBRANIKI, a sect of Russian Dissenters which 
| arose about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
j The appearance of this sect excited no small commo- 
i tion. The name which they assumed means the 
1 Company of the Elect, but their enemies styled them 
| j Rtukiilniki or SSdtumatia. Borne Lutheran writers 
I have alleged that these Isbraniki were sprung from 
the ancient Booomiles (which see). The cause of 
their separation fvopi the national church appears 
to have been somewhat, singular. The church 
books, which wore -printed in 1562 under the czar, 
John Basilides, were printed from manuscript co¬ 


pies, which being considered incorrect, were some 
what altered in their printed form. The changes 
introduced were regarded by some as teaching un¬ 
sound doctrine, and a sect having arisen who ad¬ 
hered to the former hooks, called themselves by the 
name of Slurovertxi, or believers in the old faith. 
These Dissenters, however, were comparatively few 
in number till about the middle of the following cen¬ 
tury, when, in consequence of the church-books hav¬ 
ing been revised by the patriarch Nikon, the outcry 
of unsound doctrine was again raised, and the number 
of Dissenters increased. Of all the doctrines which 
they held, that which gave greatest offence was their 
denial of different orders and gradations of clergy. 
On account chiefly of this tenet they were exposed 
to much persecution, hut under Alexander I. they 
were tolerated by the State. 

ISIS, one of the principal deities of the ancient j 
Egyptians, the wife of Osiris and the mother ot 
Hunts. Hlie was the goddess of the earth, and pro¬ 
cessions were held in her honour, at which her vo¬ 
taries carried wheat, liarley, and other cereal grains. 
Osiris symbolized the sun and the Nile, Isis repre 
seated the moon and Egypt fertilized by the Nile. 
Osiris was worshipped under the form of tui ox or a 
bull (see Arts); Isis under the form of a cow. As 
the mythology of ancient Greece lias been believed 
to be derived from that of Egypt, Isis oamc to lie 
identified with Denwttrr; and hence the fabulous 
stories in regard to the latter came to be transferred 
to the former. Isis was also worshipped in Greece 
under the names of J'elatjia and jlujyptiu ; while, in 
tho western parts of Europe, her worship was in 
course of time likewise established. In the time ol 
Bulla it came to be introduced at Home, but the pri¬ 
vate observance of the rites of Isis was afterwards 
forbidden on account of their immoral character. 
For the same reason her temples were destroyed by 
(he public authorities at Rome, but so partial were 
the people to the worship of Isis, that it was re 
stored and sanctioned by the triumvirs in 1). C. 43. 
Under Augustus this licentious worship was again 
forbidden, but it wasrevived under Vespasian, and con¬ 
tinued until the introduction of Christianity which 
gradually banished all Pagan worship throughout the 
Roman empire. Apulcius introduces Isis as giv¬ 
ing the following account of herself: “ I am Nature, 
the mother of all things, mistress of the elements, 
the beginning of ages, the sovereign of gods, the 
queen of the Manes, the first of the heavenly natures, 
the uuiform face of the gods and goddesses. It is I who 
govern the luminous firmament of heaven, the salu¬ 
tary breezes of the sea, and the horrid silence ot 
heaven, with a nod. My divinity alone, though 
multiform, is honoured with different ceremonies, and 
under different names. The Phrygians call me the 
Pessinuntian Mother of the gods; the Athenians, 
the Cecropian Mother; the Cyprians, the Paphian 
Venus; the Sicilians, the Stygian Proseipine; the 
Cretans, Diana Dictynna; the Eleusinians. the Old 
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goddess Ceres; some Juno, some Rellona; others 
Hecate; and others, again, Rh&mnusia. The orien¬ 
tal Ethiopians and Egyptians honour me with pecu¬ 
liar ceremonies, and call me by my trae name Isis.” 

ISITES, a Mohammedan sect who believed the 
Koran to have been created. They alleged that the 
Koran delivered by Mohammed was merely a copy 
»f that which was written by God himself, and was 
kept in the library of heaven; and to reconcile this 
notion with the statement of Mohammed, they de¬ 
clared that when the prophet affirmed that the Komn 
waa not. created, he referred to the original, and not 
to his own copy. See Koran. 

ISJE, the name of a central province of Japan, to 
which the religious sect of the Si moists requires 
each of its adherents to make a pilgrimage once a- 
ycar, or at least once in their life. In Isfn is the 
grand Mia, or temple of Tenttia- Dai-Dsm, which is 
the model after which all the other temples are built. 
An account of this celebrated pilgrimage is given by 
Kscmpfer, whose words we quote: “ This pilgrimage 
is made at all times of the year, but |>articulurly in 
the spring, at which season vast multitudes of these 
pilgrims arc Reen upon the roads. The Japanese of 
both sexes, young and old, rich and poor, undertake 
this meritorious journey, generally speaking, on foot, 
in order to obtain, at this holy place, indulgences and 
remission of their sins. Some of these pilgrims arc 
so poor, that they must live wholly upon wlmt they 
get by begging. On this account, and by reason of 
their great number, they are exceedingly trouble¬ 
some to the princes and lords, who at that time of 
the year go to court, or come thence, though other¬ 
wise they address themselves in a very civil manner, 
bareheaded, and with a low, submissive voice, say¬ 
ing, * Great Lord, be pleased to give the poor pilgrim 
a seni, towards the expense of his journey to Isje,’ 
or words to that effect. Of all the Japanese, the in¬ 
habitants of Jcdo and the province Osju are the most 
inclined to this pilgrimage. Children, if apprehen¬ 
sive of severe punishment for their misdemeanors, 
will run away from their parents and go to Isje, 
thence to fetch an O/arri, or indulgence, which upon 
their return is deemed a sufficient expiation of their 
crimes, and a sure means to reconcile them to their 
friends. Multitudes of these pilgrims are obliged to 
pass whole nights lying in the open Helds, exposed to 
all the injuries of wind and weather, some for want 
of room in inns, others out of poverty; and of these 
last many are found dead on the road, in which case 
their O/arri, if they have any about them, is care¬ 
fully taken up and hid in the next tree or bush. 

“ Others make this pilgrimage in a comical and 
merry way, drawing people’s eyes upon them, as well 
as getting their mousy. They form themselves into 
companies, generally of four persons, clad in white 
linen, after the fashion of the Kuge, or persons of the 
holy ecclesiastical court of the Pairi. Two of them 
walking a grave, slow, deliberate pace, and standing 
often still, carry a large barrow adorned and hung 


about with dr-branches ami cut white paper, on which 
they place a resemblance of a large bell, made ot 
light substance, or a kettle, or something else, allud¬ 
ing to some old romantic histtry of their gods and 
ancestors; whilst a third, with a commander’s staff in 
Iu'r hand, adorned, ont of respect to his office, with a 
hunch of white paper, walks, or rather dances, before 
the barrow, singing with a dull, heavy voice, a song 
relating to the subject they are about to represent. 
Meanwhile, the fourth goes begging before the 
houses, or addresses himself to charitable travellers 
and receives and keeps the money which is given 
them. Their day’s journeys are so short, that they 
can easily spend the whole summer upon such an 
expedition.” 

It would appear from the accounts of travellers, 
that Isje, the object of this most meritorious of pil¬ 
grimages, presents nothing that corresponds to its 
fame, or the greatness of the empire. It is rather 
held forth as a monument of antique poverty and sim 
plicity. The Mia or temple where the pilgrims pay 
their devotions, is a low wooden edifice, with a Hat 
thatched roof, and on entering nothing Is to he seen 
but n looking-glass of cast metal, which is regarded 
as a symbol of the J)eity, and some white paper cut in 
different forms, which they take for an emblem of 
the purity of the heart. The doors are likewise em¬ 
bellished with white, paper. When any one corner 
to worship at the temple, lie never presumes to enter, 
but Btands without, and while lie says his prayers, 
he looks only into it through a lattice-window. 

ISLAM, the name given by Mohammed to the 
religion which he taught. The word means either 
“ resignation to the will of God," or “a slate of sal¬ 
vation,” but the former is the meaning recognized 
by the majority of the Mohammedan writers. Faith 
in the Koran is Isliin, and a believer derives from the 
same Arabic root the name of Moslem or Mussul¬ 
man. The word Isldm is also sometimes used to 
denote the whole body of the faithful ; hut they are 
more generally called Moslems or Mussulmans. See 
Mohammkdanm. 

ISLEBIAN8. See Antinomians. 

ISMAILIVAII, or Ismaixianh, a Mohammedan 
sect which branched off from the Hciiiitkh (which 
see), in the. age of the seventh Ini,bn. .laafar, the 
sixth Imiim, had nominated Ids son Ismail his suc- 
. essor, but on his premas ore deal li he declared his 
second son Moussa his heir. Now as Ismail had 
left children, those of the Srhitie* who rcgnrdcd the 
J intimate as hereditary, denied the right of Jaafar to 
make a second nomination. They formed a sect ac¬ 
cordingly, called Itmadime, to which belonged the 
Futimitr Caliphs of Egypt, ajid also the Assassins 
(which see), whose name was once so justly dreaded 
both in Europe and Asia. The. IsmaeUans were a 
secret association, as has already been described 
under the article A hswisiiu, in which the history of 
the sect is given. The followieg account, however 
of the Ei_ 7 i'tian lsmaeliam, as given by Dr. Taylor 
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may intercut the reader: “ The Ismaelians of Egypt 
met in their grand lodge twice every week; their 
president, or Dai-al-Duat, paid a formal visit to the 
sovereign, and lectured him on some portion of the 
secret doctrines. Maoris! tells u» that the degrees 
of the order wore extended in Egypt from seven to 
nine, and furnishes us with the following account of 
the stages of initiation. In the first stage, the can- 
didate was shown the doubts and difficulties attend¬ 
ing the religion of the Koran, he was inspired with 
an anxious desire to have its mysteries explained, 
nnd some glimpses of the Ismaelian doctrine were 
then afforded, in order that he might be induced to 
take an oath of blind faith and unlimited obedience 
to Ids Dai, or instructor. In the second stage the 
nature of the lmtonate, as a divine institution, was 
explained. The peculiar doctrines of the Ismueliatm 
commenced at the third degree, when the candidates 
were taught that the number of I nitons was seven, 
arid that Ismail was the lost and greatest. In the 
fourth stage it was declared, that since, the creation 
thero had been seven legislators divinely inspired, 
each of whom had modilied the. doctrines of his pre¬ 
decessors. These seven prophets were said to be 
‘endowed with power of speech’ because they au¬ 
thoritatively declared the divine will; they were 
each followed by ‘a mute prophet,’ that is, one 
whose duty was simply to enforce the doctrines of 
the preceding, without the power of altering or 
modifying them. The seven legislators were Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, Mohammed, ami 
Ismail; their seven disciples or ‘myto prophets’ 
wore Seth, Shorn, Ishmocl, Aaron, Simon (Peter), 
Ali, and Mohammed the son of Ismail. 

“ In the fifth degree, it was declared that each of 
the ‘mute prophets’had appointed twelve Dais, or 
apostles to spread the knowledge of the faith, and 
that the number twelve was next in sanctity to the 
number seven. Having passed through these inferior 
degrees, in which the great aim of all the tenets 
taught was to inspire converts with a high respect 
for their instructors, the secret doctrines were re¬ 
vealed to them in tho nejt gradations. Those who 
attaiued the sixth degree, were, told that religious 
legislation should be subordinate to philosophical; 
in the seventh stage, they wore introduced to tho 
mystical speculations, which characterize Oriental 
metaphysics; in the eighth, they were taught the 
indifference of human actions, and in the ninth, the 
initiated received their final lesson, ‘ to believe no¬ 
thing and dare every tiling.’ ” 

1SOC1IRISTJE (Gr. equal to Christ), sonic fol¬ 
lowers of Origen, who were charged with maintain¬ 
ing that the Apostles were raised to equal glory 
with their Master. They were condemned by a 
council at Constantinople in A. D. 653. 

ISRAELITES. See Jews. 

ISUAF1L, the angel who, according to the Mo¬ 
hammedans, will sound the trumpet which is to sum¬ 
mon the world to judgment on the great day. 


ISTHMIAN GAMES, one of the groat national 
festivals among the ancient Greeks, which derived 
its name from the isthmus of Corinth on which it 
was celebrated. The games were held in honour ot 
Ptmitlon every third year, althcjgh Pliny alleges 
that they were celebrated every fifth year. They 
consisted of wrestling, horse and chariot races, and 
other athletic exercises; along with contests in musie 
and poetry. At a later period, fighting of animals 
was introduced among the amusements of the joyful 
festive season. The viutors in the Isthmian games 
received a garland of pine-leaves or of ivy. See 
Games. 

I3TJ1M1US, a surname of Poseidon (which see), 
derived from the isthmus of Corinth, on which stood 
a temple dedicated to his worship. 

ITALIC SCHOOL, a sect of ancient Greek phi 
losophers, founded by Pythagoras, who flourished in 
the last half of the sixth century before Christ. lie 
commenced with the great general idea of absolute, 
all-comprehending unity, which he called the Monad, 
and which included spirit and matter, but without 
separation or division. This Monad was the Py¬ 
thagorean god. From unity arises multiplicity, or 
tho universe consisting of manifold beings, all evolved 
from Hie original Monad. Matter when thus disen¬ 
gaged from the primitive unity becomes the priu 
ciplo of darkness, ignorance, instability and change, 
while spiritual beings, in the same circumstances, 
have fallen iuto a state of imperfection and division. 
In its fundamental character then the Grecian Italic 
school wns essentially pantheistic. 

According to this system, ali the efforts of intelli¬ 
gence and will ought to be directed towards their 
emancipation from the thraldom of matter, and the 
influence of tho variable, with the view of reaching 
tho knowledge of the true which is invariable. The 
conception of absolute unity is the highest point of 
science, and when arrived at tliiB point the mind is 
completely delivered from the influence of matter. 
The will also being involved in the same bondage to 
matter, can only be freed by such exercises as fasting 
and abstinence, by which the soul restricts the domi¬ 
nion of the senses. But the complete emancipation 
of the soul from the bondage of matter could only, 
according to Pythagoras, be effecte ’ by successive 
transformations or metempsychoses; and the final 
deliverance of the soul is its transformation into 
God. 

Such were the fundamental principles of the Italic 
school of philosophy, which, though originated by 
Pythagoras, was followed up by Tinueus of Locrum, 
in bis work on the Soul of the World, in which the 
universe is regarded as one vast intelligent being, of 
which God is the soul, and matter the body. Ocel¬ 
lus Lucanus carried these pantheistic notions still 
further, recognizing one uncreated, imperishable be¬ 
ing, which, however, undergoes successive pluses 01 
decav and renovation 

ITALIC VERSION (Old), a translation into 









Latin both of the Old and New Testaments, whieli 
was held in general estimation before the time of 
Jerome, who undertook to revise it at the desire of 
Damasus, bishop of Koine. Jerome liad not pro¬ 
ceeded far in his work of revision, when finding that 
the Old Testament had beau translated not from the 
Hebrew, but from the Greek version, he determined 
to execute an entirely new translation, directly from 
the Hebrew original. Hence originated the Vul¬ 
gate (which see). 

ITALY (CttJUBTiANJTY IN). At a very early 
period in the history of the Christian church, even 
in the days of the apostles, the gospel had found its 
way into Italy. This is evident from the circum¬ 
stance that when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Ho¬ 
mans, there existed in Rome, the capital of Italy mid 
indeed the metropolis of the world, a church so con¬ 
siderable that the apostle could address them in 
these words, Horn. i. 8, “ I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world." It is vety proliablc 
that Rome being a general rendezvous of people from 
all countries, both Jewish and Gentile converts may 
soon after the day of Pentecost have taken up their 
residence there, and formed themselves into a Chris¬ 
tian church. Among those who were present indeed 
at the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit, arc expressly 
mentioned “ strangers from Rome," by whom doubt¬ 
less the seeds of Divine truth would be conveyed to 
their native city; and lionce from the salutations at 
the end of the Epistle to the Romans, it is plaiu, 
that some of the oldest Christians lived at Rome. It 
has long been a favourite assertion of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that the Apostle Peter was the 
founder of the church at Rome. For this opinion, 
however, there is no solid historical foundation; ami 
the whole facts of the case militate against such an 
idea. Had it been founded by an apostle, Paul 
would neither have addressed it by letter, nor visited 
it in person, since it was a fixed principle witli him, 
not to build upon another man’s foundation. And it 
is remarkable that while Caius and Dionysius, the 
former writing in the end, and the latter in the mid¬ 
dle of the second century, speak of Peter as found¬ 
ing the church at Rome, the Apostle Paul is men¬ 
tioned as engaged along with him in this work. And 
Caius states, that in his time the graves of the two 
apostles were pointed out at Rome. Taking all these 
circumstances together, it Beerns to be an established 
point, that at a date later than any noticed in the 
Acta of the Apostles, both Peter and Paul had 
jointly ministered to the Christian ehureh at Rome, 
which had existed in a flourishing state many years 
previous to their visit. 

Bnt a difficulty arises in connection with this view 
ef the subject, from the circumstance that on Paul’s 
airiving in Rome, as stated in Acts xxviii. 22, the 
elders of the Jews, who resided in the city, begged 
him to give them some information as to the sect of 
the Christians, of whom they Bccm to have known 


nothing, except that it was everywhere spoken 
against. At first view it appears inconceivable on 
the supposition that a Christian church existed in 
Rome, that the Jews should not have been aware of 
its existence. And yet notwithstanding the ignorance 
manifested by the Jewish ciders, the very same narra¬ 
tive plainly informs us, though incidentally, of the fact, 
that at that very time there was a body of Christ inns 
resident in the city, some of whom hastened to meet 
the apoBtle, whose bean, we are told, was cheered 
by the sight of them. “ So we went," says Luke, 
who accompanied the apostle, “ toward Rome. And 
from thcuce, when the brethren heard of us, they 
came to meet us as far as Appii Forum, and The 
Three Taverns • whom when Paul saw, he tlianked 
God, and took courage." How then, since it cannot 
lie denied that a body of Christians dwelt in Rome 
wlieu Paul arrived there, were the Jews unm-quainted 
with the fact of their existence? “The only pos¬ 
sible explanation," says Olshausen, “ of this pheno¬ 
menon—and it is one which at the same time indi¬ 
cates the origin of the tendency which we afterwards 
find in the Roman Church—appears to be this. It 
must lie assumed that the Christians of Rome 
were induced, by the persecutions directed against 
the Jews under Claudius in the ninth year of ills 
reign, to make their differences from the Jews dearly 
and strongly apparent—perhaps in consequence of 
the influence which even at that, early time some 
disciples of St. Paul already exercised on the Roman 
Church ; exactly as at a later date the Christians of 
Jerusalem separated themselves from the Jews, that 
they might not be confounded with them, and might 
be allowed to live in Adia. if disciples of St. Paul 
early itcipiired a decisive influence in Rome, wc shall 
also understand how it. was that the Apostle could 
regard the Homan Church as his own, and could 
open his correspondence with it without invading 
another’s field of labour. In consequence of thin 
persecution of the Jews, Aquila and Priscilla took 
refuge at Corinth: and there they were found by the 
Apostle Paul (Acts xviii. 2), who, without doubt, 
became even at that tinus acquainted, hy means of 
these fugitives, with the Roman Church and its cir¬ 
cumstances. On this knowledge St. Paul, four or 
five years later, at the la-ginning of Nero's reign, on 
his third missionary journey, wrote from Corinth his 
••pistlc to Rome. There is Jiltle likelihood that any 
great number of Jews can htoe ventured so early to 
return to Rome; those who returned were obliged to 
keep themselves in concealment, and it was naturally 
the interest of the Christian community there to re¬ 
main as far os possible from them. Even three; years 
later, when St. Paul himself appeared in Rome, the 
body of Jews there may still not have been consider¬ 
able,—in part, too, it may not have been composed 
of its old members, who had lived there before the 
persecution by Claudius, but of altogether new set 
tiers, who were unacquainted vuith the earlier exist 
cnee of a Christian community. Aud thus it might 
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come to pass within eight or ten yews that the 
Christian commnnity at Home appears entirely sepa¬ 
rated from the body of .lews in that city; and in 
such a state of separation we find it, according to the 
notice at the end of the Acts." 

On the authority of Tertullinn, we learn, that when 
the Roman Emperor Tilwrius heard from Pilate 
concerning the miracles of Christ, and his resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead, he actually proposed to the senate 
that Christ should receive a plaee among the Roman 
deities, hut the proposal was negatived by the sen¬ 
ate. This story, however, which is referred to by 
no other writer except Tertullian, is too improbable 
to lie credited on his single and unsupported testi¬ 
mony. So ignorant were the Pagans of the new 
religion, that at first the Christians were confounded 
with the Jews, so that the edict of Claudius for the 
banishment of the Jews from Rome, A. i>. 63, in all 
probability involved the Christians also; and hence 
the confused statement of Suetonius, who lived lialf- 
a-ccntury after the event:—“the emperor Claudius 
expelled the Jews from Romo, who were constantly 
raising disturbances, at the instigation of Chrostiis.” 
With the advance of Christianity iu the Homan Em¬ 
pire, the Christians came to bo distinguished from 
the Jews, and to be no longer regarded ns u Jewish 
sect. 

The persecution of the Christians commenced 
at Home in A. r>. P>4, under the emperor Nero; 
and while the Christian religion was prohibited 
throughout all the provinces of the empire, the 
cruelty of the emperor fell exclusively on the Chris¬ 
tians in Rome, who wero accused as being the in¬ 
cendiaries of the city. Dornitian, who assumed the 
im|>erial purple A. n. 81, adopted also the most se¬ 
vere and persecuting measures against all who em¬ 
braced Christianity, in whatever part of the empire 
they might be found. The short reign of Nervn, 
extending from A. n. 96 to a. i>. 90, afforded the 
Christians a breathing time, all complaints against 
them being suspended, mid a temporary toleration 
of their religion-being granted. The fury of their 
enemies, however, burst forth with fresh violoncc on 
the death of Nerva and the accession of Trajan, more 
especially ns Christianity was spreading rapidly on 
every side, and the rites of Paganism were every¬ 
where passing into discredit. Pliny the younger, 
in writing to the emperor concerning the state of re¬ 
ligion in Bithynia and Pontus, over which he had 
been appointed proconsul, says, “ The contagion of 
tliis superstition lias seized not only cities, but also 
the villages and open country." Tacitus, who lived 
at the same period, speaks of Cliristianity as a de¬ 
structive superstition, which, in common with many 
other evil opinions and practices, found a homo in 
the great Roman capital. During the reigu of Tra- 
|an many Christians perished for their religion; but 
even while sanctioniftg persecution throughout the 
whole empire, the emperor issued a rescript, grant¬ 
ing pardon to such ns manifested repentance by 


renouncing the Christian faith. The result of thif j 
was, that the Christian church at Romo passed : 
through a sifting-time which separated the chaff 
/roin the wheat, and while some drew back at the 
threatening prospect of death, multitudes readily 
submitted to martyrdom rather than deny their Lord 
Popular fury imagining itself to be supported by 
law, now rose with unmitigated violence against the 
Christians, arid the first years of the government of 
Hadrian, who ascended the throne A. I>. 117, were 
disgraced by the most reckless assaults made up¬ 
on the innocent and unoffending Christians. The 
emperor was warmly attached to the Pagan customs 
of his country ; but lining a lover of justice and so 
cinl order, ho issued a rescript- designed to protect 
the Christians against the unbridled rage of the po 
pulacc. With this view it required that no accusa¬ 
tions against Christians were to Lie. received, unless 
they were drawn up in legal form, and when le 
gaily brought to trial and convicted of acting con 
trary to the laws, they were to be punished accord¬ 
ing to their deserts; but a severe punishment was 
also to be inflicted mi false accusers. On the death 
of the emperor, a. i>. 138. his rescript lost its force; 
but under his successor, Antoninus Pius, several 
public calamities, which were imputed by the people 
to the Christians, roused the popular rage to a greater 
height than it had ever before reached. The emperor, 
naturally of a mild and gentle disposition, hastened 
to put an end to such violent proceedings. Though 
repressed for a time, however, they broke forth 
again under his successor, Marcus Aurelius, who, 
wliile he professed the calm philosophy of the Stoics, 
joined with the lawless mob in oppressing the. Chris¬ 
tians. In his reign a pestilence of the most destruc¬ 
tive kind spread its ravages throughout the whole 
Roman empire, and while it was raging in Italy, he 
looked upon it as a warning from the gods to restore 
their worship in its minutest particulars. He sum¬ 
moned priests, therefore, from all quarters to Rome 
that they might observe the Pagan rites, by which he 
hoped to avert the evil. But tliis zeal for the re¬ 
newal of the ancient worship only rendered him more 
cruel and unsparing hi liis persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians. By a strange incident, however, which occur¬ 
red in the course of Providence, Marcus Aurelius 
was led to change his whole line of policy towards the 
Christians. It is thus briefly noticed by Neandcr: 

11 While prosecuting the war with the Marcomma- 
iiians and Quades in 174, he, with liis army, was 
thrown into a situation of extreme peril. The burn¬ 
ing sun shone full in the faces of his soldiers, who 
were Buffering under the torture of intolerable thirst; 
while, at the same time, under these unfavourable 
circumstances, they were threatened with an attack 
of the enemy. In this extremity, the twelfth legion, 
composed entirely of Christians, fell upon their 
knees. Their prayer was followed by a shower ot 
nun, which allayed the thirst of the Roman soldiers, 
end by a storm which frightened the barbarians 
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The Roman army obtained the victory, and the em¬ 
peror, in commemoration of the event, gave those 
Christian soldiers the name of the 1 thundering le¬ 
gion.’ He ceased to persecute the Christians; and 
though he did not receive Christianity immediately 
into the class of ‘ lawful religions,' yet he published 
an edict which threatened with severe penalties such 
as accused the Christians merely on the score of their 
religion.” 

The Christians under Commodus, who succeeded 
to the throuo A. ». 180, enjoyed a season of respite 
and tranquillity after the protracted sufferings of the 
previous reign. Not that the old laws were repealed, 
but the emperor, though a person of licentious habits, 
was from some cause or another disposed to befriend 
the Cliristiaus. Irenaius, who lived at this period, 
says, that Christians were to be found in the imperial 
court enjoying the suinc privileges which belonged 
to all throughout the Roman empire. Commodus 
was assassinated a. i>. 182, and Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, who wrote soon after this event, describes tbo 
i Christians as exposed to heavy persecution.’ “ Many 
j martyrs," says he, “ are daily burned, crucified, be¬ 
headed, before our eyes.” Septimius Bevcrus, on 
'•caching the empire, threw the shield of his imperial 
j protection over the Christians, knowing that men and 
! women of the highest rank in Rome, senators and 
their wives, belonged to the persecuted sect. In the 
course of a few years, however, this emperor passed 
a law, forbidding under severe penalties a change 
either to Judaism or to Christianity. Tho circum¬ 
stances of the Christians were now rendered distress¬ 
ing, and entire communities were glad to purchase 
j freedom from persecution by the payment of large 
j sums of money. No improvement in tho state of 
! matters took place under the cruel Caracalla, but a 
j »pirit of hostility to the Christians prevailed in all 
the provinces of the Roman empire, which, however, 
began to pass away at the commencement of the 
reign of ileliogabalug a. d. 219. The aim of this 
emperor was to establish, not the ancient Roman 
idolatry, but the Syrian worship of the sun; aud 
Christianity, therefore, he tolerated as he did other 
foreign religions. From very different motives this 
toleration continued under Alexander Severus from 
A. D. 222 to A. d. 235. Partial to a species of reli¬ 
gious eclecticism, he recognized Christ as a Divine 
Being, on a footing with the other gods; and it is 
said that he wished to have the name of Christ enrol¬ 
led among the Roman deities. He does not appear, 
however, to have adopted Christianity by an express 
law of the empire among the tolerated religions. 
Bat the partial quiet which the Christians enjoyed 
during the reign of Sevens came to an end with his 
assassination, when the throne came to be occupied 
by Maximinus, who allowed full scope to the popu¬ 
lar hatred which existed in many parts of the empire 
against the Christians. A more favourable period 
for the Christiana returned again in A. D. 244, when 
Philip the Arabian, who is said to l<ave been him¬ 


self a Christian, ascended thu tln'oile, Origen, who 
lived at this time, and was on terms of intimacy with 
the imperial family, states, that the Christians now en¬ 
joyed a season of quiet. “ The number of the Chris- ! 
tians," he says, “God has caused continually to j 
increase, and some addition is mado to it every day; j 
he has, moreover, given them already the free exer¬ 
cise of their religion, although a thousand obstacles 
still binder the spread of the doctrines of Jesus in the 
world." 

During this long time of peace Christianity made 
rapid aud extensive inroads on the Paganism of the 
Roman empire, and the fury of the adherents of the 
old religion was aroused to check, if possible, the en¬ 
croachments of the Christian faith. Deeius Trajan, 
who conquered Philip the Arabian, and ascended the 
throne of the Cassars A. l). 249, was a devoted friend 
of Paganism, and was, therefore, resolved to restore 
thu ancient laws against the Cliristiiuts, which had 
fallen into desuetude, ami to put them in execution 
with the utmost rigour with thu view of elTccting an 
entire suppression of Christianity. He commenced 
iiis reign by demanding from all his subjects complete 
conformity to the ceremonies of the old Roman religion 
on pnin of torture, and in the case of bishops on pain 
of death. The persecution tiegan at the city of 
Rome with great severity, and gradually extended 
to tho provinces. At its very outset the Roman 
bishop Fahiauus suffered martyrdom. Imprisonment, 
exile, torture, and death were the portion of those 
of both sexes, of every age, and of all ranks and I 
conditions, who were disposed to hold fast the testi- i 
mony of Jesus. In the close of the year 251, Deeius 
fell in a war against the Goths. The calm which the 
Christians enjoyed, in consequence of this event, con¬ 
tinued during tho reign of Callus and Volusia mis, 
which extended only through a part of the follow¬ 
ing year. But a destructive pestilence, with drought 
and famine, excited, as in former times, the fury of 
the populace against the Christians, as being, in their 
view, the cause of these calamities. An imperial 
edict now appeared, requiring all Roman subjects lo 
sacrifice to the gods, anil when it was discovered that 
the altars were far less frequented than in former 
times, new persecutions arose, in order to compel an 
increase of sacrifices, and to sustain the declining 
interests of Paganism. The bishops of Rome, who 
were, of course, under the immediate eye of the em¬ 
peror, were the first to bring down upon themselves 
the sword of persecution; hoih Cornelius and Lu¬ 
cius, who successively held the episcopate of Rome, 
were first banished, then condemned to death. The 
assassination of Gailus, a. u. 253, restored tranquil¬ 
lity and peace to thu oppressed Christians; and the 
Emperor Valerian, in the first year of li» reign, 
seemed disposed to treat them with clemency, and 
c-ven kindness. But in the course of a few years he 
was persuaded to alter hie course of acting towards 
the Cliristiaus. He deprived the churches of their 
teachers and pastors; then he prohibited public a*- 

• 
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semblies of Christians, endeavouring in tltin way to 
check the progress of Christianity without resorting 
to bloodshed. Measures of severity were now re¬ 
sorted to, chiefly, in the first instance, against bishops 
and clergy, but afterwards against the laity also; even 
women and children were subjected to the scourge, 
and thou condemned to imprisonment or to labour in 
tlm mines. Finding that such measures wove ineffec¬ 
tual, Valerian resolved to adopt a more vigorous line 
of procedure. In A. u. 258, accordingly, an edict 
was issued, declaring that “ Bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons were to be put to death immediately by the 
sword; senators and knights were to forfeit their 
rank and their property; and, if they still remained 
Christians, to suffer the like punishment.; women of 
condition, after being deprived of their property, 
were to bo lianished. Those Christians who were in 
tho service of the palace, who had formerly ma le 
profession of Christianity, or who now made such 
profession, should be treated as the emperor’s pro¬ 
perty, and after being chained, distributed to labour 
on the various imperial estates.” In consequence 
of this rescript, the Komnn bishop, Sixtus, and four 
deacons of his church, were condemned to suffer 
death. 

Valerian, having been engaged in war with the 
Persians, was taken prisoner, and the imperial sccp- 
! fro passed into the hands of his son Galiicttus. This 
emperor immediately published an edict, securing to 
tho Christians the free exercise of their religion, and 
restoring to them the cemeteries, as well as other 
buildings and lands belonging to the churches which 
had been confiscated in the reign of his father. This 
edict was very important, recognising, as it did, tho 
Christian church ns a legally existing corporation, en¬ 
titled to hold common property, and now brought tin¬ 
der the express protection of law. For more than half 
a century the Christians enjoyed a season of peace and 
tranquillity, and their ranks were joined by indivi- 
I duals drawn from all orders of society. Men of 
| wealth and station now began, in considerable num¬ 
bers, to profess Christianity, and Bplendid churches 
to bo erected in tho large cities. And even when 
Dioclesian was first invested with the imperial dig- 
j nity, Christians were sometimes raised to the highest 
| offices of trust. The Pagans were naturally jealous 
! of the growing esteem in which Christians were now 
held, and more especially as, in their view, the rise of 
I Christianity most necessarily hasten tire downfall of 
' the old religion. This crisis the Pagan party felt to 
bo imminent. All their influence, therefore, they 
brought to hear upon Diocloeian to induce him to enter 
upon an exterminating persecution of the Christians. 
But the emperor was most unwilling to undertake the 
; bloody task. A finer tool was found in Diocleaian’s 
! son-in-law, Cains Galerius Maximum, a prince who 
was zealously devoted to tho Pagan religion, and 
held sacrifices and ‘divination in high estimation. 
This man, accordingly, being commander of the forces, 

I issued an order to the army requiring every sol¬ 


dier to perform sacrificial rites; and in consequence 
Christian officers resigned their commissions, end 
Christian soldiers quitted the service, that they might 
remain steadfast to their faith. This was the com¬ 
mencement of a time of persecution, but beyond the 
harsh military order Dioclesian refused to move. At 
length, through the influence of Galorius, he was per¬ 
suaded, iu A. d. 303, to commence a bloody persecu¬ 
tion. An edict was forthwith issued, prohibiting all 
assemblies of Christians for religious worship; order¬ 
ing all Christian churches to be demolished, and all 
manuscripts of the Bible to be destroyed. Christians 
who held places of honour must either renounce their 
faith or be dograded; whilo those in the humbler 
ranks of life were to lie divested of their rights as 
citizens and freemen. Christian slaves were pro¬ 
nounced to Ire incapable of receiving their freedom i 
as long as they remained Christian*. In judicial pro¬ 
ceedings also, whenever Christians were concerned, 
the torture was authorized to be used. 

The impression made upon the Christians by this 
edict, of Dioclesian was, that nothing lesB was aimed 
at than the total extirpation of Christianity. All the 
prisons were now filled with the Christians, and a 
new edict appeared, commanding that such as were 
willing to sacrifice should be set free, and the rest 
compelled by every means to offer sacrifices to the 
gods. The floodgates of oppression were now thrown 
open, and cruelties of every kind were practised up 
on the Christians. Constantins Chlorus, however, in 
A. n. 305, was raised to the dignity of emperor along 
with Galerius, and being naturally of a mild disposi¬ 
tion, as well as a friend to Christianity, the sword oi 
persecution was now sheathed, and the Christians 
enjoyed a temporary respite. But in the coarse of 
three short years, a command was issued by Gale¬ 
rius, directing tire fallen temples of the gods to be 
restored, and requiring that all free men and women, 
and slaves, and even little children, should sacrifice 
and partake of what was offered at heathen altars. 
This cruel edict led to new tortures, and a fresh effu¬ 
sion of blood; a state of matters which, however, was 
happily soon followed by another respite, more parti¬ 
cularly to the Christians in tho West, which lasted till 
the beginning of the year 310. Galerius, having been 
attacked l>y a severe and painful disease, now re¬ 
laxed his severity, and in the following year tli 
remarkable edict appeared which put an end to the 
persecution of Christians in the Roman empire. 

With the succession of Constantine commenced a 
new era in the history of the Christian church. Soon 
after h'iB remarkable conversion to Christianity, a. d. 
312, he proceeded to establish it sb the religion of 
the state, and sought to remodel the government of 
the Christian church, so as to make it correspond 
with the civil arrangements of the empire. From 
this time the bishops of Rome began to put forth 
those arrogant claims which terminated in the full 
development of the papacy, A. o. 606. The acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Pope as Universal B>sbop, was, m 
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enurae, s work of time, and it in a well-known fact, 
that the papal supremacy was restated in Italy after 
it had been owned by the moat remote churches of 
the West. So early as the fourth century, the wor¬ 
thy Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, which was the 
capital of the diocese of Italy, prepared a particular 
office or form of worship, which was known by the 
name of the Ambrosian Liturgy; and even after the 
Pope had appointed the Roman Missal to be used in all 
the Western churches, the church of Milan continued 
still to adhere to their own ritual. It was not, in¬ 
deed, till the eleventh century that the archbishops 
of Milan would consent so tar to acknowledge the 
authority of Rome, as to receive their palls from the 
Pope. When Ilonorius first demanded the submis¬ 
sion of the church of Milan, a universal feeling of 
indignation was excited among the people, as well os 
the clergy. And it was not without a strong remon¬ 
strance that the point was at length yielded, but ns a 
standing memorial of their independence, they still 
continued to use the Liturgy of Ambrose. For a 
long period the papal claims met with occasional re¬ 
sistance from the archbishops of Milan, and when 
I ] Gregory VII., in a. n. 1074, issued his famous dc- 
j | tree enforcing the celibacy of the clergy, the church 
of Milan rejected the papal edict, pronomiccd the 
Pope and all who adhered to him on this point to be 
chargeable with heresy, and they even threatened to 
make a formal separation from the Church of Romo. 

During the dark ages, Italy was the scene of some 
j of the most valiant struggles against Papal domiim- 
| lion. Claude of Turin, in the ninth century, who 
i protested against the worship of images and against 
ji pilgrimages to Rome; and Arnold of Brescia, the 
j disciple of Abelard, in the twelfth century, who lifted 
j his voice against the secularisation of the church and 
the temporal authority of the Pope; are examples of 
(lie reforming spirit which has so often characterised 
the Christians of Italy. (See AiiNor.wgTs.) The 
labours of the enthusiastic young priest of lifrescia 
produced a powerful effect upon the ardent minds of 
the Italian people, and prepared them for welcoming 
the Waldenses, who, penetrating through the Alps, 
effected a settlement in Lombardy a. d. 11 TO, md so 
rapidly spread themselves throughout Italy, that in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, some of 
them were found even in Rome itself. Actively en¬ 
gaged in propagating their simple scriptural tenets, 
these hereditary witnesses for the truth conid not 
tail to call down upon themselves the fulminations of 
the Vatican. In a. d. 1231, accordingly, Gregory 
IX. issued a bull, directing that a strict search should 
be made for these heretics, and that when discovered, 
they should be given up into the bands of the secu¬ 
lar authorities to be punished; while those who gave 
them shelter and protection were to be declared in¬ 
famous, along with their children to the second gen¬ 
eration. The Patarmu, as the Waldenses were 
then called, had churches in almost all the towns of 
Lombardy, mid in some parts of Tuscany, as well as 
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in Naples and Sicily. For a long time their stud t ms 
of theology were educated in Paris, but in the thir¬ 
teenth century they had academies in Lombardy for 
training their candidates for tho ministry. 

A colony of Vandois, in A. J>. 1370, found an 
asylum in Calabria, but their simple worship, so uu 
like to that of Rome, soon attracted the notice of the 
priests, who raised the cry of heresy against them. 
The colony, however, maintained its position, and 
received from time to time accessions to its numbers, 
continuing to flourish for nearly two centuries, when, 
as the light of the Reformation began to dawn upon 
Italy, it was assaulted with fury by Rome's sup¬ 
porters, and completely exterminated.. For a long 
period the corruptions of the Roman Church were. 
so thoroughly known and recognised among the Ita¬ 
lian people, as to form a staple subject of raillery 
and reproach in the works of their most celebrated 
poets. Dante, Petrarch, Boeeacio, and Ariosto, each 
in turn mado the most withering exposure of the 
errors and evil practices of the Romish clergy, and es¬ 
pecially of the monks and friars. Tho novelists joined 
with the poets in these assaults upon the ecclesins 
tics of the time; and a series of spirited lampoons 
and pungent satires Imbued tho minds of many 
among all classes of the Italian people, with the most 
thorough contempt both for the clergy and the 
church to which they belonged. 

But of all the precursors of the Reformation, 
Italy owes its deepest debt of gratitude to the great 
Florentine Reformer, Girolamo Bavonarolu. This 
eminent man was born in Ferrara in 1452. En¬ 
dowed with great talents, lie devoted many years to 
the study of philosophy and theology. Being a mail 
of strong imagination, and warm piety, lie was im¬ 
pressed with a firm persuasion that lie had received 
a mission fro in above. His discourses to the people 
produced a powerful effort, inveighing as he did with 
the most impressive eloquence against the abuses of 
the church, and the unfaithfulness and vices of the 
clergy. Having settled at Florence in 14811, he so 
wrought upon the rninds of the people, by his power¬ 
ful and fervid appeals, th* a speedy improvement 
took place in the whole aspect of the town. “Lux¬ 
ury,” says Dr. M*Crie, “ was repressed, the women 
gave an example of modesty in their dress, and a 
change of manners became visible over the whole 
city." Nor did he call for a reform of Florence alone, 
but of the whole country, commencing, ns be alleged 
it ought to do, with the head of the church. Tba 
reigning l’ope was Alexander VI., whose notorious 
vices Savonarola most unsparingly exposed. The 
result, of such boldness it was easy to predict. Hie 
daring monk was apprehended, accused of heresy, 
interdicted from preaching, and visited with a sen¬ 
tence of excommunication. For a short rime the 
Reformer yielded to the Papal derision, bat at length 
summoning courage, he appeared again in public 
renouncing obedience to a corrupt tribunal; and con¬ 
ducting divine service in the lace of the interdict, lie 
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preached to immense crowds, who listened with the 
deepest interest to the discourses of the reforming 
monk. Alexander was enraged at this open defiance 
of his Pontifical authority, and watching his oppor- 
unity, he prevailed upon the Florentines to give up 
the heretical mouk into his hands, on which he con¬ 
demned him to the tlames, along witli two of his 
reforming associates. In pursuance of this sentence, 
Savonarola was burnt at the stake on tho '23d of 
May 1498. 

The cry for reform in the church, which the Flo- 
reutiuc reformer had so loudly and persevcringly re¬ 
echoed, was now familiar as household words through¬ 
out all Italy, For a century this cry had rung in 
tho ears of tho people, mid both from the pulpit and 
the press the church had been assailed as essentially 
Antichristian both in its doctrines and practices. 
Such invoctives could no longer he tolerated, and in 
1516 a papal bull was issued forbidding preachers to 
treat in their sermons of tho coining of Antichrist 
It was too late. Such a mass of corruption did the 
l’opes and the Papal church appear to the discerning 
Italian people, that contempt for the organized frame¬ 
work of the church gave rise, first to indifference about 
religion, which afterwards passed by a gradual and 
easy process into cold scepticism, and this again at¬ 
tempted to hide itself under a forced outward respect 
for the forms of the church. But in spite of all tho 
attempts made by tho Popes to uphold the credit of 
the Komisli system, tho writings of Luther and Me- 
lancthon, Zwingli and Buecr, were extensively circu¬ 
lated throughout Italy, and perused by many with 
the greatest eagerness. And the reformed opinions 
were all the more easily spread, as the attention of 
numbers of the learned Italians had been directed to 
sacred ami oriental literature. These studies natu¬ 
rally led them to the examination of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and prepared them for taking an active and 
intelligent part in tho religious controversies of the 
period. “ The reformers appealed, 1 ’ says Dr. M'Orie, 
“ from the fallible and conflicting opinions of the 
doctors of the church to the infallible dictates of re¬ 
velation, and from the vulgate version of the Scrip¬ 
tures to the Hebrew and Greek originals; and in 
these appeals they were often supported by the 
translations recently made by persons of acknow¬ 
ledged orthodoxy, and published with the permission 
and warm recommendations of the head of the 
church. In surveying this portion of history, it is 
impossible not to admire the arrangements of provi- 
lence, when we perceivo monks and bishops, and 
cardinals and popes, active in forging and polishing 
those weapons wiiich were soon to be turned against 
themselves, and which they afterwards would fain 
have blunted and laboured to decry as unlawful and 
ctanpoisoned." 

- 'In vain did the Romish clergy exclaim loudly 
sgaiust the translation of the Scriptures into the 
vulgar tongue; translations into the Italian began 
to appear soon after the invention of the art of 


printing, and tended to pave the way for the recep¬ 
tion of the reformed doctrines in Italy. And tire 
intercourse which had been opened up between that 
country and the Protestant parts of Europe, tended 
18 propagate the new opinions among all ciaaeea ot 
the people. So seriously was this inconvenience felt 
by the defenders of the old religion, that they wottld 
willingly have put a stop, if it had been possible, to 
all intercourse between the Germans and Italians. 
During tho first half of the sixteenth ceutury, how¬ 
ever, this intercourse was rendered more intimate 
and close in consequence of a number of German 
soldiers who had embraced the I’rotestaut faith hav¬ 
ing come into Italy in the army of Charles V., a* 
well as in that of his rival Francis I. These Pro¬ 
testant soldiers mingling with the Italian people, 
made them acquainted with the opinions of Luther 
and his associates. And the impressions thus cou- 
veyed to the popular mind in favour of the Reforma¬ 
tion, were not a little strengthened by the bitter ami 
angry contest between the Pope and the emperor. 
Manifestoes were published on both sides full oi 
threats and recriminations. Nor did the emperor 
rest contented with mere verbal fulmination. lie ad 
vanccd with his army into the territories of the church, 
besieged Rome itself, and took his holiness prisoner 
The following scene, described by the elder M'Crio, 
shows the contempt with which the German soldiers 
treated the rites of the Romish church : “ A party of 
German soldiers, mounted on horses and mules, assem¬ 
bled one day in the streets of Rome. One of them, 
named Gnmwald, distinguished by his majestic coun¬ 
tenance and stature, being attired like the Pope, and 
wearing a triple crown, was placed on a horse richly 
cnjiarisoned. Others were arrayed like cardinals, 
some wearing mitres, and others clothed in scarlet or 
white, according to the rank of those whom they 
personated. In this form they marched, amidst the 
sounding of drums and fifes, and accompanied by a 
vast concourse of people, with all the pomp atid 
ceremony usually observed in a pontifical procession. 
When they passed a house in which any of the car¬ 
dinals was confined, the procession stopped, and 
Grunwald blessed the people by stretching out hia 
fingers in the manner practised by the Pope on such 
occasions. After some timo lie was taken from his 
horse, and home on the shoulders of one of his com¬ 
panions on a pad or seat prepared for the purpose. 
Having reached the castle of St. Angelo, he drank from 
a large cup to the safe custody of Clement, in which 
he was pledged by his attendants. He then adminis¬ 
tered to his cardinals au oath, in which they engaged 
to yield due obedience and faithful allegiance to the 
emperor, as their lawful and only prince; and not 
to disturb the peace of the empire by intrigues, but 
as became them, according to the precepts of Scrip¬ 
ture and the example of Christ and hia apostles to be , 
subject to the civil powers. After a speech, in which 
he rehearsed the civil, parricidal, and sacrilegious 
ware excited by the popes, and acknowledged that 
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Providence had raised up the Emperor Charles V. 
to revenge these crimes and bridle the rage of wicked 
priests, the pretended pom iff solemnly promised to 
transfer all his authority and power to Martin Lu¬ 
ther, that he might remove the corruptions which 
had infected the apostolical see, and completely re¬ 
fit the *hip of St. Peter, that it might no louger be 
the sport of the winds and wavei, through the uuskil- 
fiilneu and negligence of its governors, who, intrusted 
with the helm, had spent their days and nights in 
drinking and debauchery. Then raising his voice, 
he said, * All who agree to these things, ami would 
see them carried into execution, let them signify this 
by lifting up their hands;’ upon which the whole 
band of soldiers, raising their hands, exclaimed, 1 Long 
live Pope Luther! Long live Pope Luther 1' All 
this was performed under the eye of Clement VII. ” 
Throughout all the Italian States, and more espe¬ 
cially in the large towns, were found numerous and 
ardent friends of the Protestant cause. And even 
the vety disputes which were agitated among the 
Boformed churches themselves wore made subjects 
of controversy among the Italian Protcstauts. This 
was remarkably the case with the difference which 
existed between Luther and Zwingli respecting the 
presence of Christ in the sacrament of the Supper; 
the former interpreting the words of restitution liter¬ 
ally, the latter figuratively. Doth views of the sub¬ 
ject had their respective nupimrters in Italy, but the 
minority were in favour of the opinions of the Swiss 
Reformer. The controversy was warmly agitated 
among the Protestants of Modena, Bologna, and 
other parts of Italy; but it was carried on with the 
greatest heat in the Venetian territories, where the 
doctrine of the German Reformer chiefly prevailed. 
Another controverted point, which was keenly dis¬ 
cussed among the Italian Protestants, was the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity. It is not improbable that tho 
heretical writings of Servetus may have found then- 
way into Italy. At all events.the Reformed church 
at Naples was disturbed in its infancy by the diffu¬ 
sion of Arian principles among its members; and in 
tlie Venetian territories, where the Protestants were 
numerous, though not organized into settled congre¬ 
gations under regular pastors, these unscriptural 
notions obtained ready acceptance. Hocinian writers 
ore accustomed to trace the origin of tiieir sect to 
meetings which were held towards the middle of the 
' sixteenth century in the territories of Venice, but 
ehMbfat^eenaa, where they allege that private con¬ 
ferences or colleges met and agreed upon a creed 
which was drawn np on Sociniau principles. This 
' ‘moment, however, Is doubted by Moeheim and 
ijOtMe-. oodesiaatical hiftorians,.Jtnd tiieir hesitation 
'Vto's&tftits accuracy is amply justified by the consi- 
deration, that not the slightest allusion is made to 
.'■- tfefrjB dject In my part of the works of Faustus So- 

it b scarcely peobable the! the So- 
dtfthdMtriMS Mninatod In Italy, it is undeniable 


that a number of tha Italian Protestants were, at the 
Reformation period, infected with these heretical opi¬ 
nions, and, accordingly, wheu driven from their coun¬ 
try and settled in the Grisons, we find the Grison 
churches agitated by violent disputes, not only on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but on various other arti¬ 
cles of the Christian ikitli. . And yet Protestantism 
in Italy, with all the errors which came to bo mingled 
with it, was a living, a growing principle, whieh had 
taken such root in the countiy, that the friends of 
the Reformation entertained the most sanguine hope 
that Italy would throw off the yoke of Rome. The 
Pope himself became alarmed at the rapid progress 
of the new opinions; and, in 1542, the Romisholeigy 
were urgent with his Holiness to toko some effective 
measures for the defence of the Catholic faith. Those 
of the ecclesiastics, accordingly, who were suspected 
of favouring the npw opinions, were carefully watched, 
and occasion eagerly sought of lodging formal coni 
plaints against them. Ochino and Martyr, in parti¬ 
cular, who attracted crowds to listen to their dis¬ 
courses, while their writings wens eitonsively circu¬ 
lated and eagerly read by the Italian people, were 
surrounded by spies, and snares having been laid for 
their lives, they were compelled to escape from the 
country. Tho erection of a court of inquisition was 
now eagerly pressed by tho more zealous Romanists 
as absolutely necessary to preserve Italy from being 
overrun with heresy. Accordingly, Pope Paul III. 
founded at Rome the congregation of the Holy Office, 
by a bull dated 1st April 1543. This court at first 
con lined its operations to the States of the church ; 
but gradually extending its authority, it established 
branches in other parts of the country. The senate 
of Venice refused to allow the inquisition to be set 
up within their territories, except in a very modified 
form. On two different occasions, in the boginuiiig 
of the sixteenth century, the Neapolitans had resisted 
the establishment of tho inquisition in tlicir country, 
and even wheu Charles V., in 1546, renewed the 
attempt, such a commotion was excited that it was 
found necessary to abandon the design. In almost 
every part, however, of th^Italian States, Rome, by 
watching its opportunity, and acting witli its usual 
caution, succeeded in peaceably establishing the in¬ 
quisition, and in tliie way alone, as popish histo¬ 
rians admit, was the Reformation suppressed in Italy. 
No sooner was this eiigiue of tyranny and creel 
oppression set np than multitudes of the Italian Pro- 
testants fled from the country, and the prisons of the 
inquisition were rapidly filled with those who rontsltt- 
ed behind. The public profession of the Reformed 
religion was now strictly prohibited, but so numerous 
were its private adherents, tliat it cost the inquisitont 
the labour of twenty yean to extirpate than. - At 
Modens, Ferrara, and the territories of tho Vamtian 
republic, the popes found the Utmost difficulty in 
suppressing the Reformed doctrine. One occupant 
of the see.of Rome after snother, iighted up the fires 
of the inquisition tat the destruction at Italian Pro- 
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testantiam; but Although the open confession of the 
Reformed doctrines was rendered impossible, persons 
were found in different parts of Italy, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, who secretly held these principles. 

Great numbers of the Protestant Italian refugees 
found a home in the Grisons, where they enjoyed 
liberty of conscience and the pure preaching of the 
gospel. Zealous and unwearied in their endeavours 
to advance tho cause of truth and righteousness, their 
settlement in that country proved a blessing to 
many. New churches sprung up on every side, and 
in a short time the Protestants became a decided 
majority of the population. The provinces situated 
between the Alps and Italy, more especially the 
valley of the Valteline, formed the principal seat of 
the Italian ProtestantB who had been driven from 
their native land. But little bands of these refugees 
repaired to other places, such as Zurich, Bash-, and 
Geneva in Switzerland, Lyons in France, Strasburg 
in Germany, Antwerp in the Low Countries, and 
even to London, in each of which towns they formed 
Protestant churches where the gospel was preached 
in the Italian language. 

Since the suppression of the Reformation in Italy, 
that unhappy country has been crushed under the 
combined influence of Papal oppression and political 
despotism. But as Sismondi has oloqnently re¬ 
marked, “her heart still beats with the love of 
lilxsrty, virtue, and glory: she is chained and covered 
with blood; but she still knows her strength and her 
future destiuy; she is insulted by those for whom 


she has opened the way to every improvement; but 
she feels that she is formed to take the lead again 
and Europe will know no repose till the nation which 
in the dark ages lighted the torch of civilization with 
that of liberty, elutll be enabled herself to enjoy the 
light which she created." In every part of Italy, 
but more especially in Tuscany and Naples, the 
slightest attempt to assert liberty of thought in mat¬ 
ters of religion, is instantly met with persecution in 
various forms. The Bible in the vernacular language 
is a proscribed book; and tracts containing doctrines 
not in unison with the dogmas of Rome, expose the 
persons in whose possession they are found to the 
vengeance of the pricBts. In the dominions of the 
King of Sardinia, however, the Protestant religion is 
tolerated, and the Waldenses, that long-persecuted 
sect, which has never bowed its neck to the yoke 
of Rome, maintains its scriptural principles, and 
practises its simple worship without molestation or 
interruption of any kind. 

ITOGAY, a household god among the Mongol 
Tartars. He is the guardian of their families, and 
presides over all the products of the earth. Old 
travellers toll us, that no one presumes to dine until 
this god and his family arc first served, their enter¬ 
tainment consisting in the mouths of the idols being 
covered with grease. When the people havo di 
they throw out the fragments which remain, expo 
ing them to be devoured by some unknown spirits. 

IXIUS, a surname of Apollo, from a district in 
the island of Rhodes, where he was worshipped. 


JAAFAR1TES, a Mohammedan sect who held in 
the highest reverence She memory of Jaafar, the 
sixth Iindm, who is considered by many of the 
Schiites as little if at all inferior in knowledge to 
Solomon hiniBelf. When the celebrated Nadir Schah 
proposed to assimilate the Persian Mohammedan 
system to that of the Tttrks, he suggested that Jaa- 
far should be acknowledged as the head of the new 
national faith. His plans, however, were altogether 
unsuccessful. See Imams (The Twelve). 

J ABAJAIIITES, a Mohammedan sect, who denied 
the perfect foreknowledge of God, and asserted that 
tho providence of God in the government of the 
world is regulated by circumstances as they arise; 
and they held also that the Divine knowledge, like 
human, was improved by experience. 

JACOBINS, a nalne which was applied in France 
to the Dominicans, (which see) because their princi¬ 
pal convent was situated near the gate of St. James 


(Jacobus) in Paris. At the commencement ot the 
first French revolution, the meetings of its most 
zealous promoters were held in the hall of this con¬ 
vent, and from this circumstance Jacobin came to be 
another name for a revolutionist. 

JACOBITE CHURCH, a name which the Syrian 
church assumes to itself. When the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians are interrogated as to the reason of this name, 
they usually allege that they are the descendantat;* 
Jacob or Israel; that they are the descendants atett of 
the earliest converts of the apostle James; and that 
they are sprung from the adherents of the mon k And' 
presbyter Jacob Banubsus, who, in the sixth oentnry,. 
was mainly instrumental in preserving, estabksmfegy 
and extending the Monophysite party in Syria and rite 
adjacent countries. In his zeal for the propagation 
of the Monophysite tenets, Jacob wanideted lojln ? 
disguise of a beggar through the Syrian prwtfcii^. 
confirming and encouraging the oppressed parfy^aiil 7 ' | 
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•ntoudug pastors over them. The patriarch of An¬ 
tioch was mode superior of tho Mot, and Jacob to- 
bonred as a bishop at Edam for thirty-throe yeans 
until a*'ifc 688, when he died. At the eloee of ms 
to b ot to aeBK Jacob left hia sect in a very flourishing 
oouffittoein Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, 
IS^iti dlhyttinia, and other countries, where they 
.t^eJMirUI ied more qr toss till the present day. ] 

• i$j^*|Jre«t body of the members of the Jacobite 
.*n now found in Mesopotamia, particularly 
."fi.Ej neighbourhood of Mosul and Mardfn. Their 
i^twmte or highest ecclesiastical functionary is the 
.^itriteoh of Antioch, who, since the end of the ninth 

century, has uniformly taken the name of lguatius, 
in memory of the martyred bishop of Antioch. This 
dignitary usually resides in a monastery near Mardtu. 
The second dignitary, the primate of Tagrit, resides 
pear Mosul, and is tanned Maphrida or fruit-bearer. 
The whole number of Jacobites is calculated to 
amo'jt to nearly 150,000 souls, which, according to 
Dr, Wilson, are thus distributed: “ In the pishdlik of 
Aleppo, and chiefly in that city and in Antioch, they 
number probably about 2,000. In Damascus they j 
hnye only a few families. Thera are very few, if 
any, of them to be found in Lebanon, and in the 
•tuithcra parts of the Holy Land, including Jerusa¬ 
lem, where they have a 1 ishop and a monastic estab¬ 
lishment, they probably do not exceed a hundred or 
%wo. In the provinces of Malabar and Travankdr in 
ttts .iia, their numbers, by the persecutions and frauds 
af the Koman Catholics, have been considerably rs- 
pttced. Those who remain independent of Rome, in 

* • letter to their brethren of Mesopotamia, stated 
their numbers a few yean ago at 11,972 families, 
having forty-five churches and a half. In the gov¬ 
ernment census of Travankdr of 1836, they are given 
at 118,382 souls, the Romo-Syrtons being, in addi¬ 
tion to this number, 56,184 souls. The Syrian and 
Nosforiaa communities in India have now for many 

been united. The time of the merging of the 
r,lbrtber.into the totter is not exactly known.” 

la their pubKo worsliip the Syrian Christians use 
language, though their vernacular tongue 
il tjbe Arabic. They acknowledge only the coun- 
Af Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus. Like 
'/..other Monophysitet, they allege that the Divine 
and human nature of Christ were so united as to 
IfomBBlyoM, vet without any change, confusion, 

■ itures. While their liturgi- 
auch scriptural, evangelical 
ave imbibed some dangerous 
cayers to the saints, particu- 
Vj, and John the Baptist, 
.;powt fM^foteita ww .with 

ridng buptiaafc the free «# the 
H> E**t, and a triple ajfaaion 
* hand of the priest as 
^gk^.#^ieiMsians of the 
toriyofl to «leo in a«e 


in the Jacobite ohurch, and the rite of Confirmation 1 
follows that of Baptism and Chrism after the expiry I 
of seven days. The doctrines of the real presence, j 
and the sacrifice of the mass, arc tenets of this | 
ohurch, but they use leavened bread in the eucharist. j 
The priest alone drinks of the cup; but he dips the > 
cake, with the cross and sections corresponding with 
the twelve apostles imprinted upon it, in the wine, 
before handing it to the people. Prayers are offered 
for the dead by the Jacobites, and they maintain the 
doctrine of sacerdotal absolution. Tltey attach great 
importance and efficacy to the sign of the cross. 
Their fasts arc numerous, and kept with great strict¬ 
ness, so that, as Dr. Wolff was assured by one of 
their deacons, for seven months in the year they are 
neither allowed to eat meat, nor fish, nor eggt, and . 
can eat nothing else but herbs. 

There are some Romanist Jacobites in Syria, who 
have a patriarch of their own at Aleppo. In 1847, 
the Jacobite bishop of Mardfn went over to tho 
Church of Rome, along with some of his flock. In 
general, however, their attachment to the Monophy- 
site doctrine proves an insuperable obstacle to their 
conversion to the Romish faith. Accordingly, a 
Jesuit, in the seventeenth century, declared, that “ if 
you combat them, they only answer by invectives, 
making the sign of the cross with only the middle 
finger of their hand, holding, at the same time, the 
other fingers closed, lit order to make you nnderstand 
that they acknowledge only one nature in Jesus 
Christ, and that you shall never make them believe 
the contrary." The Egyptian Jacobites are called 
Copts (see Coitic Church), and the Indian Jacob¬ 
ites or Syrian Christians of Malaliar, receive the 
name of Christians of St. Thomas. (See Thomas, 
St., Christians of). 

JACOBITES, a name applied to the adherents 
of James II., particularly to the non-jurors, who so 
parated from the high Episcopal church simply 
because they would not take the oath of allegiance 
to tho new king, and who, in the public services, 
prayed for the Stuart family. They were most nu¬ 
merous in Scotland, but were much lessened by the 
defeat of the Pretender in 1745, and still more so at 
his death in 1788. 

JACOBITES (Okdur of), a Romish order of 
mendicant monks established by Innocent III. in tho 
thirteenth century, but whieli ceased to exist in the 
course of the same century. 

JAGOUTH, or Yaohuth, one of the fiveprin- 
cipal gods of the ancient Arabians. He WM /: 

represented under the form of a lion, and ) 

tiotied by name in the Komn. .! 

JAH. See Jehovah. 

JAINS, a remarkable sect of Hindus 
tend throughout India, but tn<u« 

Canam. The hills about Ga* 
favourite retreat of the J*b% " 
l*rs, resemble the attfifest 
end of their 
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frequency of tho same fashion; Mid their images 
have the curly liair and African feature* peculiar to 
the Btidhist idols. These two sects agree in deny¬ 
ing the divine origin and authority of the Vedas; 
the worship of both is chiefly directed to certain 
eminent saints, having the same attributes though 
bearing different names; and they both recognise 
the subordinate deities of the orthodox Hindus. Tho 
doctrine of transmigration, also, is held by both 
these sects. In all other matters they are at va¬ 
riance. The Jains admit the doctrine of caste, so 
for a* to acknowledge the usual division into tho four 
principal tribes; but they select their priests from 
the Vsisyas or cultivators, instead of from the Brah- 
mans. Hence the Brahmans entertain the most in¬ 
veterate hostility to the Jains, who arc always found 
in separate communities, and such is the mutual 
enmity of the two parties, tliat while the Brahmans 
are wont, in their daily prayers, to cm sc tho Jams, 
these again often utter the cry, “ May tin Brah¬ 
mans perish 1 ” 

On# of the great peculiarities which belong to the 
religion of the .Taint is the remark ilile anil even hull 
crous extent to which they carry their sciuplcs in¬ 
specting the destruction of animal life. “Thtii 
absurdities in this matter,” remarks a writer much 
conversant with India, “ ate for beyond those of the 
Hindoos. With one exception,—the sacrifice of the 
ram,—they esteem the destruction of any sentient 
creature, however minute, as the most heinous of 
orimea; and continually carry at their girdles a sm til 
broom, suspended by a Btring, with which they ten 
derly sweep aside every insect which they may oh 
serve in their path, lest they should accidentally 
tread upon it. To so senseless a length do they carry 
this principle, that they will not pluck any herb or 
vegetable, or partake of any sort of food, which may 
be supposed to contain animalculm; so tliat the only 
articles of sustenance remaining to them appear to be 
rice, and a few sorts of pulse, which they eeok with 
milk. They affirm, indeed, tliat it is as foul a miu- 
d#r to kill an insect as to slay a man; aud so ex 
treme is their precaution to avoid the commission 
of the crime, that it ir with great reluctance, aud 
only when reduced to the necessity by urgent thirst, 
that they will drink water; even then, they inva- 
riabiy suck up the fluid through a piece of fine mus¬ 
lin. In like manner, when they require watei tor 
ablution, or any unavoidable household purpose, they 
carefully strain it repeatedly, before they venture to 
use it. The most noxious vermin and insects are 
also treated with the same consideration as the most 
harmless creatures; and ift through persevering an- , 
uoyance, they are compelled to deprive certain odious j 
insects of the asylum usually found upon their per¬ 
sons, they remove the tormentors with the utmost 
e^e, end tenderly place them out of bahn’s way.” 

The Jains allege that they have preserved the true 
and primitive rehglno, and that it now 

exists, is a monstrous combination of heretical ckjg- 

. i * 


mas and practices. The Vedas, the eighteen Pure- 
uas, the Tritnurtti, the Avatars of Vishnu, tli# Un¬ 
gam, the worship of the cow, and other animals, the 
sacrifice of the Homo, and all adoration of aeesijbla 
objects are rejected by the Jains, who maintain these 
to bo perversions of the primitivo religion. Itfritjot 
improbable, indeed, that the Jains may be identic*! 
with the Ggmrunophvitt of India mentioned by Uif 
Greek writers, aud in confirmation of this idea it may 
be stated, that in Hindustan they are called Dfym*. 
harm, which means “ devoid of clothes,” thus con*, 
sponding to the name applied to them by the Gretka. 
Their philosophical opinions are thoroughly mate¬ 
rialistic. Thus the formation of tho universe is 
explained by the combination of identical or homo 
goueou<. atoms They divide beings m existences into 
two great classes, animate and inanimate, the former 
being the subjects of enjoyment, and the latter the 
objects of enjoyment Animated beings they allege 
to lie eternal, hut having bodies they are ((imposed 
of pints lormed by the fom elements, earth, air, Arc, 
and water. The soul is believed to exist in three 
states,—that of bondage by its own act - 'ity, that of 
liberation by the fulfilment of precept*- dio'gued to 
destiny activity, and that of peifoction whtr all acti¬ 
vity has ceased This last is the highest distinction 
to whit h a Jain dev otee can In elevated It is styled 
Sain/mi Niru'iuti, and is rt ached only after a long 
emu so of penance. “In tins sublime state,” wo are 
told, “ the soul is supposed to he p.utially absorbed 
into tin essence of tho I)i\ inity, and rho man becomes 
almost insensible to eatthly com crus lie is said to 
be devoid of all human passions, and acknowledges 
none ot tho requirements of nature; hunger aud 
tl.nsf no unknown to him; abstruse contemplation 
is his only sleep, heat and cold, disease and infirm 
it> alike fail to inflict pain or inconvenience; and 
his eye rests with equal indifference upon good and 
ev il Being divested of all wants, he lives in ahso 
lute independence of his one-time fellow nortals, end 
estranges himself from all communion with then* 
hav mg no thought, all'ectiou, or inclination, except^ 
tor things divine. In this manner, ho advances step 
by step, in purity and excellence, during which tlnta 
the principles or elements of his natural body at* 
gradually dissolved, until, having passed through 
eleven intermedia! e stagt s, ho an ives at ultimate per¬ 
fection, and becomes inseparably united with the 
Deity.” 

Tho Jains have a literature peculiar to their 
more particularly a series of works called 
which ought not to be confounded with the 
of the Hindus, for although they occarionsOyi 
legends borrowed from the latter, their *peej*lt 
is to trace the legendary history of th* 
or deified teachers, worshipped by the see^i 
number of these teachers whom they 
amounts to twenty-four for a given period, 
enumerate byname the twenty-four qf 
the twenty-four of the present, mi the 
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of the age to come. They are called Jime, and 
* their statues, either all or in | art, are assembled in 
their temple*, sometimes of colossal dimensions, and 
wa9y composed of black or white nuuble. The 
object* now held in highest esteem in Hindustan by 
the Jains are Pfeswaiidth and MahAvira, the twenty* 
third and twenty-fourth Jinaaof the present era, who 
eeem to have superseded all their predecessors. (See 
JlMAS.) The Jain temples in Southern India afford 
tome of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture. 
They are apparently of great antiquity, and are 
usually found in groups of eight, ten, or more hud¬ 
dled closely together in some very retired and ro¬ 
mantic Spot. 

The sect of the Jains is said by Mr. Colebrooke 
to have been founded about u. 0. 600, by PAiswa 
ndtha, and established by MahAvira. The sect con¬ 
tains two great subdivisions, the Siretamharas, white- 
robed, who abound in Gujerst. and Ihgmnbanu, un¬ 
clothed, who abotuid in Kajpootana. The latter 
separated from the geneiai body about a. d. 652, and 
are distinguished by certain peculiarities. Thus 
they repieaeut their gods without clothing; they 
deny iheii deified saints to bo supreme gods; and 
they requite their ascetics to use no clothing or Any 
other article of equipment but a fan of peacock's 
feathers and a cup. The sacred books of the Jains 
are written in the Pali language, and according to 
their historical records, they were first committed to 
writing about 980 years after Mahavira, or about 
A. o. 960. The most ancient Jain temples are stated 
to have been founded about one hundied yean 
before. 

JAKUTI, a god of the Japanese, whom they in¬ 
voke in time of sickness, or when death is seem¬ 
ingly near at hand. 

JAMES'S (t>T > D VY, a Christian festival held in 
‘honour of James the btother of John, who was the 
first apostle tliat gamed the ciowii of martyrdom. It 
»celebrated in the Bomish chutclt on the 26th of 
July, and in the Greek church on tiie 23d of Oc¬ 
tober. 

JAMES'S (St.) LITURGY, one of the Liturgies 
Used in the Greek, church. Tins ts the Liturgy of 
derusaiem, which is usually ascribed to tiie apostle 
James, who was the first bishop or pastor of the 
GbrigtUn church in that city. It ta so long as to 
)$qoin five hours to read the whole of it, and ac- 
1 oonfingly it ia read publicly in some churches only 
|naa *»year, that is, on the 23d of October, winch is 
“■ ; festival of St. James's day. The standard rit- 
of the Greek church are those modifications of 
Liturgy which are used at Consuuti- 
Tttmely, that of St. Chrysostom, which i* in 
£ 0 % and that of St. Basil, which la sabsti- 
rdtan certain appointed days. These two 
ffiljBridgmant* of the Liturgy of St. Junes. 

\ doubtful whether tiiia Liturgy usually 
^jJlgne* is really the work of that apostle. 

On 'which the Opinion rests, is a 

K.yr *■' ■ 


doubtful fragment ascribed to Proohis, archbishop of 
Constantinople, and the thirty-second canon of thu 
sixth General Council in Trullo. Eusebius and Je¬ 
rome, however, both of whom give catalogues of tha 
ecclesiastical writings previous to their own times 
make no mention of any Liturgies as having com* 
from the; tens of apostles. 

JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA (CHCRCB Oir), a 
chtuvh at Compostella in Galicia, a province of 
Spain, which is famous for the devout pilgrimages 
mado to it by Spanish devotees of the Romish 
chmch. It is dedicated to Jamea the Greater, who 
is alleged by Spanish writers to have been the epos 
tie who first planted Christianity in Spain, and whose 
figure is said for many centuries to have rested on 
the high altar ot the church in the form of a wooden 
bust, with fmty or fifty white tapers continually 
burning before it. Tim pilgrims kits the figure three 
or four times in token of tevereiice. There fat in the 
same chuich a stone cross under which they pass 
three times, through so small a hole that they are 
forced to Uy themselves fiat against the pavement. 
The body ot the apostle, who is known to the Spa¬ 
nish populace by the name of St. James of Galicia, 
is alleged to have beeu at Compostella about the be¬ 
ginning of the ninth century, and since that time it 
ts believed to have perfoimid great miracles there. 

JAMES TIIE LESS (Fkbtival of). See 
Puimi* (Sr.) ANii J amj-.h’s (Sr) Day. 

JAMMAliOS, mountain priests oi Japan, an or¬ 
der of the religion of Smio. They go armed with 
swords aud scimitars, and heme they are some¬ 
times called mountain soldieis They am a kind 
of wandering monks, dependent on the benevolence 
of the public for suhsistumc Kotnipfcr thus de¬ 
scribes them * They do not share their heads, but 
follow tiie iuIch of the lirst ioundot of this ordei, 
who rnoi lifted his body by climbing up sleep, high 
mountains, at least, tiny conform themsches there¬ 
unto >u their dress, apparent behaviour, and some 
outward ceremonies, for they ore fallui short of his 
rigorous way of life. Tiny have a head, or general, 
of their order, residing at ijjiako, to whom they are 
obliged to bring a certain sum oi money evciy year, 
and who lias the distribution of dignities and ot titles, 
whereby they ore known among tbunselves. They 
commonly live in the neighbourhood ot some famous 
Kami temple, and accost tmrelhis in the name ot 
that Kami which is worshiped then*, making a short 
discourse of his holiness and miracles, with k loudL 
coarse voice. Meanwhile, to make the noise tbit 
louder, they rattle their long staff*, loaded at tha 
uppe-i end with iron rings, to take up the charity 
money which is giren them; and, last of *U, they 
blow a trumpet made of a large shgll. Thty carry 
their children along with them upon the saate beg' 
ging errand, clad like their fathers, but with their 
heads shaved. These little bastards are exceedingly 
troublesome and importunate with fcmveUen, and 
commonly take cara to light on them, M they am 
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going ap some hill or mountain, where, because of 
the difficult ascent, they cannot well escape, nor in¬ 
deed otherwise get rid of them without giving them 
something. In some places they and their fathers 
accost travellers in company with a troop of Bikuni 
or nuns, and, with their rattling, singing, trumpeting, 
chattering and crying, make such a frightful noise as 
would make one almost mad or deaf. These moun¬ 
tain priests are frequently applied to by superstitious 
people, for conjuring, fortune-telling, foretelling fu¬ 
ture events, recovering lost goods, and the like pur¬ 
poses. They profess themselves to be of the Kami 
religion, as established of old, and yet they are never 
suffered to attend, or to take care of, any of the 
Kami temples.” 

The solemn vow which the Jammabos make in 
entering into the order is to renounce all temporal 
advantages for the prospect of eternal happiness. 
The founder of the order seems to have iived in the 
sixth eentury. He wandered shout in deports, and 
climbed the steepest mountains, subjecting himself 
to the severest hardships and privations. In course 
of time, his followers became divided into two 
orders, called Tujunfa and Fonnaufa. The former 
are obliged to go on a pilgrimage once a-year to the 
mountain of Fikoosan, a very lofty and precipitous 
mountain i and bo completely is this a test of charac¬ 
ter, tliat if any person living in sin Bhall venture to 
climb the bill, the devil will instantly enter into him. 
The other order of Jammabos arc obliged annually to 
pay a visit to the sepulchre of their founder, which is 
also situated on the top of a high and almost inacces¬ 
sible mountain. In preparation for this hazardous 
undertaking, they practise froquent ablutions and 
severe mortifications. During their pilgrimage they 
eat only herbs and roots. On their return they go 
to Miaco and present a gift to the general of the 
religious order to which they belong, who in turn 
bestows some honourable title on the pilgrim. The 
Jammabos dress like laymen. They wear a sabre 
fastened to their girdles, a staff in their hands, with 
a brass head and four rings of the same metal. They 
wear about their necks a scarf or rather a Bilk band 
adorned with friuges, which is longer or shorter ac¬ 
cording to the rank of the priest. They have a 
curiously shaped cap on their heads, and a wallet 
upon their backs, with a book in it, a little money, 
and a coat They wear saudals on their feet com¬ 
posed either of straw or the stalks of the Lotos, a 
flower which is consecrated to religious uses. At 
their original institution the Jammabos were Sinto- 
isfs, but they have blended that fona of religion with 
the worship of stnuige gods, 

JANGAMAS, a Hindu sect, the essential charac¬ 
teristic of which is wearing the Likga (which see), 
or symbol of creative production, on some part of the 
dress or person. The type is of a small rise, made . 
of copper or silver, and is commonly worn suspended 
in a case round the neck, or sometimes tied in the 
turban In common with the worshippers of Skwa 


generally, the Jangamas smear their foreheads with 
ashes, and wear necklaces, and carry rosaries mads 
of the Rudrdksha seed. The clerical members of the 
sect usually stain their garments with rad Mura, 
They are not numerous in upper India, and' aw 
rarely encountered except as mendicants leading 
about a bull, the living type of Nandi, the bull of 
Shiva, decorated with housings of various colours, 
and strings of cowrie shells. .The conductor carries , 
a bell in his hand, and thus accompanied goes about 
from place to place, subsisting upon alms. In the 
South of India the Jangamtw or Lingayets, as they 
are often nailed, are very numerous, and the officiating 
priests of Shiva are commonly of this sect. Wilks, 
Buchanan, and Dubois, represent the Jangamas as 
very numerous in the Deccan, especially in Mysore^, 
or those countries constituting ancient Caaara. Be¬ 
sides the Jangama priests of Kedamath, a wealthy 
establishment of them exists at Benares. 

JANNES and JAMBltES, two Egyptian magi 
cians referred to in 2 Tim. iii. 8, as withstanding 
Moses, probably by attempting to imitate the mira¬ 
cles which Mobcb and Aaron actually performed. 
The names of Jaimes and Jambres do not occur in 
the Old Testament, but they are mentioned in the 
Talmud and several Rabbinical works. The pan- 
phrast Jonathan, in Num. xxiii. 22, says they were 
the two sons of Balaam, who accompanied him when 
be went to Balak king of Moab- Many of the bea-;, 
then writers, as cited by Eusebius, speak of them 
ns Egyptian scribes famous for their skill in magic. 
The Mohammedaus have several traditions concern¬ 
ing them. 

JANSENISTS. The influence of the Befonna- 
tiou in Germany in the sixteenth centuiy extended; 
oven within the bosom of the Romish church. Th« 
watchword of Luther and his associates, that we arc 
justified by faith, without the works of the law, was 
felt by multitudes even of those who still remained 
under the bondage of the Man of Sin, to be the 
very truth of God; and the Protestant world is not 
generally aware tliat, from the time of Henry the 
Fourth of France, to the end oT the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, there existed, in the very heart of 
the Papacy, a large, learned, and devotedly pious 
body of men, who held the grand doctrine* of Bible 
Christianity, and busied themselves in trant^b^': 
and widely disseminating the word of God. ' 

In the winter of 1604, two students of 
mise attended the ancient college of Louvabi, i 
dispositions were far from similar, but ****** 
and pursuits were the same, and they both'cf 
were animated by the most fervent and 
piety, dean du Verger de Hauiamae, 
estimable youth*, was sprung from *nabe in| ** 
dent family. Corneille lawlnhn. 
was four year* younger than hi* coJl^e . 

waa the ton of honed and iadusfriQU^’BiQnw«p^ 
We parents, Du Vmger bad stuped prevImdH®;: 
Fsttis, and Janbfnfo* at 
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Loti vita, and studied theology together, with a view 
to the priesthood. They soon beeame closely united 
in S friendship which lasted through life—a friend¬ 
ship originating in piety, and cemented try the love 
Of Christ. In consequence of intense application to 
study, tlie health of Jans&tina was so injured that he 
was advised, on leaving college, to try the effect of 
the air of Prance. Du Verger invited him to ac¬ 
company him to Bayonne. There the twp students 
applied themselves to the study of the Fathers, and 
in particular of Augustin, but more especially did 
they give much of their time to searching the Scrip¬ 
tures, which they knew were able to make them wise 
unto salvation. From these studies, continued fur 
six years, originated Jansenism in the Itomish 
church,—a system of doctrine which, being accordant 
in its grand features with Bible truth, was not long 
in arousing, against all who held its tenets, the de¬ 
termined hostility of the Jesuits. The system of 
doctrine thus learned in secret by Jansdnius and his 
friend was not made public until after the death of 
the former, when his Commentary on Augustin was 
given to the world. 

After having prosecuted their researches for a 
long period at Bayonne, the two friends at length 
separated,—Jansdnius returning to Louvain, and Du 
Verger establishing himself at l’aris. In the course 
of a few years, Jansdnius became so distinguished 
for his talents and theological attainments, that lie 
was elected to the bishopric of Ypres. Du Verger 
in the meantime earned a high reputation at Paris, 
uot more for his learning than for his marked piety, 
and unblemished purity of character. Jiis learn- 
, ing attracted the admiration of many, especially of 
the higher classes, and he was introduced to court 
by Cardinal Uichelieu as the most learned man in 
Europe. Eight bishoprics were successively offered 
to his acceptance, but respectfully declined. As his 
popularity increased, the good man seemed all the 
more to shrink from public notice. He retired to a 
[irivate lodging in Paris, where he spent his whole 
rime in prayer, almsgiving, and spiritual direction. 
Though thus hidden from the viow of society in gen¬ 
eral, a secret and gradually increasing influence be- 
. gan to diffuse itself. People of all classes flocked to 
him for advice. The result was that many in every 
rank and every order of society, seemed to be ani¬ 
mated by a new spirit, striving to walk in the fear 
.Hand love of God. 

f; ; . About this time, Du Verger was appointed to the 
of the monastery of St. Cyran, from which he 
^rajwtjsA’.the title by which be is best known in his- 
ySp£*the -AbW da St. Cyran. Being on terms of 
friendship with XL Armuld d’Andiliy, eld* 
'^jpfl^lbw'.tb Mother Angelica, he was introduced 
H^^aeqaaintanoe of that excellent abbess, and in 
a frequent visitor at the Con- 


monastery happened then to be at 




Jansdnius, who, as we have already mentioned 
had returned to Louvain, acquired in the course of a 
few years such renown as a scholar, that he was in¬ 
vested with the superintendence of the College de 
Sainte Pulchdrie in connection with the university 
where he had so long end so Successfully studied. 
Here he composed several theological works which 
still more enhanced his fame as a scholar and a divine. 
At length his learning procured for him the chancel¬ 
lorship of the University of Louvain, which was soon 
followed by his consecration to the bishopric oi 
Ypres. Every step of his promotion was resisted by 
(be Jesuits, but bis acknowledged merit prevailed 
over all opposition. In his ecclesiastical character, 
he was the object of universal admiration. In hum¬ 
ble end unostentatious piety, in Strong frith, in 
masculine force of understanding, and gentle simpli¬ 
city of heart, ho was outshone by none of his con¬ 
temporaries. His grand ambition was to rcaliae in 
his own person, the character of him who was styled 
the father of tho faithful, and the friend of God. Ho 
devoted much of his time and attention to tlie reform 
of hi* diocese. For twenty years, however, ho oc¬ 
cupied all his leisure houts in tire preparation of a 
translation of selected portions from tho works of 
Augustin, with au ample commentary, chiefly with 
a view to refute the errors of the Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians. He was spared, in the providence 
of God, to achieve this laborious and important 
undertaking; and on the very day of its completion, 
he was seised with the plague, which was then raging 
in Flanders, and, after an illness of only a few hours, 
died on the Cth of May 1038. 

Tlie great work in which Jansdnius had for 
twenty years been engaged he lived to complete. 
It was entitled Augustinus (which see), being the 
result of careful and protracted research into the 
writings of Augustin. In the course of two years 
after his decease, this valuable production, intended 
to establish and bring out into prominent relief the 
doctrine of free grace, issued from the press, not¬ 
withstanding the strenuouB and unwearied ofl'orts put 
forth by the Jesuits to prevent its publication. And 
when the Augustinus was given to the world, a keen 
controversy arose in reference to the real character 
of the doctrine* which it contained. A charge of 
heresy was preferred against tho hook before the 
college of Sorbonne in Paris, and the apostolic see at 
Rome. It was drawn up by Father Cornet, a 
Jesuit of some notoriety, and consisted of five pro 
positions, which he alleged had been extracted frort 
the work of Jansenius. They were as follows 5 — 

1. gome commandments of God are impractkabk 
by the righteous, and sometimes even when they 
attempt obedience, the needed grace is wanting. 

2. No man can resist inward grace in the Mate « 
nature. S. In order to moral accountability it is not 
necessary to be free from inward neceeeity, but only 

I from outward constraint. 4. ‘She Semi-Pelagians 

; admitted the necessity of Mi toward prevenisnt grace 
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■n order to every good itot, end even to the reception 
of (kith; but they were herein heretical that they 
required this grace to he such as the will of man can 
yield to or resist indifferently. 6. It is semi-Pela- 
gian doctrine to say that Christ died or shed his 
blood for ail men. The charge was sustained by 
both tribunals and a bull was issued by Pope Inno¬ 
cent X., condemning the Augustinus as containing 
dangerous, false, and unsound doctrine. Having suc¬ 
ceeded in their design, the Jesuits procured a for¬ 
mula to bo drawn up, embodying the fiv6 proposi¬ 
tion of Father Comet, which formula all teachers of 
youth, and candidates for the ministry, were com¬ 
manded to sign. This was designed to ensnare the 
JansenistB, who, however, readily signed the formula, 
but each adding a solemn declaration that the live 
propositions were not to be found in the “ Augusti¬ 
nus.” The Jesuits, enraged at being frustrated in 
their designs to ensnare the Jausenists, applied to 
the Pope for another bull, which was accordingly 
issued, declaring that the five propositions were not 
only heretical, but that they were truly extracted 
from the “ Augustinus,” and were condemned in the 
very sense in which they were found there. Hav¬ 
ing procured this bull, confirmatory mtd explanatory 
of the former, the Jesuits drew up another formula, 
which ran in these words: “ I condemn from my in¬ 
most soul, as well as orally, the doctriuo of the five 
propositions which are contained in the work of 
Cornelias Janseuius, a doctrine which is not that of 
St. Augustine, whoso sentiments Janseuius has mis¬ 
represented.” This formula the JansenistB refused to 
sign, and thus an excuse was found for commenc¬ 
ing a relentless and bitter persecution, which was 
earned on for a number of years on the part of 
the Jesuits. At length, in the good providence 
of God, the persecution to which the JansenistB 
had for many years been subjected, ceased for a 
time. Clement IX. succeeded to the popedom, 
who, being a man of a mild and gentle spirit, signa¬ 
lised the commencement of his pontificate by throw¬ 
ing open the prison doors, and removing the eccle¬ 
siastical censures which had been so liberally inflicted 
during the reign of Ms predecessor. Tlius matters 
continued throughoutthe remainder of the seventeenth 
century—the Jansenist doctrines making silent, but 
steady progress in spite of the bitter opposition and 
rancorous hatred of the powerful party of the Je¬ 
suits. It was now Ml too evident that the Roman 
Catholic Church in France had suffered a severe 
shock. The hated heresy of Jansenius now num¬ 
bered among its supporters the ablest, the most 
energetic, and withal the most pious members of 
the Romish Church. The press, the, pulpit, the 
parlour were alike affected with an apparently irre¬ 
pressible love for the Evangelism of the Bible. The 
Scriptures were fast rising in the estimation of all 
classes, and ere long, it was to be feared, the priest 
would lose hi« influence, and the church wonld be 
abandjued by its people. 


Such were the dark and gloomy prospect# of Bo' 
raanism, not in France alone, but throughout all 
Europe, at the opening of the eighteenth century. 
Many of the learned and noble-minded supporters of 
Jansenism bad disappeared from the scene, but a 
goodly band of devoted Bible Christiana, both men 
and women, still maintained the truth as it is in 
Jesus. These found a rallying-point in the Convent 
of Port-Royal,' which, though it had beeif called to, 
pass through the fires of persecution, at the hands of 
the Jesuits, was still preserved, as a Pharos amid the 
darkness, to guide many a benighted traveller to the 
haven of eternal peace. Long had the bitter ene¬ 
mies of the doctrine of free grace Watched for an op¬ 
portunity of finally rooting out a monastery which 
had both done and suffered so much to maintain and 
to extend the principles of Jansenism. There were 
many obstacles, however, which stood in the way of 
the accomplishment of a purpose which the Jesuits 
had so long and so fondly cherished. Often did they 
put forth their liand to smite, but they had not cou¬ 
rage to destroy. The ambitious l’drdfixo, the arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, had so far yielded to the pressure of 
the Jesuits as to imprison the inmates of Port-Royal 
des Champs, but only a few months had elapsed when 
ho was constrained to restore the sisters to their for¬ 
mer position. Neither public opinion nor his own 
conscience would pormit a more prolonged captivity. 
That haughty prelate, however, aa well as his suc¬ 
cessor, was now numbered with the dead. The 
archiepiscopal office was now held by the Cardinal • 
de Noaiiles, a man of mild, gentle dispositions, but 
on that account all the more likely to be wrought 
upon by the crafty, designing Jesuits. For a time 
he resisted firmly all tire arguments and entreaties 
with which they plied him to prevail upon him to 
destroy the hated convent, and in this resistance he 
wob not a little encouraged by the salutary influence 
which his excellent secretary, M. Thomassin, exer¬ 
cised over him. But the pliable archbishop at length 
yielded, and agreed to comply with all that was re¬ 
quired of Mm. In vatu did Ms secretary remonstrate. 
M. de Noaiiles had pledged Ms word to the Jesuits, 
and he refused to retract. Perceiving that Ms mas¬ 
ter had given himself up into the hands of the Je¬ 
suits, M. Thomassin, with tears in hie eyes, for he 
was much attached to the Cardinal, ealmly, but 
firmly, replied, “ No, my Lord, it shall never be taid 
that your fiuthful servant, Thomassin, has lent 
pen to your Eminence’s enemies, who only 
combine to dishonour yon.” Retiring from the p&lJ 
sence of the archbishop, the secretary repdi^J|hi> 
the church of St. Nicholas da Louvre, of 
was Provost, and there, kneeling at the ?■ 

high altar, he committed himself and t|p4p}&J§V' 
defence of wMch he had surrendered aft Ms w ffijy 
prospects, to that God who alone fan btfngyi^ V 
out of darkness, end order ont of ' 

he remained in dose communion wiflji 
venly Father, until the shadows of evenh^lmdg*.'' 
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Aerod wound lilm, and the last solitary lamp in 
the church had been extinguished. Thus absorbed 
in secret prayer, he felt a security and peace inde¬ 
scribable by human language. In supporting the 
cause of Christ he had drawn down upon himself the 
frown and the fury of man, but he was now rejoicing 
in the fitvour and the fellowship of his God. 

Meanwhile the Cardinal de Noailles, though for¬ 
sakes by hit secretary, who refused to lend himself 
to the persecution of the Janseuists, had no difficulty 
m; finding ecclesiastics to aid him in his unliallowcd 
work. A petition to the Cardinal was speedily drawn 
tip and presented, and a decree was forthwith issued 
for the demolition and feud extinction of the Convent j 
of Port-Royal. It was on the 11th of Jnly 1709 
that the Cardinal signed the decree. Some time, 
however, was allowed to pass away before it Was 
put into execution. 

The public indignation was excited by the cruel 
deed which the Jesuits had thus perpetrated, and 
one burst of execration was heard from every quar¬ 
ter. The enemies of the truth seemed to have 
prevailed. The gospel of the grace of God was 
trampled under foot, and while the truly pious in the 
GaUican Church mourned over the destruction of 
Port-Royal, the adherents of the profanely called 
Girder of Jesus exulted in the thought that they had 
rooted out a heresy which threatened we long the 
very existence of popery in Europe. Port-Royal 
had afforded a refuge and a rallying-point for all to 
whom Christ was truly precious, and the influence of 
the doctrines and example of this Jansenist commu¬ 
nity had diffused itself so fer, and rooted itself so 
•' deep, that French popery was fast assuming an 
Evangelical and Protestant aspect. It was high 
time, therefore, that an ond should be put if possible 
to this contagious heresy. The crushing blow was 
given, and Jansenism was now, to all appearance, ut¬ 
terly destroyed. But the triumph of the Jesuits was 
only a seeming, not a real one. Port-Royal had 
kindled a tight in France which Iras never, even till 
this day, been extinguished. From the seclusion of 
Port-Royal issued some of the most erudite and ele¬ 
gant, as well as withering exposures of the Jesuits, 
who, writhing under the lash of the Jansenist scho¬ 
lars, described Port-Royal as a place where forty 
V sharp pens ware at work, all pointed by Dr. Arnauld. 

COf the distinguished men to whom this remark re- 
•v lure&it to sufficient to mention the names of Pascal, 
De Baey, Arnauld, and Nicole,—sclio- 

■ ige or nation might well be proud. 

mis of the world’s history has so 
On of geniuses adorned the same 
s. Truly providential was it, that, 
ant, when the cause of truth was in 
ptr, there should have been raised 
o admirably suited, both by talents 
the soceessfel defence of the faith 
•Mints. Not a trace of the convent 
^AnkpMt, tlm principles of the 




convent, an still alive and operating with an unseen 
and pervading power, not only in Franco, but through¬ 
out many other parts of the Roman Catholic Church. 
To Port-Royal wo owo it that the GaUican Church 
still preserves so complete an antipathy to the spirit 
of Ultra-montauism, and even amid the infidelity 
and political vacillation of .France Aero to a firs 
smouldering at this moment among Ae Romanists of 
that country, which is destined, we doubt not, at no 
distant period, to make way for the complete estab 
lishiueut of the principles and the piety of rite Hu¬ 
guenots of former days. 

Only two or three years elapsed after the demoli¬ 
tion of the JoiuKunst convent of Port-Royal, when 
the alarm of the Jesuits was anew excited by Ao 
publication and exteuxivo circulation throughout 
France of 1 Quesuul's Annotations on tho New Tes¬ 
tament.’ Already had the cause of Jansenism been 
greatly promoted by the press, more especially by 
tho writings of Arnauld, Nicole, and others, but, 
above all, by the ‘Provincial letters of Pascal.’ 
And now that a Jansenist divine of such piety and 
power as Qnesnel waa circulating still more widely 
the Angustinian views which bad already obtained 
the approbation and acceptance of multitudes through¬ 
out all Franco, the Jesuits felt that, some decided 
step must be taken to cbcck the further progress of 
Jansenism. A bull was accordingly issued iu 1713 
by Clement XI., which is usually known by the 
name of the Bull Umyenitut, and which condemned 
the work of Qucenel, enumerating in detail uo fewer 
than one hundred and one propositions contained in 
it, which were alleged to bo heretical and unsound. 
The appearance of this papal bull gave rise to a keen 
controversy in the GaUican church, only forty bishop 
supporting the decree of Clement, while all tho rest, 
headed by Noailles, the archbishop of Paris, boldly 
resisted the fulminations of the Vaticau, and appealed 
from tho Pope to a general council. The Jesuits, 
however, at length prevailed, the Bull Uniymitu* 
was submitted to by the GaUican church, and many 
of the Jansenists were compelled to escape from 
France, and to seek refuge to other parts of Europe 

Arnauld and a considerable remnant of the Jan- 
senist party found an asylum iu the Netherlands. 
Utrecht, in particular, has, down to the present day, 
been a special seat of Jansenism. “ There arose, 
says Ranke, “an archiepisoo|(aJ Church at Utrecht, 
which held itself to be in general Catholic, yet with- 
al absolutely independent of Rome, and waged an to 
i eesant warfare against the Jesiiit ultramontane ten¬ 
dency ’’ The Angustinian opinions had made exten¬ 
sile progress in Holland, and to the end pf A# 
seventeenth century, the Roman Catholic* of that 
country, amounting to 330,000, appear lobave been 
mostly Jansenists. 

In former tunes Holland U-iougpd to the fib- 
cese of Utrecht, a see wife* fas founded % A* 
English missionary WUlib*Otd,a* 0. The bish¬ 
op was a suffragan of Ao archbishop Of Cologne 
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blit, iti IMS), Pope Paul IV. separated Holland from 
the province of Cologne, and erected Utrecht into an 
archbishopric with five suffragans, whose secs were 
Haarlem, Deventer, Leuwardun, Groningen, and 
Middelburg. When Protestantism became the es¬ 
tablished religion of the Seven United Provinces, the 
archbishops of lit reel# still continued to exercise 
spiritual authority over the Roman Catholics in Hol¬ 
land, but the suffragans wore no longer appointed. 
The two chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem romained 
as before, the former electing the archbishop in case 
of a vacancy, while the election was confirmed by 
the Pope, and in addition to bis dignity, as filling tho 
see of Utrecht, he was uniformly accredited by the 
Pope as his vicar-apostolic in Holland. 

From the period of the Reformation, the Jesuits 
kept their eyo upon Holland with the view of se¬ 
curing to themselves the whole influence and au¬ 
thority which was claimed by the archbishop of 
Utrecht ; and when the doctrines of Jansenism 
came to lie canvassed, and numbers of the per¬ 
secuted Jansenists took refuge in Holland, the 
followers of Loyola keenly opposed those prelates 
of Utrecht who asserted the doctrines of grace as 
taught by Augustin. Archbishop Coddc, in par¬ 
ticular, who was consecrated to the see of Utrecht 
in 1689, was made the victim of Jesuit intrigue. 
That worthy prelate treated the Jansenist refugees 
from France with the utmost kiudness. More es¬ 
pecially Father Quesnel, who took up his abode 
at Amsterdam, and ended ids life there, experi- 
anced tho most marked attention from Archbishop 
Coddo. The Jesuits were indignant at the favour 
shown to one who had been the mnin instrument, 
in their view, of propagating Jansenist principles 
in France, and indeed throughout all Europe. They 
secretly forwarded to Rome accusations against the 
obnoxious archbishop, who was forthwith summon¬ 
ed to appear before the Pope and answer to the 
charges which had been hud against him. In obe¬ 
dience to the papal mandate Codde proceeded to 
Romo, but on arriving there, he was treacherously 
detained for three year?, at the end of which he suc¬ 
ceeded in making his escape and returned to Hol¬ 
land. Meanwhile, although no sentence of deposi¬ 
tion had been prononneed upon him, and he still 
retained his archbishopric, he had been deprived of 
his office of vicar-general of the Pope, and another 
appointed in his room. In the absence of Arch¬ 
bishop Codde, the Jesuits had been busy sowing the 
seeds of dissonsion among the Romanists in Holland, 
and not without considerable Success. A schism had 
uoen introduced into' the church of Utrecht, many of 
the people having joined the Jesuit party in opposi¬ 
tion to the Jansenist prelates. The archbishop endea¬ 
voured to interest Pope Clement XI. In hts favour, bat 
to no purpose; and at length he resolved to with¬ 
draw, which he di<f, allowing the chapters of Utrecht 
ami Haarlem to appoint vicars-general in his stead; 
The papal nuncio at Cologne, however, announced 
v. 


that he had received a commission from the Popeio 
exercise this authority. The chapters forthwith pro¬ 
tested and appealed against the claim, hot without 
effect. 

At tho death of Archbishop Codde the chapters, 
instead'of electing a successor, contented themselves 
with appointing vicars-general as before. Matters 
continued in this position for several years, and in 
1719 the chapter of Utrecht, despairing of obtaining 
a hearing from tho Pope, appealed to the next general 
council which should be held. Soon after, the chap¬ 
ter of Haarlem took the same step. At length the 
chapter of Utrecht readlved to adopt more decisive 
measures. In 1721 they addressed a letter to Inno¬ 
cent XIII., requesting that no obstacles might be 
thrown in the way of their electing an archbishop to 
the vacant see of Utrecht. To this communication 
they received no reply, and although they wrote 
again the following year, their second letter also re¬ 
mained unanswered. In these strange and unac¬ 
countable circumstances, the chapter resolved to 
proceed to a canonical appointment; and, accord¬ 
ingly, on the 27th April 1723, they elected to the 
vacant see Cornelius Steenhoven, and wrote to the 
Pope requesting his confirmation of their appoint¬ 
ment. To all their applications, however, Rome 
was silent, and having no other resource they sought 
and obtained consecration for their new bishop at 
the hands of an exiled Jansenist bishop, by name 
Varlet, who had taken up his residence at Amster¬ 
dam. These proceedings were formally reported to 
the Pope, who at length broke silence, and issued 
three damnatory and excommnnicatory briefs. Steen- 
hoven occupied tlu* see of Utrecht for only a few 
months, when he died, and the chapter elected as his 
successor Johannes Cornelius Barcliman Wuytiera, 
who was consecrated in the same way as his prede-. 
cessor had been—a proceeding which called forth an¬ 
other condemnatory brief from the Pope. Barchmaa 
And his clergy appealed against the brief of the Holy 
Father to tlie next general council. They also for¬ 
mally appealed against the Bull Unigmitut. 

Many Romish prelates made common cause with 
the new archbishop of Utrecht, who now became a 
marked object of hatred to the Jesuits and the papal 
see, more especially as he published a charge hi 1780*' 
condemnatory of the legend of Pope Gregory VII. 
This amiable and excellent prelate, however, died ip 
1733, and was succeeded by M. Vender Croon, who/, 
was consecrated as before. An exoommunicatieb 
from the Pope followed, of course* which 
in this instance, an erroneous 8tatemeot, th# 4^/ 
chapter of Utrecht had. become extract,, e»$,;W^ :: 
fore, could not possibly elect an archbishop. ; 

now become evident tint the church of Utred^ilffidiS.. 
henceforth expect no countenance front 
therefore, the new prelate resolved towK S'-.iT^lcn ? 
suffragan bishoprics wldoh had trace khifUpP; 
that an independent eaeceeeioa of prelate# 
supplied. This step Archbishop VaaderUr^^/ 
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•boat totake when his phuts for the good of the 
church were eat short by his death hi 1739. His 
successor, Archbishop Moindaarta, however, carried 
l 1 ms project into execution, restoring the suffragan see 
of Haariora in 1742, and that of Ilevcnter in 1758. 
An aocount of these proceedings was transmitted to 
Dope Benedict XIV., accompanied with a complaint 
•gainst the Jesuits for their injurious interfer- 
. Once with the church of Utrecht. In 1763, Moin- 
daarts summoned a provincial synod, which in 
fesiwn by the name of the Council of Utrecht, and 
which declared tliat the church of Utrecht still re¬ 
tained its connection with the Pope and the Church 
Bome, but rejected the doctrine of the iufallihi 
Bty of both the church and the Pope in matters of 
foist, and such points as had no reference to Christian 
fiuth and practice. This synod appealed against the 
Bull Unigenitua to a general council; declared its 
attachment to the doctrines of Augustin, and asserted 
the right inherent in the cathedral chapter at Utrecht 
to elect their owu bishop. Tho Pope, indignant at 
the independence avowed by this provincial synod, 
excommunicated the whole Jnnsenist church of 
Utrecht, both minister* and people. This sentence 
still remains in force. Onward to the present hour, 
the election of every Romish bishop and archbishop, 
In the Jausenist church of Utrecht, has been followed 
by a new brief of excommunication, with one solitary 
exception, that of Johannes Bon, who was conse¬ 
crated suffragan bishop of Haarlem in 1814. To 
J bring about a reconciliation with the sec of Rome, 
• conference was opened in 1823 with thcpa{ial nun¬ 
cio at the Hague; hut it was broken off in conse¬ 
quence of the demands which tho nuncio made, that 
tbeChurch of Utrecht should acknowledge the vali¬ 
dity of the Bull Umtjentiua, and should uncoudition 
ally surrender to the authority of tho Pope. 

In 1825, Johannes Van San ten was elected Arch¬ 
bishop of Utrecht, and on tho 13th January of the 
following year, a brief of excommunication was ilsued 
as usual from the papal see. In reply to this ful- 
; mination, Van Santen, with his two suffragan bishops, 
Issued a circular, addressed to all the bishops of the 
. Catholic ohurch, entreating them to use their, en¬ 
deavours to induce the Pope to adopt a different 
, Hoe of action. They also addressed a “ Declaration 
’to all Catholics," clerical and lay, recounting their 
grievances, and the injurious treatment they had 
tabeived at the hands of Rome, and appealing to a 
general council. In this declaration they give 
of the conference which had been sought 
'^^‘ .Hague in 1823, bat which had been refused 
the church ofUtrecht would consent to give 
IMt aiid dWN# submission to the Pope. A 
,«•*, drawn up by the secretary to the Pope’s 
bfo the clergy were required to subscribe 
ifomafo wou3d even permit an Interview. 
i£Ut» t&siar “I, the undersigned, declare 
awajiin rait'tByiwitf.-te the apottolic constitution of 

May 31,1653,a* well as 




to the constitution of Pope Alexander Yll„ dated 
October 16, 1656; also to the constitution of Cie 
went XI., which commences with these words, Vi- 
mwm Demini SabaotA, doted July 16, 1705. I reject 
and condemn with my whole heart the five propotd 
tions extracted from the book of Cornelius Jansenitis, 
in tho souse intended kyjjfte author, the same in 
which the holy see has itseffcondomued them in thn 
ahove-uamed constitutions. 1 further submit myself 
without any distinction, mental qualification, or ex¬ 
planation, to the constitution of Clement XI., dated 
September 8, 1713, beginning with tho word, Uni- 
genii us. I accept it purely and simply, and thereto 
I swear:—So help me God and this holy Gospel," 
These terniH could not he accepted by (lie church 
of Utrecht, and the nuncio refusing to modify 
tliem, tlm conference held with Ins secretary termi¬ 
nated with a declaration on the part of the* Janscn- 
ist clergy, tliat *• they had learned hy instances 
drawn from ecclesiastical history, such a* those of 
Popes Stephen VH., Sergius III., Gregory II., John 
XXII., and some others, how true was tho testimony 
thus expressed hy Pope Adrian VI.: It is certain 
that tho Pope is fallible, even in a matter of faith, 
when lie mist nine heresy by decree nr command: for 
many of the popes of Rome have boon heretics." 

Tims closed the last public attempt made by the 
Jarmenist church of Utrecht to becomo reconciled to 
Rome, and she stands to this day in au anomalous 
position as a portion of the Romish church, yet for¬ 
mally cut off from her communion. Private deal¬ 
ings have been held, on the part of Rome, with tlm 
venerable Archbishop Van .Santen, to induce him 
to sign tiie above formula, hut he ha* (irmly resisted 
I all the temptations thrown in hi* way. Capnciui, 
a papal nuncio, who was sent into tiic Netherlands 
with full authority to regulate every thing for the 
consolidation of the Roman Catholic church, had a 
long interview with Van Barden, in the. course of 
which he endeavoured, by the most, plausible argu¬ 
ments, tq prevail upon tho aged prelate to subscribe 
the formula, but ins argument* and hi* entreat ict 
were alike unavailing. • 

The Janscnists of Utrecht differ from the Clmrch 
of Rome on three points. The first regards the con¬ 
demnation of Jansenius by Pope Alexander VII., 
to which they object on the ground th/d the five 
heretical proposition*, said to l/e extracted from the 
‘ Augustinus' of Jansunitis, arc/ not to tie found ift , 
tliat book. Secondly, they r.joet (he Dull Unigetti- 
tus, because it condemns doctrines which are iq.ac-' 1 
Cordanco with tho Bible and the creed of the church; 
and also because the Bull in question has never beett 
sanctioned by a general council, nor received by a ; 
large portion of the church. Tliirdlv, they contend 
for tho right of the Church of Utrecht M thdl kt 
own bishops, tint right having been granted by the 
Emperor Conrad III. in 1145, abd aft erwards eon-" 
firmed by the Pope j, but of. whfciwikey Vare nitjufriy 
deprived in 1706. Vet althoagh differing from the 
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Church of Rome ou these points, the members of the 
Church of Utrecht profess still to remain in the com 
tnanion of the Church of Rome, because “ they hold 
the seme # faith, acknowledge the Pope as supremo 
head of the church, obey him in all things according 
to the rulo of the church, pray for him, defend his 
rights, and remain in communion with other bishops 
and churches which have preserved their outward 
union with the Pope.” 

The Jansenists of Utrecht have a form of worship 
identical in all essential points with other Roman 
Catholic churches; but in some of their churches 
part of the service is read in the Dutch language, and 
the utmost seal is manifested in diffusing among their 
people the Dutch translation of the Bible by Verseh- 
nnr. At Amersfoort they have a theological institu¬ 
tion for the training of their clergy. The members 
of this interesting community of Jansenists have, for 
many years, been gradually decreasing in numbers, 
and from the doubtful position they occupy, there i* 
little prospect of any change for the better 

JANUARIUS (Hr.), a Romish saint mentioned 
in tho Breviary under date 19th September, lie is 
represented as a Christian martyr, who, along with 
others, perished by orders of Timothous, president of 
Campania. “ Each of the neighbouring cities,” says 
the Breviary, “ selected one of these saints as theii 
patron, and took core to bury their bodies. Tho 
Neapolitans, by divine instruction, took away the 
body of Januarius, and at first brought it to Boueven- 
tum, then to the monastery of the Virgin; lastly, it 
was brought to the city of Naples, and placed in the 
great church, and was distinguished by many mira¬ 
cles. It is particularly to be remembered that it 
extinguished the globes of fire which broke forth 
from Vesuvius, which threatened ruin on tho places 
not only near but far off. This also is notable, that 
his blood, which was preserved by being collected in 
a glass vial, when brought into the presence of tho 
martyr's body, liquefies and bubbles in a wonderful 
manner, just as if recently sited, which is also seen 
to this day.” 

The liquefaction of tlu. blood of St. Januarius is one 
of the most noted miracles of the Church of Rome. 
The following account of it is given by a traveller 
who witnessed it: "I was present in Naples in 1825 
at the performance of the reputed miracle of St. 
Jantiariiu’s blood. It was exhibited for three days, 
and on the last, I think, the blood was reported 
liquefied, and the bolls rang in honour of it. On en¬ 
tering the church, my friends and myself penetrated 
a mass of many hundreds of the lower orders; and 
on arriving at the low balustrade, which separates 
the chapel of Januarius from the church, we were 
admitted. This chapel, which was richly ornament¬ 
ed, hung with silk, and lighted with many wax can¬ 
dles, was thronged with many well-dressed people, 
A shrine was brought in with a procession, and from 
It a silver bust of the natural sixe produced. This 
hnat, said to contain the saint’s head, was placed on 


the altar,, dresBed with robes and mitre, and t^e ser¬ 
vice began. After a little time the precious blood 
was brought in. It is contained in a crystal vaae of 
the form of a compressed globe, about four inches in 
diameter, and the cavity within seemed to bp about 
two. This vase is set in a broad rim, having two 
large handles, and looks very mnch like an oid-fiuh- 
ioned circular coach-lamp. The (supposed) Uood- 
was presenter! to the head of tho saint, and thep to 
the people, the priest holding the vase by its hopdfcs, 
at arms’ length, and gently turning it, while an as¬ 
sistant bold a taper between the priest’s body and 
]he vase. As the flame came immediately behind 
the cavity, it showed whether the clot of matter on 
one side liquefied and moved round, or remained ad¬ 
hering to the side of tho cavity. When I saw it, it 
did not move. During the exhibition, the service 
continued with incense and music. The priest slowly 
passed along tho line of beholders, giving each indi¬ 
vidual time to ascertain if the liquefaction had taken 
place. They occupied themselveB in cries and pray* 
era; and when some time had elapsed, the lower 
orders along the balustrade, and those behind them 
in tho church, becamo very vociferous, crying out 
aloud (and at last even furiously) on the saint, in 
tones of entreaty, anger, and despair. After the 
wailing had continued for some time, the eorvico tei- 
nnnated, and the blood was borne away, the saint un¬ 
robed, and carried off in his shrine, and the candies 
extinguished; but it was long urc the sobs of the 
womon died away, and one old countess, who was 
near mo the whole time, had continued hysterically 
weeping and shrieking so long, that site was *00 
much exhausted to retire without assistance." 

An old Italian author, named Boldotti, thus stater 
the origin of both the procession and the miracle 
“ A Neapolitan lady being so sick as so keep her 
bed, having heard of 8t. Januarius and his associates, 
determined to seek her cure upon the very spot 
where these faithful Christians had been executed. 
Immediately she gets up, full of hope, and takes two 
vials, and repairs to the place of their martyrdom, ] 
which bciug still wet with the blood of these fiutbftil 
confessors, she fills her vials therewith. In one she 
puts all the pure blood she could get, and in the 
other that which was mixed with the earth and other 
filth. She had scarce made an end before she found 
herself restored to a perfect state of health. Borne 
time after, this good lady was informed that the bead 
of the saint whom we are speaking of, was lodged in 
Naples; and thought herself bound to aoqumai bef? 
countrymen that she was in possession of the siimtfyl 
blood, and owed her cure to it. This was a new wfafl 
ject of edification for that pious dty; the devoutgtw / 
determined to translate it; the head, therefore, of 
sunt is taken and carried in pomp in order to 
the blood. The lady did not wait for this 
Equally humble and devout, she takes foe tWwsf| 
and runs to meet the head of the martyr, pft jtok 
first moment of the interview the Uood 












mcpbitatoftvfeaid beyond the powetejtf doubt¬ 
ing, tint it vu the blood of 8t. Jamumhtt, «nd 


tines that time the miracle has never ceased," 
JANtJS AND JANA, two deities worshipped by 
the cadent Romans, the former as the San, and the 
the Moon. The worship of Janus is said to 
•'yipM been introduced by Romnlus, the founder of 
of Romo, and it toon became (me of the 
important parts of the old Roman religion 
- the name of thin god, Numa assigned to the 
month of the year the name of Januatius 
JMt temple also was dedicated to Janus, winch was 
i opened in time of war, and closed in time of peace. 

, fhe Image of this god was usually double-faced, and 
it later times lie was regarded as preaiding over all 
entrances and gates, and the beginning of all em¬ 
ployments and undertakings of every kind. Renee 
tile Romans at the outset of every enterprise invoked 
Janos along with Jupiter. On the first day of tire 
' year, sacrifices were offered to him by the people, 
who were dressed in feetive garments, and gave pre 
stmts to one another; priests also sacrificed to him 
On twelve altars, thus recognising him as presiding 
‘viver each of the twelve months, prayers were offered 
: to him at the commencement of every day. The 
Sacrifices offered to Janus consisted of cakes, barley, 
Incense, and wine. 

JAPAN (RtxjajON ot). The Japanese have 
always been remarkable for their religious character 
They claim to be the offspring of the gods, and pro¬ 
duce two different genealogical tables in support of 
this olfim. Those contained in the first table, 
amounting in number to seven, are said to have 
reigned during an almost incalculable numhei of 
jAMmss in Japan. These primitive godH were spiritual 
anbatances, and were never clothed in bpdtes of any 
kind. They weie succeeded, however, by five ter¬ 
restrial spirits or deified heroes, after whom appeared 
the Japanese themselves, who boast of boing de- 
ecended from the last in order of the seven primitive 
-'gods, through the lino of the second race of deified 
1 heroes. The Rami (which see), or sovereign pon¬ 
tiff of Jfpan, alleges himself to be the lineal descend- 
Ant of the eldest son of their illustrious founder, and 
that he ia consequently the true, legitimate cover 
eign of the Rmpire of Japan. The first of the five 
terrestrial spirits rigntiuwd himself by many deeds 
/df heroism and valour while he dwelt upon the earth, 
d his dentil was also marked by several miracles 
Is accordingly held in universal veneration among 
Japanese, images and temples being erected to 
honour in every part of the country, 
lore an two pi reUgioas systems in Japan; 

ttiye Called RMafrm, at the bead of which is 
TWflhft other imported from China or Thibet, 
jwfrdbfowefoioh b simply Bu4kum, with 
. The religion pf Rodha was in- 
Jfagti* a.9. 8K. It seems to be Am- 
" #*};<» the tint Budba, the Supreme 

fi^thfap, *ho b worshipped 
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among the Japansse under the name of Am&aa 
(which ace), and whose priests form the moat numer¬ 
ous and influential of the Budhiat orders. Slebold 
seems to consider them aa pure monotheists. At the 
head of the Budhist hierarchy is a high-priest called 
Xaeo, resident at Miako. With this dignitary rests 
the appointment of the Turnout, or superiors of the 
monasteries in which the Inrahist clergy live. Groat 
revenues arc attached to the monasteries, and the 
TundXat are strictly aubject fo the civil authorities. 
They liave no direct temporal power, there is no ap- 
peal to the secular arm, no civil punishments fot 
heresy, and no religious vows perpetually binding, 
all being at liberty, so far as the civil law ia concerned, 
to enter or leave tlto monasteues at pleasure. Be¬ 
sides the regular clergy, there are also wandering 
monks, who Inc on alms, pretending to drive away 
evd spirits, to find lost articles, to diacovei robbers, 
to deteimuie the guilt or mnotenre oi accused par¬ 
ties, to predict the future, to cure desperate mala¬ 
dies, and to perform other wondois, which they do 
chiefly through the medium of a child into whom 
they pretend to make a spirit enter, ab)e to answer 
all their questions Of these mendicant monks the 
most numerous and influential aio tho Jammaikw 
(which see), or mountain priests, which belong not to 
tho EudhvAn or Buthdowts, hut to tho Shutobtt 
When the Portuguese first landed in Japan in 
the middle of tho sixteenth coiitury, they found, 
that although the mass of the people were under 
the influence of gross superstition, there was a class, 
chiefly belonging to the upper tanks of society, who 
regarded all the difletuit religions of tho countiy 
with secret ini roduhty or even ipntempt. Thasi 
persons who wire known in Japan by the name oi 
Stotfomu, and their duct rim by that of fftuio, were In 
reality Com u< ians (which *c<)> OT followers of the 
great Chouse sag! in plulosophei, hut to'avoid 
being charged null a complttc disregard of all reli¬ 
gion, they outwardly conformed in religious practice 
to the ancient national system of the Swtoutt 
lake other Budhuts, the Budsdoists of Japan be 
Jreve in the doctime of th% transmigration of souls, 
and as a natural consequence, are averse to the use 
of animal food, and this abetment e is also enjoined 
by the religion of Stnto, which d< nounces as impure the 
act of killing any animal, or being apruikled with 
the slightest drop of blood Animals are not found fa 
great variety in the country,yet from time immemorial 
the Japanese have pps&issid I he horse, the 
buffalo, the dog, mid tho <«t, but none ofthes«**g, 
ever used as food. A strange notion has front'tm*, 
dent times been entertained in regard to tifa J&r 
which they look upon as a sort of evil deity. ‘Wfatt 
any Japanese is m circumstances of doribtftfpb 
culty, he lays down a {date of ncoaod bityfti * 
sacrifice to lus fox, and if any part of fr 
peared before the nest day, 
able oraan. The tortoise am* tfce 
sacred animals, which are M to Wldiidjnorayai 
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’ifit* Japanese islands have few real arilmals, magnificent gate, bqllt mbrfm SMtyji 0*$iVjO&A 
^kffsSysat being much addicted to supewti- with a equate table, about a foot 1@| , 

re invented a number of imaginary creatures Which the name of the god to whom tnaVf^gp^ 1* 


tkffl,’hgWi invented a number of imaginary creatures 
Wft)Mte$uy regard with a specie* of reverence. Tiie 
twfyM, who is also a dreaded monster among the 
Chinese; the Kirin, a winged quadruped, and the 
foo r a beautiful bird of paradise, are all accounted 
peculiarly sacred. 

One great feature of the Japanese religion is their 
attachment to festivals, of which they have live great 
annual ones, besides three inferior, which are celebrat¬ 
ed every month with the utmost hilarity. Ono of the 
most important of the festivals is the Matsuri (which 
see), an annual feast held in honour of the god Burnt, 
the patron of the city of Nagasaki. It consists of 
processions, plays, and dances, got up at the expense 
of ten or eleven streets, who unite every yeat foi this 
purpose. There aie several festivals sacred to Bnwa, 
if which the chief is held on the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth days of the ninth month. 

No country abounds to a gi eater extent than Ja- 
^ pan in places dedicated to letigimis worship, or ob¬ 
ject! set apart for leligious adoration. Thus Kamp- 
fer remarks;—“ Of all the religious buildings to he 
seen in this country, the Tha, that is, the Buddhist 
temples, with the adjoining convents, are, doubtless, 
the most remarkable, tw being far suporior to all 
others, by their stately height, curious roofs, and 
numberless other beautiful ornaments. Such as are 
built within cities or villages, stand commonly on 
rising grounds, and in the most conspicuous places 
Others, which are without, are built on the ascent of 
lilUs and mountains. All are most sweetly seated,— 
A curious view of the adjacent country, a spring 01 
rivulet of clear water, and the ueighbouihood of a 
wood, with pleasant walks, being necessary for the 
Spots on which these holy structures aro to be built 

“All these temples are built of the best cedars and 
firs, and adorned within with many carved images 
In the middle of the temple stands a fine altar, with 
qua or more gilt idols upon it, and a beautiful candle¬ 
stick, With sweet-scented candles burning iiefote it. 
The Whole temple is so nqptly and curiously adorned, 
that one would fancy himself transported into a 
%»S«ii Catholic church, did not the monstrous shape 
of the idols, which are therein worshipped, evince the 
contrary. The whole empire is full of these temples, 
and their priests are without number. Only in and 
about Mlako they count three tliousand eight hun¬ 
dred and ninety-three temples, and thirty-seven 
thousand and ninety-three Siukku, or priests, to at¬ 
tend them, 

* The sanctity of the Mia, or temples sacred to the 
gods of old worshipped in the country, requires also 
that they should lie built in some lofty place, or, at 
least, at some distance from andean, common 
grounds. I have elsewhere observed that they are 
attended only by scSular persons. A neat broad 


walk turns in from tl\p highway towards these tem- 1 with swids open mouth, Its) 
plait. At the beginning of the walk is a stately and } The {Brines^ and Other, M 
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consecrated is written or eugmved in 
ten. If you come to the end of the walfc^ 
sometimes several hundred paces long, instsWf®* 
pompous, magnificent building, you find nothing 
a low, mean structure of wood, often all hid am 
trees and bushes, with one single grated window 1 
look into it, and within either all empty, or adon 
only with a looking glass of metal, placed in 
middle, and luing about with some bundles of stn 
or cut white paper, tied to a long string, in form 
fringes, as a mark of the purity and sanctity of the' 1 
place. The most magnificent gales stand before the ’ 
temples of Tenth dai tin, of Fatenuin, and of that 
Kami, or god, whom particuhu places choose to wor* < 
ship us their tutelar deity, who takes a more particu- 1 
lar caie to piotecl and defend them. 

“Other leligious objects travelkis meet with along s 
the roads, are the Fotoge, or foreign idols, chiefly < 
those of Amida and Dimoo, as also other monstrous , 
images and idols, which we found upon the highways ! 
in several places, at the turning m of sideways, near 4 
budges, convents, temples, and other buildings, t ‘ 
They aie set up partly as an ornament to the place, < 
partly to remiud travellers of the devotion and wor i 
ship due to the gods. For this same purpose, draw 
ings of these idols, printed upon entire or half sheets *. 
of paper, aro pasted upon the gates of cities and vil¬ 
lages, upon wooden posts, near bridges, and in several 
other places upon the highway, which stand the , 
most exposed to the traveller’s view. Travellers, 
however, are not obliged to fall down before them, 
or to pay them any other mark of worship and 
speet than they are otherwise willing to do. 

“ On the doors and houses of ordinary people (for 
men of quality seldom suffer to have theirs thus dis¬ 
figured) there is commonly pasted a sorry picture cf 
one of their lares, or house gods, printed upon a haU f 
feheeiof paper. The most common is the black-homed!, 
Qhoon, otherwise called God-tu Ten Oo —that is,* 1 - 
according to the literal signification of the Chinese !* 
characters for this name, the ox-headed prince fff 
heaven —whom they believe to have the power of' 
keeping the family from distempers, aud other uq- - 
lucky accidents, particularly from the small-pox,' 
which proves fatal to great numbers of their chil¬ 
dren. Others fancy they thrive extremely well, tfiA 
live happy, under the protection of a country ma» $ 
Jeso, whose ..monstrous, frightful picture theyj 
upon their doom, being hairy all over his bt4jr, 
carrying a large sword with both hands, which* 
believe he makes use of to keep off, and, as it vs 
to pony, all sorts of distempers and misfortune* 4 
deavouring to get into the house. v * 

“ On the fronts of new and pretty house* f 
sometimes seen dragons’ or devils' 7“““*-“' 
with a wide open mouth, huge ft 
S%® OifoMOe. Mfcgy fmmm ’ 
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jetfhe Mabomedans in Arabia and Persia— have the 
u£. i«fne placed over the doors of their houses, by the 
y ?frightful Aspect of this monstrous figure to keep off, 
■"‘.as the latte* say, the < uiioutv from disturbing the 
peace of ihniilitw. 

“ Often, aiso, they (.ut ii hra:u-h of th» .?•’<«><./ f'/.int- 
'■miGt aiiiso-trco over tlu-u dom.-. which is. in like 
.manner, believed to bring good Inch into their 
houses; or else liverwort, which liiey fumy hath 
j • t7l« particular virtue to keep ot! evil spoils, or some 

: Other pliliUs or blanches of trees. Jo ullages tln-y 
| '‘often place over their doors their indulgence boxes, 
t a4iic.li they bring bit, L tr im their pilgrim-ige to 1,-je 
thinking, also, by tlfm means to In-ini' happiness ami 
prosperity upon their houses. Others paste lote- 
strips of paper to llutir doors, which lln>. adhen ms >e 
the several religious sects and cuimms me presented 
with by their . lie gy, f,„- M imu small gmttdfy. 'I'lierc 
itre odd, iuikii>-vvi) charm'll rs. and divei.* forms ot 
prayers, vwit tp on tliesc pup, rs. which the sup.-rsli 
lions lirndv bilic.'o to li.ive tiie inlallilile mi-1 in-of 
coiijurii.g mid keeping oti'ell manner of nridoriiini' . 
Many moie aonil. m the like nstiiri arc pa-ted to 
their doors, .-iL'idn .! the plague, d!'.tempers, and par 
tieular misfortune*. 'linic. is. d-.i, one a tain. ! 
poverty.'' 

lleliyintt < pilgrimagt s form a prominent tcipiiiv 
iiie.nt of the u-liiriona of Japan. Of these I lie most 
' celebrated is that to I.s.ik (which ht). I’ilmims 
( -lho iVetpieutly vinit the thirty-thiec principal (.2 CAN 
) WON' or 0 \.\'!>n (which see), temples which are scat 
j letvd over the whole country. Titivcllers in Japan 
t tell us. tli.it as they p-l.-'s a! mg the roads they meet 
• with pilgrims wearing only a little straw about th-ii 
, waists, who are on tm-ir way to vidt cett.iin temple- 
i in the hope of obtaining del'veiuue. frosn some fatal 
1 distemper which had . ■ ized either tin m;-cl,e., or soim 
i nctiv relative.. Tlio roads swarm also-villi h. g.'i.,;. 

monk.-, and Hi 1 -,mi or nuns win Rob'd t ciiti.ci, 
i upon aim--. Soim- nicmiiumts, to at tract comptlssioi:. 
j are shaved and dressed iik,- Hmhj),, priest with 
i portion of their sacred writings hefo.-t ilnm. vine!, 
ih-’y pretend to be busily encaged in reading : other 
' are found sitting near s-iirm river or nmniir; jwat. ■ 

> performing a Kiegnki, that is, ft certain ceremony for 
j. the relief of departed souls; otlo-ts sit upon the road 
j all day long upon a small coarse mat, having a 11a' 
| bell lying before them, which they heat continually 
with a small wooden hammer, while they repeat in a 
plaintive singing tone the word Xnrnoth, v, hi, h is 
contracted from Siimu Aihidut DurUu, a sic it form 
of prayer wherewith they address Awirhti ;is the 
-patron and advocate of departed souls. 

The worship of anct-atora which so remarkably 
ire vails among the Chinese is not altoget Iter uuknov. n 
jhv Japan. Every month on the day of the ance'- 
'•iter's decani for fifty years or more, food, sweet- 
iStaart*, and fruits are set before the It'AY (which sen). 
3Sie fifteenth day of the seventh Japanese month;« 
fMtiv 1 #!.dereted to the honour of parents and an* 


cost ora. Every Japanese whose parents are still 
alive accounts this a happy day, ond if iramcd, he 
scuds a present to his parents. A repast of v«g»>» 
tables and fruits is set before the Ifoys, aud in tho 
middle is placed a v am- in which perfume* are bund, 
mid other va-i‘H containing llowers. On the following 
day iic-, t, a. ami other articles of food are served 
up to ihr Jf.i;,") as to liv ing guc«ts. On tint owning* . 
of both the fomicnth and iiftm-nth days of the 
in.uitli, lanterns suspended front long bamboos are 
li/Uicd h. f -ic ouch grave, stone, and refreshment* 
me also (ilacvd tie re. Urfore daylight of the fiin- 
tr.-iitli, tbr articles placed at tlio graces are packed 
into small boat-- of straw, provided with sails of paper 
orel-iib. which arc earii.d in procession with vocal 
ami in-tromriilal music to tin- "ai'-r .-idc, where they 
arc l-mm-hed by win o! ili-me-dn-* the souls of tho 
tlcad, w li.t are. suppostd now to r.turji to their 
.-•r,u f--. 

When the, At,Vi or chief priest I'aiomizes any 
nne who has lu-eii during life i.markable for his 
virtue.- he comes to be ranked among the CaMIS 
(wl/ieli seel, or protecting spirits whom tile Japan- 
i—c, jimticiil.-ul) the Sin|oi.,t>., worship, offering s.icri- 
lires to them, end bn’l<liiu* Al hi* or teilipli's to then 
honour, tgilied kin 's or lierma, indeed, form the 
principal cods of the Japanese, hut the temples which 
the .'v/got.-g-i build to them ale far inferior to Hal 
llmlsdo lemplcs, whieh are iiMi.dly Mtuatmi on some 
rlf-veted sjiot sinrouieled vviili licmitiful grove* 
Even tin- timplr ul If, vvhiih is held in auch hon¬ 
our that, it il e.-dii-'l /><"' W/». tin- temple of the 
f,i. ut ii.,.!, js a plain wooden eui-iion. coveted with 
rtraiv; ond iusi.!,' no i-'talne nr iio:n;c in seen, hut 
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a Jilt;,i- ltr; 1 y-!i iuiir.tr, vviu'i fi i< dc.-o'gnod to 


s-. i-1 1 ,.h/c lie. i'll -,c--iie- ainl all-kito'-'ill,c Hod. To 
tk < temple eviv bn-foist ithc l once a-year, or at 
l-.ist ..me in hi- hie time, pi rl'onu a pilgrimago, 
which is callisi ftimni. ’I hi- Smioisin, indeed, of 
Japnm-si* ,'i'iii.jcitv is tlio iv-HHiiip ot a people evi- 
.hotly of Mongolian extraction, and well (ii!M-ril«d 
hy Ifoiigi (non*, aa “ proi'iou-, earthly, epicmuni, 
vvhi.J, desin-f not to he tmtirutiled by the fear of 
(bid, which only i-ch-brateR joy on* fe-ttiwila, which hi 
cicu'iieterizcd hy a ueiiaiity wholly ‘io.-mul in It* 
nature, which hae no la-lii I in hell, hill which must 
he. governed hy the h.-.-ci<-! iaivs.'’ 'lh>- idciinwhich 
these licftth-ns enttttftin ;•( the tuture reward* of tin) 
right(»nus ami psi'ii-litm iii- of thr w.eked, are groat 
iu the cxli-mc. lu tlicii v’‘-w the soul of ft good 
(timi ot, ih ath wiii.-'s it- way to u sort of l'.ly XttlM 
tields. whiib are '-itiiateif ia-m-fttii tho thirty third 
heaven, while the «< ul of a wii tollman i« n l 'um-d 
adm-iiftiiee, <i;.-d dh-iiM-d to wander like tv vagabond 
around the :.hnd< > of hliis. or. aa ninny of the Ja- 
paoert* believe. »-t .-fitcr mm p r-en,—animals which 
an* r iihci Jicmsclves dev da, or Hip abodee of devil*. 

When t- e ItmMnUte, or the w-oniliipper* of Budhn % 
made their appearance in Japan, about the at tub 
cm fury of our era. thidhim vow embraced by * 
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in tWitaatter, bjr miogJmg some of the 
and practices of tlie old religion of their 
iritU that of Budha, which had been im- 
ther from Chine or Nepaul. It is remark- 
every now region which embraced Budfd»m 
fferent name to the founder of the system. 
dha in Ceylon, Fo in China, Chakia-Mvmi 
he Mongolian Tartan, Sommdna-Codom 
» Nepaulese, and AmitUu among the Ja¬ 
panese ; the IdBt mentioned being not Chakia, how- 
I'Ovor, whom they believe to have been bom B.c. 

K j027» but tbe Adi-Budha, or first Budha of the 
^Hepaolese, who was not a human sage, but the 
Ipivlne Being. 

While BwUdttim rapidly gained ground among 
ziht Sintoutt, it met with violent opposition from the 
■ CwtfuoicBU, who had already become a powerful 
In Japan. A Budhist devotee, however, 
|.j«riyed from India, who speedily succeeded in turn* 
pg the tide of popular favour towards Bududoum. 
■pliis he chiefly accomplished by means of miraclei 
‘ Which he professed to perform. One, in particular, 
^wrought a powerful impression upon the people. 
Pliif was the transportation of an image of Amidaa 
vfrom China into a province of Japan, where it first 
I'pade its appearance, crowned with rays of light. 
li A. temple was immediately erected in honour of this 
jiidelty, who from tliat time became the most popular 
|mj^eot of worship. Some time alter this event, 
j^ptiMoiem made great progress in Japan, in con- 
^Uence of the anient and unwearied labours of 
a devoted missionary of the system. 
jjg?Pha Jajuincse are singularly addicted to the wOr- 
';«Hip of idols. “Their squares and highways,” as 
Fioart informs us, “are always honoured with the 
^presence of some idol, winch is erected there either 
with a view to kindle flames of devotion in the souls 
> of travellers, or with an intent only to support and 
^'protect the place. There are idols erected likewise 
their bridges, and round about their temples, 
chapels, and convents. The people purchase either 
' rtte pictures or images \>f these idols. The former 
A>r the generality, drawn on a sheet, or half a 
sheet paper. They are pasted, like bills or ad- 
:«^tetittment8, upon the gates of their cities, and other 
jtptibte buildings, or on posts at the comer of their 
•^bridges and streets. The people, however, are not 
Z 'Cjteged, "m they pass by, to prostrate themselves, or 
before them. . They have generally, 

'. -ifltetdte 'kh image of their domestic and tutelar gods 
* before## doors of their houses.* 

Alt the gods of Japan are represented in a gigantic 
or monstrous form sitting on the flower of a plant 
Which the Japanese call Tarate. The idols are all gilt, 
r «hd theif heads enciroled with rays, Or tiith * crown, a 
^jtidand, a sort ofrafcre, oracapor hat in tUeChhjese 
IpMbjdn. Aulmal-worshipis practised in Japan, < 
I^^^Sh.-pwbably, id the w^n ttee UteJK^^ 


likeness to friuoan ■ beings, ( 

from the Japanese, who have V'flSfiti v 
temple dedicated exclusively totMr sped# 
ship. If the stag is not also an otyeetof 
it is at all events held in such veneration,! 
is allowed to attempt to kill it. Should.^ 
pen to die of wounds in the public street!,-#* 
of the street where such an event happened^ 
be forthwith demolished, and the eflfeotl of ltl 
bitants seized, sold, and the proceeds dept 
the public treasury. Dogs are kilo highly 
and large numbers of these animals are qi 
upon the inhabitants, who are obliged by tew? 
nurse them when sick, and to bury them wteii 4 
On the authority of Froes, a Iiomish missionar 
are informed that in one part of Japan, at 
the fish found in a certain river are accounted 
and it is reckoned sacrilege to kill them. , ;- F 

The most extraordinary tertple in Japan is; 
situated near Miako, which is sometimes termed* 
Temple of Ten Thousand Idols, and of which wehati 
given an engraving in the present work. This 
is thus described by the Dutch compiler Of the 
sies to Japan:—“ In the middle of the temple 
is a gigantic figure of an idol, that has his cart bb 
his head bald; and chin shaved, much like a Brad, 
over his head, and under tbe canopy that covert hi 
hang five or six little bells. On each side of*h 
that is, on the right and the left side Of the throne' 
which this deity is sitting, there are Several mat 
of armed men, Moors dancing, wizards, magteiatifc] 
and devils. There are likewise several 
tions of thunder and the winds. Round about t ; 
walls of the temple, on the right hand and on i 
loft, are a thousand idols all resembling Cam 
Each idol is crowned, has thirty arms, and seyi 
heads upon his breast. They are all made of 
gold; eveiy individual denotation belonging to 
as also to the temple, is likewise of toe same 
metal.” KXmpfer’s description of It is 
different t—“ In the middle of the pagoda,” 

“ sits a prodigious large idol, which tea six-ani 
arms and hands. Sixteen Mack demi-gods, pf; 
tic stature, are planted round about Mm. < 
considerable distance there are two roof j^ 
idols, one on the right hand, and the Otter 
left, which are all gilt, and Mi standings -IStokr, 
has several arms. It is necessarjrtor ‘ 
ttet the multiplicity of arms and hands 
it a symbol iff, the power oftheidob. : S#aii 
kind of shepherds' crooks in their 
lands, and aD of thom ono fri^* 

Their heads are twroundedwi# 
seven other figures over them, the 
ie foes than the rest 'Jti'thif? 
aatiteW<ffa#»eoTc vwp 
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JASIPIANS—JAVA (Rkugiox or). 


conspicuous, aud attract thu eyes of tbe do* 

votow." 

Besides the five annual festivals of tbe Japanese, 
which are seasons of recreation rather than of devo¬ 
tion, they have also sacred processions, which they 
term Matsuki (which sec), when they carry their 
gods in shrines constructed for the purpose. From 
the first visit of Europeans to Japan in the sixteenth 
century, frequent attempts have linen made hy the 
various maritime nations to open up commercial com¬ 
munication with a people so numerous and wealthy 
as the Japanese. Portugal let! the way, and was 
followed by Holland, England, Spain, and Russia, 
and dually by the United States, which recently des¬ 
patched an expedition to Japan, under Commodore 
Perry. Each, in succession, has failed, and to this 
day Japan may he considered as shut out from the 
fellowship of the other nations of the world, with the 
single exception of a solitary Dutch vessel being 
allowed annually to visit the port of Nagasaki. 
Romish missionaries have from time to time attempted 
to obtain a settlement in Japan, hut to no purpose; 
and no Protestant church has ever been allowed to 
obtain access to the country for the diffusion among 
the natives of the knowledge of Divine truth. 

JAfHDLANS. See Yitztiu 

JASllitO, a name which the Mutirixf* of Japan 
use to denote a Alia or temple, with all its appur¬ 
tenances. 

JASSASA (An), Arab., the Spy, a boast whose 
appearance the Mohammedans believe will be one 
sign of the approach of the day of final judgment. 
“When the sentence shall he ready to fall upon 
them,” says the Koran, “ we will cause a beast to 
come forth unto them out. of the earth, which shall 
apeak unto them." This boast, it is believed, will 
make its appearance in the temple of Mecca, or <>n 
MHaunt Safa, or in the territory of Tnyef. It is to be 
Tmcty feet high, or, according to some, us high as the 
clouds. It will appear l’or three days, showing only 
a third part of its body. This monster will he com¬ 
posed of different species of animals, having the lo ad 
of a bull, tbe eyes of a hog, the ears of an elephant, 
tbe horns of a stag, the neck of an ostrich, the. In-cast 
of a lion, the back of a cat, the tail of a ram, the legs 
of a camel, the voice of an ass, aud the colour of a 
. tiger. This beast will bring along with it the rod of 
' Moses and the seal of Solomon; with the former 
..smiting all believers on tbe face, and marking them 
i; ...wiih the word Mumm, or believer; with the latter 

1 ' smiting all unbelievers also on the face, marking 
^(^Bt with the word Cifer, or infidel, that every one 
'tipgr.-be fully known on the day of judgment. This 
jlntiSt,, which will speak in Arabic, will, in additiou to 
demonstrate the folly of all religions except 
iW; Mussulman. 

or Yack, one of the five deified men 
P y lCila e d is the Koran as having been worshipped 
PSjjfeflj|e..jMwient Arabians. They are supposed to 
^Ml^ediUivians, who bad been distinguished 




for their virtues and groat qualities. The Arabians 
represented Jauk under the figure of a horse. 

JAVA (Rkuigion of). This island forms one ol 
the largest of the Sunda Islands iu the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. The imputation seem to have been of Tartar 
origin, their ancestors having migrated from that 
quarter of the Asiatic continent lying between Siam 
and China. This migration Sir Stamford Raffles 
supposes to have been of very ancient date, long 
before the Barman and Siamese nations rose into 
notice. It is astonishing how extensive a variety of 
temples and sculptures of great antiquity are to be 
found everywhere throughout the island; and as it is 
matter of history that Mohammedanism became tho 
established religion of Java iu A.J>. 147fi, all these 
ruins, in so far ms they partake of a Vagan character, 
must of course be referred to mi out tier period. 

From tbe peculiar appeal Mice «f the architectural 
remains of the temples, ami the ancient inscriptions 
which are discovered on them, the conclusion has 
been drawn hy Hallies and others that they consist 
of two series, an older and a more rcronl. the former 
indicating that the religion of llm/hu at. one timo 
prevailed in Java, and the latter indicating that 
liutlhitrn was superseded hy the more modern sy teni 
of ISruhiniinistu or Ilhnht'mi w, wiiieh still retains so 
firm a hold of the. natives, although, for font- centuries 
past, the. Moslem faith has been the dominant religion 
of the country, that they are still devotedly attached 
to their ancient Vagan insl it utioiis. 'i’lie true condition 
of matters may las learned hy comparing the slate oi 
the island of .lava with that of the inland of BtOi in 
its neighbourhood. The whole island of Java ap¬ 
pears to have been cot verted to Mohammedanism in 
the course of the sixteenth century. The ruins or 
sacra] edifices and statues whieli abound there are 
all of a Until, iit or If In,in typo, while the presen. 
inhabitants profess the religion ol the Koran, in 
Jlali, on the oilier hand, not more than one in two 
hundred of the natives are Mohammedans, and the 
great body of tbe people prefers tbe creed of the 
Hindus, and observe it" instil tit,ions, although Hin¬ 
duism has become extinct in*thc rest of the Indian 
Archipelago. “ On Java,” says Sir Stamford Raffles, 
“this singular and interesting system of religion is 
classed among the antiquities of the island. Here It 
is a living source of action, and a universal rule.ot 
c .duct. The present sta’t of Halt may he con¬ 
sidered, therefore, as a kind of commentary on tho 
ancient condition of the natives of Java. Hinduism 
has here severed society intoeastes; it has introduced . 
its db initios; it ha- extended its ceremonies into 
most of the transactions of life; it has enjoined of 
recommended sonic oi its severest- sacrifices, such as 
the burning of a widow on the funeral pile of Iter 
husband: but yet the indi vidual-retaiiis all the Dative 
manliness of his character, and .all the fire of the 
savage state,” Mr Crawford, who visited BAH in 
1814, says that the religion of fMU has been con¬ 
sidered as of two descript* ms, ^hat of Tludlia, and 












JEALOUSY (Water of)~JEHOVAH. 


that of Brahma. Tito Budhixts are said to have 
come firat to the country. Of the Brahmans of 
Beam, or Shim, nine generations urn said to have 
passed over since their arrival. 

One of the most interesting and striking evidences 
of the faet that Budhmu. anciently prevailed in Java, 
is the temple of Boro Undo, probably Barn Budha, 
Or the great Budha, situated in the mountainous and 
romantic territory of Kadon, immediately to the east 
of Oherihun. It is a square structure of hewn stone, 

. each side 520 English feet long, and 110 feet in 
height. It is luiilt on the summit of a small hill, 
and consists of a series of six enclosing walls, crowned 
by a dome. The, outer and inner side of each wall 
is covered with a profusion of sculpture, including 
between 300 and 400 images of Hinlha, from whom 
the temple may possibly have received its name. 
At Hrainbanun, however, in the district of Mutaram, 
there is a most extensive display of ancient architec¬ 
ture, the temples, though built, of hewn stone, being 
small, and clustered in groups, of which the largest 
is that called tlm Thousand Temples. Jt occupies a 
space fi()0 feet in length by 550 in breadth, within 
which are four rows of small buildings, surrounding a 
large central one. The whole group has four en¬ 
trances, each facing a cardinal point, and guarded by 
two gigantic, statues, each nine feet high, though in 
a kneeling attitude, and eleven feet in circuit. 

As a Airtime proof that the Javanese were inti¬ 
mately connected in religion with the. Hindus, it may 
be mentioned that the Kawi, or ancient Javanese 
character, and which is accounted sacred, is nearly 
allied to, and indeed has a large infusion of, the 
Bfoutserit. Figures of Hindu deities, such as Brahma, 
Oaurna , Muhitdcm, and others, are to be found in 
abundance. 

Tim religious festivals of the Javanese now cor¬ 
respond with those of the Mohammedans gene¬ 
rally ; hut on the occasion of the funeral of a de¬ 
parted relative, or in honour of his memory, they 
observe solemnities on the seventh, fortieth, one hun¬ 
dredth, or thousandth day after his decease. Those 
who intend to observe them assemble on the. preced¬ 
ing evening, in order to read some portion of the 
Koran. Before the guests partake of the meal, the 
principal person present generally addresses the Al¬ 
mighty in a prayer which alludes to the occasion, 
and expresses gratitude for the repast. 

^JEALOUSY (Water ok). This water, which is 
described by Moses as the bitter water that eausetli 
the curse, was appointed by the law of Moses to 
be drunk by an Israelitish woman suspected of 
infidelity to her husband, but denying her guilt. 
The, mode of preparation aud administration of 
this water is minutely detailed in Nitm, xi. 5—20. 
The priest was commanded to write the curses in & 
book, and having washed those curses into the water, 
i*_ thus said to become bitter, or impregnated 
with the curie. The etfec.t {traduced upon the Sus* 
peeled woman wl^o was called upon to drink tins 


water of jealousy was dreadful. If guilty, she fell 
constrained to confess; and the rabbinB tell US that 
a woman who confessed in snch circumstances was 
not put to death, but only divorced without dowry. 
An ordeal of this kind was well fitted to accomplish 
l lie purpose for which it was appointed, and could 
not possibly injure the imioeent. 

JEWS, the. god of the sea among the SmtoiiU of 
Japan. He is worshipped both by fishermen and 
merchants, and is usually represented as sitting upon 
a rock near the sea-shore, with an angling rod or line 
in one hand and a fish in the other. 

JEIIOYA11, the incommunicable name of the 
Supreme Being, denoting his self-existence. It was 
not revealed before the time of Moses, and hence the 
declaration made in Exodus vi. 3, “ And I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
name of God Almighty, but by my name. Jehovah 
was 1 not known to them.’’ It is identical with JAH, 
and is intended to describe the, incommunicable 
essence which the Apostle John expresses in tile 
Apocalypse by a periphrasis, “ He that is, and was, 
and is to come.” The Jews usually substitute tor 
I ho word Jehovah, which they are afraid to pronounce 
or to write, the. word Adotiai, or Lord. After the 
Babylonish Captivity, the Jews left oil' pronouncing 
it, and thereby lost its true pronunciation. In our 
authorised translation the word is generally translated 
Loitii, in capital letters. The Beptuagiut also renders 
it the Lord. Origen, Jerome, and Eusebius, inform 
us that in their time the Jews left the name Jehovah 
in their copies written in the Samaritan character, 
instead of the Hebrew or Chaldee, lest strangers 
should profane and misapply it. The Jews, asJosephuB 
informs us, call this name of God the Tetntgramrnaton, 
or the name with four letters, and they believe that 
if any man knows the true pronunciation of it, lie 
cannot fail to be heard by God. Simon the Just, 
i hey allege, was the last who was acquainted with it. 
They say that the angels are not at liberty to utter 
the word Jehovah, and that, by virtue of this name, 
which was inscribed on his rod, Moses performed 
all his miracles. 

The Jewish Cabbalists attach thi utmost import¬ 
ance to the word Jehovah, which they allege not ’ 
only to lie the peculiar name of the Divine essence; 
but also to designate the Aziluthic world, or world ' 
of emanation, which contains the ten Sephiroth.* 
The first of the four Hebrew letters of which it cm- ] 
sists lias a twofold signification, the point of the letter, „■ 
denoting the Supreme crown, which some CabbsHat* ’ 
also call the central point, while the letter itaeKdfep;^! 
notes Wisdom; the second letter, Understanding^ v' 
the third, which is equivalent to six, implies the n ett - s; 
six numerations; and the fourth signifies the i 

and last. Manasseh Ben Israel remarks 
four letters may be differently arranged, a? 
form twelve different words, aU signifying 
In this respect, he says, the word Jehovah 
atone, for n < other word can be found 
















JKJUMI—-JEMMA. 


admit of being ho transposed, without a change of 
signification. it » further alleged by the Cabbalism, 
as we leant from an intelligent writer, that “ the 
seven nations which people the cat th have their 
princes in heaven, who surround the throne of the 
Eternal, as officers ready to execute his pleasure. 
They stand around the name Jehovah, and upon 
the first day of every year petition for a certain por¬ 
tion of blessings to be conferred upon their people 
during that period. This is expressive of the de¬ 
pendence of these princes for all rlteii knowledge in 
the art of government on the Foiudnin and Soim e 
of all knowledge, from whom cometh down eveiy 
good and perfect gift. It is further said that all the 
knowledge and felicity destined for a particular 
nation was granted to the prince of that nation aipou 
the first day of every year. This ciitiiunxtnufR- dis 
tinguishes the Jews from all the other natrons, be¬ 
cause the name Jehovah is peeuluu to them, and 
they may, every day of the year, icceivo such bless¬ 
ings as are needful. To this apply the words of the 
prayer of Solomon • 1 The Lord our (}od lie with us, 
as he was with our fathers; let him not leave us, mn 
forsake us. And let these my winds, nlmewith I 
have made supplication hefote the Lord, be nigh 
unto the Lord our God day and night 1 And 
David, speaking of other nations, says, ‘ They shall 
pray unto God, and he shall not save them.' That 
is, the nations shall supplicate their princes for 
additional blessings to those granted unto them upon 
the first day of the year, but they shall supplicate in 
vain.” “ The Cabb&lists also teach," says the same 
writer, “that when God treats with the heathen 
nations, he assumes all his splendour and majestic 
greatness; but when he condescends to treat with 
the Jews, lie appears in all lus unveiled amiahlcness. 
and converses in a tumiliar manner, or gives full 
manifestations of the n '«e Jehovah. ‘ They that 
know thy name will put 'teir trust in thee.’ Ac 
cordingly, the wise men say that the name Jcfiovnh 
is pronounced and written in the temple in a pioj or 
manner, but in the provinces it is only expn <-sed by 
simatnes and circumlocutions, obviously teaching the 
plain truth, that the Jews knew God bettor than the 
Other nations, and that this name will appear in sll 
its divine and luminous splendour to the saints and 
angels in the state of full perfection and glory. 

“ These mysterious Cabbalists luive another method 
of developing the mysteries contained in the name 
Jehovah. They attribute to each of the letters a 
•' specific value, which depends upon their local station 
.* from the letter Jod, and form significant combinations 
2 of, these letters. They form a name of the value of 
f^tselve, another of forty-two, and a third of seventy- 
and to each of these they assign a particular 
OgBWt, inverted with particular power to avert cala- 
to confer favours. They conclude this part 
system by stating the vast importance of 
K||| proper conceptions of th A * irae of God, 
-^warioos significations of they ne, In order 


to pray in an acceptable manner, lest man should 
supplicate fur wiath and vengeance when he wished 
to supplicate for pardon and nieroy. And they be¬ 
lieve that tho highest measure of knowledge and 
perfection is to know the v\ hole import of tho in- 
etiahle name of Jehovah." 

JK.il) MI, figure-treading, a ceremony observed 
annually among the Japanese, of trampling Upon the 
crucifix, the Virgin Mai y, and other saints. It is under¬ 
stood to be observ ed at Nagasaki down to the present 
day mid is ptohahly designed to express the abhor- 
lent i» w hit li this singular people entertain for Christia- 
mtv oi at least lot that Ini m of it which the Jesuits of 
Home had several times, though without success, 
nttcmptul to ltitloduce into the kingdom of JapMl. 
The images used in Kamptei's time were about • 
foot long, < ast in brant-, mid kept in a particular bus 
for the purpose The ceremony took place in tho 
presence of the street ollieeis Kaeh house was 
entered by turns, two messengers carrying the box. 
The images were laid upon the hare Hum, arid the 
list of the household being called over, they wet# 
lequtred in turn to tread upon them. Young chil¬ 
dren, not yet able to walk, were held in their 
mothers' arms, so as to touch the images with their 
fee t. It has been asserted that the Dutch were 
obliged to engage in this ceremony, but the state¬ 
ment is inioneet. 

JEK1KE, an evil spirit among the Japanese, 
which ihoy expel by exorcising, a i ereinony which 
Kampfer describes, telling us that “ in one of his 
voyages he met with a vissel full of penitents, who 
all roiucd out Numnmht as loud as they could stretch 
their tin oats, hi order to piocttn- relief to their 
afflicted townsmen, who weie visitrd with a malig¬ 
nant fever At the saun time they had recourse to 
tlnir grand limpid, which, in time ot public distress, 
they alway s say -atiim , y ming and <>ld, piomiscuoutly 
together in a nule. The chaplet slides apace 
through the (infers of the devotees, and at every 
gnat bead phi h of them hollows out Namamla, with 
all the external testimonies of unfeigned sorrow and 
sincere repentance. If, notwithstanding these tinir 
pious endeavours, the contagion spreads tart her, tlic 
same divine service and humiliation is appointed to 
he jK-rformed in all their pagodas.” 

JEMMA, the jndw ul the witked «ft«r death 
among tin Japanese, v ho l« holds m a large looking- 
glass all the most sctrrt transactions of mankind. 
If, however, the priests niumdi with Amida* for 
the sinner, and the relations of the deceased are 
sufficiently liberal m thin oderings to the priests, 
AmMas has suflii ient influence with Jemma to pro¬ 
cure a mitigation of punishment, or even a complete 
discharge, so that the burner may return to the world 
again U-fore the term allotted for hi* punishment he* 
fully expired. When they have suffered all that hat 
been app inu-d for them, the wicked are supposed by 
the Ja]iaiicsc Budsdoist* to return into this worn, 
and to animate the bodies of unclean beasts, Sadi at 
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JERUSALEM (New) CH URCH-JESUITS. 


toads, sarpents, and such-like animals. The trans¬ 
migration goes onward, until, in process of time, they 
return to human bodies, again to pass through 
another series of changes. There is a temple con¬ 
secrated to Jemma a short, distance from Miako, 
situated in a very delightful grotto, in which likewise 
there is a convent. The figure of .Jemma, the king 
of the devils, is monstrous, and on each side of him 
are two large devils, one acting as his secretary, and 
registering in a hook all the sins of mankind; while 
the other reads them distinctly, or rather dictates 
what the seereiitiy is to record. The walls are em¬ 
bellished with frightful pictures of tortures which the 
wicked are supposed to undergo. This temple is 
resorted to by crowds of people from all parts, with 
obl&tionH and money in their hands, to redeem their 
souls front the punishments indicted by so formidable 
a judge. 

JERUSALEM (Nisw; CHURCH. Sec Swi:i>i:n- 
BOIKUAN3. 

JESS LANS, a name which Epiphanies says was 
given to the early Christians; either from Jesse, Ilie 
father of David, or, which is more, probable, from the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 

JKSUATES. Sec Afosmu.re Cm.uks. 

JESUITS, a religions order of the. Romish Church, 
which was established in the sixteenth century under 
the name of the Society of Jcmis. Its founder was 
a distinguished Spani-.li knight, Ignatius Loyola, who 
was born at (luipuzcoa A. i>. 1101. At an early age 
he was sent as a page to the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabe-lla, whore lie acquired all the polish and refine¬ 
ment of manners which such a situation was so well 
fitted to alford. It was not until lie had completed 
his twenty-ninth year that this man, destined to act 
so conspicuous a part in the world, first emerged 
from private into public life. The border provinces 
between France and Spain had long been a source of 
keen contention between the two countries, in L r »21 
Francis 1., king of Franco, Imd despatched a large 
army across the borders into Navarre, which, eon 
trary to treaties, was then held by Charles of Aus¬ 
tria. The French nrifly having laid waste the pro¬ 
vince of Guipuaooa, proceeded to lay siege to 1’ain- 
peluna. the capital of Navarre. It was on this 
occasion that we find Loyola in the anny of his 
country bravely defending tint beleaguered garrison. 
Here ho was severely wounded, and carried to the 
It cad-quarters of the French general, who generously 
ordered him to he safely conveyed to the paternal 
mansion near Pampehina. The wounded man reached 
home, bnt, notwithstanding the care and attention 
bestowed upon him, fatal symptoms began to show 
thcmselvos. He became gradually worse, and death 
seemed to be at baud. The physician pronounced 
the case to be hopeless, and the priest was summoned 
to perform the la$ offices of religion, according to 
the rites of the Church of Rome. This waa the eve 
wOf Saints Peter Aid Paul, mid at dead of night, AS 
Rotnish writers toll us, the Prince of the Apostles 
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actually appeared in vision to the dying man, sad 
from that hour his recovery commenced. ■' * , 

A considerable period elapsed before Loyola could 
leave his sick chamber, and the time waa chiefly 
pns-ed in devoutly perusing those marvcllona legends 
and lives of saints with which Roman Catholic lite¬ 
rature abounds. Naturally of an enthusiastic tem- ■. 
perament, his mind was thrown into a state •«”- 
feverish excitement by the wonders which he retd;-,', 
and he vowed, in his seal, to renounce the world, to ' • 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and to devote him 
self to the service of (jod and the Virgin. These 
resolutions wore strengthened and confirmed by a 
vision which lie alleged he had seen of the Virgin 
Mother, with the infant. Jesus in her arms. Mean¬ 
time lie gathered strength both of body and mind, 
and he longed to enter upon that course of self- 
denying austerities which he had marked out for 
himself. Holiness, in his view, consisted not in the 
renovation and moral exaltation of his nature, but in 
the crucifixion of that nature. Ills heart was set not 
so much upon tin* creation, and growth, and perfec¬ 
tion of the new man, as upon the annihilation of j 
the old man. Loyola had proclaimed war against ! 
himself, resolving to deny himself to the indul¬ 
gence of all the affections, and principles, and ten¬ 
dencies of his nature indiscriminately. He set him 
self nightly to chastise himself with the scourge, 
thinking, by the torment of the body, to purge away 
the sin of the soul. 

Before he had yet, fully recovered his health, Loyola 
left the paternal home, intending to put in practice the 
resolution he had formed of making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. But preparatory* to entering upon this 
long journey, he paid his devotions at the celebrated 
shrine of the Virgin Mary at Montserrat, near liar 
celoua. On reaching the neighbourhood of Bar¬ 
celona. he learned that a pestilence was raging in the 
town, and he. judged it prudent, therefore, to take up 
his residence for a short time at Manresa, about nine 
miles distant from Barcelona. Here he subsisted by 
begging from door to iloor, applied the lash three . 
times every day to his bare shoulders, spent seven 
hours out of the twenty-four in private devotion, 
besides thrice attending public pr. yers at church; 
and every week he confessed to a priest, and received 
the sacrament. Soon, however, he began to feel the 
wreteheilness of that destitution and beggary to, 
which he had voluntarily reduced himself. In vain 
did he practise still more severe austerities and botfily; 
mortifications. IBs body only became weaker, and. 
his mind more perplexed and distracted. The siliej, 
of his past life rose up in array before him, and 
his other painful anxieties were added the pangs ol~' 
an awakened conscience. “ A black despair," aajqyjj 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, “seised him in the midst..of tMf|j 
spiritual wretchedness; and the thought even 
destruction ccbssed hit mind. At that time heotg|itt 
• pied a cell fata convent of the Dominicans, 
window of yhich he had been impelled 
















¥Ia Vnu, however, withheld from tbit pur- 
by tl» Diviue mercy; but 1m resolved, with the 
nwpb’rf vanquishing or ot placating the Ihvmi )mt 
Ktbe, to kbbtaia absolutely from all total, until he 
1 -Should win hack the peace and toy that h id thus It it 
shim. Intermitting no sarred m nun and no pm 
tuiew, he lasted a day—ami two ijns —and thice'- 
ind four—nay, an out no week, mid hi would have 
persisted in his resolution hid not the piu»t lug 
confessor, and who had alrnd\ smininl tin depths 
of hu heait, iiiurpond and shank loininuidul 
him to aliandon so piesumpriiou" in unit non ns i 
that of contending with the Almighty, in li t lit 
threatened lum with a denial of tin >omniuimin 
should ho penned Aliniied by a tint it «o tuiitu 
he took food tlierilori, ami fm a turn, u amid 
some tranquillity Yet speedily In nltpscd into tin 
garar condition oi iiiwaui dishes* and cva.s fc inpti cl 
at once to tennunn Ins akcetu. pi ipoms and to 
roturn to tin wmld md to its uqo>mints With 
this tom) liition also In m«| Jill 1 mi«c sMullv mid 
at luiisth and i“ it by acmivuluvc j lum'i hi cxtn 
uUod luinsi It it onu uid foi nil, from tins, (lin- 
gerotuc i nt ingli im nts 

Luring the mhi whuh 1 osoU spent in Mum si 
ho ionipostd his tunirkahle work ‘ 1 In spmtml 
Bicruscs,” a pit ihiitimi whuh is In Id m tin hi,lie <t 
estimation m tht Chnu.li ot ]loin» is a hot k nt tit so 
tion and n guide to leligiouv ((induct In tin “pun ' 
of 1523 lie nailed from Barcelona lot Italy ami aiiti 
a stormy pipage of live diyn, In ri it In I <»ntn 
whence he walked to Bonn worn out with 1 fit 
tlgue and hunger After kissing the frit uni u 
ceiving the lieueihetion ot Pope A'Irian VI In 11 > 
ceeded on his tourney, and armed at the Holy ( it\ 
on the 4th of bcp'emliti \oii Ik fill that In w is 
now privileged to tiiad oi sum 1 t_i mini an 1 1 u 
neatly did he wish that hr inn hi umum im a 
lengthened period m thm tin emit I spot, md i di/t 
if possible, bos foutlest das dnnms tin ru'torifion 
of the schismatic Greeks to the to iimmium ot Bum 
and the conversion p Chruiiiaiuty of tin h II >wt it oi 
Mohammed Rub e monk* oi dunuliip nlust I 
to allow the seal jb Hponiird to putrid Ins nt t\ 
in Palestine, and he w is tompeih tits uum.1 is luu k i 
however reluctantly, upon the 1 iTur^Smsmewdhs uni 
prophets, and towMn without delay to Luropi 
On Teaching Loyola i evolved to pit put 

himself for the ^Bd offiic'by passing through a 
regular system -.^^Biction at Barcelona In < irly 
.^ft), he*had not ^^ftceived the first ludimt nt- of 
most laudable dcusion ot cha 
hi^He tu a class of boys at school, 
thoHx^rtgses, and even submitting 
iitclpmie of the wetitutiou Aftu 
me progress in the acquisition of the 
, he quitted the school, and enter* d 
if Alcala, which bad been founded by 
final Ximeneg. Here again he was 
■pjtqrt wholly to the alms of the 


charitable lustead of devoting librteelf wng tig* ] 
divided attention to Ihe pursuit of his college studies, 
the euthusiastu Loyola burned with a teaming desire 
lot the eonveisiou of utrvhm souls Both in private 
ami in public in the shed* and in the college hath, 
he pleach d with nun about then immortal interests, 
and i illt d upon tin m to subdue the flesh by penances 
ami mortitioutioim ot rveiy kmd Tite hearts Of 
mini wui tout h<tl bv the disc out see of the crotons 
stmhnt I lu suspu unis ol the holy ottloe at Toledo 
w it tviitid b\ wlmt tiny braid of tine doings ot 
Loved, an I fm si\ wutks hi w.ts committed to- 
1 n n mu was lit lilies itnl without tl)0 Condition ! 

i>r u in I d uni tint In sb ml I nhstain trom preach* 

it _ nt Urn Inn ot lit im until In bird fiumbid hisstudim> 

It was mipoMubh tin Inynle to submit to SUCh ' 
li Him Units ml tht it ion on la in.' Iiltorsted from 
piisnn la sit mil with muiiI 1 ki minded com* 
jimuoiis tm ~i ilnm on i win n im ding with similar 
tniitmmt ah at Mi all lu diiitmiml to repair to 
I’aiiH, null tin wi w ot lomjlitni' Inn luaditnlc 
com si it Hi muviisity In tbc ilt pth ot vvmtoi, ho I 
ft milt 1 on toot, alom and without a guide He ! 
pint si vital y on m pn| <nmg for the priestly j 
nil 11 , Minlsiii,' philosophy util the hngunges at 
Mi nt i gur t ullt prr and atti tiding a course of theology 
with thi Dimnnums fb bail now passed sis years 
in fillin'liimsi II by iui,ulu com hi oi training, for 
pibhe ustfulness I Inis cquippul lu endeavoured 
not only to (mm rt flu pr ilii cti but (host also whom 
In loiisidimi involvid in fital lunsy as having 
imbibe d tin opinions ol lnllui mid tin Hifoimatton, 

I Ins c'it ii wm k, hi fi It j c isii wli d i ould not possibly 
be ai (i mplihlii if by Im sin, h im mled cliorts He 
tlieictiu stii i ti win (in In his opinions some of 
tin mo t diMm hi In l sin lint* then nl tending the 
university ot J'nm IIs In i miiuri was Peter 

i ibi r a sh y ml I In h Id valid I'luieis XhvIpi 
w is t *ii him I uni s ] mu/ A ij Ikiiiho Hal moron, 
\u d is Mjliii* sum mud it ibiilill v Hinton Hod* 

ii mi rd Ah mu i nuh h .Icy, John Codure, au^ 

Pi qui i loom t pnud the com|»miy which gave* 
mum to I lu ‘■o u ty if Tempi 

Ibis bind ol / di iih iihho iiti pithirid round 
I v<la, nnimctiil 1 hi* link 11 uni di voted spirit, 
md itnpn ssid with tin tunic i i ti n »li rr t liey and 
tluu Icaihi wm call d by (oil f tin discharge of 
a gnat woik On tin lOtliif Vw.ui't 1511, being 
tin J'lstivdol th Ahsu,ii| ti n ot tin V itgm Mary, 
the (ompmy ass, mbit 1 in tin i bun h ol Montmartre, 
and then sobnndy de (Inate i tluiriHolviH to tiie air* 
vice of the Jwumr put iking together of the Holy 
Lueharirt, and bmdn , tl i ms He* by a solemn oath, 
to a profc won o# poveity, a renunciation of th# 
c orld md ibs Inti eliyotmn to the service of Ofn| 
and tl e jw d ol * nls adding at the wttOe time tome 
othe epi id ipMihiiiuns —namely, to attempt a tufat* 
sum to pale#ttm, ot, if fruntraieB in that desist, ip 
throw tliemaclves at the feet of (the eoveroign pnaV 
without rerorvation, stipniati<m,or oowlitiup pf a»yr 
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kind, offering to undertake any service which he, the 
vicar of Christ, should call them to perform. Several 
of the Members of the Society had not yet finished 
their studies. Three veins, tln-ielorc, were allowed 
for this purpose, and il was agiccd that they should 
meet in January lto cany into effect the designs 
they liad formed That year, accordingly, the com¬ 
panions of Loyola left J’aris, and proceeded through 
France, Germany, and Switzerland into Italy. At 
Venice they mut with their spirituai guide and 
instructor, who had gone by another route, and 
arrived before them. It was here that the Society 
was fully constituted, and its rules drawn up and 
agreed to. The members distiibutcd themselves 
among the hospitals of the city, and freely gave their 
services to the sick and the poor. Their object, 
howover, was still kept in view, to carry out their 
proposed journey to Palestine. But before setting 
out for the Holy Land, Loyola despatched his coin 
panionsto Rome, for the purpose of casting them 
selves at the feet of Pope Paul III., and obtaining 
his permission anil benedict ion. They were coin 
foously received by the pontiff, nil their wishes were 
gratified, and they were amply supplied with gold 
from the Papal treasury. They returned to Venice, 
and rejoined their master, when both lie and they 
received priest’s orders from the nuncio there, and 
bound themselves anew to the sen ice of God, of the 
uhurch, and their fellow-men. The nest town tlic y 
visited was Vicenza, whole they engaged in presell¬ 
ing tile Gospel with such unwearied diligence and 
devoted earnestness, that the eiti/ens tegarded them 
with the utmost respect and even veneration. Their 
powerful addtesscs on the public streets not only 
drew the attention, but reached the hearts, of their 
hearers, and many who came to mock remained to 

pray- 

It was while the Fathers were at Vicenza that they 
taid down the plans of their society. In the com¬ 
mencement of the great work to which they deemed 
themselves to be called, they decided to make a new 
proffer of tlicniselvu.s and their services to the Apos¬ 
tolic Bee. For this .purpose Loyola, Faber, and 
l^ainez sot out for Rome, leaving the rest of their 
companions to disperse themselves ns missionaries 
over the northern parts of Italy. While journeying 
southwards on foot, Loyola was favoured with one of 
those remarkable visions which h.- was so often per¬ 
mitted to behold. The Eternal Father appeared to 
him in a trance, and by his side stood Jesus, heating 
a large cross, and uttering these words as he received 
Loyola from the Father: "I will be favourable to 
you at Rome." From the date of this vision, it was 
resolved that the name of the religious order which 
they had formed should henceforth lie the “ Society 
jf Jesus." On the arrival of the three asso¬ 
ciates at Romo in lt>37, they were admitted to an 
audience of the Pope, who readily gave his solemn 
sanction to their undertaking. They now devoted 
themselves to public preaching and private dealing j 


with souls. Two of them officiated as professor* el 
theology in the Gymnasium, while Loyola laboured 
in hospitals, schools, and private houses, besides adt 
ministering the discipline of the 11 Spiritual Exercised* 
to a number of persons of high rank both in church 
and state. After Loyola and his two companions 
Had laboured thus assiduously for a time, it was 
resolved to organize the Society, and for this purpose ■ 
the whole of the Fathers were summoned to Rome 
from the different towns of Italy where they were 
diligently prosecuting their missionary work. When 
they had all assembled, they renewed their vows ol 
poverty, chastity, and unconditional obedience to the 
Pope, and, after Noletnn deliberation, fasting, and 
prayer, they elected Loyola to the responsible office 
of genera) of the order. A petition was now pre¬ 
sented to Paul III. for a formal recognition of the 
Society, llis Holiness was personally disposed to 
favour the new ordei, and mote especially as their 
ministrations were so highly nppretiuted in all the 
countries where they were kn r > v n, that applications 
reached Rome from all quartets, requesting them to 
undertake spit dual and even secular offues. John 
III., the king of Portugal, liad long entertained the 
project of terming n mission in India, and his atten 
turn having hern directed to the newly-established 
order, as likely to afford suitable agents for conduct¬ 
ing this great work, he asked and obtained two mem¬ 
bers of the order to engage in this service. One of 
these was Francis Xavier, who earned for himself 
the title of the prince of Romish missionaries. 

The Pope now decided that the time had arrived 
for giving his formal sanction and (ontirm&tion to 
the new order. He issued a bull accordingly, dated 
27th September 1540, duly constituting the order 
under the name of the Company of Jesus; and in 
April of the following year, Ignatius Loyola was in¬ 
stalled as General of the Order. At first the Society 
wns limited by the arrangement of the Pope to sixty 
members; but it was soon found to be necessary to 
remove this restriction, and vast accessions wore 
yearly made to its numbers. Loyola was not long 
iu discovering that the influence of the body was 
destined to extend far and wide, not only iu all 
countries, but among all classes of men, 'coin the king 
to the humblest cottager. Within a few yean from 
its first establishment, houses of the Order were es¬ 
tablished iu many countries, in Spain, Portugal, 
France, Germany, Italy, Sicily, and even on the re¬ 
mote shores of India. To maintain a constant and 
close communication with the centre o l indueaoe, 
provincials were appointed in all Romish countries, 
through whom the General at Rome waa made cOb- 
stantly aware of all that concerned the interests of 
the Church and the Order. 'Die Constitutions of 
the Society were carefully revised and digested, , 
and preparations were made for establishing Jesuit ., 
colleges in different countries fist the purposes 
general education. . ok 

In 1650, Loyola wrote an earnest letter In. 










senior Fathers of the Society, requesting to be re- 
listed from the generalship which he had hehl for 
nine yean, an<l tlie duties of which he felt himself 
tcarccly able adequately to discharge, All of them, 
with one exception, refused to accept hi- resignation, 
which, accordingly, in deference to the wishes of his 
colleagues, he withdrew. The Society had spread 
its intriwi enunifienturns oxer the whole of the Uom- 
ish church, but Loyola was the mainspring ot the 
movement; and nowhere did his endeavourto pro 
inotc the progress of the Order nn et with greater 
opposition than in France. In that country the 
clergy entertained r deep rooted jealous} and mis| i 
cion of the Jesuits. The faculty ol' theology m the 
Sorbonne issued a decree Against the Society, but 
Loyola maintained a prudent silence, and amid all 
the obstacles which impeded its progress, the now 
Order silently and seeutly diilused its principles 
among all classes of the people, ami in process of time 
it gained as turn a tooting in Fiance as in any other 
country. 

The Accumulated labours and nnviotics of his 
office as (ion ltd of the Jesuits, lonld not tail in the 
course of years to weaken tin* naturally vtpo*niis 
constitution ot Loyola. The lueiulier- ol the Order 
I therefore elected as his coadjutor a Spanish Jesuit 
named Jcrnm Nadal. who relieved the (leneral of the 
business connected with tin* Society, tuid left him at 
liberty to devote himself in the evening of lus days 
to his favourite employment, the ente of the sul.. 
He did not long survive, however, his rctircim nt 
from active duties, but daily declining, lie died <m 
the last day of July 155G, in the sixty-fittli yoai of 
his age. In lGW th" Jesuits prevailed oil Paul V. 
to admit Ignatius Loyola to the privileges of ISi.ati 
FICATION (which see). 

The most famous Jesuit next to the founder of the 
Order was undoubtedly Francis Xavier, who, by Ins 
almost incredible labours in foreign coentMes a> n 
missionary, did as much to ndvaiiee the lame of 
Jesuitism abroad, as Loyola by bis almost mirai ulous 
exertions at borne. The apostle of India, ns be W 
frequently been tenned, was by birth a Spnnyud, and 
having beeti selected by Loyola as a suitable person 
to undertake the work of a foreign missionary, be 
sailed from Lisbon in April 1541, but did not reach 
the shores of India until May 1512. First at (Sou. 
and then on the coast of Malabar, he laboured 
strenuously to turn the heathen from pagan idolatry 
to the reception of Christianity in the form of Ito 
maoism. And his sneoess seems to have been mar 
Yellows. He writes home, “that in one month were 
baptised several thousand idolaters, and that fre¬ 
quently in one day a well-peopled village was indi¬ 
vidually baptized.” Tlius, in the view of this Je*uit 
missionary, baptism seems to have been identical 
With conversion. The next scene of his labour? was j 
Japan, which has always been emphatically a coun¬ 
try wholly given to idolatry. Tbitber he eailed in 
1$^ and though he resided among the Japanese 


only two ycurh and four months, he succeeded in 
winning over many even of the most bigoted wor¬ 
shippers of idols to the profession of an adherence to 
the ('hurcli of Home. This lie contrived to acconi 
plisli by n mi promise, combining heat hen tradition* 
with the facts and doctrines of Christianity. 

Fncomoged by the marked success which had 
hitherto attended his missionary etlmls, Xavier now 
funned the hold design of attempting fhu conversion 
of t’lumi. To that country he directed his cmirsi* 
with only two companions, in 1552. While on hi- 
wav timber the \e--sel hi whith he sailed was seised 
and di-unatuli d. Though thus disappointed in his 
nhicet. be made imotlo-t attempt to secure a passage 
' to ('limn. Iml without imvi-v The ihihiro of his 
lav oui lie m helm preyed upon lus mind and affected 
bis bodily loaltli. He l-un'm-Jit d, siikened, amt 
(bed in the ioitv sixth yeitl of bis ic'c. 

Alter the dealli ol Xavier, sevi i d Itoiiiish nii*- 
siotiaiics, ibully of lbe ltoiuiuiiun mdel. sia eeeded 
in piuetiutiug into China, mid imbed that country 
down to the presuit time has been a constant field 
of Jfoincdi missions. In all pails both of the Old 
World nod the N"w, the Jesuits, from the first is 
talili-hmeiil ol tlm (Inlet, have prosecuted the vvotk 
of missionaiies with a zeal and energy the most 
exemplary and unvvcoiid. lint while thus actively 
carrying foiwaul then missionary epilations in for 
mgn parts, they liavi always been equally alive to 
die ueeessitns of those midi r their immediate in¬ 
spection: for it ii a leioatk.'ihle ta< t, that at the 
vciv time when l.ovola was di spati lung Xavier on 
hi* mission to do Fast, be was planning tlm estab¬ 
lishment of Jesuit eolle'.'i s in tin ditleieut parts of 
Hiiiopc. His liiogtapbei, Kibadeiicita, speak* of no 
tewi’f lban fifty two colleci.iti e*mblishiiienfs on a 
lurgi i, and tvv < nty four olio i * on a snullet si ale. 

'I'lii iniimdiafi smiessm of Loyola in (be gen 
<ial“hip of ihe t tidi r was Lime/, who commenced 
a sv 11< m ol poln v wlm li i hanged the whole ihuiac 
ti r ot Jismiism lli had repti sented the S<>iuty at 
the crnim il of Tienf. vvlieie in all die deliberalious 
he took high gtnuiid on the sttbji ct ol tliej'opi’s 
authority, and mdi ml hi t* d a 1 - papal leg.iti If was 
quite hi keeping w ith his (li.tlie t< r tin reloie, ()i«t, 
on lus accession to the oil'" < ol (it rural. lie should 
(lain) to lie uivi-tid wi'Ii alonhitc niilhorilv. rind to 
have prisons at his command dial he might have it 
in his (mwer to punish tin nliailoiy with temporal 
penalties. 'Hum die high foi.i d spiuliuility which 
Lovoln had evei souidil toiotmeit with Jesuitism, 
was < ii changed I nr asvs'im of mere hiiinau policy. 
Instead ol the distipht ot the ‘ Spiritual lAcrcises," 
the |„ W (it-winl put in force the discipline of the, 
“Constitutions." It was jjtiioz and not Imyola 
that lir f «uamped upon the Older tlist peculiar fee- 
tuie whuh it has i ver since tuSintained, that Of ini- 
jiUrit submission to the will of the Superior, and 
entire surrender of the body, iqjnd, conscience, and 
indeed the whole man to bit undisputed controL 
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The strict discipline enforced upon the members 
of the Society by Lairies. was rendered, if possible, 
still stricter by his suenc-mor, Francis Borgia, who, 
austere himself, domandid the utmost austerity from 
Others. During the ten years which had elapsed 
since the first estaliii-.lunent of the. Order, the. Je¬ 
suits had thrown olf much of that appearance of 
piety, which, under the training of Loyola, attracted 
the respect and even admiration of the world. It 
was the aiiri of Borgia to arrest them in their course, 
of degeneracy, and to insist upon ilieir observance of 
the outward proprieties, at least, of a religious order. 
But with all this anxiety to reform his Order, Borgia 
is charged, and not without reason, with being one 
of this principal instigators of the cruel massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, though lie was not spared long 
onoitgh to witness that dreadful event, having been 
cut oft'about three weeks before it took place. 

The next General of the Order was Morcuiran, by 
tiirth a Spaniard, under whose mle Jesuitism added to 
its unbounded ambition a system of casuistry, which, 
by means of sophistry and quibbling, would seek to 
neutralize the plainest laws of the Heoalogue. At 
this period of their history the Jesuits commenced 
to intermeddle with the political atfairs of nations. 
The first government on which they practised their 
intrigues was that of Sweden, using all their endea¬ 
vours to bring it. into subjection to the see of Rome. 
Their efforts, however, were wholly unsuccessful, and 
Sweden remains a Protestant country to the present 
day. The popes now began to sec more clearly than 
over the high value of the Jesuit Order in upholding 
and increasing the papal authority. Gregory XIII., 
accordingly, who was the then reigning Pope, contri¬ 
buted largely from the treasures of the church to re¬ 
plenish the coffers of this useful Order. Their insti¬ 
tutions of every kind were liberally endowed, and 
every attempt was made to promote the wealth anti 
inlluctice of the society. 

The Jesuits, as we have already remarked, had 
no small difficulty in obtaining a footing in France, 
in consequence of the jealousy with which they were 
viewed by the French clergy. But having once 
established themselves' in the country, they busied 
themselves in fanning the tlame of discord between 
the Roman Catholics and the Huguenots, and to 
their interference is mainly due those scenes of bar¬ 
barous and inhuman cruelty which mark the his¬ 
tory of the Protestant church of France. The rise 
of the Janseuists, in the sixteenth century, following 
hard upon the Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
rendered it still more difficult for the Jesuits to hold 
their ground among the French clergy nml people. 
The Sorbonne bad always viewed them with suspi¬ 
cion. and now it demanded thoir expulsion from the 
country. Henry IV. passed a decree to this effect 
in 1.VJ4. but it continued in force for only a few 
years. In HUM they were recalled, and spread with 
well rapidity, that in a few years establishments be¬ 
longing to the Order were to be found in every pro- 


vbice, and in almost every town in the kingdom 
struggling hard to destroy the liberties of the Gal- 
licau church, and to propagate their ultramontane 
principles among all classes of (he people. 

It was at this period in the history of the Jesuits, 
that the disciples of Loyola were confronted with 
such overwhelming ability and power by the follow¬ 
ers of Janscnitis. ‘ The Provincial Letters’of Pas¬ 
cal, one of the. keenest and most cutting satires that 
has ever issued from the press, spread terror and 
dismay among the ranks of the Jesuits, and for ft 
season their cause was considered as hopeless. But 
in course of time the pungency of Pascal’s wit, and 
the force of his logic, were alike forgotten, and the 
Jesuits succeeded in recovering their iiiftm-rice. The 
reign of Louis XIV. was their golden age. They 
presided both in the palace and at the council hoard, 
moving the springs of government, and directing the 
consciences of Ihe rulers. 

It is unnecessary, after what lias been said in the 
article J.VNsr.Msrs, to do move than simply to allude 
to the keen contest which ensued between that 
party and the Jesuits in regard to the work of Fa¬ 
ther Qnesnol. Long and hitter was the controversy, 
but it terminated in the triumph of the Jesuits, and 
the consequent Might of the Jansenism into Holland 
and oilier Protestant, countries. Jesuitism now ob¬ 
tained a complete ascendency in France, and the nil 
tural fruits of the system speedily began to appear 
Voltaire and the French Encyclop;edists gathered 
around them a large and influential school of infidels 
whose principles spread tar and wide among the peo¬ 
ple. To infidelity and irreligion succeeded anarchy 
and revolution. The Jesuits were expelled in ".7G4 
with the consent of Louis XV. All the governments 
of Europe soon followed the example of France. 
They were banished from Spain and Sicily in 17(57 
from Malta and Parma in 1708 ; and from Rome by 
Clement XIV. in 1773. 

The rejection of the Jesuits by the Roman Catho¬ 
lic. governments, and even bv the supreme Pontiff 
himself, was felt to be a fatal blew aimed at the very 
existence of the Order. Some of them, discouraged 
and almost in despair, threw oft' the name and dress 
of the Society of Jesus, and attempted to conceal 
themselves under now appellations, such as those oi 
•• Fathers of the Cross,*' or “ Fathers of the Faith 
but the great mass of them scorned to adopt such a 
subterfuge, and resoived to continue to wear even in 
public the insignia of Loyola. In one state, the 
kingdom of Prussia, the Jesuits paid no regard to 
the papal brief for their suppression. Their conduct 
in this matter met with the entire approval of the’ 
reigning sovereign, Frederic the Great. The conse¬ 
quence was that, shut out from other countries, 
they fled to Prussia, and soon became numerous 
there, monasteries being built for their reception, 
and superiors elected over them. The bishop of 
Breslau interposed in behalf of the papal see, 
whose authority was thus attempted to be set at 
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sought, but Frederic threw the shield of his royal 
protection over the rebellious Jesuits, mid ordered 
that thev should remain unmolested in his dominions. 
In vain did the Pope Pins VI. rein oust rule with the 
Prussian monareh : he refused to yield more than to 
allow the Jesuits to abandon tlu-dres.- of their Order, 
but in all other points he declared it to be bis sov¬ 
ereign will thill they should remain inviolate. The 
French iulidel school, more (‘specially IVAlcmln-rt, 
wi«> earnest with Frederic to expel the Jesuits, as 
the other European monarehs had done, But the 
great Frederic was inexorable, lie was resulted to 
retain a class of men whom he regarded as useful to 
him in many respects, chiefly on political ground*. 
His motives, however, were entirely misunderstood 
by the Jesuits themselves, who, imagining that lu- 
approved their religious principles, made a formal 
application to him to declare himself openly the pro 
tec!nr of tlu-ir Order. This request, however, he 
politely declined, stating'■ that it was for tie- Pope 
to make whatever reforms lie pleased in his ov.-n 
states without tin* interference of heretics." 

The Jesuits, in tlu-ir state of exile, received the 
protection also of Catherine II., empress of Urn-da. 
who looked upon them as political auxiliaries. On 
this ground him • retained them in White Russia, 
which was an ancient Polish province, and prohi¬ 
bited the proclamation of the brief of Clement XIV. 
in all tile Russia?. Encouraged by llm support 
which they received from Catluriue they sent a do 
potation to Pius VI., who. as he was secretly dis¬ 
posed to favour the. Order, gave way to his own 
personal feelings in the ninth r. and while he openly 
maintained the suppression of the Society, iievorilie- 
loss encouraged tlu-ir giovvth in Russia. The nui 
scry of the. Jesuits, accordingly, was kept up in 
White Russia : but after some years (hey hecnii to 
display an indiscreet zeal in proselytising, and wen- 
in consequence expelled from the kingdom which 
had so long alforded them an uavlurn. Itut happily 
for them they ini longer required an :is_\ lum in tin; 
north. Pins VII. relieved them from their degra¬ 
dation. and by a bull, dated 7th August I HU, In- 
revoked the brief of Clement XIV.. and reestab¬ 
lished the Order of Jesuits throughout the world. 

From this period, having be-u restored to tlu- full 
enjoyment of the papal sanction, the Jesuits made 
their appearance openly in the Roman Catholic 
countries of Europe, claiming to be regarded a? a 
valuable and almost indispensable portion of tlie; 
organization of the Romish church, in France f ley 
fought to fill the principal situations in colleges and 
schools, with the view of training the youth in high 
ultramontane views. A loud cry arose against them 
in 1824; and in 1845 they were ordered to leave 
tho country. But without any formal cnactnn nt in 
their favour they have returned in great numbers, 
and are fast pervading the minds of the clergy and 
member* of the Gallicau church with ultramontane 
principle* of the strongest kind 


In Home, too. tin- Jesuit* have completely re- 
covered the proud position they once held. Pius IX. 
has confirmed the restoration of the Order. “They 
enjoy," says Mr. Grinficld, in his historical sketch, 
entitled - The Jesuits,' “the complete command oi 
tlu* Roman college, and of most, of the collcgiato 
establishments in * the Eternal City.' Tln-v ore 
again active in Spain and Portugal, ami have renewed 
1 their efforts in Austria, Bavaria, Silt-sin, and Prussia 
j in Hanover. Holland. Belgium, Switzerland, and 
j Prance. In China and the South Sens, ns well ns 
AuMiiilia and New Zealand, they are rapidly in¬ 
creasing. In ew rv part of the American provinces 
ilex ate awakening the alarm of IVoM'SUmtH. Ill 
Panada, tln-y liavt been rctort-d to a large college, 
i and haw- numerous si nunuries in every part of tho 
province Numbers of them are employed in the 
education of youth, and they me connected with n 
large mih-ionary establishment- a br.-uuh of the 
Roman Propaganda, In tin- l-.a-t and West Indies, 
»s indeed, in all English colonies, tln-v an- numerous 
and active. For the English who may travel abroad, 
tln-v have colleges at Dmiav, Eie-e, Valladolid Em 
! ben. Iliie-eN. Naples, Paris. Rome, Umilnpic, Kmis 
■ bun. and in many other places. Over these, some 
! Jesuits are regularly pli-.'-i-tl." 

On 1st January |xf>(, the. total number of the 
im-inlier-. of the Society of Jesus, in-t. including the 
affiliated, amounted, according to the report of tin: 
general's ollice at Rome, to 5,000, and it is highly 
probable that since that time, their number must 
liave become much larger Ribadaueira says, that, 
in lfioB, the Society niuohered 10,581 member*. 

The members oft he Society of Jesus arc divided in¬ 
to four classes : 1. The /‘nifi.i.nf, or those who take 
the four vow>. nanielv, that of perfect obedience, (-1 
voluntary poverty, of perpetual rba-lilv. and nfab 
Kolllte I ubiriifi* iiui to the pope. 2. '1 lie (''inifjiilorn, 
who are eitfiei sj-iiitn i! or It nqioral, that in, et-elc- 
siie-litsor lay brtthien. Tln-y aid in carrying for¬ 
ward the deM:;n:. ol tin- Society, but nee bound only 
bv the three simple vows of obedience, piivcitv, ,'vntl 
j tiia thy. .'5. The «S7-W<utf. jvhore position in to be 
defe.mined by- their individual qualilit ations. They 
ate bound by the flirt e former vows, but art allowed 
to take, tbo last with e-.ni.'-Ml of thiir niiperioj*. 
They tiiay lit-foni" either p-ii'nal t ondjiitors, of 
Simple. priest k Ilf the Steely. 1. J 1-e At/fova, wild 
art; udinilted indi.sriin.inni'-lv. and are considered 
only as candidate-’ opt-n 't.ai. A probatit-n of two 
years i, requirt-'f b-iotv tai.»ig flic of the tem¬ 


poral eoadiutor- and tie- eh"lar, wb-t are to l)C- 
-pin:nal'•'-•-Iji-tois Another probation of o 
y.-m piettil— th' vov"- oi the professed. 

At tin- of o-e; , '> rt « young man may be pro- 
pov..|] for adorn ion into the Order Jl» a A’oWrtf; but 
i Id-ire l.e i- u minify acrepte?), a niinntc invoKtiga- 
i tion tahi- ]ike;e into his teuiptr, talents, station in 
j soc'-fty, .itid prospect* in tile. .Nor is the scrutiny 
! limited to the individual Inmso’f; it extends also te 
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] his relatives and connection^, both near and remote. 
If the examiners are fully satisfied with the results 
of their inquiry, lie is forthwith admitted into the 
noviciate; if they are only partially pleased, he is 
put on further probation; but if they find the. youth 
to be unpromising they dismiss him as unsuitable. 
Supposing the youth to heeome a Novhy. lie is put 
under a course of special training, with the view of 
teaching him to yield implicit submission to his sn- 
pe.riors, merging his own will wholly in theirs. The 
duty is inculcated upon him of abandoning his patri¬ 
mony, and devoting it to the poor or to the church. 
During the whole period of his noviciate, he is pre¬ 
vented from holding intercourse with Ids friends or 
relatives, except under certain conditions, to which 
lie must strictly adhere. His every movement is 
narrowly watched, and at the confessional he must 
reveal the inmost secrets of his heart. 

Should the young man approve himself as a Xtmirr 
dttring a two years’ probation, he next becomes a 
Scholar, and in this capacity he must pass a month 
in self-exam’unit ion, cmifev-iuii, and meditation ; a 
month in begging from door to door; lie must wait 
in the sick, in some of the hospitals; be must do the 
duties of a menial in the convent; lie must employ 
himself finally in leaching and in preaching. After 
two years thus spent, bo is promoted to the rank of 
n raatljotor, and in another year to that of a profrxxrd 
brother. Tim grand aim towards which the. whole of 
this protracted course of training is directed, goes to 
the entire subjection of the elude man to the will of 
the superior. •* If you would immolate your whole 
self wholly unto God,’’says Loyola, "you must oiler to 
him not the hare will merely, hut the understanding 
j also; to think just what the. superior thinks, and 
; take his judgment for your own, so far as it is possi- 
I bln For a devoted will to bend the understanding. It 
| is impossible to deny that obedience includes not 
only tlm doing of what is commanded, and the will¬ 
ing of what is done, but the submission of the judg¬ 
ment also, that whatever is commanded should be 
thought right and true; for obedience is a holocaust 
wherein tho whole man, without any part reserved 
whatever, is immolated to his Creator and his Lord 
by tho hands of his ministers. 

“ The noble simplicity of blind obedience is gone, 
if in our secret breast we call in question whether 
that which is commanded be right or wrong. This 
is what makes it perfect and acceptable to the Lord, 
that the most excellent and most precious part of 
man is consecrated to him, and nothing whatsoever 
of him kepi back for himself. 

" And let every man be well persuaded that he 
! wlm lives under obedience ought, under the provi- 
! deuce of (iml sincerely to be governed and behave 
j exactly as if he were a corpse, which sutlers itself to 
! be turned in all directum? and dragged every where; 
or as if he were an old man’s staff, to be used where¬ 
soever and in whatsoever he wishes who holds it in 
his hand.” k 

»* 

-f._. 


At an early period, so early, indeed, as the meet¬ 
ing of the Council of Trent in 1545, the Jesuits were 
suspected of tending, in their doctrinal sentiments, ' 
towards 1’elagianism. Accordingly, the deputies 
which they sent to the council, Laincz and Snl- 
meron, were watched by tho Aiigiistiniau party with 
the greatest jealousy, and although they attempted 
to conceal tlieir real opinions under a mass of cum¬ 
brous erudition, it was plain that they were entirely 
opposed to the, principles of Father Augustin in re¬ 
gard to the vital doctrines of justification by faith, 
the fallen condition of man, and the insufficiency of 
good works to merit pardon nod salvation. Another 
point, also, on which the Jesuit deputies gave great 
offence to the assembled bishops, was the boldness 
with which they avowed ultramontane principles, not 
only in regard to the. supremacy of the Pope, but in 
regard to his being the source of all episcopal audio- l 
l ily, alleging, as they did, that *• the divine hierarchy 
of the church was concentrated on the head of hint ; 
to whom they lmd made a special vow of obedience.’’ 
The doctrine of the Jesuits on this point is, that the ; 
Pope, as head of the church on earth, is infallible : that j 
he is the only visible source of that universal and tin- j 
limited power which, in their view, Christ has granted ! 
to the church; that ail bishops and subordinate 
rulers derive from him alone the authority and juris¬ 
diction with which they are invested; that lie is not 
bound by any laws of the church, nor by any de¬ 
crees of councils ; that he alone is the supreme legis¬ 
lator of the church; and that it is in the highest 
degree criminal to oppose or disobey his edicts and 
commands. Such arc the strong views which the 
Jesuits and ultramontauists generally entertain of 
the power and authority inherent in the Pope as the j 
\ ieegcrent of Christ on earth in the government of j 
the church. ! 

The controversy with tho Jansenists, towards the j 
middle and end of the sixteenth century, developed i 
the Pelagian opinions of the Jesuits more fully than j 
even the debates in the council of Trent. The An- i 
gustiniaii theology on the doctrine of grace had been J 
suh-tantially taught in the. “ Augustinus" of Janse- j 
nius, and ably defended by the writer* of Port Itoyal, 1 
The Jesuits, however, as they had formerly done in 
opposition to the Dominicans, so now in opposition to 
the Jansenists, contended earnestly in favour of the j 
Pelagian views, moditied somewhat by the introduc- I 
tiou of the rcicnHa vietiia, or perfect prescience of I 
the future, on which the Divine predestination was j 
supposed to proceed. This latter modification of I 
Pplagianism was suggested by the Jesuit Molina, | 
in his celebrated work on the Concord of Free¬ 
will with Divine Grace, published in 1558. The 
Jmi.senist controversy was carried on with great 
bitterness for many years, but at length in 1642 the 
Jesuits succeeded in obtaining from Urban VIII. a 
bull condemning the work of Jansenius; and ip 
1653 and 1656 Innocent X. and Alexander VII. 
issued bulls denouncing as heretical and impious five 
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propositions all(*g<*d to Ik* contained in that work. 
(See Jansenihtb.) At the instigation of the Je¬ 
suits. a tierce persecution of the Jansenists took 
place, which, although suspended for a time umlcr 
the pontificate of Clement IX., was soon reiotn- 
ineneed, and many of the Jimsenbts tied from 
France to find an asylum in other pints of Europe. 
The .Jesuits raised another persecution against the 
rival body in the following century, which ended in 
the complete depression of their enemies, and their 
own triumph for a time, hut, ns we have nlrcmK 
seen, the day of retribution at length arrived, ami the 
Jesuits were suppressed in 177J. 

.‘The. moral doctrines of the Jesuits were perhaps 
more objectionable than their theological, tending us 
they did to corrupt the minds and hearts of multi¬ 
tudes. They taught, for example, that it was of no 
consequence from what motives men obeyed the 
commandments of find, yet that wicked actions might 
lie justified by good intentions. Pascal, in the * Pro¬ 
vincial Letters,' exposes their system of morals with 
the most cutting irony, and with exquisite humour. 
Many of the Romish a* well as Protestant writers 
have been violent in tlmir opposition to .Jesuit 
morality. Some of their penurious minims were in 
fact conJemm-d in l(i. r >!) by Pope Alexander VII.; 
and in lOPO the article, relating to Philosuphieal Sin 
was condemned, but without elfe.et, by Alexander 
VIII. Reference has already been made, under the 
article. Casuists, to some of their ethical tenets, par¬ 
ticularly their doctrine of Probability, which, along 
with that of Philosophical Sin, ha« stamped the 
Jesuits as perverter? of the, principles of morality. 
' According to the doctrine of the Jesuits,’’ says 
Professor Ranke, “it is enough only not to will the 
commission of a sin as such: the sinner has the more 
reason to hope for pardon, the less he thought of 


1 the most repulsive tenets of individual doctors wort 
rendered very dangerous through another principle 
of the Jesuits, namely, their doctrine of • proba 
bility.’ They maintained that, in certain easea, a 
man might act upon an opinion, of the truth of which 
he was not convinced, provided it was vindicated by 
aii author of credit. They tint only held it allow¬ 
able to follow the most indulgent teachers, but they 
excii counselled it. Scruples of conscience were to hu 
despised; iinv. the true way to get rid of them, was 
to follow the easiest opiuions.cvcnthough their sound¬ 
ness was not very certain, llow strongly did all ties 
tend in convert the most inward and secret prompt¬ 
ings of eonseii nee into mere outward deed. In the 
casuistic manuals ot the Jesuits all possible contin¬ 
gencies of life are treated of, nearly in the same 
way as is usual in the systems of civil law, and exa¬ 
mined with regard to their degree of veuiahty : one 
needs hut to open one of these bonks, and rcgulute 
himself in accordance with what lie finds there, with 
out any conviction of Ins own mind, to he sure ol 
absolution from (iod and the Church. A slight turn 
of thought unhurt honed from all guilt whatevei. 
With some degree of decency, the Jesuits them- 
solves occasionally marvelled liovv easy the. yoke ol 
Christ was rendered hv their doctrines I" l’liiloso- 
phical sin, that is, sin committed through ignorance 
or forgetfulness of find, in in the. eye of the Jesuits 
of a very light mid trivial nature, and does not de¬ 
serve the pains of hell. 

The Society of Jo-mils is a regularly organized 
body, being governed by a General lit Rome, who 
has four assistants, Init xvho is responsible to none 
but the Pope alone. lie iinminiiles all the func¬ 
tionaries of the Order, and ran icmovc them at plea¬ 
sure. Uy means of the conics- uoiiil, the closest 
surveillance is iniunlaim.1 over families and indivi- 


God ill the, perpetration of his evil deed, and the duals, and an arbitrary power is exeieised over flic 


nore violent was the passion by which he felt him¬ 
self impelled: custom, ami even bad example, inns 
much as they restrict the freedom of the will, avail 
in excuse. What a narrowing is this of the range 
of transgression! Burely no one, loves sin for its 
own sake, ltut, besides this, they admit otter 
grounds of excuse. Duelling, for instance, is by all 


consciences and the eoiulm-t ol men. which it is im¬ 
possible for tin*, victim- to resist. 

JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE¬ 
LAND In the twelfth century, Pope Adrian JV., 
mi Englishman by birth, maje a grant of In land to 
ill ary IL, King of England, on condition that the king 
should pay him a yenlly tribute for each house in 


means forbidden by the Church; nevertheless, the j Ireland, that the Catholic, religion ihould la-restored 
Jesuits are of opiuioripfcat if any one incur the. risk o' to its ancient splendour, and tie* people to a coin- 
being deemed a coward, or of losing a place, or the fa- liicudable propriety of cmclint. In 117-1, Jlenry 
vour of bis sovereign, by avoiding a duel; in that ea;o- was acknowledged to he. hud paramount of all irt*- 
he is not to be condemned, if he fight. To take a false land. Nothing eonm-i ted with the J< suits occurred 
oath were in itself a grievous sin: bat, say the Je- till the reign of Henry \1!E, when the. Pope of 
suits, he who only swears outwardly, without in- Rome. Paul Ill., "t Jesuit notoriety, too- Ireland 
vvardly intending it, is not bound by his oath; for he under his immediati pationage. 1 he German Re 
does not swear, but jests. These doctrines are laid formation, winch diims'-d the principles of Protes- 

down in books which expressly profess to be moder- j taut ism throurl.. every other country in Europe, 

ate. Now that their day is past, who would seek to i left Ireland mit-ee hid. Nay,rebellion broke out 
explore the further perversion* of ingenuity to the j avowedly in <h h-m-i- <d tie* Popes authority, but the 
annihilation of all morality, in which the propotimWs t power ol tin; king of England bbre down all opposi 
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of these doctrines vied, with literary emulation, in i tion. Btatutix were passed in Jhe Irish parliament 
outdoing each other ? But it cannot bp denied that I ahohhhiiig papal authority, declaring Ilc.ary 
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head of the Irish Church, as well as granting him 
the first-fruits of all ecclesiastical lioncficos. I’artial 
insurrections followed, hut they were speedily sup¬ 
pressed. Parliament and the Irish chieftains were 
all on the side of I lenry; their country' was raised 
to the rank of a kingdom, and the English ascen¬ 
dency, by the admi -sion of Dr. Lingard, the Roman 
Catholic historian, rested on a firmer basis than it 
had ever done since the invasion of the island by 
Henry II. 

Much was the state of matters in Ireland, when 
two Jesuit envoys were despatched thither by 
Paul HI. The persons selected for this mission were 
Brouet and Salmeron; tlm one a Frenchman, and 
the other a Spaniard. They were invested with the 
powers of papal nuncios, and before leaving Rome, 
lliuy received special written instructions from Loy¬ 
ola, as to the manner in which they should conduct 
themselves in fulfilling their dillicult mid delicate 
task. Joined by a papal functionary named Zapata, 
they set out on their expedition in September 1511. 
Oil their way they visited Scotland, where they so 
wrought upon the mind of tlm reigning monarch, 
James V., that they withheld him from joining 
Henry VIIF. in his resistance to the Papal power, 
and his acceptance of the Reformation. From Scot¬ 
land the Jesuit envoys hastened to Ireland, where, 
by thuir bland and plausible manners, they succeeded 
in gaining the, confidence of the Irish people. They 
reported to Rome that they had scoured the whole 
island in thirty-four days, and had found the people 
in the most deplorable stale both ns to religion and 
morality. They hud resolved, however, not to give 
way to discouragement} but to try what could be 
dono by means of masses, indulgences, and confes¬ 
sions. It was soon ascertained, of course, that the 
Jesuits, instead of confining themselves to the exer¬ 
cise of their spiritual duties, were actually attempting 
to plot against the government; and, in consequence, 
a price was set upon their heads, and confiscation 
and the penalty of death were proclaimed against, 
every individual who should harbour them. Finding 
themselves thus in danger of falling into the hands of 
Henry VIII., they left Ireland in haste, and, on then- 
way to France, again visited Scotland; hut they saw 
enough to discourage them from prolonging their 
stay in that country, and, contrary to the express 
wishes of the l’ope, they tied to France, where they 
had the misfortune to be imprisoned at Lyons as 
Spanish spies. They had intended, it is said, boldly 
tn appear at the English court, aud plead the cause 
of Romanism, but they judged it better to return to 
Rome without delay. Thus ended the first expedi¬ 
tion of the Jesuits to Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the failure of this scheme, the 
Jesuits watched - their opportunity for effecting a 
settlement in Britain. A suitable occasion seemed 
to present itself on the death of Edward VI. and the 
accession of Mary tc the English throne, who, being 
nerselt a Roman Cat', olic, wished to undo all that the 


Reformation had effected, and to restore the ole 
religion to its former position in the country. At 
this apparently favourable period a proposal was 
made to Cardinal Pole to establish a branch of the 
Society of Jesuits in England; but the proposal was 
unexpectedly dcolined, the cardinal being by no 
means friendly to the Jesuits. It was not, indeed, 
till the, death of Mary, and tlm accession of Elisabeth, 
that a second Jesuit expedition to Ireland was planned 
at Rome. The individual selected for this important 
mission was an Irishman by birth, named David 
Woulfe. Before setting out, lie was invested by 
Pius 1V. with the powers of Apostolic nuncio, and 
furnished with instructions to proceed to Ireland, tor 
the purpose of taking all possible steps to underminu 
the authority of Elizabeth in Ireland, and subjecting 
the Irish Chuicli to the Papal dominion. Alter live 
months spent on the journey, Woulfe reached Cork, 
in the south of Ireland, where lie was received, 
according to his own account, with great joy by the 
Roman Catholics. At first, he was peculiarly zealous 
and active in the discharge of his mission, mid wrote 
to Rome the most encouraging accounts of iiis 
success; but at length he gradually relaxed in his 
exertions, and ended by conducting himself so im¬ 
properly, that it was found necessary to dismiss him 
from all connection with the Society of Jesus. Thus 
terminated the. second expedition of the Jesuits to 
1 rclaud. 

The Pope, however, and the Jesuits had strong 
confidence that, amid all discouragements, they would 
yet succeed in effecting a lodgment in the Emerald 
isle. Only three, years, accordingly, had elapsed 
from the period of WouHe’s unfortunate failure, when 
three more Jesuits were despatched to Ireland, with 
an archbishop, to erect colleges and academies—hav¬ 
ing been invested with full power from the Pope t« 
make use of the ecclesiastical revenues for that object. 
At the same time an English Jesuit was sent from 
Rome to his native country, “for the good of his 
health, and for the consolation aud aid of the Catho¬ 
lics. 1 ' Thomas Cliinge, for such was his name, is 
said to have been successful in converting some ot 
tlm nobility to the Romish faith, but, in the course 
of a year, his labours were cut short by death. 

While thus watching over the interests of the 
Romish Church in England and Ireland, Pius IV. did 
not neglect to seek the promotion of tiic same cause 
in Scotland. In 1562, Nicholas Gaudan, a Jesuit, 
was som to Mary Queen of Scots, for the purpose of 
comforting her in the midst of her difficulties, and 
confirming her in her adliereuce to the faith of Rome. 
The mission which he liad undertaken was one of 
extreme difficulty. Nowhere had the principles of 
the Reformation found a more congenial soil than in 
Scotland There, accordingly,these principles were nc 
sooner preached, than they found thousands of willing 
minds and hearts by whom they were understood and 
appreciated. At the time when Gaudan appeared at 
the court of Mary, the Reformed opinions had been 
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extensively embraced by all classes of the people, aud 
whatever savoured of Rome was repelled with indig¬ 
nation and disgust. Such was the state of feeling in 
Scotland when the Jesuit Gaudnn entered the country 
in the disguise of a hawker or common pedlar. < >n 
learning by a secret messenger the arrival of this 
emissary from the l*opc ( the quern contrived to 
admit him to a private interview; not once, only, hut 
I ou three separate, occasions, when she solemnly pro- 
I tested to the Papal nuncio her determination to up- 
I hold the Church of Rome to the utmost of her power, 
and her readiness to sutler in its support, should she 
be called to do so. Thu report soon spread that a 
Jesuit had found access to the palace, and the utmost 
excitement began to prevail. His steps were tracked; 
a price was set upon his head; and (landau quitted 
I .Scotland in the utmost haste, carrying with him, 

I however, several youths belonging to noble families, 

| to be educated in Plunders, that they might return 
I ^hi/heir native land as apostles of the faith of Rome. 

! '"-'The rapid progress of the Reformation in Scotland 
i awakened no small anxiety at Rome, and an nppur- 
j tunily was eagerly looked lor of restoring the Pupal 
; supremacy in that country. In loti", accordingly, 
j when Mary had given notice to the Pope, Pius V., 
of her marriage with Darnley, his Holiness instantly 
despatched a .Jesuit named Edmund Hay, under the 
j pretence of congratulating her on the happy event, 
but in reality to counsel with and advise her as to 
the best mode of subjecting her kingdom to the See 
j of Rome. So anxious was the Pope to eflect this 
j, re-conquest of Scotland, that ho declared, in a letter 
i to the queen, which he sent by the hands of i lay, and 
j which was written in the holograph of his Holiness, 

! that he would sell the last chalice of the church in the 
! cause. And the Jesuit was, moreover, instructed lohold 
| out to Mary the flattering prospect of Elizabeth being 
I yet dethroned by the influence of Ronu-.^ind herself 
; being placed on the throne of England. Ami it is 
| not unlikely that such an expectation was really en- 
j tertained by the Pope, as we find him in 1.170, only 
1 three years after this significant message to Mary, 
issuing a bull of deposition against the qiufci) of Eng¬ 
land, thus endeavouring to excite her subjects to 
; rebellion. The English Roman Catholics held this 
; bull in as little respect as the Protestants did; hut 
! that in other quarters a different result was ante 
< j pated, is evident from the fact, that on the person of 
| a Scottish Jesuit, of the name of Creighton, who was 
j apprehended and imprisoned in lf>84, was found a 
j paper giving detailed reasons to show the easiness of 
| an invasion of England, and appealing to the general 
i wish and expectation of the English Catholics. The 
j Jesuits had taken an active part in establishing a 
| - college at Douay, in French Flanders, for the pur- 
j pose of training missionaries to be sent into England. 

} jWiDiam Allen, a zealous English Romanist, was the 
> main instrument in planniiig, and for many years 

I carrying on, this missionary coliege. At the iwstiga- > 
tion of a party in Douay however, the magistrates ] 
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dismissed Allen aud his associates, who immediately 
transferred their services to a similar institution at 
Rheims in France. Another establishment of tlui 
same kind was founded at Rome by Gregory Xlll. 
Tims, at the Seminaries, ns they were called, ot 
Douay, Rheims, and Rome, were trained the Semi¬ 
nary-priests, many of them Englishmen by birth, who 
were to propagate the ltomish faith in England aud 
Ireland. It was soon discovered, however, that 
various individuals among the Seminary-priests were 
using their endeavours to seduce the English sulyects 
from allegiance to the queen, and thus carrying out 
the design of the bull of Pius V. Several English¬ 
men of good families entered the Society of the 
Jesuits. In a single year, 1 b7H, plunders alone gave 
the Company twelve select Englishmen, who had 
bin'll exiles, and their number increased from year to 
year, until at length Mercurian, a general of the 
Jesuits, exclaimed, “ Now it seems Clod's will that 
the Company should march to battle against tho 
heresy of England, since he sends to her such a 
numerous and valiant host from England." Thither, 
accordingly, several Jesuits repaired, who, along with 
llic Semiimrv prii sis, attempted to sow the seeds of 
disloyalty arid disatlection among the people. This 
conduct, of course, could not he tolerated, and the 
government forthwith issued a proclamation to tho 
following effect: “ That whosoever had any children, 
wards, kinsmen, or other il lations in the parts lie 
yond the seas, should, after ten days, give in their 
names to tile ordinary, and within four months call 
them home again, aud when they were, returned, 
should forthwith give notice of the same, to tho said 
ordinary. That limy should not, directly or in- 
diiectly, supply such as refused to return with any 
money. That no man should entertain in his house 
or harbour any priests sent forth of the aforesaid 
seminaries, or ./V.ov//.,, or elierish and relieve thorn 
And that whosoever did to the contrary, should lie 
ncciimiied a favourer of rebels and seditious persons, 
and be proceeded against according to tho laws of 
the land.” 

About three years bofome this proclamation was 
made, the Pope had sent uu expedition to invade 
Ireland. It was headed by a person of the mime of 
Stukely, whom the Pope made Ids eliainherliiio, and 
created him Marquis of I.einsti-i, burnishing him at 
the same time with both money and men. .Stukely 
set out, and on reaching tin 'lagus, where, he ex¬ 
pected to he joined by tin- king ot Spain with a large 
army, he allowed bim.M If to Is- persuaded to join 
in an expedition against the 'l urks, and perished in 
the battle, of Al'iixarquivor. A Heel had been wait¬ 
ing on the coast of Ireland to give Stukely a warm 
reception, but it was of course recalled. And yet 
though Sruki-ly was diverted Jronrf the 6l»t object of 
his expedition, it was afterwards carried out by an 
Irish iclugec called Fitzma«ri¥«, with a few Irish 
ami English exiles am’ Bponisl* soldiers. Dr, Saw¬ 
ders accompanied them as l^ial legato, carrying 
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with him a bull which constituted the invasion a 
regular crusade, with all its privileges. A landing 
was made near Kerry, but the whole attempt at 
invasion turned out a total failure, and the invaders 
and insurgents were truated with the most barbarous 
cruelty. 

The boldness of the Jesuits seemed to increase 
with every fresh repidse which they received. 
Scarcely had the news of the disastrous failure of 
the Irish expedition reached Rome, when they re¬ 
solved, nothing daunted, to attempt the establishment 
of a branch of their Society in England, and the per¬ 
sons selected for this enterprise were two resolute 
and enthusiastic members of the Order, Father Par¬ 
sons and Father Campion, both of them natives of 
Englaud. They loft Rome in 1580, with strict 
charges given to them not to interfere in the slightest 
degree witli any political interests in the alliiirs of 
England. Parsons, who was a man of tifree, blus¬ 
tering disposition, was appointed head of the expedi¬ 
tion, which numbered in all thirteen persons, seven 
of whom wero priests. Pissing through the Con¬ 
tinental states, this party of Jesuit missionaries had 
a conference with Iloza at Geneva. Parsons, leav¬ 
ing Campion to follow, resolved to enter England 
before his companions. He passed himself off as a 
military officer returning from Flanders to England; 
uid the wily Jesuit dressed himself accordingly, be¬ 
sides interlarding his conversation with profauo oaths, 
to render the deception all the more complete. Cross¬ 
ing to Dover, he journeyed on towards London, not 
without some fear of detoction, in consequence of the 
suspicion prevailing against strangers. Campion 
followed, in the dress of a pedlar or merchant. On 
reaching the metropolis, a meeting of the Jesuits and 
missionary priests was hold, at which Parsons pre¬ 
sided. As instructed at Rome, he declared, and 
even solemnly took oath, that., in coming to England, 
he had no political designs whatever, but solely 
sought the conversion of the country to Rome, with 
the co-operation of the secular priests. 

Notwithstanding the solemn disavowal of political 
motives with which the. mission of the Jesuits was 
thus commenced, Parsons and Campion travolled 
through England under various forms of disguise, 
tilling the ntimls of Roman Catholics with the most 
seditious and treasonable principles, urging, in no 
very obscure or unintelligible language, the necessity 
of deposing the queen. Intelligence of such pro¬ 
ceedings could not fail to reach the government, and, 
accordingly, inquiries of the most searching nature 
were set on foot to discover the Jesuits. Severe 
denunciations were published against all who should 
harbour them, and against all who quitted the king¬ 
dom without the license of the queen; and rewards 
wore ottered for the discovery of the offenders. 
Parsons and (lampion now addressed a letter in con¬ 
cert to the privy cotfncil, complaining of the general I 
persecution, us well as the suspicions entertained 
against what they tej'hud the most blessed company of 1 
id 


Jesuits, and asserting the loyalty of the Catholics tc j 
be greater than tlutt of the Protestants, but especially 
of the Puritans. Campion challenged the Protestant 
theologians to a controversy on the subject of the 
true faith; but the Jesuit’s challenge and defiance , 
were disregarded. The Jesuits now felt that the 
publication of the edict had rendered their position 
dangerous. Spies were everywhere in search of 
them, and they were under the necessity, in order t* 
escape detection, of frequently changing their dis¬ 
guises, their names, and places of residence. “ My 
dresses are most numerous," writes Campion, “ and 
various nty fashions; and us for names, I have an 
abimdjjrtce.” Parsons, by his extraordinary dex¬ 
terity and uuserupulousness, had less difficulty than 
hi/eollfiftgue in eluding (he pursuit of his enemies, 
■il/lt cannot he denied that the presence of tho ! 
Jesuits in England, and the revolutionary principles 
which they were diligently spreading among the 
people, roused the queen and her ministers to the 
adoption of severe measures ugainst tho English 
Romanists. Up to this time, they had been readily 
admitted to court; some occupied situations of high 
honour and trust; and the Roman Catholic nobility, 
though excluded from the House of Commons, still 
sat and voted in the House of Lords. Now, however 
that the Jesuits and Seminary-priests were perverting 
the minds of English Romanists, and alienating them 
from tho government of their country, the most de¬ 
cided steps were adopted by the queen and her minis¬ 
ters to repress the treasonable spirit which began to 
manifest itself. Laws were passed, subjecting to the 
penalties of high treason all who possessed or pre¬ 
tended to possess the power of absolving or of with ■ 
drawing others from the established religion, or suf¬ 
fered themselves to be so withdrawn. Those who 
said mass, and those who attended it, were liable to 
be punished with fine and imprisonment. Another 
act provided, that to prevent the concealment of 
priests as tutors and schoolmasters in private families, 
every person acting in that capacity without the 
approbation of the ordinary, should be liable to a 
year’s imprisonment, and the, person who employed 
him to a fine of £10 per month. These enr olments, 
severe though they undoubtedly appeared to be, 
were at first seldom put in execution; but at length 
the storm of persecution broke out, and the prisons 
in every country were filled with persons suspected 
as priests, or harbourers of priests, or transgressors 
of tho enactments. Meanwhile the Jesuits meanly 
skulked about from place to place, allowing the 
vengeance of the government to fall not upon them¬ 
selves, the real culprits, but upon multitudes of un¬ 
offending persons, upon whom the suspicion of the 
authorities happened to rest. “ At length, thirteen 
months after his arrival,” to quote from Steiumetz, 

" Campion was betrayed by a Catholic, and seined 
by the officers of the crown. He was found in a 
secret closet at the house of a Catholic gentleman. 
They mounted him on horseback, tied his legs under 
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the hone, bound hie arms behind him, end ect a 
paper on hie hat with an inscription in great capitals, 
inscribed—Campion the Seditious Jesuit. Of course 
lie was racked and tortured —words that do not con¬ 
vey the hideous reality. Imagine a frame of oak, 
raised three feet from the ground. The prisoner was 
laid under it, on his back, on the tloor. They tied 
his wrists and ancles to two rollers at the end of the 
frame: these were moved by levers in opposite 
directions, until the body rose to a level with tho 
frame. Then the tormentors put questions to the 
wretched prisoner; and if hi* answers did not prove 
satisfactory, they stretched him more and more, till 
his bones started from their sockets. Then there 
was the Scavenger's Daughter—a broad hoop of iron, 
with which they surrounded the body, over the back 
and under the knees, screwing the hoop closer and 
closer, until the blood started from the nostrils, even 
from the hands mid feet. They had also iron gaunt¬ 
lets, to compress the wrists, and thuflto suspend the 
prisoner in the air. Lastly, they had what they 
called ‘little ease’—a cell so small, and so con¬ 
structed, that the prisoner could neither stand in it, 
walk, sit, nor lie at full length.” 

Parsons, learning that his colleague was appre¬ 
hended, and condemned to die, Hed to the Continent, 
knowing well that a similar fate assuredly awaited 
nhr. if he remained in England. On reaching a place 
of safety, the restless Jesuit commenced anew to plot 
for tho advancement of the interests of Mother 
Church. The scheme which ho now devised was 
nothing less than the conversion to the faith of Rome 
of James VI., king of Scotland, the son of tho un¬ 
fortunate Mary Queen of Scots, who was then im¬ 
prisoned in England. To carry out this project, 
Parsons sent an embassy to the young king, then in 
ns fifteenth year. This embassy was headed by the 
Jesuit Creighton, who was completely outwitted by 
James. The young Scottish monarch,' keenly alive 
to his own interests, sought to turn the whole affair 
to his own account, pretending to connive at tho 
proposed introduction of Romish missionaries, on 
condition that his exhausted treasury was replenished 
by the Roman Catholic powers. Creighton eagerly 
accepted the royal conditions, and he and Parsons 
hastened to Paris for the purpose of holding a con¬ 
sultation on the subject with some warm and in¬ 
fluential friends of the Romish See. It was agreed 
that an attempt should be made to rescue Mary from 
her captivity, and to associate her with her son on 
the Scottish throne, and that, meanwhile, James 
should be relieved from his pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments by a grant from the Pope and the king of 
Spain. The money matters were easily settled, but 
the first part of the project was of more difficult 
accomplishment. A French Jesuit, Summer, was 
despatched from Paris to hold a secret consultation 
with Mary. He entered England in the disguise of 
•n officer, “ accoutred in a doublet of orange satiu, 
•lashed, and exhibiting green , silk in^the openings. 


At his saddle-bow he displayed a pair of pistols, a 
sword at his side, and a scarf round his neck.” The 
design of this Jesuit embassy was to excite a secret 
revolt against Elisabeth on the {tart of some of the 
Roman Catholic nobles. The plot, however, was 
discovered, and, by the activity of the government, 
completely defeated; while the young king of Scot¬ 
land, instead of becoming a dupe of the Jesuits, was 
thrown wholly into the hands of the Protestant 
party 

The failure, however, of this project of the Jesuits 
did not prevent them from forming another. A 
secret consultation, accordingly, was again held at 
Paris, with the view of devising a plan for the liber¬ 
ation of Mary. It was resolved that the Duke of 
Guise should land with a French army in the south 
of England, while James, with a Scottish army, was 
to enter by the north, and those of the English who 
were favourable to the Stuarts were to he invited to 
lend their assistance. Thu plan was communicated 
to Mary by the French ambassador, and to .James 
by Ilolt, the English Jesuit. This scheme, also 
failed, and Mary refused to lend her sanction to it. 
Soon after, the Jesuit Creighton was apprehended, 
and committed to the Tower, where ho disclosed all 
the particulars of the projected invasion. 

Many were the schemes and plots devised against 
Protestant England by the Jesuits, hut, through th 
vigilance of Elizabeth and her ministers, they were 
all of them unsuccessful; and the alarm which they 
excited only led to more stringent ami oppressive 
treatment of the Roman Catholics. Tho queen was 
highly offended with the cruelty shown in many 
cases. Camden tells us that “ she commanded the 
inquisitors to forbear tortures, and the judges to 
refrain from putting to death." She commuted the 
sentence of death into transportation in the ease oi 
seventy Romish priests, one of whom was Jaspar 
Haywood, son of the first Jesuit that ever set foot 
on English ground. 

The Jesuits made use of Mary Queen of Scots ns 
a convenient tool for stirring up from time to time 
fresh conspiracies against (he Protestant, throne of 
England. One of the most active of their auxilia j 
ries in these plots was Philip II. of Spain, and there j 
is too good reason to believe that Mary, probably in 
her natural anxiety for deliverance from her pro¬ 
tracted captivity, was cognizant of, if she did not 
participate in, these plots of the Jesuits. At all 
events these crafty priests were her advisers and 
ghostly confessors down to the time of her execution, 
which look plaeo in 1587. The death of the nn- 
liappy queen of Scots, produced a deep impression 
on the minds of the adherents of Rome throughout 
the whole of Europe, and Philip II. of Spain,in par- 
ticnlar, hastened to carry out his dong-contemplated 
descent upon England with'tire glorious Armada. 
Pope Sixtus V. gave bis wfihm approval of the 
scheme, and created the JesuiuAllen a Cardinal, for 
the purpose of accompanying Ik* expedition in the 
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character of papal legate, with a commission to re¬ 
concile England to the communion of Rome, anil to 
confirm the conquest to the Spanish crown should 
the expedition prove successful. This enormous 
fleet consisted of 135 ships of war, manned hy 8,000 
sailors, and carrying 10,000 soldiers, and high were 
the hopes of the Jesuits when this mighty armament 
set sail for the coasts of England. Allen carried 
with him an “Admonition to the nobility and people 
of England,” which ho had got printed at Antworp, 
and which was intended to he extensively distributed 
among the people on the arrival of the Armada. 
This document, ihe authorship of which has usually 
been assigned to the Jesuit Parsons, was Idled with 
the most scurrilous and abusive language against 
Elisabeth, and called upon her subjects to rise in 
rebellion and hurl her from the throne. But the 
Jesuits were utterly mistaken as to the real state of 
fueling in England, even among the Roman Pat ho¬ 
lies, who were at this very time visited with the 
most bitter persecution. No sooner did the news 
arrive of the project of Philip with his invincible 
Armada, than both flat holies and Protestants alike 
flew to arms, resolved to defend their country against 
the Spanish invader. All warlike preparation, how¬ 
ever, was unnecessary. A tempest arose, and in one 
night the Armada with her mighty legions was swal¬ 
lowed up hy the boiling flood. Thus terminated the 
boasted enterprise of Philip, planned hy the Jesuits, 
and sanctioned hy the Pope. From that date Spain 
has sunk into the position of a second or a third rate 
power in Europe. 

Father Parsons seems to have now despaired of 
crushing Protestant England by any machinations 
carried on within the country; and being himself 
located on the Continent, be directed ali his efforts 
to rouse the Roman Catholic governments to attack 
Elizabeth, and deprive her of her crown. With this 
view lie published in 1501 his answer to the edict of 
the queen against the Jesuits. The book was mul¬ 
tiplied in various parts of the Continent, and a 
new edition appeared at Rome in 1593. This 
production was well fitted to excite feelings of ha¬ 
tred against Elizabeth, both among iter own sub¬ 
jects and among foreigners, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the public mind was agitated at this 
time by rumours of plots against the life of the 
queen. The foreign seminaries, which supplied mis¬ 
sionary priests to England, were mainly under the 
control of Jesuits, who thus incessantly moved the 
springs which were to regulate the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings and conduct of the English Romanists. Parsons 
ami Allen, in seeking to restore the Roman Catholic 
religion to its former position of influence and autho¬ 
rity in England, considered the best means of effect¬ 
ing this to be the placing of a Roman Catholic 
monarch on the throne. These two Jesuit leaders 
looked to the daughter of the king of Spain as ft 
suitable person, and .'<> rmnrunoud her to the Eng¬ 
lish nation. Parsons^published in 1594 his “Confer¬ 


ence about the next succession.” We learn from 
Dr. Lingard that this tract excited an extraordinary 
sensation both in England and on the Continent. 
Parsons was in fact the accredited agent of Spain, 
employed expressly by Philip to support the preten¬ 
sions of the Infanta to the English throne. With ; 
tho exception of Creighton, who was decidedly fa- ! 
vourable to the claims of James VI. of Scotland, ! 
the Jesuits wore unanimously supporters of the 
daughter of the king of Spain, for whose benefit ( 
they promoted tho second Spanish invasion, which 
was equally disastrous with the first, and, what is 
remarkable, from precisely the same cause. In 1598 
we find an attempt made by Squires and the Jesuit j 
Walpole to poison Elizabeth, which, though it pro¬ 
videntially failed, showed all too plainly that the 
opinions which Parsons so diligently spread on the 
subject of regicide, had been readily imbibed by 
some momhers of the so-called Society of Jesus. 

The rebellion which had for several years been 
raging in Ireland, headed by the daring O’Neil, was 
well known to have been planned mid organized by 
the Jesuits, more especially by their general, Aqua- 
viva. In 1599, Spain furnished a supply of money 
and ammunition for the insurgents, with a promise 
of men. And the Pope also, to show ids entire 
approbation of the insurrection, sent O’Neil a con¬ 
secrated plume and a bull, granting him and his ad¬ 
herents tiie same indulgences as bad been granted to 
the Crusaders who bad fought for the recovery of 
the Holy Land. The Irish rebellion, however, was 
suppressed, and the Spanish fleet, which had been 
sent to aid tho insurgents, was compelled to return 
homo, to announce to the ambitious monarch their 
complete and inglorious defeat. But Parsons, and 
those who favoured tho Spanish pretensions, though 
foiled in all the attempts they had hitherto made to 
effect thoir purpose, were still determined to per¬ 
severe. Another invasion was planned in 1661, and 
adopted by Philip III. of Spain: but it was suddenly 
frustrated by the death of Elizabeth, and the unani¬ 
mous acknowledgment of James VI. of Scotland as 
her successor. A short time before her death, the 
queen and iter ministers had come to the knowledge 
of the projected invasion, and of its being favoured 
and encouraged by Garnet, the English provincial of 
tho Jesuits. One of the last acts, accordingly, ot 
the reign of Elizabeth was to issue a proclamation 
banishing the Jesuits from the realm, not only be¬ 
cause they refused to acknowledge and obey the 
queen, but entered into conspiracies of all kinds 
against her person, and into alliances with enemies 
of the kingdom, in order to effect her downfall. 

To the mortification of Parsons and his friends, not¬ 
withstanding all the efforts thoy had made to set 
aside the Scottish succession, James was proclaimed 
king of England with the joyful shouts and acclama¬ 
tions of the people. It was now evident that the 
Jesuits had wholly miscalculated the extent of their . 
influence; thjy had fondly expected that the death 
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of Elizabeth would be the signal for a civil war in 
England; but no accession could be more peaceful 
than that of the Scottish monarch to the throne of 
England. As soon as tidings of the event reached 
Parsons, he lost no time in writing a letter to a party 
in the English court, with a view to its being shown 
to the new king, in which lie attempted, in the most 
crafty and deceitful manner, to show that ho anti the 
company to which he belonged Itad been in favour of 
the Scottish king. The original of this precious 
document is in the library of the British Museum. 
Sanguine hopes were entertained that James, now 
chat he had succeeded to the English throne, would 
modify, if he did not entirely repeal, the laws which 
Elizabeth had passed against Jesuits ami priests. 
But only a few months sufficed to dispel the delusive 
hopes of the Romanists. The restrictive enactments 
/of which they complained were not only confirmed 
j by James, but ordered to be put in rigorous execu- 
5 tion. The Romish missionaries were banished from 
f the kingdom, and the penalties for recusancy, besides 
' being continued, were made to extend backward 
• throughout the time which had elapsed since the 
' new king arrived in London. Such unexpected 
seve.rity was felt deeply by the Roman Catholics in 
England. Many families found themselves suddenly 
■ plunged into a state of extreme destitution, in con¬ 
sequence of the heavy fines to which they were 
, subjected. One enactment after another passed of 
the most oppressive, exacting, and even persecuting 
character. All magistrates and judges were com¬ 
manded, on pain of royal displeasure, to execute tho 
laws against Roman Catholics, both priests ami lay- 
nen, with the most stern and uncompromising rigour. 
The consequences were most disastrous. The rich 
were reduced to poverty, the poor were thrust into 
prisons, the goods of multitudes were confiscated, 
Asome were banished, and others were publicly exe¬ 
cuted. ‘ * 

In such circumstances as these the desperate con¬ 
spiracy was planned which is usually known by the 
name of the Gunpowder Plot. The scheme was one 
of fearful revenge, being nothing less than to blow up 
the House of Lords with gunpowder at the open¬ 
ing of Parliament; and thus to destroy, at one 
blow, the King, the Lords, and the Commons. For 
more than a year the plan was secretly in process of 
concoction, and meanwhile government were putting 
in force measures of redoubled severity against the 
adherents of the Church of Rome. The fatal day 
drew near, but providentially some person or other, 
who was privy to the plot, disclosed it, thus prevent¬ 
ing the execution of one of the most atrocious con¬ 
spiracies which the history of any country records. 
The conspirators, right iri number, were apprehended, 
tried, and executed, while among the accomplices 
m the preparation, it was discovered that three noled 
Jesuits, Garnet, Gerard, and Greenway, were impli¬ 
cated, while every one of the conspirators belonged 
fo the Jesuit faction. Gerard and Gre|nway con¬ 


trived lo elude detection, and escaped to the con¬ 
tinent. Garnet forwarded a strong protestation of 
his innocence to the council, mid though for a weok 
he attempted to secrete, hintsolf, his hiding-place was 
discovered, and after frequent examinations, in which 
he equivocated in the most disgraceful manner, lie was 
tried, convicted of complicity in the conspiracy, to the 
extent at least of guilty knowledge and concealment 

thereof, and in ... he was publicly executed. 

Many have been the efforts made by Burnish writers to 
exculpate Garnet from all concern in, or even know¬ 
ledge of, the Gunpowder Plot, hut his own admissions 
on his trial, as well us the. evidence adduced on the 
part of the crown, brought home the charge to the 
wretched Jesuit priest ami provincial so clearly', as, 
in the view of every impart in I person, to put the fact 
of Ilia implication in the conspiracy beyond the reach 
of doubt. To display the innocence, however, of this 
member of the Society of Jesus, miracles wore al¬ 
leged to have attended Ids execution. One, in par¬ 
ticular, produced great excitement for a time among 
the morn ignorant and superstitious of the. English 
Romanists. An English student belonging to tbo 
Jesuits alleged, that lie was standing by whilst tlin 
executioner was quartering the. dead body of Garnet, 
whim a straw, spotted with blood, cainn, be knew not 
how, into his hand. Subsequently, a man’s I'ueo 
was seen depicted on the straw, and on examination 
it was pronounced the genuine picture of Garnet 
most perfectly displayed in the single drop of blood. 
It affords a melancholy view of the low state of in¬ 
telligence in England at the time, that such a story 
should have not only been currently’ reported, but 
extensively believed by Romanists both at home and 
abroad. 

The discovery of a conspiracy so horrible as the 
Gunpowder Plot, and the fact which was folly 
brought out, that it was originated by Romish Je¬ 
suits, only exasperated the king and the government 
still more against the English Roman Catholics, who, 
though innocent as a body of all connection with the 
nefarious transaction, were, nevertheless, visited with 
still more cruel treatment than they lmd hitherto ex¬ 
perienced. Enactments of the most stringent de¬ 
scription were passed against them, and to test tlicit 
allegiance an oath was framed which was to be 
taken by every Romanist of the age of eighteen and 
upwards, and in wliicli the. temporal authority of the 
Pope was plainly and explicitly denied. A contest 
now ensue.d among the Roman Galholic leaders as 
to the legality of taking this oath. A number of 
the clergy and laity readily admitted its legality, and 
took it without hesitation. When a copy of the 
ujth, however, was received at Rome, the Pope le¬ 
aned two apostolic h tiers addressed to the English 
Romanists, condemning the oatlj as “unlawful. The 
appearance of this papal decision threw the body 
into great perplexity. Bellarmme, Parsons, and 
other Jesuits on the continent v*ro the chief oppo¬ 
nents of the test; but the Englisoplergy were quits 
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divided in opinion on the subject. Ail the Roman j situation of many of them, peculiarly painful. The j 


Catholic peers, with the exception of Lord Teyn- 
ham, took the oath in the House of Lords; and out 
of tho whole body of English Romanists, there were 
only 1,944 recusants, of whom the great majority 
belonged to the humbler classes. 

At the earnest request of Henry IV. of France, 
the Pope, Paul V., sent a secret envoy to England 
with letters to King .James, urging the adoption of 
milder measures than those which had been recently 
tesorted to by the legislature. James received the 
envoy with apparent kindness, gave him the usual 
gratuity, but sent him away with no definite answer 
to the l’ope’s letters. The slight thus put upon his 
holiness made him all the more ready to listen to 
' the persuasions of the Engiisli Jesuits in Flanders, 
who despatched a deputation to Rome, calling for 
some speedy and energetic measures against the 
English king. The Pope, yielding to the pressure 
from without, issued a brief, forbidding the Eng¬ 
lish Romanists to Attend Protestant churches, and de¬ 
claring the oath to he unlawful, and to contain many 
things contrary to taitii and salvation. James, on 
learning that this papal document had reached Eng¬ 
land, and feeling assured that it was a contrivance of 
the Jesuits, resolved to act with tho utmost decision ; 
nttd forthwith, to show his indignation at this inter¬ 
ference of the Pope with the internal government of 
the country, he ordered tho oath to he administered 
to all Roman Catholics indiscriminately. The per¬ 
secution now raged with renewed fury, which the 
Jesuits eudoavoured to allay by the oiler of u sum of 
money. 

It was not a little annoying to the Pope to learn 
that his late brief had been, to a great extent, disre¬ 
garded by the English Romanists, many of them 
having taken the oatli in spite of the papal prohibi¬ 
tion. Another brief, accordingly, was issued con¬ 
firmatory of the former, but before it reached Eng¬ 
land, Blackwell, the archpriest of the Romanists, was 
in prison, having been deposed from bis office at. tlie 
instance of Bollarniiue and Parsons, for taking the 
Oath of Allegiance, nfld also by a public letter re¬ 
commending bis people to follow his example. 
j King James, always partial to theological contro¬ 
versy, now entered the field against the Romish Je- 
Isuits on the subject of the temporal power of the 
Pope, and published a tract entitled ‘ An Apologie 
;fdr tlie Oath of Allegiance.’ A war of pamphlets 
I now ensued; divines, both Romish and Protestant, 
'‘.published their sentiments on this much disputed 
point; and during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century the question was agitated on both sides with 
.the most bitter keenness. James was resolved to 
.enforce the oath in face of all opposition, and three 
, Romish priests wl*i refused to take it were con- 
; jdemnc.d to tlie gallpws. The Romanists were divided 
(among themselves in the midst of all tlie sufferings 
i which they were exiled to eudurc. Dissensions from 
* w ' t bin and oppifjiiou from without rendered the 


penalties for recusancy were enforced with increasing 
severity, and in 1610 all Roman Catholics were or¬ 
dered to quit London within a month, and ail priests 
and Jesuits were commanded to leave the kingdom 
within the same period. 

But if Romanists in England were punished, on 
the one hand, by the Protestant government for 
refusing to take the oatli of allegiance, they were 
punished, on the other, if they took the oath, by the 
Pope, under the influence of the Jesuits. In this 
strange position eight clergymen, prisoners in New¬ 
gate, aji).cak'd to the Pope, imploring him, by the 
blood of the martyrs, and by the bowels of their 
Redeemer, to take pity on them in their atllietion, 
and to specify those parts of the oath which rendered 
it unlawful to lie taken. To this appeal, allecting 
though it was, his Holiness made no reply. Nor 
did Parsons and the Jesuits content themselves with 
harsh and cold-blooded neglect of their fellow-Ro- 
manisls in England in tlie time of sore persecution 
they resisted also every attempt on the part of others 
to instruct ami comfort them. The Benedictine 
monks of Spain had resolved to establish a mission 
in England, but tlie Jesuits offered tlie most deter¬ 
mined opposition to tlie scheme, and it was not until 
the cardinal-archbishop of Toledo pronounced the 
allegations of the Jesuits on the subject of the pro¬ 
posed mission to lie false, and the design itself to lie 
worthy of all encouragement, that the Jesuits allowed 
the plan of the mission to lie carried into execution. 

All the seminaries for the training of missionariis 
to England, with the single exception of the college 
at Dcmay, were under the direction of the Jesuits; 
and even Douay itself was gradually subjected to 
their control, through the crafty management ol 
lather Parsons. The missionaries now poured into 
England from these colleges were of the most illiterate 
description, being prepared by only tv few weeks’ or 
months’ training to enter on the duties of the mission. 
Accordingly, we learn that, in the course of the four 
years ending at Christmas 1608, no fewer than forty- 
one missionaries were despatched to England from 
Douay alone. Thus, to the other evils of the period, 
in so far as Romanists were concerned, was added an 
ignorant, degraded, and, in many cases, immoral 
clergy. Tho idea began now to lie started of the 
necessity of episcopal oversight, in order to remedy 
the evils which bad crept into the system. Tv o 
deputies bad been despatched to Rome in 1606, to 
endeavour to procure a bishop from the Holy See. 
Their evil genius, however, tlie notorious Parsous, 
continued still to haunt them, and, at bis instigation, 
tho petition was rejected, and the hopes of tlie Eng¬ 
lish Romanists disappointed. Tho clergy made 
another application to the Pope for the appointment 
of a bishop over them, but Parsons again foiled them, 
and prevailed upon the Pope to decree that, “ until 
every member of the clergy should concur not only 
in petitioning for an' episcopal superior, but aho in 
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recommending the particular individual to be pre¬ 
ferred to that dignity, no proposal on the subject 
would be entertained.” Such a decision from the 
sovereign pontiff was sufficiently discouraging to the 
; English Romanists. Nevertheless, they resolved to 
i send another deputation to Rome, to consult the 
i Pope on the whole state of their affairs. The envoys 
j were favoured with an interview with the Pope, the 
; result of which, was, that they obtained a confirmation 
1 of the prohibition against, the interference of the. 

! Jesuits in the government, of the archpriest. Pav- 
! sons was not a little mortilied at the partial success 
i of the envoys, but be set himself with the utmost 
; energy to counteract their efforts, first, by eudeavour- 
! ing to procure their reeall, and, when that failed, by 
| so slandering their character as to destroy their in- 
| tluence with the Pope. This cunning and tinprin- 
j cipled Jesuit pretended to be their confidential ad¬ 
viser and friend, anil yet, all the while, he was 
sedulously employed in secretly frustrating every 
! appeal which they made to the supremo pontiff. 

Early in tin- following year, JfilO, Robert Parsons 
j! was cut oil’ by a sudden death, and thus a final 
!! termination was put to the wicked schemes of one 
I, of the basest and most unscrupulous men that ever 
; belonged to the Society of the Jesuits. His life 
!. seemed to be one continued series of acts of dttpli* 
j | city, treachery, and atrocious wickedness. To this 
j| man, and his intriguing machinations, are to be 
j j traced almost all the calamities which, for many a 
j long year, visited the Roman Catholics of England, 
j : lie was their mortal enemy, though lie professed to 
i i lie their sworn and devoted friend. “ Father Par- 
]; sons,” says one of themselves, “ was the principal 
i j author, the ineentor, and the mover of all our gar- 
j i boils both at home and abroad.” The death of such 
a man might, therefore, have been considered us 
likely to bring relief to the English Romanists; but, 
'inforturmlely, the spirit to which he iia'l given rise 
still survived. For ten years longer, the clergy con¬ 
tinued to urge, with unremitting earnestness, the. 
appointment of & bishop, but tha Jesuits as vigor¬ 
ously opposed them. At length, in 1(120, the Pope. 

! declared his willingness to accede to their request. 
The Jesuits, thus foiled at Rome in their opposition 
to the measure, endeavoured to prevent it from being 
, put in execution by awakening, through secret in¬ 
fluence, the fears and jealousies of King James; ami 
in this they were so successful, that he solemnly 
declared that a Roman Catholic bishop should never 
be admitted into the country. The king, however, 
soon discovered that he had been duped by the 
Jesuits, and learning that only the spiritual inspec¬ 
tion of the clergy was desired, he withdrew his op¬ 
position, and Dr. William Bishop was forthwith 
appointed Vicar-Apostolic of England and Scotland, 
but nominally Bishop of Chalcedou in partibm in- 
fiUUum, 

One grand object which the Jesuits have inces¬ 
santly kept in view from the period of the first in¬ 
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stitution of their Order, has been the aggrandisement 
of the Society, and the establishment of their in¬ 
fluence in every part of Christendom. But to no 
country have their ambitious designs been more 
sedulously directed than to England. They have 
attempted to operate upon it by all possible means 
both direet and indirect. We luive found them, 
during the reign of James I., resorting to a thousand 
different plans to accomplish their designs; and while 
their plans were uniformly frustrated by the vigilance 
of llie king and his minisiers, they were secretly, but 
diligently, raising up. bv means ot the English Col¬ 
lege at Rome, of which they hail acquired the com¬ 
plete control, a hand of young men thoroughly trained 
up in the principles of the Order, and from whose 
labours as mis-doiiaries in England they expected a 
vast accession to the influence of the Jesuits in that 
country. lienee it happened, that of forty-seven 
persons who left the English College at Rome during 
tlm seven years preceding 1 (1*211, no fewer than thirty- 
three entered the Order of the Jesuits. So com¬ 
pletely-, indeed, did that English seminary lieeome a 
prey of the Jesuits, that the Pope found it necessary 
to interfere, and to lay it down as a strict regulation | 
that, for the future, no student educated oil the foun¬ 
dation was to enter any religious order or company 
without special license, from his Holiness; and, be¬ 
sides, eaeli scholar, on his admission, was to take an 
oath to that effect, and to be ready, at the command 
of the protector or the propaganda, to lake orders 
and return to England on the mission. 

The English Roman Catholics experienced no little 
annoyance, in the early part of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, by the institution of a new Older of religious 
ladies, with the assistance of tlm Jesuit linger Lee. 
These nuns were to live in community, but without 
any obligation of being shut up in a nunnery. They 
were bound to take upon themselves the instruction 
of young ladies, and to ramble over the country, 
nay, even to the Turks and infidels, to seek the 
conversion of souls to the Romish faith. The 
Jesuits, we are informed, mainly supported tln-ir 
cause, and took great pains M> obtain them an estab¬ 
lishment. These English Jesuit esses, as they were 
often called, caused so much scandal to the Romish J 
mission, that the English clergy memorialized the , 
]'ope on the subject, urging upon his Holiness that j 
the Jesuits were expressly forbidden, by their rule*, 
to nieddlf or mix in the government ot women, and 
that, notwithstanding this regulation, the Jesuitesses 
were in the habit ot making use of the Jesuits alone 
in all their concerns in England and abroad, so that 
they seemed to think it a crime to permit any other 
priest to hear the secrets of their conscience in con¬ 
fession. In spite of all opposition, these English 
nuns besieged tlm Pope with jictifions for the con¬ 
firmation of the Order; but, in 1630, Pope Urban 
VIII., instead of confirming, wholly suppressed the 
sisterhood. 

After the banishmert 
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in 1604, we hear little more of them until tiie reign 
of James II., who aimed at the establishment of the 
Romish Chnrcli in hie (loininioiiH. Jesuit schools 
were opened; the Jesuit IVtre was raised to the 
honour of a privy councillor; the Pope was urged by 
the king to make the Jesuit a bishop, but declined 
to grant the royal request. The Revolution of 1888, 
however, and the conferment of the throne of Eng¬ 
land on the Prince of Orange, changed the whole 
aspect of affairs, and threw the Jesuits once more 
into the shade. From that period till the date of the 
suppression of tin: Order by Gmiganclli, Pope Cle¬ 
ment XrV., in 1773, the liiHtory of the Jesuits in 
Englaud is little more than a blank. The Order 
still survived the. Papal deed of suppression, and 
whilo the successor of Clement XIV. connived at 
their continued existence, they found an asylum in 
Prussia, aud were permitted to open a novitiate in 
Russia. But none of the foreign Jesuits appear to 
have sought shelter in cither (treat Britain or Ire¬ 
land. The English members of the body continued 
to prosecute their mission as before. Nay, it is 
affirmed that at tint very time when the suppression 
took place, the English government secretly patron¬ 
ised 1 he Jesuits for state purposes. 

The restoration of the Order, as we have already 
seen (see Jesuit, s), was the act of Pope Pius VII., 
with the design, as is believed, of upholding ultra- 
inontanism in France. The bull of revival and res¬ 
toration was passe.d in 1814, and soon after, the 
Jesuits were found in great numbers in all the Con¬ 
tinental countries; but their late expulsion from 
Switzerland, their banishment from Bavaria, Austria, 
Naples, and even, through the decision of I'opc 
Pius IX., from Rome itself, drove many members of 
the Order to take refuge in England, along with 
their general, Roothaan. Through the liberality of 
Mr. Thomas Weld, a wealthy Roman Catholic gentle¬ 
man, the Jesuit refugees were presented with the 
domain of Stonyhurst. Steinmetzgives the following 
account of this seminary belonging to the English 
Jesuits: “ The college of Stnnyhurst must reeeive, 
on an average, at least £(i,()(K) per annum from pupils 
—the number being about 120, at forty guineas per 
annum, for boys under twelve, years of ago; for those 
ahovo that age, lift}’ guineas; and for students in 
philosophy, one hundred guineas. Besides this, the 
college possesses and farms some thousand acres of 
good land, over which one of the fathers presides as 
procurator. The Jesuits are highly e»tee.med in the 
neighbourhood: thoir handsome church is thronged 
«n Sundays and festivals; and on stated occasions 
they distribute portions of meat to the poor, besides 
supporting a small school for their children. Hence 
they have influence in those parts, as any member of 
Parliament will itiid his cost, should he not make 
friends with the Jesuits. 

“ Tim English Fathers buvo no less than thirty- 
three establishment, or colleges, residences, and 
missions in KnglaM. Of course Stonyhurst is the 


principal establishment, where the Provincial of Eng | 
land resides. The college, in 1845, continued twenty 
priests, twenty six novices and scholastics, and four 
teen lay-brothers. 

“ Of the 80*i missionary priests in Great Britain, 
including bishops, the Jesuits alone can say how 
many are enlisted under tin*, banner of Ignatius, 
though, doubtless, this knowledge is shared by the 
1 Vicars-Apostolic’ of the various districts in which 
they are privileged to move unmolested. The Jesuits 
are muffled in England; it is difficult, to distinguish 
them in the names of the ('athoiic lists annually 
published. They have established a classical and 
commercial academy at Mount St. Mary's, near Ches¬ 
terfield; and the prospectus of the. establishment, 
after describing the suit of clothes that the pupils , 
are to bring, simply informs the world that ‘ the ' 
college is conducted by gentlemen connected with | 
tiie college of Stotiyhitrsl.’ These ‘gentlemen’ are 
generally sent out in pairs by the protincinl, accord¬ 
ing to the constitutions, ami thus may charm by 
variety; for the quantity of work on hand in the 
various Jesuit missions in England is by no means 
so evident as the speculation for more, by this con¬ 
stitutional provision. The. secular priests are doubled 
and tripled by the necessities of the mission; the 
Jesuits are doubled, tripled, and quadrupled, by the 
requirements of tiie constitutions and the prospects 
before them." The Romanist English colleges are 
six in number:—Stonyhurst, near Whitley, Lanca¬ 
shire ; St. Lawrence’s, Amplelbrd, York; St. Gre¬ 
gory’s, Downside, Bath; St. Edward’s, Evert on, near 
Liverpool; College of the Immaculate Conception, 
near Loughborough; St. Mary’s, near Chesterlisld. 
These are understood to ho chiefly, if not entirely, 
under the care of Jesuits. 

The vice-province, of Ireland numbered sixty-three 
Jesuits in 1841, and seventy-three in 18-14. They 
possess in Ireland the colleges of Conglowea, Toila- 
bog, and two seminaries in Dublin. Tiie Irish Ro¬ 
manists have been much diminished in numbers by 
famine, pestilence, and, above, all, extensive emigra¬ 
tion to America, Australia, and other foreign coun¬ 
tries. The Jesuits carry on their work with as 
much secrecy as possible, endeavouring to advance 
tiie interests of Rome, aud especially of their own 
Order, among all classes of the people. See Rome 
(Church ok). 

JESUS, a name given by Divine appointment to 
the second person of the Blessed Trinity, as the 
Saviour, which is the import of the Greek word. 
That a special importance was attached to this ap¬ 
pellation of our Lord, is evident from the circum¬ 
stance that lie was so named by the angel before his 
birth, for we And it recorded that the angel said 
unto Mary, “ Fear not; for thou hast found favour 
with God. And behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Jems." And the angel who appeared to Joseph 
hi a dream pave the same announcement, with the 
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interpretation of the name, “ Thou shah, call his 
name Jesus; for lie shall save his people from their 
sins." The reason was thus unfolded why the tv in 
of Hod was about to assume human nature into union 
with the divine—that he might be Jehovah the 
Saviour. Jesus was by no means an unfrrqurnt 
name among the ancient Jews. The first person to 
whom we find it applied in the Old Testament was 
Joshua, the son of Nun, whose office it was, by 
Divine appointment, to conduct the Israelites across 
the Jordan into the laud of promise. 1 11 anticipa¬ 
tion, no doubt, of bis selection for this peculiar 
office, he bore originally the appellation of Osliea, or 
Iloshea, the Saviour; but in Nuin. xiii., wo find it 
stated that Moses, before sending out spies to examine 
the promised land, changed the name of one of them, 
by making a very important addition to it, which 
brought the type into a complete identity in name 
with the great Antitype. Tims it is said, v. 1C, 
“ And Moses called (fallen the son of Nun Jehoshua;" 
the first designation signifying Saviour, and the second, 
Jehovah the Saviour. The llolv Ghost thus taught 
that, while Joshua should bo the deliverer of the 
people, it was not by his own arm that. lie. should 
accomplish their deliverance, but by the ann of Je¬ 
hovah. And in the interpretation given by the angel 
of the name Jesus, as applied to the Redeemer, it is 
said “ for liein the original the pronoun is em¬ 
phatic; “lie himself shall save his people from their 
sins.” He, then, is the very Jehovah implied in the 
name given to him as to the typical Joshua. And 
that he is indeed Jehovah, we learn from the language 
which the evangelist Matthew employs, immediately 
after describing the appearance of the angel to Jo- 
.seph: “Now all this was done, that it might he 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying. Behold, a virgin shall be with child, 
'■and shall bring forth a son, and they shell call his 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God 
with us." These words obviously convey the idea 
that the Emmanuel, Hod with us, mentioned by 
Isaiah, is the same with Jehovah-Jesus our Saviour. 

1 The Son of Hod may be considered as Jtsus the 
(Saviour in a threefold aspect—as making known »lie 
way of salvation, as purchasing salvation for his 
people, and os bestowing it upon them when pur¬ 
chased. 

JETS IRA, the Book of Creation, one of the most 
celebrated of the Jewish Cabbalistic writ ices. sR-u 
Cabbala. 

JEWS (Ancient). The name of Jews was 
usually given to the Hebrews, especially after the 
period of the Babylonish captivity, when the na¬ 
tion was chiefly limited to the line of the patri¬ 
arch Judah, the ten tribes having been almost 
entirely absorbed in other nations, and thus hav¬ 
ing disappeared from the page of history. The 
Jewish people are the most ancient, the most re¬ 
markable and interesting of all the nations of the 
earth. Though for nearly eighteen hludred years 


they have nowhere been found existing ill a national 
capacity, blit mingled among the people of all conn- 
trios, yet they have continued separat* and distinct, 
so that they can he readily recognised by certain 
peculiar characteristics. This cannot he aflirnied of 
any other people on the lace of the earth, Amid 
the various changes and revolutions which have oc 
euiTed in tlie course of the world’s history, even the 
proudest nations of antiquity have become so com¬ 
pletely merged in more modern nations, which have 
sprung mil of them, that it is impossible to trace the 
course of their history with the slightest approach 
to distinctness. But here is a nation, which, not¬ 
withstanding tlie numberless vicissitudes it hoe 
undergone, has from its origin to the present hour 
eoiitimiod a separate people, whose career is capable, 
of being distinctly traced. It is the only nalion| 
besides, which can with certainty point to the fa- ' 
mily, and even the precise individual, from whom 
they originated. They claim to he descended from, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—a claim which is estab¬ 
lished by the pen of inspiration, and lias never for a 
moment been doubled. And to put their desem* 
beyond the reach of question, they hear about with 
them a standing memorial ol' it in the ordinance of, 
circumcision. i. 

From its very origin, the, nation of 1 Mitel, as it is 
called, in more ancient times, was separated from 
other nations for a special mid most important pur¬ 
pose, that from them might spring the Saviour of the 
world. Ami to bring about this great result, a spe¬ 
cial providence evidently watched over them. The 
promise given to Abraham in regard to this nation, 
which was to descend from him, wits renewed to , 
Isaae and to Jacob. The family of Jacob, by lliu.v 
overruling providence of God, obtained a residence j 
in Egypt, until they became a great, nation. Aftetj 
dwelling in Egypt upwards of four centuries, they; 
were delivered by the instrumentality of Moses, nntl* 
being conducted in their ii rty years’journey through! 
the wilderness by the special guidance, of their, 
eovenaut-Hod, they were landed safely in f'uiiaatn 
under the care of Joshua. M’e are informed in the; 
■Sacred Scriptures, that 4,‘K) years elapsed from tliej 
call of Abraliam to the deliverance bom Egypt, andj 
during tbe first 215, the Israelites bad increased to; 
only 70, or as Stephen the martyr, following the! 
tieptuagint, asserts, 75 souls, but during the latter; 
half of tin: same period, they had multiplied to inorej 
than GO(UHX) lighting in»o, or im hiding the aged, the'; 
women, and the children, to probably upwards of; 
2 , 000 , 000 . \ 

There appears to have in-en a succession of twelve 
kings during the time the Israelites were residing 
in Egypt, ami it is not a little remarkable that an an- 
eiem hi.'torian mentions the n’qjth king of this senes 
to have been the head of a new dynasty or race of 
kings. A revolution had happened in the country 
A new family had aacem’cd theihrone, and as might 
Lav c been exposed tn the casArf an entire chauge 
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'if government, it in Batil of the Pharaoh who then labs of modern Egypt, and they were declared to ha 

reigned, that “ tie knew not Joseph." Not that lie the absolute property of the crown. The whole of 

was wholly ignorant of the wine ami wonderful policy the male population were doomed to toil at public 

by which Joseph had consolidated the power of the works under severe Egyptian taskmasters, who are 

Egyptian monarch*, Imt the moaning of the expression represented on the Egyptian monuments, armed 
seems to he, that he hold in no esteem the name and with long whips, and driving bands of Hebrew slaves 
tlie services of so eminent a bene.faetor t<i his country, like cattle in the fields. They were compelled to 
Joseph having been the servant of a different family dig clay from the banks of the Nile, to make bricks, 
from that which now ruled, all his wise and well laid and to build eitics walled and fortified for the safe 
schemes for the advancement of the country's wel- keeping of the royal stores. The Egyptian king 
fare were viewed with an evil eye by tlio stranger and his people, however, were completely disap- 
who bad intruded himself into the throne of the Pha- pointed in their attempts to weaken and dispirit the 
mobs, fie knew not. Joseph, nor did lie regard with Israelites, and thus to prevent their increase. In 
any favour the nation to which Joseph belonged, but the midst of the cruel oppression to which they were 
summoning an assembly of the Egyptian pcojile, he exposed, they continued daily to grow in numbers, 
laid before them the danger which, in his view, and their enemies, inwardly grieved at the advancing 
threatened the country from the enormous increase prosperity of this wonderful people, resolved to 
of the Israelites. The new monarch began to from- adopt, still more relentless modes of oppression, 
hie for the stability of his throne. 'Hie Israelites “They made them to serve with rigour, and made j 
had gone down to Egypt, and risen there to a high their lives hitter with hard bondmie, in mortar or in 
degree of prosperity under a different race of kings clay, and in brick, and in all manner ot service in 
from that which now reigned. The most, fertile the field,” or in all kinds of agricultural labour, 
part of the country had been assigned to them, and Such means, however, of preventing the increase of 
the wealth and inllucuce which they had acquired the Israelites were completely defeated; and the 
were such as might well excite the jealousy and the Egyptian tyrant finding himself unsuccessful in his 
fears of an usurper. Blit the language in which the first scheme of open violence, resorts to a secret 
king speaks of their numbers and power shows the stratagem by which he, hoped to accomplish his un- 
extent of his own fears, rather than the real state of hallowed purpose, lie issued a cruel order that 
the Israelitish people. “Behold the people,” says every Hebrew inale child should be thrown into the 
he, “of the children of Israel are more and might- Nile. This barbarous and inhuman edict extended 
icr than we.” Such language was evidently exag- to the Hebrew families indiscriminately, and it is 
gorated, but lie dreaded lest by their numbers and painful to think what deeds of horror must have been 
their energy they should bring about a couuter-revo- perpetrated in execution of the royal mandate. Many 
lution mid deprive him of his kingdom. They had a mother's heart must have been tom with deepest 
hitherto been a peaceful and inoifensive race of angui.dt when her helpless babe was ruthlessly 
shepherds, who reckoned themselves mere temporary snatched from her arms, and without mercy con- 
sojoumor8 in a strange land, and therefore, they were signed to the waters of the sacred river. To what 
not likely to interfere in the political arrangements extent the bloody statute was executed, or how long 
of the country. But the policy of the monarch evi- it was in force, wc are not informed; but during the 
dently was to find an excuse for oppressing a people, currency of its operation, Moses, the deliverer of 
whose religion he hated, whose prosperity he envied, Israel, was bom. He was the son of Amrom and 
mid whose wealth he coveted. Besides, it is not at Jochcbed, and it would appear that some extraordi- 
■tll unlikely, from varioTls incidental remarks which nary impression rested on the minds of his parents 
occur in the Old Testament history, that the Israel- as to the future greatness of their child. Jt is said, 
ites were at this period beginning to be reconciled “ his mother saw him that he was a'goodly child;” 
m, and actually to imitate, the idolatry of the Egyp- an( l the word which the martyr Stephen uses in 
riaus. Thus it is stated in Josh. xxtv. 14. “Now desiyribing him is a very strong one, “ be was fair to 
Inwforo fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity Uod, or divinely fair.” The apostle, in the Epistle 
md in truth: and put away the gods which your to the Hebrews, calls liim “ a proper child,” being 
fathers sen ed on the other side of the flood, and the same word as is employed by Stephen, mean • 
in Egypt; and serve ye the Lord." In these eir- ing “ a fair child.” JosepluiB also speaks in bigh- 
r.umstmuvs it is not surprising that they were sub- ly- coloured language of the beauty of Moses, 
meted to severe trials, and in all probability the There can bo no doubt, therefore, that there had 
Egyptian monarch was made an instrument in tho boen something peculiarly attractive in the outward 
hand ol God to chastise his erring people. appearance of tho child which operated powerfully 

The obvious design of the king of Egypt in op- in leading his parents to nse all efforts for the 
pressing the. Israelites was to afflict and impoverish preservation of lus life. The prevailing motive, 
them, to break down their spirits, and to cheek their however, which actuated the godly parents of Mo- 
rapid increase. Ac 1 ordiugly, they were now re- ses. was futh in the Divine promises. Some 
ducedtoa Btate otfuavery, as complete as the Pel- have suppofcd that they were favoured with aa 
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express revelation from heaven in reference to 
the preservation of their son. Hut it is quite unne¬ 
cessary to make any sueli supposition, the promises 
in which they believed being, in all probability, those 
which referred to the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage. A very general expecta¬ 
tion existed among tbc Hebrews, about the period of 
the birth of Moses, that the termination of their bon¬ 
dage was drawing near, and his parents, iti all pro¬ 
bability, indulged the fond hope that their child, 
from his peculiar appearance, was destined to be the 
future deliverer of their countrymen, lienee they 
resolved to conceal the child, and “ were not afraid of 
the king’s commandment.” Thus for three months 
they contrived to evade, the cruel edict, but knowing 
that any plan of concealment could only be tempo¬ 
rary, they at length came to the resolution, guided, 
no doubt, by heavenly wisdom, to east their child 
upon the overruling Providence and ever watchful 
care of their covenant God. They fornied an ark of 
lmlnishcs, in which they placed the child, and having 
secured the frail bark hv daubing it within with 
slime, and without with pitch, they prepared to com¬ 
mit it to the waters of the sacred river. The joyful 
festival of the Nile was drawing near. Towards the 
beginning of July the expectations of the inhabitants 
of Egypt arc turned towards the river in theanxiou- 
hopc that it will rise to a sufficient height to overflow 
its banks and fertilize the country. The gradual rise 
of the river is eagerly watched and carefully mea¬ 
sured, and when it haw reached a certain height, a 
jubilee is held throughout the land. Egyptians of all 
ranks and classes repair in companies with music 
and dancing to the banks of the river and bathe in its 
waters—a practice which was in ancient times inva¬ 
riably attended with various idolatrous rites and cere¬ 
monies. It was on some such occasion that the pa¬ 
rents of Moses deposited the ark, in which lay'Jit- infant 
Moses, among the Hags or thick reeds which abound 
on the hanks of Egypt’s precious river. Among 
those who came to bathe iti the river at this joyful 
season was the'daughter of the king, who providen¬ 
tially rescued the child, and thus Moses was' reared 
amid all the refinements and luxuries of a palace, 
lie was educated also in the wisdom and knowledge 
of the Egyptians, and thus fitted for the arduous, 
important, and responsible office which in course of 
time he was destined to fill. 

The time waa rapidly approaching when the Lord 
was to visit his people and rescue them from Egyp¬ 
tian bondage. He remembered the covenant which 
lie liad made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
mercifully interposed to accomplish for them a glo¬ 
rious deliverance. By ten successive displays of 
judgment he made known his power in the sight of 
Pharaoh and his people, and brought out the Israel¬ 
ites from the land of bondage with their whole sub¬ 
stance, not one hoof being loft behind. During the 
forty years which elapsed between their deliverance 
by die hand of Moses, and their safe fitrance into 
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Canaan, they experienced many signal interposi¬ 
tions of the Divine Providence in their behalf. 
Hut of all the events which compose the history' 
of this important period, the most remarkable,' 
without doubt, was the giving of the law fr.nnj 
Mount Sinai directly from the mouth of God, andj 
its inscription afterwards by the linger of God. 
on two tahlus of stone. Israel was thus const!-, 
tuted the depository of the Divine law, and! 
Moses invested with the high honour of being the- 
lawgiver. In connection with the exalted privi-i 
lege thus bestowed upon God’s favoured people, 
and their distinguished lender, may bo mentioned: 
another remarkable arrangement of Providence iti’ 
ti»e erection of the Tabernacle, ami the establishment ■; 
of the numerous institutions of the ceremonial law,} 
all of which wore obviously designed to constitute a ; 
distinct line of separation between the nation of 
Israel and the other nations of the earth, beside* 
preparing them for the coming of thu expected 
Messiah, by keeping constantly before, their minds 
the great truth that, without shedding of blood there 
is no remission. 

Once established in the Promised Land, the Is¬ 
raelites were marked out from all the other nations 
of the earth by a rigid adherence to the worship ot 
the one living arid true (loti. The land of Israel, it has 
been well said, was at that time the only lucid spot, 
for darkness covered the earth and gross darkness the 
people. In this respect the Israelites long con 
tinned to maintain the most exemplary character, 
manifesting the utmost abhorrence of idolatry in all 
its forms. The sacred historian, accordingly, has 
placed on record the pleasing atntfiiicnt, that ‘‘Is¬ 
rael served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, and who 
Imd known all the works of the. Lord that ho Imd 
done for Israel." Glider the Judges, however, they 
maintaiue.il more familiar intercourse with the rem¬ 
nant of the idolatrous nations that was left among 
them, anil were thus led to turn aside to the worship 
of false gods, Thu consequence was, that they 
were frequently exposed ti* the Divine chastise 
incuts through the instrumentality of the neighbour¬ 
ing nations, by whom they were again and again 
oppressed and brought low ; but no sooner did they 
repent and seek to v: 'urn to the Lord than they 
were straightway' delivered. For a lime they wcrel 
under the charge of the prophet Samuel, during 
which they acknowledged no king but God. Hut 
when, in bis old age, Samuel eoinmitted the manage¬ 
ment of the national iilian“ to his soils, the people 
became extensively divatislied, and entreated that a 
king should he appointed to rule over them a* in the 
other nations round about them. With the conduct 
of Israel in tliis matter God yas'tnuch displeased, 
regarding their desire for a king bb in fact amount¬ 
ing to a rejection of God as thei? king. Ho granted 
their petition, but in angi r, tha| they might be con¬ 
vinced by their own experienced: the folly as well 
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t iw sinfulness of their request. Under the govern¬ 
ment of Saul they had ample reason to repent of the 
choice they had made. 

A now and a brighter era in the history of Israel 
now commenced. Under the reigns of David mid 
Solomon the nation attained a higher degree of pros¬ 
perity than it has ever reached either before or sinee. 
Not only did they triumph over their enemies, and en¬ 
joy outward peace and security, but they were signally 
blessed with a great revival of religion throughout 
the land. David was the sweet psalmist of Israel, 
and both lie and Solomon wrote some of the most 
precious portions of Holy Scripture. The reign of 
the latter monarch was marked by a most important 
event, the building and dedication of the Jewish tem¬ 
ple. In the following reign, that of Itehohoam, the 
kingdom was rent into two parts, the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin adhering to Itohohoam, the son and 
legitimate successor of Solomon; and the other ten 
tribes eroding a new and independent kingdom un¬ 
der Jeroboam, who headod a rebellion against the 
lawful monarch. To prevent his subjects from re¬ 
turning to Judah, Jeroboam set up idols at the two 
extremities of the country, Dun and Beersheha, thus 
commencing his reign with an net of rebellion against 
the God of Israel. A kingdom thus founded in the 
worship of dumb idols was not likely to prosper. 
Accordingly, in the long catalogue of its kings, not 
one is to lie found who toured the. Lord and sought 
faithfully to serve him. Yet the Lord hud still a 
remnant even in this apostate kingdom. Even in the 
house of Jeroboam there was a young Aliijah, in 
whom thoro was some good thing towards the Lord 
God of Israel. Of the people thoio were seven 
thousand who had not bowed the kueo to ltual. The 
prophets Elijah and Elisha were sent to warn them 
of coming judgments, but they set at nought all their 
warnings, and in the reign of Iloshea, Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, invaded the country, look Samaria, 
the capital of the kingdom, and carried the great 
body of the people into captivity. 

The kingdom of Judah survived that of Israel 
some years; and although their line of kings is dis¬ 
figured by the names of many who encouraged idola¬ 
try and iniquity, yet there were some, as for exam¬ 
ple, Jehoshaphat, Josiah, and HezekiaU, who sought 
to reform abuses, and to establish the worship of the 
rue God throughout the land. Under such exem¬ 
plary princes there was no doubt a temporary revival 
nf religion, but in a short time the people roiapsed 
into idolatry; so that, after repeated warnings by 
ihe prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, invaded Judah in the reign of Zede- 
kiah, took Jerusalem, and carried the king, the no¬ 
bles, and the great body of the people captives to 
Babylon, where 'for seventy long years they hung 
their harps upon th& willows and wept when they 
■amemhered Zion. ‘ 

On their return fram Babylon, the Jews rebuilt the 
'ample of Jerusalcijp^onid n ueh opposition from the 


Samaritans, and a remarkable revival of religion took 
place, os we loam from the books of Ezra and Ne- 
heiniah. About this time, by Divine appointment, 
arrangements were made, under the direction oi 
Ezra, for the more extended diffusion among the 
people of a knowledge of the Scriptures. For this 
purpose the Levites were distributed through tiie 
country, and employed themselves in reading and ex¬ 
pounding the Word of God on the Sabbath-days. 
It is supposed, tuo, that, ubout this time, synagogues 
were erected for public worship ; and the Scriptures 
were collected in one volume to be kept by the 
priests as a precious deposit. Yet, notwithstanding 
the religious advantages which were thus increasingly 
bestowed upon them, we learn from Malnchi, the last 
of the Old Testament prophets, that a time of great 
degeneracy had come upon them, and his closing 
prophecy is wholly dedicated to reproofs for their 
wickedness, exhortations to repent of their sins, and 
warnings of coming judgments. Nearly four hundred 
years elapsed between the time of Malacbi and the 
coming of (Jlirist, during which the voice of prophecy 
was no longer heard, and the Jews passed through 
a lengthened period of darkness, and oppression, 
and sore persecution at the hand of their enemies. 
So sovero and protracted, indeed, were the trials to 
which they were at thin time exposed, that had they 
not been watched over by a special Providence they 
would certainly have been exterminated from the 
earth. This was remarkably exemplified at an ear¬ 
lier period, in the memorable deliverance which was 
wrought for them by the instrumentality of Morde- 
cai and Queen Esther; and another signal instance 
of tiie Divine interposition in lielinlf of the Jews 
occurred about fifty years after the days of Malaehi. 
Alexander the Great, in prosecuting his ambitious 
conquests in Asia, advanced with a numerous army 
to lay siege to Jerusalem. The Jews had no forces 
sufficiently large to dolend themselves against so 
formidable an enemy. In this extremity they com¬ 
mitted themselves to the care of Jehovah, Israel’s 
God, and the high priest, arrayed in his priestly 
robes, and attended by a large company of priests 
dressed in white, set out from Jerusalem to meet 
Alexander at the head of his army. As the proces¬ 
sion drew near the warrior dismounted, and prostrat¬ 
ing himself before the high priest, declared tliat 
before he left Macedon he saw in a dream a person 
dressed like the high priest, who had encouraged 
him to come over and assist in the conquest of Per¬ 
sia. Immediately Alexander gave up all thoughts 
of besieging Jerusalem, and accompanying the priests 
in peaceful procession into the city, he offered up 
sacrifices according to the law through the ministra¬ 
tion of the high priest. Alexander’s attention was 
then called to a remarkable passage in the prophecy 
of Daniel, where it is foretold that a prince of Grecis 
should overturn the kingdom of Persia. This tht 
Macedonian conqueror rightly interpreted, as refer¬ 
ring to liin&elf, and ever after cherished a great 
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respect for the Jewish people. The reign of Alex¬ 
ander was of short duration, extending to little more 
than six years; and having no son to succeed him, 
four of his principal officers divided his dominions 
among themselves. In this division Sclcncus ob¬ 
tained Babylon and Syria. The successor of Seleii- 
eus was Antioclms Epiphnncs, who entertained a 
hitter hatred of the Jews He took the city ol' 
Jerusalem, massacred thousands of the inhabitants, 
and taking away great numbers of them as capti\ cs, 
compelled them by torture to renounce their own 
religion, and worship the heathen gods. Many of 
the Jews, however, submitted to torture, and even 
to death, rather than disclaim the worship of tin- 
true (Jod. In these trying circumstances God was 
pleased to raise up for them a deliverer in the person 
of Judas Maccabeus, through whose instrumentality 
Judea became an independent kingdom, the temple 
was purged from idols, and the worship of the trite 
God restored. So firm a standing did .the Jews thus 
obtain in their own country, that neighbouring na¬ 
tions sought their alliance. Even the llouiaus, who 
were at that time rising in national greatness, formed 
a league with the Jews. In this state of indepen¬ 
dence, with the high priest as their civil as well as 
spiritual ruler, the Jews continued for about a cen¬ 
tury, when they once more became the tributaries of 
i foreign nation. By the victorious arms of I\nn- 
pey, a Roman general, the city of Jerusalem was 
raptured, and the Jews compelled to submit to the 
Roman yoke. This event happened about n. c. G3. 
Herod, usually styled the Great, the last king of Ju¬ 
dea, was a foreigner, being an Jdumean by birth, and 
was permitted by the Romans to exercise royal 
authority over the Jews. It was this prince who 
ruled in Judea when our blessed Lord wus born, and 
at that time lie displayed his barbarous cruelty and 
inhumanity in the massacre of the children, at Beth¬ 
lehem. At the death of Ilorod, which happened 
soon after, Judea became a province of the Homan 
empire, thus fulfilling the prophetic declaration of 
Jacob, “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come; and to him shall the gathering of the peo¬ 
ple be." 

On the death of Herod, Palestine was divided 
amongst his three surviving sons—Archeiaus, An- 
tipas, and Philip. Archeiaus was appointed cthnarch, 
or governor of Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, which 
formed the largest part of the province. Antipas 
was named tetrarch of Galilee, and Philip tetrarcli of 
Tmchonitis. Archeiaus was deposed by the Roman 
Emperor Augustus, in consequence of repeated com¬ 
plaints from his subjects, and a Roman governor ap¬ 
pointed in his room, subordinate to the prefect of 
Syria. Various governors of the same description 
succeeded, and among these Pontius Pilate was the 
first who took up his residence in Jerusalem, all the 
rest haring dwelt in Csesarea. “ The condition of 
the Jews," says Dr. Welsh, “ under thS Roman go¬ 


vernors was miserable in the extreme. The extnr 
lions of the. publicans, whose office it was to collect 
the revenue, were excessive; and the whole of their 
proceedings was vexatious and oppressive. It was 
vain to hope for redress from the governors, whose. 
avarice aud injustice were proverbially great. The 
very fact of paying tribute to a heathen government;- 
was felt to he an intolerable grievance. And thelj 
Roman soldiers, quartered over the whole country', 
though they prevented a general insurrection, yet, 
by tlu-ir very presence, and by the ensigns of their 
authority, exasperated the minds of the Jewish 
people, and led to many tumults, and seditions, and 
murders. A numerous party existed in Judea, whose 
religious prejudices were opposed to the idea of 
paying taxes to a foreign power, and who cherished 
the vain hope of restoring the Jewish kingdom. 
Attempts were made by different individuals, and 
particularly by Judas the Gaulonitc, to instigate the 
Jews to a general revolt, which were repressed as 
they arose. But the tanatieal principles were widely 
spread, and led to excesses to which, in no small 
decree, may be ascribed the final destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem. The parly was distinguished by the name ol 
Zealots." 

•'‘The clouds, betokening a storm of insurrection 
against the Roman authority, were evidently gather¬ 
ing in the time of Pilate, and they were nearly burst¬ 
ing forth under Caligula, who omlcuwmrcd to compel 
the Jews to profane the temple by placing his statue 
in it. It was under Gessius Flows, however, that 
the Jews broke out into open rebellion; and, under 
Nero, those wars arose between Rome, and Judea 
which terminated, A. l>. TO, in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Josephus tells us that, the 
Roman general, standing on the ruins of the demo¬ 
lished city, exclaimed in triumph, “ It is, in truth, a 
god who lias given us the victory, and driven the 
Jews from a position from which no human power 
could ever have dislodged them.” The same Jewish 
historian relates that the enormous unrulier ol 
1,100,000 men perished during this fatal war. An 
immense number of prisoners-, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren. were either sold into slavery, crucified, or thrown 
to wild beasts. 

Three days before the close of the memorable year 
. on which Jerusalem rntl its temple were destroyed 
by the hands of the Romans, the Emperor Vespasian 
and his son Titus entered Romo in triumph, clothed 
in purple, and crowned with laurel, and, amid the 
acclamations of a delighted people, they made their 
way to the Temple of Victory, Among the proud 
trophies which were home along in the procession 
were the sacred vessels of the Jewish temple, the 
golden table, the seven-branched candlestick of gold, 
aud the hook of the law of kernel. A temple was 
dedicated to the goddess of peat^r, in honour of this 
joyful day, and a medal was struck representing 
Judea as a weeping femae rest4ig her head on her 
hand at the foot of a palra-ttk, while the fierce 
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Roman soldier stands by unmoved. The marble 
arch of Titus still remains to us at lioine, having 
survived the desolations of eighteen centuries, and 
exhibiting a faithful representation, among other 
objects, of the holy vessels of the temple. <! Even 
to this day,” says Dr. Da Costa, himself a converted 
Israelite, 11 the .lews in every country of their exile 
and dispersion have continued to observe the Dth day 
of the month Ah in memorial of both the first and 
second destruction of their city and sanctuary. Next 
to the great day of atonement, it is the most strictly 
kept of their fasts. Evert the day before, the pious 
Israelite takes nothing beyond what absolute neces- 
j sit.y requires: lie scats himself on the ground, either 
J at home or in the synagogue, by the dim light of a 
1 small candle, and the evening service commences 
with tho 138th i'salm:—‘ lty the waters of Ruby Ion 
wc sat down and wept.’ Mournful and penitential 
psalms are chanted in succession throughout the day, 
especially the lamentations of Jeremiah, of which 
so tiuiuy striking features, once fullilled in the taking 
'f Jerusalem by the Rahyloninns, were still more 
signally accomplished in its destruction by the Ro¬ 
mans.” 

Thus closed the history of the ancient Jews, one 
of the most eventful, interesting, and instructive 
which the records of the world’s history anywhere 
contains. 

JEWS (Mont’.itN). The period of transition, we 
conceive, from the history of the ancient to that of the 
modern Jews is the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans a. i>. 70, and the. consequent dispersion of the 
Jews. Nothing worthy of notice occurred in the his¬ 
tory of this remarkable people for nearly forty years 
after the destruction of their city. The ruins of Jeru¬ 
salem were occupied by a Roman garrison, to prevent 
any' attempt being made to rebuild if; but, though ex¬ 
cluded from the holy city, largo communities of Jews 
were gradually formed in different parts of the 
country. And even in Jerusalem itself, the towers 
of llippicus, I’basael, and Maritiuiuc, the only three 
which remained standing out of the ninety towers 
which formerly giianltd its walls, became again 
strongholds of the Jews. 

At the end of half a century after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, we iind the whole of Judea in a state 
of rebellion. Thu leader of this revolt was a false 
Messiah willed linrcorhah, attended hy his companion 
or prophet Akiba. In the reign of the Emperor 
Trajan, tho Jews began to give fresh signs of a de¬ 
termination to resist the authority of the Romans, 
particularly those Jews who resided on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, in Cyprus, Egypt, and Cyrenc. 
The insurrection spread to the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, when Trajan hastened to Antioch, with the 
view of checking its^trogress, but, being seized with 
sudden illness, he died on his way to Romo. Adrian, 
who succeeded him. quelled the disturbances among 
the Jews o( AsiaI.ud of Egypt; but in the latter 
years of his roigi/l fresh revolt of the Jews took 


place in I’ale.Htiim. This event was no doubt has 
toned on hy the injudicious conduct of Adrian him¬ 
self, who passed a decree that Jerusalem should be 
made a Roman colony under the name of ASlia Capi¬ 
tolina, and that circumcision, the distinctive Jewish 
rite, should be prohibited. The smouldering flame of 
discontent among the Jews now burst into a furious 
conflagration. Thousands flocked to Bethhoron from 
all parts, and hailed Jiarcochcha as their 1’rince and 
Messiah of the house of David. Thus constituted 
the leader of a numerous host, the impostor ad¬ 
vanced into Syria, persecuted the Christians, and 
took possession of Jerusalem, where he changed the 
form of tlie Samaritan coins, adding Ids own name to 
them, with the title of Nasi or Prince. Tho contest 
continued for nearly four years, and at length the 
Romans were successful; and about A.n. 134, Judea 
was again made desolate, about half a million having 
fallen by tho sword in the course of the war, besides 
those who perished by fire, famine, and sickness. 
Those who escaped were reduced to slavery hy thou¬ 
sands. The remnant was transported into Egypt, 
and Palestine was left almost without an inhabitant. 
The .lews were now prohibited from entering Jeru¬ 
salem, or even looking upon it from a distance; and 
the city now called A-’.lia was inhabited only by Gen¬ 
tiles, or such Christians as renounced the Jewish 
ceremonies. 

Jerusalem being now a Homan town, and no longer 
the metropolis of the Jewish religion, Tiberius was 
lixeil upon as the head-quarters of the Jews, and 
there 1 hey first drew up the Minima or oral law. 
Christianity had now taken the place of Judaism in 
the chief places of the Holy Land. Allia Capitolina 
became tho seat of a Christian bishop, who, in course 
of time, received the appellation of the Bishop ol 
Jerusalem. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
founded Christian churches at Bethlehem and on 
Llie Mount of Olives, besides thirty other churches 
which the same Empress is said to have erected in 
different parts of Palestine. In the reign of Julian 
the Apostate, the city of Jerusalem was again 
brought into notice, in connection with a strange 
proposal which this heathen Emperor made to the. 
Jews, that they should join him in the impious 
attempt to bolie the prophecies of JSUripture by 
rebuilding the Temple. Ammianus ^larcellinus, a 
historian of the period, informs «»,’ that to accom¬ 
plish (his great work Jews assembled from all quar¬ 
ters in Jerusalem, and in festival garments, with 
richly ornamonted tools, commenced digging the 
foundations of the new sripetuary; but wlule thus 
employed, balls of fire suddenly issued from beneath 
the ground, accomj 4 £uafl*with an earthquake and 
violent hurricane's of wind, which compelled them 
to desist fropt the prosecution of their work; and the 
death of Julian in a. D. 410 put an end to all 
thoughts o; resuming it. Under the long series of 
Christian Smperors who succeeded Julian, Jerusa¬ 
lem becarql the scene of innumerable pilgrimages, 
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and centuries alter, the possession of the sepulchre 
of Christ and of the other holy places by the Moham¬ 
medans, gave rise to the Ckusaiibs (which sin:). 

In the year a. O, (536. Jerusalem passed into the 
hands of the. followers of the false prophet, and Omar 
founded a mosque on Mount Moriah. Charlemagne, 
however, Emperor of the West, received from the 
Caliph, Al-Itasehid, the keys of the llolv Sepulchre ; 
but no long time elapsed when they were resumed 
by the Mohammedan powers of Asia, against whom 
for centuries the Crusaders fought with desperate 
valour, though witli varied stiecesg, cominctieing 
their expedition usually wilh a massacre of the 
Jews, and when they succeeded in taking Jerusalem, 
they uniformly signalized their triumph by the mur¬ 
der of all the Jews who might happen to lie resident 
in the city. In 1516, the Holy City was once more 
retaken by the Ottomans under Selim l., and from 
that time to the present it lias continued to form a 
part of the 1‘ashalie. of Damascus. “.Truly impos¬ 
ing," says Da Costa, “is the aspect which the city 
now presents! Its buildings, its ruins, and its me- 
j tnocials, connected with so many people, periods, 

I and hallowed associations 1 The mosque of Omar 
; now stands where once was raised the temple of 
j Solomon. David's tomb remains, beside a convent 
j of Minorites. The site of Herod’s Palace and tin; 
traditional abode of Pontius Pilate are, still pointed 
out, while we must not entirely overlook the resi¬ 
dence of the Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
the English Church, in which its own services arc 
read in the Hebrew tongue. The Mahometans, 
Christian*, and Jews have each their separate quar- 
| ter; here, as elsewhere, the most despised and miser- 
| able belongs to the Jews. Yes! even in the city of 
their kings, the children of the kingdom are. cast 
into outer darkness." 

It is remarkable that the Jews have continued to 
preserve their national character, though they have 
I lost their city and their temple, and so completely 
j have they been scattered and peeled, that they have 
I not a country they can call their own. They carry 
about with them the outward sign of their descent 
from Abraham, which no tyrannical prohibition, no 
cruel persecution, has ever prevailed upon them to 
forego. Constituted of old the custodiers of the 
sacred oracles, they have scrupulously maintained 
their adherence to the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
though by Rabbinical comments and glosses tln-y 
have, in too many instances, perverted the meaning, 
they have ever entertained the most scrupulous re¬ 
gard to the integrity of the text. No sooner had 
they been driven from Jerusalem, than the great 
council of the Israelitish Rabbins was established at 
Tiberias in Galilee. Thence issued the two great 
storehouses of Rabbinical lore, first the Mislma, and 
afterwards the Talmud, being, as the Jews allege, the 
oral law, received by Moses from the mouth of 
God, during the forty days which he speitf on Mount 
Sinai. This oral law was transmitted fly Moses to 


Joshua, and convoyed down from generation to 1 
generation. A complete collection of all the oral ot 
traditional commandments was made about a. l>. 190 j 
by Rabbi Judah the Holy. It is composed of sis J 
treatises, called the Minima, which has received . 
many additions mid commentaries from the later | 
Kalibi iis, under the name of the tiemara. The Modi- j 
tia or text of the oral law, combined with the Gemam i 
or commentaries, form together the Tnlmmls, the more 
ancient of which is I be Jerusalem Talmud, completed 
in Pale-timi towards the end of the third century; 
while the later is the Babylonian Talmud, compiled 
in tbe schools of Babylon and Persia, in the com¬ 
mencement of the seventh century. Thus the reli¬ 
gion of the modcni Jews became, like that of the 
Pharisees in the time of our 1 ,<ird, a combination of the 
written with the oral law, both being regarded as of 
equal authority. The Sadducees who resisted the 
combi nation disappeared as a separate sect alter the , 
destruction of Jerusalem; and with the exception of ! 
tlm small sect of the t'AiuiTus (which see), the ; 
Jews to this day, those of them at least who have 
not embraced infidelity, are rigid adherents of tho 
Talmud. In addition to the Talmud, however 
there are two other works of Jewish tradition, the 
one called the Mttmtra, and the other the (,'alihaln, 
both of which are regarded by the. modern .lews as 
of great importance in establishing the meaning of 
the Old Testament writings. j 

The. history of the modern Jews, or those of tho ! 
Dispersion, may he handled under a twofold divi¬ 
sion, that of the Asiatic or Eastern, and that of tlm j 
European or Western Jews. The question as to ■ 
'he " Captivity of the East," as it is termed by the 
Uuhhiiis, has given rise to much fruitless discussion, j 
The. two classes of Jews now to he considered have 
been almost uniformly for many centuries the vic¬ 
tims of incessant oppression and injustice at the 
bauds of tlm people among whom they have, been 
scattered. 

From tbe re ism of Adrian to that, of Constantine, 
the Jews enjoyed a season not merely of rest from 
persecution, but of actual prosperity. In many cases 
they were treated with the utmost favour by the 
heathen Emperors as an ofi'scl to the (Hiristians, 
who were of course hated alike by the Jews and the 
heathens. During the ten persecutions of the Chris¬ 
tians in the Roman Empire, the Jews looked on 
with complacency, and cicn triumph, at the harbar 
ous cruelties inflicted on the followers of the Nasa¬ 
l-one; and it afforded them no small satisfaction to 
see, the hated Christians taking shelter in the cata¬ 
combs from the fury of the heathen, while their sy¬ 
nagogues were flourishing throughout every part oi ! 
tlm land of Edom, and their schools at Jamnia and 
Tiberias were rising in influence and authority every 
(lav. 

With the, establishment of Christianity under Con¬ 
stantine. however, a reirorkabliehango took place 
in the condition of the Jews. ijVormerly, their in- 
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tense haired of Christianity wan a passport with the 
Homan emperors to places of trust and authority, 
but now that the emperors had themselves become 
Christian, the Jews became a condemned and perse¬ 
cuted sect. The elevation of Julian the Apostate to 
the imperial throne gave them some slight hope of 
the restoration of brighter days, but the death of 
Julian, after a short reign, disappointed all their ex¬ 
pectations. The Christian emperors who succeeded 
afforded the Jews entire toleration to observe their 
Ceremonies, their leasts, and their Sabbaths, secured 
to them their property, their slaves, and their lands, 
hut at the same time called upon the Christians to 
hold no intercourse with them, and to he on their 
guard against the doctrines of the synagogue. In 
the tifth century, the Jews throughout the Jlomau 
Empire, both in its eastern and western divisions, 

. were not only deprived of toleration, but exposed to 
f injurious and cruel treatment. Hut in the reign of 
| Justin, and that of Justinian, Jewish oppression re- 
| eoived the sanction of law. Justin passed an edict 
i A. D. 523, prohibiting all Jews, .Samaritans, and 
1; Hagans, from holding office in the State; while Jus- 
| tiuiun in his Code, as well ns in his Novels, excluded 
{the Jews from all civil rights, and any attempt at 
jliroselytism was declared a capital crime. The result 
I lif such oppressive enactments was a series of sueees- 
i sivo insurrections on the part ofnhe Jews, which dis¬ 
turbed Justinian throughout his whole reign. The 
most violent ol' these outbreaks was caused at Con¬ 
stantinople by tins sight of the holy vessels which 
had been carried by Titus from Jerusalem to Home, 
and had found their way to the capital of the Greek 
Empire. To quell this tumult, which was of a very 
serious description, Justinian sent the holy vessels 
from Constantinople to Jerusalem, and. from what¬ 
ever cause, they have never been heard of since that 
time. 

The Jews, soon after the dispersion, and the. con¬ 
sequent destruction of tiieir whole ecclesiastical po¬ 
lity, longed for the restoration of some degree of 
ordor and government. This led to the institution of 
the Jewish patriarchs, 'lie first of whom was Simeon, 
the third, who lived in the reign of Adrian. In his 
family the line of patriarch* continued until the fifth 
cent :y, when they began so to pervert their office, 
that a law was passed by the Emperor Theodosius 
to restrict their power; and this proving inetlectnal, 
the patriarchal dignity, in A. n. 42!). was wholly 
abolished, and thus, as Da Costa remarks, “ the link 
was broken which connected the ditlerent synagogues 
of the Eastern Empire.” About this time an exten¬ 
sive emigration of learned Jews, devoted to the study 
of the Talmud, took place from Palestine and the 
Hyzantine Empire to Enbylouin and Persia—a cir¬ 
cumstance whielf led to the compilation of the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud. 

The rise of the Mohammedan power in Asia in 
the seventh centuryWed to the severe oppression and 
degradation of tluwj cwb in the East. Previous to 


that period, the Jews in Arabia seem to have been 
numerous, powerful, and free. It is even asserted 
that there existed at one time in that peninsula a 
Jewish kingdom under Jewish kings; and even sc 
late as the sixth century, a Jewish king reigned in 
Arabia. When Mohammed first commenced his 
mission as a prophet, lie seems to have met with 
some countenance from the Arabian Jews, who may 
possibly have supposed him to be the Messiah. But, 
in the course of a few years, they began to entertain 
unfavourable views of the prophet, and from that 
tune lie looked upon them with the most hitter 
hatred, stigmatizing them as “ unbelievers,” and 
“ murderers of the prophets,” and applying to them 
similar opprobrious epithets. Accordingly, there has 
existed a strong feeling of eninitv down to the present 
day between the Mussulman and the Jew. And yet 
it is impossible to read the pages of the Koran with¬ 
out being struck with the dose connection which 
may he traced between its doctrines and those of 
modern Judaism, as developed in the Talmud and 
the Jewish traditions. 

After the capture and destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, the Jews emigrated in great numbers to the 
coasts of the Red Sea, so that cities and even entire 
districts belonged to them. They waged war and ne¬ 
gotiated treaties with their neighbours, and were fast 
rising into political importance in Arabia; but from 
the seventh century, when Mohammed promulgated 
bis religion, they gradually sunk in influence and 
power; and though considerable numbers of them 
are still found in that country, they are held in great 
contempt among tiie Mohammedans. Colonies oi 
Jews have long existed in the most remote parts oi 
the interior of Asia and on the coast of Malabar 
There is also a peculiar race of Jews in the neigh 
bourlinod of Bombay, who call themselves Beni 
I sttAEi, (which see), lint claim no relationship with 
the rest of the Jews in Eastern countries; and while 
they strictly adhere to the chief portions of the Jewish 
ritual, they have also mingled Hindu superstitions 
with their religious observances. These Beni-lsrael 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay considers to he probably 
descendants of the Ton Tribes. The Chinese Jews 
are numerous, and are supposed to have originally 
settled in the Celestial Empire between the time of 
Ezra and the destruction of the second temple. 
This is confirmed by the fact, that they hold Ezbf 
in as great veneration as Moses, and appear to be 
quite ignorant of the Pharisaical traditions of the 
•Talmud. They are called hy the Chinese “ the people 
5hat cut out the sinew;" and a great number of them 
Win to have exchanged Judaism for the religion oi 
ran Koran. 

*»he Jews have almost always in Europe been a 
despised, oppressed, and persecuted people. Thus, 
by the Council of Vannes, a.d. 465, Christians were 
forbidden to eat with Jews. Some years later, the 
Council of Orleans prohibited marriage between Jews 
and Christies. The Council of Beziers, a. d. 1246, 
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refused permission to consult a Jewish physician, with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. Their cotn- 
Kor centuries there existed in France a public officer mon Oriental prigin produced a similarity ot' tastes, 
called the “ Protector of the .lews.” who was chosen to a certain extent not unfavourable to such a coali- 


called the “ Protector of the .lews,” who was chosen 
from among the nohles of the land, and who, in some 
cases, instead of being the friend, was the bitter 
enemy of the very people whom he was anointed to 
defend. In the south of France, trade was for a 
long period chiefly in the hands of the .lews, yet they 
were, all the while, regarded as the outcasts of 
society. At Toulouse, so late as the thirteenth 
century, a Jew was compelled to receive in Faster 
week every year a blow on the face before tiio doors 
of the principal church. At ller.iers, the bishop 
yearly, on Palm riundav, exhorted the people to 
avenge the death of the Saviour upon the Jews of 
the place; and after the year 11(50, exemption from 
this insult was purchased by the payment of an 
annual sum of money. It is a strange circumstance, 
however, that in no part of France did Hebrew 
learning flourish more than in the south. Mont¬ 
pellier, Marseilles, Nnrhnntie. Beziers," and other 
towns, were celebrated for their synagogues and 
academies, as well as for their Knhbiuical writers, 
commentators, and grammarians. The Jews have 
never been found in great numbers in Norway, Swe¬ 
den. and Denmark; but in all the other countries of 
Europe, lliey have existed amid much discourage¬ 
ment and persecution down to the present day. 

The Jews who were, banished from Spain in A. J). 
1492. and from Portugal in A. n. 1497, are. known by 
the name of Srpharrtim, or Spaniards, ami maintain 
tlie.ir identity as a separate class of Jews among their 
own brethren in all parts of the. world. They look 
upon themselves as a higher order of Israelites. ()ne 
peculiar point of distinction which marks them out 
from other Jews, is their daily use of the old Spanish 
language, which is handed down from general ion to 
generation, and with which they’ are so familiar, that 
their own Scriptures are better known to (noth in the 
old Spanish version than ill the original Hebrew. 
Down to the commencement of the present century, 
the Sephardim used both the Spanish and the He¬ 
brew tongues in the daily intercourse of life, in their 
private correspondence, and even in the public wor¬ 
ship of the synagogue, excepting what, was included 
in the Liturgy. The Sephardim look back upon the 
history of their ancestors during the fourteen cen¬ 
turies of their residence as exiles in the Spanish 
peninsula with the most romantic interest. “ This 
remarkable people,” says Mr. Prescott, “ who seem 
to have preserved their unity of character unbroken 
amid the thousand fragments into which they have 
been scattered, attained perhaps to greater considera¬ 
tion in Spain than in any other part of Europe. 
Under the Visigothie Empire the Jews multiplied 
exceedingly in the country, and were permitted to 
acquire considerable power and wealth. After the 
Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with 
reason, are accused of having facilitated, they resided 
b the conquered dries, and were permitSd to mingle 


tion. At any rate, the early Spanish Aral® were 
characterized by a spirit of toleration towards both 
Jews and Christians—‘the people, of the hook,’ ns 
they were called--which 1ms scarcely been found 
among later Moslems. The .lews, accordingly, under 
these favourable auspices, not only accumulated 
wealth with tlieir usual diligence, but gradually rose 
to the highest civil dignity, and made great advances 
in various departments of letters. The schools of 
(lordova, Toledo, Barcelona, and (iranaila, were 
crowded with numerous disciples, who emulated the 
Arabians in keeping alive the flame of learning 
during the deep darkness of the middle ages. What¬ 
ever muv he thought of their success in speculative 
philosophy, they cannot reasonably he denied to have 
contributed largely to practical and experimental 
science. They were diligent travellers in till parti 
of the known world, compiling itineraries which have 
proved of extensive iiho in later times, and bringing 
home hoards of foreign specimens and Oriental drugs 
that furnished important contributions to the do 
inestie plinriimcopona. In the practice of medicine, 
indeed, they became so expert, as in a manner to 
monopolize that profession. They made great pro¬ 
ficiency in mathematics, mid particularly in astro¬ 
nomy; while, in the cultivation of elegant letters, 
they revived the ancient glories of the Hebrew muse. 
This was indeed the golden age of modern Jewish 
literature. The. ancient Castilians of the same pe¬ 
riod, very different from their Hotiiie ancestors, seem 
to have conceded to the Israelites somewhat of tint 
feelings of respect which were extorted from them by 
tiie superior livilizalion of ilie Spanish Arabs. We 
find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the 
Clirisliau princes, directing (heir studies, attending 
I them a* physicians, or, more frequently, administer¬ 
ing fheir finances.” 

The Jews seem to have had a settlement iri Spain 
long before the destruction of the second temple. It 
is remarkable that this portion of the dispersed of 
Judah allege that they are descendants of tin; house 
of David. Not tiiat they are able to produeo atiy 
document whereby to establish this claim, for the 
Israelites, since tlieir dispersion, have not continued 
their genealogical tables; but tlieir high pretension 
to be sprung from David is wholly founded on tra¬ 
dition. For many centuries, the Jews carried on the 
whole traffic of the kingdom of Spain; and members 
of their body were usually chosen to occupy place* 
of trust and honour at court. As in the Last the 
Jews were governed by the Itcsh Glutba, o: Prince 
of the Captivity 'sec Au hmalotarch), to in the 
Spanish peninsula they were ruled by an Israelite 
called the Kabbino mayor, whoVas appointed by the 
king. This magistrate, who tooV cognizance of all 
Jewish affairs, had unde*- him lAvice-rebbino mayor, 
a chancellor, a secretary, and seWal other officer* 
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while two different orders of rabbins, or judges, acted 
under him in the towns and districts of the kingdom. 
But the honour in which the Jews were held by the 
king and the higher orders both in church and state, 
did not make them altogether free from oppression 
and persecution. On the contrary, the free burghers, 
the inferior clergy, and especially the common people, 
wore their inveterate enemies. From time to time 
the most severe enactments were passed Against 
them, and they wore subjected to persecution of 
every kind. 

Nowhere lias Hebrew learning been more exten¬ 
sively cultivated than among the .Jews of the 1‘onin- 
sula. In early times, and even during the rule of the 
Saracens, their youth were trained in the famous 
schools of Babylon and Persia; but at an after 
period, an entirely new and independent school of 
Hebrew theology was established in Spain. The 
circumstances which led to the removal of the seat 
of modern Jewish science from the East to the West 
are thus detailed by l)a Costa: —Four learned Is¬ 
raelites of Pumbeditha were in a ship, which was 
captured by a Moorish pirate from .Spain, A.D. 948. 
One of them, named Rabbi Moses, after having seen 
his wife cast herself into the sea, to escape the fero¬ 
city of the captain, was, with his son, carried prisoner 
to Cordova. Tho Israelitish inhabitants of that town 
soon effected their deliverance by means of a ransom. 
After remaining some time unnoticed, a learned dis¬ 
cussion in tho synagogue became the means of raising 
Rabbi Moses high in the esteem of all, and renewing 
tho interest his fate had before excited, lie was 
soon chosen head of that synagogue and judge of the 
Jews; and becoming known, while holding this office, 
to Railin’ Ohasdai Ben Isaac, tho great protector of 
iiis nation, at the court of Miramolin, he obtained in 
marriage for his son a daughter of the powerful house 
of J’eliag, thus laying a prosperous foundation both 
for his own descendants and for tile Jewish schools 
of Spain. When the Persian school of the Geouim 
came to an end in the, eleventh century, in the person 
of Rabbi 1-Ini Bar Rah Sclierira, the schools of the 
Spanish Rabbanim topk its place, as the centre of 
Jewish civilization and learning. Soon Toledo and 
Seville, then Saragossa, Lisbon, and a great number 
of other cities, shared in the glory of Cordova. At 
Toledo alone, tho number of students in Hebrew 
theology is said to luive sometimes amounted to 
twelve thousand: the 11 umber is no doubt exagger¬ 
ated, but the exaggeration itself proves the high idea 
that was formed of the extent to which the study of 
Hebrew literature was carried on in the ancient 
capital of Castile.” 

Thus the reputed founder of the new school of 
Hebrew literature at Cordova was Rabbi Moses >/ 
Pumbeditha; but the firet age or generation of the 
Spanish Ralilxuiim did not begin with him, or even 
with his son, hut Vith lialibi Samuel Hallevi, sur- 
named lbmragid, i* the Prince, who is considered 
as the first Rabbi iA Mayor, or Prince of the Capti¬ 


vity in Spain, a. ». 1027. From that date till tin 
end of the fifteenth century, nine generations 01 
Rabbanim are reckoned, each deriving its nam» 
from a head of the synagogue, or some distinguishes 
student of the age. 

The most distinguished of all the Spanish Rab 
banim were Alien Ezra and Maimouides, both o> 
them gifted witli remarkable abilities, learning, and 
wealth. 'I'he first of them, Alien Ezra, usually sur- 
liumcd Hachacham, the wise, was born at Toledo in 
the beginning of the twelfth century. He is best 
known as a commentator on the Old Testament, his 
labours in this department having been valued no; 
only by Jews, lint also by many Christians. Mai- 
mnnidcs was a native of Cordova, having been horn 
there in A. n. 1139. lie was a voluminous and a 
versatile writer, his works, which amount to more 
than thirty in number, being ou a great variety ot 
ditferen! subjects. Tho most remarkable of his 
writings is his Moreh Nmic/ii’n, or Guide to the 
Doubtful, a work in which lie interprets, with grout 
clearness, the Law and the Talmud. The great uim 
of Moses Maimonidus, in the twelfth century, was, 
like that of Moses Mendelssohn in the eighteenth 
century, to find a basis for the principles of tradi¬ 
tional Judaism in philosophy rather than in revela¬ 
tion. No sooner were the views of this remarkable 
man given to the world in the Moreh Ncvochim, than 
a cry of heresy was raisud both against the hook and 
its author. The synagogues of Spain were now 
divided into two parties, the one favouring, and the 
other opposing, tho views of Maimouides. His ad¬ 
mirers, however, ohtuiued the decided superiority 
both in numbers and influence; and though ltab- 
binism still continued to exercise dominion over the 
synagogue, the discussions occasioned by the writ¬ 
ings of Maimouides tended, in no small degree, to 
deliver the minds of many Jews from the trammels 
of traditional authority. Accordingly, about a cen¬ 
tury after, we find the Rabbins of Spain complaining 
of the progress of infidelity caused by the influence 
of Greek philosophy. 

The .Sephardim or Spanish Jews have not only 
produced able writers on theological suLjects, but 
also distinguished poets, astronomers, and mathe¬ 
maticians. Amid the honours which they gained, 
however, in the walks of literature and science, 
often was tho sword of intolerant persecution un¬ 
sheathed. and the records of the Inquisition in 
Spain tell us of multitudes of victims belonging 1o 
the despised Jews no less than to the Christian here¬ 
tics. At length, in A. D. 1492, after the reduction ot 
tiie last Moslem kingdom in the Peninsula, an edict 
was promulgated for the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain, four months being allowed them to prepare 
for their departure. In vain did they offer immense 
sums of money to be allowed to remain; they were 
transported by ships to the coast of Africa. Many 
of them endured such extremity of suffering that 
tlioy returned to Spain and renounced the faith of 
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their fathers. Others found an asylum in Portugal, 
where, in consideration of the payment of a high 
capitation tax, they were invested with various pri¬ 
vileges. being allowed to celebrate their feasts, prac¬ 
tise their dv. monies, and eontimie the full exercise 
of their religious worship. A Rabbinical school was 
formed at Lisbon, which soon rose to considerable 
distinction, and during the live years which elapsed 
between the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, and 
their banishment, from Portugal, this school became 
the centre-point of Jewish literature and science. 
The most distinguished of the Portuguese .lews was 
Abarbancl, wIiom; fame, as a theological writer, is 
still cherished among the Jews. In J-197, an edict 
was published banishing the Jews front Portugal, ns 
thev had a few years before been banished front 
Spain ; and from this date the Sephardim were scat¬ 
tered over every ipiarter of the globe, still, however, 
preserving their identity separate and apart from all 
Ihe other races of the Jewish nation. In America, n 
Africa, in Asia, and many countries of Europe, they 
found refuge, and enjoyed toleration and pence, lint 
the country which itas afforded them the warmest 
hospitality, since the close of the sixteenth century, 
has been the Protestant republic of the Low Coun¬ 
tries. 

The first settlement of the Jews at Amsterdam 
was made in A. i>. l. r >!H, and in the course, of four 
years they erected a synagogue. Ten years after, the 
increase of the Jewish population led to the. forma¬ 
tion of a second, and in A. n. I(il8 of a third syna¬ 
gogue. In 1039 the three synagogues were united 
to form one single community of Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese 'lows, which founded, in 107f>, a handsome 
synagogue for the whole body. About, the same 
time the German and Polish Jews had established 
their synagogues in the capital of Holland. Though 
excluded from public offices, and also from all guilds 
or companies, except those of the physicians and 
brokers, the Israelites were speured in the lull posses¬ 
sion of liberty of conscience, the free exercise of their 
religion, the practice of their own laws and traditions, 
and even, with few exceptions, the observance of 
their national customs. Among the Jews in Hol¬ 
land there have been various authors and learned 
men, one of the most noted of whom was Rabbi 
Mcnasseh ben Israel, who wrote several exegetical 
and dogmatical works, besides several lawks relating 
to the Jewish Liturgy, the worship of the synagogue 
/uid Rabbinical ordinances. Contemporary with this 
learned author was another man of a strongly specu¬ 
lative turn of mind, Uriel da Costa, who threw off at 
once all belief in the Divine authority of the Old 
Testament, and in the traditions of the Rabbins. 
Fhe appearance of this bold infidel in the synagogue 
of Amsterdam, and the open avowal of his dangerous 
doctrines, led to a keen struggle between the modern 
sect of the Pharisees and that of the Sadducees. In 
a work which he published explanatory of his opi- j 
nmns, Uriel declared his rejection of aU tradition, and [ 


his denial of the resurrection of the. dead and the life 
to come. The chief magistrate of Amsterdam deem¬ 
ed it his duty to take cognizance of the matter, and, 
accordingly, the author was arrested, and the affair 
was compromised by the payment of IKK) liorins, and 
the confiscation of the hooks. From this time Uriel 
da Costa became both in opinion and practice an 
open Deist; hut at length, weary of a struggle in 
which he stood alone, he sought and obtained recon¬ 
ciliation with the synagogue. Again he avowed his 
deist icnl opinions, and for seven years he was cast 
off by his brethren. A second time besought recon¬ 
ciliation to the -vimgogue, which was only granted 
after the inflict ion upon the unhappy man of the 
well known forty stripes save one; and a few day's 
after submitting to this degradation, lie put nil end 
to his existence, having previously written his auto¬ 
biography, which was afterwards published by Liin- 
hoivli, 

Another individual of great note among the Jew* 
in Holland was Benedict Spinoza, who. in his theolo¬ 
gical writings, taught a system of complete, Pan¬ 
theism, not by substituting the whole, universe in 
place of the living God, but liv attributing real ex¬ 
istence to God alone, and admitting of no other 
existence, material or immaterial, unless as a lnodili- 
eatiou of that one only Being. This amiable hut 
erring philosopher was a native of Amsterdam, hav¬ 
ing been horn in that city in A. n. 1(532. 11 is pecu¬ 

liar opinions were chiefly founded on the writing* ot 
Des (lanes (see lliKAI.lSTsi), which exercised a re¬ 
markable influence on the thinkers of his age. Tim 
views which Spinoza had been led to form were com¬ 
pletely at variance with those of his fellow Israelites, 
and as a natural result he began to neglect the pub¬ 
lic services of the synagogue, and lodi-pute with the 
Uahhius on religious subjects. At length his opi¬ 
nions drew down upon him the censure of his breth¬ 
ren, and he was not, only expelled Irotn the synagogue, 
Imt he found it necessary, in order to save, his life, to 
fly from Amsterdam, and. alter wandering from one 
place to another, he settled at the Hague. Here he 
lived in seclusion, but maintaining an extensive cor¬ 
respondence with learned men both in Holland and 
elsewhere. In the course of a few years he was cut 
oil by consumption. 

Next to Amsterdam, nowhere, have the Jew* been 
more prosperous than at the Hague. In that city 
many' of the finest houses have been built and in¬ 
habited by Jews, and their synagogue i* in one ol 
the best quarters of the town. Members both ol 
the German and Portuguese synagogues in Holland 
were frequently preferred to fill confidential posts in 
matters of diplomacy; and such has been the respect 
uniformly shown to the Jews in that country, that 
till the reign of William V. inclusive, no stadtholdei 
of Holland had ever failed to pi^ at least one tormal 
visit to each of the great synagogues of Amsterdam 

During the eighteenth Centura, the Jews in Hol¬ 
land, and indeed throughout thexdontinent generally 
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partook of the (legenmmy in religion which ho ex¬ 
tensively prevailed. The infidel literature and phi- 
losophy of France exorcised a moot pernicious 
influence over both Jews and Gentiles in every 
country of Europe; while Voltaire and his followers 
intensely hated the Jews, because the very existence 
of that people constituted an incontestable proof of 
the historical truth both of the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments. 

The Jews appear to have found an entrance into 
Russia during the reign of Peter the Great, but they 
were banished from the country in 1745, for having 
maintained a correspondence with tho exiles of 
Siberia. They have always, however, kept their 
ground iu Poland as well as in the Ukraine, both of 
which belong to the government of the Czar. The 
Polish Jews are looked upon by their brethren in 
other countries as a superior race, both in intellect 
and learning. “ Nowhere else," says Da Costa, re¬ 
ferring to Poland, “do we find in so great a degree, 
among the dispersed nation, a life of so much social 
activity combined with a remarkable lamt towards 
religion and contemplative philosophy; nowhere else 
ao wide a separation between science ami theology, 
and, at the same time, such great capacity for scien¬ 
tific knowledge; nowhere else such deep national 
debasement, resulting from ages of ignoble occupa¬ 
tion and servile subjection, with a character so highly 
respectable, both iu its moral qualities and domestic 
relations; in a word, nowhere do so many remains of 
ancient nobility, and, at the same time, of the most 
wretched degeneracy, appear even in the expression 
of countenance and stature of body. These singular 
and original characteristics of the Polish Jew are to 
bo found, not only in the mystic theosophy which 
usually distinguishes their schools and their theolo¬ 
gians, but even in the existence of Caraites amidst 
theso synagogues, in other respects buried, if we 
may so express it, in the study of the Talmud." 
In the synagogues of Poland, the Jewish sect of the 
Sabbathaists (which see), found matiy supporters; 
and in the same synagogues the CilASUMM (which 
see), had their origin in 1740. 

An Anti-Talmudic soct sprung up among tho Pol¬ 
ish Jews, originated in 1760 by Jacob Frank. This 
new Jewish sect completely cast off the Talmud, and 
adopted the Cabbalistic book of Zahar as the basis 
of its confession of faith, and hence they assumed to 
themselves the name of Zoharitf.s (which Bee). 
They plainly declared their belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. At first the followers of Frank were looked 
upon as belonging to the Christian rather than to 
the Jewish fiuth, and they wore persecuted by the 
synagogue for thoir Christian dogmas. In a short 
time, however, they were persecuted, on the contrary, 
by the Roman Catholic church, on account of their 
Jewish Cabbalistic views. In these critical circum¬ 
stances, exposed to* the hostility both of Christians 
and Jews, many of tho, Zoharites emigrated to Tur¬ 
key, where they w Je treated with the utmost harsh¬ 


ness and cruelty by the populace. Frank, with 
whom the sect originated, entertained many senti¬ 
ments approaching to Christianity, and he considered 
that he had received a mission to unite together all 
religions, sects, aud confessions. His followers no 
longer form a separate denomination, but-numbers oi 
them still exist in Poland, belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church, though distinguished by certain 
remains of Judaism, and some of them secretly re¬ 
taining a firm belief in the religion of the synagogue. 
They are said to have taken a share in the Polish 
insurrection in 1830, and it has even been asserted 
that the chief of the Frankists was a member of the 
1 )iet of Poland, and afterwards obliged to take refuge 
as a political exile in France. 

But while the Jews in the southern and eastern 
parts of Europe were agitated by the prevalence 
among them of Cabbalistic opinions, a movement of 
a different kind was commencing in the north-western 
parts and in Germany. While Jacob Frank was 
actively propagating his peculiar views in Poland, 
Moses Mendelsohn was inculcating on the Jews in 
Prussia a system of opinions composed of a hetero¬ 
geneous mixture of the teachings of Plato and of 
iMuimonidos. This remarkable man was born in 


1729, at Dersace, of poor parents. In early life be 
exhibited many tokens of possessing an energetic 
and inquiring mind. The writings of Maimonides. 
and especially the Moreh Nevochim, were his favour¬ 
ite subjects of study. His own philosophical writings 
soon gained for him a high reputation both among 
Christians and Jews. His chief anxiety was to re 
fonn the religiou of the Jews, while he maintained 
an outward respect for the forms of Rabbinical Ju¬ 
daism. (In one point he expressed himself very 
strongly—in reference to the authority of the Syria 
gogue. He would not allow the synagogue or any 
other religious community to impose any restriction 
whatever on the rights of thinking and teaching 
Through the influence of Mendelsohn, all respect fot 
the Talmud began to disappear among the German 
Jews, aud a large party was formed avowing them¬ 
selves Anti-Talmudists. This eminent Jewish philo¬ 
sopher died in 1786, but the impress which he had 
made upon the religion and literature of the Hebrew 
nation continued to be felt long after his decease. 
Three intimate friends, who long survived him, and 
wio actively propagated his opinions, were Hartwig 
Wpssely, Isaac Euchel, and David Friedlander. 
**The year 1789 proved the commencement of a 
new era in the history of the modem Jews. With 
the French Revolution a system of political theories 
and opinions arose which agitated all the nations of 
Europe. Nor were the dispersed of Israel unaffected 
by the wide-spread spirit of change. Throwing oi) 
tlieir own ancient nationality, they directed all their 
efforts from this period to be reckoned fellow-coun 
trymen with the Christian nations. Taking advan¬ 


tage of the great political outburst in France, tha 
Jews calkdkloudly for the application in their ease 
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of the principles of liberty, fraternity, and equality. 
Their demand was acknowledged to la 1 just, and in 
1791 complete equality was proclaimed for all .lows, 
without exception and distinction, who would accept 
the rights and fulfil the duties of French citizens. 
The rights which the Revolution had tints obtained 
for the .Tews were confirmed by Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte. In consequence, however, of the prevalence 
of usury among the Jewish population in the pro¬ 
vinces of the Rhine, an Imperial edict was published 
in 1808, imposing on overy Jewish creditor who 
should go to law against, a debtor the obligation to 
procure a certificate of good character, attested by 
the local authorities, declaring that the said creditor 
vas not in the habit of taking usury, or pursuing 
»V disgraceful traffic. This severe, decree was 
limited in its continuance to ten years: but before 
the expiry of that period it was revoked, in conse¬ 
quence of the restoration of the Bourbon family. In 
Rhenish Bavaria and Rhenish Prussia it was con¬ 
tinued and.strictly enforced after the ten years bad 
come to a close. 

Napoleon I., in liis anxiety to promote tho welfare 
of the .T 'ws scattered throughout itis dominions, con¬ 
voked at Faria a large assembly or sanhedrim of 
Israelites. This council, which consisted of 110 
members, met on the 28th of July 1806. It was 
constituted by order of the Emperor, arid three Im¬ 
perial commissioners were introduced during the 
sittings, with twelve questions, which tho sanhedrim 
were requested to answer for the satisfaction of 
Napoleon and the government. These piestions, 
which chiefly referred to the Jewish laws concerning 
marriage and Usury, were after mnture deliberation 
answered by the. assembly to the following effect, as 
related by Da Costa: *■ That the Jew, though by tlu* 
law of Moses he had permission to take several 
wives, was not allowed to make use of this liherty in 
the West, an obligation to take only one'wife hav¬ 
ing been imposed upon them in the year 1030, by an 
Assembly, over which Rabbi Ger&on, of Worms, 
presided,—that no kind of divorce was allowed 
among the Jews, except what was authorized by the 
law of the country, and pronounced judicially,—that 
the Jews recognised not only Frenchmen, but all 
men as their brethren, without making any difference 
between the Jew and him who was not a Jew, from 
whom they differed not as a nation, but by their re¬ 
ligion only. With respect to France, the Jew, who 
had there been rescued from oppression, and allowed 
an equality of social rights, looked upon that country 
os more especially his ovm, of which ho had already 
given manifest proof on the field of battle;—that 
since the revolution no kind of jurisdiction in France 
or Italy could control that of the Rabbins;—that the 
Jewish law forbade all taking of usury, either from 
strangers or their own brethren; that the command¬ 
ment to lend to his IsraeUtish brother, without in¬ 
terest, was a precept of charity, which try no means 
detracted from the justice, or the necessity of a law¬ 
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ful interest in matters of commoree; finally, that the 
Jewish religion declared, without any distinction oi 
persons, that usury was disgraceful and infamous; 
but that the use of interest in mercantile affairs, 
without reference to religion or country, was legal,— 
to land, without interest, out of pure charity towards 
all men, was praiseworthy.” 

The Imperial government declared their entire 
satisfaction with tho replies of the sanhedrim, and 
another assembly of the same kind was convoked by 
the Emperor in 1807, to which Jews from other 
countries, and especially from Holland, were invited, 
with tin; view of giving to the principles of the first 
sanhedrim the force of law among tho Jews in all 
countries. Tho second meeting, called the great 
Sanhedrim, to which was intrusted tho formation of 
a plan of organization for all the synagogues through¬ 
out the Empire, met the following year. The prin¬ 
ciples laid down liv the sanhedrim were strongly op¬ 
posed by the .Jews of oilier countries, particularly 
those of Germany and Holland. But the sue.iiit and 
political equality which tho Jews enjoyed in Franco, 
led to their settlement in great numbers in that 
country; so that in tins course of two years after the 
assembling of the sanhedrim, the Jewish population 
resident within the boundaries of tho French Em¬ 
pire amounted to 80,000 souls, of whom 1,232 were 
landed proprietors, exclusive of tho owners of bouses 
in towns. 

The Jews in France, from the date of their eman¬ 
cipation by Napoleon I., have under every successive 
government been eligible to the highest offices, both 
civil and military, and so well have they acquitted 
themselves in every office which they have occupied, 
that in J830 the Minister of Public Worship, M. 
Mtrillion, gave the strongest official testimony in 
their favour. The extent, however, to which the 
social equality of the Jews in France lias been car¬ 
ried, has not only tended to destroy the national 
spirit which bus generally characterized the Jewish 
people, hut has introduced among them that spirit 
of religious indifference, and even infidelity, which is 
rapidly diffusing itself among [Continental Jews gen 
(•rally. 

The Revolution introduced into the Netherlands 
from France in 1795, gradually led to the enmneipa- 
* ! on of the Jews in that country also. But while a 
few bailed the new institutions, the great mass con¬ 
tinued devotedly attached to the house of Orange, and 
keenly opposed to the revolutionary spirit of the age. 
The difference of opinion which thus existed among 
the Jews oil political matters, brought about at. length 
a schism in the synagvue. Those who had im¬ 
bibed tire new ideas assembled separately for reli¬ 
gious worship, and founded a synagogue named 
A (lath Jesliurun, which continued, apart from the 
ancient synagogue of the Netherlands till the reign 
of William I. Soon after the resolution in Holland 
in 1795, Jews began to be admit : : to the munid 
polity and the tribunal of Amsterdam, and even to U» 
* » » 
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National Assembly at the Hague. These privileges 
were continued first under Louis Napoleon, and then 
under the house of Orange, as well as under the differ¬ 
ent constitutions of 181.‘I, 1815, 1810, and 1848. At 
this day, accordingly, Jews in Holland are not unfre- 
quently found holding municipal offices in towns, and 
places of trust and influence under the Crown. In 
Belgium also, the Jews enjoy entire liberty, and arc 
eligible to all situations of a secular kind, on the same 
footing with the members of other religious bodies. 

In Ueniiany tho Jews had a long sirugglo for 
emancipation. No doubt the French Revolution, 
and the influence of the French Imperial government 
under Napoleon 1., were favourable to the Jews in 
various parts of Germany. But it was not until the 
reign of King Frederick William III. that the Jews 
became entitled to rank as Prussian citizens. This 
was secured to them by an edict published on the 
Util of March 1812, which, while it granted the 
right of citizenship, encumbered it with so many 
exceptions and provisional regulations, that it was 
rendered almost nugatory. These restrictions, how¬ 
ever, were removed in the year 1848, when the re¬ 
volutionary spirit spread over almost every country 
of Europe. 

In Roman Catholic countries various remarkable 
changes have been effected in the relation of the Jews 
to tho governments. The reigning l’ope, Pius IX., 
at an early period of his Pontificate, set an example of 
liberality by his regulations in favour of the Jewish 
subjects of tho church. Tho Ghetto of the Jews at 
Home was solemnly opened on the evening of the 
17th of April 1847. It. had been customary fur four 
ciders of the synagogue annually to approach the 
Pope with an humble supplication that lie would 
grant the Jews permission as a nation to reside in 
Rome. This degrading custom, Pius IX. abolished, 
and granted a complete and unrestricted toleration. 

Throughout every part of the world Jews are to 
be found, “There is not a country," says I)r. Keith, 
“on the face of the earth, where the Jews are un¬ 
known. They are found alike in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. ,-They are citizens of tho world 
without a country. Neither mountains, nor rivers, 
nor deserts, nor oceans, which are the boundaries of 
other nations, have terminated their wanderings. 
They abound in Poland, in Holland, in Russia, and 
in Turkey. In Germany, Spain, Italy, France, and 
Britain, they are more thinly scattered. In Persia, 
China, and India, on tho east and on the west of the 
Gauges, they arc few in number among the heathen. 
They have trod the snows of Siberia, and the sand of 
the burning desert; and the European traveller hears 
of their existence in regions which he cannot reach, 
even in the very interior of Africa, south of Timbuc- 
too. From Moscow to Lisbon, from Japan to Bri¬ 
tain, from Borneo A Archangel, from Hindoetan to 
Honduras, no inhabitant of any nation upon tho 
earth would be kmivn in all the intervening regions, 
but a Jew alone.” . 


Properly speaking, the modern Jews have no sym¬ 
bol or profession of faith, but allege the Word ot 
God coutained in the Old Testament to be the 
standard of their belief and practice. Maimonides, 
however, reduced the doctrines of Judaism to a 
limited number of fundamental principles, which are 
usually known by the name of the Thirteen Articles, 
and are regarded by tho Jews as exhibiting a view of 
their peculiar system. These articles which form 
the creed of the modern Jews are. as follows:— 

“1. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator 
(blessed he his name) is the Creator and Governor of 
all creatures, that he alone has made, does make, 
and will make all things. 

“ IT, I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator 
(blessed be lii.s name) is only one, in unity to which 
there is no resemblance, and that he alone has been, 
is, and will ho our (»od. 

“ III. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea¬ 
tor (blessed be his name) is not corporeal, nor to be 
comprehended by an understanding capable of com¬ 
prehending what is corporeal; and tliat there is 
nothing like him in the universe. 

“IV. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea¬ 
tor (blessed be his name) is the First and the Last. 

“ V. 1 believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea 
tor (blessed be bis name) is the only object of ado¬ 
ration, and that no other being whatever ought to be 
worshipped. 

“VI. 1 believe with a perfeet faith, that all the 
words of tho prophets are true. 

“ VII. 1 believe with a perfect faith, that the pro¬ 
phecies of Moses our master (may he rest in peace) 
are true; mid that lie is the father of all the wise 
men, as well of those who went before him, as ot 
those who have succeeded him. 

“VIII. I believe with a perfect faith, that the 
wholo law which we have in our hands at this day, 
was delivered by Moses our master, (may he rest in 
peace). 

“ IX. I believe with a perfeet faith, that this law 
will never be changed, and that no other law will 
ever be given by the Creator, (blessed be his name). 

“ X. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea¬ 
tor (blessed be his name) knows all the actions ot 
men, and all their thoughts, as it is said; ‘ He fash- 
ioneth all the hearts of them, and understandeth all 
their works ’ 

“XL I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea 
tor (blessed be bis name) rewards those who observe 
his commands, and punishes those who transgress 
them. 

“XII. I believe with a perfect faith, that tie 
MeAsiah will come, and though he delays, neverthe¬ 
less I will always expect him till he come. 

“XIII. I believe with a perfect faith, that the 
dead will be restored to life, when it shall be so 
ordained by the decree of the Creator; blessed be 
his name, mad exalted be his remembrance for ever 
and ever.”! 
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The articles of Maimonidcs have been approved 
tud sanctioned by almost all the Rabbis fur the hist 
tive hundred years. They liave boon publicly adopted 
%s the creed of the synagogue, and liave l>eeii iuserted 
in the prayer books as fundamental points, which all 
.lews are expected to believe, and are required to 
repeat every day. The precepts of the Jewish reli¬ 
gion are considered as amounting to 013, of which 
the affirmative are 248, and the negative 305. 11 In 

the ten commandments,” says a writer on this subject, 
“ there are 013 letters, and each letter stands for one 
command; and in the whole law of Moses them are 
013 commandments; and such was the power of 
these two tables, that it contained the complete law 
of Moses. Thus far it is proved that a perfect God 
gave a perfect law.” The negative precepts are 
obligatory on every Israelite at all times; but of the 
affirmative, some are optional, some are restricted to 
certain seasons, and others to certain offices; some 
can only lie performed in 1’alestiiic, and others are 
limited to (he regulation of such ceremonies and 
services as have been discontinued since the destruc¬ 
tion of flic temple. The obligations imposed on 
Jewish females by the affirmative precepts lire very 
few. The liabbis hold that before marriage a woman 
lias nothing to do with religion, and is not required 
to observe any of the commandments; mid after 
marriage, she lias only to observe three: (1.) the 
purilications of women; (2.) to bless the Sabbath 
bread—that is, to take a small piece of dough, re¬ 
peat a prayer over it, and throw it into the lire; and 
(3.) to light the caudles on the eve of any Sabbath, 
or of any festival, and repeat a prayer whilst doing it. 

Every Jewish father is bound to instruct his sons 
in the knowledge of the law, but not his daughters, 
and women are not required to learn the law them¬ 
selves, neither are they obliged to teach it to their 
children. The process of education followed in the, 
case of Jewish children is thus described f>y Dr. 
M'Canl in his ‘Judaism and the Jews:’--“At four 
or five years of age, the .Jewish child begins to learn 
the Aleph Beth. As soon as he can read the Hebrew 
text with points, the work of translation commences. 
There is no learning of grammar. The Melammed 
teaches the translation at once, lie pronounces the 
Hebrew word, and tolls the meaning, and repeats a 
given portion in this way until the child knows it. 
Thus, without grammar or lexicon, without any 
reference to roots or conjugations, the Jewish chil¬ 
dren leant the language of their forefathers; and it is 
surprising to see the progress which they make in 
the course of a year. When the child can translate 
tolerably, he then begins the Pentateuch again, with 
the ‘ Commentary’ of R. Solomon Jarchi. The style 
of this commentator is concise, and often obscure. 
But the oral instruction dears away the difficulties. 
The Melammed repeats the words, giving the sense 
as before, and the child repeats after him until he has 
learned his task, which is for a week-jeitlier the 
whole weekly portion of the law, or a part of it, 


according to hi* abilities. When lie bus mastered 
Baslii, be begins the Talmud. At first, the oral 
method is used as before; but very soon the child is 
left to shift for himself; and usually, at ten years ot 
age, he is able to make out the sense by the help ol 
Jarchi’s ‘ Commentary.’ At thirteen he becomes a 
liar luiterah, the son of the commandment, and is 
then responsible for his own sins, which, up to that 
time, the father has home; and is expected to ex¬ 
pound some difficult passage of the Talmud publicly 
in the synagogue. Of course all .Jewish children 
do not pursue these, studies so far as the Talmud and 
its commentaries. The mass of the people are very 
poor, and ninny are therefore obliged to rest satisfied 
with a knowledge of the Pentateuch. Others stop 
at Bashi’s ‘ (‘ommentary.’ Others exhibit no taste 
for learning. But still, after deducting till these 
classes, a greater proportion of Jewish children 
receive a learned education than amongst Christians, 
I’om' youths of promise find a seminary and books in 
the Beth Hammedrash, or bouse of instruction, which 
exists in every large congregation, where the Bahlii 
presides and superintends the studies. They are 
supported by voluntary contribution, anil waiulei 
about from one eel ('bra ted Rabbi to another in onlei 
to complete their studies; and. it must be added, 
everywhere find a home and a supply of the neces¬ 
saries of life. One of the, most pleasing traits in the 
Jewish character is the. hospitality with which they 
treat all strangers of their nation, but particularly 
wandering students." 

A strange idea prevails among the modern Jews, 
that if a child cannot repeat the Kntlcxh in the 
synagogue, the sold of the deceased parent remains 
in purgatory. 'J'he greatest reproach, besides, that 
can be east upon a Babbinieal Jew is, that be neglects 
the education of bis children, more especially the 
male children, on whom double attention is bestowed. 
Ku little account is taken of females among the .lews, 
that a thanksgiving is inserted in all the prayer 
books, and forms a pail of the daily devotions of 
every male member of the synagogue: “ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God! King yf the universe! who 
hast not made me a woman 1” 

From the dispersion to the latter end of the last 
century, Babbinistn prevailed universally amongst 
'he Jews, with the exception of the small sent of the 
Cakaitkh (which see). The distinguishing feature 
of the Rabbinical system is, that it asserts the trans¬ 
mission of an oral or traditional Inw of equal autho¬ 
rity' with the written law of God, at the same time 
that, it resolves tradition info the present opinions of 
the existing church. In consequence of the intro-l 
duclion of Rabbinical glosses, the great doctrines of 
Scripture arc completely perverted. Thus the fun-] 
darnental tenet of original sin is denied by the Jews; 
and Maimonide* b ddly affirms tBht the idea of man 
being born with an inherent {^inciple of sin or 
holiness. >s as iticonceival le astjiis being born an 
adept in any art or science. On the other band, the 
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Talmudists, and other Jewish writers, frequently 
apeak of an evil principle, which they represent a» 
the internal cause of all the sins that men commit. 
Some Rabbis speak of two principles in man, the one 
evil, the other good; the former born with him, the 
latter implanted at the a go of thirteen. 

The modern Jews are without priest, altar, or 
sacrifice, and, in tlusir view, the oidy atonement is 
sineere repentance, and the only ground of acceptance 
is a perfect conformity to the law of Moses, This is 
the doctrine set forth by Maimonides, but the general 
doctrine of the synagogue appears to be, that there 
are other substitutes as well us repentance, such as 
the sufferings and supererogatory merits of reputed 
saints and martyrs. The doctrine of divine influence 
is taught by some Rabbis, blit not by ulhers; and the 
self-determining power of the human will to good or 
evil is clearly asserted in a maxim laid down in the 
Talmud, that everything is in the power of God 
except the fear of God. The notion is very generally 
entertained among modern Jews, that the ceremonial 
observances gone through annually on the Great Day 
of Atonement serve as an expiation for all the sins of 
the preceding year. Some Rabbis inculcate that 
repentance ought to be accompanied with bodily 
mortification and penance; and it is very generally 
believed that the bodily pains which they sutler are 
expiations for sins. The doctrine of the metempsy¬ 
chosis, or that one human soul animates several 
bodies in succession, is adopted by many Jewish 
writers. 

It is maintained by the Jews that, after death, 
those who have been righteous in this life are happy, 
and ascend immediately into the holy place; but in 
the case of a wicked man, all his sins which stand near 
him go before him to his grave, and trample upon his 
body. The angel Duma likewise rises, attended by 
those who are appointed for the beating of the dead 
—a process which is called Chiiiuut IIakkxeek 
( which see), and is performed in the grave. Seven 
judgments are undergone by the wicked, which are 
thus described by a Rabbinical writer:—“ The first 
is when the soul dopants from the body. The second 
•s when htB works go before him, and exclaim against 
him. The third is when the body is laid in the 
grave. The fourth is Chibbut HoLlrfcv —that is, the 
beating in the grave. The tifth is the judgment of 

■ he worms. When his body has lain in the grave 

■ hree days, he is ripped open, his entrails come out; 
md his bowels, with the sordos in them, are taken 
md dashed in his face, with this address, Take what 
hou hast given to thy stomach, of that which thou 
I'dst daily cat and drink, aud of which, in all thy 
Uily fenstings, thou distributedst nothing to the poor 
md needy; as it is said, ‘ I will spread upon your 
'.aces the dung svf your solemn feasts.’ Mai. ii. 3. 
After the three days, a man receives judgment on 
bis eyes, his lmuilt, and his feet, which have com¬ 
mitted iniquities, v hll the thirtieth day; and in all 
f hcse thirty days the soul and body are judged 


together. Wherefore the soul during this time 
remains here upon earth, and is not suffered to go to 
the place to which it belongs. The sixth is the 
judgment of Hell. The seventh is, that his soul 
wanders, and is driven about the world, finding no 
rest anywhere till the days of her punishment att¬ 
ended. These are the seven judgments inflicted upon 
men; aud these are what are signified in the threat 
cuing, ‘ Then will I walk contrary unto you also in 
fury; and I, even I, will chastise you seven times for 
your sins.’ Lev. xxvi. 28.” The Jews, we have 
said, hold the doctrine of transmigration, some pass¬ 
ing into human bodies, others into beasts, others into 
vegetables, aud others still into stones. 

It would occupy too much space to enumerate the 
idle and frivolous ceremonies enjoined by the Rabbis 
in dressing and undressing, washing and wiping the 
face and hands, and other actions of daily life. To 
instance one, which is mentioned by lluxtorf: “ A 
Jew ought to put on the right shoe first, and then 
the left; but the left shoe is to be tied first, and the 
right afterwards. If the shoes have no latchcts or 
strings, the left shoe must be put on first. In un¬ 
dressing, the left shoe, whether with or without 
latchcts or strings, is in all chhcs to he taken oft 
first." But passing to matters of more importance, 
those which concern the. public worship of the Jews, 
we remark that a congregation, according to the de¬ 
cisions of the Rabbis, requires at least ten men who 
have passed the thirteenth year of their age; and it 
this number is found in any locality, they may pro¬ 
cure a Synagogue (which see), or, as it is often 
termed, a little sanctuary. 

Various forms of prayer are prescribed to be used 
in the synagogue as well us in private devotion. The 
prayers are appointed to be said all of them in He¬ 
brew, and the most important of them are called She- 
moneh Eareh , or the eighteen prayers, to which an¬ 
other has been added, directed against heretics and 
apostates, thus making the number of prayers nineteen, 
though they are still called by the original name. In 
addition to these prayers, the daily service consists of 
the reading of three portions of Scripture, an exer¬ 
cise which is termed Kirialh Shema, or reading of 
the Shema, which is the commencing word of the 
first of these three portions in the Hebrew Bible. 
All except women, servants, and little children, are 
enjoined to read these passages twice every day. 
The Shema and the nineteen prayers are never to be 
omitted at the stated seasons of devotion. There 
are also numerous short prayers and benedictions 
which every Jew is expected to repeat daily. The 
members of the synagogue are required to repeat, at 
least, a hundred benedictions every day. The litur¬ 
gies adopted by tbe Jews vary, in some few particu¬ 
lars, in different countries, but in the main body of 
the prayers they all agree. It is customary to chant 
the prayers rather than read them. 

Among tiie modem Jews the ancient mode of p pm - 
puting the {lay, from sunset on one evening to sunset 
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on the following evening, in still retained. Their 
Sabbath commences at sunset on Friday, and termi¬ 
nates at sunset on Saturday. Nothing ought to be 
undertaken on a Friday, unless it cun be finished be¬ 
fore the evening. In the afternoon of that day they 
wash and clean themselves, trim their hair, and pare 
their nails. They begin with the left baud, but deem 
it improper to cut the nails on two adjoining lingers 
in succession. As to the parings of the nails, the 
Talmud declares, “lie that throws them on the 
ground is an impious man ; lie that buries them is a 
just man; he that tlirows them into the lire is a pious 
and perfect man." 

The writings of the Rabbis contain numerous re¬ 
gulations concerning meats and drinks. For exam¬ 
ple, the Jews are not permitted to taste the flesh of 
any four-footed animals but those which both clutw 
the cud and part the. hoof; as sheep, oxen, and 
goats. They are forbidden to eat rabbits, hares, or 
swine. They arc allowed to eat no lish but such as 
have both scales and tins, no birds of prey, nor any 
reptile. They' are prohibited from eating the blood 
of Hnj beast or bird, and also from eating of any 
creature that dies of itself. Mr. Allen, in bis ‘ Mo¬ 
dern Judaism,' thus describes the mode in which 
animals designed to he eaten by Jews are slaugh¬ 
tered : “ Cattle, for their use, are required to be 
slaughtered by a Jew, duly qualified and specially 
appointed for that purpose. After an animal is 
killed, lie examines whether the inward parts are 
perfectly sound. If be find the least blemish of any 
kind, the whole carcase is rejected as unfit for Jew¬ 
ish tables. If it he found in the state, required, he 
affixes to it a leaden seal, on one side of which is the 
word Ca,thrr, which signifies rir/ltl. and on the other 
the day of the week in Hebrew characters. At every 
Christian butcher’s, who sells meat to the Jews, there 
is a Jew stationed, who is appointed bv the rulers 
of the synagogue to superintend it. When tlio ear- 
case is cut up. lie is also to seal the respective pieces. 

“ Of those beasts which are allowed, they are not 
to eat the hind quarters unless the sinew of the 
thigh is taken out, which is a troublesome and ex¬ 
pensive operation, requiring a person duly qualified 
and specially appointed for that particular purpose; 
and therefore it is rarely done. 

“ Previously to boiling any meat, they are required 
to let it lie half an hour in water and an hour in salt, 
mid then to rinse off the salt with clean water. This 
is designed to draw out any remaining blood." 

Prom the prohibition in the Law of Moses against 
seething a kid in bis mother’s milk, the Jews infer 
that they must not eat meat and butter together. 
Hence the vessels used for meat must not be em¬ 
ployed for things consisting either wholly or part of 
milk, and for eating and dressing vessels they are 
obliged to use different utensils. They purchase 
their kitchen utensils perfectly new, lest they may 
previously have been in the possession^if Gentiles, 
and may have been used for forbidden rujjats. 


JEWS (Modern) in America. Jews from the 
Spanish Peninsula appear to have settled in America 
shortly after its discovery by Columbus. In the end 
of the fifteenth century they were found in Hriutil 
under the name of Now Christians. They ohtninod 
considerable accessions to their mimliors in that 
country by the arrival of emigrants from France. 
At length Ilmzil was conquered by the arms ol 
Holland, mid forthwith considerable bodies of Dutch 
Jews tTiwsed the Atlantic, accompanied liy two Hub 
bins, and founded a Jewish colony in llruzil. Soon 
after their settlement in the country, they rose to 
great prosperity and influence under t lie fostering caro 
of the Dutch government, which encouraged them 
by the entire toleration of their religion, while the 
Jews, in their turn, rendered essential service to the 
Slate, by defending the country against the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. Hut in IfiiVl the Dutch lost pos¬ 
session of llray.il, that part of South America having 
again become a colony of Portugal; and in conse¬ 
quence the Jews were iiudur the necessity of seeking 
a settlement elsewhere. A considerable portion of 
them established themselves in another part of the. 
Now World, the Dutch West Indian Company hav¬ 
ing, in Klfi!), nll'onlvd them n place of residence at 
Cayenne. Their number was speedily increased by 
the arrival of several families of Portuguese .lews 
from Lisbon. The progress of the colony, how¬ 
ever, was hindered by a war, first with Portugal, and 
then with France, which in lfifit took the country, 
and scattered the Jews who had settled there. 

A more prosperous and lasting settlement was 
effected by Portuguese .lews at Surinam. This co¬ 
lony was planted by Lord Willoughby in the time of 
Fharles 11., the charter being dated in lfifiti, and at 
the invitation of its founder the colony was joined 
by a number of industrious, and even distinguished, 
Israelites, who had left Cayenne. The Jews were 
here placed on a footing of entire equality with the 
English, while they were left at perfect liberty in all 
matters of religion. In a few years the colony 
passed from the hands of the English into those of 
the Dutch, and a considerable number of Jewish 
families at this period went, along with the English 
to form a colony at Jamaica. Many Jews, however, 
preferred to remain under Dutch protection at iSuri 
•nun, where several individuals belonging to Hebrew 
families distinguished themselves, first in defence of 
the colony in 1(W9 against the French, and after¬ 
wards, both in that and the succeeding century, 
against the Indian® and Negroes. The. prosperity of 
the synagogue at Surinam, however, was considera¬ 
bly diminished by ini.rtiaJ disputes, which arose 
among ihc Jews themselves. They were afterwards 
joined by some German Jews, but the decayed con¬ 
dition of the colony, for many yean past, has not a 
little retarded the progress of tlA Jewish population. 
Another settlement of Jews &s long existed at 
Cura<;oa, which, though original^ a Spanish colony 
has for a very long period been in the hands of th* 
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Talmudists, and other Jewish writers, frequently 
speak of an evil principle, which they represent as 
the internal cause of all the sins that men commit. 
Some Rabbis speak of two principles in man, the one 
evil, the other good; the former horn with him, the 
latter implanted at I lie age of thirteen. 

The modern Jews are without priest, altar, or 
sacrifice, anti, in their view, the only atonement is 
sincere repentance, and the only ground of acceptance 
is a perfect conformity to the law of Moses. This is 
tho doctrine set forth by Muitnonides, but the general 
doctrine of the synagogue appears to be, Hint there 
are other substitutes as well as repentance, such as 
the suiieriugs and supererogatory merits of reputed 
saints and martyrs. The doctrine of divine influence 
is taught by some Rabbis, but not by others; and the 
self-determining power of the human will to good or 
evil is clearly asserted in a maxim laid down in the 
Talmud, tliat everything is in the power of God 
except the fear of God. The notion is very generally 
entertained among modem Jews, that the ceremonial 
observances gone through annually on the Great Day 
of Atonement serve ns an expiation for all tho sins of 
the preceding year. Some Rabbis inculcate that 
repentance ought to ho accompanied with bodily 
mortification and penauco; and it is very generally 
believed that the bodily pains which they suffer are 
expiations for sins. Tin: doctrine of the metempsy¬ 
chosis, or that one human soul animal es several 
bodies in succession, is adopted by many Jewish 
writers. 

It is maintained by tho Jews that, after death, 
those who have been righteous in this life are happy, 
and ascend immediately into the holy plae,e; but in 
the case of a wicked tnau. all his sins which stand near 
him go lieforu him to his grave, and trample upon his 
body. The angel Duma likewise rises, attended by 
thoso who are appointed for the beating of the dead 
—a process which is culled Chihuct IJakkkfkk 
(which se.e), and is performed in the grave. Seven 
judgments are undergone by the wicked, which are 
thus described by a Rabbinical writer:— 11 'l'he first 
is when the soul depan: s from the body. The second 
iB when his works go before liim, mid exclaim against 
him. The third is when the body is laid in the 
grave. The fourth is Chihhnt Hakkefer —that is, the 
heating in the grave. The fifth is the judgment of 
•lie worms. When his body lias lain in the grave 
•■liree days, ho is ripped open, his entrails come out; 
rnd his bowels, with the sordcs in them, are taken 
md dashed in his face, with this address, Take what 
■ hou hast given to thy stomach, of that which thou 
Udat daily eat and drink, and of which, in all thy 
iaily feastings, thou distributedst nothing to the poor 
md needy; as it is said, ‘ I will spread upon your 
faces the dung \>f vour solemn feasts.’ Mai. ii. 3. 
After the three days, a man receives judgment on 
Ins eyes, his hands, and his feet, which have com¬ 
mitted iniquities, (, 11 the thirtieth day; and in all 
'hose thirty days the soul and body are judged 


together. Wherefore the soul during this time 
remains here upon earth, and is not suffered to go to 
the place to which it belongs. The sixth is the 
judgment of Hell. 'Die seventh is, that his soul 
wanders, and is driven about the world, finding no 
rest anywhere till the days of her punishment art 
ended. These are the seven judgments inflicted upon 
men; anil these are what are signified in the threat 
eriing, ‘ Thun will I walk contrary unto you also in 
fury; and 1, even I, will chastise you seven times for 
your sins.’ Lev. xxvi. 28." The Jews, we have 
said, hold the doctrine of transmigration, some pass¬ 
ing into human bodies, others into beasts, others into 
vegetables, and others still into stones. 

It would occupy too much space to enumerate the 
idle and frivolous ceremonies enjoined by the Rabbis 
iu dressing and undressing, washing ami wiping the 
face and bands, and other actions of daily life. To 
instance one, which is mentioned by Uuxtorf: “ A ! 
Jew ought to put on the right shoe iirst, ami then j 
I lie left; but the left shoe is in be tied first, and the ! 
right afterwards. If the shoes have no latebets or ! 
strings, the left shoe must be put on first. In un- { 
dressing, the left shoe, whether with or without ; 
latebets or strings, is in all eases to be taken oft 
first.” But passing to matters of more importance, 
those which concern the public worship of the Jews, 
we remark that a congregation, according to the de¬ 
cisions of the Rabbis, requires at least ten men who I 
have passed the thirteenth year of their age; and il 
this number is found in any locality, they may pro¬ 
cure a Synagogue (which see), or, as it is often 
termed, a little sanctuary. 

Various forms of prayer are prescribed to be used 
in the synagogue as well as in private devotion. The 
prayers are appointed to be said all of them in He¬ 
brew, and the most important of them arc called She- 
uioneh Esnh, or the eighteen prayers, to which an¬ 
other has been added, directed against heretics and 
apostates, thus makingthe number of prayers nineteen, 
though they are still called by the original name. In 
addition to these prayers, the daily service consists of 
the reading of three portions of Scripture, an exer¬ 
cise which is termed Kirutih Shcma, or reading of , 
the Sham, which is tho commencing word of the i 
first of these three portions in the Hebrew Bible. ! 
All except women, servants, and littlo children, are 
enjoined to read these passages twice every day. 
The Shtma and the nineteen prayers are never to be 
omitted at the stated seasons of devotion. There 
are also numerous short prayers mid benedictions 
which every Jew is expected to repeat daily. The 
members of the synagogue are required to repeat, at 
least, a hundred benedictions every day. The litur¬ 
gies adopted by the Jews vaiy, in some few particu¬ 
lars, in different countries, but in the main body of 
the prayers they all agree. It is customary to chant 
the prayers rather than read them. 

Among the modem Jews the ancient mode of ee m- 
putiug the pay, from sunset on one evening to sunset 
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on the following evening, is still retained. Their 
Sabbath commences at sunset on Friday, and termi¬ 
nates at sunset on Saturday. Nothing ought to bo 
undertaken on a Friday, uuless it. can be finished be¬ 
fore the evening. In the afternoon of that day they 
wash and clean themselves, trim their hair, and pare 
their nails. They begin with the left hand, hut deem 
it improper to cut the nails on two adjoining lingers 
in succession. As to the parings of tV nails, the 
j Talmud declares, “ He that throws them on the 
1 ground is an impious man; he that buries them is a 
; just man; be that throws them into the lire is a pious 
j and perfect, man.” 

| The writings of the Rabbis contain numerous re- 
j gulations concerning meats and drinks. For cxain- 
j pie, the Jews are not permitted to taste the flesh of 
I any four-footed animals but those which both chew 
, the cud and part the hoof; as sheep, oxen, and 
j goats. They are forbidden to cat rabbits, hares, or 
j swine. They are allowed to eat no lish but such as 
j have both scales and fins, no birds of prey, nor any 
reptile. They are prohibited from eating tins blood 
I of any beast or bird, and also from eating of any 
i creature that dies of itself. Mr. Allen, in bis 1 Mo- 
; dcru Judaism,’ thus describes flic mode in which 
5 animals designed to bo eaten by Jews arc slaugli- 
I tereil: “ Cattle, for their use, arc required to be 
! slaughtered by a Jew, duly qualified and specially 
| appointed for that purpose. After an animal is 
killed, lie examines whether the inward parts are 
perfectly sound. If he find the least blemish of any 
kind, the whole carcase is rejected as unlit for Jew¬ 
ish tables. If it be found in the state required, he 
affixes to it a leaden seal, on one side of which is the 
word Cosher, which signifies right, and on the, other 
the, day of the week in Hebrew characters. At every 
Christian butcher’s, who sells meat to the Jews, there 
is a .Jew stationed, who is appointed by the rulers 
of the synagogue to superintend it. Whee the car¬ 
case is cut up, he is also to seal the respective pieces. 

“ Of those beasts which are allowed, they are not 
to eat the hind quarters uuless the sinew of the 
thigh is taken out, which is a troublesome aijd ex¬ 
pensive operation, requiring a person duly qualified 
and specially appointed for that, particular purpose; 
and therefore it is rarely done. 

“ Previously to boiling any meat, they arc required 
to let it He half an hour in water and an hour in salt, 
and then to rinse off the salt with clean water. This 
is designed to draw out any remaining Wood.’’ 

From the prohibition in the Law of Moses against 
seething a kid in his mother’s milk, the Jews infer 
that they must not eat meat and butter together. 
Hence the vessels used for meat must not be em¬ 
ployed for things consisting cither wholly or part of 
milk, and for eating and dressing vessels they are 
obliged to nse different utensils. They purchase 
their kitchen utensils perfectly new, lest they may 
previously have been in tho pos»eimon|>f Gentiles, 
j and may have been used for forbidden rotate. 
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JEWS (Modern) in America. Jews from the 
Spanish Peninsula appear to have settled in America 
shortly after its discovery by Columbus. In the end 
of the fifteenth century they were found in liras'll : 
under the name of New Christians. They obtained 
considerable accessions to their numbers in that 
country by the arrival of emigrants from France. 

At length Brazil was conquered by tho amis of 
Holland, mid forthwith considerable bodies of Dutch ! 
Jews crossed the Atlantic,accompanied by two Rah- j 
Lins, ami founded a Jewish colony in Brazil. Soon ; 
alter their settlement in tho country, they rose to : 
great prosperity and influence under the fostering care 
of the Dutch government, which encouraged them 
by the entire toleration of their religion, while the 
Jews, in their turn, rendered essential service to tho 
State, hv defending the country against the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. Hut in 1 (>54 the Dutch lost pos¬ 
session of Brazil, that part of South America having j 
again become a colony of Portugal; and in eonsc- ! 
queneo the .lews were, under the necessity of seeking | 
a settlement elsewhere. A considerable portion of j 
them established themselves in another part of tho : 
New World, the Dutch West Indian Company lutv- ' 
ing, in Itifill, afforded them a plaee of residence at i 
Cayenne. Their number was speedily increased by 
the arrival of several families of Portuguese Jews 
from Lisbon. The progress of the colony, how¬ 
ever, was hindered by a war, first with Portugal, and 
then with France, which in 1084 took the country, 
and scattered the Jews who had settled there. 

A more prosperous and lasting settlement was 
effected by Portuguese .lews at Surinam. This co¬ 
lony was planted by Lord Willoughby in the time of 
('buries 11., the charter being dated in lfiti2, and at 
the invitation of its founder the colony was joined 
by a number of industrious, and even distinguished, 
Israelites, who had left. Cayenne. Thu Jews were 
here placed on a footing of entire equality with tho 
English, while they were left at perfect liberty in all 
matters of religion, in a few years the colony 
passed from the hands of the English into those of 
the Dutch, and a considerable number of Jewish 
families at this period went along with the English 
to form a colony tit Jamaica. Many Jews, however, 
preferred to remain under Dutch protection at Suri 
natn, where several inditidiuils belonging to Hebrew 
families distinguished themselves, first in defence of 
tho colony in 1(189 against the French, and after¬ 
wards, both in that and the succeeding century, 
against the Indians and Negroes. The prosperity of 
tiie synagogue at Surinam, however, was considera¬ 
bly diminished by internal disputes, which arose 
among the .Jews themselves. They were afterwards 
joined by some German Jews, but the decaybd con¬ 
dition of the colony, for many years past, lias not a 
little retarded the progress of tlA Jewish population. 
Another settlement of Jews Hhs long existed at 
Curatjoa, which, though origins^ a Spanish colony 
lias fora very long period been in the hands of th« 
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Dutch. It was not till the eighteenth century, how¬ 
ever, that they possessed a synagogue, which, in a 
ahort time, was followed by a second. The .Jewish 
population of the colony is now minced to less than 
1,000 souls. 

Jews arc found in every portion of the United 
States of North America. Probably the first Jew¬ 
ish settlement, was formed at New Amsterdam, when 
it was under the Dutch government about 1660. But 
the number of the Israelites seems to have increased 
more slowly than in any othor part of the world, as 
we find that fill 1627 only one Jewish synagogue was 
required in the city of New York. Since that period 
live other congregations havo been formed, and all 
their places of worship uro often crowded. The 
number of Jews in the city of New York was cal¬ 
culated a few years ago to amount to 10,000; but 
.Jewish emigrants arrive so rapidly from all parts of 
the Old World, that their number, in all probability, 
much exceeds the calculation now referred to. In 
the United States, the Jews were lately computed at 
60,000 males, from thirteen years and upwards. The 
whole Jewish population of the United States, in¬ 
cluding women and children, may, therefore, bo said 
to reach 150,000. Jn a few of the synagogues in 
North America, the service is conducted in the Eng¬ 
lish language, but these are rare exceptions, the He¬ 
brew being almost universally tlm language used in 
public worship. The Jews enjoy perfect liberty in 
the United States, and in consequence they are often 
found in places of trust, and their names may be 
seen on tho rolls of both the upper and lower houses 
of Congress. 

JEWS (Modern) in Britain. Jews appear to 
have settled in England so far back as the time of 
rhe Saxon Heptarchy. Accordingly, a reference to 
thorn occurs in an ccolcsiastieal canon of Egbert, 
archbishop of York, inA.D. 740, which prohibited 
Christians from taking any part in the Jewish festi¬ 
vals. By the laws of Edward the Confessor, the 
Jews are declared to bo the property of the king. 
When William the Conqueror came over from Nor¬ 
mandy to England, lpany Jews accompanied him; 
and they are mentioned in the time of William liufus, 
the second king of the Norman line, as being pos¬ 
sessed, in various instances, of great wealth, living 
TV splendid mansions in London and other towiiB, 
iiM having whole streets named after them, 
tjfti the twelfth century, the Jews were treated with 
great cruelty and inhumanity in England. They 
were banished from the kingdom in the reign of 
Henry IT. At the coronation of Richard Coour-de- 
Lion, thoy were prohibited under heavy penalties 
from appearing in the streets, and some having ven¬ 
tured to disobey the royal order were discovered by 
the populace, aad rudely assaulted. Both in Lon¬ 
don and the provinces the utmost indignities and 
insults were heaped upon the poor deapised children 
of Abraham. It vfw at length resolved to make a 
general massacre of the entire Jewish population in 


Englaud. They offered to ransom their lives with 
money,—a privilege which was denied them, so tha. 
being rendered desperate, many of them slew tlieii 
wives and children, declaring that it was better to 
die courageously for the Law than to fall into the 
|ands of Christians. They then committed their pro¬ 
perty to the flames, and madly slew one another. 
^t»Tbe same system of policy, in reference to the 
Jews was pursued by John, the brother and succes¬ 
sor of Richard. At the commencement of his reign, 
a. u. 11 tll>, he bestowed upon them all the privileges 
they could desire; but these plausible enactments 
were only intended to conceal his real designs. lie 
seized upon the treasures of the Jews, and compelled 
them, by the most cruel tortures, to pour their wealth 
into the royal coffers. His son Henry Ill. followed 
in tho footsteps of his father, persecuting the Jews 
in reality, while passing decrees in their favour. 
Worn out at length by the ill-treatment which they 
had endured during several reigns, the Jews ear¬ 
nestly petitioned to lie allowed to ieavc the country. 
This, however, was not granted, and their suffer¬ 
ings were protracted for some years longer, when in 
121(0 Edward I. banished them from the kingdom. 
The Jews now, with their families and all the pro¬ 
perty which they had been able to rescue from the 
hands of their spoilers, quitted the country to the 
number of about 16,000. Many of the exiled He¬ 
brews threw themselves into the sea in despair, and 
others with difficulty reached the Continent in a 
state of extreme destitut ion. < 

For three centuries and a-lialf tho Jews were pro- * 
hihited from setting foot on the shores of England, j 
although the other European powers, both Protestant S 
and Romish, gave them free access to their different' 
countries. Oliver Cromwell, however, who, on relic 
gious grounds, was not unfavourable to the Jew*, 
became deeply convinced of the impolicy of exoludi 1 
ing this industrious and enterprising nation from a|| 
connection with the English people. Probably 
aware of the good inclinations of the Protector to¬ 
wards them, the Jews on the Continent despatched 
Manasseh ben Israel on a mission to the English 
court, with a request to be allowed to reside and 
freely to exercise tlieir religion in any part of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. On receiving this pe¬ 
tition, Cromwell summoned a meeting of clorgy, law¬ 
yers, and merchants, to state their viewB on the sub¬ 
ject. The Protector himself on this occasion pleaded 
eloquently on behalf of the Jews, urging on Scrip¬ 
tural us well as other grounds, the high expediency 
of re-admitting the Jews into England. But the 
majority of the meeting, particularly the clergy and 
merchants, declared themselves wholly opposed to 
the proposal, and thus the question was meanwhile 
deferred. Without any formal enactment in theii 
flavour, however, the Jews were tolerated in Great 
Britain, though not as English subjects, or as form¬ 
ing a Jewi|h synagogue. In the reign of Charles II 
the Jews obtained leave to erect a synagogue in 
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London, and to exorcise their religion with unre¬ 
stricted freedom. And it is a somewhat remarkable 
fact, taken in connection with this tolerant enactment, 
that the negotiations for the marriage of Charles 
with the Infanta, Catherine of Portugal, were carried 
on by General Monk, through the medium of a Por¬ 
tuguese, Jew; and the Infanta was accompanied to 
England by two brothers, who l>oth of them openly 
professed the religion of Moses. From that time 
the Portuguese Bynngoguo in London began to nou¬ 
rish, its numliers being increased by the emigration 
of distinguished Jewish families from Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, but especially from the Netherlands. These 
families have lived and prospered in London, parti¬ 
cularly since the reign of King William in the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

The Jews, from the period of the Revolution of 
1088, when numbers came over with the Prince of 
Orange from Holland, have ever proved themselves 
loyal and obedient subjects of the English govern¬ 
ment, readily aiding in every emergency, both in 
• oerson and with their capital; and in the rebellion 
of 1745, they gave ample proof of their fidelity to 
the reigning Protestant dynasty. Accordingly, the 
government, appreciating the exemplary conduct of 
the Jews, brought a bill into Parliament in 175.'$. 
‘•grantingto all Jews, who had resided in Great Hri- 
tain or Ireland for the space of three years, the 
rights of English citizenship, with the exception of 
patronage and admission to Parliament.” The bill 
passed, though violently opposed both in the House 
'and in the country; but such was the excitement 
produced by the success of the measure, and so many 
were the earnest petitions for its repeal, that the 
Parliament was at length compelled to yield to the 
wishes of the people, and to accede to a proposal 
introduced by ministers with that view. The. Jews 
themselves had expressed no great anxiety for such a 
law in their favour, fearing, as they did, r$mf when 
thus placed on a footing with the Christians, some 
of the Israelites might he induced .o renounce the 
religion of their futliers. 

From the period of the first Revolution in France, 
a liberal and tolerant spirit has made great progress 
in England, and efforts have, from time to time, been 
made towards the absolute emancipation of the Jews. 
The ancient laws relative to Israel have not been 
formally repealed, but they have been allowed si¬ 
lently to fall into desuetude. They possess the 
right of voting, and are eligible for the office of 
magistrates in towns. A Jew has been Lord Mayor 
of London, and another has been sheriff of the city. 
In the face of the law, which excludes Jews from 
Parliament, Baron Lionel Rothschild, an Israelite, 
has been elected again and again as one of the mem- 
oers to represent the city of Loudon in Parliament. 
This striking popular demonstration, in favour of the 
Jews, has led to the introduction of a bill into tbe 
House of Commons, with the sanctiou of the govern¬ 
ment, to change the form of the oath winch is ad- J 
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ministered to members on taking their seats. A 
clause which occurs in the oath contains the words, 
“ou the faith of a Christian," which, of course, can 
not ho conscientiously used by a Jew, and must, as 
long as they are retained, form an effectual barrier 
to the entrance of a Jew into the House of Com¬ 
mons. Almost every session, for some years past, 
a bill for the modification of the oath, by the exclu¬ 
sion, in the case of the Jews, of the obnoxious clause, 
has been passed by the House of Commous, and 
rejected by a majority in the House of Lords. In the 
course of the present year (1858), however, the lords 
have yielded, and tlu> Je.ws are now eligible as mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, and allowed to occupy the high¬ 
est offices in the government. Many conversions 
from Judaism to Christianity have taken plane of late 
years in Great Britain, and some con verted Jews are 
at this hour exercising their gifts ns Christian min¬ 
isters in connection with the Clmrch of England. 

JINAS. saints among the Jains (which see) in Tn 
dia. A saint is called a Jim, as being the victor over 
all human passions and infirmities, lie is supposed to 
hi! possessed of thirty-six superhuman attributes, four 
classes of which regard the person of a Jina, such as 
the beauty of his form, the fragrance of his body, 
the white colour of his- blood, the curling of his 
hair, its non-increase, mul the heard and nails, his 
exemption from all natural impurities, from hun¬ 
ger and thirst, from infirmity and decay—properties 
which arc considered to he horn with him. lie can 
collect around him millions of human beings, gods, 
men, and animals, in a comparatively small space; 
his voice is audible to a great distance, and his lan¬ 
guage is intelligible to animals, men, ami gods. The 
hack of his head is encircled with a halo of light, 
brighter than the mm, and for nil immense interval 
around him wherever lie moves, there is neither 
sickness nor enmity, storm nor dearth, plague nor 
war. Eleven atirihul.es of this kind are ascribed 
to him. Tbe remaining nineteen are of celestial ori¬ 
gin, as the raining of Mowers mid perfumes, the sound 
of heavenly drums, and the menial offices rendered 
by lmlm and the gods. . 

The Jinm, twenty four in number, though similar 
in their general character and attributes, are distin¬ 
guished from each other in colour, stature, and longe¬ 
vity. Two of them are red, two white, two blue, 
two black, thereat are of a golden hue, or a yellow¬ 
ish brown. In regard to stature and length of lift, 
they undergo a gradual decrease from Rishablia the 
first .Tina, who was five hundred poles in stature, and 
lived 8,400,000 groat years, to Mahavira, the twenty- 
fourth Jim, who had degenerated to the size of man, 
and was not more than forty years on earth. It is 
not improbable, as Professor II. H. Wilson suggests, 
that these Jain legends, as to theif Jincu or saints, 
are drawn from the legendary Alps as to the series 
of the ancient Htaihan. * 

JINS, an intermediate race, afcording to the Mo¬ 
hammedans, 1st ween angels and men. They lieliev* 
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them to be made of fire, but with grosser bodies than 
the angels. The Jins are said to propagate their 
kind, and, though long-lived, not to be immortal. 
These beings are supposed to have inhabited the 
earth previous to the creation of Adam, under a 
succession of sovereigns. Mohammed professed to 
be sont as a preacher to them as well as to men; 
and in the chapter of the Koran which bears their 
name, lie introduces them as uttering these words: 
“ Thorn are some among us who are upright, and 
thore are some among us who are otherwise; we are 
of dillerent ways, and we verily thought that we 
could by no means frustrate God in the earth, neither 
could we escape him by flight: therefore, when we 
heard the direction, we believed therein. There are 
Moslems among us, and others who swerve from 
righteousness." 

JISU, a god among the Japanese, whose office it 
is to convey souls to the infernal regions. 

JOAC1II MITES, the followers of the famous 
Joachim, abbot first of Corace, then of Floris in 
Cnlabria, in the twelfth century. This remurkablc 
man was supposed by the common people to be 
divinely inspired, mid equal to the ancient prophets. 
His predictions, which were numerous, were most of 
them included in a work which bore the name of 
‘The Everlasting Gospel.’ This strange treatise 
consisted of three books, and was full of enigmatic 
and ambiguous predictions. An Introduction to this 
book was written by some obscure monk, who pro¬ 
fessed to explain its prophecies, applying them to 
the Franciscans. Both the university of Paris and 
Pope Alexander 1V T . condemned the Introduction, 
ami ordered it to be burned. This latter production, 
which belongs to the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, has boon ascribed to John of Parma, general of 
tho Franciscans; or more probably to a Franciscan 
monk named Gerhard, who adhered to the party of 
the Sjn'ritimh, and is known to have favoured the 
opinions of the abbot Joachim. ‘ The Everlasting 
Gospel' describes in strong language the growing 
corruption of the church, and Pasehalis holds a pro¬ 
minent place in the picture. The Popes in general 
come in for a large share of reproach, on account of 
the Crusades, by whieh Joachim alleges they had 
exhausted the nations and resources of Christendom 
among barbarous tribes, under the specious pretence 
of carrying to them salvation and the cross. “ Grief 
over the corruption of the church,” says Neander, 
« longing desire for bettor times, profound Christian 
feeling, a meditative mind, and a glowing imagina¬ 
tion, such are the peculiar characteristics ofjliis spirit 
ami of bis writings. His ideas were presented for 
the most part in the form of comments and medita¬ 
tions on the New Testament j but the language of 
the Bible furnished him only with such hints as 
might turn up for* the matter which he laid into 
them by his allegorizing mode of interpretation; 
although the typeswhich he supposed he found pre¬ 
sented iu the Scriptures, reacted in giving shape to 


his intuitious. As his writings and ideas found great 
acceptance in this age among those who were dis¬ 
satisfied with the present, and who were longing 
after a different condition of the church; and the 
Franciscans, who might easily fancy they discovered, 
even in that which is certainly genuine, in Joachim's 
writings, a prophecy referring to their order, so a 
strong temptation arose to the forging of works under 
his name, or the interpolating those whieh really 
proceeded from him. The loose connection of the 
matter in his works, made it easy to insert passages 
from other hands; and this character of the style 
renders a critical sifting of them difficult.” 

The title of Joachim’s book, ‘The Everlasting 
Gospel,’ is borrowed from Rev. xiv. 6, and by this 
expression lie understood, following the view ot 
Origen, a new spiritual apprehension of Christianity, 
as opposed to the sensuous Ilomish point of view, 
and answering to the age of the Holy Spirit. A 
great excitement, was produced by the publication ui 
1254 of the ‘ Introductory to the Everlasting-Gos¬ 
pel,’ which claimed all the prophecies of Joachim, < 
as referring to the Franciscan order, and alleged that 
St. Francis was that apocalyptic angel whom John 
saw flying in the midst of heaven. Joachim hud 
taught that two imperfect ages or dispensations were 
past, those of the Father and of the Son; and that 
a third more perfect was at hand, that, of the 1 loly 
Spirit. The ‘ Introductory ’ of Gerhard, however, 
alleged that, the gospel of Christ would be abrogated 
in the year 1260, and the new and eternal gospel 
would take its place, and that the ministers by whom 
this new dispensation would be introduced were to 
be itinerant barefooted friars. The commentary thus 
grafted upon the writings of Joachim by a Francis¬ 
can monk, excited the utmost indignation against 
the mendicant monks, and the University of Paris 
complained so loudly against the ‘Introductory,’ 
that bv order of the Pope it was publicly burnt. 

JOG IS. See Yogis. 

JOHANNITES, a sect which arose in Constant! 
nople in the beginning of the fifth century, deriving 
their name from John Chrysostom, the validity of 
whose deposition they refused to acknowledge. On 
Sundays and festival days they held their private 
meetings, which were conducted by clergymen 
who thought like themselves, and from these alone 
they would receive the sacraments. So keenly did 
they feel in regard to the deposition of their bishop, 
that sanguinary tumults ensued. This schism spread 
more widely in the church, and many bishops and 
clergymen joined the party. They were encouraged 
by the Roman church, which constantly maintained 
the innocence of Chrysostom. Atticus, the second 
successor of the deposed, being of a conciliatory spi¬ 
rit, introduced the name of Chrysostom into the 
church prayers offered in behalf of bishops who had 
died in the orthodox faith. Through the influence 
of tho sarrp benevolent prelate, a universal amnesty 
was obtained for all the adherents of Chrysostom 
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among the clergy. Thus a still more extensive 
schism was obviated; but a small party of Johan- 
nites still continued to hold their ground at Constan¬ 
tinople. The first who succeeded in putting an end 
to the schism in that city was the pntriarch l*ro- 
clus, who prevailed upon the emperor Theodosius 
II. in a. d. 438, to allow the remains of Chrysostom 
to be brought back to Constantinople, and to bo 
buried there with solemn pomp; and having thus 
gratified the remnant of the Johannites, he persuaded 
them to connect themselves once more with the 
dominant church. 

JOHN (St.), Christians ok. See Mendveans. 

JOHN (St.) Baptist's Day, a Christian festi¬ 
val, which is traced back to the fifth century. It 
was instituted in commemoration of the nativity of 
John the Baptist; the only nativity besides that of 
our Lord celebrated in the church, but allowed on 
account of its special connection with the birth of 
the Saviour. It is held on the 24th of June. In 
A. o. 506 it was received among the great feasts like 
Easter, Christmas, and other festivals; and was cele¬ 
brated with equal solemnity, and in much the same 
manner. 

JOHN (St.) Baptist's Martyrdom, a festival 
celebrated in the Greek church on the 211th of 
August. 

JOHN (St.) Evangelist's Day, a Christian 
festival celebrated in commemoration of John the 
beloved disciple. It is observed on the 27th of 
December. In the Greek church, the 2Gth of Sep¬ 
tember is consecrated to the Assumption of the 
Body of St. John tho Evangelist. The same church 
has also a festival in honour of this evangelist, 
which is celebrated on the 8th of May. 

JOHNSONIANS, the followers of Mr. John 
Johnson, who was for many years a Baptist minister 
in Liverpool, iu the eighteenth century. His pecu¬ 
liar sentiments may bo thus briefly stated. He 
held that faith is not a duty which God requires of 
man, but a grace which it is impossible to convert 
into a duty, and which cannot be required of any 
created being. The want of faith, therefore, jn his 
view, was not a «in, but a mere vacuity or nonen¬ 
tity. The principle of faith then was regarded by 
Mr. Johnson as a work not wrought by man, but the 
operation of God, and hence it is not the soul of man 
which believes, but the principle of grace within 
birn. He maintained that the holiness of the first 
man Adam was inferior to that of the angels, much 
more to that of the saints, who are raised above the 
angels in glory. He regarded it as not the duty of 
tiie ministers of the gospel to preach the law, or to 
inculcate moral duties upon tlieir people, seeing they 
are appointed not to preach the law, but the gospel. 
Still further, Mr. Johnson held that the blessings of 
spiritual grace and eternal fife being secured iu Christ 
prior to the fall, were never lost, and consequently 
could not be restored. This excellent Baptist minis¬ 
ter entertained .high supra-lapsarian notions on the 
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subject of the Divine decrees, and lie admitted the 
universality of the death of Christ. On the doctrine 
of the Trinity, his followers seem to have embraced 
the Indwelling Scheme (which see), with Cal 
viuistic views of justification and the atonement. 

In the last Census, that of 1851, no congregations 
of this body arc reported as now existing In Eng¬ 
land. It does not. appear that the Johnsonians ever 
had a footing in either Scotland or Ireland. i 

JORDAN (Bathing in the), an mutual ceremony j 
observed by the Syrian Christians, us well as by i 
Greeks, Nestoriiuis, Copts, and many others, wlm 
, plunge naked into the river at the supposed spot 
where, the miraculous passage of the Israelites was i 
eil'eeted, and where also our blessed Lord was Imp- 1 1 
tilted. It is performed at Easter by pilgrims who 
have come, from all parts, ami encountered the utmost 
privations and difficulties, in order to purify them¬ 
selves in tho sacred waters. Not mifrequeiitly the 
number of pilgrims on such occasions amounts to 
several thousand people of both sexeK and all 
nations. “ Once a-ycar,” says Mr. Stanley, in Ids 
‘ Sinai and Palestine,’ “ on the Monday in Passion 
Week, the desolation of the plain of Jericho is 
broken by the descent from the Judaean hills of five, 
si^, or eight thousand pilgrims, who are now, from 
all parts of the Byzantine Empire, gathered within 
the walls of Jerusalem. The Turkish governor is 
with them, an escort of Turkish soldiers accompanies 
them, to protect them down the desert hills against 
the robbers, who, from the days of the good Samaritan 
downwards, have infested tho solitary pass. On a 
bare space beside flic tangled thickets of the modern 
Jericho—distinguished hy I he square tower, now the 
castle of its chief, and called by pilgrims 1 tho House 
of Zaceheus'—the vnxt encampment is spread out, 
recalling the image of the tents which Israel here 
first pitched hy Gilgal. Two hours before dawn, the 
rude Eastern kettle-drum rouses the sleeping mul¬ 
titude. It is to move onwards to the Jordan, so as 
to accomplish the object before the great heat of the 
loner valley liecorneR intoleralde. Over flic' inter¬ 
vening desert the wide crowd advances in almost 
perfect silence. Above is the bright Paschal moon— 
before tnem moves a bright flare of ton-lies—on each 
side huge watch-fires break the darkness of the night, 
and act as beacons for the successive descents of the 
road. The sun breaks over the eastern hills as the 
hear! of the cavalcade reaches the lirink of the Jordan 
Then it is, for the first time, that the European 
traveller sees the sacred river, rushing through ita 
thicket of tamarisk, willow, and agnus-castus, with 
rapid eddies, and of a tmbid yellow colour, like the 
Tiber at Rome, and about as broad—sixty or eighty 
feet. The chic* features of the scene are the white 
cliffs and green tnicket* on each baqjc, though at this 
spot they break away on the western side, so as to 
leave an open space for the descait of the pilgrims. 
Beautiful as the scene is, it la inkossible not to feel 
a momentary disappointment at the conviction, pro- 
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dueod by the first glance, that it cannot be the spot that silent plain —bo silent, that but for the tinkling 
either of the passage of Joshua or of the baptism of of the drum, its departure would hardly be per- 
John. The high eastern banks (not to mention the ceptible. The troops stay on the ground to the end, 
other considerations named before) preclude both to guard the rear, and when the last roll of the drum 
events. But in a few moments the great body of announces that the last soldier is gone, the whole 

pilgrims, now distinctly visible in the breaking day, plain returns to its perfect solitude." ! 

appear on the ridge of the last terrace. None, or From the time when our Lord was baptized in the!; 
hardly any, arc on foot. Horse, mule, ass, and camel, Jordan, this river has always had a peculiar sacredV, 
in promiscuous confusion, bearing whole families on interest attached to it. Hence, as we leam from the j. 
their backs—a father, mother, and three children writer whom we have just quoted, “ In the mosaics {; 
perhaps on a singlo camel—occupy the vacant spaces of the earliest churches at Rome and Ravenna, before j: 
between and above the jungle iu all directions. Christian and Pagan art were yet divided, the Jordan ■' 

“ If the traveller expects a wild burst of enthu- appears a river-god, pouring his streams out of his) 
siasm, such as that of the Greeks when they caught uru.” It was the earnest wish of Constantine, the 
the first glimpse of the sea, or the German armies at first Christian Emperor, and has been the wish of' 
the sight of the Rhine, ho will be disappointed, multitudes since Ills time, to be baptized in the 
Nothing is more remarkable in the whole pilgrimage waters of the Jordan; and for this purpose not Ro-, 
to the Jordan, from first to last, than the absence of manists and Greeks only, but many Protestants also, 
any such displays. Nowhere is more clearly seen have carried off and carefully preserved water taken 

that deliberative business-like aspect of their devo- from the sacred river. ‘ 

tion so well described in Eothen, unrelieved by any JORMUNGAND, the Midgard Berpent of the 
expression of emotion, unless, pcrliaps, a slight tinge Scandinavian mythology, begotten by Loki. The 
of merriment. They dismount, and set to work to Prose Edda relates that Thor fished for this serpent, 
perform their bathe; most on the open space, some and caught him. (See IIymir.) Thor gains great 
farther up amongst the thickets; some plunging in renown for killing the Midgard serpent; but at the 
naked—most, however, with white dresses, which same time, recoiling nine paces, falls dead upon the 
they bring with them, and which, having been so spot, suffocated with the floods of venom which the 
used, are kept for their winding-sheets. Most of dying sorpent vomits forth upon him. SeeSCAN- 
the bathers keep within the shelter of the bank, wnavians (Religion of the Ancient). 
whore the water is about four feet in depth, though JOTUN, the giants of the ancient Scandinavians, 
with a bottom of very deep mud. The Coptic pi 1- JOTUNHEIM (Giants’home), the region of the 
grims are curiously distinguished from the rest by giants in the old Scandinavian cosmogony, 
the boldness with which they dart into the main JOY OF THE LAW (Festival of tiie), a 
current, striking the water after their fashion alter- name given to the ninth day of the Feast of Taber- 
nately with their two arms, and playing with the nacles among the Modern Jews. “ On this day," 
eddies, which hurry them down and qpross, as if they says Mr. Allen, “ three manuscripts of the Penta- 
were in the cataracts of the Nile; crashing through teuch are taken out of the ark, and carried by the 
the tiiick boughs of the jungle which, on the eastern Chassan and two other persons round the altar, 
hank of the stream, intercepts their progress, and then Then they are laid upon the desk, and three portions 
re-crossing the river higher up, where they can wade, are read by three different persons, one portion from 
assisted by long poles which they havo cut from the each manuscript. The first of these portions is the 
opposite thickets. It is remarkable, considering the last section, or thirty-third and thirty-fourth chapters 
mixed assemblage of men and women in such a scene, of Deuteronomy; for this is the day on which the 
there is so little appearance of levity and iudecorum. annual reading of the law is concluded. But ob soon 
A primitive domestic character pervades in a singular as this coune is finished, it is immediately recom- 
form tho whole scene. The families which have come menced. The second portion now read consists ot 
on their single mule or camel now bathe together the first chapter, and first three verses of the second 
with the utmost gravity, the father receiving from chapter, of Genesis. 1 The reason of which,' it is 
the mother the infant, which has been brought to said, ‘ is to show that man should be continually 
receive the one immersion which will suffice for the employed in reading and studying the Word of 
rest of its life, and thus, by a curious economy of God.’ 

resources, save it from the expense aud danger of ft “ On this day those offices of tbe synagogue 
future pilgrimage in after years. In about two hours which are annual are put up to public auction for 
the shores are cleared; with the same quiet they the year ensuing, and assigned to the best bidder, 
remount their camels and horses; and before the The whole of these nine days is a season of great 
noonday heat htys set in, are again encamped Oh the joy and festivity, and the last is the most joyful and 
upper plain of Jeriqfio. At the dead of night, the festive of all.” 

drum again wakes'<them for their homeward march. JUBILATION (The Gift OF), a privilege alleged 
The torches again &> before; behind follows the vast by theurgm mysticism to be granted to eminent 
multitude, mounted, pasBiug in profound silence over Romish saints, whereby they are enabled in their 
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lart moments to sing a triumphant death-song. Thus owners. The Jews, it is well known, were remarkably 
Maria of Oignjs, when on the point of death, sang, strict in preserving their genealogies, that each family 
we are told, without remission, for three days and might be able to establish its right to the inheritance 
nights, her ecstatic swan-song. of its ancestors; and thus, although an estate might 

JUBILEE, a season of festival and restitution change hauds a hundred times, it of necessity returned 
among the ancient Jews, which followed seven Sab- every fiftieth year to its original owner. In purchasing 
batic years, thus occurring every fiftieth year. The an estate, accordingly, the practice among the Jews 
name is supposed by Calmct to be derived from a was to consider how many years had passed since the 
Hebrew word fujbil, which means to restore; because last jubilee, and then to purchase the profits of the 
lands which had been alienated were restored to their remaining years till the next. No man was allowed 
original owners. The Septuagiut translates the word to sell his house or his field till the time of jubilee, 
yobil by remission, and Josephus by liberty. The unless constrained by poverty to do so; and even 
Scriptural warrant for the observance of the jubilee after he had sold it, the purchaser must surrender 
by the Jews is contained in Lev, xxv. 8—13, and the estate should the original owner, before the year 
nuts as follows: “And thou shalt uumbor seven of Jubilee, be in such circumstances that he can re 
sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven years: deem it. Nay, even a near relative could redeem 
and the space of the seven sabbaths of years shall be the land for the benefit of the original proprietor, 
unto theo forty and nine years. Then shalt thou Hebrew servants sold to strangers or into the family 
cause the trumpet of the jubilee to sound on tho of proselytes, had the privilege of redemption either 
tenth day of the seventh month, in the day of atone- by themselves or their relatives. Josephus informs 
rnent shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout us that in the later periods of the Jewish history 
all your land. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, there was a general cancelling of debts at the return 
and proclaim liberty throughout all tho land unto all of jubilee. The political advantages of such an ar- 
the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a jubilee unto you: rangeinent as tlmt of the jubilee arc obvious. The 
and yo shall return every man unto his possession, Hebrew government was thus made to rest ou an 
and ye shall return every man unto his family. A equal agrarian law. It mode provision, as Dr. Graves 
jubilee shall that fiftieth year be unto you: ye shall remarks, in his ‘ Lectures on the I’entateucli,’ for the 
not sow, neither reap that which groweth of itself in support of 600,000 yeomanry, with from six to 
it, nor gather the grapes in it of thy vine undressed, twenty-five acres of land each, which they held in* 
For it is the jubilee: it shall be holy unto you: ye dependent of all temporal superiors, and which they 
shall eat the increase thereof out of the field. In might not alienate, but on condition of their revert- 
the year of this jubilee yo shall return every man ing to the families which originally possessed them, 
unto his possession." The return of the year of every fiftieth year. 

jubilee was announced by sound of trumpet on the JUBILEE (Romish), a ceremony celebrated by 
tenth day of the month Tisri, answering to our Oc- the Church of Rome at stated periods, with great 
tobor. The first jubilee occurred on tho sixty-fourth pomp and splendid preparations. It was first insti- 
year after the Israelites entered into the land of tuted by Pope Boniface VIII., at the close of the 
Canaan. From that period seventeen jubilees were thirteenth century. In tho year 1299, a notion 
reckoned until the Babylonish captivity, which fell was extensively propagated among the inhabitants of 
out in the end of a Sabbatical year, and the thirty- Rome, that those who should, in the course of the 
sixth year of the jubilee. After the return of the following year, visit the church of St. Peter's, would 
Jews from Babylon, and the rebuilding of the Temple, obtain the pardon of all their sius, and the same 
the jubilee festival seems never to have been ob- privilege would be enjoyed on every hundredth year 
served. In conformity with this popular expectation and 

It has been much disputed among the Jews who- belief, he sent an epistle throughout Christendom, 
ther the fiftieth or the forty-ninth year was the year which contained the assertion that a jubilee of in- 
of jubilee. Maimonides maintained the ormer, diligences was sanctioned by the ancient ecclesias- 
while many eminent Rabbis have declared in favour tical law, and therefore he decreed that, on every 
of the latter. There were two special advantages hundredth year, all who should confess and lament 
which arose from the year of jubilee,—the manumia- their sins, and devoutly visit St. Petor’s church at 
Mon of servants, and the restoration of families to Rome, should receive a plenary indulgence; or, in 
. their ancient possessions. Servants were not abso- other words, a complete remission of all sins, past, 
lately freed from bondage until the tenth day of present, and to come. An indulgence of this kind 
; Tisri, which, as we have seen, commenced the year had hitherto been limited to the Crusaders. The 
' of jubilee; but for nine days before, they spent their consequence was, that multitudes crowded to Rome 
j time in festivities and amusements of eveiy kind, and from all parts on the year of jubilee, and it wae 
■ wore garlands upon their heads in token of joy for estimated that 2,000,000 people Visited Rome In the 
their approaching liberty. But the most remarkable course of the year 1300. Mr Cfibtxa, in bis *De- 
privilege which the jubilee brought along frith it, was dine and Fall of the Ilomai Em Jure,’ thus describes 
'tbs restoration of honeon and lands to their original the state of matters on that occasion:—“The wel- 
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come sound," nays he, “ wan propagated throughout 
Christendom, and at first from tlie nearest provinces 
of Italy, and at length from the remote kingdoms of 
Hungary and Britain, the highways were thronged 
with a swarm of pilgrims, who sought to expiate 
their sins in a journey, however costly and laborious, 
which was exempt from the perils of military service. 
All exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, 
were forgotten in the common transport; and in the 
streets and churches many were trampled to death 
by the eagerness of devotion. The calculation of 
thoir numbers could not be easy or accurate, and they 
have prolmbly been magnified by a dexterous clergy, 
well apprised of the contagious effect of example; 
yet we are assured by a judicious historian, who 
assisted at the ceremony, that Rome was never 
replenished with less than two hundred thousand 
strangers; and another spectator has fixed at two 
millions the total concourse of the year. A trilling 
oblation from each individual would accumulate a 
royal treasure; and two priests stood day and night 
with rakes in thoir hands, to collect, without count¬ 
ing, the heaps of gold and silver that were poured on 
the altars." 

The experiment far exceeded the expectation of 
either the I’opo or the people, and the treasury was 
so amply replenished by the contributions of the 
pilgrims, that a century was naturally thought too 
distant an interval to secure so obvious an advantage 
for tho Church. Clement VI., therefore, repeated 
the jubilee in A. 1). 1.150; and Urban VI., in A. n. 
1389, reduced the interval to thirty three years, tho 
supposed length of timo to which tiie life of our Lord 
on earth extendud. Finally, Paul If., in 1475, estab¬ 
lished that the festival of the jubilee should he cele¬ 
brated every twenty-five years, which continues to be 
the interval at. which this great festival is observed. 
As a recent specimen of a jubilee bull, we make an 
extract from that which was issued by the Pope in 
1824, appointing the jubilee for the following year: 
“ We have resolved,” says he, “ by virtue of the 
authority given to us from heaven, fully to unlock 
that sacred treasure composed of the merits, suffer¬ 
ings, and virtues of Christ our Lord, and of his virgin 
mother, and of all the saints which the author of 
human salvation has intrusted to our dispensation. 
To you, therefore, venerable brethren, patriarchs, 
primates, archbishops, bishops, it belongs to explain 
with perspicuity the power of indulgences: what is 
their efficacy in the remission not only of the cano¬ 
nical penance, but also of the temporal punishment 
due to the divine justice for past sin; and what 
succour is afforded out of this heavenly treasure, 
from the merits of Christ and his saintB, to such as 
have departed real penitents in God’s love, yet before 
they lmd duly satisfied by fruits worthy of penance 
for sins of commission aid omission, and are now 
purifying in the fireof Purgatory.” The last jubilee 
took place in I860,lender tho auspices of the present 
1‘ope, Pius IX. 


JUDAISM, the system of doctrine and practice 
maintained by the Jews. See Jews (Ancient), 
Jews (Modern). 

JUDAIZING CHRISTIANS. The Christian 
church, at its first formation, was composed of two 
separate and distinct classes of converts—those drawn 
from the ranks of the Jews, and those drawn from 
the ranks of the heathens. The converts from Ju¬ 
daism brought with them into the Christian church 
many strong prejudices in favour of Jewish rites and 
observances, which they were most unwilling to re 
gard as of temporary and not permanent obligation. 
Accordingly, we find the Judaizing party, at a very 
early period, making an effort to persuado Paul to 
yield to their views in circumcising Titus, though a 
Gentile convert. The Apostle firmly resisted their 
demands in this matter; but soon afterwards, some 
persons belonging to the same party followed him to 
Antioch, where they hud almost succeeded, by their 
intemperate zeal, in raising a schism in the church. 
Thu points in dispute were referred to a meeting of 
the apostles and ciders which was held at Jerusalem, 
where, after the most careful deliberation, it was 
agreed that circumcision should be declared not to be 
binding upon the Gentiles, and nothing farther was 
exacted than the abstaining from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication; and by this arrangement, which 
was obviously intended for a transition state of the 
church, the opposition between the Jewish and Hel¬ 
lenist parties was broken down. (See Blood.) By 
the decision of the brethren at Jerusalem, harmony 
was restored in the church at Antioch. The Judaiz- 
ing party, however, gradually increased to such an 
extent, that all the churches which Paul hod planted 
were agitated by controversy, so that the ApOBtle'a 
peace of mind was disturbed, and even his life en¬ 
dangered. In the heat of the controversy, the 
labours of the great Apostle of the Gentiles were 
brought to a close. 

The ministry of the Apostle John in Asia Minor 
went far to reconcile the contending parties; but 
still tbe opposition of the Judaizing Christians was 
not wholly suppressed, and in tho middle of the 
second century, the controversy raised by these 
zealots for the Mosaic law continued to be carried 
on with nearly as much vigour as in apostolic times. 
Nay, a church founded on Judaizing principles 
existed at Pella down to the fifth century. That 
there were other churches of the same kind in dif¬ 
ferent placea is in the highest degree probable, from 
the tenacity with which many Jewish converts ad¬ 
hered to the observance of the law of Moses. AJi 
Judaizers, however, in course of time, as we learn 
from Irenaeus, came to be known by the name of 
Ebionites (which see). 

JUDAS (St.) Alpheds (Day of), a festival 
celebrated in the Greek church on the 19th June. 

JUDE’^DAY (St.). See Siuon (St.) and Judb 
(St.), Day of. 
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TUDGMENT-DAY—.JUDGMENT (General). 


JUDGMENT-GAY. The time of the general 
Judgment is a secret which God has reserved for 
himself. Hence we are expressly informed by 
the Redeemer, “ Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man, no, not the angels of heaven.” From various 
expressions which occur in tlte Apostolic Epistles, it 
would appear that, at a very early period iu the 
history of the Christian church, an idea began to be 
entertained by some that the day of tlio Lord was 
near. Thus, in the Second Epistle to the The.ss.alo- 
nians, Paul bosoeches them not to be shaken in mind 
or troubled, aa if the day of Christ were at hand. It 
is called a day, but that tenn in Scripture is often 
used indefinitely, sometimes for a longer, sometimes 
a shorter period. What is to be the duration of the 
Judgment-Day we are in utter ignorance; but of one 
thing we are assured, that whereas “ it is appointed 
unto all men once to die, after death comuth the 
judgment." 

JUDGMENT-IIALL op PILATE. .The solemn 
scene of our Iiord's appearance in the judgment-hall 
of the Roman governor, is represented iu the course 
of the Romish ceremonies which arc annually held at 
Rome during Holy Week. Mr Seymour thus de¬ 
scribes it from personal observation:—“ The gospel 
is read by three priests. One of them personates 
the evangelist who wrote the gospel; and his part is 
to read the narrative as detailed. A second per¬ 
sonates Pontius l'ilate, the maid at the door, the 
priests, the Pharisees; and his part is to read those 
sentences which were spoken by them. The third 
personates our Lord Jesus Christ; and his part is to 
read the words which were uttered by him on the 
occasion. To give the greater effect to the whole, 
the choir is appointed to undertake those parts which 
were the words of the multitude. The different voices 
of the priests reading or intoning their different parts 
—Pilate speaking in one voice, Christ in another, 
while the choir, breaking forth, fill the whole of the 
vast chureh with the shout, ‘ Crucify him 1 Crucify 
him I’ and again with the cry 1 Not this man, but 
Uarabbas!’ produce a most singular effect." 

JUDGMENT (General). That there will be a 
period of final retribution, when men shall be sum¬ 
moned to impartial judgment, according to their 
character and actions, is a doctrine both of reason 
and revelation. The simple notion of a Supreme 
Being necessarily supposes him to be possessed of 
perfect justice, as well as the other moral attributes 

( which an essential to his character as the ruler of 
the universe. On contemplating, however, the state 
of matters around ns, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the evident inequality of the distribution of the 
goods and ills of this life. The wicked may often be 
seen to spend their days in prosperity, and the 
righteous in adversity and sorrow. Such an anoma¬ 
lous arrangsaient as,this seems plainly to point 
to a period of future adjustment, when each man 
shall receive his final recompense, according to the 
deeds done in the body, whether they have been 


good, or whether they have been evil. If there is a 
just God, who sits upon the throne of the universe, 
the inference is undoubted, that it must ultimately be 
well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked. 
Hence, among the unenlightened heathen, in all ages, 
the belief has uniformly prevailed of a general judg¬ 
ment.. In ancient times, the idolaters of Greece and 
Romo believed that when the souls of men left their 
ttodies at death, they appeared before certain judges— 
Minos, Kliiidumautims, and /Eacua—who, after an 
impartial investigation, pronounced sentence upon 
them, consigning them either to the abodes of bliss, 
or to the regions of torment. The notious of the 
heathen, however, referred solely to a private and 
individual, not to a public and general judgment. 

It is to the Holy Scriptures alone that we are in 
debted for the knowledge of a general judgment, 
which will take place in the sight of an assembled 
universe. Tlio following passages, among others, 
clearly establish this point: Acts xvii. 31, 11 lie- 
cause lie hath appointed a day, iu the which he 
will judge tiio world in righteousness by that nuui 
whom lie hath ordained; whereof ho hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that lie hath raised him 
from the dead;” 2 Gor. v. 10, “For we must all 
appear before the judgment-neat of Christ; that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, accord¬ 
ing to that lie hath done, whether it lie good or bad;" 
Mat. xxv. 31, 32, “When the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit. upon the. throne of his glory: and before 
him shall he gat hered all nations: and lie shall sepa¬ 
rate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goafs." “ A general judgment,” 
says Dr. Dick, “at which all the descendants of 
Adain will he present, seems necessary to tiie display 
of the justice of God, to such a manifestation of it aa 
will vindicate his government from all the charges 
which impiety has brought against it, satisfy all 
doubts, and leave a conviction in the minds of all 
intelligent creatures that lie is righteous iu all his 
ways, and holy in all his works. It is expedient 
that, at the winding up of the*sc.heiue, all its parts 
should be seen to be worthy of Him by whom it was 
arranged and conducted. In this way, those who 
have witnessed, with many disquieting thoughts, the 
irregularity and disorder iu the present system, will 
have ocular evidence that there never was the 
slightest deviation from the principles of equity, and 
that the cause of perplexity was the delay of their 
full operation. They will see tho good and the bad 
no longer mingled together, and apparently treated 
alike, but separated into two classes, tho one on tho 
right hand of the Judge, and the other on hia left, 
and distinguished as much at least by tlieir respective 
sentences as by the pkcespvhich thify occupy. Wo 
perceive, then, the reason that tlfc judgment passed 
upon each individual at the termination of hi* life 
will be solemnly ratified at thread of the world. 
There may be another reason for the public exercise 
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of juatice in the final allotment of the human race. 
It may be intended to be a spectacle to the universe; 
it may be an act of the divine administration, which 
will extend its influence to all the provinces of his 
empire. We are sure that angels will witness it; 
and if there are other orders of rational creatures, it 
may be a solemn lesson to them, by which they will 
be confirmed in fidelity to their Creator, and filled 
with more profound veneration of his infinite excel¬ 
lencies.” 

The Day of Judgment is the last article in the 
creed of the Moliammedans. It will Iks ushered in, 
as they believe, by the angel Isrufil, who will sound 
a trumpet, the first blast of which will not only 
overthrow cities, but level mountains; the second, 
that of extermination, will annihilate all the inhabi¬ 
tants of earth, and lastly the angel of death; and at 
the third, or blast of resurrection, they will be 
restored to life, and rise to the final judgment. All 
will appear naked; but those who are designed for 
Paradise will receive clothes, and, during the trial of 
the wicked, will surround the throne of God. The 
judgment, according to the Moslem notions, is thus 
described in Algazali'B creed:—“ lie shall also be¬ 
lieve in the balance wherein, with tho weights of 
atoms and mustard seeds, works will be weighed 
with the utmost exactness. Then the books of the 
good works, beautiful to behold, will be cast into the 
scale of light, by which tho balance shall be depressed 
according to tlieir degrees with God, out of the 
favour of God and the books of evil deeds into the 
scale of darkness, by which the balance shall lightly 
ascend, by the justice of the Most High. It must 
also be believed that there is a real way extended 
over the middle of hell, sharper than a sword, and 
finor than a hair, on which, by the divine decree, the 
feet of unbelievers shall slip, bo that they shall fall 
into the fire, while the feet of believers will romain 
firm on it, and they will be led into an habitation 
that will last. It must also bo believed that the 
faithful will then drink out of Mohammed’s lake, 
which will prevent their thirsting any more. Its 
breadth is a month’s journey, and the water is whiter 
than milk and sweeter than honey; the cups placed 
round are as numerous as the stars, and it is supplied 
by two pipes from the river Cauther. Men must 
also believe in the final reckoning, which will be 
strict with some, with others more indulgent, while 
they who are near to God will enter the garden 
without any. Then God will question any of his 
prophets whom he pleases concerning his mission, 
and y^hom he pleases of the unbelieven the reason 
of i^toir accusing *s liars those who were sent to 
thefn. He will also interrogate heretics concerning 
the Sonnah, and the Moslems concerning their 
v» rks." * 

^ Throughout alredk the whole of the tenth’eentuiy, 
Europe was agitated with the expectation that the 
lay of general judgment and final consummation was 
«t hand. The idea was founded on Rev. xx. 2—4, 


“ And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a 
thousand years, and cast him into the bottomless 
pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that 
he should deceive the nations no more, till the thou¬ 
sand years should be fulfilled.; and after that he must 
be loosed a little season. And I saw thrones, and 
they sat upon them, and judgment was given unto 
them: and I saw the souls of them that wore be¬ 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and for the word ot 
God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither 
his image, neither had received his mark upon their 
foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years.’’ This passage 
was interpreted to mean, that after a thousand years 
from the birth of Christ, Satan would be let loose, 
Antichrist would appear, and the end of the world 
would come. Accordingly, the utmost excitement 
and alarm prevailed. Many, transferring their pro¬ 
perty to the churches and monasteries, set out for 
Palestine, where they supposed Christ would come 
dowu from heaven to judge the world. Others 
gave up their all to the priests and monks; while in 
many instances the deed of gift distinctly bore as its 
reason these words, “The end of the world being 
now at hand.” Not before the close of the century 
did the delusion finally pass away. From that period 
down to the present day, individuals have occasion¬ 
ally been found who have persuaded themselves, and 
sought to convince othors, that the final judgment 
was near. But the precise time when that great 
event will happen is wisely concealed, that men may 
be always on the watch, seeking ever to bo ready; 
for at such an hour as we think not the Son of man 
cometh. 

JUDICIUM DEI. See Ordeal. 

JUGA, or Jugalis, a surname of Juno (which 
see), as presiding over marriage. She had a temple 
under this name in the forum at Rome. 

JUGATINUS, a god of marriage among the an¬ 
cient Romans. 

JUGGERNATH, or Jaoat-Nath (the lord 
of the world), a popular object of worship in the 
district of Cuttack, on the sea-coast of Orissa, in 
Hindustan. This Hindu deity is a form of Viihmi. 
The pagoda or temple dedicated to the worship 
of Juggemath stands dose to the sea-shore, and, 
from its peculiar prominence, serves as an impor¬ 
tant sea-mark in guiding mariners to the mouth 
of the Ganges. The image ia a carved block of 
wood, of frightful aspect, punted black, with a dis¬ 
tended mouth of a bloody colour. On festival days, 
the throne of the idol is placed upon a stupendous 
moveable tower, sixty feet high, resting on wheels. 
Juggernath is accompanied with two other idols, of a 
white and yellow colour, each on a separate tower, 
and sitting upon thrones of nearly an equal height. 
Attached to the principal tower are six ropes, by 
which the people drag it along. The officiating high 
priest is stationed in front of the idol, and aH around 
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It are thousands of massive sculptures, which em¬ 
blematically'represent those scenes of revolting in¬ 
decency and horrid cruelty which are the essential 
characteristics of this worship. Tire procession of 
the idol is thus described by Mr. Sterling, in his 
' Account of Orissa—“ On tho appointed day, after 
various prayers and ceremonies, the images are 
brought from their throne to the outside of the Lion- 
gate, uot with decency and reverence, but a cord 
being fastened round their necks, they arc dragged 
by the priests down the steps and through the mud, 
while others keep their figures erect, and help their 
movements by shoving from behind, in tho most in- 
differeut and unceremonious manner. Thus the mon¬ 
strous idols go, rocking and pitching along, through 
the crowd, until they reach the cars, which they are 
made to ascend by a similar process, up an inclined 
platform, reaching from the stage of the machine to 
the ground. On the otlier hand, a powerful sen¬ 
timent of religious enthusiasm pervades the admiring 
multitude of pilgrims when the images first make 
their appearance through tho gate. They welcome 
them with shoutB and cries; and when the monster 
Juggernaut, the most hideous of all, is dragged forth, 
the last in order, the air is rent with acclamations. 
After the irnageB have been Bafely lodged in their 
vehicles, a box is brought forth, containing the goldeu 
or gilded feet, hands, and ears of the great idol, which 
are fixed on the proper parts with due ceremony, and 
a scarlet scarf is carefully arranged round the lower 
part of the body, or pedestal. The joy and shouts 
of the crowd on the first movement of the cars, the 
creaking sound of the wheels, as these ponderous 
machines roli along, the clatter of hundreds of harsh- 
sounding instruments, ami the general appearance of 
such an immense muss of human beings, produce an 
astounding effect." 

As tbe car moves with its monstrous idol, numbers 
of devotees cast themselves under itR wheels; and are 
instantly crushed to pieces; while such instances of 
self-immolation are hailed with the acclamations of 
applauding thousands. The worship of this idol iu 
his temple exhibits only a scene of the most disgust¬ 
ing obscenity. The temple of Juggemath is regarded 
as the most sacred of all the Hindu places of worship, 
and immense crowds of pilgrims resort thither an¬ 
nually, calculated by the late Dr. Carey to amount 
to 1,200,000, multitudes of whom die by the way 
from want, disease, or exhaustion. At fifty miles’ 
distance, the sands are whitened with the skulls and 
bones of pilgrims, who have perished before reaching 
the sacred spot. 

The temple of this dotty at Orissa is undoubtedly 
the moat celebrated of all the buildings erected for his 
worship, but many other shrines sacred to Jugger- 
uath are found throughout Hindustan. " As there 
ate numbers of sacred riven in India," says Dr. Duff, 
“ but the Ganges, from being the most sacred, has 
acquired n monopoly of fame—so therefore many 
shrines of Juggemath in India, though the one at 


Puri, from being tbe largest and most venerated, has. 
in like manner, acquired exclusive celebrity. In 
hundreds, or rather thousands of places, whore there 
are no tomplcs, properly so called, there are still 
images and cars of Juggemath, fashioned after the 
model of the great prototypes at Orissa. There in 
scarcely a large village in all Bengal without its car 
of Juggemath. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
there are scores of them—varying iu size from a few 
foot up to thirty or forty in height. What a view 
must open up to you of the fearful extent and mag¬ 
nitude of this destructive superstition, when you try 
to realizo the fact, that, on the anniversary occasion 
of the car-festival, all tho millions of Bengal are in 
motion; that, when the great car at Puri is dragged 
forth amid the shouts and acclamations of hundreds 
of thousands assembled from all parts of India, on 
the very same day, and at the very same hour, there 
are hundreds of cars rolled along throughout the 
widoly scattered districts and cities and villages ot 
the land; so tint there are not merely lumdieds oi 
thousands, tut literally millions, simultaneously en¬ 
gaged iu the celebration of orgies, so stained with 
licentiousness and blood, that, in the comparison, we 
might almost pronounce the Bacchanalia of Greece 
and Home innocent and pure I" 

JUI1LKS, a name given to aerial spirits or demons 
among the Laplanders, from whom they receive a 
sort of adoration, though no statues or images of them 
exist. This spirit-worsliip is conducted under par¬ 
ticular trees. On Christmas Eve, and the day fol¬ 
lowing, they celebrate what is called tiie Festival of 
the Juhles. On this occasion there is a strict nlwti 
uence from animal food; ami of the articles used for 
refreshment, they carefully reserve some fragments, 
which are thrown into a bo* made of birch, and sus¬ 
pended from the branch of a tree behind the house, 
that the spirits may have an opportunity of feasting 
upon them. Scheffer considers thin festival as par¬ 
taking partly of a Christian and partly of a Pagan 
character. 

JU-JU. See Fetish Worship. 

JUMALA, the supreme dgity of the inhabitants 
of I upland. lie was represented by a wooden idol 
in human form, seated on a sort of altar, with a crown 
on his head and a bowl in his lap, into which the 
devotees threw their voluntary oblations. See Lap¬ 
lander (Heliuion or). 

JUMNOUTltl, a village on the liaaks of the nver 
Jumna, and considered by the Hindus as a spot ol 
remarkable sanctity—Hindus who perform the pil¬ 
grimage to this place from the low countries being 
themselves almost deified after this adventure. Along 
the banks of this river are a race of Hindus who, tike 
the Parsces, worship the sun. The devout among 
them will on no account taste food while the orb is 
above the horizon, and many orotund who refuse to 
sit down during the day while thff son is visible. 

JUMPERS-, a name given to iJiom who practised 
jumping or leaping as an exercise of divine worship, 
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And expressive of holy joy. This strange practice 
was commenced about the year 1760 in the west¬ 
ern part of Wales, among the followers of Harris, 
Rowland, Williams, and others, who wero instru¬ 
mental in giving rise to a serious awakening among 
the people in that district. The novel custom was 
disapproved by not a few of those who waited on the 
ministry of these pious and zealous men; but it was 
seriously defended in a pamphlet published' at the 
time by Mr. William Williams, who is generally 
termed the Welsh poet. The arguments of this 
singular production were chiefly drawn from Scripture. 
The practice which gave riso to the name of Jump¬ 
ers, spread over a great part of Wales, and it was no 
uncommon thing to And congregations wiien engaged 
in solemn worship disturbed by individuals groaning, 
talking aloud, repeating the same words thirty or 
forty times in succession; some crying in Welsh, 
glory, glory, others bawling Amen with a loud voice, 
and others still jnmpiug until they fell down quite 
exhausted. Mr. Evans, in his Sketch of the Deno¬ 
minations of the Christian world, describes a meet¬ 
ing among Jumpers which lie himself witnessed. 
“ About the year 1785," says he, “ 1 myself iiappencd 
very accidentally to be present at a meeting, which 
terminated in jumping. It was held in the open air, 
on a Sunday evening, near Newport, in Monmouth¬ 
shire. Tho preacher was one of Lady Huntingdon’s 
students, who concluded his sermon with the recom¬ 
mendation of jumping; and to allow him the praise 
of consistency, ho got down from the chair on which 
he stood, and jumped along with them. The argu¬ 
ments he adduced for this purpose were, that David 
danced before the ark—that tho babe leaped in the 
womb of Elizabeth—and that the man whose lame¬ 
ness was removed, leaped and praised God for tho 
mercy which he hail received. He expatiated on 
these topics with uncommon fervency, and then 
drew tho inference, that they ought to show rim it nr 
expressions of joy, for the blessings which Jesus 
Christ had put into their possession. He then gave 
an empassioned sketch of the sufferings of the Sa¬ 
viour, and hereby roused the passions of a few 
around him into a stato of violent agitation. About 
nine men and seven women, for Borne little time, 
rocked to and fro, groaned aloud, and then jumped 
with a kind of frantic fury. Some of the audience 
flew in all directions; others gazed on in silent 
amazement! They all gradually dispersed, except 
the jumpers, who continued their exertions from eight 
in the evening to near eleven at night. I saw the 
conclusion of it; they at last kneeled down in a 
circle, holding each other by the hand, while one of 
them prayed with great fervour, and then all rising 
up from off their knees, departed. But previous to 
their dispersion,<they wildly pointed tip towards the 
sky, and reminded* one another that they should 
soon meet there , ayd be never again separated! I 
quitted the spot wi4.i astonishment." Such scenes as 
that now described could only have occurred among 


people of a warm, fervid, enthusiastic temperament, 
whose feelings had been wrought up to a high pitch 
of religious excitement. 

JUNO, a heathen goddess regarded by the an¬ 
cient Romans as the Queen of Heaven. She cor¬ 
responds to the He u a (which see) of the Greeks 
This female divinity was worshipped at Rome from 
very early times, and at a later period she had a 
temple reared to her honour on the Aventine hill. 
She was the special protector and patron of the fe¬ 
male sex, and presided over all connected with mar¬ 
riage. Womeu sacrificed to her on their birth-day, 
but more especially at the festival of the Mutranalm, 
on the 1st of March. The month of June, which 
received its name from this goddess, was considered 
in ancient times as a particularly suitable period for 
marriage. • A law was passed at Rome in the reign 
of Nuina, that no prostitute should be allowed to 
touch the altar of Juuo, and if she did happen to 
touch it, that she should appease the ofieuded god¬ 
dess by offering a female lamb in sacrifice. 

JUPITER, the lord of heaven among the ancient 
Romans, who presided over all celestial phenomena, 
such os thunder, rain, bail, and all atmospheric 
changes. He was the liushand of Juno (wiiich 
see.) When the people wished for rain, they di¬ 
rected their prayers to Jupiter. He was regarded 
as the best and greatest of the gods, and therefore 
his temple occupied a conspicuous position on the 
summit of the Capitoline hill, lie was the special 
guardian and protpetorof Rome; hence the first offi¬ 
cial act of a consul was to sacrifice to this god, and a 
general who had been successful in the field offered 
up his special thanks to Jupiter. The Roman games 
and Kerim were celebrated in his honour. All hu¬ 
man events were under the control of this deity, and, 
accordingly, Jupiter was invoked at the commence¬ 
ment of any undertaking, whether sacred or secular. 
Rams were sacrificed to Jupiter on the ides of every 
mouth, and in the beginning of every week. He 
Was the guardian of law, and the patron of justice 
and virtue. The white colour was sacred to him, 
and white animals were sacrificed to propitiate him. 
The Jufriter of the Romans was identical with the 
Zeus of the Greeks, and tho Ammon of the Egyp¬ 
tians. 

JUSTICE, an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being as he is described in the Word of God, where 
we are informed that he is “ just and true in all his 
ways," as well as “ holy in all his works." This 
moral attribute of Deity has been distinguished into 
absolute and relative, universal and particular. The 
one refers to the absolute rectitude of his nature, the 
other to his character and actings as a moral gover* 
nor. The one, therefore, regards what he is in him¬ 
self, the other what he is in relation to hie creatures. 

JUSTICERS (Itinerant), officers appointed by 
Richard Cceur de Lion,’king of England, to watch 
over the interests of the Jews resident within the 
kingdom. They were instructed to protect the He- 
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brews against all oppression, to secure them in their 
interests and property, to decide all controversies or 
quarrels between them and the Christians, to keep 
the seal of their corporation, and the keys of their 
public treasury. The Justice™, in short, were to 
superintend the civil affairs of the Jews throughout 
all parts of England. 


JUTURNA, the nymph of a well in lattimn, the 
water of which was considered so peculiarly sacred, 
that it was used in almost all sacrifices. A chapel 
was dedicated to this nymph at Rome in the Campus 
Martins, and sacrifices wore offered to her on 11th 
January both by the state and by private individuals 
J UVENTAS. See 11km:. 
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KAAHA, a building at Mecca, in Arabia, which 
has long been famed as the annual resort of mul¬ 
titudes of Mohammedan pilgrims. The legendary 
history of its origin is curious. When Adam and 
Eve were driven out of Paradise, Adam fell on the 
mountain in Ceylon which is still known by the 
name of Adam’s Peak, where the print of Adam's 
foot is still shown; and the mountain is regarded as 
sacred both by the Hudhists and Mohammedans. 
Eve, on the other hand, fell on the shore of the Red 
Sea, where the fort of Jeddah now stands, and the 
tomb of Eve, at the gate of the town, is one of the 
sacred places to he visited in the Hadj. For two 
hundred years our tirst parents are. said to have wan¬ 
dered over the earth in search of each other, and at 
leugth they met together on Mount Ararat. De¬ 
lighted at discovering Itis beloved partner, Adam 
lifted up his hands in thanksgiving to Cod, and im¬ 
plored that another of the blessings he had lost might 
be restored to him, namely, the shrine in Paradise at 
which ho had been wont to worship, and round which 
the angels used to move in adoring processions. His 
prayer was heard, and a tabernacle formed of radiant 
clouds was lowered down by the hands of angels, 
towards which Adam thenceforth turned in prayer, 
and walked round it daily seven times, in imitation 
of the sacred processions of the angels. 

When Adam died, the tabernacle of clouds was 
again taken up into heaven, and another similar in 
form was built of stone and clay in the same place by 
Seth, the son of Adam. The Deluge, of course, 
waahed this building away, and it is said to have 
been rebuilt by Ishmael, assisted by his father Ab~ 
. raham. While engaged in rearing this building, the 
angel Gabriel brought them a stone, said to htfve 
: been one of the precious stones of Paradise, which 
! they inserted in a corner of the outer wall of the 

f Kaabs, where it remains to this day, to be devoutly 
kissed by the Hadi or pilgrim to Mecca. The pre¬ 
sent Kaaha is of no great antiquity, having been 
renewed no fewer than eight times, and, as far as 
could be, with the old materials, a reddish sandstone. 
1' The singular appearance of the structure, however, 


affords strong evidence that it 1ms been scrupulously 
restored after the original design. Tho last building 
was nearly washed away by a torrent which inun¬ 
dated the town, and the present was erected so Into 
as 1(124 by Amurath IV. It was rebuilt bufore Mo¬ 
hammed hud commenced his public career, mid it is 
curious that lie should have been tho person chosen 
to lift the black stone into its place. 

The appearance of the Kimlia is thus described by 
Hurckhardt the traveller:—“ It contains but one 
small apartment, then level with the ground, but now 
raised so much above it, that it can only lie entered 
by a moveable ladder. The walls are hung with a 
rich red silk, interwoven witli (lowers and silver in¬ 
scriptions, which was replaced by the Pasha, and the 
old hangings were out up and sold to devotees lit 
enormous prices. The room is opened only three 
days in the year, mid many pilgrims never outer if, 
for it is not obligatory: it. can receive very few at a 
time, and a fee is exacted, to tho indignation of the 
devout, wlio regard it as desecrating tho holiest spot 
upon earth. It is customary to pray on entering, and 
1 overheard ejaculations which seemed to conic from 
tho heart:—*() (iod of the. Koran, forgive me, my 
parents, and my children, and deliver our necks from 
hull lire.’ The Kaaha must Wive a singular appear¬ 
ance, for it is visible for no more than a fortnight, 
being constantly clothed with a black damask veil, 
in which prayers are embroidered, mid as this mate¬ 
rial, an animal product, is unclean, it is lined with 
cotton. Openings are left for the sight of the block 
and white stones, llolh arc said to have Won once 
of the same colour, which the first is reported to have 
lost in consequence of sin; but the surface lias pro¬ 
bably been blackened by time, aided by the kisses 
.and touche* of a long succession of pilgrims. It is 
an irregular oval, seven inches in diameter, appa¬ 
rently a mass of smaller stones conglomerated in a 
cement, and encircled by a silver -band. It is pro¬ 
bably an aerolite, and owes its reputation, like many 
others, to its fall from the sky. .This house of God, 
as it is called, is said to have Keen first clothed by 
the Hamyante kings of Yemen, seven centuries be 
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fore the birth of the Prophet; and these covers used 
to be put on one over another, till the end of the first 
century of Islam. It has since been yearly reiiewed, 
and the old cover cut up. The privilege of clothing 
it, which was assumed by Kelan, Sultan of Egypt, on 
the conquest of that country by Selim, passed over 
to him and his successors. An adequate idea of the 
building may be formed from the views in Reland 
and Sale, and especially that in D'Ohson's work. It 
stands in on oblong square 250 paces by 200, but as 
it has been enlarged, it no longer occupies the centre. 
It is nearly enclosed by a circle of slight pillars at a 
little distance, around which are the four statious for 
the orthodox socts." 

The Mohammedans generally believe that if all 
the pilgrims were at the same moment to visit the 
Kaaba, the enclosure would contain them all. Bnrck- 
hardt calculates tliat 35,000 might attend, but he 
never could count more of them than 10,000. 

KABIR PANTHIS, the followcre, among the 
Hindus, of Kabir, whom they allege to ltave been the 
incarnate Deity, who, in the form of a child, was 
found floating on a lotus in a lake or pond near 
Benares, by the wife of a weaver named Nimi, who, 
with her husliand Nuri, was attending a wedding 
procession. The Kabir Panthis believe that their 
founder was present in the world three hundred years, 
or from a. n. 1149 to A. r>. 1449. The probability 
is, tliat he lived at the latter of these two periods, 
more especially as Nanak Shah, who began to teach 
about A. I). 1490, and who originated the Hindu sect 
of the Sikhs, is considered to have been deeply in¬ 
debted to the writings of his predecessor Kabir. 
The Moslems claim Kabir as having been a professor 
of the faith of Islam, and a contest is said to have 
arisen between thorn and the Hindus respecting the 
disposal of his corpse, the latter insisting on burning, 
the former on burying it. In the midst of this dis¬ 
pute, Kabir himself is said to have appeared, and 
desiring them to look under the cloth supposed to 
cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished; but, 
on obeying his instructions, they found nothing under 
the doth but a heap .of flowers, one-half of which 
waa removed to Benares, and burnt, whilst the head 
of the Mohammedan party erected a tomb over the 
other portion at the place where Kabir had died. 

The Kabir PanOtis being chiefly favourers of 
Vishnu, are included among the Vaishnava sects; 
but it is no part of their faith to worship any Hindu 
deity, or to observe any of the rites or ceremonies of 
the Hindus, whether orthodox or schiamatical. Those 
ot the members of the sect who mingle with the world, 
conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribe and 
caste, end some of them even pretend to worship the 
Hindu gods, though this is not considered consistent 
with their tenets* Those, however, who have retired 
from the world, and fgiven themselves up to a life of 
seclusion, abstain fbam all the ordinary practices of 
the Hindus, and employ themselves chiefly in chant¬ 
ing hymns to the invisible Kabir. They use no 


Mantra nor fixed form oi salutation; they have no 
peculiar mode of address. The frontal marks, if 
wont, are usually those of the Vaishnava sects, or 
they make a streak with sandal-wood or gopichandana 
along the ridges of tlie nose. A necklace and rosary 
of Tulasi are also worn by them; but all these out¬ 
ward sigus are considered of no importance, and the 
inward man is the only essential point to be attended 
to. 

Professor H. H. Wilson thus explains some of the 
characteristic doctrines of the Kabir Panthis:—“ They 
admit of but one Ood, the creator of the world; and 
in opposition to the Vedanta notions of the absence 
of every quality and form, they assert that he has 
body, formed of the five elements of matter, and Lltat 
he has mind endowed with the three Gunns, or qua¬ 
lities of being; of course of ineffable purity and irre¬ 
sistible power: he is free from the defects of human 
nature, and can assume what particular shape he 
will: in all other respects he does not differ from 
man, and the pure man, the Sidh of the Kabir sect, 
is his living resemblance, and after death is his asso¬ 
ciate and equal; he is eternal, without end or begin¬ 
ning, as, in fact, is the elementary matter of which 
he consists, and of which all things are made, residing 
in him before they took their present form, as the 
parts of the tree abide in the seed, or fleBh, blood, 
and bone may be considered to be present in the 
seminal fluid: from the latter circumstance, and the 
identify of their essential nature, proceeds the doc¬ 
trine, that God and man are not only the same, but 
that they are both in the same manner, every thing 
that lives and moves and has its being: other sects 
have adopted these phrases literally, but the followers 
of Kabir do not mean by them to deny the indivi¬ 
duality of being, and only intend tliese texts as asser¬ 
tions of all nature originally participating in common 
elementary principles.” “The moral code of the 
Kabir Panthis,” says the same eminent Orientalist, 
“ is short, but, if observed faithfully, is of a rather 
favourable tendency. Life is the gift of God, and 
must not, therefore, be violated by his creatures. 
Humanity is, consequently, a cardinal virtue, and 
the shedding of blood, whether of man or animal, a 
lteiiious crime. Truth is the other great principle 
of their code, as all the ills of the world, and igno¬ 
rance of God, are attributable to original falsehood. 
Retirement from the world is desirable, because the 
passions and desires, the hopes and fears, which the 
social state engenders, are all hostile to tranquillity 
and purity of spirit, and prevent that undisturbed 
meditation on man and God which is necessary to 
their comprehension. The last great point is the 
usual sum and substance of every sect amongst tlie 
Hindus, implicit devotiou in word, act, and thought 
to the Guru,or spiritual guide: in this, however, the 
characteristic spirit of the Kabir Panthis appears, and 
the pupil is enjoined to scrutinise his teacher’s doc¬ 
trines and afets, and to be first satisfied that he is the 
sage lie pretends to be, before he resigns hinneif ti 
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hi* control. This sect, indeed, is remarkably liberal 
in this respect, and the most frequently recurring 
texts of Kabir are those which enforce on attentive 
examination of the doctrine that he offers to his 
disciples. The chief of each community has absolute 
authority over lii.s dependants: the only punishments 
he can award, however, are moral, not physical— 
irregular conduct is visited by reproof and admoni¬ 
tion : if the offender does not reform, the (him 
refuses to receive his salutation; if still incurable, 
the only further infliction is expulsion from ilm 
fraternity.” 

The sect of Kabir Pantliis is very widely diffused 
throughout Hindustan. It is split into a variety of 
subdivisions, and there arc actually twelve brandies 
of it traced up to the founder, among whom a dif¬ 
ference of opinion As well as descent prevails. Of 
the establishments of this sect, the Kabir Chaura at 
Benares is pre-eminent in dignity, and it is constantly 
visited by wandering members of the sect. The 
Kabir Pantliis are very numerous in all the provinces 
of Upper and Central India, except, perhaps, in 
Bengal jtself. Their doctrines are taught in a great 
variety of works in different dialeets of India; but 
the great authority to which they are wont to refer 
is the Vijek, which, however, rather inveighs against 
other systems than explains id own. 

KADlt (Ai.), the title of the ninety-seventh chap¬ 
ter of the Koran, which contains an account of God's 
tending down the Koran to Mohammed from heaven. 
Hence it represents God ns saying. “ Tho night of 
| AI Kadr is better than a thousand months.” Mo¬ 
hammedan doctors are by no means agreed what 
uight AI Kadr really is, but the majority of them 
[ consider it to be one of the ten last nights of the 
Ramadan. They believe that in this night the 
divine decrees for the ensuing year are annually fixed 
and settled. , 

KAFFIRS (Religion of the). The Word Kaffir, 
which signifies unbeliever, is now confined to the in¬ 
habitants of Kaffirland, in South Africa. It was 
given, however, by the Moorish navigators of the 
Indian Ocean to the inhabitants of the south-eastern 
coast of Africa, and was borrowed from them bj the 
Portuguese. The Kaffirs form one tribe of the great 
Bechuatia family, and their country, which lies be¬ 
yond the Fish River, is bounded by the ocean on the 
south, and a range of mountains on the north, and 
beyond them lie the Amapondo and Zoolu tribes. 
The Kaffirs are in personal appearance a remarkably 
handsome race of men, bold and warlike in their 
character, of lofty stature and graceful-deportment. 
They wear no clothing but a cloak of skin. They 
are a pastoral people, and their flocks and herds 
constitute their chief rare. They have been gene¬ 
rally alleged to be altogether destitute of a form of 
religion of any kind, and that the utmost which can 
M said of them in this respect is, that they retain 
a few unmeaning rites and ceremonies ofta supersti¬ 
tious hind. It is of importance, however, to remark, 


that, for fifty years past, the Kaffirs have been in 
contact with Christian missionaries and colonists, and 
thus luivc been learning something about God; so 
that it is now difficult to distinguish between their 
former and their present knowledge. Mr. MollUt 
says that they are utterly destitute of theological 
ideas. l)r. Vamleikemp. tho first missionary who 
laboured among them, gives this testimony as to tlm 
extent of their religious knowledge:—“ If by religion 
we mi mi reverence for God, or the external action 
by which that reverence is expressed, 1 never could 
perceive that they had any religion, or any idea of 
the existence of God. I am speaking nationally, for 
there are many individuals who have some notion of 
his existence, which they have received from adjacent 
nations. A decisive proof of the truth of what 1 
here, say with respect to tho national atheism of tho 
Kaffirs is, that they have, no word in their language 
to express the idea of the. Deity, the. individuals just 
mentioned calling him ’Thiko, which is a corruption 
of the name by which God is called in the language 
of the Hottentots, literally signifying, one that in¬ 
duces pain." 

We learn, however, from Mr. Moffat, who has 
laboured for many years us a missionary in South 
Africa, tlml the. Kaffirs use tho word Uhlnuga to tie- 
note the Supreme Being; but the probability is, tluit 
the god whom they describe by this immo is no other 
than a deified chief or hero, who at some remote 
period had attained distinction in their country. 
Their ideas of the most elementary religious truths 
are undoubtedly obscure and indistinct, and yet they 
have some superstitious rites which deserve to In) 
noticed. Mr. I ..'ting, a missionary now labouring in 
Kaffirland, has kindly eoinmmiiented to us an uceoimt i 
of their present customs, which we present in his 
own words1. Circumcision. Young men are 
circumcised about the age of puberty. I could never 
observe anything of a religions nature connected with 
this custom. When the rile is performed, the young 
men are separated from society, and paint themselves 
white. A hut is made for them, and they live a few 
months apart from the rest of jbe people; luit at the 
various kraals from which they come, dances from 
time to time are held, the young men being painted 
white, and dressed in a short, kilt made of the icavea 
of a particular tree, which are kept constantly shaking 
by the motions of the body, When the term of sepa¬ 
ration comes to an end. the young men, after burning 
their clothes ami hut,and performing certain weshings, 
are admitted into the society of men, and treated as 
such. Thisseemstofix the Kaflircircumcision as a civil 
rite. A person who lias not been circumcised, though 
a man by years, was formerly, and in heathen dis¬ 
tricts is still, despised. A number of Christum young | 
men, who left off’ the custom of circumcision so far 
as 1 know, are able to maintain expectable position 
in life even in the eyes of their heathen neighbours, 
though uncircumcised. 1 here are immoral practices , 
connected with the dances which, not to speak of the ] 
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apostolic letter which frees us from this burden, 
ronder this custom incompatible with Christianity. 

“2. Tsivivone. Any traveller going through Kaffir- 
land, will see here and there heaps of stones thrown 
down, without any reference to order. Borne of these 
heaps are large, indicating, l think, that the Kaffirs 
must have boon a considerable time in possession of 
the country. What are these Tsivivane ? They are 
lusting proofs that the Kaffirs sought success in their 
enterprises from some unseen being. When out on 
a journey, they worn accustomed to throw a stone to 
one of these Tsivivane, and to pray for success in 
their expedition. They could, iiowever, give uo de¬ 
finite account of the nature of the being from whom 
they sought aid. Along tiro paths it is not uncom¬ 
mon to see the tall grass knotted. This 1 understand 
to be a custom similar to the Tsivivane, viz., a means 
of seeking good speed in their joumoy. 

“ 3. Witchcraft. In common with many, perhaps 
all nations in some period of their history, the Kaffirs 
believe in witchcraft, and huvo been in the iuthit of 
punishing witches in the most cruel manner. They 
looked on those characters as the most wicked of 
mankind, and not fit to live, I never could find that 
they had a correct idea of the general depravity of 
man, and their view of sin is host explained by our 
word crime. They would often deny that they liad 
sin, but as to witches being sinners they never had a 
doubt. They connected the effects of witchcraft with 
certain substances, such as hair, blood, nail-parings, 
or other fragments of the human body, and this tiling 
which bewitched they called Uliuti. Other sub¬ 
stances were used, as they held, for the purpose of I 
bewitching. These witches (I mean tlm word to he 
applied to men and women) were believed to exert 
a powerful though unseen influence over their vic¬ 
tims, even to the depriving them of life. 

“ 4. Idini—Sacrifice. This rite is performed to the 
ancestors of the Kaffirs, not to tlm Supreme Being. 
They seem to think that by burning fat, or rather 
bones to them, they can appease their anger. These 
ldinis, so far as I know, were seldom offered. The 
idea of sacrifice seem#'to be connected with them, as 
they were practised for the purpose of averting evil. 

“6. Hero worship. I have heard an intelligent 
man, yet a rude heathen, avowing that he and hit 
people were worshippers of famous ancestors. There 
must have been some traces of such idolatry, from 
what I have heard; but this kind of worship appears 
to have been dying out about tlie time the mission¬ 
aries arrived. 

“ 6. Future state. When we spoke to the Kaffirs 
as to the immortality of the soul, they told us that 
they knew nothing of its existence after the death of 
the body. From some expressions which they make 
use of to the dying, or in reference to them after they 
are dead, it seems tjtat at one time they must have 
believed in the immc-tality of the soul. For example, 
to a person who is ifoout to die they null say, ‘You 
are going home to-day—look cm us.' 


“ 7. By touching a dead body, they become un 
clean. 

“ 8. When a husband dies, his wife or wives go 
out to the field or woods for a time.'’ 

From all that can be ascertained on the religion oi 
the Kaffirs, it seems that those of them who are still 
in their heathen state have no idea, (1.) of a Supreme 
Intelligent Ruler of the universe; (2.) of a Sabbath; 
(3.) of a day of judgment; (4.) of the guilt and 
pollution of sin; (5.) of a Saviour to deliver them 
from the wrath to come. 

KAIOMOItTS,the primitive man, according to the 
Zendavesta, of the ancient Persians. See Abesta. 

KALA (Maiia), the mule form of the Hindu god 
Shim, in his cluiracter of Time, the great destroyer 
of all tilings. 

KALENDERS (pure gold), wandering Dermxhts 
among the Mohammedans, whose souls arc supposed 
to be purified by severe penances. To tins degraded 
class belong the spies, the assassins, and the plun¬ 
derers that we read of among the Dervishes; and 
from them also have sprung numerous false prophets 
at different times. Their pretensions, however, are 
encouraged only by the lowest ranks of society, and 
they are not acknowledged as brcttiren by the mem¬ 
bers of the regular confraternities. In India these 
Mussulman mendicants arc not numerous, and they 
arc held in little esteem. They wear in that country 
a peculiar costume, consisting of a conical felt hat 
worked into chequers of white, red, and black ; and 
their gown, which descends from the neck to the call 
of the leg, is of diamond-shaped patches of the same 
colours. A few gourds for carrying water are hung 
over the shoulder or at the waist; and usually a 
bright steel rod, sometimes headed with a trident 
completes their equipment. They never marry, but 
are of habits exceedingly dissolute and debauched, 
and are always most sturdy and importunate beggars. 
They regard themselves as objects of the special 
favour of Heaven. 

KALI (Maha), a Hindu goddess, the personified 
energy or consort of Shiva under a peculiar form. 
This is the most cruel and revengeful of all the 
Hindu divinities. Such is her thirst for blood, that 
in one of her forms she is represented as having 
“ actually cut her own throat, that the blood issuing 
thence might spout into her mouth.” Images of this 
disgusting spectacle are at this day to be seen in 
some districts of Bengal. All tortures which a de¬ 
votee can possibly inflict upon himself are considered 
as agreeable to her. If he should cut off a portion 
of his own flesh, and present it as a burnt sacrifice, 
the offering would be moat acceptable. Dr. Duff 
informs ns that “ by the blood drawn from fishes and 
tortoises the goddess is pleased one month; a croco¬ 
dile’s blood will please her three; that of certain 
wild animals nine; that of a bull or guana a year; 
an antelope or wild boar’s twelve years; a buflalo’s, 
rhinoceros’*, or tiger 1 *, a hundred; a lion’s, a rein¬ 
deer's, or a man’s (mark the combination), a thousand 
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But by the blood of three men slain in sacrifice she 
is pleased a hundred thousand years." Robbers, 
thieves, and murderers, lawless desperadoes, in short, 
of every kind, worship Kali as their avowed patroness, 
and offer bloody sacrifices to propitiate the favour 
and secure the protection of the goddess. The 
Thugs , in particular, conduct their sanguinary depre¬ 
dations under her special* auspices. In honour of 
Kali, one of the most popular of the Hindu festivals 
is annually observed with great pomp and ceremony 
—the Ciiakak Piijah (which me), or swinging fes¬ 
tival. Private sacrifices are sometimes offered to 
Kali, an instance of which is quoted by Dr. DntF, 
from the statement of a British officer of high char¬ 
acter:—“A Hindu Faquir, dressed in a fantastical 
garb, worked upon the iniud of'a wealthy high-caste 
Brahman woman, to the extent of making her believe 
that lie was her spiritual guide, charged with a mes¬ 
sage from the goddess, demanding a human sacrifice. 
She declared herself ready to obey the divine order, 
and asked who was the victim. The Faquir pointed 
to her own sou, a young man about twenty-five years 
old, the heir to the family property. The deluded 
mother waited till the unconscious youth was asleep, 
and in the silence of the night she struck him on the 
head with an axe, and killed him. This done, she 
cut up the body, under the direction of her spiritual 
guide, the Faquir—presented a part, boiled with rice, 
as a peace offering, with the usual ceremonies, to the 
image of the goddess; part to tho wretch who per¬ 
sonified the spiritual messenger: the rest she buried 
with so little care, that the place of its deposit was 
i ,: vered by the vultures hovering over the ground, 

-aid thus brought to the notice of the English com¬ 
missioner by the police.” 

KALI-YUG, the last of the chronological cycles 
of the Hindus, through which the world is said to ho 
st present passing, when the powers of darkness and 
disorder have become predominant in the soul df man, 
and when external nature groans beneath the burden 
iniquity. 

KALIKA PUR AN A, one of the divine writings 
the Hindus, which is chiefly devoted to a recital 
f the different modes of worshipping and appeasing 
the goddess Kali (which see). 

KALKI AVATAR, the tenth and last of the 
Avatars (which see), when Vishnu, in human form 
and seated on a white horse, shall give the signal for 
the destruction of this visible universe. 

KALPA, in Hindu chronology, a day of Brahma, 
equal to four thousand three hundred and twenty 
millions of solar years. 

KAMAC, the god of love among the Hindus. 
KAMIM1TS1. gee Simtoistb. 

KAMISIMO, a garment of ceremony among the 
Japanese, worn on festivals and other solemn occa¬ 
sions. It consists of two parts, a short cloak, with¬ 
out sleeves, called katagmo, and a sort of petticoat 
called vabama, fastened about the waist try a band. 
Beth ait of a particular form, and of coloured stuffs. 


They are used only on days of ceremony and at 
funerals. 

KAMTSCHADALES (Rrliuion or). See Sua- 

MAN1ST.S. 

KAMYU-MURUNU (desire for death), modes 
of suicide formerly proscribed in the Shawms or 
Sacred Books of the. Hindus. Tho commonest mode 
is drowning in the (Bulges, but sometimes tiic self- 
murderer submits to being buried alive. In certain 
temples in India (hero was formerly an instrument 
by which a person could decapitate himself, it con¬ 
sisted of a sharp crescent-shaped instrument, with a 
chain and stirrup at each horn. The devotee placed 
the slrnrp edge on the. hack of his neck, and his feet 
in the stirrups, then gave a violent jerk with his 
legs, and liis head was instantly severed from his 
body. 

KANCHKLIYAS, a sect of Hindus which is said 
to lie not uncommon in the south of India, and whose 
worship is that of Hai ti, the personified energy of the 
divine nature in action. It is said to ho distinguished 
by one peculiar rite, the object of which is to con¬ 
found all the ties of female alliance, and to enforce 
not only a community of women amongst the votaries, 
but disregard even to natural restraints. 

KANTIAN,S, a sect of German thinkers in the 
last century, who adopted the philosophical principles 
of Emmanuel Kant. This eminent philosopher whs 
born at Konigslierg in 1724. Ills mind early dis¬ 
played a taste for tho study of abstract truth, which 
rendered him so conspicuous in this department, that, 
while yet a comparatively young man, he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of logic and metaphysics in the 
university of his native town. In the course of a 
long life, he made such valuable discoveries in ab¬ 
stract science, that he gave rise to a new school of 
German philosophy, the influence of which has ex¬ 
tended down to the present day. The work in which 
he first developed his own peculiar principles was his 
1 Critique of 1‘ure Reason,' which he published in 
1781, following it up by various other treatises ex¬ 
planatory of his philosophical system in its ditlereut 
hearings. • 

The Kantian philosophy was designed, in the first 
instance, to meet and to neutralize the sceptical 
principles set forth by David JJume, who, by attempt¬ 
ing to trace all truth to experience, unsettled the 
foundations of human knowledge. The philosopher 
of Konigsberg, however, showed that, independently 
altogether of experience, there are a jriori principles 
which originate solely from the operation of the mind 
itself, and arc distinct from any sensible element. 
Thus Kant pointed out the very important distinction 
between a priori and a posttrinri knowledge. 

Another distinction of great importance wm first 
clearly develojied by Kant, that, namely, between 
analytic and synthetic judgments^ In the fotmer, as 
he showed, the attribute or preficate is necessarily 
contained in the suited; while iff the latter it» not 
contained in, but is distinct from the subject. The 
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former judgments, therefore, area priori, and the latter 
are some of them a priori and others a posteriori. Hu¬ 
man knowledge, according to this system, is composed 
of two elements, the empirical or a posteriori element, 
and the transcendental or a priori element, which is de¬ 
rived from the intelligence, in the Kantian philosophy 
there are three faculties: Perception, which has to 
do with single objects; Understanding with notions; 
and Reason with ideas. Time and space are the 
universal forms of things. Understanding thinks 
and judges according to certain categories which are 
not in the objects, but in the mind itself. Reason 
lias the ideas, universe, soul, God; but, as Kant be¬ 
lieved, the existence of these ideas cannot be proved. 
I)r. Kahnis gives a rapid sketch of the Kantian prin¬ 
ciples in these words:—“The human mind lias, in 
its a priori medium, forms to which miiversality and 
necessity belong (in opposition to scepticism), but 
only a subjective one; but it cannot claim to know 
objective being—the thing in itself (in opposition to 
dogmatism). If, then, our theoretical reason must 
altow the tilings external to it not to be cognizable, 
practical reason has a firm, immoveable ground. It 
demands, with absolute necessity (categorical impe¬ 
rative) : Act as a general being, i. c., as a member of 
the universe, as a rational being. But man lias within 
himself desires, the common aim and object of which 
is the gratification of self. While practical reason 
says, Act as a general rational being, the desires say, 
Act as a particular being, in an arbitrary way. lie 
only is virtuous who, iu bis actions, is not determined 
by desires, but by reason. But virtue would be 
without a sphere, unless objects of action were 
brought to it by tbo desires. The territory of virtue, 
and that of desires, mutually require one another. 
Now, it is here that the idea of God, which was given 
up on the territory of pure reason, obtains its right 
as a postulate of practical reason. The domain of 
virtue, and that of desires, are heterogeneous worlds, 
hut yet ordained for one another. Hence there must 
be a power which has harmonized both of these do¬ 
mains, and that power is God. As virtue does not 
reach the highest good in this world, which highest 
good consists in the unity of that which reason and 
the desires seek after, i.e., worthiness and happiness, 
this ideal must needs bo realised in another life after 
death. • The theological results of his criticism, Kant 
has developed in his * Religion within the limits of 
reason.’ He rejects any stand-point which places 
itself in opposition to the positive in Christianity 
(naturalism), but is in favour of a rational faith 
(rationalism) connecting itself with it. This connec¬ 
tion he gnined by cltanging, by means of an allego¬ 
rical exposition, the doctrine of the Scriptures and 
the Church into moral religion.” 

Thus Kant hcM that pure reason lias no power to 
make any certain statement concerning supernatural 
truths, and that thto existence of God, liberty, and 
immortality, are postulates of practical reason. Thns 
it was that nationalism, which from that time formed 


a constant opposition to Snpra-natwraliem, had Its 
origin in the critical philosophy of Kant, which 
limited itself within an order of ideas purely subjec¬ 
tive, from which it eould not find an outlet without 
having recourse to practical reason, which again was 
founded on ideas drawn from speculative reason. 
Religion, in the view of Kant, consists in this, that 
in reference to all our duties, we consider God the 
legislator, who is to be reverenced by all. He com¬ 
bated the idea that reason is competent to decide 
what is, and what is not, revealed. He introduced the 
system of moral interpretation according to which 
Scripture ought to be explained, apart from its 
original historical meaning, in such a manner as is 
likely to provo beneficial to the moral condition U 
the people. 

The opinions of Kant on the subject of the D»' 
existence are thus noticed by Hagenbach in ti._ 
‘ History of Doctrines —“ In bis opinion the exist¬ 
ence of God can be proved on speculative grounds 
only in a threefold manner; either by the physico- 
theological, or the cosmological, or the ontological 
argument. These are the only modes of argumenta¬ 
tion, nor is it possible that there should be more. 
The ontological proof is not admissible, because its 
advocates confound a logical predicate with a real. 

‘ A hundred real dollars do not contain anything 
more than a hundred possible. . . . But in reference 
to my property, a hundred real dollars are more than 
the mere idea of that sum (i.e., of its possibility).’ 

. . . ‘ The idea of a Supreme Being is in many 
respects a very profitable idea; but because it is a 
mere idea, it cannot by itself enlarge our knowledge 
of that which exists;’ for ‘ a man might as well in¬ 
crease bis knowledge by mere ideas, as a merchant 
augment his property by adding some ciphers to the 
'sum-total on his books.' In opposition to the cos¬ 
mological proof, he urged that its advocates promise 
to show us a new way, but bring us back to the old 
(ontological) proof, because their argument is also 
founded on a dialectic fiction. In reference to the 
physico-thcological proof he said, ‘ This argument is 
always deserving of our respect. It is the earliest, 
clearest, and most adapted to common sense. It 
enlivens the study of nature, from which it also de¬ 
rives its existence, and through which it obtains new 
vigour. It shows to us an object and a design where 
we should not have discovered them by independent 
observation, and enlarges our knowledge of nature by 
making us acquainted with a particular unity whose 
principle is Above nature. But this knowledge exerts 
a reacting influence upon its cause, via., the idea 
from which it derives its origin, and so confirms the 
belief in a supreme Creator, that it becomes an irre 
sistible conviction. Nevertheless this argument can¬ 
not secure apodietical certainty; at the utmost it 
might prove die existence of a builder of the world, 
but not that of a creator of the world. Morality and 
a degree ofroppiness corresponding to it are the two 
elements constituting the supreme good. But the 
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virtuous do not always attain it. There must, there¬ 
fore, be a compensation in the world to come. At 
the same time there must bo a being that possesses 
both the requisite intelligence and the will to bring 
about this compensation. Hence the existence of 
God is a postulate of practical reason.'" 

Kant held the doctrine of innate evil iu man. but 
he did not understand by it original sin in the sense 
in which that expression is used by theologians gene¬ 
rally. In his opinion the Scriptural narrative of 
Adam’s fall is only a symbol, which he explains 
according to the principles of moral interpretation. 
The proposition, “ Man is by nature wicked," he 
explains as meaning simply, “ He is wicked because 
he belongs to the human race." Hence he comes to 
the conclusion, “ That which man, considered from 
the moral point of view, is, or is to be, whether good 
or bad, depends on his own actions.” liAonuection 
with the doctrine of original sin, Kant maintained 
the restoration of man by means of his liberty. To 
reach this eud, man stands in need of an ideal, which 
is presented to him in the Scriptural doctrine con¬ 
cerning Christ, whom he regards as the persouified 
idea of the good principle. The idea has its scat in 
our reason ; for the practical purposes of an example 
being given, a cliaracter is sufficient which resembles 
the idea as much as possible. 

Kant considered the death of Christ as having 
only a symbolico-moral significance, and he main¬ 
tained that man must, after all, deliver himself. “ A 
substitution, in the proper sense of that word," says 
he, “ cannot take place. It is impossible that liabi¬ 
lities should be transmissible, like debts. Neither 
does the amendment of our life pay off former debts. 
Thus man would have to expect an infinite punish¬ 
ment on account of the infinite guilt which he has 
contracted. Nevertheless the forgiveness of sin is 
possible. For inasmuch as, in consequence of the 
contrast existing between moral perfection 'add ex¬ 
ternal happiness, he who amends his conduct has to 
undergo the same sufferings as he who persoveres in 
his evil course, and the former bears those sufferings 
with a dignified mind, on account of good, he will¬ 
ingly submits to them as the punishment due to his 
former sins. In a physical aspect he continues the 
same man, but, in a moral aspect, he has become a 
new man; thus the latter suffers in the room of the 
former. Rat that which takes place b man himself, 
as an internal act, is manifested in the person of 
Christ (the Son of God) in a visible manner, as the 
personified idea; that which the new man takes upon 
himself, while the old man is dying, is set forth in 
) the representative of mankind as that death which he 
suffered once for all." 

In regard to the mode of man's deliverance from 
sin, Kant held that man possesses the power of 
■ amending his conduct by his own efforts, and at the 
»tame time he plainly states in his ‘ Religion within 
the Boundary of Pare Reason *— a Themwal culture 
‘ rf man most not commence with the amendment of 


his conduct, but with a complete change of his mode 
of thinking and the establishment of his character." 
The importance of faith was also maintained by the 
Konigsbcrg philosopher, but he made a distinction 
between faith in the doctrines of the church tuid the 
faith of religion; that is, in his view, the religion ot 
reason, ascribing only to tho latter an influence upon 
morality, lie pointed out the importance and neces¬ 
sity of a society based upon moral principles, or the 
establishment of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
which he viewed in no higher than a merely moral 
aspect. 

The philosophy of Kant was completely opposed 
to the boasted principles of llluniiuism, which had 
diffused thc.msohes no widely in Germany towards 
the middle of tho eighteenth century. Various 
writers, accordingly, among whom may be mentioned 
Eberhord and Mendelssohn, hastened to protest 
against the Kantian doctrines. A large circle of 
pupils, however, gathered around the sage of Kbnigs- 
berg, nnd, in their enthusiasm, they eagerly sought 
to make the abstract doctrines of their master intel¬ 
ligible and agreeable to the public mind. Rut the 
most influential organ of the new philosophy was the 
‘Jenaisehe Lileraturxeitung,’ or Jena Literary Ga¬ 
zette, edited by Scblitz. Nor was tho admiration of 
the Kantian system confined to literary circles; the 
tlmologians also expounded its doctrines from the 
pulpit, and the whole country rang with the praises 
of Kant.. Accordingly, the Rationalists (which 
see), who had arisen out of the Kantian«, soon lie 
came a numerous and influential class in Germany, 
placing human reason far above divine revelation, 
and bringing down the theology of Heaven to n 
level with the weak and erring fancies of men. 

KAPALIKA, a sect of IlindiiH who, seven or 
eight centuries ago, sacrificed human victims to Kali, 
and other hideous personifications of the fiukti ot 
Khiva. The KajtaliJn is thus described in one of the 
Hindu records: “ His body is smeared with ashes 
from a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of 
human skulls, his forehead is streaked with a black 
line, his hair is woven into (he matted braid, his 
loins arc clothed with a tiger's skin, a hollow skid 1 
is in his left hand for a cup, and in his right lid 
carries a bell, which lie rings incessantly, exclaiming 
aloud, Hof Sambhu Bharrava —Hoi lord of Kali.” 

KAPILA, a celebrated Hindu sage, supposed by 
many of his followers to have been mi incarnation of 
Deity, lie was the founder of the Sankhya school 
of philosophy. See Sankhya System. 

KARA LIXGJH, a sect of Hindu ascetics, found 
only occasionally among the most ignorant portion* 
of the community. They wander up and down in a 
state of nudity, and are professed worshipper* of 
Shiva. m 

KARAITES. See Cahaite*^ 

KARENS (Religion of), fhe Karan* me a 
race of aboriginal inhabitant* of trie hilly part* in the 
south and east of Hannah. Numbers of them are to 







be found also in Siam and Laos. They are a quiet, 
intelligent people, living ehicfly hy agriculture. The 
first notice of this interesting race is found in the 
travels of Marco Polo, in the fourteenth century. 
The Rev. E. Kincaid, who visited them so recently 
as 18117, tells ns that they regard themselves as the 
first arid most extensive of all the races in the world. 
It is a curious fact, that in their oral songs are to he 
found remarkable traditions in reference to the crea¬ 
tion of the world and of the human race, the apos¬ 
tasy of man, the loss of divine knowledge, and pro¬ 
mises in reference to their future enlightenment; all 
of them beautifully accordant with the Mosaic records. 
“ When America," says Mr. Kincaid, “ was inha¬ 
bited only by savages, and our ancestors in Britain 
and Germany were dwelling in the rudest tents, and 
clothed with the Bkins of beasts, and, in dark forests 
of oak, practising the most cruel and revolting forms 
of heathenism, the Karens stood firm in the great 
truth of one eternal God, the Creator of all things, 
and the only rightful object of adoration. From ago 
to age, they chanted songs of praise to Jehovah, and 
looked, as thoir songs directed, towards the setting 
sun, from whence white men were to come with the 
good tnmk, and teach them tho worship of the living 
God. Buddhism, claiming to embody all science 
and literature, and all that pertains to the physical 
and moral world—propounding a system of morals 
admirably suited to carry the understanding, while it 
fosters the pride and arrogance and selfishness so 
deeply seated in fallen humanity—reaching back in 
its revelations through illimitable ages, and obscurely 
depicting other worlds and systems, and gods rising 
and passing away for ever —surrounding itself with 
pagodas and shrines and temples and priests, as im¬ 
posing its pagan Romo, and a ritual as gorgeous as 
Rome papal—has failed to gain an ascendancy over 
tho Karen race. Arbitrary power, surrounded by 
imperial pomp and splendour, has neither awed nor 
seduced them from their simple faith. The preser¬ 
vation of this widely-scattered people front the de¬ 
grading heathenism which darkens every part of this 
vast continent, is a great and unfathomable mystery 
of God’s providence. They have seen tho proudest 
monuments of heathenism rise around them—many 
of them glittering in the sun like mountains of gold, 
and in their construction tasking the energies of an 
empire; still they chanted their ora! songs, and 
looked towards the setting sun for white men to 
bring the promised book of Jehovah. They have 
seen dynasties rise and fall, ago after age, and yet 
their faith has never failed them.” 

This remarkable people, though widoly scattered 
over the Burman Empire, are completely distinct 
from the Burmans, by whom they are looked upon 
as inferiors and« slaves, whom they are entitled to 
treat with harshnosa and cruelty. To escape from 
thoir oppressors, t^e Karens are often compelled to 
wander from place lo place, and establish temporary 
dwelling-places in remote districts. Thev have no 


outward form of religion nor established priesthood 
hut believe in the existence of God and a state ot 
future retribution. Among their ancient traditions, 
which they fondly cherish, and carefully transmit 
from sire to son, are some strange prophecies, which 
predict their future elevation as a race, and that 
white strangers from across the sea would come to 
bring thorn the Word of God. Accordingly, when, 
about thirty years since, Mr Boardman, an American 
missionary, appeared among them, they were quite 
prepared to listen to his preaching, and evinced a pecu¬ 
liar interest in the truths of the Gospel. The tidings 
of the arrival of a white teacher soon spread among 
the KarciiR, and great numbers flocked to the house 
of the missionary. Mr. Newcomb, in bis 1 Cyclo¬ 
pedia of Missions,’ relates an interesting story of the 
deified book, which, taken in connection with the 
brief career of Mr. Boardman, shows the Karens in a 
very favourable light:—“ It had been left in one of 
their villages some twelve years before by a travelling 
Mussulman, who was understood to have told the 
people it was to be worshipped as sained. Though 
entirely ignorant of its contents, the person. with 
whom it was loft carefully preserved it, and, in virtue' 
of possessing it, became a kind of sorcerer, of great 
importance among the people. It was brought one 
day to Mr. Boardman, and on being uurolled from 
tho coverings in which it was enveloped, it proved to 
be the ‘ Book of Common Prayer and the Psalms, 
printed at Oxford. From this period Mr. Boardman 
devoted the remnant of his too brief life almost ex¬ 
clusively to labours among the Karens. Early in 
1829, he made an excursion to the jungle and moun¬ 
tains where their villages were most numerous, and 
saw much of their condition and modes of life in their 
native wilds. lie also conferred with the British 
Commissioner for the district, and formed liberal 
plans for schools, and other agencies of civilisation, 
while he gave a large part of every day to preaching 
and conversation among the people. In the summer 
of 1830, however, his strength had become exceed¬ 
ingly reduced by repeated attacks of htemorrbage ol 
the lungs, and he sailed for Maulmain. Here he 
regained a temporary strength, and after a few months 
returned to Tavoy, where he found many converts 
waiting to be baptized, and still many more daily 
visiting the zayat for religious inquiry and instruction. 
A large number were baptized by Moung-Tng, one ol 
the native Burman preachers, under the direction o( 
Mr. Boardman. Just at this time Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason arrived at Tavoy as auxiliaries to the mission, 
and in their company, and that of Mrs. Boardman, 
this excellent missionary made an excursion into the 
country for the purpose of meeting mid baptizing a 
large number of converts, who had often visited him 
in the city. The journey of three days was accom¬ 
plished, and the baptism of thirty-four persons was 
performed in his presenoebytheRer. Mr. Mason. But, 
ere he coura reach his home in Tavoy, he sunk be¬ 
neath the exhausting malady which had long pressed 
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upon his constitution. tlis tomb is at Tavoy, and 
the marble slab which covers it is inscribed with a 
simple epitaph, which records his heroic services 
for the Karens of the neighbouring forests and moun¬ 
tains.” 

The labours of Mr. Boardinan were followed up 
by Mr. Mason, his successor in the mission among 
the Karens, and it is gratifying to know that a people 
to whom so much interest has attached, have received 
the Gospel with far greater readiness than the Bar¬ 
mans among whom they live. In 1832, Mr. Mason, 
writing from a Karen village, says-—" 1 no longer 
date from a heathen land. Heathenism has lied these 
banks. 1 eat the rice and fruits cultivated by Chris¬ 
tian hands, look on the holds of Christians, sec no 
dwellings but those of Christian families. I am 
seated fu the midst of a Christian village, surrounded 
by a people that love as Christians, converse as 
Christians, act like Christians, and, in my eyes, look 
like Christians." 

The Karens, though many of them are Acquainted 
with the Bnrtimn language, have, nevertheless, a 
language of their own, which, however, previous to 
the arrival among them of the American missionaries, 
had not liecn reduced to writing. Accordingly, the 
missionaries, with the aid of some Christian Karens, 
made an alphabet of its elemental sounds, compiled 
a spelling-book of its most common words, and trans¬ 
lated two or three tracts. Tins was the beginning 
of a most useful and important work, which has 
since been carried onward with activity and zeal, and 
the Karens now rejoice in a written language taught 
in their schools, attd in a. Christian literature, at least 
in it* rudimental state. A number of villages have 
been formed wholly composed of Christian Karens, 
who are supplied with churches and ministers of the 
Gospel, who are several of them converted nativps. 
In 1840, nearly two hundred of these simple-hearted 
and interesting people were baptized, and during the 
year 1844, upwards of 2,000 professed their faith, 
and were admitted to baptism. An entire chnngo 
came over the population of the district in which the 
missionaries laboured, and the people generally as¬ 
sumed an aspect of higher civilization. In 1843 they 
were subjected to cruel persecution on the part of 
their Burman oppressors. Large numbers of the 
Christian Karens were seized, and chained together, 
and conveyed to distant prisons, from which they 
were liberated only by the payment of a large ran¬ 
som. These sufferings were endured with heroic 
fortitude, and with so firm and unflinching adherence 
to the fiuth which they had embraced, that many 
tv ere thereby induced to join the ranks of the Chris- 
tians. Worn out with the violence of the perseeu- 
ition, large companies of the Karens left their homes, 
jand fled across the mountains to Arracan, where they 
olytaiued a peaceful settlement, and attracted no smail 
[sympathy from the Europeans who were resident in 
that quarter. Early in, 1849, the Karen rmssion was 
separated from the Human mission, and organized 
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on an independent footing. From this date both ! 
these missions greatly extended the sphere of their i | 
influence, and in 1850 the Karen churches at. Maul- 1 
main were reported as containing upwards of 1,700 j 
members. A theological school was formed for 1 
educating Karen preachers, and a normal school for ; 
training teachers, Itesides a number of other schools, j 
In the mission at Tavoy, which has been established 
almost exclusively for the Karens, there were in that 
same year stated to be twenty-seven churches, con¬ 
taining about 1,800 members. The Arracan mission 
consisted of two stations. In the. Sandoway mission, 
which was designed for the Karens in its immediate 
vicinity, and also for those beyond the mountains in 
Burmali proper, where the. gospel could not bo 
preached, the number of churches was thirty-six, and 
the whole number of church members about 4,500. 

In the commencement of 1852, war broke out 
between Great Britain and lturmah, and in the end 
of the same year the entire southern portion of the 
kingdom of Burmali, including the ancient province 
of Pegu, was incorporated with the territories ol 
British India. A change was now effected in the 
whole aspect of nflairs in at* far ns the Karens were 
concerned. They were no longer exposed to per¬ 
secution, and multitudes of them, no longer deterred 
by the tyranny of priests or rulers, eagerly embraced 
the gospel. In consequence of the changes effected 
by the war, the American missions in Burmali have 
been entirely re organized, and such has been the 
success of missionary work among the Karens, that | 
there are about 12,000 church members, anti a Chris¬ 
tian population little short of 100,000. j 

KARMA, a term used in the system of the I 
Rut//lists to denote action, consisting botli of merit ij 
and demerit; that is, moral nefiori, which is eon- | 
sidcrud as the power that controls the world. When 
a human being dies, his Karma is transferred to some 
other being, remduting all tho circumstances of bis 
existence, fsec Bwhistk. 

KARMA-AVISA YA, one of the four things which, 
according to the Rudliist system, cannot he under¬ 
stood by any one who is not a •Budha. This point, 
called Karma-viuaya , denotes how it is that effects 
are produced by the instrumentality of Karma 
(which see). Tito other three things which only a 
Budha can comprehend are, (1.) Inlld-xrisayo, how 
it was that Budha could go, in the snapping of a 
finger, from the world of men to the limhma-lokas; 

(2.) Ijfiku-misnya, the size of the. universe, or how it 
was first brought into existence; (X) Biuitta-viii*iya , 
the. power and wisdom of Budha. 

KART1KKYA, the son of Shim or Mnhadma, \ 
the Hindu god of war He is famous for having 
destroyed a demon named Tarika, who set himself 
np against the gods. • 

KASI (the magnificent), the goncient name of 
Benares (which see), and the njpne by which it is 
still called among the Brahmans. The Hindu priests 
are fond of extolling the glory of the holy city, and 
* * 
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iienco they sedulously propagate among the people 
legends of the strangest description, which they 
allege have come to them from the gods. Thus, in 
reference to the origin of Kmi, limy give the follow 
ing description;—'* The world itself, since the day of 
its creation, has remained supported upon the thorn 
sand heads oft he serpent Ananta (eternity}, and so 
it will continue to l)c upheld until the command of 
lirahma shall he proclaimed for it to he for ever en 
veloped in the coils of that interminable deity. Now, 
when the judgment takes place, the city of Kasi, 
with a circumference of seven kos (about ten miles} 

I from its centre, will alone remain iirm; for it rusts 
{ not upon the heads of Ananta, but is fixed upon the 
| three points of the trident of Siva or Mahadeo, to 
! whose care it will be entrusted. All who now die 
within its walls arc blessed, and those who are found 
i within it on that, eventful day shall he blessed a 
\ thousandfold. Ages before the Mahoinmcdan con- 
■ ijiiest of this city by Sultan Muhomuied, which hap- 
j pened in the eleventh century; ages before it was 
! made subservient to the Patans, which was a hundred 
centuries earlier; ages Is-I'orc Kasi was the second 
capital of the Hindoo kingdom of Kanaoj, which was 
; the case a hundred centuries before that; ages before 
| history has any record, Siva Imilt this wonderful 
city—of the purest gold, and all its temples of pro 
\ ciuus stones; but, alas! the iniquity of man conlu 
i minutes and destroys the. beauty of everything divine; 

I iu cousetjucitcc of the heinous sins of the people, the 
! procious material of t his sacred place was deteriorated, 
and eventually changed into stone, by permission of 
the founder Siva." Kasi is emphatically a city of 
priests, for it has been computed that out of the 
600,000 souls who form its population, 80,000 are 
officiating Jtruhnians attached to the temples, exclu¬ 
sive of the thousands who daily visit it from other 
parts of the country. The greater number of the 
temples arc dedicated to Shim, or to his son Ganem , 
and are endowed some of them with overflowing 
funds for their support, while to others are attached 
the revenues of lurge tracts of land. 

KASINA, an ascetic rite among the Bwlhixts, by 
which it is supposed that a miraculous energy may 
be received. There are ten descriptions of this rite. 
1. Palhawi, earth; 2. Apo, water; 3. 2'njo, fire; 
4. Wayo , wind; 5. Nila, blue; 6. Pita, golden; 
7. Lohita , blood-red; 8. Odata, white; 9. Alai,-a, 
light; 10. Alcorn, space. 

The priest who performs the first of these kinds of 
Karina must form a small circle, which he can easily 
lix his eyo upon. The circle must be formed of clay 
of a light-red colour, placed upon a frame made of 
tour sticks, covered over with a piece of cloth, a 
skin, or a mat, upon which the clay must be spread,. 
free front grass, foots, pebbles and sand. The clay 
must he kneaded into a proper consistency, and 
formed into a cifije one s]>au and four inches in j 
diameter. The prifcst must now take yvater that falls j 
from a rock, and render the clay perfectly smooth; j 


theu, having bathed, he must sweep the place wliond 
the frame is erected, and place a seat, which must be 
quite smooth, and one span four inches high, at the 
distance of two cubits, and one span from the frame. 
Remaining upon this Beat, he must look steadfastly 
at the circle, and engage in meditation on the evils 
arising from the repetition of existence, and the best 
inodes of overcoming them; on the liencfits received 
by those who practise the ithy am at and other modes 
of asceticism; on the excellencies of the three gems; 
and he must endeavour to secure the same advantages 
He must notice the colour of the circle, and not only 
think of it as composed of earth, but remember that 
the earthy particles of his own body arc composed of 
the same element, lie must continue to gaze and 
to meditate until the nimitta be received, that is, 
inward illumination, by which all scepticism will be 
removed, and purity attained. 

The A}io-Kmina is performed by catching a por 
tion of water in a cloth as it falls from the sky in 
rain, before it has reached the ground; or, if rain 
water cannot be procured, any other water may be 
used. The water is poured into an alms-bowl or 
similar vessel, and tin; priest, having elutsen a retired 
place, must sit down and meditate, gazing upon the 
water, and reflecting that the perspiration and other 
thuds of his own body are composed of the same 
material. 

The Tcja-Knnim is practised by taking wood, dry 
and firm, cutting it into small pieces, and placing it 
at the root of a tree, or in the court of the wikara, 
where it nmxt be ignited, lie must then take a mat 
made of shreds of bamboo, or a skin or a cloth, and 
making in it an aperture one span and four inches iu 
diameter, he must, place it before him, and looking 
through the aperture, be must meditate on the fire, 
and reflect that the fire in his own body is of a 
similar nature, flickering and iucoustant. 

The Woyo-Kasina is performed by sitting at the 
root of a tree, or some other convenient placfe, and 
thinking of the wind passing through a window or 
the hole of a wall; the Nila-Kruina by gazing on a 
tree covered with blue flowers, or a vessel filled with 
blue flowers, or a blue garment covered with flowers; 
the PitarKtmna by gazing on a golden-coloured 
object; the I,ohita-Katina on a circle made with 
vermilion; and in Odatu-Kasina on a vessel of lead 
or silver, or the orb of the moon. In Aloka-Ktuina, 
the priest must gaze upon the light passing through 
a.hole in the wall, or, better still, upon the light 
which passes through a hole made in the side of an 
earthen vessel which has a lamp placed within it 
When the Akota-Karina is practised, the sky is 
looked at through a hole in the roof of a hut, or 
through a hole of the prescribed dimensions made in 
a skin. 

From the practice of Karina in any one of its 
forms, a Budhist priest expects to derive many ad 
vantages. I More particularly, he acquires the power 
of working miracles according to the species of Karina 
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IJpictised. Thus Mr. Spence Hardy, in his ‘ Easrcrn 
Sfonachism,’ informs iu of the kind of power received 
from each:—By the practice of Palliawi-Karina, 
the priest will receive the power to multiply himself 
many times over, to pass through the air, or walk 
on the water, and to cause an earth to he made, on 
winch he can walk, stand, sit, and lie. By Ap>- 
Kasiita he can cause the earth to Hoat, create rain, 
rivers, and seas, shake the. earth and rocks, and the 
dwellings thereon, and cause water to proceed from 
all parts of the body. By Trjo-Karim lie can cause 
smoke to proceed from all parts of the body, and lire 
to come down from heaven like rain, l>y the glory 
that proceeds from his person; he can overpower that 
which comes from the person of another; he can 
dispel darkness, collect cotton or fuel, and other 
combustibles, and cause them to burn at will; cause 
a light which will give the power to sec in any place 
as with divine eves; and when at the point of death, 
he can cause his body to be spontaneously burnt. 
By Wayo-Kanina lie can move as fleetly as the wind, 
cause a wind to arise whenever he wishes, and can 
cause any substance to remove from one place to 
another without the intervention of a second person. 
By the other Kanina# respectively, the priest who 
practises them in a proper manner can cause figures 
to appear of different colours, change any substance 
whatever into gold, or cause it to lie of a blood red 
colour, or to shine as with a bright light; change 
that winch is evil into that which is good; cause 
things to appear that are lost or hidden; see into the 
midst of rocks and the earth, and penetrate, into 
them; pass through walls and solid substances; and 
drive away evil desire.” 

KASWA (Al), the favourite camel on which Mo¬ 
hammed entered Mecca in triumph. 

KE, one of the entities and essences in the dunlis- 
tic system of the Chinese philosophers. It consists 
of matter most ethereal in its texture, and may he 
styled the ultimate material element of the universe, 
the primary matter which acts as the substratum on 
which things endued with form and other qualities 
rest, or from which they have been gradually evolved. 
The Ke, when resolved into its constituent elements, 
gives birth to two opposite essences, to Tain; and 37», 
which are the phases under which the Ultimate Prin¬ 
ciple of the universe displays itself in the phenomenal 
world. From the constant evolution and interaction 
of these opposite essences resulted every species m 
formal matter and the mixed phenomena of the 

MftLA, or Kibla, the name which the Mo* 
■Hdans give to that part of the world where the 
a^Hpf Mecca is situated, towards which the face 
rij^Huoslem worshipper is turned when he recites 

^Hren. In the Koran, the express command is 
IlCT BtV the Arabian prophet, “Thou shah turn thy 
^Hpmrdi the sacred temple of Mecca.” In 
passage, however, are these words, “ God is 
the east and west, and which way soever you 


turn your face in prayer, you will find the presence 
of God.” 

KE1T1IIANS, on offshoot from the Society ol 
Friends or Quakers in North America. They de¬ 
rived their mime from their originator, George Keith. 
This individual was a native of Scotland, a man of 
considerable ability and literary attainments, and for¬ 
merly a rigid Presbyterian, He was educated at the 
university of Aberdeen, where he took the degree of 
M.A. The. circumstances attendant, on his conver¬ 
sion to tltc opinions of tho Friends cannot now lie 
discovered, hut it is well known that, for many years 
he was subjected to sore trials, long imprisonments, 
and heavy lines, because of his xo.at in the cause 
which he had conscientiously cmbruccd. His acuta 
and powerful mind tilled him peculiarly for public 
disputatious, mid, accordingly, lie was not uiifre 
qucntly employed in defending the Society from 
unjust aspersions. He wrote also several powerful 
treatises in support of the doctrines of the Friends. 

About the year ICH'2, he left Scotland to conduct 
a Friends’ school at Edmonton, in the county ot 
Middlesex; hut the persecution to which he was 
here exposed led him to remove to Loudon, where, 
however, instead of receiving the protection he hail 
looked for from priestly domination, he was im¬ 
prisoned for live months in Newgate. It was 
at this time that George Keith began to im- 
bilx; some strange speculative opinions, chiefly de¬ 
rived from the writings of Van llelmont. Among 
other absurd notions, be e.mbrtv,ed the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. He held some curious 
notions respecting our first parents, and alleged that 
much of the Mosaic narrative in the Old Testament 
was ro be regarded ns allegorical. In a work which 
he published in 1 I'M. entitled, 'Wisdom advanced 
in the correction of many gross and hurtful errors.’ 
he gave to the world some of the wild fancies iu 
which he now indulged. His opinions found no 
favour witli Friends iu England, and probably from 
this cause, aa well as from a desire to escape per¬ 
secution, he emigrated to New ,1 ersey in America. 
After being employed for a tiiflo in determining the 
boundary lino between East and West Jersey', lip 
removed to Philadelphia, where he was intrusted 
with the head mastership of the grammar school, 
vbich, however, lm retained for only a single year, 
at the end of which he began to travel as a ministor 
m new England. Ip wandering from place to place, 
he engaged in public disputations, hut, iu conducting 
them, he evinced so much acrimony, that he injured 
perhaps rather than advanced the cause which he 
professed to advocate. 

Naturally proud and vain-glorious, George Keith 
soon began to find fault with the Society, more espe¬ 
cially in the matter of discipline. 'Friends treated 
him with great forbearance andjfteiiderneaa, but he 
became increasingly captious an * self-willed, and at 
length he quitted the Soc'jty, along with several 
other Friends who adhered to him. The unhappy 
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apostasy of George Keith gave riso to a spirit of 
I discord among Friends in Pennsylvania, which gave 
i much concern to the members of the Society, not 
only in America, but also in England. Some Friends 
in Aberdeen who had long known George Ke.ith, ad- 
dressed an earnest appeal to him on the subject of the 
differences to which lie had given rise in the Society. 
An admonitory letter was also sent from Friends in 
England to Friends in America on the points in dis¬ 
pute. Nothing, however, would move the unhappy 
man, but proceeding from bad to worse, he mid his 
adherents set np a separate meeting of their own, 
under the designation of Christian Quakers and 
Friends. 

But though George Kcilh had now assumed an 
independent position, he did not cense on that ac¬ 
count to haruss and annoy the Society at large, pro 
furring charges of unsouiulness against them. At 
the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers, hold in January 
1692, Keith accused them of meeting “to cloak 
heresies and deceit, ’ and maintained 11 that there 
were more damnable heresies and doctrines of devils 
among the Quakers than among any profession of 
Protestants." Such audacious and unmeasured ubusn 
could not he passed over in silence. Two Friends 
were appointed to visit Keith, and to call upon him 
to retract bis words. Ho received the deputation 
with the utmost haughtiness, and instead of listening 
to their counsels, he told them that “ he trampled 
upon the judgment of the meeting as dirt under iiis 
feet." All hopes of a reconciliation were now gone, 
and the Society eamo to the resolution of issuing a 
declaration of disunity with him. The testimony 
issued on the occasion was drawn up in the form of 
an address to the Society, in which the grounds of 
the proceeding wore set forth. Before publishing 
the document, it was thought right to give George 
Keith or those of his party who might wish, an oppor¬ 
tunity of porusing it. lie declined the oiler, however, 
and not only bo, but he maliciously published to 
the world that in thu proceedings with respect to 
him, all gospel order and Christian kindness had 
been violated. Against the judgment of the Quar¬ 
terly Meeting of Ministers, Keith determined to ap¬ 
peal to the eusuing Yearly Meeting. Meanwhile he 
published several pamphlets in vindication of him¬ 
self, which excited so strong a feeling in his favour, 
that many Friends united with lum and lus party, 
and a wide and distressing schism ensued. Separate 
meetings were set np at Philadelphia, Burlington, 
Neshaminy, and other places. Families were divided, 
and the ties of friendship broken. Husbands and 
wives, professedly of tlie same faith, no longer wor¬ 
shipped in the same house, and seldom, in short, lias 
a more painful spirit of division prevailed in any 
Christian body than was displayed on this occasion. 

At the Yearly fleeting in 1692, which was held 
at Burlington, it’ ( .vas fully expected that George 
Keith would follow up the appeal which he had taken 
agAinst the judgment of the Quarterly Meeting. 


When, however, the Yearly Meeting had convened, 
instead of proceeding in the usual course of the dis 
cipline, lie and his party met separately, calling 
themselves the Yearly Meeting, and proceeded te 
give judgment in favour of their leader, and issued 
nil epistle to that effect. They also drew up a Con¬ 
fession of Faith, with the \icw of vindicating their 
claim to genuine Quakerism. In these circumstances 
Friends judged it right to give forth a testimony in 
condemnation of the conduct of Keith, and a paper to 
that purport was signed by two hundred and fourteen 
Friends. Similar testimonies condemnatory of Keith 
and his adherents were given forth at the Yearly 
Meeting in Now England, in Maryland, and in Long 
Island. 

Finding his conduct so generally condemned in 
America, Keith resolved to s< ck the judgment of the 
Yearly Meeting of London on his case. Thither 
accordingly, he proceeded in 1694, and after a full 
investigation of the whole matters in dispute, a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to prepare a document em¬ 
bodying the sense and judgment of the meeting on 
the case, with the special injunction that those “that 
have separated lie charged in the name and power ui 
tiie Loivl Jesus Christ, to meet together with Friends 
in the lovo of God." The document having lieen 
drawn up, and approved by the Yearly Meeting, 
was communicated to George Keith as the deliberate 
judgment of Friends, hut inrtead of reeeiv itig tt in 
a proper spirit, lie asserted that the advico was that 
of a party, and not of the Society itspif. lie sought 
also to attract sympathizers and friends, but in vain; 
only a few evinced the slightest feeling in his favour. 
The Yearly Meeting in London perceiving that the 
deoiaion affected not Keith alone, hut all those in 
America who had separated with him, addressed a 
Christian exhortation to them in relerence to their 
separation from Friends as a body, and calling upon 
them to seek a reconciliation with their brethren. 
All efforts to accomplish an object so desirable were 
utterly unavailing. At the next Yearly Meeting in 
London, the unsatisfactory conduct of George Keith 
was again brought under notice. He was allowed to 
read a written statement in vindication of bis con¬ 
duct, concluding, however, with an offer to prove that, 
the writings of FriendB contained gross errors. On 
his withdrawal the meeting decided not to own nor 
receive him nor his testimony while he remains 
thereliiSbut to testify against him and his evil works 
of strife and division. C "the following day Keith 
was admitted to hear, and if he inclined, to reply to 
the decision of the meeting. On this occasion he 
broke forth into the most bitter and intemperate 
language towards Friends, and left the meeting 
abruptly. The Yearly Meeting now unanimously 
agreed no longer to recognize t'jx turbulent man as 
one in Teligious profession wit* item. Accordingly 
they issue£ the following minute: “It is the sense 
andjudgmer' * (bis meeting, that the said George 
Keith is gone ., blessed unity of the peace- 
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able Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hath there- 
• by separated himself from the holy fellowship of the 
Church of Christ; and that whilst he is in an unre¬ 
conciled and uncharitable state, he ought not to 
preach or pray in any of Friends’ meetings; nor be 
owned or received as one of us; until, by u public 
and hearty acknowledgment of the great oll'enee lie 
hath given, and hurt, lie bath done, and condemna¬ 
tion of himself, therefore, lie gives proof of his un¬ 
feigned repentance, and docs his endeavour to remote 
and take oft' the reproach he hath brought upon 
Truth and Frienda; which, in the love of (!od. we 
heartily desire for his soul’s sake." 

George Keith was thus formally cut oft' from the 
Society of Friends, as no longer worthy of church 
fellowship, and he therefore commenced holding se¬ 
parate meetings at Turner's llall in London, where 
he attracted crowds for a time to hear his discourses, 
which were full of the most bitter invectives against 
Friends. While this factious individual was thus 
endeavouring to gain adherents in England, his par¬ 
tisans in America were busily engaged in disturbing 
the peace ami unity of Friends in that country. In 
a short time, however, the Transatlantic Keithiiins 
became divided among themselves, and were split 
Into different sections. “ The Scparut ists,” say Friends 
from Philadelphia in 1698, “grow weaker and weak¬ 
er; many of them gone to the Baptists, some to the 
Episcopalians, and the rest are very inconsiderable 
•ml mean, some of whom come now and then to our 
meetings, and some, have lately brought in letters of 
condemnation.” The following year they had so far 
dwindled away that we find Friends declaring them 
to be almost- extinct. In an account of this sect 
written by Edwards, he makes a similar statement 
in regard to them. “ They soon declined," he says; 
“tlieir head deserted them, and went over to the 
Episcopalians. Some followed him thither; some 
returned to the Penn Quakers, and some went to 
other societies. Nevertheless many persisted in the 
separation. These, by resigning themselves, as they 
said, to the guidance of Scripture, began to find 
water iu the commission, Matt, xxviii. 19; Bread and 
Wine, in the command, Matt, xxvi, 26, 30; Com¬ 
munity of goods, love feasts, kiss of charity, right 
hand of fellowship, anointing the sick for recovery, 
and washing the disciples' feet, in other texts.—The 
Keithian Quakers ended in a kind of transformation 
into Keithian Baptists. They were called Qunker- 
Baptista, bocause they still retained the language, 
dress and manners, of the Quakers. But they ended 
in another kind of transformation into Seventh-day 
Baptists, though some went among the First-day 
Baptists, and other societies. However, these were 
the beginning of the Sabbatarians in tlds province.” 

For some years after he had been disowned by the 
body, Keith continued to wear the garb and to use 
the language of a Friend, but about the year 1700 
, be laid aside these peculiarities, and joinet the Epis¬ 
copal Church, accepting ordination at the hands of a j 
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bishop. Ill the course of two years after his ordina¬ 
tion be proceeded to America as a missionary, under 
the auspices of the “Society for the I'ropagathm m 
the Gospel iu Foreign Parts." One of the chief oh- 
jects of bis mission be declared to lie to “gather j! 
Quakers from Quakerism to the Mother Chuivli," | 
and during the two years he now spent iu America, In* 
frequently engaged in public disputation with Friends 
on tlieir peculiar tenets. At length he returned U 
England, where he boasted of the reiimrkulile. surccM 
which hud attended his labours on the other side ot 
the Atlantic. Whether true'or false, his statements 
were credited, and gained for him such favour that 
he was rewarded with the living of F.dlmrtou in Sus¬ 
sex. lie did not long survive to enjoy bis promo¬ 
tion, for in 1714 bis labours in the work of the min¬ 
istry were brought by death to a final termination. 

It is said that les last hours on oarlli were, disturbed 
with feelings of hitter remorse, on account of the 
turbulent life he had !cd. He wits even alleged to 
have given utterance to these words, “ 1 wish l had 
died when I was a Quaker; for then I am sure it 
would have been well with my soul." Before tbu . 
death of their founder the Kelt hums hod been tv Lolly 
scattered, some liuv iug joined the Baptists mid other 
denominations of Christians, while, the great majority 
returned to the Society of Friends. 

KF.LAM, the. science of the Word, a term used by 
the Mohammedans to describe tlieir scholastic divi¬ 
nity. On this part of their system the writings ol 
Mohammedan doctors are very numerous, tlieir opi¬ 
nions being much divided. 

KKBAMIANS, a Mohammedan sect, who main- ; 
tainod that God was possessed of a bodily form. 
They derived their name from (he originator of the 
sect, Mohammed hen Kerani. 

KEBAB], a Hindu sect who worshipped l)e#im 
her terrific forms, and were wont to offer up human 
sacrifices. The only votaries belonging to this sect 
still remaining in India are those who inflict upon 
themselves bodily tortures, and pierce fheir flesh 
with hooks or spits, following such practices as ate 
carried on in Bengal at the QiUltAii Pi ja (which 
sec). 

KKHBELA, a place esteemed peculiarly sacred by 
tlieftcilIITKS (which see), in consequence of the tomb 
of Houston the son of AH having been erected there. 

It is a favourite place of pilgrimage to the Persian 
Mohammedans, who are wont even to carry off a 
small portion of the sacred soil, and to put it in pads 
or bags for the purpose of placing it before them at 
their devotions, that their foreheads may rest upon 
it as they prostrate themselves. They thus flatter 
themselves that they are worshipping on holy ground. 

The Schiitc pilgrims resorting annually to Kerlela 
are estimated at 80,(XX), and the stream is incessant, 
for this pilgrimage has not, like that to Mecca, a fixed 
season. Another peculiar differlice is the succes¬ 
sion of caravans of the dead earned in coffins to lie 
interred at Kcrbola; aud the revolting custom is pro- 
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noted by t)>e idea that by thin act. of posthumous 
merit they shall atone for the greatest crimes. Eight 
thousand corpses are said to be brought annually from 
Persia. Kerbela rivals the Emilia as a place of pil¬ 
grimage, the former being the favourite resort of the 
iichiitex, the latter of the Samite*. 

KKItl and KET1B (Hub. read and written). In 
many Jewish manuscripts and printed editions of the 
Old Testament, a word is often found with a small 
circle attached to it, which is called Ketib or written; 
or with an asterisk over it and a word written in the 
margin of the same line, this being the Keri or read¬ 
ing. The intention of these two Masoretic marks is 
to give direction to write in this manner, but read in 
that manner. They are supposed by some Jewish 
writers to have been invented by Ezra; but others 
maintain, with much greater probability, that their 
origin is to be dated no further back than the time 
of the Mnsorites. Where there occurs a various 
reading, the wrong reading, the Kctib is written in 
the text, and the true reading, the A'm' is written 
on the margin. The Jews do not always insist that 
as an invariable rule, we should follow the Keri; on 
the contrary they hold that wo should prefer tho 
h'etib when it is authorized by the ancient versions 
and gives a better meaning. 

KETU11IM. See II arum;kapha. 

KEYS (Tiik Power of the). This expression, 
which has, since the Reformation, formed the sub¬ 
ject of a keen controversy between the Romanists 
and the Protestants, is derived from Mat. xvi. I!), 
“ And 1 will give unto thee tho keys of the kingdom 
of heaven: and whatsoever thou slmlt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven : nnd whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall he loosed in heaven.’’ ’The key 
is often used in Scripture metaphorically as a sym¬ 
bol of government, power, and authority. Thus Isa. 
xxii. 22, “And the key of the house of David will I 
lay upon his shoulder; so he shall open, and none 
shall shut; and he shall shut, and none shall open.” 
lit the East, a key was generally worn by the stew¬ 
ards of wealthy families as a symbol or token of their 
office. To give a person a key was therefore frequently 
used to denote the investing him with a situation of 
authority and trust. Hence, when our Saviour as¬ 
sures Peter that he would give him the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, many Protestant writers inter¬ 
pret his words as implying tho power of preaching 
the gospel officially, of administering the sacraments 
as a steward of the mysteries of God, arid as a faith¬ 
ful servant whom the Lord hath set over his house¬ 
hold. Other Protestant divines again allege that to 
Peter personally and exclusively was assigned the 
power of the keys, that is the honour of opening the 
gates of the kingdom of heaven, or in other words, 
the Christian or gospel dispensation to the Jews at 
the day of PontocAt, and then to the Gentiles when 
lie went down to Cornelius at Ctesarea. The Kom&n 
Catholics, on the other hand, maintain that by the 
power of the keys vve must understand a special au¬ 


thority given to Peter over the church of Christ, 
supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction which tiiey allege 
belongs also to the Pope, as being the successor ot 
Peter, and, therefore, having the power of excommu¬ 
nicating and absolving, as well as of opening and 
shutting the gates of Paradise at pleasure. 

'The ancient Jewish Rabbis or Doctors, if we mav 
credit the statements of later Jewish writers, received 
a key in entering upon their office as an emblem of 
the grand official duty which it was incumbent upon 
them faithfully to discharge, that of opening the 
meaning of the law by their public teaching. The 
expression, “ the power of the keys," is exegetically 
explained by the phrase, “binding and loosing," 
which Light foot, Schuetgon, and others skilled in 
Rabbinical lore, explain as denoting the power ot 
declaring what was binding on men’s consciences; 
and that from the obligation of which they were 
loosed or free. It is worthy of notice, that the 
power of binding and loosing which is mentioned by 
our Lord as an exercise of the power of the keys in 
Mat. xvi. 19, already quoted, is stated elsewhere as 
having been conferred not on Peter alone, but on all 
the apostles. Thus in Mat. xviii. 1ft, Jesus says, 
addressing the whole apostolic college, “ Verily J say 
unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be hound in heaven: and whatsoever ye shall louse 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven." The Fathers 
also generally agree in ascribing to all the apostles 
the power of the keys. Jesus claims for himself the 
power of the kpys when he says, “1 am he that hath 
the key of David, that openeth and no man shutteth, 
and shutteth and no man openeth.” Such expres¬ 
sions plainly indicate that Christ has sole power and 
authority in his church. Whatever may therefore 
he the extent of the power which is given to the 
apostles in conferring upon them the power of the 
keys, it must be something essentially different from 
the kingly power and authority of Christ. 

The power of the keys as exercised by the apos¬ 
tles and their associates was peculiar to themselves. 
They sometimes inflicted miraculous punishment 
upon notorious offenders, as upon Ananias and Sap- 
pliira, and Elymas the sorcerer. And in many cases 
also they loosed persons from supernatural diseases 
But the power of the keys, in so far as it has de¬ 
scended to the Christian ministry, simply implies 
two things—an authority to preach the gospel, and 
an authority to administer discipline in the church 
by binding 'and loosing, by inflicting and removing 
censures. And their proceedings, when conducted 
agreeably to Scripture, are believed to be ratified in 
| heaven. 

I The Church of Rome considers the power of tlw 
keys as extending beyond the infliction of churcn 
censures to the remission or retention of sins. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the Roman Pontifical a prayer occun 
•in the con|tctation of a bishop, beseeching that the 
power of the keys, of remitting and retaining sins 
might be given to eveiy one ordained to that office 
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The Council of Trent also confirms this view of the 
matter by their decision, which declares the power of 
the key# to have been left by Christ to “ all priests 
his vicars as presidents and judges, to whom all 
mortal sins were referred into which the faithful 
might fall.” Den# again says, *■ That Peter did not 
receive the keys as a private person, hut a# supremo 
pastor, and for the benefit of the Church; and from 
him, by ordinary right, the power of the keys i« de¬ 
rived to other superiors, bishops, and pastor* of the 
Church." The theory of the Papacy, however, whirli 
is taught by many Komish divines, is, that the power 
of the key*, which was conferred upon Peter, belongs 
to the Tope as the successor of Peter; and even ad¬ 
mitting that it was given by Christ to all the apostles, 
and therefore has descended to the priests and bishop* 
their successors, they hold that it must he principally 
rusted in the Pope as the bishop of bishops, and the 
head of all ecclesiastical influence and authority in the 
church on earth. Thus Humanists seek to vest in the 
Pope a supremacy ovor the church, and in Hie highest 
sense in which the words can apply to any one on 
earth, in him is vested the power of the keys. In 
opposition to this claim which Homanisls allege for 
the Pope, Protestants contend that it rests on a series 
of unfounded assumptions; for instance, on the su¬ 
premacy of Peter, his having actually been bishop of 
Rome, and the transmission of his power to all future 
bishops of Home. 

KIIAK1S, one of the Voijthmm sects of Hindus, 
founded by Kil, a disciple, though not immediately, 
of Kamauand. The history of the sect is not well 
known, and it seems to be of modern origin. Its 
members, though believed to be numerous, appear to 
be either confuted to a few particular districts, or to 
lead a wandering life. The Khakis are distinguished 
from the other Vaixhnams by the application of clay 
and ashes to their dress or persons. Those who 
reside in fixed establishments generally dress like 
other Vaiahnavas, but those who lead a wandering 
life, go either naked, or nearly so, smearing their 
bodies with the pale gray mixture of ashes and earth. 
They also frequently wear the Jala, or braided diair, 
after the fashion of the votaries of Shiva, some of 
whose characteristic practices they follow, blending 
them with the worship of Vishnu, of Situ, and par¬ 
ticularly of Hanuman. Many Kha Jew are found about 
F&rakh&bad, but their principal seat is at Hanuman 
Gerk, in Ottde. 

KHALIF. See Caliph. 

KHANDAS, the elements of sentient existence 
among the Bndhists, of which there are five con¬ 
stituents:—(l.) The organized body, or the whole of 
being, apart from the mental processes; (2.) Sensa¬ 
tion ; (3.) Perception ; (4.) Discrimination ; (5.) Con¬ 
sciousness. The four last Khandas are results or 
properties of the first, which must be understood as 
including the soul as well as the body. At death, 
the Bndhists believe the Khandas eirtirlly vanish. 
Gotam* says that none of the Khandas, taken sepa¬ 


rately, are the self, and that, taken conjointly, tlu-y | 
are not the self. There is no such thing os a soul i 
apart from the five Khandas. | 

KHANDOHA, an incarnation of Shiva, the same : 
which is called also IlHAlltAV (which sec). The | 
principal temple of Khaiuloba is at Jejuri. H was ' 
endowed by llolkar with mi annual sunt of 10,000 ; 
rupees, anil the IVshwu's government granted a like i 
stmt. A large sum also Accrues to the temple from ; 
its offerings, part of which were demanded back l>y 
government, till, «n Christian principles, this branch 
of revenue was altniuloned by Sir Robert Grant. A 
fraternity of Vira. amounting to about fifty men, is 
at tael led to the temple, besides n sisterhood of twice 
the number of Murali. One of the Vim is required 
at the annual festival to run a sword through ltis 
thigh, and afterwards to walk through the town as i( 
nothing hod happened to him. Thu Murali are un¬ 
married females, consecrated by their parents to the 
god, anil sent, when they grow up, to the temple at 
Jejuri, that they may lead a life of sacred pros¬ 
titution. 

K11AHHJITUS, or revoltcrs, a Mohammedan »prt 
who originally withdrew from Ali, mid maintain that 
the Imam need not he of the tribe of Kureish, nor 
even a freeman, provided he lie just mid qualified 
They maintain too, that if unfit he. may he deposed, 
and that the office itself is not iudiNpousahli:. 

KHATA, or Scarf ok Hm:smn(sk, ait article i 
which is considered in Thibet as conveying to the 
individual on whom it is bestowed many blessings 
from above. It is thus described by M. Hue, in his 
‘Travels in Tartary, Tliijiet, mid China:'—“Tito 
K lint a is a piece of silk, nearly as tine as gauze, and 
of so very pale a bine as to ho almost white. Its 
length about triples its breadth, and the two extre¬ 
mities are generally fringed. Then* are Khntas of 
all sizes and all prices, for a Khalit is an object with 
which neither pour nor rich can dispense. No one 
ever moves unless protided with a supply. When 
you go to pay a visit, when you go to ask a favour, 
or to acknowledge one, you begin with displaying the 
Kliata; you take it in both Inqids, and offer it to the 
person whom you desire to honour. When two 
friends, who have not seen each other for a long 
time, meet, their first, proceeding is to interchange a 
Kliata; it is as much a matter of course ns shaking 
hands in Europe. When yon write, it is usual to 
enclose a Kliata in the letter. We cannot exaggerate 
the importance which the Thibctians, the Bi-Fan, the 
Houng-Mao-Eul, and all the people who dwell to¬ 
wards the western shores of the Blue Sea, attach to 
the ceremony of the Kliata. With them, it is the 
purest and sincerest expression of all the noblest 1 
sentiments. The most gracious words, the most 
magnificent presents, go for not hing,jf unaccompanied 
with the Kliata; whereas, with thp Kliata, the com¬ 
monest objects become of infinitcpralue. If any one 
comes, Kliata in hand, to ask you a favour, to refuse 
the favour would be a great breach of propriety 
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This Thibetiati custom is very general among the 
Tartars, and especially in their Lamaseries; and 
Rhatas, accordingly, form a very leading feature of 
commerce with the Chinese at Tang-Keou-Eul. The 
Thihctiau embassy never passes through the town 
without purchasing a prodigious number of these 
articles.” 

KHATIB, an ordinary Mohammedan priest, who 
conducts the worship of the mosque on the Fridays, 
lie recites the prayers, and often preaches a sermon. 

KHATME1I, a recitation of the whole Karon, 
which occupies about nine hours, and is customary 
at the funerals, weddings, and public festivals of 
Mohammedans, being regarded as meritorious in 
those who liear the expense. 

KHEMAII, one of the principal female disciples 
of Budha (which see). 

KlIIRKMAH (Arab., a torn robe), a name given 
to the dress generally worn by Dervishes (which 
sec). The Mussulmans pretend that it was the dress 
of the ancient prophets. 

KHLESTOVSHCIIIKI (from Slav., khlestat, to 
flog), a Beet of dissenters from the Jti/uxo-Grn'k 
church. They arc a kind of Flwjdhn,tn, and a 
branch of the Skoptzl (which sec). They impose 
upon themselves flagellation and some other pen¬ 
ances, and they are said to have mysterious doc¬ 
trines and rites, marked by the wildest superstition. 
They are accused of the same guilty extravagances 
which were ascribed to the Adamites (which see). 
The police of Moscow, it seems, surprised one of 
their meetings in 1810, and it was proved, by the in¬ 
vestigation which followed on this discovery, that 
the Khltstovshrhik! are only a lower or prejuiratory 
grade of the Sko/itzi; that they have a community 
of women, although, in order to conceal it, they live 
in couples, married by priests of the established 
elutre.li. At their meetings they often jump about 
until they fall down from exhaustion; a practice 
not altogether unknown even it> England. (See 
Jumpers.) 

KHONDS (Religion of the). The Rhonds are 
a wild aboriginal tribe,.in Orissa, that portion of Hin¬ 
dustan which lies between the mountains of the 
Dekkan and the sea-coast. Their religion is very 
peculiar, and in its whole features entirely distinct 
from Hinduism. Their supreme god is called Bera- 
I’ennou (which see), the god of light, who created 
for himself a consort, the earth-goddess called Tan- 
Pcnnou, the source of evil in the world. The god of 
light arrested the action of physical evil, while he 
left man at perfect liberty to reject or receive moral 
evil. They who rejected it were deified, while the 
! great mass of mankind who received it were con¬ 
demned to all kinds of physical suffering, with death, 
besides being deprived of the immediate care of the 
Creator, and doonrjd to the lowest State of moral 
degradation. Bura^’er.nou and his consort, mean¬ 
while, contended for superiority, and thus the ele¬ 
ments of good and evil came to be in constant collision 


both in the heart of man and in the world aroirnd 
him. At this point the Rhonds diverge into two 
sects, which are thus described by Major Macpherson 
in an interesting memoir read before the Asiatic 
Society, and inserted in their Journal:—“ One sect,” 
says he, “ holds that the god of light completely 
conquered the earth-goddess, and employs her, still 
the active principle of evil, as the instrument of his 
moral rule. That he resolved to provide a partial 
remedy for the consequences of the introduction of 
evil, by enabling man to attain to a state of moderate 
enjoyment, upon earth, and to partial restoration to 
communion with the Creator after death. And that, 
to ell’ect this purpose, lie created those classes of 
subordinate deities, and assigned fo them the office— 
first, of instructing man in the arts of life, and regu¬ 
lating the powers of nature for his use, upon the con¬ 
dition of his paying to them due worship; secondly, 
of administering a system of retributive justice 
through subjection to which, and through the prac- . 
tice of virtue during successive lives upon earth, the 
soul of man might attain to beatification. The other 
sect hold, upon the. other hand, that the earth-god¬ 
dess remains uncompleted; that the god of light 
could not, in opposition to her will, carry out his 
purpose with respect to man’s temporal lot; and 
that man, therefore, owes his elevation from the state 
of physical suffering into which he fell through the 
reception of evil, to the direct exercise of her power 
to confer blessings, or to her permitting him to receiie 
the good which flows from the god of light, through 
the inferior gods, to all who worship them. Witl 
respect to man’s destiny after death, they belienj 
that the god of light carried out his purpose. Amt 
they believe that the worship of the earth-goddess 
by human sacrifice, is the indispensable condition on 
which these blessings have been granted, and their 
continuance may be hoped for; the virtue of the rite 
availing not only for those who practise it, but for all 
niAnkiud. 

“ In addition to these human sacrifices, which still 
continue to be offered annually, in order to appease 
the wrath of Tori, and propitiate her in favour of 
agriculture, there is a fearful amount of infanticide 
Among the Khond people. It exists iti some of. the 
tribes of the sect of Boora to such an extent, that no 
female infant is spared, except when a woman’s first 
child is female; and thftt'villages containing a hun¬ 
dred houses may be seen without a female child.” 

The revolting rites of human sacrifice and female 
infanticide have prevailed from time immemorial 
among these barbarous people. The British govern¬ 
ment, however, has happily succeeded in almost com¬ 
pletely abolishing these bloody rites. Many children, 
who had been stolen from their parents, and sold to the 
Rhonds for sacrifice, have been rescued from a cruel 
death, and put into asylums for Christian education 
and training. The manner in which the revolting 
human sacrifices were conducted by the Rhonds is 
thus described by Mr. Fry, a government agent, wlio 
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id rescued numbers from the sacrificial knife:— 

‘ The victim," ho informs us, “ is surrounded by a 
crowd of half-intoxicated Khonds, and is dragged 
around some open space, when the savages, with 
loud shouts, rush on the victim, cutting the living 
flesh piecemeal from the bones, till nothing remains 
but the head and bowels, which are left untouched. 
Death has by this time released the unhappy victim 
from his torture; the head and bowels aro then 
burnt, and the ashes mixed with grain.” These 
Meriah sacrifices, as they aro called, are almost 
abolished. 

KHOUS, a god worshipped by the ancient. Slavo¬ 
nians, an imago of whom existed at Kioff before tlio 
introduction of Christianity. They were wont to 
offer to this deity the Icomvot/, or wedding-cake, 
and to sacrifice liens in honour of him. 

KHOTBEH, a prayer which Mohammed was 
accustomed to recite, and in which example he was 
followed by his successors. It consists of two parts. 
The first is appropriated to the Deity, the prophets, 
the first four caliphs and their contemporaries. The 
second includes the prayer for the reigning sovereign. 
The Khotbeh at present in use on the Fridays in the 
Mohammedan mosques in Turkey is as follows:— 
“Thanks be to the Most High, that supreme and 
immortal Being who has neither wife nor children 
nor equal on earth or in the heavens, who favours 
acts of compunction in his servants, and pardons 
their iniquities. We believe, wc confess, we. bear 
witness, that there is no God but God alone, the sole 
God, who admits no association. Happy belief, to 
which is attached heavenly blessedness. We also 
believe in our Lord our support, our master Moham¬ 
med his servant, his friend, his prophet, who has 
been directed in the true way, favoured by divine 
oracles, and distinguished by marvellous works. May 
the divine blessing be on him, on his posterity, on 
his wives, on his disciples, on the orthodox' kfialifs 
endowed with doctrine, virtue, and sanctity, and on 
the viziers of his age, particularly on tiie Imam, the 
true khalif of God’s prophet, the prince of believers, 
Abubekr, the pious certifier, pleasing to the Eternal; 
on the Imam, the true khalif of God's prophet, the 
prince of believers, Omar, the pure discriminator, 
pleasing to God; on the Imam, tho true khalif of 
God’s prophet, the prince of believers, Othnum, the 
possessor of the two lights; on the Imam, the true 
khalif of God’s prophet, the prince of believers, Ali, 
the generous, the upright, pleasing to God; on the 
two great Imams, perfeet in virtue and doctrine, dis¬ 
tinguished in knowledge and in works, illustrious in 
race and in nobility, resigned to the will of God and 
the decrees of destiny, patient in reverses and mis- 
fortunes, the princes of the heavenly youth, the pupils 
of the eyes of the faithful, the lords of true believers, 
Haesan and Hossein, pleasing to God, to whom may 
all be equally pleasing. 0 jfls assistants, 0 ye faith¬ 
ful, fear God, and enbmit to Him. OmA, pleasing 
to God, has said, Hie prophet of God pronounced 


these words: Let thcro be no actions but those 
founded on good intentions. The prophet of God is 
truthful iu what he said. He is truthful in what he 
said. Ali, the friend of God, and tho minister of the 
heavenly oracles, said, Know that the best word is 
the Word of God, most powerful, most merciful, most 
compassionate. Hear his holy commandment. When 
you hear the Koran, listen to it with respect, and in 
silence, for it will bo made to you piety. I take 
refuge with God from the stoned devil. In the name 
of God, the merciful, the compassionate in truth, 
good deeds efface bad ones.” 

Hero the preacher repeats several versos of thr 
Koran, to which the muezzin* chant Amen. Ho then 
commences tho second Khotbeh , which runs thus 
“ In honour to his prophet, and for distinction to his 
pure soul, this high and great God, whose word is on 
order and a command, has said, Certainly God and 
his angels bless the prophet. Bless him, ye believers, 
address to him pure and sincere salutations. 0 God, 
bless Mohammed, the Emir of Emirs, the chief of the 
prophets, who is perfect, accomplished, endowed with 
eminent qualities, tlm glory of the human race, our 
lord and the lord of both worlds, of temporal and o 
eternal life. O ye who are enamoured of his beauty 
and of his fame, address to him pure and sincere 
salutations. Bless, () God, Mohammed, and the 
posterity of Mohammed, as thou hast blessed Abra¬ 
ham and the posterity of Abraham. Certainly thou 
art adorable, thou art great; sanctify Mohammed, 
and the posterity of Mohammed, as thou hast sanc¬ 
tified Abraham and the posterity of Abraham. Cer¬ 
tainly thou art adorable, thou art great. 0 God, 
have pity on tho orthodox khalifs, distinguished by 
doctrine, virtue, and heavenly gifts, with which thou 
hast laden those who have acted with truth and 
justice. O God, assist, sustain, and defend thy ser¬ 
vant, the greatest of sultans, the most eminent o( 
khalifs, the king of Arabs, and Ajene, the servant of 
the two holy cities, sultan, son of a sultan, Sultan 

-, whose khalifat may the Supreme Being make 

eternal, and perpetual his empire and power, Ainon. 
O God, exalt those who cxhIj religion, and lower 
those who lower religion. J’roteet the Moslem sol¬ 
diers, the orthodox armies, and grant us health, tran¬ 
quillity, prosperity to us, to pilgrims, to the military, 
to citizens, as well to those at home as to those who 
travel by land and sea; finally, to the whole Moslem 
people. Health to all the prophets and all the 
heavenly messengers. Eternal praises to God. the 
Creator and Governor of the universe. Certainly 
God commands equity and benevolence, ho com¬ 
mands and recommends the care of our relations, he 
prohibits unlawful things, sins, prevarications. He 
counsels you to obey his precepts, and to keep them 
carefully in your memory." 

A Khotbeh, iu substance the same, is used on the 
first Friday after the New Year. Resides the bene¬ 
diction on the prophet, his fcjr successors, and the 
two sons of Ali, a blessing is invoked on their mother 

iu 
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Farimah, suid grandmother Khadijah; Ayeslia, the 
mother of the faithful, and the real of the prophet's 
pure wives; on the six wlio remained of the ten 
noble and just persona who swore allegiance under 
the tree, Tallin, Alzobier, Saad, Said, Abdulrahman, 
Ibn Auf, and all the companions, and the two suc¬ 
ceeding generations. This prayer, and frequently a 
moral discourse, is delivered from the pulpit by the 
Kkatih. who holds a wooden sword reversed, a cus¬ 
tom said to be peculiar to the cities taken from the 
unbelievers. 

KIIUMBANDAS, an order of beings among the 
Hiuthiuls, who are believed to be the attendants of 
Wirwlha, who is one of the four guardian daaan. 
The Khumhandns have blue garments, hold a sword 
and shield of sapphire, and are mounted on blue 
horses. They form ono of the thirteen orders of in¬ 
telligence, exclusivo of the supreme Emilias. They 
arc monsters of immense size and disgusting form. 

KID-WORSHIP. A remarkable prohibition oc¬ 
curs in three different passages of the Old Testament, 
couched in these words, “ Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother's milk." This precept has been 
supposed to be intended to guard the Hebrews 
against some idolatrous or superstitious practice of 
the neighbouring heathen nations. In this explana¬ 
tion some of the Jewish expositors coincide, though 
they liavo not been able to cite any instance of such 
a practice. Dr. Cudworth, however, in bis Treatise 
on the Lord's Supper, states, that in an old Caraite 
commentary on the Pentateuch, it Is mentioned as 
having been a practice of the ancient heathens when 
they had gathered in all their fruits, to take a kid 
and boil it in the milk of its dam, and then in a 
magical way to go about and besprinkle with it their 
trees, fields, gardens, and orchards; thinking that by 
this means they would fructify and bring forth fruit 
more abundantly flic following year. Horace seems 
to allude to a custom of this kind. Abarbancl also 
refers to such a practice as followed, in some parts of 
Spain, even in his time. Spencer mentions a similar 
rite as in use among the Sahians. Bloody sacrifices 
of cocks and kids arc wont to be offered to the Hindu 
god Vishnu. 

KIEW, a holy city among the ancient Slavonians. 
It was situated on the right bank of the Dnieper or 
BoryBthenes. In this city nearly all the gods of the 
Slavic race were at one time assembled. The inhab¬ 
itants of Kiew, in their annual voyages to the Black 
Sea in the month of .June, were wont to disemlmrk 
on an island, at the distance of four days’ journey 
from the mouth of the river, and there they offered 
heir sacrifices under an oak. 

KITillAMITES. See Methodist (Webletah) 
New Connexion. 

KING, the canonical sacred books of the Chinese, 
which arc believed to be the most ancient literary 
monuments of Chfea, and to possess an authority far 
higher than any other ancient, writings. All these, 
production* of the shing-jlu, or holy man, ate consi¬ 


dered to be absolutely and infallibly true. The old¬ 
est of the sacred books is the Yih-king, said to have 
been written by Fuh-he, the reputed founder of the 
Chinese civilization. The second of the Chinese 
sacred books is the Shoo-king, which is chiefly his¬ 
torical, stretching from the reign of Yaou, one 
of the very earliest emperors, to the life-time of 
Confucius. The SIte-kivg is the third of the sacred 
books, comprising 311 odes, and other lyrics, gen 
orally breathing a moral tone. Inferior in autho 
rity to these three, but still regarded as a sacred 
book, is the lae-ke, the Chinese book of rites and 
manners. The four just mentioned, along with the 
Tsun-tmo, a historical work by Confucius, form the 
Woo-king or Five Sacred Writings of the Chinese, 
the monuments of the “ holy men ” of antiquity, and 
bonce regarded or the foundation of all history and 
ethics, politics, philosophy, and religion in China. 

KING OF SACRIFICES. See Ubx Sacror- 


ITM. 

KINrAN SllDDAK. See Cloth (Purchase 
op the). 

KINSMAN. See Avenger of Blood. 

K1RCIIKNTAG (Her. church diet), a free asso¬ 
ciation of pious professors, ministers, and laymen of 
Protestant Germany, for the discussion of the reli¬ 
gious and ecclesiastical questions of the day, and for 
the promotion of the interests of practical Chris¬ 
tianity embraced under the term Inner Mission 
(which see). It was originated in 1848, and meets 
annually in one of tho leading cities of Germany. 
Its doctrinal basis is the Bible as explained by the 
ecumenical symbols and evangelical confessions of 
the sixteenth century. It comprehends four Protes¬ 
tant denominations, the Lutheran, German Reform¬ 
ed, United Evangelical, and the Moravian, but it 
holds fraternal intercourse with ail foreign Evangeli¬ 
cal Societies and Churches, who hold the basis of the 
Diet, aud may choose to send delegates to represent 
them at its meetings. All parts of Germany, espe¬ 
cially Prussia and Wtirtemberg, send delegates to this 
body; but it is discountenanced and disowned by 
the rationalists and semi-rationalists as well as the 
rigid Lutherans. 

This German Church Diet originated with the 
most eminent evangelical ministers and laymen of 
Germany, headed by a true Christian nobleman, von 
Bethmann Hollweg, who has presided at every one 
of its meetings. The first Kirchentag, which consisted 
of five hundred members, met on the 21st of Septem¬ 
ber 1848 in Wittenberg, and in that very church to 
the doors of which Luther affixed his ninety-five 
theses. “ It was Indeed,” says Mr. Thomas H, Glad¬ 
stone, “a new arid interesting sight to behold the 
learned professor seated side by side with the simple- 
minded Christian, the dignified ecclesiastic taking 
brotherly counsel with the humble lay-missionary ot 
provincial school teacher. It was no less a strangely 
novel spectacle to see the strongest upholders^?the 
respective orthodoxies, Lutheran and Reformed, for- 
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getting doctrinal differences iu the harmony of The Kirchetitag, like the Evangelical Alliance, is 
Christian purpose and Christian love; still more to not a union of churches, but R union of Christians, 

see the object of their common jealousy, the ‘ Unit- both ministers and laymen. It is not a legislative 

ed’ Church, as well as the Moravian and other dis- assembly, but a meeting of Christians from all parts 

senting communities, completing the picture of Chris- of the world, for the purpose of consulting about the 

tian union and brotherly love by being admitted to common interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Rut 

their association without question of their ecclesias- at the same time it differs from the Evangelical Al- 


tical polity or church rule. All seemed to point to 
the dawning of a better day. And the tempest of 
persecution with which the church was assailed, ap¬ 
peared already converted into a blessing, in the re¬ 
cognition of its essential unity, and the sense of the 
mutual dependence of its parts as members of that 
mystic body which is one in its living Head. This 
feeling of Christian fellowship was heightened to the 
sublime, and received an expression too deeply af¬ 
fecting ever to be erased from the memory of those 
who witnessed the scene, when, at a solemn moment 
i on the last day, the earnest Krummacher, in one of 
his fervent addresses, pledged the members to stand 
true to one another in the day of persecution, which 
seemed about to burst upon them, and received in 
the prolonged affirmation of the whole assembly, the. 
assurance that they would bear each other as mem¬ 
bers of one family in their hearts and prayers, would 
receive each other in the day of persecution to house 
and home till the storm should be overpast, and 
would account as their own sisters and their own 
children the widows and orphans of the brother who 
should seal his testimony by the martyr’s death.” 

This first meeting of the Kirchentag lasted for 
three days, and the result of its deliberations, which 
were conducted with the greatest order and solem¬ 
nity, was that two very important resolutions were 
unanimously passed:— 

“ 1. That an invitation should be addressed to all 
the Protestant churches of Germany, to hold on the 
5th of November 1848, the Sunday following the 
anniversary of the Reformation, a day of general 
prayer and humiliation, in order to begin the work 
of the regeneration of Protestantism with the same 
s , spirit of true evangelical repentance, with which 
‘M Lather commenced the Reformation, and which he 
h so clearly expressed in the very first of his ninety- 
K five theses. 

p; ”2. A resolution to form a confederation of all 
those German churches which stand on the ground 
of the reformatory confessions, not for the purpose of 
-an amalgamation of these churches and an extinction 
of their peculiarities and relative independence, but 
for the representation and promotion of the essential 
qnity and brotherly harmony of thrf evangelical 
churottes; for united testimony against every thing 
unevangeiical; for mutual counsel and aid; for the 
decision of controversies; for the furtherance of ec¬ 
clesiastical and social reforms, especially loner Mis¬ 
sion; for the protection and defence of the divine 
and human rights and liberties of the evangelical 
clmrdh; for faming and promoting the bond of 
k soion with sill evangelical bodies out of Germany.” 


fiance in one point, that from its first formation it 
contemplated a confederation of the churches of the 
Reformation. 

Prom its first formation in 1848, the Kirchentag 
lias met every year except 1855, when it would have 
met, as had been fully arranged, at Hallo, had not the 
cholera broken out in that city. Its two first meet¬ 
ings took place at Wittenberg, lmt ever since they 
have been held at different towns, and the attend¬ 
ance of members Ims of course varied in amount. 
The meetings of thu Kirchentag continue for four 
days, two of which arc devoted to the congress oi 
Inner Mission. Each session is opened mid closed 
with devotional exercises, and the business is exclu¬ 
sively of a spiritual diameter, and separate sessions 
are held early in the morning, and late in the even 
ing for special objects of a practical kind, such as 
Sabbath observance, prison discipline, the establish¬ 
ment. of houses of refuge, the cultivation of religions 
art, nnd similar matters. 

The meeting of the Kirchentag at Berlin in 1853, 
was perhaps the most important of all the meetings 
which have beeu held. On that occasion the Augs¬ 
burg Confession of 1530 was unanimously adopted os 
the fundamental symbol of the entire Evangelical 
Church of Germany in all its branches, with the dis¬ 
tinct understanding, however, that the tenth article 
on the Lord's Supper should not exclude the Re¬ 
formed doctrine on the subject, and that this whole 
act should not. interfere at all with the peculiar posi¬ 
tion of those churches which never adopted the 
Augsburg Confession. Two thousand members of 
the Kirchetitag solemnly gave their assent to this 
decision, which was hailed by the king of Prussia, 
and the pious Protestants of Germany, as a most 
gratifying testimony of the doctrinal unity which 
prevailed in the great sections of German Protestant¬ 
ism, while at the same time it was a most powerful 
protest against both Romanism and Rationalism. 

The meetings which have been held since 1853 
have been characterized by a spirit of union and 
Christian love. Questions of great practical import¬ 
ance have been discussed with the utmost indepen¬ 
dence of mind, and yet. with the most commendable 
meekness and forbearance. Thus the Kirehentag 
has exercised a most salutary Christian influence, 
not only upon the cities in which its meetings are 
held, but even upon the remotest parts of Germany. 
It has promoted the cause of Chris^an union both at 
home and abroad. But the impulse which it has 
given to the work of Iknek MkfflON (which seej, 
may well be regarded as the crowning act of the 
Kirchentag, and though it is possible that the pro- 
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great of a high-church Lutheran spirit may ultimately 
break up this friendly confederation of Christian 
ministers and laymen, the benefit which lias already 
accrued from it to the cause of practical Christian¬ 
ity and Christian philanthropy will not soon be for¬ 
gotten. 

KIRIATII SlIEMA (Heb. the reading of the 
Shema), the recital by the Jews of certain passages 
of the Old Testament Scriptures called Sbema 
(which sec). 

KIRIN, a monster which occupies a conspicuous 
place in the fabulous legends of the Chinese and the 
Japanese. It is supposed to be not only gentle, in¬ 
nocent, and inoffensive, but virtuous and holy. It is 
never seen, therefore, but at the appearance of a par¬ 
ticular constellation, and at the nativity of some 
worthy benefactor of his race. The Kirin of Japan 
is a dragon with three claws, and that of China with 
five. 

KIRK (Qer. kirc/ie , Gr. kuriake, Sax. or Tcuf. 
kerke), a place set apart for divine worship. It is 
also applied to the congregation which assombles in 
one place, and to the various congregations which n 
their collective capacity form one communion. 

KISLAli AGA, the chief of the black eunuchs 
in Turkey, who is intrusted with superintendence of 
all the mosques. 

KISSING (Sacked). The ancient heathens were 
accustomed to kiss the hands, the feet, the knees, or 
even the mouths of the gods. It was also accounted 
a part of dovotion to kiss the doors of the temples, 
the pillars and the posts of the gates. Among ido¬ 
laters, in times as remote as the days of Job, it 
seems to have been a customary act of worship to 
their distant or unsoen deities to kiss the hand. To 
this there is an evident allusion in Job xxxi. 26, 27, 
“ If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness; and my heart hath been so- 
cretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand.” 
At the inauguration of the ancient Jewish kings, the 
principal men of the kingdom, as an expression of 
their homage to the new monarch, kissed either his 
feet or his knees. A reference to this act of homage 
seems to be made in Ps. ii. 12, “ Kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when his 
wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him.” An Oriental shows his 
respect to a superior by kissing his hand and putting 
it to his forehead; but if the superior be of a kind 
and condescending turn of mind, he will snatch 
away his hand as soon as the other has touched it; 
then the inferior puts his own fingers to his lips, and 
aftorwards to his forehead. The Mohammedan pil¬ 
grims, as a religious duty, kiss the black stone hi the 
Kaaba (which see) at Meoca. Kissing as a mark 
of idolatrous reverence is referred to in Hosea xiii. 
2, “ Let the men tbit sacrifice kiss the calves arid 
l Kings xix. 18, “And every mouth which hath not 
kissed him," that is, Baal. The Roman Catholic# 
make very frequent use of this ceremony in religious 


worship. Thus they kiss the crucifix and the relics 
of saints. In sprinkling the holy water, the priest 
kisses the aspergillum or sprinkling brush; and at 
the procession on Falin-Sunday the deacon kisses the 
palm which he presents to the priest. In the rite of 
ordination, as laid down in the Romish Pontifical, 
the ordained priests kiss the hand of the Pontiff. 
On numberless occasions the ceremony of kissing as 
a religious rite is practised among Romanists. One 
of the most extraordinary instances, however, of the 
use of this mode of expressing sacred homage and re¬ 
spect is that of kissing the Pope’s foot or toe, which 
has been required by Popes as a token of respect from 
the secular power since the eighth ccntuty. The 
first who received this honour was Pope Constantine 
I. It was paid him by the Emperor Justinian II. on 
his entry into Constantinople in A. ». 710. But the 
first Pope who made it imperative was Valentine I. 
about A. n. 827, who required every one to kiss his 
foot; and from that time this mark of reverence ap¬ 
pears to have been expected by all the Popes. 
When this ceremony is to be performed, the Pope 
wears a slipper with a cross upon it which is kissed. 

KISS OF PEACE. One of the most conspi¬ 
cuous features in the character of the early Chris¬ 
tians, was the love which they bore one to another; 
and in token of Christian affection they were accus¬ 
tomed when they met together to kiss each other. 
This outward expression of love was manifested in 
their private houses, at their public meetings, and on 
all suitable occasions. Such a practice, however, 
was avoided on the public streets, lest it should be 
misunderstood and misrepresented by their heathen 
fellow-citizens. When they met their pastor they 
were accustomed to bow their heads, and to receive 
his benediction, but afterwards, when greater Rever¬ 
ence was attached to the clerical office, the practice 
was introduced of kissing the hands of their pastor, 
and embracing his feet. In the early Christian 
church after baptism had been administered to a con¬ 
vert, he was received into the church by the first 
kiss of Christian brotherhood, the Salutation of peace, 
and from that time he had the right of saluting all 
Christians with this fraternal sign. But Clement of 
Alexandria complains that even, in his day the kiss 
of peace had become a mere form, a matter of out¬ 
ward display, which excited the suspicion of the 
heathen. This early Father objects to such a cere¬ 
mony on the ground that love shows itself not in the 
brotherly kiss, but in the disposition of the heart. 
This outward form of salutation, however, a# a token 
of Christian affection, appears to have been an apos¬ 
tolic custom, as it is frequently mentioned in the 
writings of the apostles. Thus, for example, it is 
referred to in Rom. vvi. 16, 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 12, 1 These. ▼. 26, and 1 Pet. v. 14. This 
practice continued in use for several centuries. It 
was usual after baptism, both in the case of infanta 
and adults, as late as the fifth century, but after that 
time it eeedts to have been superseded by the simple 
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salutation, Pax tecum, Peace be with you. The kies The superior responded by laying the palms of his , 
of peace was also one of the rites of the sacramental hands upon his knees, and nodding or bowing, more 
service, and not only so, but it was observed on com* or less low, according to the rank of the other party, 
tnon occasions of public worship. It was omitted on KNEELEIiS. See Gknpflectentkb. 

Good Friday in commemoration of the traitorous KNEELING IN PRAYER. This seems to be ! 

kiss of Judas Iscariot. To prevent the abuses which a proper and becoming attitude in devotion, and i 

might naturally arise out of this practice, the differ- abundant authority for the practice is found in Scrip- 
ent sexes were not permitted to interchange this tiirc. Thus we find it distinctly mentioned iii 
salutation with one another. The kiss of peace was 2 Chrou. vi. 13, Dan. vi. 10, Luke xxii. 41, Acts vii. 
often a matter of taunt and reproach on the part of 60, and Eph. iii. 14. The expression to bow the 
the enemies of Christianity, but it was still con- knee, is referred to in 1 Kings xix. 18, as denoting 
tinued through the eighth aud ninth centuries, even to perform mi act of worship; and in this sense it is 
to the thirteenth, when it appears to have ceased, used in the Hebrew, in Isa. Ixvi. 3, “ He that wor- : 
According to the canons of the council of Laodiceo, ships idols," is literally “ lie that hows the knee" tf | 
the presbyters were appointed first to give this kiss them. In the early Christian church, the act of 
to the bishop, and then the laity were to excliange kneeling was regarded as a sign of humiliation before j 
, it among themselves. At the ordination of a bishop, God; lienee it was uniformly required of alt who { 
it was customary after his consecration for all the had fallen under the censure of the church for their 
bishops and clergy present to salute him with a holy otl'encos. Basil calls it the lesser penance, in die- j 
kiss in the Lord. The solemn kiBS formed also an tinction from the act of prostration which was termed ' 
essential part of the ceremony of espousals or be- the greater penance. Constantine, followed by Tlieo- 1 
trothal among the ancient Christians. Such impor- dosius, enacted a law that on festival days prayers ! 
tance, indeed, did Constantine attach to this token were to be offered by the congregation not kneeling j 
of contract between the parties betrothed to each but standing. The primitive Christians conducted | 
Other, that he laid it down as a law, and it was their devotions in a kneeling posture during sis days ; 
afterwards embodied in the Code of Justinian, that of the week, hut in a standing attitude on the Lord's 
if a man betrothed a woman by the intervention of day. Justin Martyr accounts for the difference 
the kiss, then if either party died before marriage, thus, “ Forasmuch ss we ought to remember both 
the heirs of the deceased party were entitled to half our fall by sin, and the grace of Christ, by which we 
the donations, and the survivor to the other half • rise again from our fall; therefore we pray knouling 
but if the contract was made without the interven- six days as a symbol of our fall by sin; but our not j 

tion of the solemn kiss, then upon the death of either kneeling on the Lord's day is a symbol of the resur 

party before marriage, the whole of the espousal rection, whereby, through the grace of Christ we are 
gifts must be restored to the donor or bis heirs at delivered from our sins, aud from death, that is mor- 
law. A corrupt practice crept into some places, tilled thereby.” The standing attitude, instead of the 
but was'strictly forbidden by the canons,—that kneeling, was adoptedalso during the time of Pentecost, 
of giving the kiss of peace to the dead; and Buch The practice, however, of refraining from kneeling 
a practice receives a favourable mention from the on the Lord’s day, and the time of Pentecost, seems 
author who calls himself Dionysius the Areopa- not to have been uniformly observed by all the 
gite. It was evidently the offspring of a blind su- churches, for we find the council of Nice decreeing, 
perstition, and accordingly, when it began to creep “ Because there are some who kneel on the Lord's 
into France about A. d. 578, the council of Au^etre day, and in the days of Pentecost; that all things 
passed a decree declaring it unlawful to give the kiss may lie uniformly performed in' every parish or dio- j 
of peace to the dead. cese, it seems good to the holy synod that prayer* , 

KITCHI MANITO, the name by which the be made to God standing." Hilary also speaks of it > 
Great Spirit was known arfiong various tribes of the as an apostolical practice, neither to fast nor worship I 
old American Indians. This is the foremost mem- kneeling on the Lord's day, or the fifty days between 
ber in the series of good divinities. See Manitoeb. Easter and Pentecost. Jerome reckons it among 
. Nobth Amebic an Indians (Religion of the). the traditions of the universal church. Cassian says 
KITO, a god whom the Chinese soldiery honour of the Egyptian churches, that from Saturday night 
as their patron. to Sunday night, and all the days of Pentecost, they 

K3TOO, a particular p rayer which is used by the neither kneeled not fasted. On ail other occasions 
Japanese in all snasnnn of public distress. kneeling was a common and ordinary posture of de- 

JdTU, homage or reverence paid by one person votion, so that prayer was often termed bending the 
to another, among the natives of Japan. Inferiors knees. It is the almost universal practice of Chris- 
beingeeated oo their heels according to the Japanese tians to kneel in private prayer. 4nd even in the 
fiuhkm, testified their respect for their superiors by public devotions of this sanctuam; some churches 
laytng tbe p*h«» of their hands on thel floor, and prefer the kneeling, while others prefer the standing 
bending their bodies SO low that their foreheads attitude, 
almost touched the ground. This is called the Kitu, KNEPII. See Ckepel 






*78 KNIGHTHOOD (Eooi.BstABTiOAt. Orders of)— KORAN (Ai.Y. 

KNIGHTHOOD (Ecclesiastical Orders of), but the Knights of St. John have found an asylum 
During the time of the Crusades (which see), a spi- in the island of Malta, where they still exist, 
rit of chivalry developed itself in various parts of KNIPPEKDOLINGS, a section of the Anabap- 
Europe, which accounted it the highest of all deeds tistb (which see) who appeared in Germany in the 
of piety to do battle with the infidels. The warlike sixteenth century, deriving their name from their 
spirit came to be combined with the monastic, and leader, Bertrand Knipperdoling. They are alleged 
from this apparently incongruous union arose the to have denied original sin, and justification by faith, 
several Orders of Christian Knighthood. and to have rejected infant baptism. They are also 

In A. D. 1119, nine knights of Jerusalem first con- accused of having alleged the right of every Chris- 
stituted themselves into an ecclesiastical order, under tian to preach and administer the sacraments, and to 
Hugh de Payens as grand-master. This new order have held that all things ought to be in common, 
of knighthood attracted the notice and the approval KODESH, a certain prayer in the daily morning 
of St. Bernard, who quickly spread their fame service of the Jewish synagogue, so efficacious, in 
throughout the western world; aud in 1128 they the opinion of the modern Jews, that when the son 
received the sanction of tho church through a decree says it publicly, lie delivers his father and his mother 
of the synod of Troyes. TliiB of course led to their out of hell. Hence, in the case of a Jewish funeral, 
rapid increase in numbers, wealth, and influence, when the relatives return home, and the prayers for 
Their example was speedily followed by the brethren the dead have been repeated, the sons of the deceased, 
of the Hospital of St. John in Jerusalem. Both or his nearest male relatives, repeat the Kodeah. 
orders having boon invested with special privileges This prayer, which is supposed to lie possessed oi 
by the Pope, were not long in attaining property and tlie most wonderful efficacy, runs as follows0 
power. A Bpirit of jealousy, however, aroso be- may the mighty power of the Lord be now magnified, 
tween them, and they showed themselves to be more as thou host declared, saying, 0 Lord I remember thy 
aealous for tiie honour and advantage of their re- tender mercies and thy loving kindnesses, for they 
spective orders, tlian for the Holy I-aud. Com- have been of old. May his great name be exalted 
plaints, accordingly, began to arise in all quarters on and sanctified throughout the world, which he hath 
the immorality, faithlessness, and pride of these created according to his will. May lie establish his 
knights, particularly the Templars. After the con- kingdom in your lifetime, and in the lifetime of the 
quest of Ptolemais in 1291, they first withdrew tu whole house of Israel; soon, und in a short time, and 
Cyprus. Then the Hospitallers in 1309 settled in suy ye Araen—Aineu. May his great name be 
Rhodes. The Templars, however, repaired to the blessed and glorified for ever and ever. May his 
west, and took up tiieir abode chiefly in Paris. hallowed name be praised, glorified, exalted, magnl 

Iu the twelfth century, other lesser orders of eccle- fled, honoured, aud most excellently adored: blessed 
siastical knighthood sprung up, which were for the is he, far exceeding all blessings, hymns, praises, and 
most part connected with the order of the Cister- beatitudes, that are repeated throughout the world; 
gians (which see). During the siege of Ptolemais, and say ye Amen. May our prayers be 'accepted 
in a.d. 1190, the Order of German or Teutonic with mercy and kindness. May the prayers and 
knights came into existence; but having, in 1220, supplications of the whole house of Israel be accepted 
withdrawn into Prussia to conquer the Pagan inha- in the presence of their Father who is in heaven: 
bitants of that country, they joined in 1237 witli the and say ye Amen. Blessed be the name of the Lord, 
Order of the Brethren of the Sword against the in- from henceforth and for evermore. May the fulness 
fidel Livonians. Another minor order of knights of peace from heaven, with life, be granted unto ua 
was formed, under the direction of the Dominicans, and all Israel: and say Jre Amen. My help i* from 
for conducting the war against the Albigensea iu the the Lord, who made heaven aud earth. Maybe who 
south of France. Afterwards, this order settled in maketh peace in his high heavens, bestow peace oa 
Northern Italy, and was known by the name of the us and on all Israel: and Say ye Amen." 

Rejoicing Brothers. The three principal orders of KODOM (Sommona), another name for Budha 
Christian knighthood, however, which were formed Qotaka (which see). 

in the twelfth century for the defence of Christianity KOHATHITE8, a division of the Levites, who 

against the infidels, were, 1. The Knights of St. John were of the family of Kohath. Their spetaaFdutj, 
of Jerusalem, whose primary object was to relieve as laid down in Num. iv. 1—15, was to carry the 
and assist the crowds of pilgrims who visited the ark and sacred vessels of the-Tabernacle during the 
Holy Land. 2. The Knights Templars, who were a marches of the Israelites. See Levites., 
strictly military order, intended to guard the roads, KOIVE, the high-priest of the Fsgan inhabitants 
and to protect the Cliriatians from the assaults of the of ancient Prussia. When it thundered, they be* 
Mohammedans. sB . The Teutonic Knights of 84. Ueved that tbefr Kiptw waft conversing with their god 
Mary, whose >>fficV it was tft care for and specially Pe®PN (which see), ■ and hence they fell down in 
tend the soldiers bounded in the holy wars. The adoration of that deity,and implored of him to send 
two latter orders have been long extinct, the Tempi#**;' /them teen propitious weather, 
having been abolished by Pope Clement /;”■ KL/iiN (Al),(Ar*b->the Reading), the sacred 
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book of the Mohammedans, which probably derives 
its name from the passage which the angel Gabriel 
is said to have first revealed to the prophet: “ Bead 1 
in the name of thy Lord who hath created thee, who 
hath created man of congealed blood'—read! fur thy 
Lord is most bounteous. He it is who has taught by 
the pen,-who has taught tnau what he did not know." 
The Koran claims to be possessed of a higher inspira¬ 
tion than the Christian Scriptures, inasmuch as in 
their case the inspiration was conveyed through the 
medium of holy men, while in the Koran God himself 
is the only speaker. This book is said to have been 
delivered not all at once, but in successive portions, 
extending over a-period of twenty-three years. To 
account for this, it has been alleged that the Koran 
had existed’ from eternity with Qod, and had been 
conveyed from the preserved tabic in the divine 
presence to the lowest heaven, from which it was 
communicated in greater or less portions, as needed, 
by the angel Gabriel. In one passage, indeed, the 
Koran professes to have been sent down in a night, 
the blessed night of Al Kudr; but the numerous 
contradictions which occur in the book, afford ample 
proof that it must have been written at different 
times, if not by different persons. Thus in prayer 
the faithful are ordered iu one passage to turn to¬ 
wards Jerusalem, and in another passage they are 
commanded to turn towards Mecca, while in a third 
they are taught that it is of uo importance in wlm 
direction they turn in prayer. Idolaters are orderei, 
in one passage to be tolerated, and in another to 1 h 
exterminated. But passing from the internal evi¬ 
dence, which the book itself affords, that it is not 
eternal, bat must have been created, some Moham¬ 
medan doctors are accustomed to argue against its 
eternity, on the ground that there cannot bfe two 
eternal Beings, the Deity and the Koran; and the 
Caliph Almamun held this opinion so finplj^ that 
he persecuted those who declared the Koran to be 
uncreated end' eternal. After a protracted contro¬ 
versy on the subject, both parties came to acquiesce 
far the opinion of Algazali, which he thus expressed: 
—“ The,Konm is pronounced with the tongue, writ¬ 
ten fat books, end kept in the memory, and yot is 
eternal, subsisting in the Divine essence, and not 
•operate from it.” 

In the preparation of this sacred book, it has been 
generally alleged that while the uniformity of style 
which characterizes it, and the freqnent recurrence 
of the same identical terms and phrases, show it to 
have been the production of one man, it is not un¬ 
likely that for many of foe facts and ideas, at all 
eneitfr' Mohammad was indebted to other persons. 
Kendo foe Mohammedan; authors mention several 
assistants, aad in particular Salman, a Persian, who 
conunmioatad to him. from the JSatd Amta some of 
foe £«rowtnea doctrines, each u the description of 
beavon end holl, hut more especially of |he narrow 
Wdge Afc gnuT (whiehsee), and effoe houris or 
Week-eyed deafoth whfeh mhiece foe joys of, foe 


Mohammedan Paradise. The early Christian writers 
again speak of a Nnstorian monk called Sergius as 
lending Mohammed valuable assistance in the com¬ 
position of the Koran. There is no satisfactory evi 
deuce, however, that Mohammed received aid in his 
great work, but there is every reason to believe that 
lie was its solo author. When the prophet died, tlw 
record was left in the utmost confusion. Not being 
able himself to write, lie was under the necessity 
of employing a secretary or amanuensis. Of these 
he is said to have had in the course of his life no 
fewer than fifteen, the most eminent of them being 
Ahuhe.kr and Othinnn, both sous-in-law, and both in 
succession reaching the (htliphatc. H would appear 
that even while Mohammed lived, the faithful were 
allowed to make copies for their own use, while 
many people committed them to memory. Wlten 
tlm prophet, accordingly, had closed his earthly 
career, the Koran consisted simply of scattered leaves, 
which had never been brought together, and many 
passages existed only in the memories of feme of the 
faithful. Abubekr was tho first who collected the 
scattered fragments into a volume, without regard to 
date, but putting only the long chapters first. It 
was soon discovered, however, that other copies, at 
least of portions, were in circulation, having a variety 
of different readings. To secure an accurate text, 
therefore, Othinan, in the thirtieth year of the Ilegira, 
ordered all the versions to he submitted to a com¬ 
mittee of learned men, who were directed, whenever 
they differed about a word, to translate it into its 
equivalent in the Korcishilu dialect of the Arabic, 
which was the original language in which the book 
was written. Having thus secured a perfect text, 
Othinan published a new and standard edition of the 
Koran, ordering all others to lie destroyed. Hence 
there are no various readings of any consequence, 
though some minor discrepancies arc still found, in 
consequence of the text having been anterior to the 
use of vowels and signs. 

Mohammedan doctors have in many cases been 
puzzled to account for the evident inconsistencies 
and direct contradictions whiuli occur occasionally 
throughout the Koran. Unless satisfactorily explained, 
these must necessarily militate against the alleged 
character of the hook as being directly inspired. To 
obviate tliis Berious objection, accordingly, an inge¬ 
nious theory has been devised, which is termed the 
doctrine of abrogation. Learned Mussulmans have 
alleged three kinds of abrogation, to which all pas¬ 
sages in tiie Koran may 1* referred:—1. Whew tlie 
letter is abrogated, though the sense remains. 2 
Where the sense is abrogated, hut the letter remains; 
and, 3. Where both the letter and the sense «NMfo 
palpable contradiction to some other letter and sens* 
in some other etiapter, or else to tt$ kfiown prectice 
of the faithful. A convenient do^rineof this kind 
, enables a commentator on the Moran to reduce its 
most contradictory passages to complete order and 
consistency; not, however, by explaining, but by 
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Bxplaining away the difficulties; not by unloosing, 
but by summarily cutting the knot. 

The Koran consists of 114 portions or chapters, 
some very long, others containing no more than two 
or three sentences. The introductory chapter, called 
the “ Opening,” consists of seven verses, and is used 
by Mohammedans as frequently as the Lord’s Prayer 
by Christians. The rest of the volume is arranged 
according to the length of the chapters, which, as a 
whole, are called As war. Each chapter is desig¬ 
nated by a name drawn from the subject, or from a 
prominent word. The title of each chapter states 
where it was revealed to the prophet; and thus we 
team that eighty-three of theso chapters were re¬ 
vealed at Mecca, twenty-eight at Medina, and three 
are doubtful. There is a marked difference between 
the first class of these chapters and the second. 
Those revealed at Mecca are full of admonitions; 
those at Medina are full of commands, evidently dic¬ 
tated with the authority of a sovereign. 

The litorary merit oi the Koran is undoubtedly of 
a high order, considering the time of its produc¬ 
tion, and the circumstances of its author. The 
materials have been dtawn from a variety of sources, 
Jewish, Christian, and Zoroastrian, and the style is 
somewhat obscure from its elliptical character; but 
many of those skilled in Arabic literature base not 
hesitated to regard it as on the whole a work of 
wonderful merit. To tho English reader, who luu> 
access only to the translation of Sale, much of its 
beauty disappears from the foolish legondai" stories 
and the tiresome repetitions with which it abounds. 
Even Gibbon declares, speaking of the Koran, “ The 
European infidel will peruse with impatienco the 
endless incoherent rhapsody of table and precept and 
declamation which seldom excites a sentiment or an 
idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is 
sometfknes lost in the clouds. The Divine attributes 
exalt the fancy of the Arabian Missionary, but his 
loftiest strains must yield to the sublime simplicity 
of the book of Job." From tho pen of the sceptical 
historian! this estimate has at all events the merit of 
impartiality. The Koran, indeed, can never, even as 
a literal? composition, stand a comparison with the 
Scriptures, whether of the Old or the New Testa¬ 
ment. Yet the matchless beauty of the Koran is 
regarded by the followers of the Prophet of Arabia 
as an article of faith, which it is heresy to deny or 
even to doubt. 

The Mohammedan looks upon the Koran as the 
Word of God, and therefore he regards it with a re¬ 
verence wbioh degenerates into superstition. The 
Faithful consider it not only aa containing a sacred 
mdbsage, but as in itself a sacred otysot. They dare 
not touch it with unwashen hands, aad the warning it 
generally written upon the cover, “Let none ton*Sl 
it hut those who purified, 11 Ussy hold Huftjh. 
great care and reipret while they reSd, keeping ft 
above their girdles. Aft of them who undWStMd 
the Arabic language axe in Urn habit of tawklg K> 


In the schools it is the schoolbook which they learn 
to read, and a title equivalent to “ Kememberer” is 
given to those who have committed it wholly to 
memory. It is a high religious act to transcribe the 
entire book; and sovereigns have accounted it an 
honourable and sacred employment to perform this 
laborious task. On festivals, at funerals, and other 
public occasions, its recital by hired readers is es¬ 
teemed an act of piety, beneficial alike to the living 
and the dead. For the guidance of public reciters, 
it i» divided into sixty portions, or into thirty sec¬ 
tions, each of which is subdivided into four. 

The Koran is often used or rather abused for su¬ 
perstitious purposes. Thus the whole volume is 
sometimes transcribed in a very small character, 
put iu a case, and Jiuiig round the neck as a charm 
Some favourite chapters are worn about the person 
and considered to cairy good fortune with them, as 
well as to deliver from diseases and calamities of 
evciy kind. Fourteen chapters when recited require 
prostration. Two are recommended on the authority 
of Mohammed, according to the Traditions, as the 
best for repeating in pruyer, namely the 113th and 
the 114th chapteis; both of which the commenta¬ 
tors say were roveuied to free Mohammed from the 
incantations of a Jew and his daughters. The 112th 
chapter, that on the unity of God, is said to be worth 
a third of the Koran. 

Moliainmed admitted that there liad been divine 
revelations bcfoiu Ids time, among which were the 
l.aw given to Mosei, the Psalter to David, and the 
Gospel to Jesus; but all foimer communications 
from God to men are considered by the Faithful as 
having been abrogated by the Book given to the 
Arabian Prophet. The contest is still carried on 
among Mohammedan theologians as to the origin of 
the Koran, whether it was eternal like God himself, 
or created at the moment of its revelation; and the 
very continuance of such a controversy clearly shows 
the high estimation in which the Book is held, pot 
only among the great mass of illiterate Moslems, hot 
even among the learned portion of the Mohamme¬ 
dans, who have made the Btudy of the Keren the 
object of their lives. Bee Mohammed Mosaic* p- 
dams. 

KOUNBOUM (Thibetian, ten thousand images), 
a place iu the country of Amdo in Thibet, where 
grows a wonderful tree, known by the name of the 
Tree of Ten Thousand Images. According to a 
legend which ia credited I? the people, this wonder¬ 
ful tree sprang from the hair of Tsoog-Kaba, a 
celebrated Budhiat reformer, who founded the great 
monastery of Khal-dan, near Lhaaaa, in 1408, and by 
whose influence a number of changes was effected 
both in the administration and the ritual system of 
Thibetian Budhisra. (See Lamaists.) The Tree 
V Thousand Images is thus described by M. 
■jttlft visited it: “At the foot of the 

jp o aut a m on Which the Lamasery stands, and not for 
Buddhist temple, is p great sqnnis 
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■ The Lamasery of Koanbonm* in ^fcb tbtte are 
hearty 4,000 Lunar, ie so famous, tlnft tVLwpWhip* 
pen of ftudlia resort thither to pt^matol'i^gih) all 
parts of Tartory und Thibet, so that not aaAy.pjMMii 
in which there are not pilgrims arriving ana depart 
ing. On the four great festivals, partiottmy the 
Feast of Flowers, which takes place on the fifteenth 
day of the first moon, the congregation of strangers 
is immense. 

KOURIiN OF Till? THOUSAND LAMAS, 
a celebrated lamasery in Tartary, which dates from 
the invasion of Chinn by the Mantdioua. When the 
founder of the now reigning dynasty in China-wee on 
his way to 1’ekin, lie met a Thihctian Lama who en 
conraged him in his warlike enterprise by predicting 
his success, whereupon the Mantchou chief invited 
the friendly Lama to visit him when he should bo 
installed in the imperial palace at Fekin. The re¬ 
sult of the war was, as the Lama had foretold, fa¬ 
vourable to tho Mant chons, mid in token of gratitude 
the new Emperor presented the Thibetian priest with 
a large extent of land on which to construct A Lama¬ 
sery, and revenues sufficient for the maintenance of 
a thousand Lamas. The lamasery has made such 
progress in prosperity, however, from the time of its 
erection that it now contains more than four thou¬ 
sand Lomas. Thu Grand J-ama of this Lamasery is 
also the governor of the district, who nukes laws, 
administers justice, and appoints magistrates. When 
he dies his subject* go in search of him hi Thibet, 
where he is understood to pass iitto another person 
who is to he his successor. 

KRISHNA, the eighth of the AvatahS (which 
see), or incarnations of Viahnu. Hi* name does not 
occur in the Rig- Veda, the earliest of -the Vedas, so 
that he cannot be considered jut a deity of the Vai- 
dic period. The first appearance of Krishna-worship 
is in the Bhagavat-Gita (which see}, a work which 
Mr, J. 0- Thomson, its recent editor and translator, 
is disposed to place no farther back than between 
B. o. 100 and a. u. 800. 1 n this poem, whfeh eWefiy. 
consists of a conversation between two ;HCttda,,:d^- 
juna and Krishna, the latter of tliem plaipi^rijcejyMie 
Concerning himself, “ ‘ I am the caiaU ; ef|l»| 
tip» and dissolution of the whole 
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affrighted, to the divers quarters of heavon, and all 
the multitudes of the Siddhas fdemi-godsj salute 
thee. And, Indeed, why should they not adore thee, 
O great oue 1 thee, the first creator, more important 
even than Brahmd himself? 0 infinite king of gods ! j 
habitation of the universe 1 thou art tire one indivi¬ 
sible, the existing and not existing [spirit and matter], 
that which is supreme. Thou art tho tint of the 
gods, the most ancient person. Thou art the supreme 
receptacle of this universe. Thou knowest all, and 
mAyest be known, and art the supreme mansion. 
By thee is this universe caused to emanate, 0 thou 
of endless forms. . . Thou All I Of infinite power 
and immense might, thou comprehendcst all; there¬ 
fore thou art AH. As 1 took thee merely for a 
friend, I besoech thee without measure to pardon 
whatever I may, in ignorance of this thy greatness, 
have said from negligence or affection, such as, O' 
Krishna f 0 son of Yadn I 0 friend! and everything 
in which I may have treated thee in a joking man¬ 
ner, in recreation, repose, sitting, or meals, whether 
in private, or in tho presence of these, eternal One! 
Thou art the father of the animate and inanimate 
world." 

In the earlier avatars, Vishnu had only exhibited a 
portion of his godhead, but Krishna was a full mani¬ 
festation, an actual incarnation of the preserving 
deity. But although the lihagavat-OUa plainly 
acknowledges Krishna as Vishnu in human shape, 
and claiming all tho attributes of Supreme Deity, 
being oven called "the Lord of the world," “the 
Creator," “ the l^ortl of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva," 
yet ages elapsed before Krishna-worship became a 
prominent feature in the Hindu system. Lassen 
thinks it was introduced iu the hope of counter¬ 
balancing the influence of Budliism at a time when 
that system was threatening to overspread the whole 
of Hindustan; and this view coincides with that of 
Biphiuatone, who refers this and all the other forms 
of worship addressed to particular incarnations, to a 
period later than the beginning of the eighth century 
of our era. Even then indeed Kriahuaism, if we 
may so apeak, was in « comparatively undeveloped 
form, and it was not till several centuries after, that 
the legend of Krishna came to exhibit the fullness 
and completeness ill which it appears iu the Hindu 
Punfnfls. ■ ' • 

Several Gdetitalrsts of high name have been struck 
with the remarkable coincidences of the legend of 
Krishna nod the narrativos of Holy Scripture. To 
account for there, Sir William Jones Advancer the 
supposition tbit ?? spurious Gospels which abounded 
m the Sxre^^^CHuliitipilly bad 
India, and. ttyVMriftpart-of tiram'renqMad/^'tlio^ . 
Hindus, -wl##tp*fted lHUnf m 
Cesava, the iftjgjfo-ot.Gfhto* Ifriiq 

been oAopied ■l$;wh#^vr&bre, 

“Gospel Of Infiu^;^ wbich wre fl ***** 

early period oh the 
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reflect that the Bhagavat-GKta in which Krishna is 
ret forth in his highest aspect, a» an incarnation ot 
and identical with the Supreme Being, bgeneraRy 
believed to be a production of an age kmgpostajior 
to fhe publication of the Sacred Volume, it is quite 
possible that some of the ideas of the Hindu h^end 
may have been borrowed from the ucnmtfret of the 
Christian Scriptures, . V' 

Krishna-worship prevrHs to a greAt extent among 
the Hindus of the Vaisknatn sects, particularly 
among the wealthy and the women. Another form 
of this worship, however, which is more popular still 
is the Bala Oopala, the infant Krishna, the wbrthitf^ 
of whom is very widely diffused among a& 

Indian society. This spades of worship is called 
the title of its teachers, the religion of the'Gfflh#*'. 
last'ha Gamins / and in their temples and hoaaijr 
the image of Krishna represents a chubby boy <rf 
the dark hue of which Vishnu is always represent^ \ 
and eight times a-day the homage of the votaries ot' 
this god is paid to the image. The eight daily cere, 
menials are thus described by Professor H. H. Wil¬ 
son: “ 1. Mangala: the morning levee. The image 
being washed and dressed, is taken from the couch, 
where it is supposed to have slept during the night, 
and placed upon a seat, about half an hour after , 
sunrise: slight refreshments are then presentedfO 
with betel and Pm: lamps are generally kept 
ing during this ceremony. 2. Srmgdra: the image 
having been anointed and perfumed with oil, cam-; 
plior, and sandal, and splendidly attired, now buld*' ; 
his public court; this takes place about an ho# mi:;' 
a half after the preceding, or when four &Aem of jh* 
day have elapsed, 8. Gtoala: the image is now visit* 
ed, preparatory to his going ont to attend 
along with the cow-herd; tibia ceremony is held 
forty-right minutes after the last, or when six;' 
have passed. A Rtya Bh6ga: held at 
when Krishna is supposed to come in from 'the'pat\ 
turea, and dine] all sorts of delicacies are placed be¬ 
fore the image, and both those, and other articles of 
food dressed by the ministers of the temple, are dis¬ 
tributed to the numerous votaries present, and not 
unfrequently sent' to the dwellings of worshippers 
of Bpma tank and oonsequencfc 6. 2ftAtgr*fk3.tfa 
calling op. The summoningqf the 
siesta: this takes place at’-rix * u 

two aril dh#.>oi#i:l>«fd» '««toe% 0 

afternoon meritid»i«t hsK an hettf\ dNft4 
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before the image, while the praises of Krishna are 
repeated in Sanskrit stanzas, accompanied with a 
variety of prostrations and obeisances. 

KRITA, or Svtya Aor., the age of truth, accord* 
ing to the Hindu system, being the earliest in the 
history of the human race, in which man sprung 
from the baud of his Creator, pure and sinless, not 
divided into conflicting orders, and with all his facul¬ 
ties working together in harmony. 

KSHATTKYA, the military caste of the Hindus, 
sprung from the arm of Brahma, whose office it is to 
defend their fellows from internal \ iolencc and out 
ward assault. The duties of this caste as laid down 
fa the Code of Menu are to defend the people, give 
aims, and read the Vedas; and at any age up to 
twenty-two and twenty-four, they must la 1 invested 
with the mark of the caste. The Ksluittiya caste is 
extinct, or in other words, it is no longer found as a 
distinct division of society. But the whole count) y of 
ffajputana claims to be iulmbited by Kshattivas, al¬ 
though they want tlio sacrificial thread With which 
the members of this caste were originally invested. 

KTI8TOLATBA2. See Ai'imtAKTOuociTKa, 
CRKATICOLjB. 

KULIKA, one of the chiefs of the Nugaa or ser¬ 
pents (see Slupent Worship), in the Hindu my¬ 
thology, who complained to the Lord of the universe 
that for no fault of his he was continually tormented 
by the Suras or inferior gods, in answer to the 
prayer of Kuliha, or Kulikdtu, as he is soinetinu-s 
termed, Brahma is said to have enjoined that lm 
should henceforth receive adoration like the rfmw 
from each human being, and that mortals who re¬ 
fused to pay such worship to him, should be cut oil 
by some unnatural death, and deprived of the power 
’ of rising higher in the scale of created beings. In 
regard to the right interpretation of this myth, Mr. 
f Hardwick, in his 1 Christ and ot her Master*,’ ingenious¬ 
ly remark*: “It directs us to behold in Kufikotu an 
emblem of the earth before it liad been subjected to 
human culture, when it felt itself tormented by the 
Suras, or, in other words, assaulted by the armies of the 
firmament-—the rain, the lightuing, and the tempest. 
In the midst of this disorder, man, who had been 
hitlwrto .regardless of the soil on which his lot is 
out, and the material out of which his body is con; 
Quoted, was bidden by the Lord of creation to reo- 
|fcr homage to the powers and processes of nature, 
fa propitiate the ungepial elements, and welcome in 
s&'fiwmt protend him the immediate presence of 
.XAfaltjr. According, therefore, to this myth, the 
not abeclutdyand directly charged with 
l m y#t saspido na of such 

OPyrefrdfltt'frnjdldl'frOn fatto last 
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KUMANO-GOO, a species of ordeal in use among 
the Japanese for the detection of crime. The Goo 
is a piece of paper, formally sealed with the signet 
of the Jahmabos (which soo), whereon are drawn 
several mysterious cluiracter*, and the figures ot 
ravens as- well as other ill-omened birds. This 
charm, they imagine, defends them against the at 
tacks of all malicious spirits; and for this reason 
every householder nails one of them upon the street 
door. All (rout, linwovn, have not an equal efficacy. 
The most powerful,mid those which are most dreiulod 
In the demons, unite fiom a place called Knwano. 
The ordeal of Kuuuuio Goo consists in making thb 
paiiy amu-ed s« illow u Hindi piece of Goo in a 
certain qimntit) ot watoi II he he really guilty, 
the Goo twmues .mil gupis Inin in the most violent 
manner, till he is nhli_,id to toilless his guilt. 

KUSA, the suit ltd *.i.os oi the Hindu*. On the 
Kuna, the Yogi, or Hindu n«<elie, whose business is 
tha icbtriuning ol his passions, must sit, with his 
nuud fixed on one nli|tcl alone, keeping his head, 
his neck, his body, steady without motion, la* C)os 
fixed upon the pomt ol las nose, looking at no other 
plat e mound. 

KUSALA, merit among the Budhists, which is 
included in Kaiima (whnh sec). “There are three 
prim-ipal meaniugs,” snys Mr Spence Hardy, “ ot 
the word kusala, viz., fiecdoin from sickness, exemp¬ 
tion from blame, mid rewind, Iml as used by Budko, 
its primary idea is that of cutting, or excision. It 
lues a cognate use in the woid kuw, the sacrificial 
gra'-s that cuts with both Us edges the hand of him 
who lajs hold of it < airlessly. That which is cut by 
kusala is kh'slia, evil disne, or the cleaving to exist 
ence. A km like is the opposite of kusala. That 
which is neither Juis.de mu akusala is swydkrata; 
it is not followed by any < oii-eipieiicc; it receives no 
reward, eithei good >u bad.” 

KUTUCHTA, the cliuf priest of the Oalmuc 
Tartars and Western Mongols. In former times he 
was subject to the 1 )ai,A t Lama (which sec) of 
Thibet, but in course of time, being far distant from 
Ids superior, be made a schism, among the lauiiamts, 
and established himself as an independent ecclesias¬ 
tical ruler, on an equal footing with the Dalai-Loma 
himself. The chief magistrates and persons of dis¬ 
tinction are alone allowed to approach his sacred 
presence; and when he gives them his blessing, he 
lays his hand upon their foreheads, having a chaplet 
in it at the same time, similar to those carried by the 
Lamas. The Kuturhta never exposes himself to 
public view, but on some particular deye when he 
comdt forth surrounded with the utmost pomp and 
ceremony. Ho ia earned in procession to a tout, 
covered with Chinese velvet, where he tilt cress- 
legged on a throne, erected on * large square emi¬ 
nence, surrounded with a large rifitnbeaf. of Smfolous 
ml which" are seated the auborfitaagg Lamas, On 
•idicr sue of the chief fig tiff, arip two idols, 
which represent (lie Diwne as the 
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Kutuchta has taken his seat upon the throne, the 
music with which he was ushered into the tent ceases, 
and the whole assembly lint prostrate themselves on 
the ground, and then burst forth into loud acclama¬ 
tions of praise to the Deity, and lofty eulogiums upon 
the Kutuchta. The Lainas now throw odoriferous 
herbs into their censers, and with these they perfume 
the idols, the pontiff, and the whole congregation. 
As soon as this ceremony is over, each Lama depo¬ 
sits his censer at the feet of the pontiff, and the 
leading one of their number takes seven separate 
cups tilled with different ingredients, such as milk, 
honey, tea, or brandy, presenting them as an offering 
to tiie idols. Then lie takes seven other cups, filled 
with the same ingredients, and presents them to the 
Kutuchta. During this part of the ceremony, the 
crowd of people presont rend the air with their cries 
iu praise of the sovereign pontiff, who first tastes 
the oblations, and then distributes the remainder to 
the heads of the several tribes. Thu Kutuchta now 
withdraws with the same pomp and pageantry as he 
entered. 11 To the idea of immortality," says l'icart, 
“which these people entertain of their Kutuchta, 
another is added, which is altogether as whimsical 
and extravagant, and, no doubt, as deeply imprinted 
on their imaginations as the former; vis. that after 
the Kutuchta is grown old with the decrease of the 
moon, he renews his youth at the change of the same 
planet. The whole mystery of this fantastical no¬ 
tion consists in the holy father suffering his beard to 
grow from one new moon to anothor, and never 
shaving himself, hut at her firat appearance; at which 
time he dresses himself in all his splendour, pAints 
his face; and besmears it all over with white and 
red, as is customary among the Moscovites, As to 
the notion of this grand pontiff’s immortality, the 
origin and foundation of it is this. All these Tartars 
hold the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls; 
and this received opinion induces them to imagine, 
that the soul of the expiring Kutuchta outers, imme¬ 
diately after his decease, into the body of his succes¬ 
sor; or, at least, that the soul of the latter receives 
all the operations, and js endowed with all the powers 
and faculties of the soul of the deceased. Fov which 
reason, he who is intended to be the old pontiff’s 
successor, must constantly attend him, that the soul 
of the holy father may qualify the young one, if I 
may be allowed the expression, for his approaching 
godhead; that the young soul may every day have 
familiar convene with the old one, possess all her 
qualities, and become, as it were, the very same.” 

KWAMBAK, the first officer at the court of the 
1>aiki (which see) in Japan, and represents that 


pontiff when the dignity devolves on a woman or a 
child. 

KWAN-SHI-IN, one of three divinities nnkaowa 
to the original Budhists, but worshipped in China as 
scarcely inferior to Gautama Budha himself. He is 
also known by the name of Padma-pani, at lotus- 
[ bearer, and he is considered as the author of all joy 
I and happiness in the family circle, and has even been 
deputed to administer the government of the whole 
earth. In many districts of Thibet he is incarnate, 
under the name of Padma-pani, in the person of the 
Dalai-Lama (which see), and no cry so often meets 
the ear of the traveller in tliat country as Omt 
Mani-Padmel Hum .—“Gloty to the lotus-bearety^ 
Hum 1" Both in Thibet aud in Mongolia this deity 
is represented sometimes with innumerable eyes and 
hands, and sometimes with as many as ten heads, sli 
hearing crowns, and rising conically one above another 
Throughout China Ktoan-sfd-in is exhibited with a fe¬ 
male figure, and decorations usually worn by females. 

KYlilE ELEISON (Gr., O Lord, have mercy), 
a response made by the people, and an earnest sup¬ 
plication for mercy, introduced at an early period 
into the Christian church. According to Augustin, 
it was in use in the Syriac, Armenian, and other 
Oriental languages. The Council of Vaisen, A. d. 
492, ordered its introduction into the churches of 
France iu both the morning and evening prayer and 
the communion service; and in the preamble of the ^ 
decree, it is declared to be & very useful and agree- S 
able custom in the Roman Church, and all the pro¬ 
vinces of Italy anal the East. Gregory the Great 
introduced a threefold fonn: 1. O Lord; 2. Lord, 
have mercy; 3. Christ, have mercy. And each, It 
would seem, was to be tlirico repeated with reference 
to the sacred Trinity. 

KYRKO-HANDBOK, the ritual of the Swedish 
Church, revised and published in 18H. It is divided 
into fifteen chapters, containing the Psalms; the 
morning prayer and communion service; the evening 
prayer and the holy-day service; the Litany; the 
forms of baptism, confirmation, marriage, and church¬ 
ing of women; the funeral service; rite forms of con¬ 
secration of churches and of bishops; rite form of 
ordination of priests, Ac. 

. KYRKO-ORDNINGEN, a work first published 
in 1686, containing the laws regulating the govern¬ 
ment aid discipline of the Church of Sweden. 

KYRKO-RAD (Swed. church council), a church 
court in Sweden, inferior to the diocesan consistorisa, 
and nearly answering to a presbytery. It is com¬ 
posed partly of laymen^ho are elected by the pat 
ishioner*. $e? Swuuu^tmjacn or). 
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LABADISTS, a sect which arose in Holland in 
the seventeenth century, originated by John La- 
badie, a Frenchman, of an ardent and enthusiastic 
temperament. Originally reared in connection with 
fihe Church of Rome, he entered the order of the 
Jesuits, from which, however, he was dismissed in 
1639. He now joined the Reformed church, and 
became a devoted and exemplary pastor, performing 
the ministerial functions with reputation in France, 
SwitaerlAud, and Holland. At length he began to 
preach and to propagate new and peculiar opinions, 
which resembled in many points the doctrines of the 
Mystics (which see). He speedily gathered around 

/ number of followers, who were called Labadinti, 
4# resided first at Middlcburgh, in Zealand, 
Iprwards at Amsterdam. In 1670 the sect 
ffi at Iierworden, iti Westphalia, under the 
/fi patronage of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter 
/ae Elector Palatine. After a time, Labadie was 
AppellecI to remove his establishment to Altona, 
/jrSoolh Holland, where its founder died in 1674, 
Mmsa the community finally removed to Wiewert, 
ma North Holland, and soon after sunk into ob- 
f livion. 

The Labadists agreed with Scliwenkfeld and the 
Anabaptists in attaching great importance to internal 
revelation, by which the external revelation is ren¬ 
dered intelligible, and from which it receives its 
authority. They also entertained very strong .views 
as to the purity of the visible church, maintaining 
that it ought not to consist of professing disciples of 
Christ, but of really sanctified Christians, striving 
after perfection in holiness. 

. LAB ARUM, the military standard of the' first 
Christian Emperor, Constantine. The circumstances 
which led to Ins adoption of the Labarum are de¬ 
tailed by Eusebius, and are in substance ar 'allows. 
Constantine had resolved to make an attempt to 
deliver Rome from the tyranny of Maxentius, but 
JbeBng that he needed a higher than human aid, he 
played earnestly to God that he would assist him in 
tha difficult enterprise in which he was engaged. 
About mid-day, whoa, crossing the country with his 
srmy, he offered up this prayer, and immediately 
there appeared in heaven near the sun a bright 
/ibirafif.&Nf, on which was inscribed these words in 
th» <$^ By this sign, Conquer.”' This 

sign, which was seen in the sky both by the soldiers 
and their leaden, was followed by a sect* vision, in 
which the Son of God appeared to thaSSmperor, 
holding In his hand the symbCl of the cross, and 


commanded him to form a standard on the same 
mode), under which his soldiers would march to 
victory. CmiNtautinc hastened to obey the solemn 
command, and forthwith a standard was framed by 
tiie most skilful artificers, under the immediate direc¬ 
tion of the Emperor himself. It was in the form of 
a long spear, overlaid with gold, and having a cross 
beam towards the top. Upon the Riimmit there was 
a golden crown, inclosing flic two first letters of the 
name Christ intersecting each other. From tiie cross 
beam was suspended a silken veil, in which were 
inwrought images of tho Emperor and of his chil¬ 
dren. 

The name given to this standard waa Labarum, a 
word the literal meaning and correct derivation of 
which are unknown. The monogram containing the 
two initial letters of the name of the Messiah, and 
which were so formed as also to represent a cross, 
was afterwards engraved upon the shields of the 
soldiers, and fixed upon their helmets. Fifty men, 
clioBen for their strength, valour, and piety, were 
appointed to tiie care of the lMbarum, w(>' n long 
continued to be carried at. the li ad of t)( Roman 
army, and to be considered tin. re token of victory. 
It is only right to state that the account of the mira¬ 
culous sign is related by Eusebius alone, and that the 
information of the historian was derived from the tes¬ 
timony of Constantine himself, confirmed by an oath. 
Eusebius considers tiie testimony of the Emperor as 
satisfactory, but at tho same time he states that if 
the narrative had been given by any other person, 
he would not easily liave been believed. 

LABIS, the name which the modem Greek* give 
to the spoon used in administering tiie consecrated 
bread and wine to the laity. 

LABORANTES, a name sometimes applied in 
the early Chrutku writers to the Copiat* (which 
see). 

LABRADOR and GREENLAND (Religion 
OF;. These remote countries, bordering on the 
Arctic regions, are deeply interesting in a religious 
aspect, being the seats of two missions of the United 
Brethren, which have been maintained in these cold 
inhospitable regions for more than a hundred yean, 

, Hans Egede, a Danish missionary, who ia often 
styled the Apostle of Greenland, first took op his 
abode in that country in 1721; and from that time 
down to the present day, hav«4ne Moravians con¬ 
tinued to send thither laborious find self-denying 
missionaries, who, amid the eevenstprivations, and 
almost insuperable difficulties, have carried on the 
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work of evangelization among the benighted natives 
of these desolate regions. It would appear that so 
early as the end of the tenth century, a colony from 
Iceland, headed by Eirek, surnamed the Rod, settled 
in Greenland. Leif, the son of Eirek, having made 
a voyage to Norway, was there persuaded to embrace 
Christianity, and on his return he was accompanied 
by a priest, to convert the new colony. The settle¬ 
ments in Greenland adopted Christianity, and con¬ 
tinued to increase and flourish. They were divided 
into the K:ist and the West Bygd or inhabited dis¬ 
tricts, the uninhabited country being termed Ubygd. 
At a later period the. West Bygd contained ninety 
farms, with four churches; the East Bygd, one hun¬ 
dred and ninety farms, ami two towns, with one 
cathedral, eleven churches, and threo monasteries. 
The first bishop was ordained in A. T>. 1121, the seven¬ 
teenth and last in 1404. After this nothing more is 
known of the first Greenland colonies. “ The learned 
men of the seventeenth century,” says Mr. Blackwell 
in his valuable edition of Mallet's ‘ Northern Anti¬ 
quities,’ “ when they recalled to mind that a Chris¬ 
tian community had existed on those remote shores 
for upwards of four centuries, could only account for 
its extinction by a sudden catastrophe. Some sup¬ 
posed that the settlements had been ravaged by the 
pirates who infested the north seas at the close of 
the fourteenth century; others, that the great pesti¬ 
lence of 1348, called the Black Death, had swept off 
the greater part of the population, ami that the sur¬ 
vivors had been massacred by the Esquimaux. But 
it seems very unlikely that, pirates would have di¬ 
rected their marauding expeditions to such a poor 
country as Greenland, and although the colony may 
probably have been visited by the terrible scourge 
so graphically described by Boccaccio in the intro¬ 
duction to his Decameron, we believe thore is no 
documentary evidence to show that this was actually 
the case. We know at least that upwards of half a cen¬ 
tury later there was still a bishop at Garda, and may 
therefore conclude that the colonists were able to 
resist the attacks of the Esquimaux, with whom they 
appear to have been in constant hostility. The real 
cause of the gradual decay and final extinction of 
these settlements was, no doubt, the pernicious sys¬ 
tem of commercial policy pursued by tlie mother 
country." 

Along with the first colonies tboir religion seems 
also to have disappeared, for when Egede settled on 
the West coast of Greenland in 1721, he found the 
people In a state of darkness and heathenism, having 
no other priests but angekohs, who were little better 
than sorcerers. The Greenlanders, when Egede 
came among them, held that there was a spiritual 
Being, whom they called Torngartuk, to whom they 
ascribed a supernMural power, though UOt recognis¬ 
ing him as the Crdh|or. The <mgtk6k* were divided 
m the ideas which they entertained of this great 
Being. Some alleged that he is without Ibrra otj 
shape; others gave him the form of a bear; other*' 


pretended that he had a large body and only ene arm 
while others still considered him so small that he was 
no larger thah the finger of a man's hand. Some con¬ 
sidered him as immortal, while others believed that a 
puff of wind could drive him out of existence. They 
assigned him his abode in the lower regions of the 
earth, and they said also that ho lived in the water. 
They maintained that a spirit resided in the air, which 
they named Innertirrinok ; and another called Er- 
locrtotok, who fed upon the intestines of the dead, 
and was said to have a ghastly, haggard counts 
nance, with hollow eyes and cheeks. Each element 
they believed had its governor or president, which 
they called Inmue , and from these the angekoks re-* 
ceived their lorngak or familiar spirits, which again 
in the case of others were simply their own deceased 
parentN. 

The angekok or conjuring priest ia thus described 
by Egede:— 11 If one aspires to the office of an an- 
gckok, and has a mind to be initiated into these 
mysteries, he must retire from the rest of mankind, 
into some remote place, from all commerce; there he 
must look for a large stone, near which lie must sit 
down and invoke Torugarsuk, who, without delay, 
presents himself before him. This presence so ter¬ 
rifies the new candidate of angckokism, that he im¬ 
mediately sickens, swoons away, and dies; and in this 
condition he lies for three wiioie days ; and then he 
comes to life again, arises in a newness of life, and 
betakes himself to his home again. The science o 
an angekok consists of three things. 1. That he 
mutters certain spells over sick people, in order to 
make them recover their former health. 2. He com¬ 
munes with Torugarsuk, and from him receives in¬ 
struction, to give people advice what course they are 
to take in affairs, that they may have success, and 
prosper therein., 3. He is by the same informed of 
tho time and cause of any body's death; or for what 
reason any body comes to an untimely and uncom¬ 
mon end; and if any fatality shall befall a man.** 
These impostors persuade the poor ignorant people 
that with their hands and feet tied they can mount 
up to heaven, or descend to the lower regions of 
the earth, where the fierce Torngarsuk holds his 
court. A young angekok can only undertake this 
journey in the fall of the year, because at that time 
the nrinbow, which they believe to he the lowermost 
heaven, is nearest to the earth. This wonderful feat 
is thus performed: “ A number of spectators assemble 
in the evening at one of their bouses, where, after it 
is grown dark, every one being seated, the angekok 
causes himself to be tied, his head between his lege 
and his hands behind hie back, and a drum is laid at 
his Side; thereupon, after the windows are shut and 
the light put out, tin assembly sings a ditty, which, 
they say, is the composition of their ancestors; when 
they have done singing the angekok begins with 
enuring, toutteringi and brawling; invokes Tora- 
. generic, who instantly presents himself, and converses 
vri|x him (haretbe masterly juggler knows how to 
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play liia .trick, in changing the tone of his voice, and 
counterfeiting one different from hia own, which 
makes the too-ctedulous hearers believe, that tliia 
counterfeited voice is that of Tomgarsuk, who con¬ 
venes with the angekok). In the meanwhile he 
works himself loose, and, aa they believe, mounts up 
into heaven through the roof of the house, and passes 
through the air till he arrives into the highest of 
heavens, where the souls of angekok poglit, that is, 
the chief angckoks, reside, by whom he gets infor¬ 
mation of all he wants to know. And all this is done 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

The angckoks pretend to cure all kinds of diseases, 
simply by muttering inarticulate sounds or blowing 
upon the sick. One. mode in which they exercise 
their medical power is, by laying the patient upon 
his back, and tying a ribbon or string round his 
head, having a stick fastened to the other ijnd of the 
string with which they lift up the sick person’s head 
from the ground and let it down again; and at every 
lift the angekok communes with his Targak or fami¬ 
liar spirit about the state of the patient whether he 
shall recover or not; if the head is heavy, it is n 
sign of death, and if light, of recovery. These ab¬ 
surd conjurers actually persuade sick persons, in 
some cases, that they have the power to create within 
them new souls, provided they are sufficiently re¬ 
munerated for their trouble. The heathen Green¬ 
landers arc very credulous, and thereforo mueh 
addicted to the use of amulets or charms, which they 
wear about their arms and necks. Those potent 
spells consist of some pieces of old wood, stones or 
bones, bills and claws of birds, or anything else which 
they suppose to be efficacious in preserving them from 
diseases and other calamities, or in bringing them 
success in their fishing expeditions. 

Strange notions as to the origin and creation of ail 
things are entertained by the inhabitants of .these 
northern regions. Their own people they believe to 
have sprung from the ground, but foreigners, whom 
they call Kdblunml, they suppose to have descended 
from a race of dogs. The dead, as they imagine, 
pass into the land of souls; some go to heaven', and 
others to the centre of the earth, which last they re¬ 
gard as a delightful country, where the sun shines 
continually and the inhabitants are supplied with on 
inexhaustible stock of all sorts of choice provisions. 
The centre of the earth, besides, being the residence 
of Torngartuk, is also inhabited by a notorious fe¬ 
male personage, whom the missionary Egede thus 
describes, along with the mansion in which she holds 
her residence: “ She is said to dwell in the lower 
parti of the earth under the seas, and has the empire 
over all fishes and sea-animals, as unicorn*, morses, 
seals, and the like. The bason placed under her 
lamp, into which the train oil of the lamp drips down, 
swarms with; all kinds of sea fowls, swimming in and 
hoverfr^ sliont it. At the entry of her abode is a 
•orptde garde of sea dogs, who mount the guard, 
and stand sentinels at her gates to keep out the 


crowd of petitioners. None can get admittance there 
but angflkoks, provided they are accompanied by 
their Tomgak, or familiar spirits, and not otherwise. 
In their journey thither they first pass through the 
mansions of all the souls of the deceased, which look 
aa well, if not better, than ever they did in this 
world, and want for nothing. After they have 
passed through this region, they come to a very 
long, broad, and deep whirlpool, which they are to 
cross over, there being nothing to pass upon hut a 
great wheel like ire, which turns about with a sur¬ 
prising rapidity, and by the means of this wheel the 
spirit helps his angekok to get over. This diffi¬ 
culty being surmounted, the next tiling they cn- 
counier is a large kettle., in which live seals are put 
to he. boiled ; mul at last they arrive, with much ado, 
at the residence of the devil's gruudamc, where the 
familiar spirit takeH the angekok by the. hand 
through the strong guard of sea dogs. The entry is 
large enough, the road that leads is as narrow as a 
small rope, and on both sides nothing to lay luild on, 
or to support one; besides that, there is underneath 
a most frightful ubysH nr bottomless pit. Within 
this is the apartment of the infernal goddess, who 
offended at this unexpected visit, shows a most 
ghastly and wrathful countenance, pulling the lour 
off her head: she thereupon seizes a wet wing of a 
fowl, which she lights in the fire, and claps to their 
noses, which makes them very faint and sick, and 
they become her prisoners. But the enchanter or 
angekok (being beforehand instructed by his Tomgak 
how to act his part in this dismal expedition) takes 
hold of her by the hair, and drubs and bangs her so 
long, till she loses her strength and yields; and i.% 
this combat his familiar spirit does not stand idle, 
but lays about her with might and main. Round 
the infernal goddess’s face hangs the aglerrutit, 
which the angekok endeavours to rob her of. For 
tins is the charm by which she draws all fishes 
and sea animals to her dominion, which no Booner is 
she deprived of, but instantly the sea animals in 
shoals forsake her, and resort with all speed to their 
wonted shelves, where the Grurnlandcr* catch them 
in great plenty. When this great business is done, 
the angckoks with their Tomgak, proud of success, 
make the best of their way home, again, where they 
find the road smooth, and easy to what it was before. 

“ As to the souls of the dead, in their travel to 
this happy country, they meet with a sharp-pointed 
stone, upon which the angckoks tell them they must 
slide or glide down, ns there is no other passage to 
get through, and this stone is besmeared With blood; 
perhaps, by this mystical or hierogijrpnicjd image, 
they thereby signify the adversities and tribulations 
those have to struggle with who desire to attain to 
happiness.'’ 

It was to a peoplo whose wlfole religion thus 
consisted of a mass of absurd superstitions that 
the apoetolic Egede devoted twenty-five yean of 
active missionary work. For ton weary yearn, 
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after first entering u]>r>n hi* work, he persevered 
in hi* labour*, with very little apparent sucAsh. But 
at length a new era began to dawn upon benighted 
Greenland. In 171)1, two baptized Greenlander*, 
who had been taken to Denmark., gave »uch inter¬ 
esting information a* to the Mate of their country¬ 
men, that a little band of devoted Christian brother* 
was «out from the congregation at Hemdtut a* a 
reinforcement to the Danish mission to Greenland. 
On reaching their destination, they fixed upon a 
place of settlement, to which they afterwards gave 
the name of New .llcrrnhut. Having made all neces¬ 
sary preparation*, they engaged in thoir niissionary 
work witli the utmost diligence and assiduity. Nor 
did they labour in vain. By the Divine blessing, 
they soon succeeded in gathering around them a 
small company of Chri*tiatt converts, who, feeling the 
power of the truth on their own hearts, sought to 
communicate the gltul tidings of salvation to others 
also. Thus the mission prospered more and more. 
From time to time, the hands of the missionaries 
wuro strengthened, ami their hearts encouraged, by 
the arrival of other brethren, who came to aid them 
in their glorious work. Two settlements were in 
course of time formed, where a goodly company of 
Christian Greenlanders composed the church. In 
the winter of 17G8, an aged avgekvk renounced his 
mode of life, and confessed that he and the other 
sorcerer* had deceived the people. This unexpected 
event gave a new impulse to the good cause, and so 
extensive was the awakening among the natives, that 
in little more than twelve months 200 Greenlander* 
were added to the church bv baptism. From this 
period the work was carried on with redoubled 
energy. In 1774, a third settlement was funned in 
the south of Greenland, at a place which they termed 
Licliteimn. Here the labours of the missionaries 
mot with remarkable success, so that in the course 
of a few years the numbers of church members ex¬ 
ceeded those at either of the other stations. 

In 1801, so great had been the progress made in 
the work of the mission at all the stations, that the 
people on the westenf const of Greenland hud nearly 
all embraced Christianity, and of the women, the last 
ono that remained in heathenism was baptized in 
January of this year. Numbers were now added to 
the membership of the church from time to time. 
The year 1823 was rendered remarkable by the 
printing and cumulation of the first complete New 
Testament in the Greenland language. At this time 
the three congregations under the care of the 
! Brethren consisted of 1,278 persons. In the follow¬ 
ing yew a new Moravian settlement wee formed at 
i the most southern extremity of Greenland, M e piece 
| \ called ny the missionaries Fredencketlial. Of tide 
, station the missionary had the gratification of writ- 
j big, under dale October 1825— 11 Sinoe our arrival 
I here in Juno 1824, 104 heathens have been bap- 
: tiaed." Thus four Moravian settlements are now in 
j successful operation in Greenland. The missionaries, 


however, have been not a little discouraged by the 
conduct of the Danish government, in repeatedly 
issuing prohibitions to the Greenland convert* against 
their residing in communities near the Moravian 
settlements. The obstacle thus put by the govern¬ 
ment in the way of the success of the mission lias, 
in the good providence of God, been overruled for 
good. It has led to the formation, in 1851, of a 
seminary at New Ilemihut for training native assist¬ 
ants. The most recent report of the Greenland Mo¬ 
ravian mission conveys the gratifying statement that 
there are in all twelve missionaries, and that the 
churches contain 842 communicants, while the num 
her of persons under instruction amounts to 2,001 

The mission to Labrador commenced at a con¬ 
siderably later period than that to Greenland. An 
attempt was made, indeed, in 1752 to establish a 
settlement in the country, but it proved unsuccess¬ 
ful, anil it was not until 17(59 that George Ill. pre¬ 
sented 100,000 acres of land to the Moravian brethren 
to aid them in commencing a mission on the coast ot 
Labrador. The same year a society was established 
in Loudon to assist in the prosecution of the some 
impostant object. The enterprise was headed by 
Jens Haven, who lmd previously laboured as a mis¬ 
sionary in Greenland. The spot on which the settle¬ 
ment was established received the name of Nain, and 
is situated on the east coast of labrador. The Es¬ 
quimaus-showed themselves uniformly friendly to the 
missionaries from the date of their lirst arrival in the 
country. The unyekoh i here, as in Greenland, pos¬ 
sessed great influence over the people, who were, in 
fact, ferocious savages, habituated to the gratitieation 
of tho must brutal passions. But no sootier did the 
missionaries commence operations, than, to their 
agreeable surprise, they found the people ready and 
even eager to receive instruction. In the course of 
a few years two additional settlements were estab 
lished, one at Okkak, about 150 miles north of Nain, 
and another at Hopedale, some distance re the south 
of Nain. The cause now made rapid progress among 
the Esquimaux, and in the spring of 1804 ' (arts 

of the devoted missionaries were refres! the 
manifestation of a decided revival of religion, which 
commenced at Nain, and soon spread to tho other 
stations. This work of grace continued several 
years, and many, both old and young, were added 
to tho church of Christ. Early in 1811, the northern 
coast of Labrador was explored, with a view to the 
formation of a settlement in tliat quarter; but, after 
five months spent in minutely examining the country, 
the idea was abandoned, and has never since been 
revived. About the year 1820, portions of the New 
Testament were translated and printed in the Esqui¬ 
maux language by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and so highly was the gift priced by the 
'people, that they began, of their own accord, to 
collect scafc’ blubber, by way of makieg up a mall 
contribution towards the expenses of that society. 

In Labrador, as in Greenland, the labours of the 
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missionaries have, from the beginning, been carried 
on amid many discouragements and privations; but 
their trials have been borne with patience and resig¬ 
nation, while their hearts are cheered by the ample 
tokens which they are front time to time receiving 
that they are not labouring in vaiu, nor spending 
their strength for nought or in vain. From recent 
accounts, the state of the mission is very encouraging. 
There are fifteen missionary brethren carrying on 
their operations in these inhospitable regions. The 
communicants in the churches amount to 394, and 
those under instruction to 1,357 persons. 

LACE OP BLUE, or Sacked Fringe. No 
small importance, both among the ancient and the 
modem Jews, has been attached to the hum or 
border of the upper garment. On turning to the 
law of Moses, we fiud, in Num. xv. 38—40, the 
command given, ‘‘ Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and bid them that they make them fringes in the 
borders of their garments throughout their genera¬ 
tions, and that they put upon the fringe of the bor¬ 
ders a ribband ol blue: and it shall he unto you for 
a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remember all 
the commandments of the Lord, and do them; and 
that ye seek not after your own heart, and your own 
eyes, after which ye use to go a whoring: that yo 
may remember, and do all my commandments, owl 
lie holy unto your God." In Exodus xxviii. 28, in 
the directions for the dress of the liigh-priest, it is 
said, “ They shall bind the breastplate by the rings 
thereof unto the rings of the ephod with a lace of 
blue, that it may be above the curious girdle of the 
ephod, and that the breastplate bo not loosed from 
the ephod." The Pharisees were blamed by our 
blessed Lord for ostentatiously making broad the 
borders of their garments. Among the modern 
Jews, every male is obliged to have a garment with 
fringes at the four comers; and every morning when 
he puts on this garment, he must take the fringes 
in his hands, and qay, “ Blessed art thou, 0 Lord 
our God, king of thv universe 1 who hath sanctified 
us with hi* commandments, and commanded us the 
commandment of the fringes." Our Lord, in ful¬ 
filling all righteousness, wore also the garment witli 
the fringes, and this being the part of the dress 
which more peculiarly marked out the Israelite, the 
rick often sought to touch it, that they might he 

LACERATIONS. See Ctrrmias in the Flesh. 

LACHES1S (from Gr. lanehano, to allot), one of 
the Fates (which see) among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. The office of Lacheai* was supposed 
to be to torn the wheel of fate, and thus to determine 
the fortune of life. 

LACHRYMATORIES, small glase or earthen 
vessels, in which, among the ancient heathen, were 
pot the tears which surviving friends oy relatives 
wept for the dead. These, with their contents, were 
buried with the urns and aahps of the deceased. 

LACINIA, a surname of Jcko (which see), under 


which sby was worshipped in the neighbourhood <n 
Croton, where she had a sanctuary. 

LACTURCIA, a goddess among the ancient 
Romans, who preserved the tender plants with their 
milky juice. 

LACTURNUS, an ancient Roman divinity, who 
was believed to protect the young fruits of the field. 
Some have considered Lacturmu to be a surname of 
Saturn. 

LADY-DAY. See Annunciawon. 

LAFS-AL-JEMIN (llob. the thief on the right 
hand), a festival observed by the Syrian Christians 
in commemoration of the penitent thief. This falls 
upon the Octavo of their Easter. 

LAG, the name given by the modern Jews U) the 
festival of the thirty-third of Outer, the Hebrew word 
Log representing the number thirty -throe. Sec 
Omkk (Festival of the Thirty-Third of). 

LAHA, a tablet suspended in a lludhiat WiHAUA 
(which see) in Ceylon, upon which any matter might 
lie written, about which it was intended that the 
priests should he informed. 

LAITY (Gr. kios, people), a term uspd, front an 
early period in the history of Christianity, to denote 
tiie body of tlm church in contradistinction from the 
clergy. The word is not found in tho Naw Testa¬ 
ment, but it occurs in ancient Christian writers. 
According to Itlicinwald and Gieseler, the distinc¬ 
tion between laity and clergy was unknown till the 
second century. Previous to tliin. all performed 
the office of priests as they had occasion, and even 
after that time laymen were sometimes Iteard in thv 
public assemblies. See Clergy. 

LAKSIIANA, characteristic beauties or signs of 
a supreme Bud ha. These were divided into three 
kinds: J. The 216 Mmujolya tahuhami, of which 
there were I OK on each fool. 2. The 32 Afa/iu 
jYuruiha-hihuhunu or superior beauties. 3. The 8 
Anawyiwjana-laMiunu or inferior beauties. 

LAKSHMI, a Hindu female divinity, one of the 
many consorts o( Visiinu, and thereinto worshipped 
by the Vaishnava sects, but particularly the followers 
of Ramanuja. In the Mtihubhurut, all divine beings 
are alleged to proceed from Krishna, and among 
these Lakthmi conies from his mind; but in one of 
the Puratiae, Gftneta is represented «s calling her 
the great Lakshwi, the mother of the world, who 
was made from the left side of Juidha, the favourite 
consort of Vvthnu. This goddess is usually described 
as possessed of singular beamy and grace, and she is 
considered as the goddess of weidth, 

LAMAISM, the name which liudhim has assumed 
in Thibet. It seems to liave found its | y into that 
country at nearly the same date,—the| .at century 
of our era,—as it was introduced into Q Aia, where it 
'Is known by the name of Foitm. i In Thibet, how¬ 
ever, the divinities, which were*worshipped before 
the entrance of Budhism, namely, the genu of the 
hills and valleys, and woods and rivers, are still 
adored by the poorer classes with the express sane 
2 »“* 
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lion of tbe ljtnu; but while- these remnants of the 
ancient religion are still tolerated, Budhism, which 
liiund a ready acceptance at an early period among 
the great muss of the Thibetans, box, since the middle 
of the seventh century, continued with scarcely a 
single interruption to tie recognized 11 * the religion 
of the whole country. Hence the extensivo preva¬ 
lence in Thibet of a system of religious mendicants, 

Lamas or monks arc to ho found swarming in every 
town and district. In their official ceremonies they 
wear silken vests, adorned with images, and have a 
lettered border of sacred tents woven into the scarf. 
At every turn the traveller meets some of these 
Budhixt priests, each of them carrying in his hand 
tim TcJiu-chor or prayer-cylinder,a single revolution of 
which is considered to lie ei|uivalciitln a roll of prayers. 
In every family, one. at least of the children is tmim'd 
up to the priestly office. And the. peculiar modifi¬ 
cation which Budhism has assumed in passing into 
the form of Lamnimu , fully account* for the enor 
inous increase in the number of Thibetan and Tartar 
lamias over those of other Biidhixt countries. In 
Tartary we learn that, with the exception of the eldest 
son of eac.lt family, all tho rest of the children are 
reared as Lumas, and accordingly the Ltmumerirs of 
that couutry are built so large ns to contain ten. 
twenty, and even thirty thousand of these mendicant 
monks. In consequence of the enormous number of 
priests which tire, found in Thibet and Tartarv, the 
ordinary law of Itndhism in Ceylon and elsewhere, 
which prohibits mendicants from earning their bread 
by any manual employment, is totally abandoned in 
both these countries, so that the Lama# are allowed 
to follow various trade* even while residing in the. 
convent*. 

Tho most, important of all the mollifications which 
have been introduced into Budhism in Tartary and 
Thibet is tho doctrine of the Grand or I)ai,ai- I .am a 
(which see). This high official ruler, who tit former 
time* was the side depositary both of temporal and 
spiritual power, is believed to Lie an incarnation of 
Qnutama Budha, whose spirit stilt wanders about in 
successive births amt deaths from Luma to /.until. 
While each of tho ordinary priests is a chaberon or 
incarnate Budha (sec Burma, Living), this is more 
especially and in a still higher sense true of the 
Dalai Lama, who sits in the shrine of the temple 
and is worshipped os a deity, while his supremacy is 
acknowledged by all the other inmates of the Lima 
series in Thibet, Tartary. and China. This notion 
of hereditary incarnations scents to have t x’sted 
several centuries before it wa* introduced into these 
countries. Thus Major Cunningham, hi his work on 
the History ami Statistics of Lailak, tells ns of Oise 
Urgyan lliupochs, who, in the eighth century, was 
invited into TidbV, anil founded rite confraternity of 
red latinos, and with, the Major alleges, wa* believed 
to have Wen on incarnation of the Bttdlia Am&abba 
or O-ms-tn. the fourth of the celestial Budha* of dint 
region. We have no mention of any other incarna¬ 


tion until the commencement of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, when Tsong-Kaba, the Budhist reformer, ap¬ 
peared, who was regarded os an incarnation either of 
O-ms to, or of Manjrutri. It was not, however,-till 
the latter half of the- same century that the idea of 
perpetual incarnations was fully matured. “Then it 
wa*,” says Mr. Hardwick, in his ‘Christ and other 
Master*,' “ that one chief abbot, the ‘ perfect Lama,’ 
iimteail of pausing, as tie was entitled, to his ultimate 
condition, determined for the lu'iicfit of mankind to 
sojourn longer on the earth and he continuously new¬ 
born. As *oon as he was carried to his grave in 
1473, a search was instituted forthe personage who had 
been destined to succeed him. This was found to be 
an infant, who established its title to the honour by 
appearing to remember various articles which were 
the property of tbu Luma just deceased, or rather 
were the infant's own property in earlier stages of 
existence. When the proofs of such identity were 
deemed irrefragable, the ntw candidate was formally 
promoted t,o the vacant chair: and in the fifth abbot 
of this series oiiginated the famous hierarchy of the 
1 Mini -Lamas (in 1 (J4t»). fascinating grew tlm 
theory of perpetual incarnations, that a fresh succes¬ 
sion of rival lamias -also of the yr-'Uno order, after¬ 
wards took its rise at Teslm-lamby. while the Dalai 
Lumas were enthroned in Lliassu; and at present 
every convent of importance, not in Tibet only, but 
in distant parts of Tatary, is claiming tor itself a like 
prerogative. Efcli confraternity lstlieves that the 
departed abbot is still actually present with his sub¬ 
jects though enshrouded in a different body. Con¬ 
scious of tin; dark malignity of demons, quivering at 
the thought of men who practise demoniacal arts and 
lead astray by their enchantments, these Tilwtians 
are. 'in bondage to far;' their only refuge is the 
presence and superior Imbues* of one who. by his 
mastery over all the adverse forces of creation, is 
believed to rescue his true followers from the rage of 
their oppressor. The religion of Tibet is thus from 
day to day assuming all rite characteristics of man- 
worship. Anxious cravings after some invincibte 
protector, there impel the human spirit to fashion for 
itself a novel theory of salvation; and the sight of 
one who styles himself incarnate deity excludes all 
living faith in God and in the things invisible." 

The Budhism of Thiiiet in the form of Lamaism is 
not the Budhism of Cuaxia-Mocmi (which »ee), nor 
is it the Budhism of the earliest race of its disci¬ 
ples as it i* seen in Ceylon. The doctrine of ut 
Apt-Bitpha (which see), or a Supreme Creator, 
evidently a modern graft, upon the ancient system or 
Budhism, which is essentially atheistic, is found in 
Nepfil and portions of Thibet, borrowed probably 
thorn the adjacent Brahmanism of India. And this 
origin of the theistic notion of an Adi-Jhtdha is still 
further cof firmed by the fact that other ideas have 
boon derived from the mystical system of the Hindu 
Tantristi, such as the theory of the Budhist SaJdis, 
or the female energies o? the Dbytini Budhas. Fran 
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the essence of the Adi-Budha a re believed to have 
spontaneously emanated five intelligences of the first 
order, called celestial Budha*, which in turn Rive 
origin to other five intelligences of the second order 
called Bodhiuatwas (which see';. These last, which 
are called in Chiu* Ptuas, ami arc esteemed hv the 
ordinary Foists as gods, are simply links connecting 
the Supreme Being or Adi-Budha with the lower 
orders of created beings. 

The Chakya-Muuni of the Mongolian Tartms has 
indeed his votaries in Thibet, not only .its the Shakva- 
Thubba of Ladak, but as the Soiimiena-Kodom >>r 
Gautama of other reeions. The Thibetan sacred 
books, which extend to one hundred volume*, are 
called Kd-gyur. tliat is, translation of Cmmnaminn nt. 
on account of their being translated from the Sanskrit, 
or from the ancient Indian language, by which urns In: 
understood the Praeriin or dialect c»4* Mngadha. the 
principal seat of the Budliist faith tu India at that 
period. These sacred books were imported into 
Thibet, and translated there la-tween the seventh and 
thirteenth centuries of our era. hut mostly iti the 
ninth. They are in substance, the same as the sacred 
books of Ceylon, though tin* aeemuit of their origin 
is widely different. 

There is undoubtedly a nearer approximation to 
the truth in regard to the nature of the Divine Be¬ 
ing, in the Laniaisin of Tartary and Thibet than in 
the BudhUm of Ceylon. Another peculiar feature 
of Ijamaisin, is that there are innumerable liv¬ 
ing Btidlias, at the head of which is the Dalai- 
Lama. Budha is, nevertheless, the sole sovereign 
of the universe, with a body, a spiritual suit- 
stance, without beginning and without end. But 
while there is thus evidently at the foundation of 
the system of L&maism a linn belief in the existence 
of otic Supreme Being, invisible and incorporeal, it 
is mixed up in the. doctrine of living lhidha* with a 
strange species of man-worship, which is so preva¬ 
lent and so engrossing, as to make the meat nuts* of 
the people lose sight of all higher notion* of the 
Divine Being. 

Among the Lamaists of Thibet, the doctrine, of 
metempsychosis occupies a prominent place in their 
religious creed ; so that in their opinion to kill any 
living creature whatever is to incur the danger of 
homicide since the smallest insect may happen to 
be the transmigration of a man. But while the Thi 
hetan * Lamaista are thus strict in this matter, the 
Foists of China have little or no scruple on the sub¬ 
ject of destroying animal life; and yet to show 
some regard for the great Budhist principle, they 
now and then dedicate some pigs to Budha. which 
permitted to live their usual term, and die a n»- 
death. 

remarkable analogy ha* sometimes been pointed 
out in rites and custom* between the Lsmaism of 
Hubei andthe Christianity of the Middle ^.ges. This 
has been particularly noticed, and partly accounted 
for by M. Hue, himself a Romanist missionary, in hi* 



1 Travels in Tartary and Thibet“Upon the most 
superficial examination." says he. *' of the reforms 
and innovations introduced by Tsuttg-Kaba into the 
Lamaneaipie worship, one must be struck with their j 
affinity to Catholicism. The cross, the mitre, the ; 
dalmatica, the cope, which the Grand Lamas wcai j 
on their journeys, or when they ore performing some 
ceremony out of the temple; the service with double 
choirs, the psalmody, the exorcisms, the censer, sus¬ 
pended from live chains, and which you can open or 
clow* at pleasure: the benediction* given by tin* 

1-anno* by i xteuding the right hand over the head* 
of the faithful; the chaplet, ecclesiastical celibacy, 
spiritual letuvmint, the worship of the saints, the 
tin.!*, the procession*, the hiauies, the holy water, 
all there are luiubigiet- between the Bmlhixt* anti 
ourselves. Now, run u be said that these analogies 
are of (.'lirisrian origin ‘f We think so. |\V have 
indeed found, neither in the traditions nor in the 
inoiiiiJiiv'iif h nt the country, any positive proof ol 
their adoption, still it is perfectly legiiiiiinte to ]iut 
forward eoujeerurev which possess all the character 
istte« of the most einpluttie probability. 

“It is known that, in the fourteenth century, at 
the tune of the climumilioti of the Mongol emperor*, 
there existed freipienl relalion* between the Kuro- 
peiiti* and the people*of Upper Asia. Wo have al¬ 
ready, in the former part of our narrative, referred to 
those celebrated imhaswes which I lie Tartar eoio|uer- 
ors went to Hume, to Franco, and to Knpland. 'I'hero 
in no doubt that the luirliarianx who thus visited Ku- 
rupe must have been struck with the pomp and splen¬ 
dour of the ceremonies of Catholic worship, and nmai 
have carried hack with tin in into the desert enduring 
memories of what they had seen. On the other hand, 
it is also known ihni, at the same period, brethren of 
various religious orders imdciloul; retoole pilgrim 
ages for the purpose of ititiodueing Christianity into 
Tnrtarv ; and these must have puietrntcd at the 
same l hue into Thibet, ainom.; the Si Pan, and among ; 
the Mongol* on the Blue Sea. Jean do Monborvin, , 
Archbishop of I‘eking, had alreaily organized n choir ! 
of Moiieol monks, who daily practised the rw irnlion ! 
of the psalm*, and the cuicMomi-n ot the Gathulji; i 
faith. Now, if one relied* that Temur Ivaha lived i 
precisely at the period wlc tt the t'luiaiian religion 1 
was being iutrodueeil into Central Asia, it will he no : 
longer matter of astonishment that tee find, in re- 
formed Buddhism, such strikiii.’ analogic* with (Jltria- J 
tianity.*' i 

It i* not a hf.'lc remarkable that those striking ; 
point* of similarity hetwein Ijunaism and Itornaniarn • 
are confined to the countries of 'I unary and Thibet. ! 
1-Aiuiur.m, it mu*! he homo in mind, is nut oldet [ 
than the. thirteenth century of the present era. Bud- j 
hiein was, no doubt, unknown in Thibet COO years 
before; hnt it was only under Jyublai-Kbati, A. U. 
1260. that the adherent* of that system were reduced \ 
under the dominion of a regular hierarchy, by th« j 
appointment of the first Grand luuna At ibis very 
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time, when the introduction of tho new hierarchy wa» 
likely to tie accompanied with other cluuigcs and 
modifications, the Thibetian* were brought into com- 
munieatioti with Christianity, more especially in the 
form of Romanism. The K ham had at their court 
not only Jews, Mohammedans, ami lludhists, hut 
Roman Catholic and Nesturian missionaries; and in 
the fourteenth century, the arrival of a strange Lama 
from tiie far west is said to have made great changes 
in tiio aspect of religious worship in Thibet. Hence 
in ali probability those peculiar analogies, which have 
been so distinctly noticed by the Abbd Hue. M. 
AM-Rdinusat, in his ‘ Melanges Asiatiques,’ thus 
explains the processes by which the innovations re¬ 
ferred to rnay have been introduced into Lamaum. 
“ At tho time,” he says, “ when the Budhist pa¬ 
triarchs established themselves in Thibet, the por¬ 
tions of Tartary which adjoined that country were 
full of Christians. The Ncstorians had founded 
cities there, and converted whole nations. At 
a later period the conquests of (he followers of 
Giughis-Khan collected there strangers from all 
countries j Georgians, Armenians, Russians, French, 
Mussulmans, sent thither by tho caliph of Iiagdml; 
Catholic monks, charged with important missions by 
the sovereign Pontiff and by St. Louis. These last 
carried with them church ornaments, altars, and re¬ 
lics,‘to see,’ says Joinvillu, ‘if they could attract 
those people to our faith.’ They celebrated the 
ceremonies of their religion in the presence of the 
Tartar princes. These gave them an usyiuin in their 
tents, and permitted them to rear chapels, even with¬ 
in the precincts of their palaces. An Italian arch¬ 
bishop, established in the imperial city by order of 
Clemont V., bad built a church there, in which 
three hells summoned the faithful to worship, and 
he had covored the walls with pictures representing 
religious subjects. Syrian Christians, Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, Schismatics, Mussulmans, Idolaters, all lived 
mingled and confounded together at the court of tho 
Mongol emperors, who were always ready to receive 
new modes of worship, and even to adopt them, pro¬ 
vided that they dcinttudcd on their part no belief, 
aud snore especially provided that they imposed upon 
them no constraint. We know that the Tartars 
passed willingly from one sect to another, embraced 
a new faith with the utmost case, and just us readily 
renounced it to relapse again into idolatry. It was 
in the midst of these changes that the new seat of 
the Budhist patriarchs was founded in Thibet. Is it 
at all wonderful, then, that interested in multiplying 
the number of their followers, anxious to impart more 
splendour to their worship, they should have appro¬ 
priated to themselves some lituigicgl practices, some 
of those foreign pompoua ceremonies which attracted 
the crowd; that they should have even introduced 
some of those inAitutions belonging to the West, 
which the ambnssadbrs of the caliph and of the.sov¬ 
ereign Pout iff united in praising so highly, and which 
circumstances disposed them to imitate. The coin¬ 


cidence of places and times authorises this conjecture, 
and a thousand peculiarities, which I cannot men¬ 
tion here, would convert it into demonetratioa.” 

The Lamaists of Thibet are strict in their atten 
tiou to religious observances of all kinds. Pilgrim¬ 
ages, noisy ceremonies in the Lamaseries, prostra¬ 
tions on the tops of their houses, are favourite 
exercises; and even when engaged in ordinary busi¬ 
ness, they carry about with them rosaries, which 
they are ever turning and twisting while they are 
incessantly murmuring prayers. Hue mentions 
that at Lha-Ssa, where the Dalai-Lama resides, 
tho people are in the habit of gathering together in 
groups in the evening in tho principal parts of the 
town, aud in the public squares, where they kneel 
down and chant prayers, which vary according to the 
seasons of the year. The prayer, however, which 
they repeat on the rosary is always the same, and 
consists only of six syllables, Om! Muni- 1‘adme, 
Hum, or as it is generally called by way of abbre¬ 
viation simply Mani. This sacred formula is 
regarded as of such importance that it is in every 
one's mouth, and iuseribed on tire wails and public 
places, as well as in the houses. 

LAMAS, the Budhist priests of Tartary and Thi¬ 
bet- They are. regarded as incarnations of Rudlia or 
living Budhas, and are presided over by the Dalai- 
Lama, who possesses a readily acknowledged spirit¬ 
ual authority over the whole priesthood, and until a 
recent period was possessed of large tracts of coun¬ 
try, over which he exercised undisputed temporal 
sovereignty. Formerly, indeed, the Dalai-Lama 
was the supreme ruler of the nation, but at length 
one of the royal family, at tho death of the principal 
Luma, declared that the spirit of the deceased eccle¬ 
siastic bad entered into his body, and by this means 
he regained the power which had been usurped by 
the priests. Tin* dress of the Grand Lama is yel¬ 
low, and that of other Lama « of inferior rank is 
red. The Lamas of Chinese Tartary are so numer¬ 
ous, that they amount to about a third of the entire 
population ; and being under a law of celibacy, the 
Chinese government readily encourage their increase 
by gifts and endowments of every kind to check the 
growth of the population of the Mongolian Tartars 
from a natural fear tliat, as formerly, they may yet 
again revolutionise the empire. T)ie Lamas reside 
in convents called Lamaseries, which are built round 
about the Budhist temples, like the vriharas of* Cey¬ 
lon ; aud their time is chiefly spent in prayers fot 
the people, which are geueraily conducted by the 
Tone-CHOK (which see) or prayer cylinder, and in 
pursuing the occupation of mendicants to increase 
the revenues of the Lamasery. These convents, 
which generally contain thousands of priests, are so 
liberally endowed, that nearly two-thirds of the pro¬ 
ductive lapds of Thibet are said to be appropriated 
to the eupn>rt of the priesthood. 

M. Hue represents the Lamas as generally distin¬ 
guished by their skill in.the decorative arts both of 
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painting and sculpture. On this subject he says : 
“The Lamas are the only artists who contribute to 
the ornament and decoration of the temples. The 
• paintings are quite distinct hom the taste and the 
principles of art as understood in Europe. The fan¬ 
tastical and the grotesque predominate inside and 
out, both in carvings and statuary, and the person¬ 
ages represented, with the exception of Buddha, have 
generally a monstrous and satanic aspect. The 
clothes seem never to have been made for the per¬ 
sons upon whom they are placed. The idea given 
is that of broken limbs concealed beneath awkward 
garments. 

“Amongst these Lama paintings, however, you 
Sometimes come across specimens by no means des¬ 
titute of beauty. One day, during a visit in the 
kingdom of Oechekten to the great temple called 
AUon-Somnt (Temple of Gold), we saw a picture 
which struck us with astonishment. It was a large 
piece representing, in the centre, Buddha seated on 
a rich carpet. Around this figure, which was of life 
size, there was a sort of glory, composed of minia¬ 
tures, allegorically expressing the Thousand Virtues 
of Buddha. We could scarcely withdraw ourselves 
from this picture, remarkable as it was. not only for 
the purity ami grace of the design, hut also for the ex¬ 
pression of the faces and the splendour of the colour¬ 
ing. All tho personages seemed full of life. We 
asked an old Lama, who was attending us over the 
place, what he knew about this admirable work. 
‘Sirs,’ said he, raising his joined hands to his fore¬ 
head in token of respect, 1 this picture is a treasure of 
the remotest antiquity; it comprehends within its 
surface the whole doctrine of Buddha. It is not a 
Mongol painting; it came from Thibet, and was exe¬ 
cuted by a saint of the Eternal Satuiuary.' 

“ The artists here arc, in general, more successful 
in the landscapes than in the epic subjects. Flowers, 
birds, trees, mythological animals, arc represented 
with great truth and with infinitely pleasing effect. 
i The colouring is wonderfully full of life and fresh- 
: ness. It is only a pity that the painters of these 
landscapes have so very indifferent a notion v to 
: perspective and ehiaro-oscuro. 

“ The Lamas are far better sculptors than paint- 
: era, and they are accordingly very lavish of carv- 
! iugs in their Buddhist temples. Everywhere in and 
; about these edifices you see works of this class of 
’ in quantity bespeaking the fecundity of the 
I artist's chisel, but of a quality which says little for 
j his taste. First, outside the temples are an infi- 
t nite number of tigers, lions, and elephants crouching 
upon blocks of granite; then the stone balustrades 
of the steps leading to the great gates are covered 
sdth fantastic sculptures representing birds, reptiles, 
and beasts, of all kinds, real and imaginary. Inside, 
the walls are decorated with relievos in wood cr 
. stone, executed with great spirit and trrilh.” 

The Isunas are considered as of two parties, which 
are known fey the names, of Red Cap lama* and 


’ YeUow Cap Lama*. The former are by far the 
most ancient of the confraternities, having originated 
as early as the eighth century after Christ; while 
the latter did not exist until the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when they arose under the aus 
pices of the great Budhist reformer Taong Kabe. 
By degrees the Yellow Cap* became the predomi¬ 
nant sect, and the reforms proposed by Tsong Kaba 
were adopted throughout Thibet, and afterwards be¬ 
came, liy imperceptible degrees, established in all the 
kingdoms of Tartary. The Rome* of China still 
retain the ancient rites, with the exception of some 
innovations which belong to particular localities; but 
the distinction between the two classes of Lamas is 
retained in China, those who adhere to the reformed 
fititli of T«nng Kaba being known as the Yellow, 
while those who cleave to the old worship are termed 
the Grey Lama*. These two sects were at one time, 
doubtless, violently opposed to each other, but now 
they live together in perfect harmony. 

From the immeuse numbers of Lamas found in 
Tart ary and Thibet, tho traveller cannot fail to lie 
struck with tho difficulty of meeting the expenses of 
such a large staff of priests by public endowments. 
In addition to the lands which go towards their 
maintenance, the authorities make a distribution ot 
meal every third month to all the Iunnas without dis¬ 
tinction, lint the quantity is altogether inadequate ; 
and, accordingly, this government grant, is supple¬ 
mented by the voluntary offerings of the pilgrims, 
which, however, are divided uinoug the latinos ac¬ 
cording to the position which each holds in the hier¬ 
archy, and, accordingly, there are many who receive 
notldng at all from this source. In addition to the 
offerings which are made., either in tea or money, 
the Lamas earn a subsistence for themselves by 
some handicraft trade or by engaging in commerce ; 
and some of them by printing and transcribing the 
Lamauesqiie books. The art of lnerJiciue, also, is 
wholly in the hands of the I-amim, chiefly from an 
impression which prevails among the Tartars, that 
every disease is caused by the visitation of a demon, 
who must, therefore., be cxpeljed by u priestly exor¬ 
cism lieforc tho patient can possibly recover. 

The, Materia Afnlica of I he Lamas is almost wholly 
limited to pulverized vegetables, either in the form 
of infusion or pills; but if no medicine should hap¬ 
pen to he at liarid, the Lama, not in the least dis¬ 
concerted, simply writes the names of a few reme¬ 
dies upon scraps of paper, which having moistened 
he rolls up into the form of pills, administering them 
to the patient, who confidently swallows them, be¬ 
lieving that to swallow the name of a remedy ija 
equally efficacious with swallowing the remedy itself. 
Having acted the physician, the Lama next proceed* 
to act the priest, repeating prayers suited to tlip 
rank of the Tchutymr or demonAo be expelled. If 
tlw* patient be poor, the exorciftn is a brief offhand 
process, but if he be rich, the process is lengthened 
out by numerous prayers and ceremonies. M. Hue 
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mention* the caw of « wvaitl.y chiefs aunt, who 
having fallen nick, a T<anw wax sent for, wlio in¬ 
stantly declared that the patient was under the in¬ 
fluence of a demon of considerable rank, who must 
be forthwith expelled at whatever cost. Kight other 
Lama* were called in, who act about constructing 
from dried herbs, a large li rurc which they called the 
Pernon of Intermittent Fevers, ami which when 
completed they placed on its legs by means of a stick 
in the patient's tent. 

« The ceremony,” says M. Hue, “ began at eleven 
o'clock at night; the faunas ranged themselves in a 
semicircle round the upper port ion of tlic lent, with 
cymbals, sea shells, bells, tambourines, and other 
instruments of the noisy Tartar music. The re- 
, msiitdor of the circle was completed bv the members 
1 of the family, squatting oil the ground close to one 
another, the patient kneeling, or rather crouched on 
her heels, opposite the Datum of Intermittent Fevers. 
The Lama doctor-in chief had before him a large 
copper basin filled with millet, and some little images 
made of paste. The dung-fuel threw, amid much 
*moke, a fantastic ami quivering light over the 
strange scene. 

“ Upon a given signal, the clerical orchestra exe¬ 
cuted an overture harsh enough to frighten Satan 
himself, the lay congregation beating time with their 
luuids to the charivari of clairdug instruments and 
ear-splitting voices. The diabolical concert over, the 
Grand Lama opened the Hook of ICxoreisms, which 
he rested on his knees. As lie chanted one of the 
forms, he took from the basin, from time to time, a 
handful of millet, which lie threw east, west, north, 
and south, according to tho Rubric. The tones of 
his voice, as ho prayed, were sometimes mournful 
and suppressed, sometimes vehemently loud and 
energetic. All of a sudden, he would quit the re¬ 
gular cadence of prayer, ami have an outburst of ap¬ 
parently indomitable rage, abusing the herb puppet 
with fiorce invectives and furious gestures. The 
etoroism terminated, he gave a signal bv stretching 
out his arms, right and left, and the other Lamas 
struck up a tremendously noisy chorus, in hurried, 
dashing tones; all the*inslrnments were set to work, 
and meantime the lay congregation, having started 
up with one accord, ran out of the tent, one after the 
other, and tearing round it like mad people, beat it 
at their hardest with sticks, yelling all the while at 
the pitch of their voices in a manner to make ordi¬ 
nary hair stand on end. Having thrice performed 
this demoniac round, they re-entered the tent as pre¬ 
cipitately as they had quitted it, and resumed their 
seats. Then, all the others covering their faces with 
their hands, the Grand Lama rose and set fire to tho 
herb figure. As soon as the flames rose, lie uttered 
a loud cry, which was repeated with interest hv the 
rest of the company. The laity immediately rose, 
seised the burning figure, carried it into the plain, 
away from the tents, and there, as it consumed, 
anathematised it with all sorts of imprecations; tha 


Lama* meantime squatted in the tent, tranquilly 
chanting their prayers in a grave, solemn tone. 

“ Upon the return of the family from tbeir valor¬ 
ous expedition, the praying was exchanged for joy¬ 
ous felicitations. By-and-by, each person provided 
with a lighted torch, the whole party rushed simul¬ 
taneously from the tent, and formed into a proces¬ 
sion, the laymen first, then the pationt, supported op 
cither side by a member of the family, and lastly, the. 
nine Lamas, making night hideous with their music. 
In this style the patient was conducted to another 
tent, pursuant to the orders of the tarna, who had 
declared that she must absent herself from her own 
habitation fur an entire month. 

"After this strange treatment, the malady did not 
return. The probability is, that the Lamas, having 
ascertained the precise moment at wliieli the fever- 
fit would recur, met it at the exact point of time bv 
this tremendous counter-excitemeut, and overemne 
it.” 

The Lamas arc invited also to officiate, at funerals, 
not, however, in every ease, but only when the de¬ 
ceased is wealthy, and in consequence the process of 
hiirnimr the corpse is conducted with great solemnity. 
On such occasions the Lamas surround the tomb 
during tho combustion and recite prayers. The pro¬ 
cess of burning being completed, they destroy the fur¬ 
nace, and carry the bones to the Grand Lama, who 
reduces them to a fine powder, and having added to 
them at- quantity of meal, lie kneads the 

whole . care, and constructs with his own hands 
caket iif different sizes, which he places one upon the 
other in the form of a pyramid. These cakes thus 
prepared by the Grand Lima arc conveyed with 
great pomp to a little tower which has been built 
beforehand to receive them. 

In the ordinary prayers 'in the Budhist temples, 
the. Lamas having been summoned by the loud sound 
of a sen-concli, enter barefooted and in solemn si¬ 
lence, and after three prostrations to the living 
lludlia, take their scats on a divan cross-legged and 
always in a circle. The whole, service consists ol 
prayers, which are murmured with a low voice, and 
psalms which are sung in a grave, melodious tone, 
interrupted, howeve.r, at certain intervals by instru¬ 
mental music, so loud and harsh and dissonant as to 
lie altogether out of keeping with the rest of tho 
exercises. 

The Lamas, though all of them possessing a sa¬ 
cred character, and held in great reverence by the 
people, are by no means uniform in their mode of 
life. Some of them, under the name of Domestic 
Lamas, either settle in the small Lamaseries, or live 
at home with their families, retaining little more of 
their priestly office than its red and yellow dtesa. 
Another class consist* of Wandering Lamas, who 
travel from place to place all over their own and the 
adjacent countries, subsisting on what provisions 
they may pick up on their journey. A third chus 
is composed of the Lomas who live in community, 
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and pay more attention than the other Lamas to 
prayer and study. These form the inmates of a 
Lamasery (which see). In Tartary the Laruas do 
not embrace the profession of the priesthood from 
intelligent and deliberate choice, but are destined to 
it from birth by their parents. As they grow up 
they become accustomed to the life of a Luna, and 
in course of time they come generally to prefer it to 
every other. Some are found to retire to places of 
seclusion, and pass their days in comtemplation and 
devotion. Such contemplative Lamas, however, arc 
by no means numerous. 

LAMASERY, a collection of small houses built 
around one or more Budhist temples in Tartary and 
! Thibet os a residence for the Lamas. Its size and 
| elegance is wholly dependent on the means of the 
proprietor. In Tartary the Lamaseries are all cou- 
! structcd of brick and stone. Only the poorest 
| Lamas build their dwellings of earth, and even these 
1 are so well whitewashed that it is difficult to distin- 
j guish them from the rest. In some eases grants are 
.1 made from the public treasury to assist in the eree- 
! tion of (ludliist temples, with their accompanying 
| Lamaseries, but the greater part of the expense is 
i defrayed by voluntary ‘.iibnoriptioii. Lama*collec¬ 
tors go forth properly attested to gather the neces¬ 
sary funds, carrying with them a sacred basin for 
the purpose. “They disperse themselves through¬ 
out the kingdom of Tartary, beg alms from tent to 
tent in the name of the Old Buddha. Upon enter¬ 
ing a tent and explaining the object of their journey, 
by showing the sacred basin in which the offerings 
are placed, they are received with joyful enthusiasm. 
There is no one but gives something. The rich 
place iu the ‘ badir’ ingots of gold and silver; those 
who do not possess the precious metals, offer oxen, 
horses, or camels. The poorest contribute according 
to the extent of their means; they give lumps of 
| butter, furs, ropes made of the hair of camels and 
i horses. Thus, in a short time, are collected immense 
| sums. Then, in these deserts, apparently so poor, 

; you sec rise up, as if by enchantment, edifices whose 
j grandeur and wealth would defy the resources of Ihc 
richest potentates.” 

Borne of the Tartar Lamaseries are so large—for 
cx&mpleihe Great Koureu—that they are capable of 
accommodating 30,000 Lamas. The plain unassuming 
residences of the Lamas contrast strongly with the 
elegance of the temples aronnd which they are 
placed. The houses of the superior, however, differ 
from those of the other Lamas, by having each of 
them a small pagoda or tower, at the top of which 
flies a triangular flag of some gay colour, with the 
rank of the inmate inscribed upon it in letters of 
gold. Blue Town in Tartary is more particularly 
noted for its Lamaseries, there being within its walls, 
fire gnat buildings of this kind, each inhabited by 
more than 2,000 Lamas, besides fifteen lesser estab¬ 
lishments, connected with thp former. In that single 
city reside no fewer than 20,000 regular Lamas, not 


to speak of a multitude in diilereut quarters of the 
town engaged in commerce. The finest of all the 
Lamaseries in Blue Town, is tliat which is termed 
the Lamasery of the Five Towers, in which the 
Hobilgm lives, that is, a Grand Lama, who after 
having been identified with the substance of lludlta, 
has already undergone several times the process of 
transmigration. 

The Ijumasories in Tartary have generally endow¬ 
ments from the public lends, and at certain seasons 
of the year the revenues are divided among the 
Lamas according to their ecclesiastical dignity. Tito 
UhtibcrQHt or Living liudhua are generally placed at 
the ln-ad of the most important Lnnnacrios, and to 
receive the benediction of one of these incarnations 
of Budha, is imagined to convey so many advantages, 
that the convent, in which lie resides soon becomes a 
place of great resort, and rapidly rises to fame in the 
country. "There is no Tartar kingdom,” says M. 
Hue. the only authority nu the subject, “ which does 
not possess, in one of its Lamaseries of tin: first 
class, a living Buddlm. Besides this superior, there 
is always another Grand Liuna, who is selected from 
the members of the royal family. The Thibetiau 
Lama resides in the Lamasery, like, a living idol, 
receiving every duy the adorations of the devout, 
upon whom iu return he bestows his blessing. Every¬ 
thing which relates to prayers and liturgical cere¬ 
monies, is placed under Ids immediate superinten¬ 
dence. The Mongol Grand lamia is charged with 
the administration, gooil order, and executive of the 
, Lamasery; he goveriiB whilst his colleague is eon 
tout to reign. 

“ Below these two sovereigns, are several subal¬ 
tern officers, who direct the details of the adminis¬ 
tration, the revenues, tin. sales, the pmcluuies, and 
the discipline. The scribes keep the registers, and 
draw up the regulations and orders which the gover¬ 
nor Luna promulgates for the good keeping tutd 
order of the Lamasery. These scribes are generally 
well versed in the Mongol, Thibetian, and some¬ 
times in the Chinese and Mautchou languages. 
Before they are admitted to this employment, they 
are obliged to undergo a very rigorous examination, 
in presence of all the Lamas and of the principal 
civil authorities of the country. 

“ After this staff of superiors and officers, the in¬ 
habitant of the lzunasery are divided into 1 .Ama¬ 
ru asters and Lama-disciples or f'liabis; each Latna 
has under hit> direction one or more C.habis, who live 
in his small house, and execute all the details of the 
household. If the master possesses cattle, they take 
charge of them, milk the cows, and prepare the but¬ 
ter and cream. In return for these service*, the 
master directs his disciples iu the study of the 
prayers, and initiates them into thp liturgy. Every 
morning the Chabi must be up, Wore bis master; 
his first task ir to sweep the chamber, to light a 
tire and to make the tea; alter tliat be take* hi* 
prayer-book, present* it respectfully to hi* master 
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Mid prostrates himself thrice before him, without 
laying a single word. This sign of respect is equi¬ 
valent to a request that the lesson ho has to loam iti 
the course of the day may he marked. The master 
opens tho book, and reads some pages, according to 
the capacity of his scholar, who then makes three 
more prostrations in sign of thanks, and returns to 
his affairs. 

“ The Cbabi studies his prayer-book, when he is 
disposed to do so, there being no fixed period for 
that; he may spend his lime, sleeping or romping 
with tho other young pupils, without the slightest 
interference on the part of his master. When the hour 
for retiring to bed has arrived, he recites the lesson 
assigned him in the morning, in a monotonous man¬ 
ner; if the recitation is good, he is looked upon as 
having done his duty, the silence of his master being 
the only praise he is entitled to obtain; if, on the 
contrary, he is not able to give a good account of Ids 
lesson, the severest punishment makes him sensible 
of Ids fault. It often happens, that under each cir¬ 
cumstances, the master, laying aside his usual gra¬ 
vity, rushes upon his scholar, And overwhelms him 
at once with blows and terrible maledictions. Some 
of the pupils, who ave over maltreated, run away 
and seek adventures far from their Jaimosery; but 
in general they patiently submit to the punishment 
inflicted on them, even that of passing the night in 
the open air, without any clothes and in full winter. 
We often had opportunities of talking with Chains, 
aud when we asked them whether there was no 
means of learning tho prayers without being beaten, 
they ingenuously, aud with an accent manifesting 
entire conviction, replied, that it was impossible.” 

Among the Budhists, a devotee acquires peculiar 
merit by making the circuit of a lamasery, prostrat¬ 
ing himself with Ids forehead to the ground, at every 
step he takes. This ceremony must be performed 
without intermission, 10 strictly that the pilgrims are 
not permitted, on pain of losing all spiritual benefit, 
to pause for even a single moment. Each prostra¬ 
tion must bo perfect, so that the body shall be 
stretched flat along <lie ground, and the forehead 
touch tho earth, while the arms are spread out in 
front, and the hands joined as if in the exercise of 
prayer. Before rising the pilgrim describes each 
time a semicircle on the ground by means of a goat's 
horn, which he holds in either hand, the line being 
completed by drawing the arm down to the side. 
AH devotees, however, do not subject themselves to 
this difficult and even painful exercise. Sometimes, 
instead of prostrating themselves while they are per¬ 
forming the circuit, they carry with them instead, a 
load of prayer-books, and in thie case, when they have 
completed the circuit with their heavy burden, they 
arc considered to .have recited all the prayers con¬ 
tained in the lrooks they have carried. Another 
mode of performing the pilgrimage round a Lama¬ 
sery is by simply walking the circuit, while the de¬ 
votee employs himself in counting the beads of his 


long chaplet, or turning the wheel of his Teiw-Chot 
or prayer-cylinder. 

Lha-Ssa in Thibet is the chief seat of Budhiat 
worship, being the residence of the Dakd-Lama. In 
this district alone there are counted more than thirty 
large Lamaseries, the principal of which, those ot 
Kiiahlan, of Prehoung, and of Sera, contain each of 
them nearly 15,000 Lamas. The last mentioned oi 
these convents is remarkable for three large temples 
of several stories high, all the rooms of which are 
entirely gilt, lienee the name Sera, which in Thi¬ 
bet inn signifies golden. In the chief of these three 
temples is contained the famous Tohtohe (which 
see), or sanctifying instrument, which is held m 
great veneration, and at the New Year’s festival is 
carried in procession with great pomp to Lha-Saa te 
be adored bv the people. 

LAMB OF GOD. See Agnus Dei. 

LAMB PASCHAL. See Paskovkb. 

LAMHETll A liTICLES. See Ajrtici.es (Lam¬ 
beth). 

LAMIAS, evil spirits, believed by the ancient, 
Greeks and Romans to assume the form of beautiful 
women, and to entice away young children for the 
purpose of devouring them. The notion was thought 
to have had its origin in an ancient legend, which 
represented Lamia, a Libyan queen of singular 
beauty, to have attracted the regards of Ztm, and 
thus brought upon herself the jealousy of Hera, who 
in revenge robbed her of her children. Lamia, in 
revenge and despair, robbed others of their children, 
and cruelly devoured them, lieuce arose the story 
of Lamia or cruel spirits, who excited great alarm. 
Horace mentions them in his Art of Poetry. 

LAMMAS-DAY, a festival celebrated in tbs 
Romish church on the 1st of August, annually, in 
memory of the imprisonment of the Apostle Peter. 

LAMPADARY, an officer in the Greek church, 
whose duty it is to light up the church as occasion 
requires, and supply the lamps with oil. 

LAMPADEPHOKIA, (Gr. lampas, a torch, and 
phero, to carry), games among the ancient Greeks, 
which consisted in carrying an unextinguished torch 
through certain distances by a successive chain of 
runners, each taking it up at the point where another 
left it. The first, after running with it a certain 
distance, luuided it to the second, and the second, in 
like manner, to the third, those who lc< the torch go 
out, losing tiie game. It ia difficult to ascertain what 
was the precise origin of those games; but in all pro¬ 
bability they were connected with tho worship of 
Prometheus, who was alleged to have been the first 
who brought fire down from heaven for the uae of 
man. But as. tho race-course extended from the 
altar of the three gods, who were tho patrons of 
fire, namely, PromeAeut, Athma, and Htfkautat, to 
the Acropolis, the Lampadephoria were, no doubt, 
intended to do honour to these three deities, who 
had given and fought men the use of fire. 

LAMPADON HEM ERA (Gr. the day of torches), 
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i the name given to the fifth day of the Klki'sinian 
I Mysteries (which see), because on that day the 
| initiated marched two and two in procession, each 
with a torch in his hand, into the temple of Ohm at 
Ulcus is. Iu this procession the Daduch with a large 
torch led the way. The torches were passed from 
hand to hand, and the smoke and (lames which they 
caused were believed to impart a purifying iulhicttce 
upon all around. The use of torches on this occa¬ 
sion is supposed to have originated from the circum¬ 
stance that Ceres, while wandering through the 
earth in search of her lost child, lighted her path by 
torches. 

LAMP (Tiie), a ceremony practised by the Ma- 
konite CurucH (which sect, by way of anoint¬ 
ing for the sick. They make a cake somewhat 
larger than the consecrated wafer of the Humanists, 
and put upon it seven pieces of cotton twisted with 
little pieces of straw, ami put all together into a ha- 
_ son with some oil. Having read a portion of one of 
the gospels and epistles, with some prayers, they set 
tire to all the cottons. They now anoint with this 
oil the forehead, breast, and arms of every one piv- 
| sent, and particularly of the sick person, saying at. 
each unction, “ May the Almighty, by Ibis sacred 
unction, pardon all thy sins, and strengthen thy 
limbs as he did those of the poor man who was trou¬ 
bled with the palsy.” Then they let the lamp lmm 
till all the oil is exhausted. This rite is administered 
not to the dying, as in the case of the extreme unc¬ 
tion of the Romish church, but to those who arc 
sick, even though not mortally. 

LAMPS. In all ages we find lamps used in the 
religious rites and customs of various nations. A 
burning lamp is mentioned at a very early period in 
connection with the ratification of the covenant made 
with Abraham. Thus Gen. xv. 17, “ And it came to 
pass, that when the. sun went down, and it was dark, 
behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that 
passed between those pieces.” In illustration of this 
very ancient mode of ratifying a covenant, Roberts 
I remarks, " It. is an interesting fact, that the hunting 
lamp or tire is still used in the Hast in confirmation 
of a covenant. Should a person in the, evening make, 
a solemn promise to perform something for another, 
and should the latter doubt his word, the former will 
say, pointing to the flame of the. lamp, ‘ That is rite 
witness.’ On occasions of greater importance, when 
two or more join in a covenant, should the fidelity of 
any be questioned, they will say, ‘ We invoke the 
lamp of the Temple.’ When an agreement of this 
kind has been broken, it will be said, 1 Who would 
have thought this, for the lamp of the Temple was 
invoked.’" 

The Jews were accustomed in ancient times to 
light lamps at their feetivals, and particularly at the 
feast instituted by Judas Maccabeus, whjeh, from 
that circumstance, received the rtame of the Feast of 
Lights. Herodotus, the father of profane history, 
mentions a feast under this hame, which was cele- 
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bratod among tho ancient Egyptians. “They also 
meet,” he says, *• at Sais to offer sacrifice, during a 
certain night, when every one lights in the open air 
a number of lamps around his house. The lamps 
consist of small cups filled with salt and oil, having 
a wick floating in each, which burns all night. This is 
called the 1 Feast of the burning of Lamps.'” In the 
Mnltneasof thv Singhalese Rudhisls, where the saered 
hooks are read, lamps anti lanterns are suspended in 
great profusion and variety, ami it is accounted an 
act of merit for the people to hold lamjm in tlnsir 
hands or upon their heads while the priests are 
reading. In many ancient nations the sepulchres 
were wont to be lighted up with lamps, which were 
kept constantly burning. This is still the custom iu 
Japan, where, in the ease of a wealthy man who has 
died, 150 lamps are kept constantly burning in his 
tomb. Lamps, indeed, have in all ages been n com¬ 
mon ornament in the temples of the heathen, espe¬ 
cially oil festiials. Tertnllinu and Lactantius both 
of them speak of this custom as prevailing among 
tho heathen. Tin* Christians, also, seem to lmve 
learned this rnstom from the idolaters around them. 
Hence we find one of the A/ujsloh'cal cumin* forbid, 
ding Christians to carry oil to any heathen temple, 
or Jewish synagogue, or to set up lights on their les 
rivals under penalty of excommunication. In a 
canon also of the council of Klilicris, Christians are 
prohibited from setting up lamps in public under the 
same penalty. It is plain, therefore, from the very 
existence of such canons, that some tendency must 
have been shown by the Christians to imitate the 
heathen in the use of lamps as an essential part of 
certain religious rites. 

LAMPS i Festival ok), celebrated annually in 
Hojast'han, in honour of the 11 inrlu goddess J.akhii- 
Ml (which see;. This brilliant festival is called 1 lit) 
Dnruli when every city, village, and encampment 
exhibits a most brilliant spectacle. For weeks be¬ 
fore workmen are busy night, and day iu the 
manufacture of lamps for the occasion, and all ranks, 
from the palace to the cottage^ provide tlicmselves 
with these means of illumination in a form mom or 
less costly. Htnil's, pieces of gold, and sweetmeats, 
are carried in trays, and consecrated at the temple 
of Lakshmi, to whom the. day is consecrated. The 
liana, on this occasion, honours his prime minister 
with his presence at dinner, ami this chief officer of 
state, who is always of the inenantile caste, pours 
oil into a terracotta lamp, which his sovereign holds; 
the same libation of oil is permitted by each of the 
near relations of the minister. On this day it is in- 
r.umla-jit upon every votary of Ix/kthmi to try the 
chance of tho dice, and from their success in tha 
dcwali, the prince, the chief, the merchant, and the 
artisan foretell the state of their goffers for the en¬ 
suing year. * 

LAMl’KTIANS, an early Christian sect whe j 
maintained that the Sabbath ought to be held as a { 
fast. Another sect, bearing this name, was founded ' 
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in the seventeenth century by Lamjwtiua, ft Syrian 
monk, who seems to have embraced opinion* uni'a- 
j vourable to monastic vow*, He held that aa man is 
bora frno, no Christian ought to do any thing com¬ 
pulsorily or by necessity. IImice he denied the 
lawfulness of all vows, even those of obedience. 

LA MITCH, the torchhoarer, a surname of Dio- 
nyrnui. under which he was worshipped at Hellene, in 
Acham, where a festival called Lampteria was cele¬ 
brated in honour of this god. 

LA NITI It I, a demon of the air, worshipped among 
| the inhabitants of the Molucca island*, 
i LANTICItN.S (Oii/nesk Feast of), a festival ob- 
\ nerved on the first full moon of the New year. Us 
chief characteristic seems to be, that it affords a display 
■ of ingenuity and taste in the construction and mecha¬ 
nism of an iufiuitn variety of lanterns made, of Bilk, 
varnish, horn, paper, and glass, some of them sup- 
! plied with moving figures of men galloping on horse¬ 
back, fighting or performing various feats, together 
with numerous representations of 1 leasts, birds, and 
other living creatures, the whole in full motion. The 
moving principle is a horizontal wheel turned by the 
draught of air created by the heal of the lamp. The 
circular motion is communicated in various directions 
by fine threads attached to the. moving figures. The 
following is a graphic description of the, cay specta¬ 
cle which a Chinese town presents oil this strange 
festival: “The scene by night was sufficiently gay 
and exciting. Thousands upon thousuuds of large, 
transparent lantoms of all colours, and covered with 
figures and large black Chinese characters, lined the 
sides of the street, in which men, women, and chil¬ 
dren were walking to and fro, dressed in their gay¬ 
est and best holiday suits. Here Chinese music 
broke on the ear as some merry parties went by in 
hired carriages, and here a stationary orchestra sent 
forth still louder and more joyous strains. Here was 
a theatre, quite open in front anil on both its ilnnks, 
on which grotesquely attired actors were performing 
popular comedies and farces; and here a highly ex¬ 
cited group wits listening attentively to a street- 
reader or itinerant story-teller, who was reciting some 
great and marvellous incident that occurred thou¬ 
sands of years ago. Other groups of Chinamen were 
listening with oager ears to inventive fortune-tellers, 
who were promising wealth, health, long life, and 
unalloyed happiness, to all such as could afford to 
pay well for the predictions. Children belonging to 
the upper olasses, decked out iu the gayest-coloured 
and most fantastic clothing, were slowly drawn about 
in little low carts, aud increased the universal hub¬ 
bub with their shrill voices. Here an immense crowd 
, was amused with the tricks of a lad dressed up as a 
I j tiger, with a monstrous head and two glaring lamps 
| for eyes, who crouched, sprang, and jumped about 
i like the real wiUfc beast, to the accompaniment of a 
most unearthly music; and here a still greater crowd 
was collected round several men, who had their bo¬ 
dies painted like tigers, a tail stuck on behind, and 
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a chain round the waist, winch was hold by other 
men supposed to be their keepers. This was the 
truo Chinese 1 game of tigers.’ The fellows, mus¬ 
cular and exceedingly nimble, imitated the move¬ 
ments of the wild beast admirably, and some of them 
so fully entered into the character aud worked them¬ 
selves up to such a pitch of excitement, that they 
seized and tore to pioees with their teeth a live kid 
that was thrown among them. The profession is 
hereditary; there are whole families tliat bear the 
soubriquet of ‘ Tigers,’ and in which the boys, as soon 
as they are strong enough to bear the fatigue, are 
taught by their fathers to personate the animal, and 
imitate its every action or movement. 

*• The brilliantly illuminated junks were gliding 
over the tranquil bosom of the lake, and iiummera 
ble kites, with small bright lanterns appended to 
them, were Hying in the calm blue heavens, now 
surmounting and now crossing each other like so 
many gigantic fire •flics; and as kite-flying is not in 
China solely a juvenile amusement, many of these 
toys or playthings were put up and held by men ol 
mature age and with portentous pig-tails. In a sort 
of amphitheatre, lighted up with lanterns and torches, 
other men, young and old, were busily engaged in 
shuttle cock, using, not tluiir hands and battledores | 
as we do, but their feet. 

“ In another enclosure were quad fights mid cock 
fights, with people betting desperately on the issue. 
But. gambling of some kind or other was rile in 
nearly every quarter, as was also the noxious prac¬ 
tice of opium-smoking. On either side of the streets 
were low stalls, illuminated with coloured lamps, be¬ 
hind which were seated the retailers of all manner of 
sweets ami confectionery, who, to attract the passers- 
by, knocked two piece* of wood together, and pro¬ 
claimed with stentorian voice the excellence of their 
commodities; and from tlie pathway on this side 
and on that, merry parties were seen in the open 
shops, enjoying themselves with cards, dice, songs, 
instrumental music, frolics and games, and other 
amusements. Unhappily, besides the opium-smoking 
and the gambling, other vices were exhibited in the 
most barefaced manner, and scenes occurred which 
made the good missionary thrill with horror, and feel 
more than ever how blessed a thing it would be to 
instil into these benighted profligate people the pre¬ 
cepts of the gospel and the saving spirit c r Chris¬ 
tianity." 

The Clkincse ascribe the origin of this strange fes¬ 
tival to a misfortune which befell a certain mandarin 
whose daughter, as she was walking one evening on 
the bank of a river, accidentally fell into the water 
and was drowned. The disconsolate father ran to 
her assistance, attended by all his domestics. In order 
to discover the body of his child, he put ont to sea 
along witji the inhabitants of the place, bearing each 
in his hand a lighted lantern. The whole night was 
spent in search of the corpse, but in vain. The 
year following, on the* same day of the month, the 
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I Auks of the river were again lighted up with num¬ 
berless lanterns, and 1‘rnm that time the custom was 
annually observed, of holding a Feast of Lanterns. 
The classical reader, in penning the account of this 
Chinese festival, will probably call to mind the Ce- 
realia of the ancient Romans, when women ran tip 
and down with lighted torches in memory of the 
mode in which Ceres wandered in search of her 
daughter Proserpine. It has been supposed, how¬ 
ever, that the Chinese borrowed the notion of this 
festival from a similar practice, adopted by the an¬ 
cient Egyptians in honour of Inis. (See Lamps.) 
Another Chinese legend gives a difl'erent origin to 
I he feast, deriving it from an extravagant project of 
one of their emperors, who shut himself up with lus 
concubines in a magnificent palace, which he pur¬ 
posely erected, and lighted tip with immense lan¬ 
terns suspended from the roof, that lie might always 
have a serene and luminous sky over his head, which 
might, in course in time, make him forget the va¬ 
rious revolutions of the old world. The subjects of 
the foolish emperor, enraged at his conduct, rose in 
rebellion, mid demolished his splendid palace. In 
order to transmit to posterity this event in them his¬ 
tory, the Chinese instituted the, Feast of Lanterns, 
which has been ever since recognized as on estab¬ 
lished festival. 

LANTERNS (Japanese Feast of), the fifteenth 
day of the seventh Japanese mouth is set apart as a 
festival devoted to tho honour of parents and ances¬ 
tors. Every Japanese, whose parents arc still alive, 
considers this a happy day. On tho evening of the 
thirteenth, the Ifays (which sec), arc taken from 
their cases, and a repast set before them of vegeta¬ 
bles and fruits. In the middle is seta vase in which 
perfumes are burnt, and other vases containing 
flowers. Towards evening lanterns suspended from 
bug bamboos, are lighted before each gravestone, 
and a supply of provisions laid down for the refresh¬ 
ment of the spirits of the dead. The same cere¬ 
mony is repeated on the fifteenth day of the month. 
Before daylight on the sixteenth, the articles placed 
at the graves are packed into small boats of straw, 
provided with sails of paper or cloth, which are car¬ 
ried in procession with vocal and instrumental music 
to the water-side, where they arc launched by way 
of dismissing the souls of the dead who are supposed 
now to return to their graves. “ This festival," says 
Titsingh, speaking of its celebration at Nagasaki, 
“ produces a highly picturesque effect. Outside the 
town, the view of it from the island Desima is 
one of the most beautiful. The spectator would 
almost imagine that he beheld a torrent of lire pour¬ 
ing from the bill, owing to the immense number of 
small boats that are carried to the shore to be turned 
•drift on tbe sea. In the middle of the ryght, and 
when there is a brisk wind, the agitation of the 
water causing all these lightyte dance -to and fro. 
produces an enchanting scene. The noise and 
bottle in the town, the sound of gongs and the 


voices of the priests, combine to form a discord that 
can scarcely bo eoneeivod. The whole bay serins to 
be covered with igne* fatui. Though these harks 
have sails of paper, or stronger stuff, very few ot 
them pass the place where our ships lie at anchor. 
In spite of the guards, thousands of paupers rush 
into the water to secure the small copper coin and 
other things placed in them. Next <lav, they strip 
the barks of all that is left, and the tide carries them 
out to sea. Thus terminates this ceremony." 

L.VNTHILA, a malignant deity worshipped by 
the inhabitants of the Molucca Islands. To this 
evil being all the .Vi>n. or wicked spirits are subject. 

LAfWVNAt'TES, officers in the ({reek church, 
whose duty it is to collect together the deacons and 
tbe people. 

LAO TSE, the founder of tho t'.hiucse sect of tho 
TaoTSTH (which seel. 

LAPIIR/F.FS, a surname of Apollo nl Cnlydon. 

LA I’ll Rl A, a surname of Artnnis at Cal)don. It 
was also a surname of Athena. 

LA1M1RIA, a festival celebrated every year at 
Patra* in Achain, in honour of ArUotu. Pamiauiaa 
gives a minute description of the mode of its cele¬ 
bration. Around the Rltar of the goddess were 
placed a number of pieces of green wood, eae,li six¬ 
teen yards long, and steps were made to lead tip to 
tbe altar. Tbe festival opened with a gorgeous pro¬ 
cession, which marched to the temple of Artemi*, 
followed by the priestess, who rode in a chariot 
drawn by stags. On the second day animals of dif¬ 
ferent kind* were sacrificed, by being thrown alive 
on a pile of dry wood, which bud been previously 
laid upon the altar, and was now set on lire. Thus 
the animals were consumed. 

LAPI1YSTI1W, a surname of /fins, ami also of 
Dionysos, probably derived from a mountain in 
Iboot in. 

LAPIS (Lat. a stone), a surname of Jvjntrr at 
Rome, a stone being sometime* set up ns a sytnlwl 
of the god, and in several representations ot tliin 
deity he was made to carry a (done in his hand in¬ 
stead of a thunderbolt. 

LAPLANDERS (Kei.ioion ok;. This country 
is the. most northcmly part of Europe, bordering in - 
deed upon the Arctic. Ocean. Roth (lie latpps and 
the Finns appear to have occupied a iniu.li larger 
portion of Scandinavia than they at present posses*. 
These two people, however, are supposed to belong 
to dit tinct races, characterized by different physiolo¬ 
gical and psychological peculiarities. The Lapp is 
remarkable "for his obstinacy, suspicion, and child¬ 
ishness, while the Finn is noted for his energy and 
austere earnestness. The Rapps consider it au hon¬ 
our to belong to the Finn*, hut the |'inn* look upon 
the Lapp* with the most eon tempt uo us disdain. It in 
not unlikely that the latpps were the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of Finland and Esthonia; and tliat at 
some remote period they had been conquered by the 
Finns. The wliole country of Lapland is divided 
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wbetherthe intended victim would be acceptable or not 
to the tfod. The mode of solving this important ques- 
tion was by fastening to ouc of their umgic rings a 
few hairs taken from the neck of the victim, and by 
laying them upon the head of the drum, which was 
then beaten by one of the party. If, in consequence 
of the concussion, the magic ring should turn and 
point to the figure of the god who was to be propi¬ 
tiated, such a movement was regarded as an infal 
Mble sign that he would lie well pleased with the 
oblation. But if, notwithstanding the violent con 
cussion made by beatine the drum, the magic ring 
remained motionless, it was considered to lie an un¬ 
favourable omen in so far as that particular deity 
was concerned. The offering, therefore, was devoted 
to another deity, and the same ceremony was re 
newed, with the hope of better success. 

In their sacrifices the Laplanders presented the 
horns of the reindeer as an oblation to the deity, and 
the mouth of the idol was smeared with fresh blood. 
When the image wns placed on the top of au inac¬ 
cessible height, the victim was sacrificed at the foot 
of the mountain, and a stone dipped in its blood was 
thrown as fur as possible towards the image. By this 
ceremony they imagined that they had fully acquitted 
themselves of their duty to the god. Another pe¬ 
culiar custom was to place branches of trees upon 
the consecrated stones twice a-yeav, pine branches 
in the summer, and birch branches in the winter. 
While thus engaged, they were in the habit of judg¬ 
ing of the disposition of the god by the weight oi 
the stone which represented him. If it was light, 
the god was thought to be propitious, but if it was 
so heavy as to he immovable, the god was imagined 
to bo angry, and his vengeance was dreaded. The 
spots where these idols of stone wore found were 
called holy mountains, a name which some of them 
retain to this day. The Laplanders seem to have lmd 
no official priesthood, hut any one who wished to pro- J j 
pitinte a deity, consulted the drum, and performed 
the. sacrifice himself. Reindeer were their principal 
offerings, but in some cases dogs were also used as 
sacrificial victims. Divine honours were anciently 
{laid in Lapland to the sun, and also to the spirits of 
the dead, but neither the one nor the other was 
worshipped under any material representation. When 
victims were destined to be sacrificed to Baive or the 
sun, they were distinguished by a white thread; and 
when they were destined to be devoted to the spirits 
of the dead, they were marked by a string of black 
wool. In most cases it appears that a part of the 
deer offered in sacrifice was eaten by the worship¬ 
pers; sometimes it was buried, but Utile seems to 
have ever been given to the gods except the bones 
and horns, and occasionally a portion of the en 
trails. 

Besides the spirits of the dead, the Laplanders 
believed in the existence of Jciu.es (which see), or 
aerial spirits, and mid them a sort of adoration. 
Scheffer supposes that the idea of these spirit* la 
_\_ 
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into three parts, bearing the name, -if Russian, Swed¬ 
ish, and Norwegian Lapland and Fimmirk. 

The religion of the Lapps approaches at various 
points to that of the Finns. (See Finns, Religion 
or.) They seem to have had the same Supreme 
Deity, under the name of Junuda, who was protiahly 
the same witli Thor, whom they worshipped in con¬ 
junction with Stmjmkan and Halm, the latter being 
! considered as the god of the suu or fire. They wor- 
! shipped also AJrka, whose image was of wood, and 
i 1 Slourra T’tme, who was always represented under the 
■ figure of a stone. Ajeka was adored as the author of 
! life, and the supremo ruler of the human race. His 
imago was usually kept in a sort of rustic, tctnple, form¬ 
ed of branches of fir and birch, and raised in the rear 
1 of their tints. A rude table placed in tho middle of 
; tho sanctuary served at once, for an altar and a 
i pedestal for the idol, which was the trunk of a lurch- 
i . tree. In selecting I he special tree for the purpose, 

; a birch with a round root was sought ns being best 
j adapted to represent a human head. For the eon- 
’ j venietice of the deity, a nail with a small flint was 

I l pul. into the hand of the idol that lie mighi strike a 

j light whenever he chose. Behind him, and round 
tile edge of the table, the horns of the <lee,r that had 
been sacrificed to his honour wore arranged in heaps, 
and immediately in front was placed a box tilled 
with small pieces of flesh, taken from every part of 
j the victim, with melted grease poured over them. 

1 Tho Laplanders held Slourra l'asse as a favourite 
j household deity, every family having an image of 
him in tho form of a rough stone, which they might 
happen to have found in the mountains, witli a re¬ 
semblance, however remote, to a human figure, which 
they imagined to have been impressed upon it by the 
god himself. The stone, wliiuh was usually large, 
was placed upon a little mound with a pile of ruin - 
doer's horns behind it; oilier smaller stones were 
ranged around the large one, that which was nearest 
in sice to it being called the wife of the god, the third 
in degree hie sou or daughter, and the rest his ser¬ 
vants. Regnard, a Frenchman, who travelled iu 
Lapland in 1681, mentions having sticu such stones 
as those now described, which he alleges were still 
secretly worshipped by the Laplanders, though at 
that time they were avowedly Christians. It was 
plain to Regnard tlrnt they regarded these stones 
with reverence, from tho alarm which they mani¬ 
fested on his attempting to carry them away. They 
expressed great dread of the vengeance of the of¬ 
fended god, and their fears were instantly quieted 
when the traveller deaiated from his threatened 
j j spoliation. 

I j The Laplanders usually sacrificed to their deities 
! | at the fall of ihqyuar, and none but men were allowed 

j i t0 officiate nr wen bo present on such occasions. 

; R was usual at these sacred times to erect a new 
, statue to Ajeka, who was allowed one every year, 
j Before sacrificing a deer to the deity, they iuquired 
by means of the magic drum (see Drum, Sacred), 
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connected with the appearance of the angels to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem at the hirth of our blessed 
Lord. At Christmas Eve, the Jidda are supposed 
to float in the air in greater numbers, aud the re¬ 
mainder of the articles of food used on that occasion 
are put into baskets and suspended on the branches 
of trees for the refreshment of these spirits, 

LAPSED CHRISTIANS, a name given to those 
among the early Christines who, amid the. severe 
persecutions to which they were exposed, lost their 
courage, aud resorted to measures which were re¬ 
garded as a virtual denial of the faith, and which 
actually excluded them from the communion of thn 
church. Many of these were afterwards seized with 
strong feelings of remorse, and made earnest appli¬ 
cation for restoration to the fellowship of the faith¬ 
ful, Hence numerous eases of this kind came under 
the consideration of the church, which from their 
novelty and delicacy led to considerable diiTereneu of 
opinion. The state of the controversy io the. third 
century on the subject of the restoration of the 
lapsed is thus clearly stated by Nvander; “Tin; 
question now arose, whether their wishes should Ih; 
complied with:—was their petition to he absolutely 
rejected, or should a middle course bo pursued, by 
holding out to them, indeed, the hope of being re¬ 
stored to the, fellowship of the ehtmsh; Imt before 
the privilege was aetuu'dy granted them, by subject¬ 
ing their conduct to a longer probation, and requiring 
evidence of continued penitence ? Should the stone 
course lie pursued with all the lapsed, or should the 
treatment be varied according to the diliirence of 
circumstances aud the character of the olfem-csV 
The Church at this time was still without any gen¬ 
erally acknowledged principles of Church penance in 
cases of this sort. There was one party who were 
for refusing to grant absolution, mi any conditions, 
to such as had violated their liaptismal vow by one 
of the so-called mortal sins. Following that Jewish 
principle which did not allow all duties to be regard¬ 
ed alike a* dntic.i to God. and all sins alike, as sins 
against God, men made an arbitrary distinction ( — 
for which they cited as their authority the passage 
1 Samuel ii. 25,—between sins against God ami 
against man; and to the former was reckoned every 
act of denying the faith, though the degree of guilti¬ 
ness, if the denial was simply a yielding to the v.eitk- 
ness of sense, might be far inferior to that involved 
in some of the so-called sins against man. Cyprian, 
who was in the habit of calling Tertullian especially 
his teacher, might perhaps, from the study of that 
father's writings, have received a bias towards the 
principles of the more rigid party with regard to 
penance. 

“ But if Cyprian was an advocate of this principle 
when he first entered on the episcopal office, yet, 
cherishing as he did the heart of a father towards 
hie church, he could not fail to he shaken by the 
grant multitude of the lapsedf'who, sometimes with i 
Utter tears of repentance, /ntrea .* him to grant j 


them absolution. Must all these, many of whom, as 
for example, the liMhtici, had fallen only from de 
feet of knowledge, and others from simply yielding 
to the flesh under the severity of their tortures, re 
main for ever excluded from the blessed community 
of their brethren, and, in Cyprian's view, from that 
Church in which alone was to bo found the way to 
heaven? The pat mull heart of the bishop revolted 
at the thought, but he dared not ael here upon his 
own responsibility. In this state of indecision ho 
declared that the fallen should be reeeived and ex¬ 
horted to repentance; hut that tho derision of thoii 
fate, should be reserved to that time, when, on the 
rest mat ion of pe.iee. t lie bishops, clergy, and churches, 
in joint and cautious deliberation, after having exa¬ 
mined the question in all its hearings, should Iks able 
to unite, on Some common principles, in relation to a 
matter where every Christian was so deeply inter¬ 
ested. Besides, there \vn« a great dilVoreuep between 
the offences of those fallen brethren. While some, 
merely to avoid the sacrifice of their worldly posse*- 
sinus, had, without a struggle, even hastened up 
to the altars of the gods; other* bud fallen only 
through ignorance, or under the force, of torture. 
The disorders of the times made, it impossible to 
i M.iiiine carefully into the dillc.renc.e of offences, and 
the. dilVureuce of moral character in the. individuals. 
Moreover, those that had fallen should, by practical 
demonstration of their penitence, tender themselves 
worthy of re admission to tin* fellowship of the 
Church,—and llm pot scent ion itself presented them 
with tho best opportunity for tin's. ‘Ho who ran 
not endure the delay,' says Cyprian, ‘ may obtain 
the crown of martyrdom.’" 

VVhiJo some pastors wore disposed to adopt very 
severe measures in the case of the lapsed, the great 
majority agreed in following a uniform course of 
discipline which subject! d the lapsed penitents In a 
term of probation, shorter or longer according to tho 
aggravation ot tin ir fall. Those who bad been com¬ 
pelled agaitnt tlnir will to engage in idoinliou* 
j tract ires were restored immediately on application. 
Thore who apostatized as soon as they were In ought 
before a heathen tribunal, or who after boldly avow¬ 
ing their belief in Christianity, lapsed into idolatry 
while, confined in prison, were subjected to a proba¬ 
tion varied according to circumstances. Those, bow 
ever, who deceived the n.iivist rates by purchasing 
an indulgence, or by allowing limit slaves to bo tor¬ 
tured instead of them, were visited with a heavier 
discipline. But those of the lapsed who underwent 
the most rigorous treatment were the Tradiioret, as 
they were called, who had given up their Bible* to 
be burned by tin heathen. This was accounted a 
most heinous olienee, and such as were convicted of 
it were excluded from the church for ten, twenty, 
and even thirty years; naj, *ome t 4ere not admitted 
to the fellowship of the faithful till they had reached 
their lying bed. It sometimes happened that lapsed 
Christian;, who had been sentenced by the ehunsb 
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to a protracted probation, liecainn impatient under 
the infliction, and procured testimonials in their 
favour from fail lil'ul con (essoin who had boldly con¬ 
fronted innrtvrdom in the cause of Christ, and whose 
certificate would naturally carry great weight, with 
it in the estimation of (heir fellow-diristinns. This 
practice, in course of lime, gave rise to great abuse, 
exciting in flip minds of the confessors themselves a 
feeling of spiritual pride, which was deeply injurious 
to their progress in Die divine life, and leading some 
of them to indulge the imscriptural notion, that by 
their suffering* they had expiated their Kins. Home 
of them, accordingly, in their certificates to the 
lapsed, expressed themselves with a tone of autho¬ 
rity ns if their word was sufficient to exculpate and 
discharge their fallen brethren. 

Cyprian took a determined stand against the ex¬ 
aggerated reverence paid to these confessors, and the 
false confidence, which men put in their intercession. 
But while thus faithfully protesting against the un¬ 
due respect shown to the confessors, Cyprian was so 
inconsistent as himself to yield to the prevailing 
spirit of the multitude, which was not a little en¬ 
couraged by the countenance received from the 1 to¬ 
man church. In a. i>. 251, a council was hold of the 
North African church, to which Cyprian belonged, 
and the. vexed question of the lapsed having been 
carefully considered, it was resolved to adopt a mid¬ 
dle course between that excessive severity which 
cut them off from all hope, ami a lax indulgence in 
complying with their wishes, lit regard to those, 
however, who evinced no signs of repontauee in their 
oouduet, Imt who first expressed a desire for the 
communion when on their siekhed, the synod de¬ 
clared that sueh a desire should not he granted. 
Tho guilt of tin; Lapsed Christians was more or less 
heinous according to circumstances. Hence tho 
distinction into tho Thurijimti, the Sturyloitt, ami 
tho I/ibrllatici, whose different characters led to dis¬ 
pute* upon the subject of discipline in the early 
Christiau church. 

In the case of clergymen who lapsed in time of 
persecution, it was laid down as a rule that they 
might on repentance be restored to the peace of 
the chttrch as laymen, but they were not allowed 
to officiate or communicate as ecclesiastics any 
longer. Cyprian says, that this was the rule at 
Borne and over all tho world, if bishop* or sny 
other lapsed in time of persecution, to admit them 
to do penance in the church, but. withal to remove 
them from the function of the clergy and hon¬ 
our of the priesthood. It was accounted a heinous 
crime in any minister to refuse to receive and recon¬ 
cile penitent lapsers after they had made canonical 
satisfaction. The clergyman who warguihy of *uch 
manifest abuse of ministerial authority waa to be 
deposed, because! be was thereby guilty of grieving 
Christ, who said. *• There is joy in heaven over one 
turner that repenteth." See Apostasy, CEKMlJtES 
(Ecclesiastical). 


LABAJHUM, that part in the interior of an ancient 
Homan house which was appropriated to the Larw 
or household gods, and where the morning devotion* 
were wont to be offered up. 

LAP ENT ALIA, a festival among the ancient 
Homanq, which was held in honour of Acca La- 
jtr.NTiA (wliich see), the nurse of itemulus and lie- 
tnuh. It was also observed in honour of the Lure* 
generally. 

LARENfTIA (Area}. Sec Acca I.aki ntia. 

LAKES, the household gods of the ancient Ro¬ 
mans. The word is most probably derived from btr, 
friendly, because families regarded them as spe¬ 
cially watching over their interests. The Lares, a* 
tutelary spirit*, were sometimes confounded with the 
souls of deceased persons. Thus Apuleius consider* 
the private or domestic Lares to hove been the spirits 
of the dead who had acquitted themselves well in 
this world; while the spirits of the unhimoured dead 
wandered about, frightening people under the name 
of f.arvtr or /.mores. The Lares were believed to 
watch over the interior of every man’s household, 
and to preserve from injury both his family and his 
property. Yet they were not regarded as divinities 
like the Penates, hut a* guardian spirits, whose place 
was the chimney-piece, and whose altar was the 
domestic hearth, on which each individual made 
offerings of incense to them in his own house. Ovid 
speaks of only two Lares, and these, like the Pen¬ 
ates, were worshipped in the form at liitle figure* or 
image* of wax. earthenware, or terracotta, and of me¬ 
tal, especially silver. Their dress wag short, to indi¬ 
cate their readiness to serve, and they held a soit ot 
horn of plenty in their hands, as the emblem of hos¬ 
pitality and good housekeeping. Tatius, king of 
the riabines, is said to have huilt a temple to the 
Lares. Plutarch distinguishes them, like the genii, 
into good and evil: and they were also divided into 
public and private. The public Lares vvi re placed at 
the intersection of roads, ami on the highways, being 
esteemed the patrons and protectors of traveller*. 
There were litres of the cities, and Lares of tho 
couutry. 'When the Roman youth laid aside the 
hull, which was a heart-shaped ornament worn till 
they were fourteen years of age, they dedicated it to 
the Lares. Slaves, also, when they had obtained 
their freedom, hung up their chains to these deities. 
At an early period the Unmans offered young people 
in Karritice, both to the Lore* and l’enates; but in 
course of time human sacrifices were abolished, and 
animal* substituted, particularly hog*, in the case of 
public offerings; while in private, wine, Incense, 
poppy-heads, woollen bandages, and image* of straw 
were presented. The Lor fumUiaria was regarded 
as an essential part of the household furniture, and 
was carried with the family wherever they went. 
Servius Tullius is said to have instituted the wor¬ 
ship of tlk public l^ares, and though for a time it 
declined in importAnJm it wa* renewed bv Augus¬ 
tus. There was a teiftnle to the Lares at Rente L* 
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the Via Sacra, in which there were two image*, sup- pie and the Pope of Route, (irt-gory VIII. railed a 
posed to be those of Romulus and Ramus, witii the hospice tu Jerusalem for the special accommodation 
■tone figure of a dog placed in front of them. The of the Western pilgrims. One ell'eet of I he crusades 
apartment in a wealthy house where the images of the ! waste advance the interests of Rome in the Hum . 


I-ares stood, was called the I.AItAUH'M which see), while the professed object of these expedition* was 
Pious peoplo prayed to them every day. but they to liU-ratc the Clnisiians of the <lreck or Eastern 
were more, especially worshipped mi the Kalends, church. Thus has (lie I art in church ever maintained 
Noiicb, and Ides of every month. When a Roman j ahramh in close eonimimion with her in the Kust, 
household sat down to meals, a punimi of the food | hut in comparison of tins Orthodox Apostolic or 
was offered to the I Are*. On any j'-v fid occasion j Ur,-ok rhureli. it Ini* always Ix-on a fooblc remnant, 
wreaths of dowers were tastefully t brown -tr<>uiiil • l,, ir The only remains indeed, of the church of the cru- 
imftgcs. When a bride enured the house of h-r sades lire tlm nioiiastencH of the Terra Sauta, whose 
husband for the lirst time, she made a solemn sucri- iumutes are 1-Y.tm m-an monks to whom are intrusted 
fine to the Lares, invoking them to he propitious to Wh the gn.iidiamdup of the holy places, and the 
her throughout her married life. spiritual sup, riiiieiidetico of that small part of the 

That the practice of having household gods or population which adheres to the Latin ritual. Tllo 
Lares existed in early times is plain from the ter- superior of these monks who heals the title of tlm 
aphim, which were in the possession of hilnui in “ Most Reverend Warden,” holds his appointment 
Mesopotamia, as we find noticed in lien. xxxi. 111. directly from Rome. The support ,dthc monasteries, 
** And Lalmn went to t-h-ar his sheep: and Rachel which arc twenty-two in liumlier, is derived front 
had Molen the images that wi'i-e her lath, r‘s.” These the Society nV /Vo/im/um/.f Fute, as well a* from 
teraphim, whi-‘ll are mentioned lYeipe ntlv in the, the. gratuities bestowed by the traveller* wlm mail 
Old Testament, are alleged bv the ,fi wish waters to themselves of the hospitality which these hmlilu 

have been images in the shape of men, m at lea-r vvitli turns nil, rd. Ill-sides thcsi- monks of tlio Teira 

a human head, and to have in-on placed in nidus in Santa, there an- ,-iliei iiioimatie eslahlisliinents in dit 
tlio wall with lamps hurtling helmc them. SceTr.it fcreiu pails of I’ab-i-liti,-. On Mount Carmel is 

APHIM. found the eniivent of lilias. which is aiming the 

LAT (AI.). Tin* doit\* having this name, whieh laigest, most sidi>tanti.-il, and la-st regulated in l-litt 

mean* in Arabic, - the goddess.” was worshipped by land, and the high all.-u of the i hapel is reared over 

the. ancient Arabian tribe, of Tlinkif, who dwelt at the li-jmtid ,-avi-whi-m HliyJi dwell. The former 

Taif to the eastward of Mecca. The temple of t.nt building was recently destroyed by Abdallah I'asha, 

was at a place called Naklah. hut it has been reconstructed on a more iii.-igui/h-i-nt 

LATKRAM'S, a deity mentioned hv Arnohma scale. The Curim-litr friars have had iiiiiiislitntion 
a* presiding over hi art It* made of hriik*. Some on this inoimtain fiom time immemorial. Theta- 
have supposed him to he identical with I "m/cm/i pm-.liius, also, have mh-sions nt lleiiill, Tiijndi, I hi 

LATlALIrf, a surname of Jupiter, a* the jiretid- iiiummi 1 -, Aleppo, and on Mount l.ehanoii, ivheie also 
ing deity of I .at i um. In hi* honour the Latin Frrur J the .lesnits have long had a r, .-odenee. lhsidea all 
were annually obserud on the Alban .Mount, lhi---e, the La/aiit,", lune /our missinii* in I’alestim-, 

LATIN.ti FKKI.Th ,S-c I-'l.lit.V. Latins. and them is an apostolic vieaiiate of Aleppo. The 

LATIN CHURCH. See Romk (('much .f»-s<iit*, in vaimus parts of th*.- Hast, aware ol tlm 
tu ). tmpopubiritv which attach,-s to their name, hnsiiuk! to 

LATIN CHURCH >Kaktkiis). In-tldum parts,.*' tl-emi-clvi-s the deiiomiiiatiitn of Liuairmts, and other 
the Hast where the. Latin tongue was spoken, Chris- tides, which tuay"oiiee.il tle-ir/i-al chanoter. fiim-e 
tianity had manv of its r-aily eonverts, and C-.esarea, the origin of the Society, the Ji suits have had nut- 
whieh waa the Unman capital of I'ub*stin,-, gradually moiia among the (-.astern Chris!ian--, where, by the 
rose in ecclesiastical imp,,nance, until it-asserted a establishment of school' and other ine.ans, they have 
superiority even over Jerusalem. In rite fourth ecu- succeeded it, gaining over large iiuiiil, it* to Rome, 
fury, when Christianity became the established reli- I*r. Wilson, in hi* * lomd* of tin, lithl,-.’ give* an 
gion of the Roman Empire, multitude* of devout pil- account of the state <,f tin- Eastern Latin church at 
grims resorted to the Holy Land, that they might Smyrna: '* Tln-re are in Smyrna one Roman Catho- 


viait the hallowed scenes of Bible history; and 
when inonasticism was introduced from Egypt into 
Syria, various establishments of monks were formed 
in different parts of the country. These institutions 
were available both for the Eastern and the West¬ 
ern churches. But when the Monophyrite contro¬ 
versy, toward the end of the sixth century, divided 
the inmates of these Syrian monasteries into different 
religious parries, and the eagercontest for superiority 


lit; bishop hindlhudiop; and nitty ‘even priest*. Of 
the latter, forty are M-cular or parish clergy, nine are 
Capuchins, et-vi-ti a re Zoci-alonti, ten are l«azarifcts, 
and one IS a Dominican. . . . There ate alto 

twelve -Si*t< r* of Charity.' In Smyrna there an 
three large chur« !i* - aud two chapel*. One of the 
latter it in tin- From I, Seamen’s Hospital. There is 
aim a chart'll at Bnjah, and another at Barnabdt. 
The churches in Smyrna are usually known by the 


me ooeunenciiig between ins bishop of Constantino- j name* of hrenclg Austrian, and Lazarist. The 
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gularly officiating clergy in the French church art; the 
Capuchins; in the Austrian, tin; Zocealonti; and in 
the Lazurint, tin: Luxuri-t priest*. The Capuchin* 
■uni the Zoccalonti have e.vh a monastery. The l.a- 
sari to priests have an elementary sehool of about three 
hundred boy*. The ‘ .Sisters of Charity’ have a 
school of about three hundred girl*. . . The col¬ 

lege of the Propaganda i« under the direction of the 
bishop, and co..tains about two hundred pupils, fifty 
of whom hoard in tin* establishment. Most of the 
prolessors are of the secular clergy. Among them 
are three Arineno Catholic priests. Languages are 
chiolly taught in the IVopagamla. . . Few con¬ 
versions to the Homan Catholic faith, as far as we 
know, occur in .Smyrna ami tire vicinity. The sys¬ 
tem is principally aggressive, we apprehend, by 
j means of the schools. Considerable, numbers of 

| youth, even Protestant youth, are thus brought un- 

! tier the Influence of the Homan priesthood ; and the 

j result will probably lie, either that, they will become 

! papists, or Is; inditVerunt to all religions. Among 

I the Protestants there tire few who art* decided- 

j ly anti-Homan Catholic. Of the papal popula- 

I lion in Smyrna and the adjacent villages, wo emmot 

speak witli certainty. There arc probably from 
eight to ten thousand. This estimate does not in- 
cludu a few papal Armenians and Creeks." 

At Antioch there are Maronitc, Tinted Creek, and 
Syrian patriarchs, am) elsewhere an Armenian anil 
a Chaldean patriarch, all in eomunmioti with Home, 
and it is calculated that in Asiatic Turkey alone 
there are not fewer than l.tHXMKX) who acknowledge 
the supremacy of Tope Fins IX. The adherents of 
the Latin church at Constantinople are under the 
apostolic vicar of that place, and enjoy the civil pro 
tection of the European amhassadms, not being con¬ 
sidered as direct subjects of tin: Forte. The eon- 
verts from the Creek to the Latin church form a 
I distinct religious community under the name of the 
Greek-Catholic or Mt:i.nim: Cm:not (which aee'i. 

LATIN VERSIONS. Sec llu-i.i:. 

LATITUIMNAIM ANS, a term applied to those 
I divines in England, wjm, in the seventeenth century, 

| endeavoured to bring Episcopalians, i’resbyterians, 
and Independents into one communion, by compro¬ 
mising their ditVeronees. Among these may he men- 
tioued the highly respected names of CiuHiugworth. 
Cudworth, TiDotson, and Stillingdeet. These men, 
and other* who agreed with them, were zealous sup¬ 
porters of tho Church of England, without, however, 
regarding tho Episcopal form of Church government 
as essential to the constitution of tho Christian 
church. They were not disposed, therefore, to ox- 
olude from the communion of the church those who 
simply preferred other forms of worship and disci- 
I pline. Attaching less importance than many of 
' their brethren to kv strict adherence to creeds and 
I confessions, they were ready to merge tho Anninian- 
■ Urn which then prevailed in tho Church of England, 

j and tho Calvinism which prevailed among the Pres- 


by ter urn- 1 and Independents, in the wider and more ! 
comprehensive designation of Christians, lienee the ‘ 
rise of the name Latitudinariant, which was applied 
to those men who, lamenting tlic divisions which j 
existed among Christians, were disposed to extend : 
the Itand of Christ tan brotherhood to all who held j 
those points which they regarded as essential to sal- j 
mt ion. | 

LATONA. See Lkto. 

LATIUA, that species of worship which by Ro- I 
tmuiist writers is regarded as due to God alone. It ' 
is yielded also to the host or consecrated wafer. \ 
See AiioiiATtoN. i 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS. See Mokmons. 
LAUDLST1, a society which wbf instituted in ; 
Florence A. t>. 131C, for the performance of religious 
laud.-. This society still exists, and is in active 
operation. i 

LA CDS, the name which was given to the sir- j 
vice which followed next after the uartuni lie lore the 
Hefonuntion. The Lauds are now merged in tho ■ 
Matins. The term huaix is ul-o fri><|uently appliid 
to hymns in church music. In the Church of Home . 
I Mint* are appointed for cork-crowing, or before j 
break of day. iSee Canonh a i, Iku its.; , 

L.U D’S LITCRGY. See Covj.n.v.ntf.kp. I 
LAI 1 HA, a name given to a cluster of small cells ! 
in which monks in ancient times lived touether in a 
desert, each monk occupying a separate cell. The 
most eclehraied Lauras mentioned in ecclesiastical . 
history were situated in Palestine. 

LA T I! EL, a plant which was men d to Ajntl/o the j 
god of prophecy, and much used by those who pre¬ 
tended to inspiration. The head.- of iimitnr seers j 
were usually adorned with laurel wreaths, whih they j 
carried in their hand a laurel branch by way of a I 
magic wand. j 

LATRENCE jHt.\ IlF.un.Ati Casons of, a •! 
Hmui-lt Order of Religious in the province of Dau- ; 
jihine in France. It is said to have been founded by H 
St. llcnudiet, in tlic sixth century, and to have con¬ 
tinued to flourish for a considerable time. At length 
the irruption of the Vandals destroyed the monastery, 
but it was rebuilt in the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, aud granted by Odo, Fount of Savoy, to a monk 1 
of the name of Gerard, and his canons. This donation 
was confirmed in 106b by Humbert, bishop of Turin, j 
who added to it above tony additional churches. By | 
this moans the Order was considerably enlarged, and it I 
speedily lie came so important that the Pope* and the j 
Counts of Savoy bestowed upon it various special 
privileges. It lwd formerly thirty priories. 
LAVACRUM. See Font. 

LAVER, one of the vessel* of the ancient Jewish 
tabernacle, used by the pricats to wash their hand* 
and feet before entering upon their holy ministra¬ 
tion*. No detailed account is given in riacred Scrip¬ 
ture of its* form or dimensions, but reasoning by 
analogy from the braWn sea in the temple, it has 
been generally euppoutathot the Inver was of a dr 





LAVER OF REGENERAT1 ON—LAWYERS. 


cular form. h stood between rhe table of the con¬ 
gregation and the altar, ami is dvaevilvd t»v Moses as 
having had a foot, that is a Utsis or pediment upon 
which the tuner rested. This vess.l was constructed 
from the brazen ornaments which the women hail 
presented for the use of the talviuaele. It is gen¬ 
erally believed that the laver stood upon another 
basin more wide ami -hallow, like a cup on a saucer; 
and that the latter received from several >pouts in 
the upper liasiu the water which was allowed to 
escape when the priests washed thorns'Ives vvi,h the 
water which fell from the upper basin. How the 
priests washed their hand- find their feet at the lav 11 
is uneertain, 11 That they did not wash.' - says the 
Editor of the Pictorial Uiblr, "in either the laver or 
its base seems clear, because then the water in which 
(hey washed would have been rendered impure by 
those who washed Is'fore or with them: and ns wo 
know that Orientals do not like to wash in a basin, 
after our maimer, in which the venter with which we 
ronmietiee washing is clearer than that with which 
we finish, bat at a falling stream, where each sneer-e 
fcive affusion is of clean walei. we incline to think 
that the priest" either washed theirl-clvcs with the 
mi cam a 1 '- it fell from the splints, into the bn-e, or 
else received in proper vr-sels no much water an 
they needed for the occasion. The Orientals, in 
their washings, make use of a ves-tl with a long 
spout, and wash at the stream whiili i-ues from 
thence, the. waste water being received in a basin 
which is placed underneath. This seems to ns to 
illustrate the idea of the laver with its base, as vvll 
as the ablutions of the. priests. The lavr i had thus its 
upper basin, from which the stream fell, ami tlm under 
basin for receiving the wa-te water; or it is quite 
compatible with the same iih a and practice to -up 
pose, that, to prevent too great an cxpendhci" 'it ; 
water, they received a quamitv in siparate vr.-.-elr. 
using it a- dewril»*d, and the Isise iee<i-,ing the j 
water which in washing fell mmi tin ir hundi an.! , 
feet. 'Phis expiatin'ion. although it sc* ms In u- pto- j 
Itahle, is, nccessarilv, lit'le more than o.utjei 'untl | 
The Jewish commentators say that any kuid of w.vei ; 
might Ik: used for the laver; hut that the water was 1 
to he changed every day. They also state licit ah i 
lution before entering the tabernacle was- ic no last 
dispensed with. A man might, be pertwlly cl* an, ] 
might be quite free from any ceretnimmi iuipmitv, ! 
and might even have washed his hands ami fret lie- 
fane he left home, but still he could by no iiiw.u 
enter the tabernacle without previous ablution at the 
laver.” 

In the temple of Solomon there was a very large 
laver of brass, called the molten sea, which was ten j 
cubits in diameter, five deep, and thirty in cireuro- j 
ference. In addition to the brazen sea, there were ! 
ten smaller Lavers of brass, which were situated I'r « 
on the north aide, and five oiythe south* side «f th*. ■ 
conn. The flesh of the victims that were sacrificed j 
was washed in these tmttitf lavere, which were each J 


four cubit.» in circumference, and rested on leistw 
atid wheels of brass. 

In the second temple (he laver spied between the 
altar aiid the porch, not directly before the altar, 
but removed towards the north. The size and nita- 
Mtrc of this vessel is not described in the Sacred 
Writings, but the Jewish Jbihbis have professed to 
cive a minute account of it. The mode in which the 
pt.u c-s of lull lime in the laver was conducted is thus 
described. The priest laid his right liniiil upon his 
rivht font, ami his left Irniid upon his left foot, and 
while the water ran from the spout he stood in a 
stoopiiif pustule anil washed his hands ami feet. lie 
that went about the service with now ashen hands 
and lect in the morning was liable to death by the 
baud ol (bid. and it a ptie-t was clean Ix'lore, yet 
he durst not oliiriiite liofnie lie bud bat bed. J hiring 
tlie »en ice he imi-t stand upon the bate pavement ; 
bis body must lie bathed m cold wntti beture be eu- 
leied; tlmo he was to win It his hands and lect, and 
i taoil ill thin linen and on the cold pnvoiicui all the 
time of Ins mimstraliiiii. 

The ivpira) design of the laver was obviously to 
tench tlie m et siit v of the inward purification nf tin: 
mtl, under tie' outward einUeni of the washing id 
the Imdy ; and if this inward purity was necessary to 
all who would serve Hod faithfully, more espci Hilly 
was the cultivation of it iiicmnbenl upon those who 
were ofiieinllv engaeed in the ministrations of tint 
saiietuarv. Thus while tlie altar on which the vie- 
lima wile iithTeil e.a'- a sviiilml ot justification, I ho 
laver with its purifying liiiiiitaiu was a symbol ol 
sam t ideal mil. 

LAVER oh' I'Ll! I'.NT-RATION, a name some 
linns eivin m I lie r,ulv ( hii-tiaii cluiieh to the nr* 

(iill.'llll •• 'll j! V I I I y. I V. in- I. r 

I. \ Vh I.‘\ ' , lhi R iri.tii eodihss, who patron- 
izol t)i■ end o in'liil'in persom ol every kind. 

L \ \ i IT • >1! M pee f’l.llM.VV II .VI. 

L\H a ti mi v.buli n iik*"I in the Paneil Writings 
mid*-r a '.n"*:v of ililleiint sit’lul’ea 1 iniie. riolnel lines 
l! is > oii lot ■ :l, t... in lie Hook til I’-ahiis, to < 1. note 
the wl.olt uf i lu r> :■! *1 will j>f (bid a, i ontained in 
till' Lillie. * III soo.e I.eejihlnns it iinplie. tin whole 
re',i|.'i"i| 'if the Jews, mid oil i . 11 1 * V " I a 'CHS It is 
lie.,in d P* their ritual or ei r- in*.ii.al *. , f. ■'* mi* i.s, mid 
id. o ii, a *t!i! tie a * rest tie! ed n lo tin* 1 alogue 
ot Ti'ijtt'' iiimiuidiii* lit *. InS'ici |so ,e*es. however, 
it hb'lllllc? * in* laivv of '.a! us* ill"l'da *i mi the con* 
science;, of mt n, and ilu -efore binding upon them by 
the authority of tin u Ch mor. 

LAW ijdi UK TUI i. rice J..V or thk Law. 

1..UV (II-.XI . rice OIIAI Law. 

LAW I W 1 : 1*1 T* N,. rit<- Hutu.. 

LA WVLRS. a t- rm applied by the Jews to tlujM 
who intcrj.ri t* d and expounded the Mosaic Law, 
more e*je - : alJy fbe TiaditionarjJor Oral law. A 
lawyer n.rl a sen'lx- were evidently synonymous 
words. »** is evident from a comparison of Mat. nii. 

and Mark sii. 2«, the wuue person being atylad 



LAY BAPTISM—LECHEATES. 


in the former passage a lawyer, and in the latter a 
wribe. Basnago regard* the lawyers as identical 
with the modern Caraitkb (which nee), inasmuch 
u they adhered closely to the*text of the Law, and 
totally disregarded all traditions. Dr. Mac&night, 
hr waver, alleges that the duty of the Jewish lawyers, 
etrt tly *o called, was to give themselves up to the 
private study of the Ijbw, while the employment of 
the scriln* 1 ' was to expound the Law in public. 

LAY BA PTH VI. In the early Christian church 
it wm required that none should dispense the ordi¬ 
nance of baptism in ordinary eases, except the regu- 
lar blisters, but in cases of extremity, where on 
ordained minister was not at hand, and the candidate 
was thought to be near death, a layman was allowed 
to baptise. This doctrine is still maintained in the 
Church of Koine, and even a midwife is allowed, 
where a priest is not within reach, to baptise an in¬ 
fant in its dying moments. Considerable difference 
of opinion exists in the Church of England mi thu 
subject of Lay Baptism. 

LAY BROTHERS. See Buotiii.ks (Lay). 
LAY CHANCELLORS. See Chawi i.nous, 

LAY COMMUNION. See Communion (Lay). 

LAZAItITES, an order of monks instituted in 
Frauco iu the seventeenth century by M. Vincent. 
They have a seminary in the suburb* of Paris. The 
Jesuits assume thin name in various pans of the 
Continent to conceal their real character. 

LAZARUS (St.), Day or, a festival of the 
Church of Rome, observed on the ‘21st day of Febru¬ 
ary, iu memory of i-Maims n painter, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, in the reign of Theodosius lenno- 
dantcs. This saint was distinguished as a painter 
of images, and on this account he incumid the re¬ 
sentment of the Emperor. No sufferings, however, 
could deter him from his favourite employment, and 
iu spite of persecution, therefore, ho persisted in 
painting images. On this account his memory is 
held in vonorntion by RmniuiWs. 

LE, the ultimate immaterial element of the uni¬ 
verse, according to tho philosophical system of Con fit- 
nut, the Chinese sage. It is the Absolute regarded 
in association with material essences, and manifest¬ 
ing itself in virtue of such association as the cause 
of organisation and of order. With this principle 
the spirit of man is strictly one aud consnbstantial. 
The L» therefore Is identical with the Tat-kmh , the 
Absolute or literally the Great Extreme. Beyond it 
as tho highest pinnacle of heaven, the one ultimate 
power, tho entity without an opposite, no human 
thought whatever is capable of soaring. Itself in¬ 
comprehensible, it girdles the whole frame of nature 
animate and inanimate. From it alone, as from tha 
fountainhead of being, leaned everything that is. 
Creation u> the periodic flowing forth of it. "The 
Absolute i« like a stem shooting upwards; it is 
parted into twigs, it puts out leaves and blossoms; 
forth it springs incessantly, until it* fruit is folly 
rip*; yet even then the power of reproduction never 


ceases to be latent in it. The vital juice is there 
and so the Absolute still works and works iadefi 
nitely. Notluug hinders or can hinder its activity 
until the fruits have all been duly ripened and acti 
vity gives place to rest.” 

LEADER (Class), a by-officer among the Wee. 
leyan Methodists. Every person connected with 
the denomination is a member of some close ovet 
which there is a Leader, whose duty it is to see each 
person in his class at least once a-week, in order U 
inquire into their spiritual condition, aud to give suck 
exhortations, consolations, warnings, or reproofs, at 
may be suited to their peculiar condition and circum¬ 
stances. He must also receive what each is willing tt 
pi ve to the poor, or to the support of gospel ordinances 
The lender is required to meet the minister and 
stewards of the society once a-week, iu ordtr to in¬ 
form the minister of any that are sick, or of any that 
walk disorderly, and will not be reproved, it is his 
business also to {my to the stewards every week what 
lie has received from hi** class in the week preceding, 
and to show his account of what each person has 
contributed. The Class-Loaders being the most 
numerous officers iu tho whole communion, Iiave 
great influence, more especially from their permanent 
residence, not being liable to removal as the minis¬ 
ters arc. No person can be admitted into the Wes- 
lejan Society if he is objected to by the Clow- 
Leaders : nor can any one be excluded from church 
ftliowship without their cemeutrenre. Females are 
also in many cases Class-Leaders, the inemliers ol 
their elans 1 icing females. See Mf.TlioitihTS (IVus¬ 
er Y an). 

LEADERS' MEETING, tho lowest of the infe¬ 
rior courts among tho We-leyan Methodists. It is 
composed of the travelling preachers stationed for 
the time being in the circuit, along with the Stewards 
anil Class-Loaders whether male or female. In 
every chapel, congregation, and society, there is a 
Leaders’ meeting. The consent of this court is 
necessary to the admission of a member into the so* 
eiety, or the appointment or removal of a Leader or 
Steward. Along with tho Trustees of the cliapel, 
the Leaders* meeting has the power of determining 
whether or not the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
shall be dispensed there; and they have the charge 
of the fund for the relief of poor and distressed 
members of the society. See Methodists (Wes' 
lfyan), 

LEAGUE AND COVENANT (The Souant). 
See Covenant (The Solemn League and). 

LECANOMANCY, s species of divination pec 
formed by means of a bason with wedges of gold or 
sliver marked with certain characters. The wedgrt 
were suspended over the water, end the demon for 
maily invoked, when he gave the response in a lost 
hissing sound pasting through the fluid. See Dm- 
RATION. U % 

LECHEATES, a ntaam of Zen*, under which 
he was worshipped at MUiphera. The name w«* 












LECTERN—LEGENDS (Romish). 


applied to him as the hither of Athena, aud the pro¬ 
tector of women in childbed. 

LECTERN, the reading-desk in ancient churches 
in Englaud. It was generally constructed of wood, 
but at a later period it was commonly made of brass, 
and formed in the shape of an eagle with out¬ 
stretched wings. 

LECTICARtI, a name sometimes given to the 
CopiatjE (which see). 

LECTIONARIUM, a calendar of lessons to bo 
read during Divine service in Christian churches. 
The most ancient work of this kind is generally 
thought to he Uippolytus's Canon l’aschalis, which, 
however, points out only those lessons suited to the 
festivals. There exists a Lectionarium which has 
been attributed to Jerome, but is generally believed 
to have been the production of a much later writer. 

ome time after, however, there were several cnlon 
dars composed for the use of the French churches, 
the oldest of which is the Lectionarium Gallicanum, 
See Lessons. 

LECTISTERNIUM, a ceremony observed by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans on occasion of extraor¬ 
dinary solemnities. It was performed by placing 
the images of the gods on couches, with a rich feast 
set before them. The most remarkalilo ceremony of 
this kind was the Ejndum Juris or Feast of Jupiter 
at Rome, which was celebrated in the Capitol where 
the imago of Jnpiter wa* made to recline on a couch, 
while tho statues of Juno and Minerva were placed 
on chairs by his aide. 

LECTORS. See Readers. 

LECTURERS, a term applied before the Refor¬ 
mation to persons who were appointed to read lec¬ 
tures before the universities. Afterward* the word 
was used to denote ministers in England who, deriv¬ 
ing a stipend from a sum of money mortified by some 
wealthy individual, or from voluntary contributions 
under the license of the bishop, preached in parish 
churches at such times as not to interfere with the 
ministrations of the regular incumbent. T(ie appoint¬ 
ment of lectureships, both in London knd through¬ 
out the country, was ono of the modes by which 
the Puritans sought in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
that of-James 1., to anpply the lack of ability and 
piety in the established churches. The lilfcb Church 
party looked upon these efficient lecturers with great 
contempt, and Archbishop Laud regarded them with 
feelings of jealousy and no little uneasiness, more es¬ 
pecially m many of the nobles retained private let 
turere in their mansions, and employed them to preach 
on their estates and in the neighbouring towns. At 
Land’s suggestion the king instructed the bishops 
to suppress lectures if preached in parish churches 
in the afternoon, and to substitute catechetical lec¬ 
terns, In their place. Nay, the archbishop went 
farther, and procured an act to be payed in 1633. 
confiscating to the king's us* the money which had 
been appropriated to the yropport of these lecture¬ 
ship*. Hie enactment, b/wever, did not succeed in 


abolishing these useful institutions, and in 16S7 
Laud persuaded the king to issue instructions pro¬ 
hibiting lecturers from preaching unless they would 
consent to say the Common Prayer in hood and sur¬ 
plice—a condition with which of course they refused 
to comply. During tho Commonwealth, lecturers 
were favoured, and consequently increased in num¬ 
ber. Alter the Restoration, however, the Act of 
Uniformity inflicted a heavy blow upon the system 
of lectureships, enacting as it did tlutt no person 
should be allowed or received as a lecturer unless he 
declared his unfeigned assent and consent to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and the Rook of Common 
Prayer, and in the use of all the rites, ceremonies, 
forms, and orders therein contained. The same art 
enjoined that prayers should always lie read before 
a lecture wus delisered. Lecturers of parishes in 
England are now generally chosen by the vestry or 
principal inhabitants, and are usually afternoon 
preachers. There are also lecturers in connection 
with most cathedral churches, and various lecture¬ 
ships have, iieen founded hy private individuals, such 
ns the lioyle, the Hampton, and the lluUean Lec¬ 
tures. 

LEGATE, a cardinal or bishop whom the Pope 
sends ns his ambassador to sovereign princes. He is 
tho vicegerent and representative of His Holiness, 
invested with plenary powers to act in his stead at a 
foreign court. There arc three kinds of Legates. 

1. Legates ii latere, sent from hi* side, or directly 
from him, invested with most of tho functions of the 
Pope himself. They ran absolve excommunicated 
persons, call synods, grant dispensations in cases re¬ 
served to tile Pope, fill up vacant dignities or bene¬ 
fices, and hear ordinary appeals. Cardinal Wolsey, 
and also Cardinal Pole were legates of this kind. 

2. Lrgati Nati, siedi os hold (heir commission by 
virtue of iiiline. Pn•fore the Kcfurmuliou tins Arch 
bishop of Cantciliurv held this species of legatine 
authority in England. 3. b'ynti Dali, special Legates 
holding their authority from the Pope by special 
eommnsum. For tho time being they are superior 
to the other two orders. Snub legates began to lie 
appointed after the tenth century, and they often 
stretched their authority to a most unwarrantable 
extent. They held councils, promulgated canons, 
deposed bishops, and issued interdicts at their dis¬ 
cretion. The functions of a Legate cannot be exer¬ 
cised until he in forty miles distant from Rome. 

LEGENDS (Romish), wonderful narratives pro¬ 
fessing to treat of the live* and supernatural doings 
of the saint* of the Rnrnirii calendar. The Legend was 
originally a book used in the Roman Catholic church, 
containing the lessons that, were to be read at divine 
service. Heuce the lives of saint* and martyrs came 
to lie called Isgrnth, because chapters wet* to be !*•$ 
out of them a t matins, mid in the refectories of tbs re¬ 
ligious houses. The Golden Legend is a collection of 
the lives of the saints, composed by John de Vara- 
ginc, vicar-general of the Dominicans, and afterwards 
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•rohbUhop of Geno*, who died in 1208. The Bre¬ 
viary abound* in Legend* of saints, which' every Ro¬ 
mish pried is bound daily to peruse. For the edifi¬ 
cation of the laity of the church of Rome, Albau 
Butler's laborious English work, entitled 1 Live* of 
the Saint*,’ contain* Legend* of more than 1,600 
paint*, male and female. The grand treasury of llo- 
mioh Legend* ia the gigantic work of the Boilan- 
diat* in Latin, entitled 1 Acta Sanctorum, 1 the Acts 
of the Saints, which ha* already reached moro than 
fifty folio volumes, and will probably, before it is 
completed, contain at least 30,000 saints. This 
work was begun by a Jesuit of the name of Bollan- 
duii, and was continued at Brussels by a succession of 
editors, until the breaking out of the first French 
Revolution, towards the end of the last century, 
when it had reached its fiftieth volume. An addi¬ 
tional volume lias since been published. A recent 
addition has been made to the Legends of the Ro¬ 
mish church by the publication, in 1846, of the 
lives of five saints who were canonised in 1830. 
This latest contribution to Romish Legends was the 
work of Cardinal Wiseman, who has thus employed 
himself in giving currency to stories which savour 
more of the literature of the Middle Ages than of 
the enlightened literature of the nineteenth century. 
See Breviary. 

LEGION (The Thundering), a name given to 
a legion of Christian soldiers in the army of Marcus 
Antoninus in his war against the Marcomanni, in 
A. D. 174. Eusebius, on the authority of Apnllitut- 
rius and Tertullian, relates that the soldiers of this le¬ 
gion, being reduced to extremities by a severe and 
protracted drouglit, fell down upon their knees, and 
!>»ycd to God, when immediately a violent thunder 
storm came on which dispersed the affrighted Ger¬ 
mans, and the copious showers which fell refreshed 
the soldiers of the emperor. The result was, that 
the Roman army was victorious, and in commemora¬ 
tion of the event, the emperor conferred upon the 
Christian soldiers the name of the thundering legion, 
while he himself ceased to persecute the Christians. 
The miraculous event, as recorded by Eusebius, has 
given rise to considerable difference of opinion among 
the learned, some attributing it to supernatural, and 
othem to natural causes. The following view of this 
much-controverted subject is given by Noander: 
•• lu thia account, truth and falsehood are mixed to¬ 
gether. In the first place, it cannot be true that the 
emperor was led to put a stop to the persecution of 
the Christians by any event of this time; for the 
bloody persecution at Lyons did not take place till 
three yean afterwards. Again, the 4 thundering 
legion,’ or ' the twelfth of the Roman legions,' had 
borne this name from the time of the Emperor Au¬ 
gustus- The fact at bottom, namely, that the Ro¬ 
man army, about 'that rime, waa rescued from a 
threatening danger % some such remarkable provi- 
denoe, is undeniable. The heathen themselves no* 
knowledged It to he the work of Heaven; they 


ascribed it, however, not to the Christian’s God, mi 
to their prayers, but to their own gode, to their Jn* 
piter, and to the prayers of the emperor, or of the 
pagan army; to say nothing of the blind superstition 
which attributed the storm to the spells of an Egyp* 
tian necromancer. The emperor, it is said, stretched 
forth his hands, in supplication to Jupiter, with the 
words, 4 This hand, which has never yet shed human 
blood, I raise to thee.’ There were paintings in 
which he was represented in the attitude of prayer, 
and the army catching the rain in their helmets. 
The emporor has expressed his own conviction oi 
the matter upon a medal, where Jupiter is exhibited 
launching his bolts on the barbarians, who lie stretch¬ 
ed upon the ground; and perhaps, also, at the dose 
of the first Book of the Monologues, where he men 
tions, among the things for which he was indebted, 
not to himself, hut to the gods and hi* good fortune, 
what had happened among tlm Quadus. It is cer¬ 
tain, therefore, that this remarkable event can have 
had no iufluence in changing the disposition of the 
emperor towards the Christians. But it by no 
means follows that the latter are to be charged will, 
making up a false story. The matter admits of a 
natural explanation. It is not impossible that, in 
the thundering legion, there were Christians; per¬ 
haps a large number of them; for it is certain that 
it waa but a parti/ among them who condemned the 
military profession. And although it was difficult 
for Christians at ail times, and especially under an 
emperor so unfavourably disposed, to avoid partici¬ 
pating, while connected with a Roman army, in the 
rites of paganism, yet they might succeed in doing 
so under particular circumstances. The Christian 
soldiers, then, resorted, as they were ever wont to do 
on like occasions, to prayer. The deliverance which 
ensued they regarded as an answer to their prayers; 
and, on their return home, they mentioned it to their 
brethren in the faith. These, naturally, would not 
fail to remind the heathen how much they were in¬ 
debted to the people whom they so violently perse¬ 
cuted. Claudius ApolUnaris, bishop of Hierapolie 
in Phrygia, might have heard the story, soon after 
the event itself, from the Christian soldiers belong¬ 
ing to this legion, which had returned to it* winter 
quartern iu Cappadocia; and he introduced it, either 
in an apology addressed to this emperor, or in other 
apologetical works. Tertullian refers to a letter of 
the emperor, addressed probably to the Roman Se¬ 
nate, in which he owns that the deliverance was due 
to the Chriatian soldier*. B«t thia letter, if it con¬ 
tained, ia so many words, a statement of thia sort, 
must, as appears evident from the above remarks, 
have been eithera spurious or interpolated one. It 
may be a question, however, whether the letter con¬ 
tained any distinct affirmation of this sort,—whether 
the emperor may not have spoken simply of roUSm\ 
and Tertullian explained it, according to As* mtm be¬ 
lief of CArsMbneohEenk Be expresses himself at 
any rate, with some degme of hesitation. How the 











j LEfBNITZ (Philo*ofhy or)--LENT. 

Christians might possibly sometimes interpret the Wolff considerably moditiod the system of monads, 
religious profession of the heathens according to the so as to establish a decided difference between mat- 
principles of their own faith, is shown by another ter and mind in their real essence: and while be 
account of Bob event, which we find in Tertullion. retained the theory of pre-established harmony, lie 
It is in these words: * Marcus Aurelius, in the Our- confined it to the mutual influence of soul and body, 
man expedition' also, obtained, through the prayers In conducting his philosophical researches, this dis- 
oflbred to God by Christian soldiers, shower* of rain, tiuguished commentator on Leibnitz adopted the 
j during that time of tldrst. When ha* not the land geometrical method, and considered ail truths as 
been delivered from drought, by our genicnlations holding to each other relations analogous to those of 
aud fasts? In such cases, the very people, when they numbers. Thus mathematical demonstration came 
cried to the God of gods, who alone is mighty, gave to be applied to questions of pure metaphysics, and 
our God the glory, under the name of Jupiter." 1 followimr the example of Wolff, a school arose which, 
LEGISTS. See Deckettsts, though it flourished for a time, speedily gave way to 

LEIBNITZ (Philosophy of). This eminent a more rational method of liandiing metaphysics) 
German metaphysician was bom at Leipsig in 1646, topics. 

and died in 1716. His philosophy was throughout LK KE, ono of the Sacred Books of the Ccmfuei- 
a system of pure idealism. (See Idealists.) Spirit uniat* of China. It is the acknowledged guide to 
was divorced from matter, soul from body, and the rites and manners, prescribing rules for all the rela- 
! sole principle of connection between the two was tionships of life, and the established orders of so- 
j that of a pre-established harmony, which enabled ciety. Bee Kind. 

, them mysteriously to move in concert without in- LEMUELS, spirits of the dead, which were be- 
fluenciug each other. Cluuige, therefore, whether Moved by the ancient Homans to return to the world, 
occurring in matter or in mind, is caused not by an and annoy ami torment the living, more especially in 
influence from without, hut by an internal moving the darkness of the night. Certain ceremonies wore 
influence from within. Thought, therefore, while it resorted to annually on tim Oth, 1 ltli, and 1.1th of 
corresponds with external objects and events by a May, to order to avert the. evils arising from the 
universal law of harmony, is simply a consciousness visits of these mischievous spectres. The mutter of 
of changes which are taking place in the aoul itself, the house rose at midnight, mid going outside the 
At the head of the whole system of Monads, which door made certain sign*. He then washed his hands 
constitute the material and spiritual worlds, Leibnitz in spring water, and turning round took black Wans 
placed the Deity, whom he termed the Monad of into Iuh month, which he afterwards threw behind his 
Monads. Each of these monads is in some degree a hack that the Lnmures might gather them. He then 
mirror of the universe; all of them are acting spoil- uttered some words, again washed his hands, made a 
taneously, for it is the property of all beings to act, noise, and called to the spirits nine times to Im gone, 
and yet they are all of them subordinate to the order From this time they lost their power to do injury, 
of tlte best possible universe, for laribnitt regarded On the three day* set apart for these ceremonies, all 
optimism as essential to tho very notion of God. the temples were shut, and it was accounted unlucky 
Thus liberty is in this system combined with neces- for women to marry not only during the three days 
sity. of the Lnmwulia, as they were called, but tbreugh- 

While Leibnitz sought to invent a philosophical out the whole of the mouth of May. 
r system which should harmonize all the apparent dis- LKNvEA. See Diqnyhm. 
i cordances of the universe, he aimed afro at a recon- LKNriSUH, a surname of Dionysus (which sea), 

1 (filiation between philosophy and Christianity, in as being the god of the Imor or vintage. 

opposition to the sceptical dualism of Bayle, against LENT, a season of fasting which precedes the fes- 
whom be wrote his Theodiete. He held with Des rival of Eiuter, and is supposed to have been intro- 
Cartes and Spinosa, that clearness is the measure of duced with the view of commemorating our Hevfour’s 
troth. The true, be alleged to be that which does temptation, and hia fasting forty days hi the wilder- 
not contradict itself, and that for which a sufficient ness. At first it seems to have been a voluntary 
reason can be adduced. The first principle proves fast, continuing forty hours, corresponding to Friday 
the possibility, and the second the reslity. The font and Saturday before Easter, and comprising the su¬ 
it tbe criterion of necessary matter, and the second tire period during which our Bedeemer lay to the 
of contingent matter. grave. In process of time thin fast underwent eon- 

Leibnitz, however, though he hud down several sidershlc cliange*. and from a voluntary it baoarna a 
important principles, had been prevented from re- regularly prescribed fast, observed not by penitents 
Auitog the whole to * regular system. This task and catechumen* oniy, but by Christiana generally, 
wa* reserved tor Wolff, hia distinguished In the fifth and sixth centuries the Met was extended 

correspondent and friend, who, on thef death of his to thirty-si* days. Tbe four which ware after- 
maatar, was vrgi ori fwl as th^toost eminent expositor ward* added to make it forty days, were tottodnesd 
ef-tha fafleiftatim pMtosonhy. While professing to either by Gregory tl« Great to die sixth caettuy, or 
‘Mew in die footsteps As hit great predecessor, by Gregory II. to tbe eighth. This fat, styled the 
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dlO LEIP8IO CONFERENCE—LEOPARD-WORSHIP 



eanilval, from ottro vale, * farewell-flesh,' begau with 

in the holy impulse which it gave to Mehuicthon 



A«h-Wednesday, and ended with thu Saturday be- 

“From that hour,” says D’Aubignd, "his extensive 



fore Easter, which was observed with great solem- 

learning bowed before the Word of God. He re- 



nity, and Was denominated the great sabbath. The 

ceived the evangelical truth with the simplicity of a 



entire Week before Easter was termed the Great 

child; explained the doctrine of salvation with a 



week, and Passion week. The forty days of the 

grace and perspicuity that charmed all his hearers; 



Fast of Lent are sometimes accounted for by refer- 

and trod boldly in that jiath so new to him, for, said 



ring to the example of Moses, Elios, and our Lord, 

he, ‘Christ will never abandon his followers.’ Hence- 



all of whom fasted forty days. The Fast of Lent 

forward the two friends walked together, contending 



does not include all the days between Ash-Wedrus- 

for liberty and truth,—the one with the energy of 



day and Easter, the Sundays not being counted be- 

8t. Paul, the other with the meekness of St. John. 



cause the Lord’s Lay has al ways been held as a fee- 

Luther has admirably expressed the difference of 



tivol, and not os a fast. See Eastko. 

their callings. ‘ I was bom,' said he, * to contend on 



LEIFSIC CONFERENCE, a disputation which 

the field of battle with factions and with wicked 



took place at Leipsio in 1631, between certain Lu- 

spirits. This is why tny works abound with war 



tberan and Reformed divines in Germany, with a 

and tempest*. It is my task to uproot the stock 



view to the accomplishment of a union between the 

and the stem, to clear away the briars and under 



two churches. They discussed all the articles of the 

wood, to fill up the pools and the marshes. I am 



Augsburg Confession, to which the Reformed were 

the rough woodman who has to prepare the way and 



ready to subscribe, and also set forth a formula of 

smooth the road. But Philip advances quietly and | 



union, or hither an exposition of the articles in 

softly; he tills and plants the ground; sows and 



controversy. The Conference, however, led to no 

waters it joyfully, according to the gifts that God 



satisfactory result. 

has given him with so liberal a hand.’” The great- 



LEIPSIC DISPUTATION, a public discussion 

cst effect of the dmcusMon, however, was that wliich 



which was held at Lcipsic in 1519, between John 

was produced mi the mind of Luther himself. 



Eckius on the one side, and Carisiadt and Luther on 

“‘The scales of scholastic theology,’ said he,‘fell 



the other. It began on the 27th of Jane, and con- 

then entirely from before my eyes, under the trium- 



tinued till the 13th of July, Daring the first week 

pliant pre.sidenee of Doctor Kck.’ The veil which 



Eckius and Carlstadt disputed respecting free-will. 

the Sciiool and the Church had conjointly drawn 



During the second week Eckius disputed with Lu- 

before the sanctuary was rent for the reformer from 



ther respecting the primacy of the Pope. In the 

top to bottom. Driven to new inquiries, he arrived 



third week Eckius again disputed with Luther on 

at unexpected discoveries. With as much indigna- 



repentance, purgatory, indulgences, and priestly ab- 

tion as astonishment, he saw the evil in all its mag- 



solution. The lost three days were spent in dispu- 

nitude. Searching into the annals of the Church, 



tations between Eckius and Carlstadt. The univer- 

he discovered that the supremacy of Rome had uo 



rides of Paris and Erfurt were proposed and accepted 

other origin than ambition on the one hand, and ig- 



as judges of the disputation. Luther, however, rc- 

norant credulity on the other. The narrow point oi 



served to himself the power of appeal from the uni- 

view under wliich he had hitherto looked upon the 



versides to a council. But no decision was come to 

Church was succeeded by a deeper and more ex- 



on the discussion, and every one commented on it 

tended range. He recognised in the Christians of 



according to his own feelings. “At Leipsie," said 

Greece and of the East tme members of the Cat ho- 



Luther, “there was great loss of time, but no seek- 

lie Church; and instead of a visible chief, seated on 



ing after truth." Thu, important discussiou, how- 

the banks of tbe Tiber, he adored, as sole chief oi 



ever, was not without fruit. The arguments of 

the people of God, an invisible and eternal Redeem- 



Luther, though they failed in convincing liis oppo- 

er, who, according to his promise, is daily in the 



nent, sunk deep into the minds of not a few, who 

midst of every nation upon earth, with all who be- 



were simply present as hearers. Pollander, the 

lieve in His name. The Latin Church wan no longer 



secretary and friend of Eckius, was won over by this 

in Luther's estimation the universal Church; he saw 



discussion to the caose of the Reformadon. John 

the narrow harriers of Rome fall down, and exulted 



Cellarius, a learned professor of Hebrew, who had 

in discovering beyond them the glorious dominions 



been one of the most violent opponents of the Re- 

of Christ.” 



formed doctrines, underwent a complete change in 

LEONES (Let. lions), a name which, according 



his religious views. Prince George of Anhalt, then 

to Porphyry, was given to the priests of Mitkrai 



only twelve years old, was so convinced by Luther's 

among the ancient Persians. 



reasonings, that he fearlessly ranged himself on the ride 

LEONTSTS, an appellation given sometimes to 



of the Gospel The effect upon the minds of the 

(he Wau»EW8E8 (which see), because of their eon- 



students also was so ftjong, that great numbers of them 

section withiLeona or Lyons in Franco. 



repaired to Wittemberg that they might sit at the fret 

LEOPARD-WORSHIP. The leopard is a for- 



of Luther. The 1 .eipsic dispntat into, however, acooro- 

midohle animal, and is held in great dread by the 



pliehed, above all, a signal benefit to the cause of truth, 

natives of different parts^f Africa. It is all the 
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LERNjEA—LESSONS. 


more dreaded in consequence of a superstitious no- 
fiw which prevails, particularly in Southern Guinea, 
that wicked men frequently metamorphose them¬ 
selves into tigers, anti commit all sorts of depreda¬ 
tions without the liability or possibility of being 
killed. Largo village* are sometime* abandoned by 
their inhabitant*, became they arc afraid to attack 
theae animal* on account of their supposed supema 
tural powers. In Dahomey this animal is accounted 
ao sacred that if any one should kill it. he would be 
held to have committed sacrilege, and would In; of¬ 
fered up in sacrifice to propitiate the offended god. 
The people of that country look upon the leopard as 
representing the supreme god, whom they call AVA. 
worshipping him with the utmost reverence. Should 
any man be killed by a leopard, hi* relatives, in¬ 
stead of lamenting over the event, rejoice that he 
has boon taken, a* they believe, to the htnd of good 
spirits; and in token of their satisfaction, they treat 
the animal with the utmost kindness. Leopard* 
seem to have abounded in Egypt, as on the inonu 
mentffthc priest* offering incense am usually clothed 
in a leopard's skiti. Sir John (J. Wilkinson tells ns 
that this leopard-skin dress was worh on all the 
principal solemnities, and that the king himself 
adopted it on similar occasions. 

LKRN/EA, mysteries celebrated at Lenta in Ar- 
golis, in honour of Dr.MV.TKU (which sec). 

LESSONS, portions of Scripture appointed in 
many churches to bo read in the course of Divine 
service. In the ancient Jewish church the reading 
of the Old Testament Scriptures formed a most 
important part of the worship of tho synagogue. 
The Books of Moses were divided for this purpnso 
into fifty-four sections, corresjionding to the Sab¬ 
baths in a year, one being allowed for their in¬ 
tercalated years in which there might be fifty-four 
Sabbaths. These sections were read successively one 
on each Sabbath. When a less number of Sabbath* 
occurred in a year, two sections were read together 
as one on the last Sabbath, so that the whole I’enta- 
teuch might be read in the course of a yW. Selec¬ 
tions were also made from the historical and prophet¬ 
ical bonka, which received the general name of the 
Prophets. One of these selection* was read every 
Sabbath-day along with the corresponding portion of 
the Law. Hence in Acts xiii. 15, we find the Jew* 
at Antioch in Pisidia reading the Law and the Pro¬ 
phets. In the early Christian church the reading of 
the Scriptures wss an essential part of public wor¬ 
ship, at which all persons were allowed to be present. 
The portions read were partly taken from the Old 
Testament, and partly from the New, Jnstin Mar¬ 
tyr is the first who mentions the reading of the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles together with 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, This writer 
■Iso mentions a special officer in the church called a 
Reader, whose duty it was to read the Scriptures, 
after which an exhortation or oiposifion bearing on 
the passages read wm delivered by the minister. 


The Apostolical Constitutions enjoin the reading ol 
the Scriptures as an important part of public wor¬ 
ship. At first there was no established order for thr 
reading of them, but afterwards the bishop appointed 
the lessons.' Even a* late as the fourth and fifth 
centuries, instance* occur of such appointments by 
the bishop. “ The earliest division of the New Tes¬ 
tament,*' says Coleman, " was into the gospels and 
the epistles corresponding to the law and tho pro¬ 
phet* of tho Jewish scriptures. This division ap¬ 
pears in the writings of Tortullian and Irenmus,and 
must, accordingly, have been anterior to their time. 
The rending was directed according to this division, 
one lesson from each Wing read alternately. Be¬ 
tween the reading of thc«u Psalms were sung, of 
selection* from the Old Testament were read. When 
there was nothing peculiar to direct the reading, the 
scriptures were rend consecutively, according to 
their established order; but this order was inter¬ 
rupted on their festivals, and other occasion*. At 
Easter tho account of the resurrect ion was read from 
each of the evangelists successively. The season of 
Pentecost, from Easter to Whitsuntide, was set 
apart for the reading of the Acts of the Apostles. 
The Western church connected witji this the read¬ 
ing of the Epistles and of tho Apocalypse. During 
I suit Genesis was read; and as early ns tho third 
century the hook of Job was read in Passion week. 
In a word, though we have no complete order of the 
lessons read through the year, it is to lie presumed 
that the reading was directed by an established rule 
and plan, especially on all the principal festivals and 
solemnities of the church.” 

At the close of the lesson in the ancient church, tho 
audience knelt down ami prayed in sonic such word* 
as these, “ Lord have mercy upon us.” The reading 
began and closed with a set form. Cyprian alleges 
that the reader saluted the audience by saying, "Pears 
bo with you." This, however, was afterwards used 
only by the presbyter or bishop at the commence¬ 
ment of public worship, and before the sermon. It 
was customary for the reader to awaken attention at 
the outset by saying, “Thu* **ith the Lord,” in the 
Lesson from the Old Testament or from the Gos¬ 
pels, or “Beloved brethren, in the Epistles it I* 
written." At the close of the Lesson the people 
frequently responded by saying, “Amen,” or “Wa 
thank thee, Lord,” “ We thank thee, 0 Christ." This 
custom, however.gave rise to so many abuses, that ths 
people were forbidden to respond, and the minister 
closed the reading of the Epistle* by saying, “Bless 
ed be God,” ami that of the Evangelists by saying, 
« GJ,,ry be to the*-, () Lord," At first the reading 
was performed from the A MW) (which tee), but 
afterwards the Gospel and the Epistle, out of rever¬ 
ence for these part* <d Scripture, were read, the for- 
mer on tin* right hand, and the brftor on the left d 
the altar, it was rite duty of tfle snbdeacon to read 
or chant the Epistles; and of tlie deacon to rehearse 
the Gospels. The apostolical constitutions recant- 








LETHE—LEUCOPHItYNE. 


mend both minister and people to stand during the 
reading of the Gospels, while, during the reading of 
other portions of tho ,Scripture, they sat. Particu¬ 
lar Lessons from the Gospels and Epistles were 
read on certain Sabbaths and festival days. These 
special Lessons were termed Pericopa. Their ori¬ 
gin has been much disputed among the learned. 
Some have traced them to apostolic times; others 
allege that they originated in tho fourth century; 
while others still trace them back no farther than 
tho eighth century. 

The arrangements of the Church of England, in 
reference to the Lessons appointed to be road in 
public worship, are thus described by Dr. Hook: 
“ For all tbe lirst Lessons on ordinary days, she 
directs to begin at the beginning of the year with 
Genesis, and so continue till the books of tho Old 
Testament are read over, only omitting Chronicles, 
which are for the moBt part the same with the books 
of Samuel and Kings; and other particular chapters 
in other books, either because they contain tho 
names of persons, plncos, or other matters less pro¬ 
fitable to ordinary readers. The course of the tirst 
Lessons for Sundays is regulated after a different 
manner: from .Advent to Scptuagesima Sunday, 
some particular chapters of Isaiah are appointed to 
bo road, because that book coutains tbe clearest pro¬ 
phecies concerning Christ. Upon Scptuagesima 
Sunday Genesis is begun ; because that book, which 
treats of the fall of man, and the severe judgment 
of God inflicted on the world for sin, best suits with 
a time of repentance and mortification. After Gene¬ 
sis follow chapters out of the books of tho Old Tes¬ 
tament, as they tin in order; only on festival Sun¬ 
days, such as Easter, Whitsunday, Ac., tho particular 
history relating to that day is appointed to be read; 
and on tho Saints’ days tbe Church appoints Les¬ 
sons out of tbe moral books, such as lVoverlw, Eccle¬ 
siastes, Ac., and also from tho Apocrypha, as con¬ 
taining excellent’ instructions for the conduct of 
life. As to tho second Lessons, tho Church observes 
the same course both on Sundays and week-days; 
reading the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in 
the morning, and the Epistles in the evening, in the 
order they stand in the New Testament; excepting 
on Saints' days and Holy-days, when such Lessons 
are appointed as either explain the mystery, relate 
the histoiy, or apply the example to us,” Thus the 
Scripture Lessons are arranged throughout the year 
with a view to tbe reeding of all Scripture publicly 
or privately, according to the calendar, and tho Les¬ 
sons for Sabbath are such as to afford continuous 
Scriptural instruction, and to lead the worshipper to 
the personal reading of the Bible for his own edifi¬ 
cation. 

In the Romish missal each maw has two Scrip¬ 
ture Lessons; the 4 one celled 1 the Epistle,' and the 
other ‘ the Gospel.' The Lessons from the sposto- 
lio epistles ora generally much shorter than from the 
gospels. The Scripture Lessons of the ehareh of 


Home are, for the most part, taken from the Vuigstt 
version, the version of Jerome. In the Breviary o> 
Prayer-Book of tbe Bomish priests, there are selec¬ 
tions given from Scripture by way olXessons, which, 
however, are neither continuous nor complete, though 
the theory of the Breviary, undoubtedly, is that all 
Scripture should be read through in the course of a 
year. 

LETHE, the personification of oblivion among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans.. They gave also 
the name of Lethe to a river in the infernal regions. 
See IIki.l. 

LETHON, the goddess of childboaring, known 
by various names among ancient heathen nations. 
She was worshipped by tks Greeks under the name 
of Artemis, while the Scythians termed her Tomyris, 
and at % later period she was admitted into the mytho¬ 
logy of Egypt under the name of Lcthon. She is sup¬ 
posed to have been identical with the Latona of the 
Romans. In Egypt this goddess was represented by 
a frog, probably on account of its prolific power,; but 
soon afterwards she was worshipped under theSname 
of Unto, and was thought to have the power of driv¬ 
ing away frogs. On the monuments she is some¬ 
times called Tene, and also Unto, and at other times, 
in a compound form, Tene-Buto. At first she ap-, 
pears with the head of a frog, and afterwards with 
the head of a vulture, and armed with a bow and 
arrows. 

LKTHRA, now Lfire, in the island of Zealand, 
the city of the gods among tbe ancient Danes. This 
was the holy place where the nation assembled ts 
offer up their sacrifices, to present their prayers, and 
to receive the choicest blessings from the gods. 

LETO, the wile of Zeus, by whom she was tho 
mother of Apollo and Artemis. She was only wor 
shipped in cmijiuiction with her children. Hera be 
ing jealous of her, as being a favourite of Zeus, pro¬ 
cured her expulsion from heaven, and having been 
changed into a quail, the found a resting-place in 
Delos, where her children were bom, and she and 
they were afterwards worshipped. 

LETTERS CANONICAL. See Canonical 
Lettkhs. 

LETTERS DIMISSORY. See Diiqsbort Let- 

TERS. 

LETTERS OF ORDERS. When a bishop in 
England ordains a clergyman, either as a priest or 
deacon, he gives him a certificate which Is termed 
Letters of Orders. Churchwardens an entitled to 
demand a sight of these letters when any one offers 
to officiate in a pariah church. 

LEUCJEUS, a surname of Zeus, under which he 
was worshipped at Leprous in Elk, 

LEUCOPETTttANS, a class of people in connec¬ 
tion with the Greek church, who adopted the views 
of Leucopqgras, which proceeded on an allegorical 
interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures. 

LEUCOPHRYNR\ surname of Arteme, tadss 
which ahe was worshipped at Lenoopiuye in Fhry- 







LEY AN A—LEVITES. 


^ where she had a temple, u well u at Magnesia, 
on the Mmnder. 

LEV AN A (from turn, to mho),a Roman god- 
den, who pmlded over the raring of ltew-bora 
children. 

LEViEATE, o lew among the ancient Hebrew*, 
in virtue of which, when a man died without issue, 
it became the duty of hie next surviving brother to 
many hia widow, with the view of mining up a first¬ 
born son to succeed to the itthcriuuice. Mtchaelis 
derives the name from an old Latin word frr/i, winch 
U said to signify a husband’s brother. Tiie law was 
more ancient than the time of Moses, having been in 
operation in Palestine among the Cauaanites and the 
ancestors of the Israelites. Moses indeed, in Lei. 
aviii. 16, explicitly forbids a man to marry his bro¬ 
ther’s wife, but he lays down an important exception 
to this law in Dout. xxv. 5 -10, and the reason of 
this exception was, that families and inheritance* 
might be preserved unbroken until the coming of 
MessMb. The law, as it previously existed, was not 
<•’ igwi by Moses, but simply modified iu various 
tets. Thus lie expressly prohibited the mar- 
\ of a brother’s widow, if there were children of 
wn alive, lie, no doubt, allowed, and, indeed, 
enjoined the brother to many the widow of hi* child- 
less brother, but if he was disinclined to take such d 
Uep, he was not to be compelled to do so, but luul 
only to declare in court that he liad no inclination 
to marry his brother’s widow, and theu lie was at 
liberty. But if the brother did not choose to many 
her, she was not allowed to marry another man until 
he luul first set her at liberty. This ceremony of 
giving a brother's widow leave to marry again is 
called Caliza (which see), or the loosing of the 
hoe. When there were several brothers, the Mish¬ 
ins states, that if the eldest refused, application must 
be made to each of the yonnger brothers, and if none 
of them would comply, the eldest was to tie com¬ 
pelled either to marry the widow, or to submit to 
rhe indignity involved in the Calka. By the (»e- 
aura, both the obligation and tbe liberty oT marry¬ 
ing the wife of a deceased brother, are restricted to 
the eldest of the surviving brothers. Among the 
modem Jews, the rabbies Invariably enjoin their 
disciples to refuse compliance with the precept, and 
nothing remains of the original institution except the 
ceremony of releasing both parties from a connection 
whi ch is nev er permitted to be formed. 

LEVITES, tbe descendants of Levi, tbe son of 
Judah, and forming one of the twelve tribes of Is- 
raeL Not having joined in tbe worship of the golden 
calf; they received the high honour of being chosen 
by Jehovah to be the priest* of the Hebrews instead 
of tbs tot-bom. From tbe tribe of Levi, Aaron 
<aa& tds posterity were' ootuscrated to the office of 
UtoftoafhoodL Tbe high-priest ranked a! the head 
, both of to prints and Lsvftesf The other Levite* 

- dwtoofiod fafarior ntigfoos duties, bat for to more 
mental empfoymant* toy we tonred servants. 


It would appear from Numb. v|U. 5—22, that in to 
first Instance the Lrvitea were solemnly separated 
from the rest of the Israelite*, and set apart for their 
special sacred duties by a peculiar ceremony. Hav¬ 
ing washed and shaved the whole body, they brought 
a bullock, with a meat-offering and oil, twthe altar 
for a burot-otfering, ami another bullock for a sin- 
oftenng, Moses then sprinkled them with water, 
after which the chief of the Israelite* laid their 
hands upon them, and thus consecrated them to the 
work of Lhe Lord. The Invites, in the presence of 
the people, prostrated themselves before God hi 
token of entire siirrendci of themselves to his aer- 
vice. Hieing from the ground they laid hands upon 
the bullocks, and then slew them. Such were to 
ceremonies attending ilm roiiMwraUon of the whole 
body of the Invites, They weie not ciyoitiod to 
wear any paideular dress, hut in the time of David 
those who removed tliu ark were dressed in white 
rols*s. 

The duties of the Levite* consisted in giving to 
the priests all necessary assistance in the discharge 
of tlieii duties, and in keeping guard round the Ta¬ 
ber" d** and afterwards round the Temple. When 
' ng through the wilderness, it was the office 
. Invites to carry the Tabernacle and all 
, its sacred utensils. They had the (barge of the 
sacred revenues, and purchased alt needful supplies 
of wme, oil, frankincense, and other articles used tor 
religious purposes. In the more recent periods of 
the Jewish state, they slew the victim* for the altar, 
and after the time of David they seem to have acted 
as singers and players on instrument* in the Tem¬ 
ple. Tim Levite* were divided into three families, 
the KoltatliiUx, tint (tfr*honilai i and the J/miri'fM, 
each of whom Imre different part* of the Tabernacle 
and its furniture during the journey through the 
wilderness. The laborious duties which devolved 
upon the Lovites were only disdiargod between the 
ages of thirty and fifty, while the lighter duties wore 
performed between twenty five and thirty, or be¬ 
yond the agn of fifty. In laW<r times they com¬ 
menced the performance of the easier duties at 
twenty years of age. 

Prom the date 6f the building of the Temple an 
entire change took place in the arrangement* made 
as to the duties of the Levites. They were calcu¬ 
lated to amount to 36,000, and were divided Into 
four classes; 24.000 being set apart to assist to 
priests. 4,000 ss porters, 4,000 rou-iiciaus, and 6,000 
judges and genealogists. On the division of the 
land of Canaan, the Levites had forty-eight cities 
assigned to them os places of residence, thirteen of 
which were sppropristed to the priest*, along with 
the tithe* of com, fruit, and cattle. The Lovites 
paid to to print* to tenth part c#aH tofr tithes. 

In the ancient Christian churcfi to deacons wen 
sometimes called by to name of Into, to tow 
to harmony which existed between the Jewish and 
Christian churches, tbe bitop corresponding to to 
Jl* 















LHA-8SA-M0R0U—LtBELLI PACIS. 


Wgh-prisst, the presbyters to the priests, end the 
diftcotki to the Levi ton, 

LHA-S8A-M0H0U, s festival observed annually 
by the Lama# of Thibet on the third day of the first 
moon. It i> time described by the Abbd Hue: “ Ail 
the Buddhist monasteries of the province of Out 
open their door* to their numerous inhabitant*, and 
yon aee great bodies of Lamas, on foot, on hone- 
back, on asses, on oxen, and carrying their prayer- 
book* and cooking utensils, arriving tumultuously by 
ail the road* leading to Lha-Ssa. The town ie 
aoon overwhelmed at all poiuta, by these avalanche* 
of Jjamas, pouring from ail the surrounding moun¬ 
tain*. Those who cannot get lodging* in private 
homes, or in public edifices, encamp in the street* 
and squares, or pitch their little travelling tents in 
the country. The Lha-Ssa Morou lasts six entire 
daya. During this time, the tribunals are dosed, 
the ordinary course of-justice is suspended, the min¬ 
ister* and public functionaries lose in some degree 
their authority, and all the power of the government 
i* abandoned to this formidable army of Buddhist 
monks. There prevails in the town an inexpressi¬ 
ble disorder and confusion. The Lamas run through 
the street* in disorderly bands, uttering frightful 
criee, chanting prayers, pushing one anothor alwut, 
quarrelling, and sometimes having furious contests 
with their fists. Although the Lamas generally 
•how little reserve or modesty during those festive 
days, It ie not to bo supposed tiutt they go to Lha- 
Bm merely to indulge in amusements incompatible 
with their religious character; it is devotion, on the 
contrary, which is their chief motive. Their pur¬ 
pose is to implore the blessing of the TaM-Lama, 
and to make a pilgrimage to the ceiobreted Buddhiat 
monastery called Morou, whioh occupies the centra 
of the town. Hence the name of Lha-Ssa-Morou 
given to these six festive days." 

LTBAMINA, a name given by the ancient Homans 
to denote the bunch of heir which was cut from the 
forehead of a victim about to be sacrificed, and 
which was thrown into the fire as a kind of first- 
fruits. 

LIBANOMANCY (Hr. libartat, frankincense, and 
mmkia, divination), a specie* of divination, which 
was performed by throwing a quantity of frankiu- 
cense into the fire, and observing the manner of its 
burning, and the email which it emitted. If it 
burned quickly and sent forth an agreeable smell, the 
omen was favourable, but if the reverse happened, it 
wee unfavourable. 

LIBATION, a practice followed front early times 
of pouring liquors, generally wine, upon sacrificial 
victims. The quantify of wine used among the an- 
rient Hebrews for a libation was the fourth past a t 
a bin, or rather^nore than two pints, which were 
poured upon the viotim after it am killed, and foq 
aovend pieces of it were laid open foe altar ready to 
ba eonramed by foe flames. (See Ibxoma.) U' 
hntieaa have among all heathen netien* also formed 


a part of the sacrificial ritual, and no true wordhippst 
presumed to touch foe cup with hie bps hefore the 
presiding divinity had his share. In regard to the 
ancient Egyptians, Sir J. 0. Wilkinson says: “A 
libation of wine was frequently offered, together with 
incense; flowers wen often presented with them 
and many sacrifices consisted of oxen or other ani¬ 
mals, birds, cakes, fruit, vegetables, ointments, end 
other things, with incense and libation. Wine was 
frequently presented in two cups. It waa not then 
a libation, but merely an offering of wine; and since 
the pouring out of wine upon the altar was a preli 
minary ceremony, as Herodotus observes, common 
to all their sacrifices, wo find that the king is often 
represented making a libation upon an altar covered 
with offerings of cakes, flowers, and the joints of a 
victim killed for the occasion. The Egyptian artists 
did not bind themselves to one instant of time in 
their representations of these subject*. The liba¬ 
tion, therefore, appears to he poured over the mass 
of offerings collected upon the altar; but thedtnow- 
ledgo of their mode of drawing, and the authdnty of 
Herodotus, explain that the libation was ponred out 
before the offerings were placed upon it; and in¬ 
stances an even found in the sculptures of this 
preparatory ceremony. Two kinds of vases were 
principally used for libation, and the various kinds 
of wine were indicated by the names affixed to 
them." 

Among the ancient heathens bloody sacrifices 
were usually accompanied with libations, which were 
; performed by throwing wiuo and incense upon the 
flesh of the animal, while it was bunting upon the 
altar. In forming a treaty with a foreign nation, 
libations always accompanied tlie sacrifices which 
were offered on such occasions. But libations were 
sometimes made independently altogether of sacri¬ 
fices. Thus at entertainments it was eustomaty to 
pour out a portion of wine as an offering of thanks¬ 
giving to foe gods. Tiie wine used in libations was 
always unmixed with water, but sometimes they 
consisted of milk, honey, and other fluids, either pore 
or diluted with water. 

LIBELLATICL In the persecution of the Chris 
tians by Darius Tnyan, an edict was issued A. 9. 
250, requiring Christians to conform to tbe ceremo¬ 
nies of foe pagan religion, and if they declined to 
sacrifice to the gods, threats and afterwards tortures 
were to be employed to compel inbmierion. Many 
heathen magistrates, either from avarice or a desire 
to spars foe Christians, exempted them from sacri¬ 
ficing, provided they purchased a certificate or libel 
as it was called, attesting that they bad sajtiafeetortiy 
complied with foe reqtdridoa* of the edict Thews 
*ho procured such a certificate received tire same of 

WBEBU PACIB (Lsi. certificates of peace). In . 
'foe persecution* mriW foe Roman Emperors, it too 
often hapjumed that Christian* through fear of man 
denied foe feifo of Otrist Many persons is foeas 













LTBELLI PCENITEHTIALES—LtBKRTrNES. 


oircmnstancea finding themselves excluded from the 
privilege* of the church, were seized with remorse, end 
eagerly longed for restoration to the fellowship of 
the fidthftd. In order to feoilitate their re admis¬ 
sion, some resorted to individuals who had earned a 
ldgh Christian character by their readiness to endure 
martyrdom for Christ's sake, and sought from thorn 
certificates of church fellowship, which they imagined 
would lead to their speedier recovery of their lost 
position among thoir fellow-Chnstions. These cer¬ 
tificates granted by confessors to lapsed Christians, 
were called by the name of 7<Mtl paeit, and gave rise 
to a keen controversy, in which Cypiuui took an ac¬ 
tive part. 

LIBELLI PCENTTENTI ALES (Lat. certificates 
of penitenca), documents winch came to be fre¬ 
quently issued in the eighth century by the Romish 
priesthood, granting immediate absolution to those 
who confessed their sins to the priest, and declared 
themselves ready to fulfil the appointed penance, 
even though they were not prepared to partake of 
the communion. At the time when great often h 
were made for the improvement of the church, as 
was especially the ca«e in the age of Clmrlwnngne, 
it was a main object with the thurch reformers of 
the period to almltsh the liheUi ptmtttntialet, whnh 
had led to so many corruptions, and to restate the 
primitive lawB of the cliurih to thcii proper autho¬ 
rity and force. 

LIBENTINA, a surname of Verna among the 
ancient Romans, as the patroness of licentiousness. 

LIBER, the name used by the Roman poets to 
denote the Greek Diouytut or the Bucehut of their 
own prose writers. The name, however, properly 
belongs to on ancient Italian divinity. who, along 
with the corresponding goddess, Libera, presidid 
over vineyards and fruitful fields. The worship of 
these two deities was often combined with that of 
Cent; aud all three had a toroplo at Rome, near the 
Circus Fiaminius. Libera was considered by the 
Romans as identical with Cora or Perttphota, the 
daughter of DemeUr, . , 

LIBERA. See Liber. 

LIBEIIALLA, a festival observed annually by the 
■orient Romans on the 17th of March, in honour of 
LIBER (which see). It was much more innocent 
and simple in ha character than the Bacchanalia; 
and, accordingly, it continued to he celebrated at 
Rome after that festival w«a suppressed. On the 
day on which the LOtraHa were held, a procession 
of priests and priestesses wearing ivy garlands, 
marched through the rity hearing wine, honey, cakes, 
and sweetmeats, along with a .portable altar, having 
lh the middle of it a firepan is which sacrifices were 
burnt. On this Joyful o cca si on the Roman youths, 
fefcolmd retched their sjbtiaeaifc year, were invested 
Jri^tikS*^*Wit,er d«*f of manhoo^ Augua- 
«■ emnririwa that in his time the ££**£* were 
■UMifiii with ueBtfla ImSaHty asdBcttous- 
mBP> 


LIBERATOR, a surname of Juf&r, under which 
a temple was reared to him by Augustus on the 
Aventine hill 

LIBEKTAS, a personification of liberty, wonhip¬ 
ped as a goddess by the ancient Romans, Tiberius 
Beraprunius Gracchus built a temple to her honour 
on the Aventine hill. 

LIBERTINES. In Acta vi. 9, we find mention 
mode of a synagogue at ,1 erusalem belonging to a class 
of pw sons who are called L&artinei. The word Lrtsr- 
Am among the ancient Romans, denoted thorn parsons 
who had been released tram legal servitude; and it 
is nut tutliki ly that the Libertine* who hod a syna¬ 
gogue at Jerusalem mav have been slaves of Jewish 
origin, or piosolytes alter manumission. By Gro- 
tius, Vitringo, and other writers, they are supposed to 
have been the descendants ot Jewish captives oarried 
to Rome 1>> I'ompev and others, hut who had obtained 
their liberty. That laige numbers of such people 
existed at that time m Judea, is rendered highly pro¬ 
bable from a passage which occurs ut the second 
book of the Annals of Tacitus, whore the historian, 
while he describes a certain class of poraons aa being 
of the rate of Lilmrtinrs oi frnedmen, and infected, 
as he calls it, with foteign, that ts with Jewish super¬ 
stition, tells us at the same tune that they were so 
numerous in the reign ot the Emperor Tiberius, that 
four thousand of them, who were of age to carry 
arms, were sent to the island of Baidiuta, and that 
all the rest of them weie ordered either to renounce 
their loligimi, or to depait from Italy before a cer¬ 
tain day. Tins statrnunt of Tacitus, confirmed by 
thietomuii, enables us to account for the number of 
I.iffrlmtJt in Judea, and also for their having had a 
synagogue in Jerusalem at tliepenod oi which Luke 
was speaking, which was about fifteen years after 
their banishment fiotn Italy hy the edict of Tiberius, 

LIBERTINES a sect which arose in Flanders in 
the sixteenth wnrury, calling themselves Spiritual*. 
It was founded by certain persons of extravagant 
views, headed hy Focqoet and Quintui. Though 
originated m Flanders, the sect Biadt its way into 
France, where it found favour with many of tl»e Re¬ 
formed, ami more especially with Margaret, the 
queen of Navarre, and sister of Francis I. They 
held that God work* all tilings in ail men, or is tha 
cause and author of all human act ions, and, therefore, 
they m*int*infd that the distinction which is float* 
monly alleged between good and bod actions Is un¬ 
warranted, immorality or sin being impossible. They 
taught tliat true religion consists w the union of till 
soul with God. aud if any man shall sauoaed fa at¬ 
taining tin* by means of habitual oonicmpiatioB or 
spiritual aud divme things, he may thereafter l np 8- 
citly follow ths instincts of Wa own same, awl 
whatever he may do he will ha feat from siu fat this 
world, and united to God la tbtr world to ton*. 
Mosheim supposes this seel to hSiv* hems flaaaaudal 
from the BtffhmB, or from tbs J hs tf s' s n vf fib* JVw 
Spirit, both of which flourished to Fkadaca ha tha 










LIBETHRIDE8—LIGIITS OP WALtON. 


fourteenth and fifteenth centime* Calvin devoted 
a special treati*e to the exposure of the errors of the 
Libertine*, which were *pr<ading rapidly among the 
Reformed both In Flaudeis and iu Prance. By h» 
faithfulness, in pointing out the eironeou* nature of 
their opinions, Calvin gave gieat offence to the 
queen of Navsm, who, though she had neither im¬ 
bibed their sentiments nor joined thoir sect, was 
favourably incline d towards the leaders, whom she 
regarded as good men. As soon as the Reformer 
unduistood that ins exposure of the Ubertinea had 
offended the royal i,uly who had conferred so many 
benefits upon the Church of Chnst, he replied to 
her with great meekness and moderation, at the same 
time frankly censnriug her imprudence in hospita 
bly receiving men whose opinions were opposed to 
religion and sound morality, and not only so, but in 
admitting them to be authorized ministers of Christ 
The Treatise of Calvin was successful in checking 
the progress of the Lihertmea in France, and limit 
ing their influence to the country which gave them 
origin. 

The sect which we have thus briefly described has 
sometimes bum confounded with the Libertmea of 
Genova, with whom Calvin maintained an almost un¬ 
interrupted wiufate throughout the whole of hts min¬ 
isterial life. The Genevan Librrtlnea were not, how¬ 
ever, speculative heretics like the LUm tinu of Flan¬ 
ders ; they were practical mfiduls, who disliked the 
strictness of Calvin’s discipline, as mm h if not more 
than his sound theology From such men the stem 
and uncompromising Roformei received violent op¬ 
position, and even hitter persecution 

LIBETHUIDF.H, a name given to the Muaea, de¬ 
rived, as some suppose, from a well (ailed Liiiethra 
in Thrace, or as others think, from a mountain in 
Thrace, where thme was a grotto seen d to the Niue 

LFR1TINA, a goddess among tiie ancient Italians 
who presided over funeral rites. In iater times she 
seems to have been identified with Prrteplume, pro¬ 
bably in consoquence of her connection with the in¬ 
terment of the dead The temple of Lihtina at 
Rome, contained evesy kind of article that was re¬ 
quired at funerals Frolmbly from this circumstance 
these articles were called Lihutm, but particularly 
the bed on which the dead body was burned; and 
the undertakers at funerals were called Ltbitiwtrti. 
In the Roman poets the word Libitma is often used 
for death. At the temple of this goddess a (register 
wme kept of the names of all who died, and a small 
registration fee was demanded. 

LIBRA (Let. a pound), a name applied formerly 
to the suffragans of the Bishop of Borne, because 
they amounted in number to seventy, beiag the num¬ 
ber of sohdi m a Roman Libra. These assessors of 
•he Roman bishop constituted bis pirovinoial council 

LIBRICAROUNI, a celebrated treatise wWdh 
appeared a n 79(5, by way of protest against the 
decrees of the Second Nicane council in favour of 
Ituna-WoKBiup (winch see). It was published 


the name of Charlemagne, but it is generally asp- 
posed that lie wee assisted in the preparation of the 
work by various theologians of his time, particularly 
by the famous English monk, Aicuin. 

LIFTERS, a small sect in the WesfScotland 
in 1783, which bold that the" lifting " of theltemeats 
before the conaeemtion prayer is an essential part of 
the ordinance. w#*— 

LIGHT (Friends of). These Lkhtfrtmde, as 
they are called in Germany, are a few independent 
rationalistic congregations in the Saxon province of 
Prussia. They owe their origin to rite excitement 
caused between 1841 and 1848, by Ulich of Magde¬ 
burg, a preacher of eloquence and talent, but of the 
lowest religious views These Fnsndii of Light as¬ 
sumed a completely political aspect, and were bitter 
in their op|>osition to the Prussian government, but 
at length they were entirely swept away by the Re 
volution of 1818 

LIGHT (Inward) See Friends (Society or). 

LIGHT (Old) ANTI BURGHERS. See Old 
Limit Antjhlhohfrs 

LIGHT (Old) BURGHERS. See Oid Light 
Burohvrs 

LIGHTS (Feast of), a name applied by Jose 
phus to the Jewish Feast of Dedication (which 
see). 

LIGHTS (Ft AST of\ an appellation given by 
the Greek church to the festival of Epiphany 
( which me), because on that day Jesus was baptized, 
and the oidinante of baptism is with them often 
called an INummntbm. 

LI GUI’S IK BAPTISM In the ancient Chris¬ 
tian chinch the practice seems to have existed of 
the imposed, after the ceremony was ended, earning 
lighted tapers m their hands Gregory' Nananxen 
mentions this among other ceremonies as following 
the administration of baptism. "The station,” says 
he, “ when immediately after baptism thou shah be 
placed before the ahar, is an emblem of the glory of 
the life to come; the psalmody with which thon 
shall bo received is a foretaste of those hymns end 
songs of a better hie, and the lamps which thon 
shalt light are a figure of those lamps of foith 
wherdwith bright and virgin souls shall gw forekto 
meet the bridegroom." Others suppose it to belli 
emblem of the illumination of the Spirit in baptism, 
and designed to he an allusion to our Saviour’s 
words, “ Let your light so shine before men, that 
others seeing your good works may glorify your 
Father which is in heaven." In the baptism of per¬ 
sons of high rank, it sometimes happened that not 
only the baptised parties themselves, but the whole 
of their retinue end attendants, were clothed in white 
garments, and carried lamps in their bands. 

LIGHTS OF WALTON, a darn of enthusiasts 
who append in the seventeenth century at Walton- 
ow-Tbamst, Surrey, England. The stoiy of the rise 
tit this people is carious. In the beginning tit 
| Lent 1649, Mr. Fewest, then minister ofWetem,. 














LIGHTS OH THE ALTAR—LILITH. 
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hevfag preached in the afternoon, when he had own* 
eluded, it was nearly dark, and sir soldiers came in¬ 
to the church, one with a lighted candle in a lantern, 
and four with candles unlighted. The drat soldier 
addressed the people, declaring that he had been fa¬ 
voured with a vision, and had received a message 
from God, which they must listen to and be 
lieve on pain of damnation This message con 
sisted of five lights. 1. The Rabbeth is abolished, 
and here, said he, “ I should put out raj fitM light, 
but the wind is so high that I cannot light it " 
2 Tithes rnre abolished 8 Minister- arc almledicd 
4 Magistrates are abolished, repeating tin -amu eon 
eluding woids as ho had uttered under tho first hi ail 
Then taking a Bible from lus pocket, he declared 
that it also was abolished, as containing only beg¬ 
garly elements, which wore unnecessary now that 
Christ was come in his glory with a full mtasuro of 
his Spirit. Then taking the lighted candle from his 
lantern, he set fire to the pages of the Bible, after 
which, extinguishing the candle, he added, "and 
here my fifth light is extinguished " Tins closed 
the s< one on the Lu/ht* of liV/on 
LIGHTS OX THE ALTAIi. An ancient cus- 
tom, we learn ou tin testimony of Joromo alone, 
existed in the Eastern churches of carrying lights 
before the Gospel when it was to be read Tiny 
lighted candles, he tells us, prntly to demonstrate 
their joy for the good news which the Gospel 
brought, and partly by an outward symbol to repre 
sent that light of whuh the Psalmist speaks whtn 
he says, “Thy woid is a light unto my fret, and a 
lamp unto my path " Though Jetome declare* that 
I in lus time no such custom existed m the W est« m 
Church, it came at length to be the untveisal prat* 
tice of that church to have lighted candles on the 
! altar, as well as before pictures or images of the 
i Virgin and other saint* In tho reign of King Ed- 
1 ward VI , we find tile injunction issued m 1547, that 
“all deans, archdeacons, parsons, vicars, and other 
ecclesiastical persons, sliall softer from henceforth no 
^reties nor candles, tapers or images of wax, to lie 
set before any imago or picture. Bdt only two 
I lights upon the 1, gh altar before the sacrament, 
which for the signification that Christ is the very 
true light of the world, they shall suffer to remain 
if still." In the reign of Elizabeth, however, injunc¬ 
tions were given to the crclesuiatical visitor* of 1559 
! to remove from the parish churches in England all 
j crucifixes, relics, and lighted tapers, although hr*r 
j Mgjeety long retained in her own chapel both the 
[ crucifix and lighted tapers. Lights, however, still 
| continued to be need on the alter in many of the 
i parish churches in England, notwithstanding the 
' prohibition, and at this day they are found in some 
j ehnrobet, while the Trectenan party defend the prac 
f -IfeM hgr alleging that as no Act of Parliament or 
Apt of Convocation ever repealed the fiponctian of 
Edvard VI. in 1517, to which we have referred, it 
isstiB in force, and therefore, the practice of having j 


two lights upon the alter is enjoined by the laws and 
sanctioned by the usage of the Church of England, 
LI KNOX, a long basket in which the image oi 
Dionytut was carried in the festivals of ancient 
Greece, which were called Dionyma The Lthm 
was the winnowing van into which tho corn was 
received after thrashing, and therefore being con¬ 
nected with Agriculture, it was naturally used in the 
rites of both Baecku* and Cert*. It was also em¬ 
ployed to carry the instruments of caenfleo, and the 
first-fruits or other oftermgs. 

LIKNOPHOUOS the person whose duty it was 
to cany the I.iknov (which sen), in the Dionysiac 
proeiwnoiiH See Cani iMioncia 

LlLiril, the fitet wife of Adam, according to 
IUbbiimal tradition among tho Jews The strange 
story ts thus u luted hi Jewish legend - “ When the 
hlessid God cr«atul the first man, whom he formed 
alone, without a companion he said, It is not good 
that the mail should be alone and therefore ho 
created a woman also out of the ground, and named 
liei Lilith ’liny immidiatoly liegan to contend 
wuh each other for supei icrity Tho man said U 
In bmps thee to bo obedient; I am to mill over thee. 
Hie woman replud Wo are on a perfect equality, 
for we wcit, both homed out of the same earth. 8o 
uettliLr would subnut to the other Lilith, seeing 
thin, utlctcd tlio Shrm hamjihorath ," that is, pro 
uounced the name Jthomh, “and instantly How away 
through tho air Adam then addtis-ed himself to 
God, and said land of the universe! the woman 
whom thou gaveaf me, has flown away from me, 
God iimucdiatily dispnkticd three augds, Htnuoi, 
Sin-eimoi, and Sanirtimgchiph, to bring lank the 
fugitive lie Mid to tin in If she twismt to return, 
well but if not, you ,ue to have her, aim dnluring 
to her that a Imnditd of lui <hildri n shall die every 
day. Thuu unguis thin purMitd lur, and found her 
in the midst ol tin mi in the mighty waters m 
whilli the Igvptians were to be nfteiwards destioy- 
ed They inidi known to Ini the divine message, 
but she ri fused to return. They thrculuiid, unless 
she would ntuni, to thrown .her in the sen Blie 
then said Let me go, for 1 was < rented lor no other 
purpose than to debilitate and d< strov yi u«g infants; 
my power over the males will txiuid to tight days, 
and over the ft malts to twenty days alter their 
birth On hearing tins, the angels wire protceding 
to seize her and (any lur Isick to Adam by force: 
but Lilith swore by tin name of the living God, that 
she would n tram tn m doing any injury to infanta, 
wherever and whtm vtr she should find those a ng e l s, 
or their names, or tluti pictures on parchment or 
paper, or on whatever (Uc they might bo written or 
drawn and she (onsentfd to the pnnishment de¬ 
nounced egouuit her by God, that a hundred of her 
children should die every imyj Heme it is that 
f«ery d*y witnesses the death V e hundred young 
demons of her progeny. And far this tenon we 
wntc the names of these angel* on slips of paper or 
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Mid bind them upon infant*, tint Laiitb, 
on teeing them, may remember her oath, and may 
ahttoin from doing oar infinite any Injiuy." An- 
nthflt rabbinical writer eayt: “ I Iwve also heard that 
whan die child laugh* in its sleep in the night of the 
sabbath or of the new moon, the Lilith lnugha and 
toy* with it; and that it i* proper for tiie father, or 
mother, or any one that ecus the infant laugh, to 
tap it on the now, and nay, Hence, begone, cursed 
Lilith; for thy abode in not hero. This should be 
Mid three timos, and each repetition should be ac¬ 
companied with a pot on the nose. This is of great 
benefit, because it is in the power of Lilith to de¬ 
stroy children whenever she please*." 

To the modem Jews, Lilith is on object of great 
dread, more especially when a child is about to he 
bom, because they imagine that she has been trans¬ 
formed into a female demon, and takes delight in 
injuring and even destroying young children. 
Hence when a Jewish woman approaches the period 
of Iter confinement, the husband inscribes on each of 
the walla or partitions around the laid, along with the 
names of Adam and Eve in Hebrew characters, the 
words Chub Lilith, that is, “ begone Lilith.” (See 
BlKTU.) On the inside of the doors also he write* 
the names of three angels, which it is believed will 
defend the child from the injuries which it might 
Otherwise receive from Lilith. 

LILY (SaoREn). Seo Lotub-Wobhihp. 

LIMA, a goddess among the ancient Romans, 
who protected the threshold of their houses. 

LIMBUS INFANTUM, a place to which, ac¬ 
cording to some Romish divines, the souls of those 
children go who die without having been baptised, 
and where they endure the eternal punishment of 
loss, though not of sense. As no unbaptized child, 
according to their view, can enter heaven, tiiis place 
brill never be evacuated. 

\ LIMBUS TATUUM, a place in which Roman 
Catholic divines allege the souls of the ancient patri¬ 
archs remained until the advont of Christ, who before 
his resurrection appeared to them, and opened for 
them on access to heaven. It is the samo with 
paradise or Abraham's bosom. “ It is in Scripture 
aolled ‘heU,’ or ‘the lower parts of the earth.' 
(Psalm xvi. 10; Epli. iv. 9.) The Rbemiali anno¬ 
tators, on Luke xvi. 22, describe it os follows:— 
‘Hie bosom of Abraham is the resting-place of all 
them that died ito perfect state of grace below Christ's 
time, heaven before being shut from men. It is 
called in Zachary “a lake without water," and some' 
times “a prison," but most commonly of the Divine* 
Limbw Patntm, tor that It fa thought to have been 
the higher pert or brim of hail, the places of punish¬ 
ment being far lower than the same, which, there¬ 
fore, be called Infirm, “the lower heB.” 

Where this maraiaa of the Fathers stood, or whether 
it be any part of hel^ Augustine doubteth; but that 
there was such a {dace, neither he nor any Catholic 
hum aver doubted: as *U the Fathers make it mart 


certain, that our Saviour, descending to Ml, went 
thither specially, and delivered the aajd Fathers out 
of that mansion.’ Papist* say that this place fa 
now teuantless, as purgatory hereafter wQl also be.*’ 
See Fukoatokt. 

LIMKNIA, a surname of several ancient heathen 
deities, both male and female, such as Zeeu, Artandt, 
Aphrodite, Priapos, and Pa *. 

LIMENTINUS, the god among the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, who presided over the thresholds of their 
houses, to which they always attached a peculiar 
importance approaching to sacredness. 

LIM1NA MARTYRUM (Lat. thresholds of the 
martyrs), an expression sometimes used by Jerome 
to denote Christian churches. 

LIMNAT1DKS, inferior divinities who presided 
over lake* in the ancient heathen mythology. 

LIMNETES. a surname of several deities among 
the ancient iiMtliens, os for example, Vumymts at 
Athens, and Artemis at Sicyun. 

LIMUS, an article of dress worn around the 
loins by the ancient Roman papa, or officiating priest 
at the sacrifices. 

LIMUS, a Grecian god corresponding to the Ro¬ 
man Fames , the personification of Hunger. Accord¬ 
ing to Hesiod, Limns was sprung from Eris; and 
Virgil places Fames among the monsters at the en¬ 
trance of the infernal regions. 

L1ND1A, a surname of Athena, derived from a 
town of the same name in Rhodes, where a temple 
was erected to her honour. 

IJNKA, an article of clerical dress, mentioned in 
the Life of Cyprian, the precise nature of which is 
not known. Baronins conjectures it to have heeg 
tho bishop's rochet, but of this there is no proof, and 
the only thing that can be aaid is, that it was pro¬ 
bably some garment made of linen. 

LINGA, the emblem of the fertility and produc¬ 
tiveness of nature, being one of the principal fonns, 
and indeed almost the only form, under which Shma 
has been worshipped in Hindustan for at least a 
thousand years past. It is perhaps the meet ancient 
object of worship adopted in India posterior to On 
period of the Vedas, which inculcate almost exclu¬ 
sively the worship of the elements, particularly fire. 
It is doubtful how far toe Vedas sanction the wor¬ 
ship of the Lingo, but it forma the chief subject oI 
several of the Pmmcts. According to Creuser, ton 
TritmtrOd «as the first element in the faith of toe 
Hindus, and the second was the Impa. The extent 
to which toe Linga-worship prevail* throughout 
Into* is tons noticed by Professor H. H. Wilson in 
the ‘ Asiatic Researches:' “It* prevalence through- 
out toe whole tract of toe {fangs*, os far m Jfewms* 
it sufficiently ronspwuoa*. In Bengal, toe tatapte 
are commonly onctnd in n nmge of six, eight, to 
twelve, on gsch side of a Ghat, feeding to the river. 
AtJCrifasis n circular grenpe of one hundred and 
eight temple*, erected by toe Bgja of B«rd«an 
the Mtonfaa in Bengal t%aafats of a liuh 
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dhmlNr, of a square font, surmounted by a pyrami¬ 
ds centre; the area of eaoh is very email, the 
of black or white marble, oecuplea the cm* 
tra; the otferinga are presented at the threshold. 
Benaret, however, ie the peculiar seat of thia form 
of worahip: the principal deity, Visweswara, la 
a Unga, and moat of the chief object* of the pil¬ 
grimage are similar blocks of stone. Particular 
divisions of the pilgrimage direct visiting forty* 
seven Cmgas, all of pre eminent sanctity; hnt there 
ere hundreds of inferior note still worshipped, and 
thousands whose (kme and fashion have passed away. 
If we may believe Siva, indeed, he counted a hun¬ 
dred Pardrrdhyaa in Kari, of which, at the time, lie 
ie supposed to tell thia to Devi, ho adds sixty owe, 
or aia hundred millions, were covered bv the waters 
| of the Ganges. A Pardrrxihya is said, by the com¬ 
mentator ou the Kari Khamia, in which this dialogue 
occurs, to contain as many years of mortals as are 
! equal to fifty of Brahma'» years." 
j There can be no doubt of tlio u»i\eraality of this 
species of worship at the period of the Mohammedan 
invasion of India in tho eleventh century. At that 
time there were twelve great Lingas set up in 
various jwrt* of India, several of which were 
destroyed by the early Mohammedan conquerors. 
One of them, demolished by Mahmud of Gbixni, 
was a block of stone of four nr five cubits long, and 
proportionate thickness. It was called the idol of 
Somnath, which was said by some historians to have 
been carried ftom the Kanha on the coming of Mo¬ 
hammed, and transported to India. The Brahman- 
ical records, however, refer it to the time of Krishna, 
imply lug an antiquity of 4,000 years,—a statement 
which must be considered as savouring of Oriental 
exaggeration. It is very probable, however, tlist 
the worship of Shim, under tiie type of the tmga, 
prevailed throughout India as early as the fifth or 
sixth century of the Christian cm. 

One of the farms in which the IAnga worship ap¬ 
peal* is that of rite Lmgayett, Lingawant*, or Jan* 
(micas (which ace), the essential characteristic of 
which is wearing the emblem on some part of the 
dress or person. The type is of a small site, made 
of copptg or silver, and is commonly worn suspended 
tin a case round the neck, or in the turban. Tho 
morning devotions of the worshippers of kite Liuga, 
as an emblem of Stive, is thus described by Dr. 
Duff in hie ‘India and India Mission: “After as- 
tending from the waters of the river, they distri¬ 
bute themselves along the muddy banks. Each 
than takes up a portion of day, and, beginning to 
mould it into the turn of the Lingam, the symbol of 
his tutelary deity, devoutly says, ‘Reverence to 
Seta (a name of Shiva), I taka thia lamp of day.’ 

' Mast addt ee dng the he **jre> 'Shiva, I make 
^/tby Image. Praise to fielpam (Shiva, thf holder of 
ftte triad*, or trident). 0 god, enter into this image, 

, trike fife within it Constant reverence to Maltese 
0ttb&*AotolKBiB radiant a* a mountain of «H* 

* .< . , . . . . 
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ver, lovely a* the crescent of rite moon, and resplen 
dent with jewels; having four hands, two bearing 
weapons (the mace and the trident'), a third con¬ 
ferring blessing, and the fourth dispelling fear} 
serene, lotus-seated, worshipped by surrounding 
deities, and seated on a tiger's skin. Reverence to 
the holder of the pinaea (a |«n of rite Ungam), 
Come, 0 come I vouchsafe thy presence, vouchsafe 
thv presence: approach, rest, and tarty here. Hie 
Litigant, or symbol of Shiva, being now formed, be 
presents to it water ftom the flanges, and various 
oiierings, saying, 1 Iavc thy body in the flanges, 0 
lord of animals. I offer thoo water to wash thy feet, 
Praise to Shiva. Take water to wash thy bands; 
smelt this sandal-wood; take these (lowers and 
loaves; accept this incense, and this fiame; con¬ 
sume this offering of mine (consisting of plantains, 
cucumbers, onutgos, plums, and other fruits); take 
one more draught of this stream; raise thy mouth, 
and now take betel-nut* (with various other roots ' 
and vegetables). lie then worships, rehearsing the 
names and attribute* of the god; and odors flower* 
all round the imaue, commencing ftom the emb¬ 
edding, 1 Kneel* c, 0 Khiva, these offering* of flowers. 

1 also present those fragrant flowers to thy oontort, 
Ilurga. Thus do I worahip time.' As an act at 
merit, ho ri*|w*ats, as oiteu as he can, the names oi 
Khiva ; counting tiie numtier of times on Ids finger*. 
Again and again lie worships and bows, heating lu* 
checks, ami uttering tho mystical words, flora, bom. 
lie last of nil throws the flowers into tho wator 
prays to Khiva to grant him temporal favours and 
blessings; twines his Augurs one into the other; 
places the imago once more iiefore him; and then 
flings it away." It may at first view appear incon¬ 
sistent that Shiva, the god of destruction, should be 
worshipped under an emblem denoting life-giving 
productiveness, hut this is explained by referring to 
Lite doctrine of Alrtrmpsychosut, which is a promi¬ 
nent feature of Hinduism, and accurdmg to which, 
to destroy is only to regenerate in a new form. The 
Linga was venerated also among tho ancient Greeks 
and Romans under a different flame. See PllAM.U*. 

LI NflAYKTH. See Jana a ha*. 

LION-WORSlI IP. In all ages the lion has been 
looked upon as the noblest of animals, the king oi 
the forest, tho meet powerful of the beasts of prey. 
We find very frequent referent e* to tins animal it) 
the Old Testament Hniptures. It was tho symbol 
of the tribe of Judah awl in the writing* 6S the 
Jewish prophets it is frequently introduced to give 
force and significance to their figurative language. 
There is the most satisfactory evidence that the lfek J 
anciently inhabited the desert* of Egypt, though it 
ft no longer found there• To whet extent it was tt , 
object of worship in Egypt may L , atari ftott A* , 
following remarks of Sir J. 9. Wilkinson t “ The 
worship of the lion was particularly regarded In the 
city of Jicontopoii*; arid other cfeiae adored thia 
animal as the emblem of more Etta one deity. A 




















was the symbol of strength, and therefore typical of 
tbs Egyptian Hercules. With this idea, the Egyp¬ 
tian sculptor* frequently represented a powerful and 
victorious monarch, accompanied byxit in battle, 
though, as Diodoru* nays of Osymandyal, some sup¬ 
pose the king to hare been really attended by a 
Hune lion on there occasions. Macrobius, Proclus, 
Horapollo, and others, state tliot the bon was typi¬ 
cal of the sun; an assertion apparently borne out by 
the sculptures, which sometimes figure it borne up¬ 
on the backs of two lions. It is also combined with 
other emblems appertaining to thu god R$. In the 
connexion between the lion and Hercules may be 
traced the relationship of the sun and the god of 
strength. 

“ Macrobius pretends that the Egyptians employed 
the lion to represent that part of the heavens where 
the sun, during its annual revolution, was in its great¬ 
est force, ‘ The sign Leo being called the abode of the 
eunand the different parte of this animal are re¬ 
puted by him to have indicated various seasons, and 
the increasing or decreasing ratio of the solar power. 
The head he supposes to have denoted the ‘ present 
time,' which Horapollo interprets as the type of 
vigilance: and the fire of its oyos was considered 
analogous to the fiery look which the sun constantly 
directs towards the world. In the temple of Dak- 
keh, the lion is represented upon the shrine or sacred 
table of the ibis, the bird of llermes; and a monkey, 
the emblem of the same deity, is seen praying to a 
lion with tho disk of the sun upon its bead. Home 
also believed the lion to lie sacred to the Egyptian 
Minerva; and ASlian says the Egyptians conse¬ 
crated it to Vulcan, 1 attributing the fore jiart of this 
animal to fire, and the hindei parts to water.’ Some¬ 
times the lion, tliu emblem of strength, was adopted 
as a type of the king, and substituted for the more 
usual representation of royal power, the sphinx; 
which, when formed by the human head and lion’s 
body, signified the union of intellectual and physical 
strength. In Southern Ethiopia, in the vicinity of 
the modern town of Sliendy, the lion-heailed dotty 
seems to have been the chief obi cot of worship. He 
holds a conspicuous place in the great temple of 
Wady Owdteb, and on the sculptured remains at 
Wady Benat; at the former of whiuh he is the first 
m a procession of deities, consisting of B8, Noph, 
and Pthah, to whom a monarch is making offerings. 
On tho side of the propylnum tower is a snake with 
s lion's head and human arms, rising from a lotus; 
and in the small temple at tin some place, a god 
with three lions’ beads and two pair of arms, holds 
the principal place in the sculpt ores. This last ap¬ 
pears to be peculiarly marked as a type of physical 
strength; which is still father expressed by the 
choice of the number three, indicative of a material 
or physical sense.' .The lion also occurs til Ethiopia, 
devouring the prisoners, or attacking tite enemy, til 
company with a king, as in the Egyptian sculptures. 
According to Plutarch, < the lion was worshipped by 


s. 

to* 

the Egyptians, who ornamented the dome of thiM 
temples with the gaping mouth of that animal, be¬ 
cause the Nile began to rise when the stm was in 
the constellation of Leo.' Horapollo saye, lions 
were placed before the gates of the temples, as the * 
symbols of watchfulness and protection. And' be¬ 
ing a type of the inundation, in consequence of the.. 
Nile rising more abundantly when the sun is in Leo, 
those who anciently presided over the sacred works, 
made the water-spouts and passages of fonntains in 
the form ofliotis.’ The latter remark is in perfect ac¬ 
cordance with fart,—many water-spouts terminating 
iu lions’ heads still remain mg on the temples. ASUan 
also says, that 4 the people of the great city of He¬ 
liopolis keep lions in the vestibules or areas of the 
temple of their god (the sun), considering them to 
partake of a certain divine influence, according to 
the statements of tho Egyptians themselves, and 
temples are even dedicated to this animal.’ 

“ The figure of a lion, or the head and feet of that 
animal, were frequently used in chairs, tables, and 
various kinds of iuiniture, and as ornamental devices. 
The same idea has been common in all countries, 
and in the earliest specimens of Greek sculpture. 
The lions over tho gate of Mycenae ore similar to 
many of those which occur on the monuments oi 
Egypt. No mummies of lious hare been found in 
Egypt. They were not indigenous in the couutry, 
and were only kept as curiositios, or as objects oi 
! worship. In places where they were sacred, they 
wore treated with great care, being • fed with joints 
of meat, and provided with comfortable and spacious 
dwellings, particularly in Leontopolis, tho city oi 
lions; and Rungs were sung to them during the hours 
of their ie|mst.’ The animal was even permitted to 
cxcri ise its natural propensity of seising it* prey, in 
order that the exercise might preserve its health, for 
which purpose a calf was put into the euclosure. 
And having killed the victim thus offered to it, the 
lion retired to its den, probably without exciting in 
tho spectators any thought of the cruelty of grant¬ 
ing tins indulgence to their favourite animal." 

Mithras, which is a solar god, was represented 
with a lion's head. In his mysteries the second de¬ 
gree was that of the lion. At a later period the 
armorial bearings of Persia have been a Hon with 
the sun rising on its back, and, the Shah distributes 
to his most honunred servants the order of the lion. 
Adad, the god of the Syrians, was seated upon the 
back of a Hon, which represents his solar nature. In 
South America the first disooverers found at Tabasco 
an image of a lion, to which the native* offered hu¬ 
man sacrifices, whose Wood flowed into a reservoir, 
oa the margin of which stood the statue of a man hi 
stone, who was represented looking attentively at 
the blood. 

Sr. livtngstcna, In bis ‘Travels In Africa,’ men* 
turn* a tribe who believe that the souls of their chief* ! 
enter into Uona, and, therefore, they never attempt ■ 
to Mil them; .they even believe that a chief «aj 
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meUmorphose himself into a lion, kill any one he 
obooew, and then return to the human form; there¬ 
fore, when they see one, they commence clapping 
their hands, which is their usual mode of salutation. 

LIT®, a personification of the prayers of peni¬ 
tence among the ancient Greeks. Homer mentions j 
them as being daughters of Zeut. 

LITANIES. This word was anciently used to 
denote all kinds of prayers, whether offered publicly 
in the church, or privately by individuals. Euse¬ 
bius and Chrysostom, as well as other early writers, ! 
nse it in thb general sense. In a law made by Ar- 
eadius, mi the fourth century, against Arians, tlwt 
heretical sect was forbidden to make LUamre within 
the city, either by night or by day, evidently refer¬ 
ring to the whole exercises of their religious assem¬ 
blies, including hymns and psalmody, as well as 
prayers. Special prayer*, under the name of Lita¬ 
nies, appear to have been used in the Eastern Church 
in tlie fourth and fifth centuries; while in the West¬ 
ern Church such prayer* received the name of Ro¬ 
gations, which was afterward* exchanged for that 
of Litani et. 

In this limited sense, Litanies are said to have been 
first introduced by Mamereus, bishop of Vienna, in 
France, about the year 450. It is proliable, how¬ 
ever, that they were in use before his time, and that 
the merit of the French bishop consisted in the ap¬ 
plication of them to Rogation days. The first coun¬ 
cil of Orleans, A. n. 511, established three days of 
< drain fasting, and ordered them to be kept with 
Rogations or LiUinies. In tins Spanish churches 
decrees in regard to the use of Litanies were ]tassed 
by several councils of Toledo; and in A. l>. 694, tho 
seventeenth council held in that city ordain¬ 
ed that Litanies should lie used ill every month 
throughout the year. By degrees they became more 
frequent, and at length these solemn supplication* 
were employed on Wednesdays and Friday*, the an¬ 
cient stationary days in all churches. 

Litanies were divided into two classes in former 
times, the Greaterand the Lcsacr Litany. Thf Greater 
Litany was originated by Gregory the (ireat, who 
appointed it for the twenty-fifth day of April, under 
the name of the seven-formed Litany, became on 
that day he ordered the church to go in procession 
In seven distinct classes; first, the clergy, {hen the 
laymen, next the monks, after them the virgins, then 
the married women, next the widows, and last of 
all the poor and the children. French writer* 
allege that the Litany of Mamereus, and not that 
of Gregory, was termed the Great Litany. As to 
the Lesser Litany, Bingham conjectures it to have 
been simply the JTprfe Elttoon, or Lord have mercy 
upon as, which short font of supplication was used 
fa aO churches, and as a part of all their daily offi- 
ow. The Greater litany was fometin* termed 
SsoMOUMsns (which see). 

It DftcsiipnsHy happened, as early a* the time of 
Clffyacatom, that the Christian went barefoot in 


processions into the open fields, wh re they made 
their Litanies, carrying crosses upon their shoulders 
as the badge of their profession. The laws of Jus> 
tiuian expressly appointed that these litanies should 
not lie celebrated without the bishop or the clergy, 
and that the prople on those occasions should be 
dressed in a simple and plain manuer. In the Litan¬ 
ies of the ancient church no prayers or invocations 
were made to saints or angels as in the modern 
Litanies of the Romish ehure.li. 

The Litany of the Church of England, though not 
copied from any ancient form, is evidently of great 
antiquity. At one time it formed a distinct service, 
lint afttuwards it was combined with the morning 
prayer, though occupying a wpamto place in the 
Flayer Book. Formerly it was appointed by the 
rubric that, ‘-after morning piayer, the people being 
called together by the ringing of a tall, and asaom- 
hbd in tlm chinch, the Kughkh Litany shall he said 
After the accustomed manner," and it was also re* 
quired that “ p\ cry householdei, dwelling within 
half a mile of tho church, should come, or send some 
one at the least of hia household, fit to join with the 
minister in prayers." The practice was formerly 
olwerved, and, indeed, still exists in some English 
churches, of huldittg morning prayer at eight o’clock, 
and the Litany and communion at ten. 

L1TAOLANE'. Tim Hecliuanas in South Africa 
have a curious tradition, that a monster of an im¬ 
mense shut, at a very remote period of time, swal¬ 
lowed lip nil mankind, with the exception of a single 
woman, who conreived mirai ulously, and brought 
forth a son, to whom site gave the namn of JUtao- 
laiiri. This progeny of the woman attacked the 
monster, who swallowed him up alive, but being 
armed with a kuife, lie cut open an outlet for himself 
from the belly of tho monster, and thus he and all 
the tuitions of the i»rtli in him obtained deliverance 
Hut though rescued from death, men sought to de¬ 
stroy their deliverer, who, however, defies all their 
threats. In this tradition there seems to is- a remote 
allusion to the Deluge, and also to the Messiah. 

LITER® CLERIC® (Lat. clerical letter*), a 
name given by Cyprian to letter* written by a bishop 
in ancient times to a foreign church, and which were 
sent by the hands ofoue of t lie clergy, usually a 
subdnacon. 

LITER.® FORMAT® (Lat. formed letters), let¬ 
ters of credence given by a bishop or pastor in the 
early Christian church, to *u<h member* of tho 
church as proposed to travel to foreign countries. 
They were celled Formula , or formed, because they 
were written in a preulmi form, with some, particular 
mark* nr characters, so that they oonld be eatOy 
distinguished from counterfeits. It was tha sole 
prerogative of the bishop to grant thass letters, which 
were generally of flcrae Unfa >4*1, Commendatory 
Lean*, those wlich wore grantod to persons of 
quality, or to pore me whore repletion had hare 
called is question, or to tha clergy who had occasion 
It* 
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to travel into foreign countries. 2. Canonical Let- 
ton, those which were granted to ail who were in 
the peace and communion of the church. 3. Dknh- 
tory Letter*, thoae which were only granted to the 
clergy when they removed from one district to an¬ 
other. 

LITHOMANC1T v Or. lithoe, a atone, ami manta a, 
divination), a specie* of divination performed by 
I means of atones. The stone used for this pur;>ose 
i was washed m spring water by candle light, and the 
person engaged in divining, liaving purified himself, 

. covered his lace, repeated a form of prayer, and 
I placed certain characters in a certain order. Then 
the atone was said to move of itself, and in a soft 
, gentle murmur to give the answer. liy this sort of 
I divination Helena is said to have foretold the de¬ 
struction of Troy. 

LITURGIES. Thu Greek word leiturt/ia occurs 
l frequently in the New Testament under the sense 
j of public ministry, including all the ceremonies 
> belonging to Divine service. It was proluthly used 
in the same signification by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret. Both in the Eastern and Western churches 
it became the practice to apply the word in a re¬ 
stricted meaning to the sacrament of the Lord's Sup¬ 
per. In many modem Protestant churches, it has 
come to denote the common praye.r, and among 
Romanists the mass. 

Hr. Riddle, in his * Manual of Christian Anti 
quities,’ divides the Liturgies which have been used 
i in different churches into four families or classes. 
(1.) The great Oriental Liturgy, which seems to have 
prevailed in all churches, from the Euphiatus to the 
Hellespont, and thence to the southern extremity of 
Greece. (2.) The Alexandrian or ancient Liturgy of 
Egypt, Abyssinia, and the country extending along 
the Mediterranean Sea to the West. (3.) The Ro¬ 
man, which prevailed throughout the whole of Italy, 
Sicily, and the civil diocese of Africa. (4.) The 
Gallican, which was used throughout Gaul and 
Spain, and probably in the exarchate of Ephesus un¬ 
til the fourth century. 

The earliest known Liturgy is the Clementine, 
found in the ApoetoliaU Coruttfutwru, which are not 
supposed to date farther back than the fourth cen¬ 
tury, Epipbsnius being the first author who mentions 
| such a production by name. There is no evidence 
whatever that before that time a Liturgy, or set form 
of prayers, existed in the Christian church; but aev- 
end ecclesiastical writers allege, that for three, if not 
for four centuries, the Lord’s Supper was adminis¬ 
tered by a traditional foam derived from the apos¬ 
tles, which, however, in coneeqoence of the strict 
maintenance of the Ajrcahi DlKtrust (which see), 
was uot allowed to be committed to writing leet the 
Christian mysteries should be revealed to the Hea¬ 
then. In this way the foot has been attempted- to 
be explained, that although the Clementine Liturgy 
U the model on which aU posterior Liturgies were 
foamed, it was never used by any church, even after 


the churches came to employ written Liturgies it 
public worship. This then, which is believed to be 
the most ancient Liturgy, is supposed to be the old 
traditional form used in ail churches before that form 
was committed to writing in any one church. But 
when the several churches began to put their Litur¬ 
gies into writing, they adopted such a step without 
being sanctioned by the decree of any general conn¬ 
ed, or without agreeing upon one specific form for 
all churches, as they did upon one common creed in 
the first four general councils. Each church, in 
fact, composed a Liturgy for itself. 

Next in antiquity to the Clementine Liturgy is 
tlutt of St. Basil, which can be traced, with some de¬ 
gree of certainty, to the fourth oentury. He is sup¬ 
posed to have been the first who compiled a commu¬ 
nion-office in writing for the use of his own church 
His Liturgy was not only used in Csraarea, of which 
place he was archbishop, but it was received by sev¬ 
eral other churches, and used by them along with 
their own, not constantly, hut on some particular 
occasions. Thus, in the Greek church, the liturgy 
of St. Basil is used upon all the Sundays of Lent, 
except Palm-Sunday, upon tin Thursday and Satur¬ 
day of Passion-week, upon Ghristinas-eve, and the 
eve of the Epiphany, and upon St, Basil’a-day. The 
use of this Liturgy by the (latriarchs of Constantino¬ 
ple, and the churches under tlieii care, is to lie ex¬ 
plained by the fact, that from a period before the 
council of Chaloedon, A. it. 451, the patriarch of 
Constantinople became possessed of the jurisdiction 
which had anciently belonged to the exarch of Css- 
sarea. “ This was the form,” says Mr. Riddle, “ which 
soou prevailed throughout the whole exarchate of 
Cwtarea and the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
where it luu remained in use ever sinre. This was 
the form which was received by all the patriarchate 
of Antioch, translated into Coptic, revised by the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, and admitted into their 
church, used alike by the orthodox and heretics. At 
this day, after the lapse-of near fifteeu hundred yean, 
the Liturgy of Basil prevails, without any substantial 
variety, from the northern shone of Russia to the 
extremities of Abyssinia, and from the Adriatic and 
Baltic Seas to the farthest coast of Asia. In one 
respect this Liturgy must be considered as the most 
valuable that we possess. We can trace hack the 
words sad expressions of the greater portion to about 
the year 370 or 380. This is not the esse with 
any other Liturgy. The expressions of all other 
Liturgies we cannot certainly trace in general be 
yond the fifth century.” 

'The Liturgy of Basil, however, as used to the 
Greek church, contains some interpolated passages, 
as is admitted on aH hands; end when it was intro¬ 
duced into the patriarchate of Alexandria, it seem* 
to have dhdstgoog several alterations, intended, aa to 
probable, to aeeoumodato it to the ancient Alexan¬ 
drian or Egyptian Liturgy, which was attributed to 
the Evangelist Mark. The Liturgy which to to 






Mj UM in the Greek church is that of Chrysoe- I 
tom, in which the order following immediately after 
the dismissal of catechumen is identical with that of 
Basil Another liturgy bearing the name of the 
Apostle James is still used also in the Greek church, 
but only on the festival of St. James's day. This 
Liturgy, which was anciently used in the patriarchate 
of Antioch, bears a close resemblance to the Clemen¬ 
tine Liturgy. It is believed to have been the an¬ 
cient Liturgy of the church of Jerusalem, of which 
James, the toother of our Lord, was the first bishop 
or pastor. One passage which occurs iu it. and in 
no other Liturgy, seems to give strong confirmation 
to tins supposition. Thus in the beginning of the 
prayer for the church universal, it is said, “We 
offer also to thee, O Lord, for thy holy places which 
thou hast glorified with the Divine presence of tl»v 
j Christ, and the appearance of thy most Holy Spirit; 
but chiefly for glorious Sion, the Mother of all 
churches." 

The great Oriental Liturgy includes the Liturgies 
of James, of Basil, and of Chrysostom. Hut another 
Liturgy of great antiquity, and differing from the 
Oriental only iu the order of its parts, was used 
throughout the patriarchate of Alexandria. Though 
attributed to Mark, and touring his name, it was 
probably of no earlier date than the end of the fourth 
or the beginning of the fifth century. It was en¬ 
larged by Cyril of Alexandria, and known among the 
Monopliysites by his name, while the orthodox still 
continued to use the name of St. Mark. This Li¬ 
turgy was received by the churches of Egypt, Libya, 

. and Pentapolis, and accordingly, there occurs in the 
; ' general intercession these remarkable words, “ lbiise 
i the waters of the river to their just height," which 
j evidently refer to the waters of the Nile. In this 
| Liturgy, as in the others already noticed, there are 
i various obvious interpolations. 

In the Abyssinian church, a peculiar liturgy in the 
old Ethiopia language is used, whieh resembles con¬ 
siderably the Alexandrian liturgy, but fixes its locality 
by mentioning the Abuna or Patriarch by-name, and 
also the King. There occur in it, besides, the names 
-of a number of their own saints, and a petition that 
, the prayers of the angels may be heard in our behalf. 

I The Nutorianf also had a Liturgy of their own, in 
which a passage ia introduced favouring their ]>ceu- 
liar views in regsrd to the person of Chritt. Thus 
( in the encharistio prayer, these words occur, "He 
« took the form of a servant, perfect man, of a tea- 
| intelligent, and immortal soul, and human 

j flesh subsisting, and joined it to himself, uniting 
It with himself in glory, power, and honour." The 
last clauae in the month of a Neetorian was in¬ 
tended to deny the personal union of the Divine 
And [iflof naturae ia Christ. The Monophysite 
churches of the East have also an anoenff Liturgy, 
which has fewer interpolations ' than any of the 
other Lituggtas extant; it has one pecoKarity, bow¬ 
er*, tb« oft* the woods Of taetitathm to mak¬ 


ing the oblation, the prayer is directed to the Son, 
and not to the Father, The Copts have mi entire 
Liturgy or Communion office, hi which every peti¬ 
tion i* directed to the Son. 

Of the Western Liturgies the Gothic or Gothico- 
Gallican was used in that part of Gaul which was 
anciently called G<Mia Narbonenti*, including the 
province* of Narboune, Languedoc, Provence, and 
Savoy. The Gallican Liturgy was used In the otlier 
province* of Gaul until the time of Charlemagne, 
when it was exchanged for the Kotnan by a decree 
of that prince. Mr. Palmer, the author of the 
* Origin*** Liturgical,’ thinks that this ancient liturgy 
originated with the church of Lyons, which waa in¬ 
timately connected with the churehc* of Asia and 
Phrygia. Nearly nllicd to the ancient Galilean was 
the Morarabie Liturgy, whieh was used probably 
from the fifth century iu the Spanish churches. This 
Liturgy is attributed by Isidore to the Apostle Peter. 

Tt was abolished in Spain by Gregory Vll. about 
1080. The ancient Gallican form seems to have 
been adopted in the oarly British church. From the 
time of Patrick. A. i>. 4il2, the Irish arc thought to 
have used the Homan Liturgy, and, about a century 
after, the ancient British Liturgy waa introduced. 

The Homan Liturgy has town generally attributed 
to Gregory the Great in the latter part of the aixth 
century; some writers, however, allege that he 
merely revised an old liturgy, which was then in 
use iii the toil in church, The Ambrosian Liturgy 
indeed is supposed to have toon prepared l.y Am 
brose, archbishop of Milan, so early as the fourth 
century, and when Gregory’s Missal waa appointed 
to he used in all the Western churches, the church 
of Milan insisted on maintaining an independent 
position, ami persisted in using it* own liturgy, tak¬ 
ing shelter under the high authority of St. Anibroso, 
Some Romish writers allege their ( anon or Liturgy 
to be more ancient than the time, of Gregory, and 
attribute if* composition to Pope (Jelaaiu*, who flou¬ 
rished about thn end of the fifth century. Other* 
ascribe it to Musmus. a presbyter of Marseilles, about 
the ypar 4b8, and otimr* still t« Vowmius, bishop ot 
Castillo, in Mauritania, about 4fi0. And yet it ia 
very unlikely that the Church of Home, should have 
adopted a Liturgy prepared by a French prr*byter, 
or an African bishop, while the churches of their 
own respective countries refused for centuries to ac¬ 
knowledge it. But if the Missal was not wholly com¬ 
posed by Gregory, at all events he introduced sev- 
era! alteration* In it; more especially he added the 
lord's Prayer, which had not lieen used before in the j 
Canon of that church. The probability i», that the 
Mi*«ai even though it were established a* a certainty 
to to the sole production of Gregory tto Great, has 
since that time undergone considerable alterations. 
And down to the date of tto counCU ot Trent in tha 
sixteenth century, the Homan 6uwt waa used in 
various form*, and accompanied with different rite* 
and prayers in different chur ch es, 













LITURGIES (Jewish)— LOCULUS. 


Th* Anglo-Saxon Liturgy, which differed from 
that of the Britiah Church, was formed from the 
Sacnmentary of Gregory, which was thought over 
by the monk Augustine and his companions at the 
end of the sixth century. *• As, however," observes 
Mr. Biddle, “ each bishop had the power of making 
tome improvements in the Liturgy of his church, in 
process of time different customs arose, and several 
became so mtabhsited as to receive the names of 
thoir respective churches. Tims gradually the 
‘Uses' or customs of York, Sarum, Hereford, Ban¬ 
gor, Lincoln, Aberdeen, Ac., came to he distinguish¬ 
ed from oach other.” The Homan liturgy continued 
to lie used with occasional modifications in England 
until the Reformation; in France, Italy, and Ger¬ 
many, from the days of Charlemagne until the pre¬ 
sent time; and in Spain from Gregory VII. until 
now. 

LITURGIES (Jewish). The modem Jews 
have threo Liturgies, the German, the Portuguese, 
and the Italian, hut all in Hebrew. The liturgical 
service used in the synagogue worship is said to be of 
great antiquity. The most solemn and indispensable 
part of it consists of the S/miumdi EsraJt or the 
Eighteen Prayers. The Kirktih Shtma, or rending 
of the Shenut, is also regarded as an important part 
of Divine service. It must lie repeated twice a-day, 
and is generally attempted to he recited by a Jew ns 
a confession of faith in his last moments. Those 
present with the dying man will repeat the first 
verso, and "Jehovah is God,” till he exphes, that 
he may he said to die in the faith. 

LITURGY (Esoush). Sou Common Piute# 
(Book or). 

LITURGY (Livehpooi,), a Liturgy which was 
published at Liverpool in 1652. It was the compo 
sition of some Presbyterians who Ihmight proper to 
lay aside extemporaneous prayer for a act form. 
Mr. Orton styles it scarcely a Christian Liturgy, and 
says that the name of Christ is hardly mentioned in 
the Collect, and the Spirit quite banished from it. 

LIVER, a word which occurs in Exod. xxix. 13, 
in the directions there giv on for the sacrifice at the 
consecration of the Jewish priests. Calmet supposes 
that the ancionts wete in the habit of eating the liver 
covered with or wrapped in the caul, and he thinks 
it probable that iu offering sacrifice, the livor was in 
the same manner enfolded in the oaul before it was 
laid upon the altar. Professor Bush translates the 
expression, Instead of “ the caul above the liver,” as 
it is iq our version, " the lobe over or by the liver," 
meaning tlioreby the huger lobe of the liver todnd- 
ing the gall-bladder. In Exek. xxi. £1, among sev¬ 
eral modes of divination pmethod by the king of 
Babylon, it la said, “ he looked in ton liver." This 
was the portion of the intestine* of a sacrificial vic¬ 
tim which diviners.chiefly inspected. (See CaFtJT 
Extorum.) Divination by the liver was termed 
Hqpattneopiu, and so important did the aagurt ac* 
eount this part of the victim, that their att e nt i o n 


was directed to it in the first instance, aad If St ap¬ 
peared very unhealthy, no observations were made 
on the other parts, aa it was judged unnecessary, the 
omen being accounted decidedly unfavourable. 

If the liver exhibited its natural healthy colour sod 
condition, or if It was doublo, or there were two livers, 
and if the lobes inclined inwards, the signs were highly 
favourable, and success in any proposed object was 
deemed to be insured; but nothing but dangers and 
misfortunes were foreboded when there was too much 
dryness, or a band between the parts, or if it was 
without a lobe, and still more when the liver itself 
was wanting, which is said to have sometimes hap¬ 
pened. The omens were likewise considered full oi 
evil when the liver had any blisters or ulcers; if it 
was hard, thin, or discoloured; hail any humour upon 
it; or it, iu boiling, it became soft, or was displaced. 
The signs which appeared on the concave part of the 
liver concerned the family of the person offering the 
sacrifice; but those on tho gibbous side fttiocted his 
enemies; if either of theso parts were shrivelled, 
corrupted, or in any way unsound, the omen was 
nniortunate, but the reverse when it appeared sound 
and large. ASschyius makes Prometheus boast of 
having taught roan the division of tho entrails, if 
smooth and of a clear colour, to be agreeable to the 
gods; also the various fotms of the gall and the liver. 
Among the Greeks and Romans it was ronaidered 
an unfortunate omen if the liver was injured by a 
cut in killing the victim. 

WAIVING, a term often used in England to de 
note a Benefice (which see). 

LOANGO (Ukuuion or.) Sue Fetish-Woh 
sun*. 

LOCALES, a name anciently given to cecleaiaa 
tics, who were ordainod to a ministerial cliarge in 
some fixed pJa<e. Thus in the council of Valentis 
in Spain, a decree was passed that every priest be¬ 
fore ordination should give a promise that he would 
be localu. Ordination at large, indeed, was not re¬ 
garded as valid, but noil and void. 

LOCUE1A, a surname of Artemii, as being the 
gunrdian of women in childbirth. 

LOCI COMMUNES (Lat. common places), a 
body of divinity published by Melancthon in 1521, 
being the tint Protestant System of Theology which 
appeared iu Germany. It was held iu inch high 
repute to the sixteenth century, and even long after, 
that it was regarded as a model of doctrine for profes¬ 
sors and students, as well as for all who dittoed a 
dear systematic view of Divine truth. Hill cele¬ 
brated work pawed through sixty edition* to tip life 
time of the author, and was the means of greatly 
advancing the cause of the Reformation. 

LOCULUS, a name given to a coffin among the 
ancient Romans, which was frequently made of 
atone. Svnethnaa it was formed of stone from As¬ 
ses to Trout, which consumed toe whole body, with 
the exception of the teeth, to forty days. Howe ft 
was called g a mp d iya s or flesh-eonsomer, a mm 











L0EMIC8—LOKt. 


•ddch cams to b« applied to a coffin of any kind, or 
even a tomb. 

LOEMIU3, a surname of Apollo, as delivering 
from a plague. Under this name he was worshipped 
at Lindus in Rhodes. 

LOGOS (Or. Word), a term applied by the Evan¬ 
gelist John to the second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. The intention of the sacred writer in 
using such an epithet in speaking of Christ was pro¬ 
bably twofold; first, to denote Ilis essential presence. 
fo> the Father, in as full & sense as the attribute of 
wisdom is essential to Him; secondly, to denote His 
mediatorsliip as the Interpreter or Word between God 
and His creatures. Tt has been a favourite conjecture 
with many writers, that the idea of the Logos was 
borrowed by John from the Platonic philosophy, or 
that it was the mult of a combination of the Alcx- 
andrian-Jewish theology with the Christum doctrine. 
This supposition, however, is at utter variance with 
the fact, that the notion of the Lo<jo* commended 
itself not only to those Christian teachers in the 
early ehurch who were in favour of Platonism, hut 
also to those who were disposed to look with suspi¬ 
cion upon every doctrine derived, from that quarter, 
It was admitted by church-lathers of all views, and 
svcn of the most opposite tendencies. Ntty, even 
some heretics received it only to pervert it for the 
purpose of doing away with the notion of the Son's 
personality. Such was the error of Paulus of Samo- 
sata arid Marcellas; who from the lleetiug and 
momentary character of a word spoken, inferred that 
the Divine Word was but the temporary manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s glory, in the mau Christ Jesus. And 
it was to counteract this tendency that the Futhcra 
»|>eak of Him as the permanent, real, and living 
Word. 

At a very early period, the doctrine of the Lo¬ 
go* gave rise to much controversy. Thus the 
Monarchian* either refused to receive the doctrine, 
or those who did consent to admit it, understood by 
the Logos simply a diviue energy, the divine wisdom 
or reason which illuminates the sopls* of the pious. 

; In opposing this heretical view, both the Western 
| and the Eastern churches looked upon the Logo* 

I from a different staud-point. In the latter, the doc- 
! trine of the subordination of the Pensotisjn the Blessed 
j Trinity was established in connection with the hy- 
| postatical view of the Logos. The efforts of the 
[} former, on the other hand, were directed to the es¬ 
tablishment of the nnity of the Divine essence in 
pwnnfrrirw, with the distinction of the hypostases. 
Qsigfo, ht accordance with his strong tendency to 
attegorioal explanations of Scripture, alleged both the 
Assignations of the Logos, and die name Logos itself, 
to be symbolical. He strove to banish all notions of 
time from the notipn of the generation of rite Logos, 
.ft was in his view-an eternal now, and Jhe genera¬ 
tion * timoles* eternal act. Origan, in all probability, 
was indebted for these notions to his edoeatiou in the 
■I ■tstwdq school To maintain thejjrincipls of sulwr- 
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dilution, he affirmed, that we are not to conoeive oi a 
natural necessity in the case of the generation of the 
Son of God; but aa in the case of the creation, we 
must conceive of aa act flowing from the Divine will. 
And further, in opposition to die Monarchlans, ha 
held die personal independence of the Logotj while 
they considered the name of God the Father to lie a 
designation of the primal divine essence, and all be¬ 
sides this to be something derived. Salieiliua, how¬ 
ever, taught that the Father, Logos, and Holy Ghost 
ore designations of three different phases, under 
which tho one divine essence reveals itself. The 
Lugos is tirst hypustatised in Christ, but only for a 
time. The divine power of the Logo* appropriated 
la itself u human body, and by this appropriation 
begat tlie Person of Christ, and after having accom¬ 
plished the great object of his manifestation, the 
Logos will return Iwck again into oneness witii the 
Father, and thus God will be all in all. 

In the Western church, again, Tcrt uttitui looked up¬ 
on the Logos from a totally different, point of view, and 
maintained the doctrine of one divine essence, slurred 
in a certain gradation by three persons most inti¬ 
mately connected, “ The Son, so far as it concern* I 
the divimi essence," say* Meander, “ is not numeri¬ 
cally distinct from the Father; the same essence of 
God being also in the Son; but he differs in degree, 
being a smaller portion of the common mass of the 
divine essence. Thus the prevailing view in the 
Western church came to he this: one divine essence 
in the Father and the Son ; but, at the same time, • 
subordination in the relation of the Son to the Fa¬ 
ther. Ilcru were conflicting elements. The process 
of development must decide which of tho two should 
gain the preponderance. This, then, constituted the 
difference between the two churchesthat while, 
in the Eastern chim b, the prominence given to the 
distinctions in the Triad did not leave room for the 
consciousness of the unity ; in the Western church, 
on tins other hand, the unity of essence, once decid¬ 
edly expressed, caused the subordination element to 
retire more into the back-ground." 

LOGOT1IKTKH, an officer.in the Greek Gluirch, 
who is intemknt of the Patriarch's household, and 
another who is a kind of inspector-general of the 
church. 

LOK1, the evil principle of the ancient Scandina¬ 
vians, whom they regarded also as a deity. Tlw Kdda 
calls him “ the calumniator of the gods, the grand 
contriver of deceit and fraud, tho reproach of gods 
and men. He is beautiful iu hi* figure, but Ilia udnd 
is evil, and hi* inclination* inconstant. Nobody ren¬ 
ders him divine honour*. He *nrp*s*e* all mortals * 
in the arts of perfidy and craft." He lias had many ; 
children, beside* three monsters who owe thehr birth 
to him, the wolf Feurir, the Midgard serpent, arid 
I Ida or Death, The Edda contains an account of 
the exploits of Loki, hi* xtrstsgetns against the gods, 
their resentment, and the vengeance which rimy 
sought to inflict upon him, adzing and rinrtring him 











tip in ft atren formed of three keen-edged atones, 
where be rages with such violence, that he causes all 
(he earthquakes that happen. There, we are told, 
he will remain till the end of the ages, when he shall 
be slain by Heimdall, the door-keeper of the gods. 

LOLLARDS, tho name given to various Chrir- 
tian fellowships, which arose at Ant around Ant¬ 
werp in the Netherlands, about the commencement 
of the fourteenth century. The object of these fel¬ 
lowships was tho revival of serious practical pioty, 
and at their origin, as we loam from Qieseler, they 
associated together for the purpose of waiting upon 
patients dangerously sick, and burying tho dead. 
They were held in high estimation, and increased 
rapidly in numbers. Gregory XL, in 1377, issued 
a bull for their protection, acknowledging that there 
wore among them such as lived humbly and hon¬ 
estly, in pureness of fai(h, decent raiment, poverty 
and chastity, and devoutly frequented the places of 
worship, Boniface IX., in a bull dated 1394, de¬ 
clares concerning them, in terms of high commenda¬ 
tion, that “ they receive into their domiciles tho 
poor and wretched, and to the utmost of their power 
practise other works of charity, inasmuch as when 
required, they visit and wait upon the sick, minister 
to their wants, and also attend to the burial of the 
dead." Acting thus in a spirit of true beneficence 
gnd charity, tho LoWvrdt, like the Beghard* and Be- 
ffumet, diflksed a healthful influence all around them. 
Gradually, however, they teem to have degenerated, 
and in course of time they are said to have laid them¬ 
's-solves open to the chargos of an aversion to all use¬ 
ful industry, along with a propensity to mendicancy 
and idleness, an intemperate spirit of opposition to 
the church, and a sceptical and more or Ions pan¬ 
theistical mysticism. From the cells in which they 
lived, the Lollards were sometimes called Cl.r.MTi.s 
(which see). So strongly did they commend them* 
selves to public notice by their deeds of charity that 
Cliarloa, duke of Burgundy, iu 1472, obtained a bull 
from Pope Sixtus IV. by which they were ranked 
among tho religious orders delivered from the juris¬ 
diction of their bishops; privileges which wore ex¬ 
tended still farther by Julius 11. in 150G. 

LOLLARDS, a term of reproach applied to the 
followers of Wyclifie iu the fourteenth century. 
This eminent forerunner of the Reformation iu Kng- 
land was bom in 1324, at a small village near Rich¬ 
mond, in the county of York. He was educated at 
the univoreity of Oxford, where ho distinguished 
himself by liis talenta, and (he seal and diligence 
with which he prosecuted his studies, both in philo- 
"■ sophy and theology. In the former department he 
, subsequently signalised himself as an ardent defender 
of the Realists in opposition to the IfominaJista, who 
had revived since the time of William Occam. Hi* 
mind was chiefly directed to gpligtqM matters, mow 
especially iu connection with the existing corrup¬ 
tions. He had studied the prophecies of Joachim, 
which was et that time a favourite work with those 


who longed after the regeneration of the ehtadk 
With e mind naturally earnest and practical, he ap¬ 
plied himself to the subject, and gave to the world 
his views in a treatise,“ On the last time* of the 
Church," the first work in which he appeared before 
the public. In the commencement of his career aa 
a Reformer, Wyclifie found a sympathising friend in 
Islep, archbishop of Canterbury, who showed him 
much favour, and promoted him to an honourable 
office in connection with the university of Oxford. 
His kind patron, however, soon after died, and a man of 
a very different stamp having succeeded him, Wyc- 
liffe was displaced, and the monks who had been ex¬ 
pelled from the college were restored. Thinking 
himself wronged, Wyclifie appealed to the Roman 
chancery, but in the meantime the course of events 
called forth his reforming tendencies into sucli pro¬ 
minence, that he was not likely to receive any coun¬ 
tenance from the Roman see. The English parlia¬ 
ment, in 136fi, resolved to resist the claim of Pope 
Urban V. who attempted the revival of an annual 
{■ayment of 1,000 marks as a tribute oi feudal ac¬ 
knowledgment, that the realm of England was held 
at the pleasure of the Pope. His claim was founded 
upon the surrender of the crown by King John to 
Pope Innocent III. The payment had been discon¬ 
tinued for thirty-three years, and now that Urban 
again urged the claim, a keen controversy arose. 
The mendicant friars, and (lartieulaiiy the Francis¬ 
cans, wbo had loug distinguished themselves as va¬ 
liant defenders of Rome, called upon King Edward 
to pay the tribute, alleging that if he failed to accede 
to the Pope's demands, the sovereignty of England 
was forfeited. 

In these circumstances Wydiffu boldly met the chal¬ 
lenge of the friars, and published a treatise, in which 
lie not only asserted the right of the king supported by 
his parliament to repudiate the Pope's < hum for quit 
rent or tribute, but maintained also that the clergy, 
neither as individuals nor as a general body, were 
exempted from civil jurisdiction. In conducting hia 
argument in this remarkable production, one great 
principle lay at the foundation of the whole, that the 
Sacred Scriptures formed the ultimate standard of 
all law. The ability and stem independence with 
which he had defended the rights of the crown against 
the aggressions of Rome made Wydiffe an object of 
warm admiration among his countrymen, and Ed¬ 
ward HI., in recognition ofthe valuable service which 
he had rendered to the nation, appointed him one of 
the royal chaplains. In 1372be was made Doctor of’ 
Theology, and bus influence was rapidly incroesfog 
Many a withering exposure of the corruptions of the 
church now issued from his pen. The mendicant 
monks in particular called forth from him the meet 
bitter invectives. Nor were bis writings neglected by 
his countrymen. They were eagerly perused by mul 
wimI i—wtvn^ eft mi* - * hailed him rnithedsimtlnss 
end unflinching enemy of those flagrant ecclesiastical 
abuses which •mbit undermining the influence of 











LOLLARDS. 


ti» priesthood, and ware likely soon, If not reformed, 
to render religion itself an object of mockery and 
contempt. For some time the government of Eng¬ 
land had attempted by negotiation to obtain from 
the Po|ie a redrew of some of the most promt 
nent ecclesiastical grievances. All effort* of this 
kind, howevor, were utterly ineffectual, and it was 
{ at length resolved, in 1374, to send an embassy com¬ 
posed of scion persons to Pope Gregory XI. to con¬ 
fer with him on this subject. Wyclifle was one of 
the seven commissioner* nominated by the crown for 
this purpose. The conference took plare at Bruges, 
and lasted two whole years without attaining to any 
great extent the object for which it hod been held. It 
had a powerful influence, however, upon the thought¬ 
ful mind of Wycliffo, and did much to prepare hun 
for the responsible position which he was destined 
in the providence of God to occupy as the morning 
star of the Reformation. Ilia eyes were now opened 
to the true character of the papacy, and from this 
time he spoke and wrote against its worldly spirit, 
] and it* injurious effect* both upon individuab and 
. communities. Its corruption he chiefly traced to its 
| cupidity. 

! Alter hi* return to England Wycliffo was present* 
| ed to the rectory of Lutterworth in the county of 
1 Leicester, officiating also as teacher of theology at 
Oxford. As a pastor ho lalxmred indefatigahly, 
, seeking by ardent and prayerful study of the Hihlo 
j to instruct the people in divine things The Ro¬ 
mish priesthood had long been accustomed to give 
I the sermon a subordinate plare in public worship, 
j but Wycliffe restored it to its due importance as a 
i means of supplying the religious wants of the peo- 
! pie. With him originated the idea of travelling 
’ preachers, men who went about barefoot in long 
robes of a russet colour, preaching salvation through 
' the cross of Christ. These men styled themselves 
1 “ poor priests,*' and were subsequently called Lot 
lard*, a name similar to that of the BtoriAKDa 
I (which see). These men associated themselves to- 
1 gethsr for the purpose, says Wycliffe, ‘'of following 
' to the utmost the example of Christ end his apos¬ 
tles; of labouring where there was the most need as 
long as they still retained the vigour of youth, with¬ 
out condemning other priests who faithfully did their 
duty.” 

By these exertions for the diffusion of the Gospel 
among all classes of the people, Wydifle attracted 
some friends, but many enemies. A numerous 
body, especially of the begging monks, as he him¬ 
self intimates, sought his death. No means were 
left untried to check the spread of his opinion* and 
to destroy his rapidly advancing popularity and in¬ 
fluence. In 1376 they extracted from his lectures, 
writings, and semens, nineteen proposition* which, 
as being in their view heretical, they f<*warded to 
Borne for papal condemnation. These had refer 
ence chiefly to the unlimited power of the Pope; 
the eeoular possessions of rib ehoach; the right* of 
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laymen over priests; the power of the keys, and 
the conditional validity of excommimicMion. * In . 
consequence of the representations thus made to him, 
Gregory XL, in 1377, issued three bulb against 
Wyckflb, which he sent to England by a nuncio, one 
of them being addressed to fuug Edward Fit. The 
propositions forwarded to his Holiness by the priests 
were condemned with various qualifications The 
Pope called the special attention of the king to the 
doctrines promulgated by tho Reformer, as being 
not only opposed to tlie Catholic fiuth, but subver¬ 
sive of good order in the country. He complained 
that such opinions should have been allowed to gain 
ground among the people, ami commanded that 
Wycliffo should 1m forthwith thrown into chains and 
imprisoned, that he should be examined as to bis 
doctrines, anil the answers icpoitcd to Rome, after 
which directum* for hit further treatment should 
lie wailed tor fiom that court. Tho papal bulb, 
however, met with no favour in Engbnd, except 
from tho bishop-. 

The death of Edward III. and tho succession of hb 
son, Richard II., tended to strengthen the cause width 
Wycliffe had so ably espoused. The juirliatnoiit was 
now dotidedly in favour of a determined resistance 
to the pecuniary demands of the l’ope. Two noble¬ 
men of groat powor and influence in the country, 
.lohn Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and the marshal 
Henry lVfey. Imd ranged themselves on tho side of 
tho Reformer, and came openly forward as his 
avowed patrons and supporters. Ho had a numei oul 
band of adherents also among the people, and theae 
were every day on the increase. In such circum¬ 
stances it was found to be impossible to execute the 
papal bulb literally; but the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and the bishop of London summoned Wycliffe 
to appear befoie them at a court which they set up 
at Lambeth. The Reformer attended, accompanied 
by lus two noble {uUroiia, and the court was obliged 
to be satisfied with the explanations which he gave 
of the nineteen propositions. 

One of the greatest services which Wycliffe con¬ 
ferred upon the cause of tnnf religion in England, 
was the publication of Ids translation of the Bibb 
in 1330. Being ignorant of both the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, his transbtmn was founded upon 
the Vulgate, hut even under this disadvantage, the 
preparation of a vernacular version of the Sacred 
Writings was at the time an inestimable blessing to 
the people, enabling them to read in their own lan¬ 
guage the words of eternal life. The priests wen 
indignant that the laity should thus have it injt^rir , 
power to draw their religious opinions directly Am < j 
the Bible, and with the utmoat virulence they as¬ 
sailed the reputation of the undaunted Reformer, 
But the opposition of the clergy oply roused Mm to 
go forward in exposing the error* both in doctrine 
and practice which had crept Into the eburch. In 
1381. be appeared as the opponent of txaasnbstantia- 
tkm, contending against every mods of a bofltty pre 
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•one* of Christ, mid maintaining that the bread and 
win* are nothing more than symbols of Chriat'e body 
•n4 Wood, with tho additional explanation that in 
the com of believers they were active symbol*, plac¬ 
ing those who partook of them with real, living faith, 
in the position oi an actual union with Christ. The 
theses which the Reformer published on this point, 
were couched in these terms, “The right faith 
of a Christian is this, that this commendable sacra¬ 
ment is bread and body of Christ, as Christ is true 
God and true man; and this faith is founded on 
Christ's own words in the Gospels.” The sympathy, 
however, which lie had met with in attacking other 
abuses and errors failed to attend him in this con¬ 
test. The chancellor of the University of Oxford 
summoned twelve doctors to consider the point, and 
with their concurrence lie published a solemn judg¬ 
ment declaring tho theses put forth by Wycliffe on 
the doctrine of tranaubstantiation to l>e heretical; 
and the preaching of these views was forbidden on 
penalty of imprisonment ami excommunication. 

Undeterred by the opposition which assailed him 
and his doctrines, Wycliffe went forward steadily in 
the accomplishment of hit great mission as a church 
reformer. Kvery day he became more violent in 
attacking the mendicants, declaring that their whole 
mode of life was at variance with the life of Christ, 
and that instead of giving themselves up to idle¬ 
ness and inaction, they ought rathor to employ 
themselves in preaching the gospel of ChriHt wher¬ 
ever duty called them. This interference with the 
vows of the friars gave great offence to the Duke of 
Izmcaster, who had beou one of the Reformer’s early 
patrons and friends; but neither the fhvour nor the 
frowns of the great could persuade this earnest- 
minded champion of the truth to deviate by one 
hair's breadth from the path of rectitude. A council 
was convened by the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
examine into the heresy of Wycliffe; but its pro¬ 
ceedings were interrupted by the occurrence of an 
earthquake, which gained for it the name of the 
earthquake-council. By this council a number of 
WyoUffe's propositions were condemned either as 
heretical or erroneous; and through the iufiuenco of 
the archbishop, King Richard was induced to issue a 
command to put all persons under an arrest who 
taught Wycliffite doctrine*. 

The spread Of the reformed opinions taught by 
Wycliffe received considerable impulse from a papal 
schism which took place about this time, two rival 
popes being busily engaged contending for the mas¬ 
tery. Rome and Avignon were issuing their fierce 
fulminations against each other. The question, who 
wm the true Pope, was agitating the whole of Chris¬ 
tendom, and in a paper on the schism, Wycliffe says, 
" Trust w« already in the hdp of Christ, for he hath 
begun already to help us grecionrly, hi that he hath 
clove the head of antichrist; and made the two parts 
fight one agaiust the other “ 

The death of the great forerunner of the ftribr- 
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motion was now at hand. While hearing mass on 
tho day of the Holy innocents in 1384, in his own 
church at Lutterworth, he was suddenly seised with 
an attack of apoplexy, which rendered him speech¬ 
less, and after lingering a short time he was cut offi 
and his useful life brought to a sudden close. Con¬ 
sidering the age in which lie lived, this eminent man 
had remarkably clear views of Divine truth on some 
points, mingled no donbt with not a few errors. The 
great Protestant principle, of Christ tho only author 
of salvation, in opposition to the worship of saints, 
occupied a prominent place in his theological system. 
But at the same time he admits, that those saints 
ought to be worshipped who are known to be such 
from the Word of God. He believed tliat in the 
early church two orders of the clergy were sufficient, 
priests and deacons; iu the time of Paul, bishop and 
presbyter were tlie same. Scripture in his view was 
the rule of reformation, and every doctmio and pre¬ 
cept ought to be rejected which docs not rest on 
that foundation. lie held that conversion is solely 
the work of God in the heart of a sinner; that 
Christ is the all ill all of Christianity ; that faith is 
the gift of God, and the one essential prinriple of 
spiritual life is communion with Christ. In the es¬ 
timation of this faithful servant of the laird Jesus, 
the sublimest calling on eaith is that of preaching 
the word of Ood. The true ihurt h he maintained t« 
be Christ's believing people, and their exalted Re¬ 
deemer the best, the only true Pope, but the earthly 
Pope is a sinful man, who might even be condemned 
on the great day. With far seeing regauty he pre¬ 
dicted that a monk would yet anse from whom should 
proceed the regeneration of the cliimh. 

The death of Wycliffe allowed the immortal power 
of his principles. Ilis followers, if not strong in 
numbers, were earnest and energetic in their efforts, 
and having set themselves to the work, they met 
with such amazing success, that to use the words of 
D'Aubtgud, "England was almost won over to the 
Reformer's doctrines. 4 ' In 1395, a petition was pre¬ 
sented to Parliament praying the House to 11 abolish 
celibacy, traimubstantiation, prayers for the dead, 
offerings to images, auricular confession, the arts 
unnecessary to life, the practice of blessing oil, salt, 
wax, incense, stones, mitres, and pilgrims* staflk" 
"All these," the petitioner* declared, "pertained to 
necromancy and not to theology.” The clergy were 
alarmed by this bold step on the part of the Wick- 
iiffites or Lollards, and urged npon the king to inter¬ 
pose. Richard took up tlie matter with great promjit- 
nesa, forbade parliament to entertain the petition, 
and having summoned into the royal presence the 
most distinguished of its supporters, he threatened 
them with death if they continued to defend the 
reformed doctrines. At this critical moment, how¬ 
ever, wbdh rim hand of the king was lifted op to 
mfite tire fbfiowen of WycSfih, a sodden rebellion 
arete which buried him from hie throne, and ew- 
rigned trim to a jjfteonVhem he ended hie days. 
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Richard succeeded on the throne by Ids eon- I 
shi» the son of the fiunoua Duke of Lancaster, who 
tied been the friend end patron of Wyoiiffe. The 
Lollards, therefore, naturally expected to find in 
the nest king a wins supporter of their principle*. 
In this, However, they were bitterly disappointed. 
To gratify the priests, e royal edict was issued, or¬ 
dering every incorrigible heretic; to bo burnt alive, 
and accordingly, * pious priest, named William Saw- 
tree, was committed to the flame# at Smitbfieid in 
March 1401. Encouraged by the royal countenance, 
the clergy drew up the well known Constitution* of 
Arundel, which forbade the reading of the Bible, and 
asaerted the Pope to be “not of pure man, but of 
true God, here on earth.” Persecution now raged in 
England, and a prison ip the archiepimsopat palace 
at Lambeth, which received the name of the Lol- 
lards’ tower, was crowded with the followers of 
Wyoliffe, who were doomed to imprisonment for al¬ 
leged heresy; and Lord Cobham, who had caused 
WycHffe’s writings to be copied and widely circu¬ 
lated, itaving been formally condemned to death, was 
burnt at the stake in December 1417. The prison* 
of London were now filled with Lollard*, and tnuHi- 
tudea who escaped the vengeance of the persecuting 
clergy were compelled to hold their religious meet¬ 
ings in secret, and to bear with silent nnropining sub- 
miaeion the obloquy and ontempt to which they 
were exposed. Prom this time until the Reforma¬ 
tion their sufferings were severe. Their principles, 
however, had taken deep root in England, and daring 
the fifteenth century the Papal influence gradually 
decreased, preparing the way for the Reformation, 
which in the succeeding century established the 
Protestant faith as the settled religion of the country. 

LOLLARDS OF KYLE, an opprobrious name 
applied to the supporters of Reformed principles in 
the western district* of Scotland during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Robert Blacater, the first 
archbishop of Glasgow, prevailed on James IV. to 
summon before the great council, about thirty per¬ 
sons, male and female, belonging to the districts of 
Kyle, Carrick and Cunningham, who were accused of 
bolding doctrines opposed to the Catholic faith. 
This memorable trial took place hi 1494. They 
were charged with condemning the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, the worship of saints, relics, images, 
and the mass. The king himself presided at the 
trial, and the result was, that the Lollards wen dis¬ 
missed with an admonition to beware of now doc¬ 
trine, and to aAore eteadtetly to the frith of the 
eburch. 

LOMBARDISTB. See Bnmumkm, 

LONG FRIDAY. See Good Fiudat. 

, LCMINUeB (8*3 PAT, a fretlrelof the Bom- 
hfc ebnreh observed re Rome on the l&h of Man*. 

pm* Am, ft tmAAtWmrn •*«»* 

USE Be Is *31 to have been the aelfior who 


hung upon the enow; and while the blood flowed 
from the wound, aome of it fell upon hie eyes ami 
immediately he recovered his tight. This miracle is 
alleged to have led to hit coo version 10 Christianity; 
when forsaking his military profession, and being 
instructed by the apostles, he Head a monastic life 
in Ctessnu of Cappadocia, and was the manta, 
both by bis conversion and example, of converting 
many to the Christian faith, lie is alleged to have 
been a faithful, devoted, and consistent believer, ami 
to have dosed Ids career by suffering martyrdom tu 
the cause of Ids Divine Master. 

LOUD, a title very frequently applied in the 
Sawed Scripture to the Supreme Being. Two lie* 
brew winds aie thus translated in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. AtUnuu, the I^ird, is exclusively applied to 
Ood Tim Hebrew word Jrhtmth is also very often 
translated in our version by the English word Lord, 
iu conformity with the ordinary custom of the Jaws 
in refeienro to the itieftable name, winch they never 
pronounce. When the term I<ord in our Billies 
answers to the Hebrew woid Jehovah, it Is always 
printed in small capitals for the sake of distinction 
Sec Ationai, Jkiiovah. 

LORD'S DAY, a name given to the first day of 
the week, which has been observed among Chris 
liana by Divine authority at a day set apart fur reli¬ 
gious services, more especially in commemoration of 
the resurrection of Christ from tho dead. At a very 
early period in the history of the Christian church, 
this day was appropriated to public worship instead 
of the Jewish Sabbath. The first intimation of the 
change occurs in Aria xx. 7, where we find the 
church assembled on the first day of the week ; mid hi 
Rev. i 10, this sacred festival is expressly termed 
" the Lord's DayThe early Chiistiau writer* make 
frequent mention of this as a day of meeting among 
Christians. Thus we are informed by Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, that 11 on Sunday all lire- Ciiiwtians living either 
in the city or country met together” for reading the 
Scriptures, prayer, and ttie breaking of bread. That 
they considered it ae possessing a holy character, is 
plain from the cirtumetanca that they uniformly 
spoke of it aa the Lord’s Day, and regarded it ae a 
weekly festival on which fasting and every appear¬ 
ance of sorrow was to be hid aside at mionsistent 
with the character and design of the day. It was 
wholly dedicated to the Mortises of religious worship, 
which are termed accordingly, by Tertuliian, “the 
solemnities of the Lord's Day " And not only was 
public worship performed on this day, but it was kept 
holy throughout, and the thoughts and feelings of to 
Movers were required to be in accordance with Mb 
•aerednesa. Thus Clement of Alexandria Mpa, “ A 
true Christian, according to tlw commands Of the 
gospel, observes the Lord's Day by resting tort alt 
bad thoughts, and cherishing all gotfrneea, honouring 
the resurrection of tlw Lord which tookjfisre m 
that day." “This day," says EnMfbta% tkCMultott 
throughout tha world celebrate in strict cbedkset to 
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tit* spiritual h*. Like the Jew*, thnr offer the 
morning and evening sacrifice with incense of 
tweeter odour. The day,” be add% "wee tmiver- 
telly observed a* strictly u the Jewish Sabbath, 
whlltt ell faulting, drunkenness, end reereetion *w 
rebuked ** e profanation of the aacred day.” Igna¬ 
tius *ay*, that all who loved the Lord kept the 
Lord'* day a* the queen of days—a reviving, lib- 
giving day, tlie best of all our day*. Such epithet* 
abound in (Ho ancient homiliea of the father*. 

The mode in which the early Christiana spent the 
lull’s Day i* thus described by Dr. Jamieson in hie 
‘ Maimer* and Trials of the Primitive Christians: 

11 Viewing the Lord’s Day aa a spiritual festivity, a 
season on which their souls wen specially to magni¬ 
fy the Lord, and their spirits to nyoice in God their 
Bin iour, they introduced the services of the day with 
psalmody, which was followed by select portions of 
the Prophets, the Oospeis, and the Epistles; the in¬ 
tervals between which were occupied by the faith¬ 
ful in private devotions. The {dan of service, in 
short, resembled what was followed in that of the 
vigils, though there were some important differences, 
which we shall now describe. The men prayed with 
their heads Imre, and the women were vailed, m be¬ 
came tlie modesty of tlioir sex, both standing—a {Ma¬ 
ture deemed the most docent, and euited to their 
exalted notions of the weekly solemnity,—with their 
eyo* lifted up to lioaven, and their hands extended in 
tlie form of a cross, the lMtter to keep them in remem¬ 
brance of llim, whose death had opened up the way 
of aeeess to llio divine presence. The leading of the 
snored volume constitutad an important and indispen¬ 
sable part of the observance; and the more effectually 
I to impress it on the memories of the audience, tho 
lessons worn always short, and of flrequent recur¬ 
rence. Besidos the Scriptures, they were accus¬ 
tomed to read aloud several other hooks for the edi¬ 
fication and interest of the people—such as treatise* 
on the illustration of Christian morals, by some pas¬ 
tor of eminent reputation and piety, or letters from 
foreign churches, containing an account of the state 
Hid program of th«f Gusjiel. Tins part of the ser¬ 
vice,—most necessary and valuable at a time when 
a large proportion of every congregation were unac¬ 
quainted with letters, was performed at first by the 
presiding minister, but was afterwards devolved on 
an officer appointed for that object, who, when pro* 
i deeding to tbe discharge of Ms duty, if U related to 
any part of the history of Jesus, exclaimed aloud to 
the people, * Stand op—foe -Gospel# are going to bo 
reads’ and then always eomtomfod with, ‘Hum 
vaith the Lord.’ They meed thk attitude, not { 
only from a conviction that It At* the.moot respect* 
fol posture in which to Baton to tire ofin ee d* fifth*, 
King of kings, but with a view to*** afitfi timet* 
'tcntion of the peopls—an object which, femfifov 
churches, was sought to be gained by tin jnMiffir 
stopping in the middle of i Scriptural qtt ut otio fr fiiiet 
having the people to finish It aloud. The fo fi fiB O* 


sea, founded for the most part ost th* fast portion of 
Scripture that wo* reed, were foe& plfo* sad apt 
temporary exhortations,—designed tiiirty to atirttp 
the minds of thr brethren by way of mnandmoee 
and always prefixed by the salutation, 'Feeee be 
unto you.' As they wen very shor t so me t im es 
not extending to more than eight or ten minutes’ 
duration,—several fit them were delivered at a diet, 
and the preacher was nsualty the pastor of the place, 
though he sometimes, at his discretion, invited a 
stranger, or one of Ms brethren, known to possess 
the talent of public speaking, to address tho assess* 
My. The close of the sermon by himself, which was 
always the last of the series, was the signal for the 
public prayers to eommenc*. Previous to this so* 
lemn part of the service, hoyever, a crier commanded 
infidels of any description that might be present to 
withdraw, Hid tlie doors being dosed ana guarded, 
the pastor proceeded to pronounce a prayer, tbe bur¬ 
den of which was made to bear a special reference to 
the circumstances of the various dassea who, hi the 
primitive church, were not admitted to a fttO parti* 
dpation in the privileges of the faithful. First of 
all, lie prayed, in name of tho whole company of be¬ 
lievers, for the catechumens— young persons, or re* 
cent converts from heathenism, who were pasting 
through a preparatory course of instruction in tlie 
doctrines and duties of Christianity,—that their un¬ 
derstandings might be enlightened—tlidr hearts re¬ 
ceive the truth in tlie love of it—and that they might 
be led to cultivate those holy habits of heart Mid 
life, by which they might adorn the doctrine of 
God their Saviour. Next, he prayed for tbe peni¬ 
tents, who were undergoing the discipline of the 
church, that they might receive deep Mid permanent 
impressions of the exeeading sinfulness of aiu,—that 
they might be filled with godly sorrow, and might 
have grace, during the appointed term of their pro* 
bation, to bring forth fruile meet lor repentance. In 
like manner, lie made appropriate supplications for 
her descriptions of persons, each of whom left the 
lurch when th* class to which he belonged had 
commanded te the God of all grace; and then 
brethren, reduced by these successive departures 
an approved company of the fehhfid, proceeded to 
s holy sendee of communion. * 

From the time that Christianity became thaw* 
retigrau of the Hamah Empire, laws were 
frequently passed by the Hate In reference to tlie 
eareitf olMe*«*iM»«f foe Lord's Dey. * No sooner 
was Constant ta« oem* over to the ebook,” says 
Gaea, “but Ms pindferil care was about the Lord's 
far: bn hmm — M If tn Tin jol M Untf o lannmT mi 
that by «B pemesM whatsoever. And for times la 
hi* mrm wte Mb mmirnii 1& tiMt Mourim ui 
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togr df mercy, such m emandpattog dm^ 
tow* Wind lawful, tint them should be no suit* 
ear demanding debts upon this day, wee cxmfirtttci 
Lymveral tows of suoceMiitg emperors. Theodosius 
the Cheat, (a. tf. 886,) by a second law ratified one 
which be had patted tong before, wfietCin In ex¬ 
pressly prohibited aU public shows upon the Lord’* 
day, that the worthip of God might not bo con¬ 
founded with tbooo profane solemnities- This law 
the younger Thoodoeiua come few yoate after con¬ 
firmed and otdarged i enacting, that on the lord's 
day (and tome other festival* then mentioned) not 
only Christiana, bat even Jews and heathens, should 
be restrained from the pleasure of all sights and 
spectacles, and the theatres be shut up in every 
place. And whenever It might so happen tint the 
birthday or inauguration of the emperor fell upon 
that day, he commanded that then the imperial 
solemnity should be put off and deferred till another 
day. Subsequently these matters wen arranged by 
oouiicils." 

Those churches which in early times wen com¬ 
posed ehiefiy of Jewish converts, while they ob¬ 
served the first day of the week as. the Lord's iJay, 
retained also their own Sabbath on the seventh day. 
It was the practice of Christians not only to exclude 
fasting from the observances of the Lord's Day, but 
also to maintain the standing position in prayer. To 
fast m token of sorrow on this day of joy, and to 
kneel while commemorating the day on which our 
Laid arose, was accounted a breach of Christian pro¬ 
priety, which uniformly called forth the disapproba¬ 
tion of the church and the anathemas of her coun¬ 
cils. See Sabbath (Jewish). 

LORD'S PRAYER the prayer which Jesus 
Christ taught his disciples as recorded in Mat. vi. 
9—13, Luke xi. 2—4. We have no evidence from 
the writings of the Apostles that this prayer was 
used ae a form in public worship in their times, 
neither does any reference to it in this view occur in 
the earliest Christian writers immediately succeed¬ 
ing the age of the Apostles, When, we pass, how¬ 
ever, from the Apostolic Fathers to the writers of 
the second and third centuries, we find the public 
use of the Lord’s Prayer in the church fully estab¬ 
lished by the testimonies of TertulUan, Cyprian, and 
Origan, who devoted each an entire treatise to the 
wpoeinon of Una prayer. Tcttufliaa, to express 
terms, dedans it to have been prescribed by Christ 
as a form'for Ml ages of the church, end be alleges 
that It contains rim substance of ell ptayer, and is 
M mrftome of tbs whole gospeL Cyprian follows to 
nearly tba same -s t ra i n , acknowledging TertulKsn as 
Id*guide and tostenator; sad describing the Lord's 
, Prayer, be MB* fe“ ear pdbtie eni eessjwm prayer " 
Origan elforjdbMHl tide to tone been a prescribed 
fesra, WHgritHitgdft Jhat tba tree ObrKtfammrer has 
pmmptpumfine, KfeitolMHlato* authorities to tbs 
rame*fe*MaW« bo rnMaeod fen* Writer* pt the 
few* ml ** asMtwfea. By Cfeyaostom, It is 


styled “the prayer of the feitbfeV Its use being 
restricted to the feithfol to Adi communion with 
the church, and denied to catechumens, on the 
ground that believers only wore side in the true 
spirit of adoption to say, “Our Esther, which art to 
heaven." The foil mystical meaning of this prayer 
was not explained to any until after their baptism, 
each of its petitions being considered as having ref¬ 
erence Jto the Christian mysteries or esoteric doe- 
triueybf the church, which, according to the Ajbcani 
Dimpuna (which see), were oarefoHy concealed 
from the catechumens. 

s 5yTh<? doxology at the conchuion of the Lord'a 
Prayer, which is now found Id the Gosjiel of 3f. 
Matthew, is generally supposed by critirs not to hare 
formed part of the original text of the Evaugetisi, 
not being found in the eaihost and best M6R of 
that Gospel, according to the testimony of MUI, 
Wetatein, Bengal, and Orioslxu h. It in found in the 
ApotluUcal CoiutiUiU<m, and may probably hate 
lieen thenctl transferred to the toxt of thu G<m|wt. 
The mtoient lituigios of the Greek Church oontain 
a doxology to the tani's Prayer, recognising ths 
doctrine of tho Trinity as implied in the prayer, 

“ Thine is the kingdom, power, and glory, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, both now and for ever, world 
without end.” This doxology has been ascribed to 
Ravil and to Chrysostom. 

In the Apostolical Constitutions, believers ate 
enjoined to repeat the Lord's Prayer thiee times 
every day; a practice which was afterwards sstab 
iished by the laws of the church Newly baptised 
persons were also required to repeat this prayer 
along with the Ct-ood, immediately on coming out of 
the water, fn the case of infant baptism, the spon¬ 
sors at first repeated the Lord's Prayer and Creed 
on behalf of the child; but afterwards this was dis¬ 
pensed with, ami the officiating minister alone re¬ 
peated the formularies. The first writer who men¬ 
tions the Ixird’n Prayer as having been used in the 
dispensation of the Lord's Bupper is Cyril of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Augustine also alludes to this practice. The 
Onto Remanw prefixes a prefect to tho Lord’s 
Prayer, the date of which ie uncertain h contains 
a brief exposition of the prayer. Ail the lb msa 
breviaries enjoin that Divine service should com¬ 
mence with tbs repetition of the Lord's Prayer; but 
this custom can be traced no farther back titan lira 
thirteenth century, when it irf said to havs bee* in¬ 
troduced by the Cistercian monks. The practice of 
using the Lind’s Prayer before commencing samara 
to public worship receives no countenance Ann the ‘ 
writings of thi ancient Christian Fathers. Is ref¬ 
erence to tho fe of this prayer as a form, A«g«e> 
tins says, "We are free to ask tbs same tbtogS tba* 
are desired to tba Lord’s P«y«r, s yi s tim e * foot* 
manner of expression, sad so m et iw se to another,” 
And Tertutttaa, speaking expressly of pfestr, and of 
the Lord’s Flayer particularly, says, "Tkert are 
many thing* to be asked araratfeng la the various 
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StreumstanoM of mow;" and ■gain he iaye, “We 
#*W without a monitor (or set form) because ere 
pray from the heart.” 

The obvious design of our blessed Lord in pm 
sotting his follower* with this short, beautiful, end 1 
comprehensive model of prayer, was to teach them 
to pray in the Spirit. There is no express reference 
in it to the work ana the name of Christ. Thisomis 
sion, however, is easily accounted for. Jesus was now 
exhibiting for the first time, clearly and without a 
figure, the true nature and design of the kingdom of 
God. But the facta in the providence of God on 
which the kingdom rested, the events in the history 
of the Redeemer which were yet to happen, and 
which were to be evolved by the free agency of man, 
He refrains from explaining. TIm great doctrines, 
however, as to the work of Christ, and the efficacy 
of His atonement, are contained in this prayer by 
implication, though not directly. The one grand 
idea to which the whole prayer tends is, the ardent 
longing of the believer for the coming of the king* 
dom of God. This thought runs through toe whole 
prayer, from its preface to ita conclusion, just as the 
unfolding of the natuie of the kingdom runs through 
the whole of the sublime sermon on the mount. 
The lord's Prayer then, viewed in this aspect, may 
be divided into two parts, the one referring to the 
relation of God to man, and toe other of man to 
God. The one portion of the prayer breathoe a wish 
that God Himself would establish His kingdom in 
the hearts of men, and the other breathes a wish that 
all the obstacles to the establishment of this king¬ 
dom in the heaits of men, may be removed; while 
the conclusion expresses a firm hope and belitf 
founded on the nature of God, that the prayer a ill 
be heard and answered 

LORD’S SUPPER, a solemn Christian ordinance 
instituted by our blessed Lord on the night of his 
betrayal, and designed to commemorate his Media¬ 
torial sufferings and death. An account of its first 
institution is thus given by the Evangelist Matthew, 
“And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and bralte it, and gave It to toe disciples, 
and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he took 
the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, say¬ 
ing, Drink ye all of R; for this is my Mood of the 
new testament, which is shed for many for toe re¬ 
mission of sins. Bat I say unto you, 1 will not drink 
henceforth of tide fruit of toe vine, until tost day 
when 1 drink It new with you In my Father’s king¬ 
dom." Jesus had just celebrated hie hat Passover 
on earth, his oonofodtag aet of observance of the 
Jewish ceremonial law. The type 3 had served Its 
purpose, and now gave way to the antitype. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Passover having been in past ape a- 
standing repremntstion of that death wi h It# 
about to endure, Jesus proceeded to fostftnto * ft#v 
responding ordinance, that of the Lord's jfaHMfefei 
be a standing memorial la ad ftjtoreep»^ftfi*Atoto* 
solemn event. Having feasted on tha typksfi Ft#, 


over, Jesus took to* remains of toe Ftotoai bread 
end of the Paschal wine, and coesaerated them anew 
at tha elements iff that graat feast whidt Me people 
were henceforth to observe la commemoration «t 
himself as thqfr Passover sacrificed tor them. „ 

No nan* fa given to tola Christian foast by too 
Evangelist* who record its institution, hoi It Is 
styled fay the Apostle Paid in I Cor. xi. 20, “toe 
Lord'* Supper," as having been appointed by Christ 
on the night in which be waa betrayed by Judas 
into the hands of the Jewish chief priests and elder*. 
The name by which this sacrament has been desig¬ 
nated in all ages of too church, and among all Us 
various sections, is too Coinromox (which see). 
It has also been termed the Eveharut, as being a 
Symbolical expression of thanksgiving for redeeming 
merry. 

The strict connection between the Lord’s Sapper 
and the Jewish Passover was so strongly recognised 
by the early converts from Judaism to Christianity, 
that, as Epiphanius has shown, they continued for 
many years to observe both festivals, mid even In 
the Christian church generally, the Lord's Supper 
was celebrated with peculiar solemnity at toe festi¬ 
val of Easter, which corresponded to the Passover. 
That the two ordinances, however, were in reality 
separate and distinct from each other, is plain from 
the foot, that the Apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. xi., make* 
no mention of the Passover, while he minutely de¬ 
scribes the nature and institution of the I xml’s Sup¬ 
per, speaking of it as a customary rite in these 
words, “ As often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till he come." 

The question has been raised, Whether Christ 
himself partook of this holy ordinance at it* first in¬ 
stitution. No light is thrown upon thin point either 
by the narrative in the Gospels, or by that in first 
Corinthians. Considerable diversity of option, ac* 
coidingly, lias existed on toe subject even from 
early times. Chrysostom and Augustine maintain 
the affirmative, but it appears very unlikely that 
Jesus, though he partook of toe typical feast of the 
Jewish paaaover, would partake of a feast whieb was 
not designed for Him hot for HR people. He 
•peaks of the bread as “broken for yon," Wiring 
for hh disciples, and la regard to tha wine, heeayC 
“Drink ye all of R." Both toe sacramental efe 
manta end the sacramental actions has* torcaghont 
a reference to the Supper as a foast, wet Jhr hbn.’bnt 
«pe* him, a foast of which He w*» toe object to fan 
partaken and, I# no aess* * partaker. 

Another inquiry fane beau started) a* to which 
theologians have bon In all agea divided in o pfo t iwy , 
namely, Whetotr Jad to toe traitor partook of the 
Lerft Ragpvfr IDA AgunriMI Conafitutieoa ad 
, firm that Ra wee odt {Meant tot tha acRmn oacastpnt 
'the ad^toAto cf rid> epinfon rely shle^y no John 
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JJ ^ *y gaaAmn of tit® home, The afibrds the moet important iufonmtioi ui reference is ! 

unto Where fa the guastohaseber, the Lord* Supper, M observedin the early Chiistian 

wh«® I tmH eat th« pawoTer with my Uptar ohuroh. We are indebted to Dr. Jamieson for the 
cu also to the saying of our Lord when he delivered following admirable view of the whole aerrioe among i 
* » lh * "*"* °* disciples, “Drink ye- the primitive Christians: “The peculiar service of l 
implying, as is supposed, that the twelve the Mthful was commonly introduced by a private 
all partook of the sacramental elements, and silent prayer, which Was followed by a general 
pie prevailing sentiment of the church in ail ages supplication for the church and rite whole family of 
has been *hat Judas was both present at the sacra* mankind, and then each of the brethren came for- 
mental feast, and partook of the elements along with ward to contribute a free will offering, according to 
*"® f ' ; 5,er dbwples. ids ability, to the treasury of the church, the wealthy 

It is somawhat strange tlmt, in consulting the always lading caioful to bring |>art of t\w\t% in aril* 
writings of the Apostolical Fathers, no mention cle* of bread and wine Out of this collection both 
is found of the Lord's Supper by Barnabas, Poly- the sacramental elements worn furnished; the one 
carp, or Clement of Rome, but only in the writ- consisting, fit mi the first, of the common breed that 
h>gu d Ignatius is there any reference to tires was in use in the countiy, and the other of wine 
subject, and even supposing the passages to bo diluted with water, according to the utihctsal prao- 
genuine, which has been doubted, the allusions are rice of rite ancients IVehumuuj to tin distribution 
slight and very general. Host of tho early apolo- of these, two ceremouics ante always observed with 
gUts for Christianity also ere silent as to thisordi- the greatest punctuality,-the one ctnhlcmatual of 
nance. Justin Martyr, however, lias given two the purity that became the onlinanco, the other ot 
descriptions of the ordinance in nearly the same the love that aliould reign among all the disciples o 
I words, " On Sunday," he says, “ we all assemble in Christ. The deacons bt ought a basin of water, in 
one place, both those who live hi the city and they which the presiding nmdsteis washed their Itanda in 
who dwell In the country, and the writings of apos- presence, and on behalf, of the whole congregation — 
ties and prophets are read so long as the rime per- a practice founded on the words of the Psalmiat, - 
mite When the reader stops, the president of tho * 1 will wash my hands in innocence, and so t will 
assembly makes an address, in which lie recapitu- compass thine altar,'and then, on agivert signal, the 
lates the glorious things that have been read, and assembled brethren. In token of their mutual amity 
exhorts the people to follow them. Then we all and good will, proceeded to give eat h other a Imly kiss, 
stand up together and pray. . After prayer, bread, ministers saluted ministers, the men their follow men, 
wine, and water, are brought iu. The president of and the women the female disciples that stood beside 
the meeting again pmya according to hia ability, and them. At this stage of the aervico another prayer of 
gives thanks, to which the people respond, Amen, a general nature was offeied, at the conclusion of 
After this, the bread, wine, and wator,are distributed which the minister, addressing the people,said, 'Peace 
to those present, and the deacons carry portions to be unto you,' to which they responded in one voice, 
such as aw necessarily detained from the meeting, 'and with thy spirit.’ Pausing a little, he Mid, 1 Lift 
Those who arc able and willing oontribute what tliey up your hearts to God,’ to with It they replied, 
please in money, which is given to the president of * We lift them up unto God,' am) then, after an- 
rite meeting, abd is appropriated to the support of other brief internal of silence, he proceeded,' l^t us 
widows and orphans, the sick, the poor, and whom* ghe thanks to God,' to which they return! d tho 
eoern is necessitous." In the dialogue with Try ready answer,' It is meet and just so to d»' These 
pho the Jew, which is usually ascribed to Justin, prelimhiaiy exhortations being completed, the min* 
we find such expressions as these, “the offering of ister offered up what was called the gnat thankapi - 
the bread of thanksgiving, sad of the cup of thanks- ing for all blessings, both temporal ami spitimal, 
giving," “die euoharisric meal of bread and wine,” especially for the unspeakable lme of God as man I- 
but no account is given of die mode in which the ferted in the death, resurrection, and ascension of 
ordinanoe was celebrated. Irenseus, in his oontro- Christ, and for that holy ordinamo in which, In grv 
verdal writings, oontends that the sneharist should dons adaptation to the nature of man. be is evi. 
bt rsgsrdsd as a sacrifice} fat oppoeltkm to the Gnos. dently set forth se crucified and slam j <oncludlng 
tics, who alleged diet aO sacrifices had ceased. He with an earnest desire that intending coiiuttunicsnti 
takas care, however, to distinguish St from the Jew- might participate in all the benefit* it was designed 
tab *a«rific*s, aBeg$ug ft to be of a higher end nobler to impart, to which ail the people said aloud, < An**.' 
chaiaeter than mao mere typical ordinance*. Cle- As die communicant* were about to advance to the 
sfe rf A I hh ssJUU ftri i WH i Ted ‘nn end ftprinn place appropriated for communion,—for up to that 
dSaMdulmqaetW ta^MooMtothe Lord’s Staler as time it was unoccupi*d,~d»a migjster eadsfaned, 

[ aataodbMorfhmnoeietbe thumb. Tho JpoiMul < Holy things toholv pswen*’—* form of«tpws*k« 

: QmiUmm h kwa w wv whfoh is tha ddaat Ifttoffeal equivalent to a practical preliibirioo of aB who were 
end feta* dm foaadadew of all the unholy; and the invitation to oowiramdeatiM was 
Btmgistbptfc.of the Merten end Weetera churches, given by the singing of some appropriate Pseims, 
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•MAh m the passage tu um 34th, 1 0 (site sod see bread, and In p»y«r*. And they, continuing d*Sy 
that God is good;' mi the 183d, beginning ‘Be- with one sccard in the tempi*, ml braking breed 
hddt how good end how pleasant it ie far brethren from hrfs: to house, did eet tbeir meet with gkd- 
to dwell together in unity!’ The element* having ness end stotfeoess of beert." 
b*en consecrated by • prayer, which consisted chiefly The Lord* Sapper wit instituted at dm ia the 

of the words of the institution, the minister took op upper mam of e private house, end from • presage 
the breed, end breaking it, in memoriel of Christ's of the Acts of the Apostles just quoted, it would 
body being broken, distributed to hie assisting broth- appsar that the communion wee celebrated by the 
ran beside him, end in Hke meaner the cup, both of early follower} of Christ In the houaea of belie vena, 
which were carried round by thedeaeoos to thews- But from 1 Cor. si. 80, it is plain that the Corin- 
munieanta in order; end while they presented them thians matt hero had e separate pleas devoted to the 
in this simple form,' the body of Christ,’ ‘the Wood observance of this rite, end to the exerdsea of pob* 
of Christ,' each communicant, on receiving them, de- Be worship. In times of persecution, the early 
voutly said, • Amen.' The manner in which they re- Christians ohserved the Lord’s Supper wherever it 
celved the element was, by taking it in the right hand, could be done with safety, in secret places, indie 
and placing the left underneath to prevent any of it cemeteries, in dens and caves of the earth. But 
Awn felling. The act of communion being finished, a whenever practicable, they celebrated this solemn 
thanksgiving hymn was sung, and an appropriate ordinance fat the buildings appropriated to pubHe 
prayer offered, after which the brethren again gave worship, and the consecration of the elements in pri- 
eaoh other the salutation of a holy kiss, and having vate houses was expressly forbidden by the council 
received the blessing of their pastor, were eshorted of Laodicea. 

to 1 Go in peace.'” Nothing is said in the New Testament ae to the 

The Lord’s Supper was originally Instituted in the person by whom the Lord’s Supper is to be admin 
evening, or at night, and in the apostolic age it istered. Our Lord himself was the first who dis 
seems to have been sometimes observed durum the pensed the ordinance, and it is probable that the 
night, and at other times during the day. Justin Mar- same office wee afterwards discharged bytlieapos- 
tyr makes no mention of the precise time of its eels- ties. We learn from the writers of the second end 
bration. Tartulllan speaks of Easter Eve as a ape third centuries, that H was the special office of the 
rial period for the administration of this ordinance, bishop or president of the assembly to administer 
This practice continued throughout the fourth and the eueharist. According to Justin Martyr’s ao- 
flfth centuries, end even as far onward as to the count of the rite already quoted, the president of the 
ninth century. In the eleventh and twelfth oen- brethren pronounced the form of prayer end praise 
turies it was transferred to tho evening, and then to over the elements, and the doacons distributed them 
the afternoon of the day before Easter, and after- among the communicants who were present, and 
wards to the morning of the same day. The ceie- conveyed them to those who were absent. Ignatius 
bration of the communion on Christmas eve conti- informs us that the ordinance could not be aominis- 
ttued to a late period. To this ancient custom of tend in the absence of the bishop. In the riposte- 
observing this ordinance by night is probably to be Heal Oomtitutunu the dispensation of the eueharist 
traced the modem praetioe of burning lighted tapers is ascribed at one time to the chief priest, at snother 
on such occasions. A* wly «■ the fifth century to the bishop. He is directed to stand before the 
trim o'clock in the morning became the canonical altar with the presbyters and deacons, and to per- 
hour, and it was. arranged that the Lord’* Supper form the office of consecration. For a long period 
should be celebrated on Sundays and high festivals ft was forbidden to a presbyter to consecrate the 
at this hoiir, and at twelve o'clock on other occa- elements if the bishop was present, that duty ha¬ 
stens. In the primitive church it wee an univer- longing to the bishop atone. Bat in the middle 
sal eostom to administer this ordinance on Thursday ages the bishops seldom officiated at the table of the 
on Ealter week, that being the day of its original Lori. The general rule in the primitive church was^, 
institution; end eome even contended that the onH- that the bishop c on s ecr ate d the riaaoent*, misted by 
nance ought to be restricted to an annual oriebration the preebytor, that the presbyter ffietritmtad the 
of this day, though the prevailing sentiment of the bread, and the deaooa prpmnted thseapv in the 
church was in ffivour^freileeBtcoubsusion. Weekly absence of the bishop the duty of c o ns e c rat i on de- 
aad even daily communion appeen to have been robed upon the priefaytar, and in earit a eaae both 
practised to a oonsidarabfe extent id the eariy dumb. tha brand and the top wan distributed hythedsa- 
The first day of the warit, indeed, often received the ease. ^(toraetfewtlwdaeeoMtrtknponthemselm 
name of dfasjMri*. the iffiyof bmld, wife evident I the efleeof i nn gp w*Hng the ri s ra on tp, bat this pens- 
allusion to the phsemnee of the remamwt f* that tide urea foMUm tgrreptotsd wriwshwtlial am- 
day. That daily communion vpa ptaoiJeed tydie flfl* < 

ip atle* has bean sometimee toftwred from Acta ft, Dnring the bsMeatton of the Lord's Supper jp 
48,48, “ And they continued Medftatly faU*«pafr-1 m egty CWhthto dumb, mm but believers in 
the doctrine end fellowship, and ia bt si kle g of [ ftdl oes nuuuri o n pith the church were allowed to he 




























LORETTO (Holt Hovm At) 


when h# given it, say, * The blood of Christ, the cup 
of Bill,’ end let him thet drink* it, my Amen." In 
the tliM of Gregory the Groat, we find the form 
somewhat enlarged, time, "The body of our Lord 
•ItoniChrist preserve thy soul;” and before the time 
of ALmfci uuJ Charlemagne it was augmented into 
this form, “ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ pre¬ 
serve thy soul unto everlasting life.” 

In the primitive Christian church, the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per was retained in the simplicity of its original in¬ 
stitution, and the ordinance was regarded as a me¬ 
morial of tlio sufferings and death of Christ, and a 
means of strengthening the faith and increasing the 
love of his followers. In course of time highly figura¬ 
tive language began to be used, which implied, If 
understood literally, the bodily presence of Christ 
During the Eutychian controversy, the notion was 
broached by some, that there was a union between 
Christ and the elements similar to that between the 
divine and human nature in the person of Christ. 
It was not, however, until the ninth century that the 
doctrine was promulgated of a real change of the 
substance of the elements In tlm Lord’s Supper. 
(See Tbahbubutautiation.) This, of course, na¬ 
turally led to the worship of Christ in tho sacrament. 
(See Hoar, Adoration or trr), and the kindred 
dogma, that the Eucharist is a true and proper sacri¬ 
fice for the sins of the living and the dead, or the 
souls in purgatory. (See Mass.) At the Reforms 
don, in the sixteenth century, thoso dogmas of Koine 
were renounced by the Protestant party; but Lu¬ 
ther, still cleaving to the literal iuterpnitalionwof our 
Saviour’s words, "This is my body," introduced the 
doctrine of Conbubst antiation (which see), sig¬ 
nifying that although the elements remain unchanged, 
the real body and blotxi of Christ are received by the 
communicants along with the symbols Zwingli, how¬ 
ever, disapproving alike of the Romish doctrine of 
TVoMuhstoNtsodon and the Lutheran doctrine of Clou- 
tvbttamtiation, maintained tliat the bread and wine were 
no more than a representation of the body and blood 
of Christ, «nd that there was nothing in the ordi¬ 
nance but a memorial of Christ. Tho Helvetic Re¬ 
former, however, in thus explaining the matter, has 
perhaps scarcely described the true nature of the 
Lord's Supper is it is understood by most Protestant 
churches. The elements are, doubtless, recognised 
as symbols or signs, but to the true believer they 
are something more, for they are seals of the cove- 
nmrt of grace, *«S%fog ted confirming aU its bless¬ 
ings a* given overby Christ to his people, tad ra- 


retto, a small town fit the Sprite of A* Ghwri % 
Italy, which is held in great veneration by Hqtofte* 
ista, aa being the place where the Virgin Jfimjfwte 
born, and abo the inftmt Jevne. The story ftiftWl 
wonderful house hi implicitly believed by fragy Ito* 
toauiete. The outlines are briefly tete^i Hpibri^ 


the mother of Constantine the Great, freed it at 
Nasareth about three centuries after the incarnation. 
It was earned by angeb through the air la May 1201, 
and laid down by them on a little eminence la Dalma¬ 
tia, where it attracted great attention, and performed 
miracles of healing. Doubts having arisen ss to its 
character, the blessed Virgin, surrounded tot angelic 
spirits, appeared to a priest, named Alexander, when 
oi' a sickbed, aqd informed him that in that house she 
was bora, lived, received the message of Gabriel, 
and conceived the Son of God. She further told 
the priest, that tiro apostles had converted this house 
into a church; that Peter had consecrated its attar; 
that because insulted in Nasareth by infidels, and 
neglected by Christians, it was carried over by augehi 
to Dalmatia; and that as a miraculous proof of all 
this, his health should be immediately restored. Os 
awakening, Alexander found bimaeif restored to 
health. The Dalmatians, however, were not long 
permitted to enjoy the gift of the house. On the 
night of the 10th December 1294, some shepherds, 
who were watching their flocks, beheld a house sur¬ 
rounded by uncommon splendour flying across the 
Adriatic, which separates Dalmatia from Italy The 
holy house rested in a district called Lauretum, and 
hence the name, “ The House of Loretto,” which it 
retains to this day. Soon it became very famous as 
a place of pilgrimage, to which thousanda resorted 
for devotion and miraculous cures. The number of 
pilgrims, however, greatly diminished in consequent e 
of the bands of robbers which infested the neighbour¬ 
hood ; and the house again moved to a small hill near 
the road where the faithful might have access to tt 
without being exposed to robbers. This new miracle 
greatly incraased the reverence in which the house 
was held. The hill on which it now stood was the 
joint property of two brothers, who quarrelled about 
the rent they were to receive. Accordingly this 
miraculous house was once more transferred, and 
placed in its present site, a very abort distance be¬ 
yond tho property of the unworthy brothers. Arid 
there the house remains till die present day. 

The House of Loretto is thus described by one 
who visited the spat: "This holy house, that ten 
thus fly or walk at pleasure, is about thirty-two fret 
long, thirteen fret wide, and etohtoen fleet high, with 
a chimney and small belfry. The walk are oif stone. 
Thors is in it a small altar, the ana defrosted by 
Peter; ted on it is an antique wooden cnee. On 
the right of the altar it an image of the Virgin Mary, 
with (he in&trt on her aim, with (he heir of teah 
divided after too manner of tha poqpfrofNfrtemA. 
Brie frltete k aunumded with Arideft taupe, by 

sriKteoonitwriJismairidMifrhlasetoowtaitsoo- 
teltled. The fflgto ted-Bte tee most f frgee i to ft 
‘tatetofrd, ten tee hriflJtet with precious stones. 
TUthriyisMgewte teWtotf to Smses to 1798, but 
,1t urns ^ottebfcbsdt wftbpfeteMtep; and wdoomed 


tytta frsetargeof osteon and the ringing of beta, 
•R ets* home to Af house on nrfdrfiune, 













LOTS (CaMIM OtMiOTUS* WOR8H irr 


tight bbhqpa, on the fith day of January, 

“And the miraolea wrought by thk holy house 
are oameroM and wonderful. It is hung round ty 
ri» votive Offerings in gold, silver, mi, end other 
msieriaW,’ presented by those on whom minuses 
WO fobnui Pietro Barbo was there miracu- 
ta*^T heeled, «td ms informed by the Virgin that 
he emuld bo ehiotad Pope l He wee so elected, end 
a ss um ed the name of Paid II. He issued a bull, 
dated November 1,1464, in which he speaks of Mho 
frwt temttoe and w/huU tmraeho' wrought by 
means of tbs Holy Vitgin in this house. This house 
lias been the pet of many a Pope, who have ex 
ponded treasures upon it I And there it stands at 
dm present hour, * the most celebrated sanctuary in 
Italy ’-'-hung round by votive offerings oi great value, 
visited by pilgrims from mil parts iff the world, and 
with n regular establishment of priests, sustained at 
HU enormous annual expense, mainly collected from 
the bagger pilgrims. There also is the 'holy por¬ 
ringer,' in which pap was made for the infant Sa¬ 
viour, and which imparts wonderful sanctity to every 
thing that is put into it!" The Lifiuiy to the " Lady 
of Loretta" may be found in the "Garden of the 
Soul,” and in moat other Romish prayer-books, 
LOTS (Casting of), a mode of determining an 
nneertaiu event by an appeal to the providence of 
God, which is made by outing or throwing some¬ 
thing. Among the ancient Hebrews, the lot was 
resorted to frequently in disputes about property. 
It was in this manner that the land of Canaan was 
divided by Joshua, and frequent allusions occur 
throughout the Old Testament to this mode of set¬ 
tling disputed matters. Thus in Prov. xvi. S3, it is 
•aid, "The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
Imposing thereof ia of the Lordand in aviiu 18, 
"'The lot oauseth contentions to cease, and partetli 
between the mighty." From these passage* it is not 
improbable, that the lot was employed in courts ol 
^faeries In the days of Solomon, fat criminal cases, 
at in Jflih. rii. 14—18, we find the w&ediot called 
Grim and Thummim, resorted to ui order to discover 
tithe guilty party. Ia many matters of great public 
’latanat, as in the election of Saul to the kingdom, 
appeal was often made to the lot. It ts-slso referred 
««dJ» Bather id. 7, “lathe firm month, that is, the 
3?aoa& Hlsan, is the twelfth year of king Ahasuerus, 
set Pur, that ia, the tot, before Hainan from 
i&r *• da#, sind from month to month, to the ttslfth 
'auiith» that f% tk» aeotfttr Jtdtfi* sad Bishop P»- 
WkfcMasadmta tf»|ieaig^«Rweeenit4)M»y in 
i mmh ^mwttoy im «to*a to fay** wm 

m vrimt not, to uaderuks 
<m£t iiU|Cfe <b rid* aoperaridous 

*“ ' ,L tf ^ **"“ 

WMs jm it 'im 1to tb» Jews, end 

Wimhwtogidridwhatimintb 
w4 fipbw^e womb Adsr, 


OUT February, There wee no festival duntig this 
month, nor was It Sanetified by *®y peculiar rites 
Then he inquired the day, and found the thirteenth 
day was not siupicfoua to them. (v. 18.) Boms 
think for every day he drew a lot; but found none 
to his mind until ha came to the last month iff all, 
and to the middle of it, How ride whole business 
was governed by Providence, by which these tots 
were directed, and not by the Persian gods, to fall 
in the last month of the year, whereby almost a 
whole year intervened between the design and its 
execution, and gave time for Mordooai to acquaint 
Esther with it, and for her to intercede with rite 
kmg for the reversing or suspending hi* decree, 4*d 
disappointing the conspiracy." 

Not only in Old, but also in New Testament 
rimes, tho practice of appeahug to the hit is men* 
tioued. Thus ui the elcitum ol an apostle to 60 the 
place of Judas, it is said, Aits $ 26, "And they 
gave forth their iota; and tho lot loll upon Mat¬ 
thias; and he was uumbered with the eleven apos¬ 
tles ” Even at this day, as travellers inform us. the 
casting of lots is practised in the East in doulrttul 
matters which it may tie difficult otherwise to decide 
Among rite Moravians, also, in questions of impor 
tones recourse is had to the lot. This, however, i* 
never resorted to hut alter mature deliberation and 
fervent prayer, nor is anything submitted to Its de 
gfaion which does not, after being thoroughly weigh¬ 
ed, appear to the assembly eligible in itself. 

hoi’s (Divination iiy) Bre Divination. 

LOTS (Fra st of). 8< o Pimm 

LOTUS WOltblUP. This flout i the JVymptoi 
Lottu of lamurii*, and the Sacred Lily* of the Egyp¬ 
tians, is an objet t of veneration in various heathen 
countries The gods are frequently represented 
sitting on the flower of s lotus Sir J G. Wilkin¬ 
son informs us, that Khfion, the Egyptian god of 
day, is thus repnscnled on the monuments. "Hi 
is then,” says he, " supposed to signify tho sun in the 
winter solstice, or the rising sun, and tlx* crook and 
flagellum, the emblems of Osins, which ha some- 
times carma, may lie intended to indicate the influ¬ 
ence he is about to exercise upon mankind. The 
vase from which the plant grows is a lake of water, 
and the usual initial of the word ma or mo, water. 
‘They do indeed,' says PiulariJi, ‘Uwtacuiute tha 
rising sun as though it sprang tvery day afresh out 
of the lotus plant ; but this implies, that to moielttra 
wo owe the first kindling of this luminary.’" With 
respect to the lotus plant on which the deity Is re¬ 
presented seated, Sir John Gardner WirkfoaM, 
remarks, that “ it is always the Nymfian 
In no instance the ttobmUm. And though 
Is mentioned by several anefont wrimro jmtt fcfi; the 
plants of Egypt,' ft is nevar totrofeMtof Sift rim 
sculptures as a sacred emblem, nor M a pro¬ 

duction of tha country; afoot wtyffe|MKff«iodis» 
prove raw of tha supposed sMtagftAroHm IJgyprisn 
and Indian otpaots of ntpuAtag. With regard to 
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the common lotus, *e frequently represented w a 
(favourite flower fat the hands or the Egyptians, (as 
the roe* at oUmm might bo in tho band* of any i 
mtijWea people,) than is no evidence of Its having 
bain abend, roach less an object of worship.” 

Among tbs Hindu* the lotus has been generally 
aaeogaiaed as the symbol of Brahma, tbs creator of 
dm world, who, poised upon a lotos leaf, floated upon 
tbs waters, and all that he was able to discern with 
bis eight eyes, for he had four heads, was water and 
darkness. The lotus, accordingly, continues to be 
revered in the temples of the Hindus, as well as 
among the Budhist* of Thibet and Nepaol; and a 
fifepaulese bowed reverently before this plant as he 
noticed it in entering the study of Sir William Jones. 
The lotus is the emblem of the generative power of 
nature, and lienee it is found acoompaUying the 
images of all the Hindu gods, who pereonify the idea 
of erection or generation. The symbol of the totns 
has been carried by Budhism from India into China, 
and evtn Into Japan, where the god Canon (which 
tee) is represent mi sitting upon a lotus, 

LOVE (Family of). See Fahusts. 

LOVE-FKA8T8. These feasts, as they were 
practised among the primitive Christians, have been 
fully described in the article AoArm (which see). 
Imitations of the custom are found in a few modem 
ehurehas. Thus the Moravians have from time to 
time* meetings of the Brethren, at which refresh¬ 
ment* are handed round, white addresses are delivered 
upon religious subjects, varied with singing hymns, 
and retting the Scriptures. Love-feasts are hold 
among the Wesleyan Methodists quarterly, to which 
persons are admitted hy ticket or a note from the 
superintendent. Tim meeting begum with singing 
and prayer, afterwards small pieces of bread or plain 
cake with water Are distributed, and all present eat. 
i and drink together in token of brotheriy love. After 
V few addwMQCNg collection is made for the poor, 
and the meeting la closed with prayer. 

^LOW CHURCHMEN, a name often given to 
the Evangelical party in the Chureh of England, 
who are generally understood to hold and to teach 
the pare doctrines of the Protestant Reformation. 
They disavow aO sympathy with the Tractarian or 
Romanising party. (See Anglo-Cathoucc.) A 
party existed in the reign of Quern Anne, bearing 
the name of tow Churehaaen. They were under¬ 


end activity fai the support of mtyetw both* hem* 
and rimed, ate shown ty the wanfr omere which 
they land to the ChutritEtfarioMUT^ 

Aid Societies, as writ f> religiQwfmdlmtiivrieat 
institutions generally- *The SreagrifeaTpUrif fat 
the Church of England)” say* Hr. Mareden, * ririuw 
to represent, both In Church poSty and 
theology, the prindple* c f the 
Reformation was understood and pr actised, down to 
nearly the dose of the reign of James I. .^issTonigst 
them are to be found some who hold the Divine r|p§ 
of episcopacy and the necessity of an apostolical 
succession; but these an the exceptions. In general 
they maintain, ret her, that episcopacy i* a who and 
ancient form of government than that it h essential 
to the constitution of a church They do not hesi¬ 
tate to recognise Presbyterian Churches, nor do they 
deny the claims of orthodox dissenters Orders may be 
valid, though irregular, and churches may he defec¬ 
tive in many points and yet possess all that is essen¬ 
tial to constitute a chureh. The unity of a chureh 
consist* in the spiritual dependence and vital union 
which each member of it possesses with Christ, the 
church's head. In doctrine, the Low Chureh patty 
place justification by faith only, in the foreground! 
they prearii die total fall of man in Adam, and the 
necessity of the new birth; and they differ from High 
Cbuyohmen in asserting that this new birth, or re¬ 
generation, does not of necessity take place in bap 
tisni, and they deny that it is inseparable from 4 
Of both the sacraments, indeed, they bold tint they 
do not necessarily convey grace, but only to tboue 
who partake of them aright. In their ministrations 
the doctrines of redemption are made prominent. 
They have occasionally been charged with neglect¬ 
ing to inculcate the ordinary duties of life} but Ah 
tinoruiauism, which would he the result of such 
neglect, seldom makes its appearance in their docks. 
The party is often termed Calviniatie; but dm word 
is not very accurately employed. Many an Rv»* v 
gelicol Arinin ions, and apt a few, who are content j 
to aooept the name of Calvinists, hold, in feet, fwg'j 
disputed priuta nearly aa Aramftts held theta, XN 
le singular, perhaps, that amongst the evaulfllWjlja 
clergy the writhes of Calvin should be littia MNlfr) 
and, indeed, scarcely known. A society was fl w p g Wr, ; 
within the lasfcfew yam for the pahttoerida of CfaLTv 
vinW works} 4 suet with Stth eneuurewNMMft, itri. 1 
d. wa have maforetaod. a kwvsUiM IE-' 


stood, however, re he la dtodfa arian in their eettti- retailed, wa have Bu ri e rsto o d, a he 
manta, and their doetriari tsaritfng bed a taadaaey ptriaotew- About the eerie jtaa thaTtafasr B sriit y, 
toward* BocinJankn. But the fcaw Churchmen of *W instituted, fcr nreriMBilrirejg the CwnfdR*- 
the present d«r have retrod (M name 4 couse- Bagbrii BofrnreatiwfareA mot wife irefel fci tries 

rimreh, eat dm iMaSri'lMl'f tteriW. $* £*$*&> 

Their theriogka! riewe are 
bemerestri^TcAvirdMie &»immmm 
the Bawd Chureh party. l%etow*i rt jpn fri 
at present a minority in the Church Wf WuMMmt Mi iftp- 1 \ d *Tj *r V 2 * 
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ml Whrfl 4* € 

.^ <Nnp«v ipattnea^wos * nintwluMi 

k «PfMti’fo*ft *gbyC$ril tat**ffr- 

M i whrrttf ftt^i in) MkMnl it Qmmu 
fp-ltCtfe laagdag*. ItfsAvided into 
Is*, with Scripture proofr appended to 
bw firmly resisted the project of unit- 
<toaok with the Latin church, end hie do- 
gwbBahiog the Confession appears to have 
b» bring about, if possible, a union of the Oreok 
J'tritti the Reformed church. It agrees in almost 
eve r y point with the doctrine end discipline of Cal¬ 
vin, and shows evidently, on the pert of the author, 
• strong desire to bring about a reformation of the 
*Qreek church. The Qrooks to thia day strenuously 
h|ny fiha authenticity of Lu car's Confession, but 
b a mass of positive testimony ttffta fitvour, 
pieces it beyond a doubt. A second edition 
published by the author, with some additions 

A __ wtnprovements, during the year 1633. Various 

rifitiatt* speared also after ink death, particularly in 
4khBemh where it attracted much notice. 

LUCRBIA, a surname of Juno, as the giver o< 
tight, the name being derived from Let lux, light. 
v LUGBBlUg, a autname of Jupitm- among the an- 
dntfimtn. 

- & LDCEBNARIUM (from Let. lucenta, a bmp), 
, gam* given to the evening service, in the earl) 
^ Jhriribn Church, because it commonly began when 
fltftttMwme on, and it wee necessary to light up 
tha apartment. 

LUCIA'S (tir.) DAT, a festival observed by the 
qhcwph uf Bomo on the 13th of December. 

“> vjUM&AIlBtB, the followers of Lucian, a presb> 
ferfA*M>, in the beginning of the fourth sen- 
held opinions in regard to the Person of 
aifr to those which were afterwards main- 
* ||r the Smti-Aricm. The school which he 
Antioch became famous, and amongst his 
warn M*eral of the heads of the Anan party, 
pb E use biu s of Nlcqmedie,Marie, audTheog- 
l h doubtful whether Lucian himself held 
^‘me, bat historically sptakiag, Dr. New- 
1 st bi iiir ilmiit ha tear****** 11 ^ 
wrfrilMlUtli MTii tint kl 
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fe stfii extant, and —, 
aadjarort* epoakef htofettoatoorbigb 

nw km IpfMftii iU tliirih 
tha yBKDb kkift tmdoubtal (til 


ftwfatf ifae iMA nlunnori faffoliMi ifti im 

ispw oouacti la 396 xri tb death of C^Artfitribw hr 
361, Anttoeh was the metropotis ot tirtkorifttaAa* 
Alexandria wm cf the orthodox party. fbemAas, 
tinch originated the attack upon thecWoftftAw Mg 
decision of the council of Nice. In A) *mni* 
heresy first showed itself in the shape atgSedd* 
Ananism when Lucian's creed was produced* Mfftlb 
too, in this and subsequent council*, tiegMopniNl 
on Arianism wore conducted with the wtMft 
church. At Antioch lastly, and at Tyre, a ’ & Q$r 
gas see, the sentence of condemnation was prottomeed 
upon Athanasius. The ImcuihuU, therefore, bay 
mail be considered a* hating exercised an infiMOOe 
whioii long survived the death of then leader. 

LUCIFERIAN8, the followers of the famous 
Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, in the fourth 
century. The first appearance which this keen end, 
indeed, somewhat intemperate opponent of the All¬ 
ans makes in eoclesiastiosl histoiy, is as legate along 
with Eusebius of VcroeUi, from Tope Liberia* to 
the great council of Milan, which was held fat 855. 
The Emperor Constanuus presided, and so offensive 
to the Arien emperor was the violeneo of Lucifer, 
tliat he was first cast into prison, and then driven 
from place to place as an exile. The many hard¬ 
ships and cruelties, however, to which he was ex¬ 
posed, had little or no effect In subduing bis fiery and 
irascible temper, which at length alienated from him 
both the eastern and western clergy,and even Athana¬ 
sius himself, whose cause he had so warmly a ro ot VS fd . 
Mis followers, who received the name of Luefyrimt, 
were few In number, but they regarded t hem s el ves 
as constituting the only pure ohurch on earth. A 
rooted aversion to Artamum was the (me prevailing 
sentiment which bound them together as a body. 
They held that no Arien bishop, and no bishop who 
had in any measure yielded (to the Arums, even al¬ 
though he repented and confessed his emus, amid 
enter the bosom of the church without foi felting Me 
ecclesiastical rank, and that all bishops and emirs 
•ho admitted the chum* of such person* to tpMf 
fptonttko of their privileges, ought to be ngpigNff 
as outossts from the Christian oommunioti. 

LOCINA, the goddem among the anAil Jgm 
man* who presided over ebildheerinm sad #4# 
ibaowter,also, a «magitoaifl»4i' 
the Oeahshm of the Wrth ofa aoaja btilMil* 
A was not tmasnai to have a A 
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Llim FUNEBRES—LUSTRATION. 


LUDI FUNEBRE3 (Lot. funeral gam n), cele- 
brat ad at the funeral pyre of distinguished person* 
among the ancient Greek* and Romans, They were 
private entertainments given by survivors in honour 
of their deceased friends, and were sometime* con¬ 
tinued for two or three day*. 8**6 Funeral Rites. 

LUDI LIBERAL, EB fiee Dionysw. 

LUDI MAONI R<*e Ciki'Enbian Games 

LUDI MARTIALES (Lit. martial gamps), ce¬ 
lebrated ever/ >,ar among the anchnt Romans, in 
tile circus, on the 1st of August, in honour of Matt, 
the god of war 

LiJKE’B (Sr), DAY, a Romish fintiial hold on 
the 18th of October in honour of Luke the Evange¬ 
list. It is observed in the Un ek tlunih on the same 
day. 

LUNA, the moon, wortJnppi ,1 Doth among tin* 
ancient Greeks and Romans Tin* lattu are said to 
have received tins mode of win ship /tom the Ha 
bines, in tlm time of Romulus Brutus Tullius 
built a temple in liotuun of this gnddiss on the Aven- 
tine Mil, winch »», tnlluwiil aiiei wards hy anniher 
on the Capitoknc ami a thud on the i’aUtine hill. 
See MooN-WoKsun*. 

LUFERCA, a goddiss aimmL' tin an< ent Ua 
bans, wlio was said to linvi nursed Romulus and Re 
mu* hi the fotm of a t>lu wolt hlu was tin vide 
of Lwptrau, and has soimtmus Ik* u uli ntitud with 
AWA LaHFNTI V fa In* h <n i ) 

LUPERCALIA, one of tin inn t uu n nt ti-ti\«l„ 
Celebrated by tin Romans on tin 1'ith of I ihm uy 
every year in honoui ol Lupprt us tin god ot it in 
Itty, or as vaiious wiitoi*. both (link and Ron m, 
allege, in honour of Pan I’htt.mh tails it the hast 
of wolves, and det lares it to hnu Ik < o ol a Instill 


feasted themselves, and indulged freely in wine, 
covered their bodies over with the skins of the goats 
which they bad sacrificed. Thus fantastically dress¬ 
ed they ran np and down the streets brandishing 
thongs of goat-skin leather, with which they Struck 
Mi they met, particularly women, who bailed the 
infliction of the sacred lash as a species of oemfo 
nisi lustration. This festival was long observed In 
commemoration of the founding of Rome, but hav¬ 
ing bm n neglected in the time of Julius Uttar, it 
was revived by Augustus, and con turned to be Cele¬ 
brated until the roign of the Emperoi Auastaeius. 

LlTbUfT, the most ancient ord»*i of priests 
among the Romans They were ‘■acred to Pan, the 
god of the country, and partinihrly of shepherds 
whose lloiks he guarded Plutarch derive* the 
name from lupti, a she unit, and traits tin origin oi 
then institutum to tin fabulous-lx wolf which Mick 
led Romulu*' and lb mus They formed onginally a 
college, conm-ting of two tlassts, the Fabu or Fit 
inant, and the (Jvintiilu or *luuutdhtni In regard to 
thtir precise number onginally w< have no certain 
information It is most prolwhh that theit office 
was not toi lift but onlv fm i *'trtaiu time They 
were held in great homuit unong thi jnople Julius 
('.i vat mstiMitid a thud i lass ol Lupirci under the 
name of Julu or Jvhaiu iiidowmg them with cur- 
tun rev dims, of which, however thev were after- 
n uds dcjumd At hist the Iupnei were taken 
Hum tin in hir ilft-Ms of Micntv hit in course of 
turn the whole onlii it 11 into ili-t | ittf 

Ll’l’KRl’Us nti am lent It dmn god, worshipped 
by shepherds, itndci tin id, a that he protected their 
floths Horn violvis, and also mulcted the sheep 
mon fruitful lit lus not unfn'qut ntlv liecn idett- 
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H was the genitall> ticuvid opinion that tin At 
radians, At the period ot tin u immigration into Itnl\ 
under the conduit of Eiwdti, introduced it among 
the natives. Rut in whale it i way it may have tint 
come among thi Homans, it was m some way or 
Other connected with tin well kuown hgend th.it 
RoMiulu* and Renmn, tin fust toundem of Home, 
wefo suckled by a she wolf, and, accordingly, the 
rites of the btqtttrttUa were observed m tlie Lupcr- 
cnl, which was supposed to have been the place 
where this strange nursing was cametl on On the 
appointed day of the festival, the Lujcluoi (which 
see), assembled and offered sacrifices of gnats and 
young dog*. The ceremony which followed was of 
a peculiar kind, and difficult of explanation. Two 
youths of liigb rank wore led forward to the Lttperci, 
who, having dipped a sword ie the Mood of one Of 
the victims which had boon sacrificed, touched their 
foreheads with it; after which some of the other 
priests odvaneed forward and wiped off the Wood 
with a plow of wodUen rag which had been dipped 
in milk The youth* now burst into a fit of laugh¬ 
ter, and forthwith the general merriment which char¬ 
acterised this festival began. The priests haring 


tin un nut ft -til'll Li i*ni( alia plinth see), wav 
anmiiiUv ulebratid 

U’srRATION purification from u-iemonial de- 
tileimnt Tint wtu> eftccted tiom very early time* 
hy \ui utiun (value 1v see) in watei Among the 
aiiuiutOHeks and Romans, wunfins were generally 
arcoinpnmi d hy histmtiona, which were performed 
liy sprinkling water by means of a branch iff laurel 
or olive, or by mean* of the wtjxrgilltim, as it wg|ri 
called among the Romans, or cherntp* among the’ 
Greeks. Individuals, cities, and even states under¬ 
went solemn lustration when defiled hy crime, or, OS 
was often done, with a view to call down the Messing 
of the gods. Field* were lusinted at the Ambar- 
Vaua (which see), and sheep at the PAtlMA 
(which see). Hie armies of the Romans were hs> 
traced before taking the field, and their Sects before 
setting sail. On all these occasions sacrifice* were 
offered, and the victims eul into pieces were carried 
three times round the object to be iostroted; prayfcf 
being eft the while offered to the god*. Who¬ 
ever Rome itself or *«y other city in the empire, 
Was visited with any calamity, the anifonn pteetitw 
was forthwith to subject it to lustration. The whafe 






















LUTEI—LUTHER (Marto). 
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Roman people, indent!, underwent Itmtratiou every 
live years, when sacrifices called Swirtaurilia were 
offered, eonsUling of a pig, a sheep, and an ex. The 
people assembled on the occasion in the Campus 
Martius, am] sacrifice* having been offered, the vic¬ 
tims were carried thrice round the multitude. This 
ceremony was called a lustrum, and being a quin¬ 
quennial rite, the word was often u.-ed to don.itc the 
space of five years. 

LUTE! (I*it. earthy), a term of reproach applied 
by the Origttiisls to the orthodox in tin' nm'icnt 
Cliristian church. 

LUTHER (Martin). This illustrious Reformer 
was born at Eislebcn iu Saxony, on Dm 10th Nmcm. 
her 1493, and on the following day tie was baptised 
by the name of Martin, in honour of the saint on 
whose festival he was born. Ilia parents wete at 
that time iu limnMe circumstances. hut of industrious 
lutbits, and correct mural character. Martin was sent 
to school at a very early age. His father wo* 
a man of want) unaffected piety, ami might often Im 
heard praying beside the bedside of his son, that the 
Lord would make him partaker of hi* grace., and lit 
him for usefulness in propagating the pure, doetniie of 
Christ. To his dying hour Luther spoke with the 
greatest respect of b.s parents, Intt at the same titm- 
he was wont frequently to say tluif they had acted 
towards him with too much w eerily in los child 
hood. “My parents,” he confesses, “treated me 
with eo much strictness, that I became perfectly 
spirit-broken, ran away to a monastery, and became 
a monk; their intentions were good, but they kimw 
not how to apportion the punishment to the ntfenee.” 
He remained under his father’s roof till he had at 
laiiitid his fourteenth year, when he was sent to 
Magdeburg to prosecute his studies, litre he re¬ 
mained only a year when lie removed to Eisenach, 
where hi» mother’s relatives resided. In this place he 
became connected with a choral school, at which the 
*ons of indig'n( persons were received and instructed 
gratia, while in return they were expected to sing 
during Divine worship in the churches, and also from 
bouse to house when they solicited 'rontrihuiions, 
and thus aided the fund* of the institution. Much >t 
mode of earning his bread was sufficiently hurniliat 
ing to young Luther, and it gate him no small relic, 
therefore, when a pious woman of the name of Cotta 
took him into her house, where he was enabled to 
apply to his studies without being distracted by 
anxiety about his worldly support. In his eighteenth 
year, in lfiOl, Marlin Luther went to study a* tlte 
University of Erfurt, where his father, whose cir- 
had before this time undergone consider- 
able improvement, sujiported him, though with great 
personal exertion and sacrifice. Having studied 
philosophy with diligence and success, he began to 
tiisn ms attention to the subject of jurisprudence. 
While tins engsged in the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, ho met with a Latin Bible in the library 
« Erfurt, which on careful examination he found to 


be * treasure of divine knowledge. His attention 
was jmrtietilarly attracted by the history of Hannah 
ami her son Samuel, which he read with peculiar 
delight. This pci (taps tended to give him a relish 
for the Word of God, and ait earnest desire to be 
more fully acquainted with its precious contents. 

I ait tier now devoted himself to the study of scho¬ 
lastic divinity, in which every educated man of that 
time w.is expected to be versed. Nor was this to 
him an unprofitable acquisition, preparing him as it 
did lor lichiim; ail the more sintressfiilly tlie htuDtw 
o! the Hi formation. His health, however, was not 
n fifth injured by the assiduity with which Im pro- 
hec.itcd hie researches into till* duel rim * of thtt 
schoolmen. ill n'liscqiu-nee of exci attire mental 
exertion, a deep shade of iricliuitholj' settled upon 
his spirits, and rcndciiul hi* youthful day* unhappy. 
Sirugulingagaiust this painful depression, he perse- 
Vered in his studies, and ohtniiii-d from the uniter- 
sity the decrei. fir-t ol Huiholor, mid then of line 
for of I’liilosophv. lie now liegau to gitn pnlilie 
lecture* on varioiih subjects, p;irti<-liWly on the 
physics and monils of Aristotle. While thus im 
incised in m ctdui pm suits, a singular and awful 
event occurid which suddenly gave a new direction 
to his who!,- future life. This was the sudden death 
ot his intimate friend Alexius, who, while Standing 
by his aid*-, was killed in a moment by a Hash of 
lightning. An event »( this kind produced a power¬ 
ful cfleel upon the susceptible mind of Luther. He 
resolved to assume the monastic prol’essimi, and ac¬ 
cordingly , lie was enrolled in n monastery of Angus- 
tine liiais. The inorite-, hv ulmh he was actuftlcd 
in takim* this Hpjiaicully ptecq.iiaic step, ho thus 
explained Sixteen year.* laid.- "I was never ill 
heart a monk, nor was it t<> mortify the lust of 
ileshiy Hppetilcii, lint loiiiiciited with honor ami the 
tear of dentil. 1 took a Inried and court mined vow." 
Tin* mder which Luther joined was imtkcd tor its 
di-e/filine and rnridnnty, Ills ardent wish in be¬ 
coming a monk was to obtain pcaci with (Ital by 
ri ligioits exercises, hut in this he v.«s disappointed, 
and lie. sought in vain amid profound darkness to 
obtain the light of life. His formal entry into the 
e-imvent took place in 1 fiOfi. lie continued a few 
yi-artt in the monartery. wh-re all ins time which 
waa not spent in exercises nt dev..inn. or penance 
was employed in ardent study. At ihis period Lu¬ 
ther perused with diligence Dm writing* of Augus¬ 
tin. The strictness and al-stemiousm ss of hi* uto- 
naatic life uodermined his naturally strong constitu¬ 
tion. 1’itB of depression frequently came over him. 
Once on an occasion of this kittd, he locked huuseti 
into his cell for several days, refusing to admit any 
one: and at last his floor being broken opan, ha was 
found in a state of insensibility, from which he waa 
recovered by means of music, of which he waa pas* 
aionaiely fond, and which was hi* sola recreation. 

In ItiOS, Luther wa* invited to occupy a chair ol 
philosophy at Wittenberg J hut although he accepted 
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thin office, he still retained his monastic connection, 
and accordingly, he took up his residence in a house 
of the same order in Wittenberg. His lectures both 
on physics and moral philosophy were much admired 
and well attended. In n short time, however, after 
ho had taken up his residence at the university, he 
was called iiy the senate to fill the office of preacher, 
which, though he shrunk from it at first on account 
of its heavy responsibility, ho was at. length pre¬ 
vailed upon to accept. With great diffidence he first 
made trial of ids powers in the monastery, then in 
the private chapel of the castle, and publicly in the 
paristi church. Ilis pulpit addresses, which were 
characterized by much unction, and very frequent 
appeals to the Word of Clod, were received with un¬ 
usual approbation. Not long after this he was in¬ 
vested with tiie honourable title of Bachelor of 
Theology, and at the same time he acquired the 
right to give theological lectures. This was the 
position best suited to Ins inclinations and peculiar 
gift*. lie now felt himself in his proper sphere, and 
therefore, lie devoted his whole energies to the high 
duties of Ids sacred calling. He gave lectures on 
the Old and New Testaments, which displayed so 
nduuto an acquaintance with tlm Word of find,'as 
well as with the writings of the Fathers, that he 
speedily earned for himself a high reputation as a 
theological lecturer. 

The estimation in which I.uther was held among 
tho Augnstiuinn monks led Stnupitz, the vicar-general 
of the order in Germany, to select him as a suitable 
person to undertake a mission to Rome. The ob¬ 
ject of tiiis mission, according to some writers, was 
the settlement of disputes winch had arisen in his 
order; according to others, to obtain permission for 
invalid brethren to eat meat in cases of great bodily 
weakness. Whatever may have been his errand, be 
set out for Home in 1610. Hi« feelings on coining 
in sight of the. great city he thus describes: *• When 
I first beheld Home, I fell prostrate to the earth, 
and raising my hands, exclaimed, God save thee 
Romo, thou seat of the Holy One; yea, thrice holy 
from the blood of the sainted martyrs, which has 
been ehed within thy walls.” The veneration, how¬ 
ever, with which he first looked upon the city, 
B|>e«dUy gave place to very different feeling*. The 
frivolity and corruption of the lower grades of the 
clergy, and the infamous lives of the superior orders, 
awakened in his mind the utmost indignation, and 
even contempt. Yet in spite of all these enormities, 
iio still considered Rome a place of extraordinary 
sanctity, and he returned home to Germany a firm 
tadiover in the Holy Father. As an aoknowledg 
ment of Luther's merit as a lecturer, as well as on 
aecoont of the skilful execution of his Roman mis* 
••on, the title of Doctor of Divinity wm conferred 
on him at the instigation of Staupitm. In Witten- 
berg, bis popularity and influence daily increased. 
Such was the confidence reposed in him, that he was 
intrusted with the superintendence and visitation of 


about forty monasteries, which were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the vicar-general. This office afforded 
him ample opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the vices and defects of a monastic life, and thus 
tended to prepare and qualify him for afterwards 
undertaking the responsible duties of a Reformer. 
The different offices, both secular and spiritual, 
which he was now called upon to discharge, formed 
also an admirable training for his future sphere ot 
action. Meanwhile, lie was a most devoted sou of 
the Romish church, aud firm beHuvcr in the infalli¬ 
bility of the Pope. 

Till tho year 1517, Luther had continued quietly 
to prosecute his work as a preacher of the gosjiel, 
and a lecturer on Theology, to the edification ot 
many, who eagerly longed for a clear and intimate 
acquaintance with Divine truth. An event, how¬ 
ever, occurred at thin time, which opened up for him 
an entirely new career. The Papal treasury had 
become well nigh exhausted, and the sale of indul¬ 
gences was resorted to with the view of opening new 
resources. John Tetzel, a Dominican friar, was 
selected as an active agent in carrying on this lucra¬ 
tive trade. Travelling through Germany, this un¬ 
scrupulous monk had readied JUterbock, in the 
neighbourhood of Wittenberg, when Luther, dis¬ 
gusted at the shameless traffic in indulgences, 
preached against them as tending openly to encour 
age immorality, and ho even published a sermon os 
the subject. Tie had now entered the field against 
tho abuses of the Church of Homo, and on the 31st 
of October 1617, he took a still holder step by affix¬ 
ing to the church of the castle of Wittenberg, ninety 
five Theses or sentences on the sale of indulgences, 
challenging any man to a public disputation on the 
point. '< This," says Pfizer, “was the first electric 
llash from the torch that was kindled at the martyred 
Huss's funeral pile, and, reaching the remotest 
corner of the land, gave the signal of mighty future 
events.” “ In less titan fourteen days," writes a con¬ 
temporary’, “ these Theses were read through every 
pan of Germany; and ere four weeks hod elapsed, 
they had overspread the whole of Christendom, as if 
the angels of heaven had been the messengers to 
exhibit them to universal gaze." The wonderful 
effect produced by the publication of Luther’s Theses 
moved Tetzel to attempt a reply. lie issued accord¬ 
ingly, at Frankfort on the Oder, a series of one hun¬ 
dred and aix propositions, designed to establish tho 
authority of the Pope, as well ss of all tho clotgy 
deputed by him, to forgive sins. In this production 
of tlm Dominican monk, the Propositions of Lather 
were one and all condemned as an no caned heresy. 

In the beginning of the yeas 1518, a meeting of 
Augustine monks took place at Heidelberg, at Mtfcb 
Luther, according to invitation, attended. Hot, be 
fore a iaige'assembty, ha disputed against five doctors 
of divinity upon twenty-eight theological and twelve 
philosophical Propositions, and the argumentative 
power, as well a* scriptural research, which ho 
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brought to bear upon tiw> traditionary dogmas of the 
church, showed him to bo a polemic of no common 
order. On his return to Wittenberg, ho wrote, in 
answer to TetwI'a Counter-Propositions, his Reso¬ 
lution* or explanations of his Theses, a treatise in 
which he brought prominently forward the truth that 
no nun could be justified hut by faith ; ami defend 
iug himself with great ability against the charge <>*' 
heresy, he declared his intention of keeping to tin 
Holy Scriptures, the resolutions of Councils and tin 
Papal decrees. This publication he sent to the 
Pope, Leo X., accompanied by a very humble lot 
ter, dated 30th May 1613. The enemies of l.utlu r 
uow assailed hint on every side, but he stood hi-, 
ground with intrepid mnnfuluess. At the conclusion 
of one of the pamphlets, which he published at tins 
time, he breaks forth in those impassioned words: 
“ Now, farewell, thou blasphemous, corrupt, unholy 
Home! At length the wrath of (Sod is coming over 
thee, aa ihoti hast deserved; because, notwithstand¬ 
ing the many prayers that have been so continually 
offered for thee, it las been thy unceasing endeavour 
to become more abominable. We would have healed 
liabylon, Ian she is not healed; forsake her, that 
she may become the habitation'of devils, and the 
hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean 
and hateful bird; wild beasts of tbe desert shall be 
there; their houses shall la 1 lull of doleful creatures, 
and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there, and the cormorant and bittern shall possess it; 
and let the line of confusion be stretched out upon 
it, that it tnav remain full of idolaters, perjurers, 
apostates, and murderers 1 Heloved reador, faro thee 
well I forgive that warmth, with which grief and 
indignation of heart have tilled my speech." 

The keenness with which the controversy was 
maintained ou both sides, awakened so wide an in- 
te.rcat among all clanscti of the people, that the Km 
purer Maximilian wrote a letter to the Pope claim¬ 
ing his interference, and ode ring to secure tin 
thorough execution of his decree whatever it might 
be. Leo, however, though seated in the Pontifical 
chair, was too indifferent to all tiat* ttganM reli¬ 
gion to take any active, concern in what he tnr.si- 
dered as a mere monkish quarrel. At the iustiga 
tion of others, he called upon the Elector of .Saxony 
to withdraw hia protection from Luther, and ms a 
proof of his obedience to the papal char, to deliver 
the heretical monk to the Cardinal legate Thomas 
Cajetaa, to whom his Holiness had given the fob 
lowing explicit instructions;—“The Cardinal shall 
immediately summon Luther, who is to be regarded 
as a confirmed heretic, and compel him to appear 
before him, and in case of need to call in the assist¬ 
ance of the civil power. When in Rome, lm shell 
be kept in safe custody, till fttrther orders arc given 
to bring him before tire Apostolic chair.* but if lie 
ehnO humble himself, and give true sign* of repent¬ 
ance before the Cardinal, and freely and spoutaw- 
oualy beg forgiveness, the Cardinal is empowered to 


receive him again into the bosom of the church. 
Should he however persist in obstinacy, and the le¬ 
gate not succeed in seising hia person, he is com¬ 
manded to declare him, and all who adhere to and 
follow him, heretics, excommunicated, Mid accursed. 
All (ho members of the umpire are commanded, 
under pain of anathema and interdict, to tend assist¬ 
ance to the legate, in the execution of his commis¬ 
sion." 

Luther was forthwith summoned to Rome to 
answer to a charge of heresy, but he refused to obey 
the summons, declaring his readiness, however, to 
appear and to defend his cause Ixdoro pious, ini|kar- 
tmt. mid learned judges in (Icimmiv, Tho univer¬ 
sity of Wittenberg, and other* trieudly to him, tutor- 
ceded with the Pope, and accordingly tho citation to 
Rome was chanced into a summon* to Augsburg, 
which Luther declared hi* intuition to obey, Homo 
kind Iriemls, con.vrned f«t the safety of his vahuiblo 
life, attempted to dissuade him I'rotu Id* purpose, but 
regardless of danger, and confiding in the protection 
of heaven, be set out for Augsburg, which he leached 
unharmed, and look up Ids lodgings in an Augustine 
conienl. lie bad three interviews with tho Cardi¬ 
nal Caiman, the Pope’s legate, at each of which bn 
used all the arguments lie could command to imliuo 
Luther to vcmiuiieu his heresies; but all was una 
vailing. That nothing might be leh undone to 
cll'eet a settlement ol the dispute, Luther addressid 
two let tent to the Cardinal tillering to remain ailunt 
on the controverted points, provided t-tputl silence 
were imposed upon his adversaries. Rut to neither 
of hi* letter* did he obtain a reply ; and m-etmlmgly, 
he quitted Augsburg. The locate complained bit¬ 
terly to the Elector of Luther's sudden departure, 
and entimtcd Fivdi rie either to send Luther to 
Rome, or to expel loin Iroln In* dominions. Find¬ 
ing that tbe prince, who had so generously thrown 
the ilucid ol bo protection over him, miulu t.ow on 
his account be br Might into collision v. itli the Pope. 
In; resolved that rather than bring the Elector into 
trouble, hi* would leave hi* territories, and rniiiioU 
his wav unto the Lord. Thfi- def>tinitiation, how¬ 
e'er, wan changed, and the Kleitor iviicted the Car- 
iliiial * proposal to expel him from his dominions. 

Notwithstanding the urgent ivpir,ent)iti<i)m ol 
Cnjclan, tho Pope took no unlive Hop* against Lu- 
(her, hut contented hiuisi.lt with issuing a general 
deen e. in wliicli the Pupa! doctrine n -peuting iiidul- 
genres was confirmed, and e'ery tenet to the con¬ 
trary was forhaid* n und» r pain id cxcoiuinunicatiou. 
Loo finding that Cairtan Jin<t failed in amimplUhing 
the object of hi* in*reir-tions, dispatched anew agent 
in the prr*on of Charles John Miliitx, Papal Nuncio 
and Privy Out* illor, with general Inst ructions to 
adopt whatever saps he might consider beat filled to 
put an end to the dispute. Till* papal emissary 
arrived in Saxony toward* tlic close of 1518, bringing 
with )dm the QtAikn Mm, o» a present from the 
P-.jie to the- Lhutoi Frederic. Miltite had the sago- 
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city to perceive that matter* woin in a very different 
*t&te in Germany from what had Ihjwii represented at 
Rome. He noon *aw the general popularity of Luther'* 
cause, and the necessity therefore of adopting con¬ 
ciliatory measure*. He solicited a meeting with him 
therefore at Altenburg. The I'.lector consented to 
this arrangement, and Luther appeared on the day 
appointed. The nuncio was favourably impressed 
with the aspect and address of the Reformer, con¬ 
versed with him with the utmost apparent candour, 
and was seemingly affected even to tears. Luther 
declared Ins readiness to listen to the proposals of 
I ho nuncio, and at his suggestion lie addressed a let¬ 
ter to Pope Leo, promising to be silent on the sub¬ 
ject of indulgences, if silence were likewise imposed 
on ids adversaries, ami declaring that lie would 
admonish tiie people zealously to honour the Roman 
church. 

Thus the controversy scorned on the point of 
being amicably terminated, but an event occurred 
almost immediately after, which rendered Luther’s 
reconciliation with Rome almost hopeless. Hr. < Kek, 
the author of the Olidisken, bad challenged Carl- 
stadt to a public, disputation on the contested points 
of theology, and in thirteen Theses which he had 
written in preparation for the discussion, lie attacked 
Luther’s declaration on indulgences. I.uther op¬ 
posed these by thirteen other Theses, in which he 
declared that the assumption of the Church of Rome 
to be the head of all other churches is contradicted 
by the approved histories of eleven hundred years, 
by tho text of the Iloly Scriptures, and by the reso¬ 
lutions of the council of Nice. A public discussion, 
accordingly, was held in Leipsic, between Kek on 
the one side, and Carlstadt and Luther on the oilier. 
Tiie first week tlm dispute was between Kek and 
Cnrlstadt on the subject of Free-Will; and on the 
second week tlm discussion was between Kek and 
Luther on the primacy of the Pope. In the. third 
week, Eek again disputed with Luther on repen¬ 
tance, purgatory, indulgences, and the power of the 
priesthood to forgive sins. The last three days were 
spout in discussions 'between Kek and Carlstadt. 
The universities of Paris and Krfurt were proposed 
and accepted as arbiters in the dispute, but Luther 
reserved to himself the power of appeal from the 
universities to a council. In the course of the de¬ 
bate, the Reformer made a concession of which he 
afterwards repented, acknowledging tiie Pope as 
laird of the church by human consent. lie had 
said enough, however, to rouse tiie anger of his op¬ 
ponents, who lost no time in laying before the 
Elector of Saxony serious complaints respecting 
Luther’s heresies. This led to a counter declaration 
on the part of Luther and Carlstadt; and besides, 
Luther was called to publish a reply to the Francis¬ 
cans, who charged him with having written fifteeu 
heretical propositions. While thus engaged in sliarp 
content inn, and harassed by opposition from many 
quarters, the Wait of the Reformer was cheered by 


learning that his conduct in the Leipsic disputation 
was warmly approved, and that his writings had 
been very favourably received both in Italy and 
France. The Hussites of Bohemia addressed to him 
letters of congratulation on the noble stand which ho 
bad made against the corruptions of the church. 
Thus encouraged to proceed in the work of Refor¬ 
mation, Luther published several treatises pn points 
of theology, which attracted great attention, and in¬ 
creased his popularity. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned a Sermon on the Sacrament of the Body aud 
Blood of our Lord, with a frontispiece representing 
the sacramental cup. In this production the Romish 
doctrine of the efficacy of tiie sacraments ex open 
operato was assailed with great ability, and the neces¬ 
sity of faith on the part of the communicant was 
clearly proved from Scripture. In regard to tho de¬ 
nial of tiie cup to the laity, Luther maintained that the 
Bohemian church was guilty of no heresy in admin¬ 
istering the sacrament in both kinds, and that it was 
by all means desirable to celebrate the sacrament 
exactly as Christ bad instituted it when on earth. 
The publication of this sermon caused a great sensa¬ 
tion, not only in Saxony, but in various other parts 
of Germany, nnd particularly in Bohemia, where it 
was the means of adding no fewer tiiun six thousand 
persons to the body of the reformed. 

Miltitz, the Papal nuncio, was exceedingly anxious 
to bring to a satisfactory settlement tiie dispute be¬ 
tween Luther and the Pope. To effect if possible 
this object, he lmd frequent interviews with the 
Reformer, but without success. Towards the end of 
August 1520. the Augustine* held a general chapter 
in Kislcbeu, at which tiie nuncio attended, and pre¬ 
vailed upon them to use their intlueiice witli Luther 
to induce him to make formal submission to tbs 
Pope. A bull of excommunication was daily ex¬ 
pected from Rome, and more especially as Eck, the 
violent enemy of Luther, had proceeded thither s 
few months before. The enemies of the Reformei 
were unwearied in their attempts to injure him, by 
propagating calumnies and misrepresentations in re¬ 
gard both to liia motives and sentiments. To obviate 
the evil influence of these rumours upon the minds 
of rulers and men of power, he addressed explanatory 
letters to several, and among others to Charles V., 
who had been shortly before chosen Emperor of 
Germany. 

About this time, Lntliar published a Treatise on 
Good Works, in which lie set forth Faith in contra¬ 
distinction to Works, as the sole ground of man’s 
justification before God. This iff course struck at the 
root of the. Romish doctrine on the subject of justifi¬ 
cation, and placed Luther in an attitude of complete 
antagonism to tiie creed of the church. He was in 
duced by Miitita, however, to take one more step to 
bring aboAi a reconciliation, by addressing a letter 
to the Pope, along with a short Essay which he had 
written on Christian Liberty. Bis letter to Leo X. 
breathed so strong a spirit of independence, that tlm 
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only result which was likely to flow from it was, 
that matters must ere long come to a crisis, M Al- 
though 1 have beeu compelled." *av*> the bold and 
intrepid Reformer, “by some 0 f your unchristian 
flatterers, who liave utterly without provocation as¬ 
sailed me, to appeal to a free ami Christian council; 
I have still never Buffered my mind to he so far 
estranged from you, as not from my inmost heart to 
have wished the best things for you and the Pupal 
chair, and made them the subject of my earnest daily 
prayer to God. I supplicate you, Holy Father law,, 
to aceupt my apology, and believe me'to be a man. 
who would be far from any attempt to he umluiiihl 
towards your person, and be assured that 1 am rath-r 
filled with the warmest sentiments of regard unit 
veneration. To every man I am prepared togi e 
way in all things, but the word of God 1 dare neither 
abandon nor deny. Yet it is true 1 hme handled 
the Romish court rather roughly, but neither you, 
nor any man on earth, nau deny it to Ins viler and 
more abominable than ever was Sodom, Gmtmvrah, 
or Babylon ; ami so far as 1 can perceive, its wicked¬ 
ness is neither to be reformed nor rooted out. Imt is 
practised so shamefully in the face .of day, that the 
Romish church, in former times so holy, is now be¬ 
come a dcu filled with every crime, a sink of nil 
iniquity, the inctrop ilis and empire of sin, death, and 
everlasting destruction. While you, most Ilulv 
Father Leo, sit like a lamb among wolves, and like 
Daniel among the lions, or Ezekiel among the scor¬ 
pions, what cAn you, who are but an individual, do 
against such a host of monsters? And although you 
might chance to have the countenance of three or 
j i four learned and pious Cardinals, what are t hey 
j: amidst so great a host ? Sooner would you fall by 
;, poison, than succeed iri checking so x ile a pestilence. 
The glory of the Pontificate is departed. The wrath 
of God is come upon it for ever. Hostile to a gen¬ 
eral council, unwilling to receive correction, or sub¬ 
mit to be reformed; still a i iolont unchristian de¬ 
meanour will not prevent the fulfilment of what has 
bft'm declared respecting the mother of .harlots the 
ancient Babylon. ‘We would have healed Babylon, 
but ahe is not healed, forsake her.’—der. li. There¬ 
fore it has always grieved me, Oh, pious 1-eo, that 
you have become Pope in such a time as this, You 
were worthy to liave been Pope in Itetter (lays. The 
Romish chair is unworthy of you, the Evil Spirit 
should rather be chosen to fill it, for he assuredly 
baa more influence in Babylou than you. 1 ’ 

Before this letter was written, & bull of excommu¬ 
nication against Luther, containing a formal condem¬ 
nation of his writings, had been despatched from 
Rome by the hands of Eck, and the language of the 
letter just cited was not likely to induce its recall. 
The Papal bull met with liftle encouragement in 
Germany, and independently of the nature of the 
document, great offence was taken tliat the personal 
enemy of Luther was chosen as its bearer. The 
Reformer now drew up an appeal from the Pope to 
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a council; and in a letter to Sfialatiti, he say s, *• l 
despise it, and pull it in pieces as a wicked, lying, 
mid infamous bull." The people in some places now 
began to burn the writings of Luther, and in return 
he caused the p»i*al decretals to be committed to the 
flames in the presence of a crowd of doctors, masters 
of arts, and students; and throwing the bull of ex¬ 
communication into the tire with his own hands, he 
cxilaimed, ‘•Because thou host grieved the saints of 
the Lord, so mayesl tlum he grieved and condemned 
hv the everlasting tire." After this decisive step by 
which he openly throw off the Papal yoke, lie pub¬ 
lished a doclarutiiiii vindicating his conduct. 

i.uther now lell as if entirely set at liberty, tho 
tic which had so long bound him to Rome being 
finally and lor ever severed. From this time he as¬ 
sumed the attitude of an open and uncompromising 
foe of the Pope and all his emissaries. Not that he 
was insensible of, oi iiidillereiil to, the danger of Ins 
position, Imt hr was so (irmly impressed with the 
belief that the truth of God was on Ins sole, that he 
felt no inclination to shrink from the responsible 
work which he Imd nndeitaken. Ile neipiircd fresh 
stimulus by the issuing of u bull from the Pope. 
Willi indefatigable industry lie wrote pamphlet alter 
pamphlet, exposing the errors both in doctrine, and 
practice of the. (llmrcli of Rome. His enemies were 
enraged, ami such was the madness of their resent 
ment, that had not a special Providence watched 
over his valuable life, it would have been sacrificed 
without remorse. 

About the middle of the year 1LJO. Luther puls 
lished nn address to the f'lirislian nobles of Ger¬ 
many. containing proposals fm a comprehensive 
reform of the churrli. and exhibiting a lively por¬ 
traiture of the abuses which in tin- course of time 
had crept into its constitution ami government. 
When Lulhot wiote this nddn-s-. In- did not regard 
a total breach with the Pope and the church as 
necessary, hut trusted, oral least Imped, that a com¬ 
plete reformation of abuses might yet lie elicit, d. , 
But on the 3d of .lannary 1521, the Papal hull of ex 
communication against him was repeated, and the, pie - 
vioits conditional semei.ee. was converted into an mi 
conditional decree. The young Emperor of (ierninny , 
Charles V., was to preside at the Diet of Worm -, • 
which was at hand, and he requested the Elector nt 
Saxony to send Luther thither, promising to haul J 
him examined by wise und learned men, and to pet - 
tnit no injury to befall him. The Elector, however, i 
in his anxiety to preserve Luther from danger, do- ! 
dined the Emperor’s proposal, but at the same lime j 
requested to have the opinion of Luther on the I 
point. The reply of the Reformer was firm and tk- j 
ei.led: “If 1 am summoned," said lie, 1 1 will go 
even though I imet needs be carried there in my 
bed, for I cannot doubt that the Emperor’s call is 
likewise God * call.” He received a formal citation 
to appear at the Diet, along with an Imperial safe • 
conduct, and accordingly, be travelled to Worms in 
2 o 
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the beginning of April 1521. Many were the at¬ 
tempts made by bis friends to dissuade him from 
prosecuting this journey, but remaining proof alike 
against the anxiety of his friends, and the threats of 
hia enemies, he replied, 11 If they were to make a fire 
between Wittenberg and Worms, which would reach 
to the heavens, f would still appear in the name of 
the T.ord, and enter the jaws of Behemoth, and 
treading between his great teeth, confess Christ, and 
leave him to do all his pleasure;” and when his 
J anxious friend Spalatin sent a messenger to urge him 
: not to come to Worms, ho answered, “ If there were 
■! a< many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
! roofs I would still enter it." 

{ hut her reached Worms on the Kith April 1521. 

Many of the noliility went to meet him, and as he 
entered the city, more, than two thousand people 
accompanied him to his lodgings. There lie was 
visited by many persons of great rank, who admired 
bis calmness and undaunted courage. The day after 
his arrival he was summoned to appear before the 
Diet, and having committed himself and his cause to 
God in secret prayer, lie proceeded to the place of 
meeting. As lie passed into the hall, many of the 
members addressed to him words of comfort and en¬ 
couragement. His writings having been produced, 
the question was put to him whether lie acknow¬ 
ledged them to tie ins, whereupon Luther immedi¬ 
ately replied in the affirmative. He was next asked 
il he would recant their contents, ami in reply to 
this question lie craved time for reflection, and the 
Emperor having granted him a day for consideration, 
the assembly broke up. The following day he was 
again entreated to recant, but ho plainly and (irmly 
refused to do so, adding that he could not retract his 
opinious unless he were convinced of their falsehood; 
nor could he consent to their being tried by any other 
rule than the Word of God. Finding the Reformer 
inexorable, his enemies called upon the Emperor to 
violate the safe-conduct, and thus imitate the con¬ 
duct of the council of Constance in the case.of John 
Hues. Charles, however, tirmly refused to act so 
treacherous a part,.and Luther was permitted to 
depart in safety. A few days after lie left the city, 
a severe edict was published in name of the Emperor, 
and by authority of the Diet, depriving him of all 
tlio privileges which rightly belonged to him as a 
subject of the empire, forbidding any prince to bar- 
hour or proteot him, and requiring all to coucur in 
seising his person as soon as the term specified in 
his safe-conduct was expired. 

This Edict of Worms, rigorous though it was, led 
lo no evil consequences in so tar as Luther was con¬ 
cerned. It proved indeed a dead letter. But the 
sudden disappearance of the Reformer occasioned no 
snmll anxiety to his friends, and triumph to his 
enemies. The Elector of Saxony, who had ever 
proved his warm and steady friend, no sooner heard 
that lie had left Worms, and was in danger of falling 
into the hands of his enemies, than he bethought 


himself of adopting a prudent precaution to secure 
his safety. The plan to which the Elector resorted 
is thus described by Dr. Robertson in his History 
of the Reign of Charles V.; “As Luther, on his 
return from Worms, was passing near Altenstein in 
Thuringia, a number of horsemen in masks rushed 
suddenly out of a wood, where the Elector had ap¬ 
pointed them to lie in wait for him, and surrounding 
his company, carried him, after dismissing all his 
attendants, to Wartburg, a strong castle not far dis¬ 
tant. There the Elector ordered him to be supplied 
with every thiug necessary or agreeable, but the 
place of his retreat waa carefully concealed, until the 
fury of the present storm against him began to 
abate, upon a change in the political situation of 
Europe. In this solitude, where he remained niuo 
months, and which he frequently called his Patmos, 
after the name of tiiat island to which the Apostle 
John was hanished, he exerted his usual vigour and 
industry in defence of his doctrines, or in confutation 
of his adversaries, publishing several treatises, which 
revived the spirit of his followers, astonished to a 
great degree, and disheartened, nt the sudden disap¬ 
pearance of their leader.” 

During his residence in the Wartburg, Luther was 
frequently visited with severe attacks of bodily ill¬ 
ness and mental distress. “ Believe me,” he says, in 
a letter to a friend, " I am delivered over to a thou¬ 
sand imps of Satan in this solitude; and it is much 
easier to contend with incarnate fiends, that is, 
men, than with spiritual wickedness in high places." 
His distresses, however, were not wholly of a per¬ 
sonal nature; he was deeply concerned for the de¬ 
graded state of the church and clergy. “ 1 sit here 
the whole day,” he writes to Melancthon, “picturing 
to myself the state of the church, and repeating from 
the eighty-ninth Psalm, ‘ Wherefore, O Lord, hast 
thou made all men in vain?’ O Lord God, what a 
frightful glass of divine wrath, is the cursed king¬ 
dom of the Roman antichrist, and I curse my hard¬ 
ness of heart, that 1 am not melted to tears, and my 
eyes become fountains of tears, to weep for the de¬ 
struction of my people; but there is no one who will 
arise, and stand in the breach against God, or make 
himself as a wall for the house of Israel, in these last 
days of divine wrath. Do thou therefore hold out 
to the end, as a servant of the Lord, and build up the 
walls and towers of Jleru r ' 4tlwn, tliej gtiMik 
thee. Thou knowest callin K. ‘hy gifts; I 
pray for thee, and foJ j he « alone i if m 7 prayera, 
which indeed I donot] doubt > «ail aught, do thou 
the same for me, and |®° WB jointly bear the 
burden. We alone slot together on the arena, and 
they will seek for thee i “ er 
During hia confinem . ® opfoiona of Luther 
continued to gain gmu , * n eveiy city of 

Saxony, Wit more partic * n Wittenberg, where 
hia doctrines bad taken < *®P i and there accord¬ 
ingly the first atep waa toward* an alteration 
in the established fortn^ 0 * worship, by abolishing 
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the celebration of private masses, and by doing away 
with the celebration of the communion in only one 
kind. But to avail ourselves of the clear and accu¬ 
rate statements of Dr. Robertson: 11 Whatever con¬ 
solation the courage and success of his disciples, or 
the progress of hi* doctrines in his own country, 
afforded Luther in his retreat, he there received in¬ 
formation of two events which considerably damped 
his joy, as they seemed to lay insuperable obstacles 
in the way of propagating his principles in the two 
most powerful kingdoms of Europe. One was, a 
solemn decree, condemning his opinions, published 
by the university of Paris, the most ancient, and, at 
that time, the most respectable of the learned socie¬ 
ties in Europe. The other was the answer written 
to his book concerning the Babylonish captivity by 
: Henry VIII. of England. That monarch, having 

j i been educated under the eye of a suspicious father, 

I 1 who, in order to prevent his attending to business, 

I j kept him occupied in the study of literature, still 

I I retained a greater love of learning, and stronger 

| habits of application to it, than are common among 
' princes of so active a disposition, and such violent 
i passions. Being ambitious of acquiring glory of 
every hind, as well as zealously attached to the 
Romish church, and highly exasperated against Ltt- 
! ther, who had treated Thomas Aquinas, his favourite 
j author, with great contempt, Henry did not think it 
j enough to exert his royal authority in opposing the 
! opinions of the Reformer, lmt resolved likewise to 
i combat them with scholastic weapons. With this 
' view he published his treatise on the Seven Sacra- 
j j ments, which, though forgotten at present, as bunks 
of controversy always are, when tho occasion that 
!; produced them is past, is not destitute of polemical 
ingenuity ami acuteness, and was represented by the 
flattery of his courtiers to be a work of such tvoud-r- ] 
! fid science and learning, as exalted him no less above j 
other authors in merit, than lie was distinguished > 
j among them by his rank. Tho Pope, to whom it j 
was presented with the greatest formality in full con¬ 
sistory, spoke of it in such terms, as if it 'had been ! 
dictated by immediate inspiration; and, as it testi- j 
mony of the gratitude of the church for hi* extraor- | 
j dinary zeal, conferred on him the title of Defender of j 
| the Faith, an appellation which Henry soon-forfeited j 
in the opinion of those from whom lie derived it, 
and which is still retained by his successors, though 
the avowed euemies of those opiuions, by contend¬ 
ing for which he merited that honourable distinction. 
Luther, who was not overawed, either by the autho¬ 
rity of the university, or the dignity of the monarch, 
soon published his animadversions on both, in a 
style no less vehement and severe, than he would 
have used in confuting his meanest antagonist. This 
indecent boldness, instead of*shocking his contem¬ 
poraries, was considered by them as a tie# proof of 
his undaunted spirit. A controversy managed by 
disputants so illustrious, drew universal attention; 
and such was the contagion of the spirit of innova¬ 


tion, diffused through Europe in that age, and so 
powerful the evidence which accompanied the doc¬ 
trines of the Reformers on their first publication, 
that, in spite both of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers combined against, them, they daily gained 
converts both in France and iu England.” I I 

The residence of Luther in the solitary castle of J 
the Wartburg tended more, perhaps, than almost j i 
any other event of his history, to mature his views 
u* to the nature and extent of the reforms which tho , 
condition of the Romish church required. It was in - 
ibis retirement also that lie commenced the greatest 
and the must useful of all his works—the translation 
ot the Bible into the Den turn language. In Ids Pat- ' 
•mis, as he ivas wont to call it, he actually finished ; 
the New Testament, lint though thus usefully em- |i 
ployed, the Inihl and rustless spirit of tho Reformer j 
longed t.o lie at. liberty, and to return to active duty. ;| I 
This wish became all the stronget alien lit learned | 
the unhappy excesses to which the Anabaptists nr i ! 

new prophets, as they railed lliemseltes, wen: push- j j 

iug bis doctrines respecting gospel liberty. In their ' 1 

extravagant enthusiasm, these men were busily pro- | 
pagatiiig the notion that Luther’s attempt at rotor- , j 
mat ion was neither sufficiently extensive nor radieal. 

They rejected infant baptism, anil boasted of Ik iug ; ■ 

favoured with immediate revelations from heaven. ; 
Under the influence of fnimlien) real, they were ex i ■ 
citing tumults, ami had succeeded in gaining over tu -J ; 
their side Luther's old friend and colleague Cml- j ; 
stadl. :. ! 

The excesses and disorders introduced hv the 
Anabaptists were far from being fnioiirahle to the , - 

progress of the Reformed cause, mid Luther's fears . \ 

itere stiongly aroused le f, on the contrary, the work , ‘ 

which Ik: had so much at heart, might he thereby : ! 

seriously imperilled. Enable, therefore, any longer ; 
to endure the Milituiiiicx* of his tel rent, lie left Wart j 
burg on the ,'id of Mutvli 152'«- , l resolved to take his 
pluce once more iu the aicna of active warfare. Tint 
return of the intrepid Herman monk excited tins I 
greatest rejoicings in Wittenberg, and pr-Klnce.il an 
immediate restoration of tranquillity. He addressed j 
a letter to the Elector, explaining the reioons of his | i 
return, and without delay set himself to an exposure ; 
of the. Zwickau prophets, and the c xtravagancie* of j ; 
Carletadt. Nor were his attempts to allay the tu- , j j 
muhs of the. public mind wholly tiiisueei-safiil; by ‘ | j 
his means petue and order were restored at Witten- - j j 
berg. j| j 

Leu X., who had long and ably filled the papal j! j 
chair, died on the 1st of December 1521, and hi* '.j j 
successor Adrian VI., who professed a strong desira ;! j 
to bring about a reformation of the church, awakened j 
such hitter feelings of enmity against himself iu , 
Rome, that his death, which occurred in September | 
1523, has been attributed to poison! The pontifical | 
chair was next occupied by Clement VII., who was 
devoted to the French party, and to some extent ! 
favourable to the Reformation. In the meantime, I 
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Luther and his fellow labourers, especially Melanc- 
thou, were scattering the seed of the new doctrine in 
all directions, and in a short lime reformed principle* 
pervaded the whole Electorate of Barony. A new 
Elector succeeded lo the government in 1525, and 
tinder his authority, Luther was permitted to intro¬ 
duce the new uml simple mode of worship in tire 
chapel of iho castle at Wittenberg. The Reforma¬ 
tion now began to exercise its due practical influ¬ 
ence. The cloisters in various places wore abandoned 
by the monks and nuns. In 1523, Luther mentions, 
in a letter to Bpalatiu, the escape of nine nuns from 
l heir convents, among whom Ire mentions-the name 
of Catharine von Rom, who afterwards became his 
wife. 

The estates of Uermany assembled in Ifiet at. Nu¬ 
remberg in 1524, and declared their desire to com¬ 
ply with the edict of Worms, as fur as possible, at 
the same lime urging the necessity fur a general 
council. Towards the end of the following year, a 
new Diet was held at Augsburg, ami afterwards re¬ 
moved to Spires. The object of this Diet was declar¬ 
ed by the emperor to he the extirpation of the Lu¬ 
theran heresy, and the execution of the edict of 
Worms. Such was the opposition, however, offered 
by the evangelical princes, that the Nuremberg de¬ 
cree alone was renewed in Augsburg, and the estates 
were recommended to take step* for having the Word 
oHlud, according to the true meaning and doctrine 
of the Universal Church, taught throughout their 
lauds without innovation or tumult. 

In the Diet at Spires, which was a prolongation of 
that, at Augsburg, the reform party so far prevailed, 
that the emperor’s demand for the enforcement of 
the edict of Worms was rejected; and the resolu¬ 
tion was adopted to send an embassy to the emperor, 
ro(|Ucsting him to come to Germany and call a coun¬ 
cil, and that, in the meantime, each government 
was to conduct the atHiirs of religion as they could 
answer to God and the emperor. In 1529, a Diet 
was hold at Spires, when it was decided by a ma¬ 
jority that lie should once more be requested to sum¬ 
mon within a year either a general council or a na¬ 
tional synod, and himself to preside. Those states 
of the empire, which had hitherto obeyed the edict 
of Worms, were enjoined to persevere in the obser¬ 
vation of it, and the other states were prohibited 
from attempting any further innovations in religion, 
particularly from abolishing the mass before the 
meeting of a general council. The favourers of the 
new doctrine entered a solemn protest against this 
decree, as unjust and impious. From this circum¬ 
stance they received the name of P-otestanta. “ Not 
satisfied with this declaration of their dissent," says 
Robertson, “ from the decree of the Diet, the Pro¬ 
testants sent ambassadors into Italy, to lay their 
grievances before the emperor, from whom they met 
with the most discouraging reception. Charles was 
t that time in dose union with the Pope, and soli- 
■ tons to attach him inviolably to his interest. Dur- 


iug their long residence at Bologna, they held many \ 
consultations concerning the most effectual means oi - 
extirpating the heresies which had sprung up in Ger- j 
many. Clement, whose cautious and timid mind the j 
proposal of a general council tilled with horror, even ] 
beyond what Popes, the constant enemies of such { 
assemblies, usually feel, employed every argument I 
to dissuade the emperor from consenting to that 1 
measure. He represented general councils as fac¬ 
tious, ungovernable, presumptuous, formidable to 
civil authority, and too slow in their operations to 
remedy disorders which required an immediate cure. 
Experience, lie said, had now taught both the em¬ 
peror and himself, that forbearance and lenity, in- j 
stead of soothing the spirit of innovation, liad ren- j 
tiered it more enterprising and presumptuous; it j 
was necessary, therefore, to have recourse to the ; 
rigorous methods which such a desperate case re- | j 
quired ; Leo's sentence of excommunication, toge- i 
tlier with the decree of the Diet at Worms, was to I 
he carried into execution, and it was incumbent on ' 
the emperor to employ his whole power, in order to ! 
overawe those on whom the reverence due either to 
ecclesiastical or civil authority had no longer any 
influence. Charles, whose views were very differ¬ 
ent from the Pope’s, and who bocame daily more 
sensible how obstinate and deep-rooted the evil was, 
thought of reconciling the Protestants by means less 
violent, and considered the convocation of a council ; 
as no improper expedient for that purpose; but pro- I 
niisud, if gentler arts failed of success, that then tie j 
would exert himself with rigour lo reduce to the ohe- j 
dicnee, of the Holy Bee those stubborn enemies of ! 
the Catholic faith." j 

The emperor caused himself to be crowned by j 
the Pope in 1529, and summoned a Diet to be held 
the following year at Augsburg. The Reformation ; 
had already obtained many supporters, and various J 
petty princes of the German states had declared 
themselves it* decided partisans. It had found its 
way also into Denmark, and Sweden. Iu Switcer- 
kud (see Helvetic Reformed Churches), under 
the guidance of Zwingli, it had, before this time, 
made very extensive progress. The Swiss and Ger- j 
man Reformers, however, differed widely from each j 
other on the subject of the presence of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper. Several attempts were made, but in 
vain, by private individuals, to reconcile the two 
parties, but the landgrave, Philip of Hesse, influenced j 
by political motives, proposed a religious conference 
to bo held at Marburg between Luther and Zwingli. 

The discussion, accordingly, took place, and while 
both parties, as is usual in such cases, claimed tlus 
victory, articles were drawn np aud published, in 
which the Swiss conformed generally to the Lutheran 
views, excepting on tfie subject of the sacrament. 

The n&n who, more than any other, had influenced 
the mind of Zwingli, was Erasmus, who had done 
enough in the cause of the Reformation to irritate 
and offend the partisans of Rome, but was too timid 
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to Appreciate the warn and impassioned seal of Lu¬ 
ther. These two men, each distinguished in his own 
sphere, were, nevertheless, widely different from each 
other. D'AubigmS justly says, “ Erasmus and Lu¬ 
ther are tiie representatives of two great ideas rela¬ 
tive to a Reformation,—of two great parties in their 
age and in all ages. The one class are men of a 
timid prudence; the other those of active courage 
and resolution. These two great bodies of men ex- 
isted at this period, and they were personified in 
these two illustrious beads. The former thought that 
the cultivation of theological science would lead gra¬ 
dually and without violence to the Reformation of 
the Church. The more active class thought that 
the spread of more correct ideas among the learned 
would not put an end to the gross superstitious of 
the people, and that to roforni such or such an abuse 
was of little importance, so long as the life of the 
Church was not thoroughly renovated.” The same 
eloquent writer well depicts the character of Eras¬ 
mus: “Erasmus was deficient in courage, lint 
courage is as necessary to effect a reformation as to 
capture a city. There was much timidity in his 
character. From his youth he trembled at the men¬ 
tion of death. He took the most extraordinary care 
of his health. He would avoid, at any sacrifice, a 
place where contagion prevailed. His relish for the 
comforts of life surpassed even Ins vanity, and this 
was liis reason lor declining more than one brilliant 
offer. Thus it was that he did not pretend to the part 
of a Reformer. ‘ If the corrupted morals of tho court 
of Rome require a great and speedy remedy,' said 
he, ‘ it is not for me. or such as trie, to effect it.’ lb- 
had none of that strength of faith which animated 
Luther. Whilst the latter was ever ready to lay 
down his life for the truth, Erasmus, with great in¬ 
genuousness, could say, ‘Let others affect martyrdom; 
for my part, 1 think myself unworthy of that hon¬ 
our. I fear, if a tumult arose, 1 should la*, like Tutor 
in his fail.’ 

“Erasmus, by liis writings and his discourses, had, 
more titan any other ]>erson, hastened ti e Reforma¬ 
tion ; and yet he trembled when he saw the tempest 
he had raised approaching. He would have given 
every thing to restore the former c&lin, even with 
its heavy vapours. But it was too late,—the dam 
was broken down. It was no longer possible to stay 
the violence of the torrent that was at once to cleanse 
and fertilise the world. Erasmus was powerful, ho 
long as he was an instrument in God’s hands. When 
be ceased to be that, he was nothing.’’ No wonder 
that Luther wrote concerning him: “I fear he fol¬ 
lows Christ with a divided heart, and is ignorant of 
the grace of God. Carnal feelings are stronger in 
him than spiritual influences. Though reluctant to 
judge him, I still feel it my duty to warn you, not to 
read and receive ill without due discrimination. For 
these are dangerous times; and I clearly see that a j 
man is not necessarily a good Christian, because he j 
is a good Greek or Hebrew scholar. But I anxiously J 


keep this opinion secret, lost 1 should encourage Ins 
enemies. Tho Lord may, peradventure, reveal him 
self to him in his own time.” Erasmus continued 
to halt between two opinions, to the great annoy 
anee. of Luther, and at length showed himself the 
enemy of tho Reformation, although at an earlier 
period of his life he iutd powerfully contributed to 
its triumph. 

Luther had quitted (he monastery, and laid aside 
the monk's cowl towards the end of the year lfid I, 
and in-dime ol the following j ear, he married Ca¬ 
tharine de Bora, one, of the nuns, to wlmin we have 
alreadv referred, as having with liis assistance escaped 
from the e<in\eiit of Nimpt sobon As a husband 
and a father Luther was most exemplary, and in his 
domestic relations lie was blessed with much happi¬ 
ness 

The far lamed Diet of Aug.-burg was held m Ifctfl, 
and although it was not deemed safe or expedient 
that tho Reformer should be present in person, bis 
protector, the elector of Saxony, having been spe 
cially urged by the emperor to attend, proceeded 
thither with a numerous retinue. The emperor cn 
tered the city on the evening of the I full June, be 
ing the day preceding the festival of Corjnt* Christ' 
The Protestants received mi imperial command to 
join the religions procession on the following duv 
but they firmly retimed to comply. The I>iut was 
opened on the ‘2(ttb with the saying of mass, in 
which the evangelical princes would lake no share. 
At the eoinmeueeineot of the business,'four electors 
and forty princes were present. The Romish party 
declined making any declaration of their faith, and 
avowed their intention to abide by the edict of 
Worms. The Protestants wen- ordered bv (he cm 
peror to produce the at tides of their creed against a 
certain day. These had hern drawn up by Mi-lane- 
I lion, and submitted to the examination of Liitbei, 
who had declared his miquahtied approbation of 
them as a faithful exhibition of Protest ant doctrine. 
On tlie appointed day this Confession of Faith was 
read, and produced a very favourable impression, stiff 
after some discussion, it was agreed to submit tho 
Confession, in the first instance, to the exanimate u 
of tlie Romish divines, and to await their answer. 
In the course of a few days they handed in a refiifa 
tion of tho Protestant Confession, but it was couched 
in language so bitter and reproachful, that the em¬ 
peror refused to accept it, and ordered it to tie drawn 
up anew. Tho second document petmed by tho 
Romish divines was produced and read in leas than 
a month after the rejection ol the first; and tlie em¬ 
peror expressed himself so phased with this revised 
refutation, that he insisted that the elector and hia 
adherents should immediately and unceremoniously 
adopt and abide by it. This request, however, 
though accompanied with threats, liad no effect in 
subduing the firmness of the Protestant party. Me- 
lancthon immediately commenced a detailed reftita 
tion of the Reply which bad been made to the Pro 
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lestant Confession, and thin able Apology for the but without adhering to the celebration of the rim*. 
AdQBBORC Confession (wliich see), is inserted or other rules of their order; and alluding to the 
among the symbolical books of the Lutheran Church, jurisdiction of the bishops, he declared thus: ‘ As- 
Various attempts wero made by the emperor to surcdly, if they will suffer our doctrine, and cease to 
bring about an adjustment of the differences between persecute it, we will in no ways interfere with their 
the two parties, but th«se attempts were wholly un- jurisdiction or dignity, or wliat you may please to 
successful, and the Protestants demanded a general term it; for we, assuredly, do not desire to be either 
council. The Diet had sat for six months, and the bishops or cardinals, but only good Christians, who 
emperor wuh impatient, to briug its proceedings to a are, and should bo poor.’" 

' « ; |ose. lie inveighed against, and even threatened Though absent from the Augsburg Diet, Luther, 
the elector of Saxony, but the good matt was inflexi- by his letters to the chief members, was the con- 
1 blc, and left Augsburg iudignant at the conduct of trolling spirit of the Protestant party in that ee- 
: bis imperial majesty. The Diet still continued its lehrated assembly. With the half measures of 
1 sittings, after several of the Protestant members had Melancthon he was much dissatisfied, and only 
, left, and at length, on the 19th of November, published on one point did he agree with his concessions— 

I a resolution, which in plain terms condemned the the continuation of the papal power as a human 
i doctrines and regulations of the Protestants; coin- establishment. On this point alone did the stern 
manded whatever had been altered to be restored to German Reformer appear ready to enter into a com- 
its former state; and further determined that the promise. In all other matters the beneficial in- 
emperor and the estates should risk their lives and flucnce of his maseuline mind was seen in the deter- 
iuflueuce in protection of the ancient, constitution of mined perseverance which the elector aud the other 
the church, and summon tlio refractory before the Protestants manifested pending the negotiation, as 
supreme court of judicature. At the same time a well as in afterwards opposing the demands and 
promise was given that a council should bo sum- threats of the emperor. 

moned within six months. Throughout the impor- A political arrangement was about this time entered 
taut proceedings of the Diet of Augsburg, Luther into by Charles V. which it was feared would prove 
was residing at Cobourg, watching the course of seriously detrimental to the interests of Protestant- 
events, and carrying on an active correspondence ism. This was tlio nomination of his brother Fcrdi- 
with the elector of Saxony, Melancthon, and others, nand to be chosen as his successor; and that prince, 
who were present at the Diet as guardians of the who had been previously invested with the govern- 
Protestant interest. Tn his letters to Melancthon, moot of the German hereditary states and duchy of 
he evinces the warmest regard for the man, but de- Wirtomberg, being well known to be decidedly hos- 
clares his decided disapproval of the attempts at tile to the new opinions, his proposed exaltation to 
compromise with the Romanists, perceiving, os he the imperial throne was viewed by the Protestant 
did, that the opposition both in principle and spirit princes and people with the utmost anxiety and 
between the two parties was too great to expect any- alarm. Steps were immediately taken to effect a 
thing like a solid reconciliation. We learn from closer union among themselves, and for this purpose 
Pfiser that “ Luther had drawn up during the Diet, a treaty of defensive alliance was entered into at 
a regular statement respecting the disputed points; Smalcald on the 29th March 1531, the provisions of 
marking out how far concession could, or ought to the treaty having been drawn up by Luther. (See 
be carried; declaring first, that if the opposite party Articles of Smalcald.) When the treaty wm 
persisted, as hitherto, in refusing all compliance, subscribed by the Protestants, Melancthon still 
there was no possibility of treating with them at all; maintained his former sentiments, which wen now 
but, as the emperor had desired to know in how far renounced by Luther, as to the lawfulness of a Pope, 
the Protestants eould concede, he would go through provided he rested his claims solely on expediency 
the individual points:—First, as regarded their doc- and the consent of the church. An article erobody- 
| trine, which their opponents had in no ways been ing the opinions of Melancthon on this point was 
! able to invalidate, they could yield nothing; but appended to the Articles, 
were ready to afford explanation of individual ex- The league of Smalcald, though at first limited to 
pressions respecting faith as the sole ground of jus- Protestant electors, princes, and states, was after- 
tification, and respecting satisfaction, and merit. In wards extended so as to include those who, wliat- 
the Article respecting abuses, the sentiment that the ever might be their religioua sentiments, were op- 
withholding the cup from the laity might be regarded posed to the Emperor, and protested against the ' 
is indifferent, could not be agreed to; neither could election of Ferdinand. In this view it was joined 
they at all consent, that marriage should be prohi- by the dukes of Bavaria, and also by the kiqga of 
bited to any order of society; and equally inadmis- UVance and England, By this accession to their 
sible was the re-establishment of private masses, political Strength, the Protestants were enabled to 
and the canon law. With regard to the monaste- occupy a high vantage ground in their negotiations 
ries, it might he conceded, that th« present inmates with the Emperor for peace. These negotiations led 
should continue to enjoy the benefit they afford, at length to the treaty of Nuremberg, which was 
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finally ratified at the Diet of Ratislxm in 1532. The 
condition* were, that none ahould commence hostili¬ 
ties on account of their belief, or any other cause; 
but in case of violence being offered, they should 
render mutual assistance, and all should conduct 
themselves with truo Christian love till the next 
council should meet. A difficulty, however, arose 
as to the interpretation of the conditions, whether 
they applied to all who should hereafter subscribe 
the Augsburg Confession, or must lie limited to such 
as now professed its tenets. The Protestant depu¬ 
ties at first insisted on the extended interpretation ; 
hut the Elector, persuaded by Luther, insisted on 
the limited view of the treaty, while, contrary to the 
advice of Luther, he persevered in his opposition to 
the election of Ferdinand. 

None of the deputies at first approved of the con¬ 
ditions of peace, and more especially the Landgrave 
of Hesse insisted on those being included who might 
subsequently express a wish to join their league. 
He wrote a letter to the Elector censuring him in 
strong language for separating from the rest of the 
Protestant party. In the meantime the good Elec¬ 
tor died, and his successor John Frederic, surnamed 
the Generous, replied to the letter of the Landgrave 
with considerable rudeness, and proposed to settle 
their disputes by arbitration. The arbiters advised 
a mutual reconciliation, and as all the other Protes¬ 
tants were of the same opinion, the landgrave had 
no other alternative hut to accept the terms of peace. 

Pope Clement VII. died in 1534, but his succes¬ 
sor Paul III. continued the negotiations about the 
long-expected council. With this view he dispatched 
bis own ambassador, Paul Vergcrius, to bold an in¬ 
terview with Luther. The interview took place, and 
a council was proposed to be held under the autho¬ 
rity of the Pope at Mantua. The Elector, however, 
and the Smalcald confederates refused to assent to 
the proposed council, and resolved to raise a fornti 
dable army. But the Pope summoned the council 
to meet at Mantua in May 1537; and one object of 
its being assembled was stated to be, the entire root¬ 
ing up of the poisonous and pestilential Lutheran 
heresy. After such a declaration, the Protestants 
could expect no justice in such a council, and they, 
therefore, refused to countenance or attend it. Dur¬ 
ing this time, Luther drew up the Articles of 8mal- 
cald, wliich were afterwards received among the 
symbolical writings of the Lutherans. The Protea- 
tant confederacy was every day receiving fresh 
accessions to its members, and the Romanists in 
1538 formed a defensive league, called the holy 
league for the preservation of the holy religion. 
This movement on the part of their opponents led 
the Protestants to renew the league of Smalcald till 
the year 1647. 

The policy of rite Emperor in regard to the Pro¬ 
testants seemed to have now assumed a peaceful 
tendency, and with the view of bringing about, if 
possible, a common understanding on religious mat¬ 


ters, he proposed a conference to be held at Bpiret- iu 
Juno 1540. It took place however at llageuau, .Spires 
being at that time visited with the plague ; Imt 
neither the chiefs of the Protestant confederacy, not 
the master spirits of the Reformation were present, 
Melanctlum being ill, and Luther having no ineliim 
tion to enter into negotiations of peace with Rome 
7 he meeting was fruitless, and the discussion whs 
adjourned for some months. It wits renewed in 
January 1541, but after a controversy for four (lavs 
on Original Sin. an order arrived from the Emperor 
to terminate the proceedings, and defer any further 
steps till the Diet of Ratishou, which was near at 
hand. At this Diet rapid approaches were made 
towards a settlement, and iu thirteen days (bur Arti¬ 
cles bad been agreed upon, but at this stage tlu: con¬ 
ference was altandoned. 

A deputation, with the knowledge and eonenirem-e 
of the. Emperor, now waited upon Lot her, and urged 
upon him the necessity of his being satisfied with 
the adoption of the doctrine of justification by faith 
on the pail of the Diet of Eatisbon, at the same time 
assuring him of their earnest hope that the other 
abuses would of themselves disappear when this 
fundamental article, watt once establish! d. To this 
representation, Luther replied, that while be was 
gratified to learn that the four articles had licon 
finally settled, be firmly believed that unless the 
Emperor could bring their opponents to a serious and 
honest arrangement on all the other points inehi 't-d 
in the Augsburg Confession, the whole attempt at a 
reconciliation between tho Protestants and Roman¬ 
ists would be iu vain. This determination to adhere 
strictly to the Confession, was declared by the 
Elector of Saxony to the other princes of the Diet, 
and he declined at the same lime to sanction llm 
Four Articles. Thus the whole licit of the negotia¬ 
tions was destroyed. 

j At the next Diet at Spires in 1542, the Pro 

j lest ants took a more decided position. The Kh-e 
tor of Saxony charged his ambassador to enter 
into no negotiations for a settlement in leligion, and 
to consent to no council summoned by the Pope, nor 
show him any mark of honour. Trout was proposed 
as the. place of meeting, and meanwhile peace wa* 
guaranteed for five years. The Romish party ac¬ 
cepted the proposal of the Pope to hold a council at 
'Trent, but the Protestants handed in a written pro¬ 
test against it. The Emperor held a new Diet, at 
Ratisbon in regard to the affairs of the church, but 
after an angry discussion it was broken off without 
any result. The council met at Trent in 1545, with¬ 
out the slightest countenance from the Protestants, 
arid drew up a lengthened series of canons .ind de¬ 
crees, which, along with the. creed of Pope Pius IV. 
founded on them, forms a very important part of the 
symbolical books of the Church of Rome. 

The days of the Great Reformer were now near a 
close. On the 23d January 1548, he left Witten¬ 
berg for Eisleben, to use his influence in procuring 
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an amicable arrangement between the dukes of Mans- 
feld, who had quarrelled about noroc property. He 
l»ad only been about three week* in this place, where 
lm had been born and baptized, when, after a very 
brief illness, ho was summoned to bis eternal reward 
on the 18th February 1546. At the special request 
of the Elector of Saxony, the body of Luther was 
removed to Wittenberg, and buried in the castle 
chapel; and the Elector took under his care the 
; widow and family, 

Thus terminated the useful career of one of the 
greatest and noblest heroes this world has ever seen, 

; one who manfully defended the rights of conscience, 
|i assorted the grand principles of civil and religious 
j; liberty, contended earnestly for the faith once deli- 
j; verod to the saints, and one of whom it may well he 
: said, many generations have arisen, and are yet 
i destined to arise, who shall call him blessed, 
j LUTHERAN CHURCHES. After the death 
j 1 of Luther, a religious war broke out in Germany. 

| ■ The Emperor Charles V. saw that all Ids attempts 
11 to produce a reconciliation of the Protestants and 
! i Romanists were utterly fruitless, and that the asso- 
i j ciates of the Bmaleald League persevered in refusing 
]; to acknowledge the council of Trent; he resolved, 
i therefore, as a last resource, to have recourse to 
j i antis. In a short time he was so successful that he 
I: issued an imperial edict, which is generally known by 
! ; the name of the Augsburg Interim, granting certain 
j 1 seeming concessions to the Protestants until a court- 
I cil should be called for a settlement of the eontro 
■ versy. This edict led to the preparation of an 
Interim, which though it proved satisfactory to nei- 
i ther party, was drawn up chiefly by Philip Mehuic- 
j thon, who succeeded Luther as the head and leader 
1 of the Lutheran party'. It was designed to point 
out the Adiqpkora or things indifferent, which might 
be admitted to please the Emperor, and at bis com¬ 
mand. As soon as this document was promulgated, 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, appointed a conference 
of the divines of Wittenberg and Loipsic in the lat¬ 
ter city, with MeUinctbon at their head, in order to 
ascertain how far in (heir opinion the Interim ought 
to be enforced. After long deliberation, they came 
to the conclusion, that in things indifferent obedience 
ought to be rendered to the imperial edict. This 
ambiguous conclusion was arrived at chieily through 
the influence of Mclancthon. Hence arose the 
Adiaphorutic ocmtrovers;/, which raged in Germany 
for many years; and which gave rise to other and 
perhaps more important controversies. Among the 
1 chief of these was a contest, which lasted for some 
i time, respecting the necessity of good works to sal- 
I vat'um. Major, a divine of Wittenberg, adopting 
the views of Melancthon, maintained the affirmative, 
while Nicholas Amsdorf, defending the old Lutheran 
theology, maintained the negative. The discussion 
was carried on until 1579, when it was terminated 
j hy the publication of the Book of Torgau or Form of 
Concord. 


Another controversy which arose out of the dif¬ 
ferences in opinion between Melancthon and Luther, 
is commonly known by the name of the Synergistic 
controversy, which discusses the question whether or 
not man co-operates with God in the work of con¬ 
version. The leading panics in this dispute were 
Victorin Strigcl on the one side, and Matthias Fla- 
cius on the other. The latter, who was appointed 
Professor of Theology at Jena in 1557, was a stern 
and uncompromising defender of the opinions of 
Luther, more, especially on those points in which he 
was opposed to Molaucthon and his followers, the 
I P/iilijjpists, as they were called. But in the excess 
of his zeal, Flacius argued so intemperately against 
Strigel in the Synergistic controversy, that ho 
broached the strange opinion bordering on Mani- 
cheiein, tliat original sin is of the very substance of 
a man. This notion was keenly opposed hy the 
great majority of the divines of the Lutheran church, 
while it was espoused and ably defended hy a few. 

Another class of controversies which agitated the 
Lutheran church, soon after the death of its illus¬ 
trious founder, rose out of the heretical views pro¬ 
pagated by Andrew Osiander. This man held the 
singular notion that the second Person of the Trinity 
was that image of God after which man was fashion¬ 
ed ; that the Sou of God would have become incar¬ 
nate even although man had not sinned; and that 
repentance consisted in abhorrence of sin and forsak¬ 
ing it, without faith in the gospel. He confounded j 
justification and sanctification, alleging the former to 
be not. a forensic act on the part of God, acquitting 
the believer from a charge of sin and liability to 
punishment, hut a gracious Divine operation in the 
soul, which conferred personal holiness. Justifica¬ 
tion in the eye of law, through the imputed righ¬ 
teousness of Christ, he denominated redemption, and 
this ho supposed always preceded what he called jus¬ 
tification. The mode of justification was in his view 
by the indwelling of Christ in the soul, producing 
there a moral change. These confused sentiments 
held by Osiander were strenuously opposed by Me- 
lancthon and the principal divines of the Lutheran 
church; and after his death, which happened in 
1552, the controversy came to an end. 

One of the keenest opponents of Osiander was 
Francis Stancar, professor of Hebrew at Konigsberg, 
who, in arguing against the doctrines held by his 
colleague, fell into equally flagrant errors of an op¬ 
posite kind. He maintained that the divine nature 
of Christ took no part in the work of man's redemp¬ 
tion, and that it was his human nature alone which 
made the atonement. So violently were the opinions 
of Stancar controverted by the Lutheran theologians, 
that he deemed it pradent to leave Germany and re¬ 
tire to Poland, where he died in 1574. 

It was Chiefly during the life of Melancthon that 
| these different disputes agitated the Lutheran church. 

On the death, however, of this timid and somewhat 
undecided Reformer^ a prospect was opened up of 
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n end being put to these unseemly contests. A 
conference was held accordingly at Ahenbtirg in 
1568, but uuhappiiy it was attended with no good 
results. Another inode was now adopted, and with 
better success, for healing the divisions of the Lu¬ 
theran church, namely, the preparation of a book in 
which all the various controversies which had arisen 
since the death of Luther should be fully and satis¬ 
factorily handled. This task was committed to 
Andreas, a Professor at Tubingen, who produced in 
1579 the Book of Torgau or Form of Concord. (See 
Concord, Form op.) Through the influence of the 
Elector of Saxony, this new Confession was adopted 
by the churches in all parts of iiis territories, and 
the example was followed gradually in other districts 
of Germany. Several Lutheran churches, however, 
refused to acknowledge this document, and Frederic 
II. of Denmark, on receiving a oopy of it, flung it 
unceremoniously into the fire. Never did a for¬ 
mula, which was designed to heal dissensions, tend 
more effectually to foment them; and accordingly, 
it has never been universally adopted by the Lu¬ 
theran churches, though sonic regard it as one of the 
standards of their faith. This Formula put an end 
to all prospect of union between the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches, who only differed from each 
ether at that time on the presence of Christ in the 
Lord's Supper, and on the Person of Christ. In re¬ 
gard to the first point, the Lutheran church main¬ 
tained firmly the opinions of Luther, who rejected 
the Romish dogma of Trausubstantiation, but held 
i he almost equally unintelligible dogma of Consub- 
stantiation. The doctrine relating to the Person of 
Christ, however, was not viewed in the same way by 
til the Lutheran divines. Luther never maintained 
that the man Christ Jesus was always and every¬ 
where present, but merely That he could be present 
whenever the execution of Ins mediatorial office and 
the fulfilment of his promise required, and of course 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. In this 
view he was followed by the divines of Upper and 
Lower Saxony. But the theologians of Swabia and 
Alsace maintained the absolute omnipresence of 
Christ’s human nature; and this view of the subject 
was embodied in the Form of Coucord, though not 
to the entire exclusion of that held by Luther. Thus 
the points of controversy between the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches were increased, and their hostil¬ 
ity to each other was rendered more bitter by the 
publication of the very document which professed to 
promote their union. 

The prosperity of the Lutheran church in Ger¬ 
many waa not a little affected by the secession, first 
of Maurice, landgrave of Hesse, and then, of John 
Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, both of whom 
Trent over to the Reformed communion. The con¬ 
tentions of the two churches excited an*earnest de¬ 
sire in the minds of many excellent men on both 
tidee, to look about for some means of bringing about 
a union. The first public attempt to accomplish 
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this most dtsirable object was that of Janies l. 
king of England, who for this purpose made, use ot 
Peter du Moulin, a distinguished divine of iho 
French Reformed Church. The next was the decree 
of the synod of Charenton A. It. 1631. In the same 
year certain Saxon theologians held a conference at 
Lnipsic with certain Hessian and Brandenburg di¬ 
vine*. The discussion included all the articles of 
the Augsburg Confession, to which the Reformed 
were ready to subscribe, and they even drew up a 
formula of union, but such was the fading of jea¬ 
lousy which arose in the minds of both parties, that 
the disputants separated without accomplishing any¬ 
thing. And another conference having the same ob¬ 
ject in view, was held at Thom in 1646, under the 
auspices of I'ladisiaiiH IV., king of Poland, which was 
likewise unsuccessful, more especially as it sought to 
comprehend in the proposed union, not only the 
Lutheran And Refommd churches, but the liomish 
church also. With more success a conference was 
held at Cassel in 1661, but though a friendly spirit 
was manifested by flic disputants themselves, it 
failed to extend itaelf to the two rival Protestant 
churches. Various individuals on both sides made 
strenuous and persevering efforts to bring about a 
reconciliation, but in vain. The polemical spirit, 
and dogmatic exclusiveness of the seventeenth ecu 
tury, defeated all attempts to realize the unity ol 
evangelical Protestantism. In the eighteenth con 
tury, particularly the latter part of it, the controversy 
between the Lutherans and the Reformed was com¬ 
pletely lost sight of in the flood of iiidiflcreutistu 
and infidelity which overran the whole Continent of 
Eurojie. The efforts whie.li have been made to 
wards a union during the first half of the nineteen 111 
century have been already noticed in the article 
Gkkman Uniti:i> KvAMinut'Ai. Oni'itcn. 

Lutheranism is the prevailing form of the Pro¬ 
testant faith in Saxony, Prussia, Wirfi mberg, Han¬ 
over, and great part of Northern Germany, as well 
as in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. There are 
also Lutheran churches in Holland, Russia, Po¬ 
land, Hungary, and the United Stales of America, 
but of all the Protestant universities in Germany 
and Switzerland, very few are Lutheran. The sym¬ 
bolical books of flic Lutheran church are the Augs¬ 
burg Confession, with Melanetlnm’s Apology, the 
articles of Smalcald and the larger and Smaller 
Catechisms. These standards, however, are regard¬ 
ed as strictly subordinate to the Holy Scriptures, 
which are declared by Lutherans to he the only rule 
of faith and practice. The only point of importance 
in which they differ from the Reformed i* the real 
presence of Christ in the eucharist. 

The constitution of the Lutheran church hi sim¬ 
ple, and approaches very nearly to JPresJiyteruwium, 
there being no hierarchy, and bishops not being re¬ 
cognized, except in Denmark and Sweden, as an or¬ 
der in the church. The archbishop of Upsal, who 
is primate of Sweden, is the only Lutheran arch- 
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bishop. Lutherans acknowledge the head of the 
state aa the supreme visible ruler of the church. 
The supreme diroution of ecclesiastical affairs is vest¬ 
ed in councils or hoards generally appointed by the 
sovereign, and termed consistories, consisting of both 
clergymen and laymen. The Lutheran established 
churches aro usually interwoven with the state, and 
entirely dependent on it, and are almost destitute of 
discipline, while in some places, as in Sweden, they 
altogether exclude dissent. “The congregations,” 
says Dr. Behalf, “ remained almost as passive as in 
the Roman church. They have in Europe not even 
the right of electing their pastor. They are exclu¬ 
sively ruled by their ministers, as these are ruled by 
their provincial consistories, always presided over by 
a layman, the provincial consistories by a central 
consistory, or oberlnrchenrnth, and this again by the 
minister of worship and public instruction, who is 
the immediate executive organ of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the crown." 

Various liturgies arc in use among the Lutheran 
churches, eaoh state generally having one of its own. 
Festivals or saints’ days are seldom much attended 
to. The festivals which commemorate the nativity, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord, and 
the day of Pentecost, aro deemed sacred in the Lu¬ 
theran clutrelios. In regard to rites and ceremo¬ 
nies, the Lutherans, in opposition to the Reformed, 
hold the lawfulness, if not the usefulness, of images 
in churches, the distinguishing vestments of the 
clergy, the private confession of sins, the use of 
wafers iu the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
the form of exorcism in the celebration of baptism, 
and other ceremonies of tiic same kind. They have 
removed, however, the sacrifice of the mass, and the 
idolatrous invocation of saints, while they have po¬ 
pularized the services of public worship, by cele¬ 
brating them in the vernacular language, and giving 
to tho sermon a central and conspicuous place. 

Tho modern Lutherans have widely departed iu 
theological doctrine from their great founder; and in¬ 
stead of insisting, as he did, on justification by faith 
alone, or the grand article of a standing or a falling 
church, they have degenerated, in too many cases, in¬ 
to a cold Arminianism. It was not long, indeed, after 
the death of Luther, before his simple theology gave 
place to a system of obscure metaphysical theories. 
Among these may be mentioned the doctrines of the 
Bynchktists or Cauxtins (which see). In oppo¬ 
sition to these mystical philosophical divines arose 
tho school of the Pietutt, headed by Spener, which, 
amid much extravagance it may be, were, neverthe¬ 
less, instrumental in reviving vital religion in Ger¬ 
many towards the end of therkeventeeuth and be- 
giuniug of the eighteenth centuries. Tlie Lutherans 
have since that time had to struggle with infidelity, 
rationalism, and utter indifference to all religion. 
Tho present state of practical piety among the Ger¬ 
man Lutherans is thus noticed by Dr. Sehaff: “ Lu¬ 
theran piety lias its peculiar charm, the charm of 


[ Mary, who 1 sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his word.' It 
it is deficient in outward activity and practice! zeal, 
and may learn much in this respect from the Re¬ 
formed communion, it makes np for it by a rich in¬ 
ward life. It excels in honesty, kindness, affection, 
cheerfulness, and that GemiUhUehkeit, for which other 
nations have not even a name. The Lutheran 
church meditated over the deepest mysteries of divine 
grace, and brought to light many treasures of know¬ 
ledge from the mines of revelation. She can point 
to an unbroken succession of learned divines, who 
devoted their whole life to the investigation of sav¬ 
ing truth. She numbers her mystics who bathed in 
the ocean of infinite love. She has sung the most 
fervent hymns to the Saviour, and holds sweet, child¬ 
like intercourse with the heavenly Father." 

Lutheranism prevails in great strength in Sweden 
and Denmark. In (he latter country almost the 
whole population, amounting to 2,000,000, with the 
exception of less than 20,000 Dissenters, is Luther¬ 
an. The people of Sweden, numbering more tlian 
3,000,000, are, with a few exceptions, also Lutheran. 
In France there aro about 250 Lutheran congrega¬ 
tions. Iu the Protestant states of Germany, Luther¬ 
anism prevails, though, through the exertions of the 
present king of Prussia, a union has been effected 
between the Lutheran and Reformed churches, un 
dor the name of tho United Evangelical Church. 

LUTHERANS (Old), a sect of Dissenters from 
the Evangelical Church of Prussia, which took its 
rise in opposition to the union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches in 1817. They adhere to all 
the tenots of the Lutheran symbolical hooks with 
the most scrupulous tenacity, and they look upon 
the Reformed churches as essentially heretical and 
rationalistic, while they have a still more intense 
hatred at tlio United Evangelical Church. The 
members of this sect are found in greatest numbers 
in Silesia, Saxony, and Pomerania. They wore at 
first fined, imprisoued, and persecuted in various 
ways under Frederick William III. Several of theit 
leading ministers emigrated with their peoplo to the 
United States. All persecution against these sece- 
ders ceased on the accession of the present king of 
Prussia; and by a decree of 23d July 1845, they 
were formally recognized as a dissenting sect, with 
full liberty of worship. Their number amounts to 
from 20,000 to 30,000 souls. Their largest congre¬ 
gations are in Breslau and in Berlin. The Old Lu¬ 
therans in America, like those in Germany, hold 
strictly by the whole Lutheran symbolical books 
but more especially the Form of Concord, to which 
they attach peculiar value. They are divided into 
two parties, the synod of Missouri and the synod of 
Buffalo, which are bitterly opposed to each other in 
their views of the clerical offioe; the one holding the 
common Prfltestant view, which makes the clerical 
office only the organ of the general priesthood; the 
other holding the Romanising doctrine of a separate 
clerical office, rearing on ordination, and specifically 
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LYAEUS—MACCABEES (Feast of). 


rtiiTerent from the general priesthood of the bap¬ 
tised. The Pennsylvania synod of the Old Luther¬ 
ans stands by the Augsburg Confession, and the 
smaller Catechism of Lnther, Within the territory 
of the Pennsylvania synod there are an Hast Penn¬ 
sylvania and a West Pennsylvania synod divided on 
the subject of new measures. The Old Lutherans in 
America have a liturgical altar-service, evcu with 
crucifixes and candles burning in the daytime. In 
all such matters they cleave to historical tradi¬ 
tion. 

LYA2U5, a surname of Baahtu, the god of wine. 
This was also a surname of Zaun. 

LYCEA, a festival among the Arcadians, cele¬ 
brated in honour of Ztm Lyatut, It t's said to hu\ e 
ooen instituted by Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus, who 
sacrificed a child on the occasion, and sprinklod the 
altar with its blood. It is not unlikely that human 
sacrifices were offered by the Arcadians to Zeus Ly¬ 
mans down to a late period. Plutarch says, that the 


Lycua wore celebrated in somewhat the same man 
iter as the Roman Lupercatia. 

LYCHG1CNES, a surname of Ajtollo, probably 
from his being bom in Lycia. 
l.YOKJA, a surname of Artemi*, 

LVCEIUS, a surname of Apulia, supposed to In 
derived from (Jr. tuivs, a wolf, because his mother 
ImIom came to Delos in the form of a she-wolf, and 
was conducted by wolves to the river Xanthus. 

I.YCOATIS, a surname of Artemi*, on account of 
ln-r having been worshipped at Lycoa in Arcadia. 

LYCOREU3, a surname of Apollo, liecauae he 
was worshipped at l.ycoreia, on Mount Parnassus. 

LYS1CS, a surname of Dmnjmu, under which he 
was worshipped at Corinth, and also at Sicyon. 

l.YSIZt INA, a surname under which the people 
of Athens worshipped Artemi# and KilmOtyia. 

LYTBKlllS, a surname of I'un, under which he 
was worshipped at Troczenr, Iswausu ho had re-' 
v on led the best mode of curing the plague. 


MA, a name applied to Rhea by the Lydians, who 
sacrificed bulls to her as the fruitful mother of all. 

MACARIANS, the followers of two contempo¬ 
rary monks of the fourth century, who exorcised a 
great influence on the monastic life of the period, 
and were held in high veneration. The one was 
called Macarius the Egyptian, and the other Maca¬ 
rius of Alexandria. Both dwelt in the Libyan de¬ 
sert, and were remarkable for the extent of their as¬ 
ceticism, in which, of course, they regarded Christian 
perfection as consisting. The Egyptian, who is some¬ 
times termed the Great or the Elder Maeariul, lived to 
a very advanced age, and he lias been canonized both 
by the Greek and Latin churches, the former hold¬ 
ing his festival on the 19th, the latter on the 15th 
January. The Alexandrian Macarius is said to have 
surpassed the other in austere practices. The Ma- 
carians were remarkable for the rigidity and strict¬ 
ness of their monastic habits. 

MACARIANS, the foliowere of Macarius, who 
was patriarch of Antioch in the seventh century, and 
who held the opinions of the Monothelitbb (which 
see). He attended the sixth general council held at 
Constantinople A. d. 680, where be boldly avowed 
his peculiar opinions, asserting that Christ’s will was 
that of a God-man; and persevering in the mainten¬ 
ance of this heretical sentiment, he was deposed and 
banished. He published an Ecthau, or Confession 
of Fatih, adherence to which was maintained by his 
followers as a test of orthodoxy. 


MACCABEES- See Abmonkans. 

MACCABEES (Fkaht ok), a festival celebrated 
annually in the ancient Christian church, in honour 
of the soven Maccabees, who signalized themselves 
by their opposition to the tyrant Antiochus Kpipiia- 
nes, and who died in defence of the Jewish Law. 
This feast is mentioned jiarticularly in the fourth 
century. Chrysostom has three homilies prepared 
for the occasion, in which lie speaks of the festival 
of the Macealiees being celebrated at Antioch. 
Augustin says that the Christians had a church in 
that city called by the name of the Maccabees, and 
he himself has two sermons upon their festival, in 
which he show* they were regarded as Christian 
martyrs. This feast appears to have been observed 
in the African churches, for Augustin begins his 
first homily with these words: “ This day is made a 
festival to us by the glory of the Maccabees.” 
Gregory Nazianzen lias a sermon upon the same oc¬ 
casion ; and others are found in the writings of dif¬ 
ferent authors, from which it appears evident that 
the festival in question was celebrated throughout 
the whole church. The reason of its observance is 
given by Gregory Nazianzen, who alleges that the 
Maccabees were really admirable in their actions; 
yea, more admirable ill one respect than the martyrs 
that came after Christ. “ For, says he, “ if they 
suffered martyrdom so bravely before Christ's com 
ing. what would they not liave done had they lived 
after him. And had the death of Christ foi their ex- 
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ample." It it not certain on what day the fWival wan 
held, bat the fioman martyrology places it cm the 
1st of August. 

MACEDONIANS, a heretical sect which arose in 
the fourth century, deriving its origin from Macedo- 
nius, partriarch of Constantinople. During the 
Arian controversy, a vacancy in the patriarchate of 
Constantinople usually gave rise to bitter contention 
between the Orthodox and the Arian parties. It 
was amid the tumult of a disputed election that the 
Arians chose Macedoines to the office of patriarch of 
Constantinople, A. n. 342. ilo retained quiet pos¬ 
session of this see till A . t>. 348, when Constans pre¬ 
vailed upon Constantius to deprive him of his eccle¬ 
siastical dignity. In the course of two years, how¬ 
ever, ho was restored to his office, and commenced a 
vigorous persecution of his opponents, banishing or 
torturing them, sometimes even to death. Aceord- 
ingly, when the orthodox obtained the ascendency, 
these individuals who had been persecuted by the 
Arians were looked upon ns martyrs, and their me¬ 
mory is still reverenced both by the Greek and Latin 
churches; hy the Greoks on the 30th of March, and 
by the Latum on the 25th of October. The harsh¬ 
ness and severity with which Macedonius treated 
the opposite party, brought him into no slight odium 
with men of both parties, and this feeling of hostility 
which his cruel conduct had awakened, wns much 
increased by an event which occurred about the 
same time. He had removed the body of Constan¬ 
tine the Great from the Church of the Apostles in 
which it ha • i buried, and such was the supersti¬ 
tion of the people, that a serious tumult arose, in 
which many persons v a killed. Conatautiu v-as 
de . ly offended with toe conduct of Macedonius in 
this matter. At t>>e council of Si .‘ticia a. d. 353, a 
split took place between the Acacian or pure Arian, 
and the semi-Arlan parties, and it was fully expected 
that some accusations would have been publicly 
lodged against Macedonius. No step', however, 
were taken against him on that occasion, Lut in the 
course of the following year a council was held at 
Constantinople, he was deposed by the Acacians, 
and from tliat time he united himself with the Semi- 
Arians. 

The term Macedonians was at first used to denote 
the Semi-Arians, who held that the Son was homoi- 
otum, or of like substance with the Father. Their 
opinions on this mysterious subject gradually under¬ 
went a change, and at length many of the party ap¬ 
proached nearer to the Nicene creed, in regard to the 
nature and dignity of the Son, until, in A . d. 367, 
several of their bishops drew up a confession in 
which they admitted that the Son was homoousios, 
of the same substance with the Father. The opin¬ 
ions, however, of the Macedonians on the Holy 
Spirit were decidedly heterodox. They denied the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, on account of which they 
received from the Greeks the title of Pneumatomaeld, 
Contendere against the Holy Spirit. This heresy 


was formally condemned by the second general ot 
first Constantinopolitan council, which met a. d. 381. 
The heresy of the Macedonians assumed a variety oi 
different shades. Some affirmed that the Holy Spi¬ 
rit was not a person in the Godhead, that he was not 
what the Father and the Son are, and therefore no 
divine honours were due to him. S-une held the 
Holy Spirit to ie a creature, and thorefc e did not 
deny his personality. Others denied his personality, 
and regarded him as a mere attribute of Go'. L. 
condemning the Macedonian heresy, the council oi 
Constantinople found it necessary to make an addi¬ 
tion to the article in the Nicene Creed, which says, 
“I believe in the Holy Ghost,” ’'paneling it thus, 
“I believe hi t'<? II >y Ghost, the Lord, the Author 
of life, who proceed from the Fall- r.” The Nicene 
Creed thus modified, which is commonly known by 
[ the name of the Nirene-Constniitinopolitun Creed, 
was received by the Catholic church; ■•if the coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus afrerwi ds den. d tin,, no addition 
should be made to 't. 

The members of the Macedonian sect were gener¬ 
ally upright and honourable in their h res, and, by 
the favour which they showed the monastic life, 
they acquired a high disiinctim for piety. After 
th.’ir separn* : on from the A inns they at.erupted to 
effect a union with the orthodox rty, hut this being 
found impracticable, they spread themselves through¬ 
out various parts, espec .y in '"brace, along the 
Hellespont, and in l’hrygia. Norn, of them were 
found ii ho western province' At Constantinople 
they had their own churches a,,' bishops Hut 
when their r 'nions were formally condemned by the 
church, they wt "e visited also with civil penalties. 
In too statutes u the i dor heodc V .ney arc 
mentioned by name, and in ,v ose of the younger 
Theodosius tli .. worship mly tolerated in the 
principal cities- The persecute to vhich they 
were thus expos- ’ soon succeeded in extor-nii. .r, 
the sect. 

MAC.” AZOR (Hob. * ~ycle), a collection of 
prayerr used among the JvWS in their great solemni¬ 
ties. The prayers are in verse, and very concise. 
There are many copies of this Book printed in Italy, 
Germany, and Poland. 

MACMILLANITES. See Reformed Presby¬ 
terian Church. 

MACTATIO (Lat. macto, to kill), the act of kill¬ 
ing the victim in Roman sacrifices. This in most 
cases was done not by the priests, but by an officer 
called papa, who struck the animal with a hammer 
before the knife was used. See Sacrifice. 

MADAGASCAR (Religion of). Madsgsacar, 
one of the largest islands of the world, is situated in 
the Indian Ocean, on the eastern coast of Africa, 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel. Comparatively little was known untS 
within the last twenty yearn about this island. The 
Malagasy, as tbe native inhabitants are called, seem 
to consist of different tribes under independent 
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chieftains; but both in language ami in general man¬ 
ners there i* an obvious resemblance among those 
tribes, v’.ticu radicates that they are to a certain 
extent related t A one anotle ■. Circumcision, for 
example, is university prevalent hi the island, 
though the ceremonies attending it * ary considerably 
in differei. localities. J)i- nation is practised too 
smong k‘ 1 the tribes though under different forms. 
T' e religh it of this singular pople consists in a 
V eat measure of the use of charms or imIi/, as diet 
all them, by which they belie v >. that the will of 
son." superior power is a>eer: .inel. It is thus that 
he art. of the diviner is exercised on all occasions. 
To bogin with tl.eir treatment of children, on this 
subject Mr, Ellis, 'i his ‘History of Madagascar 
relates tlie following curious •* ?ts, chiefly in regard 
to the welcome of th v ’i». s,. igtr. “ After the 

birth of an r ’ant, the re' *ives and friends of the 
mother visi _scr, ami a. their congratulations 
The infant -.Isr ‘waives nations, in form resem¬ 
bling the following; Saluted Li the ''"spring given 
of Go.i —m y O' ehi’it li'"* 
lie bivouret. s" t(> p>, j 
also made to the att -i •* •» 
sometime'’ 1 bullock i. 
distribute among the ,-u 
■nits ot poult,y, fuel e y 
sent by friend t 
usually cut into ‘ inn 
distance from ti. ui 
ceiling 01 roof i the 
Kitoza. aud is iul' 
kept in the •■'•or*' 
week af‘“r the Mi 
of that j '-lioil, 11 *, l.if v. 
im* that woi be obiuh.eii 
hr some (.»■ 0 i,i> w-i, ■ parents ,<•■• boll, still ,: viug. 

rake,, hack to the n "> ■ In being t ar- 
rie. o a’ n, On: c>" 1 v*usl o>. twice cure Ml I'- 
1 ud over me fire, v-lnch is placed near ‘in r.'mir 
Should rhe infar* be a boy. the axe, !•*rr - srnfi, and 
spear, generally used in the family, nu.!>t fx- tul "n 
out at the same time, with any implements of bm. 
ing that may be in he house: silver eliairi, of na¬ 
tive manufacture, are also given as presents, oi used 
in these ceremonies, for which no particular reason 
is assigned. The implements are perhaps used chiefly 
as emblems of the occupations in which it is expected 
the infant will engage when it arrives at maturer 
yean; and the whole may be regarded as expressing 
the hopes cherished of his activity, wealth, and en¬ 
joyments." 

One of the first acts of the father, or a near rela¬ 
tion, is to report the birth of the child to the native 
astrologers, who pretend, by peculiar ceremonies, to 
ascertain its destiny; and should that be declared to 
be favourable, the child is reared with^the utmost 
care and attention, When the child has reached its 
second or third month, on a lucky day, a ceremony 
takes place, which Mr, Ellis thus describes under the 


long!— nay the cl. d 
oa'.th!' l'rescnts arc 
tin household, unci 
n ihe ou :iou, and 
o' 1 he family. Pres 
y \ .... arc •' tin.es a.- ,> 
A piece of meat »m 
• es and suspended at s...ie 
a cord attached . .In: 
•o ise. 1" is rallied ihe 
‘or tV ..toilie. .* V-c ... 

tug:!'. {i.Tpciifly 1‘vV a 
i ■ . 1 . 1 , At »In.- ■■ xpirauon 

arrayed in file best eb ti.- 
•* carried ,.ut ,'f the house 


name of ‘Scrambling:’ “ The friends and relatives ot 
the child assemble; a portion of the fat taken from 
the hump on the back of an ox is minced in a rice- 
pan, cooked, aud mixed up with a quantity of rice, 
i. Ilk, honey, and a sort of grass called voauqiauioa, 
a lock of the infant's hair is also cast into the above 
melange; nod the whole being thoroughly well mix 
ed in a rice-pan, which is hold by the youngest female 
of the family, a general rush is made towards the 
pan, and a scramble for its contents takes place, 
especially by the women, as it is supposed that those 
who arc fortunate enough to obtain a portion tuay 
confidently cherish the hope of becoming mothers, 
Hamms.--, lemon.-., and sugar cane arc also scrambled 
for, unde, h« belief that a similar result may be on- 
ticipared. Thu ceremony of seramhling, however, 
only takes place with a line-hum child. The head 
of the mother is decorated, during the ceremonial, 
with silver -haitis, while the father carries the infant, 
if a boy, and some ripe bananas, on Ins back. The 
rice-pun used mi the occasion becomes, in their esti¬ 
mation, sacred bv the service, and must not be taken 
out of the bouse during three subsequent days, 
otherwise the virtue of those observances is supposed 
to he, lost." 

Should the destiny of the child b* uuclarcd by 
the itikiily , or astrologer, to be evil, the. poor helpless 
babe is doomed to destruction. The practice of in¬ 
fanticide has been long prevalent in Madagascar; 
and al'hough during ihe reign of Jluduina it was 
no dislii,1. since the dtnih of that king the inhuman 
cuixli -i inis again revived. 

Tin: Malagasy believe in (Iml. without however 
attaching -ny definite, inieiligiblo meaning to the 
word The terms by which they designate the Mo- 
pi-ernc being vre Amirin umnitni and Zatuifutry, Hiss 
form being generally regarded as the male god, 
a id the lutt-r the female. Whatever is great, whnt- 
etir is new, useful, and extraordinary, is called 
g I. Siik is regarded as god in the highest de¬ 
vice. iticc. <ioiu-y, thunder and lightning, their att¬ 
ic -ore both win-., alive and dead, all uie dignified 
with this exa.ied title. Home believe in a number 
of spirits, each of a ..out is i trusted with the eari 
of a single individual, or an entire class of men. 
Equally vagU" and indistinct arc their views of the 
soul of man and its future destiny. “ They have no 
knowledge,” says Mr. Ellis, “of the doctrine of tin 
soul aa a separate, immaterial, immortal principle ui 
man, nor has their language any word to express 
such an idea. They spwtk of the saina, but mean 
by this the intellectual powers. They speak also oi 
the fanshy, the nearest term found to express spirit, 
but it seems, in their use of it, to imply principally 
the moral qualities or dispositions. In almost the 
same breath, a Malagasy will express bis belief 
that when he dies lie cesses altogether to exist, 
dying like the brute, and being conscious no more, 
and yet confess the fact, that he is in the habit 
of praying to his ancestoral If asked, were bis 
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ancestors not human being* like himself, and did 
they not cease altogether to exist when they died— 
how then can it be consistent to pray to them when 
they have no longer any being? he will answer, True, 
but there is their nmtoatoa, their ghost; and this is 
supposed to be hovering about the tomb when the 
body is interred. And there is also the ambiroa, or 
apparition, supposed to announce death, to visit a 
person when about dying, and to intimate to him, 
and sometimes to others, his approaching dissolu¬ 
tion, an idea by no means peculiar to Madagascar, as 
it corresponds with the popular superstition of most 
European countries, that the funeral, or apparition 
of a person still living, is permitted to be seen as a 
| supernatural intimation of his approaching death." 

I The religion of Madagascar, in its heathen eondi- 
! lion, has always been essentially idolatrous. In the 
! neighbourhood of Tananarivo, there are twelve or 
I fifteen idols which are hold in great veneration by 
j the people. Pour of these are looked upon as pub- 
| lie aud national objects of worship; the others be- 
| long to particular clans or tribes. Mr. Ellis gives 
| the following account of one of tlm most noted idols 
\ worshipped in the island, and renounced on the intro- 
! ductiou of Christianity: “ Amongst tiui idols thus 
! renounced, was one which had belonged to several 
| clans or families who resided about six miles from 
! the capital; it was considered as the more innue- 
, diate property of the head-man, or chief of the dis- 
i trict, in whose family it had been kept for many 
! generations; but most of the people in the neigli- 
j txiurhood worts its votaries and united in provid- 
| mg the bullocks aud sheep that were sacrificed to 
it, or the money given to its keepers. “The idol 
is a most unmeaning object, consisting of a nuin- 
j her of small pieces of wood, ornaments of ivory, 
j of silver, and brass, and beads, fastened together 
i with silver wire, and decorated with a number of 
J silver rings. The central piece of wood is tir- 
; uular, about seven inches high, and three quarters 
of an inch in diameter. This central pieco is sur¬ 
rounded by six short pieces of wood, and six hol¬ 
low silver oninments, called crocodile's teeth, from 
their rasemblanoe to the teeth of that animal. Three 
j pieces of wood are placed on one side of the central 
i piece of wood, and three on the side opposite, the 
! intervening space being filled up by the three silver 
j aud brasen ornaments. These ornaments are hol- 
jj low, and those of brass were occasionally anointed 
j with what was regarded as sacred oil, or other un- 
| guents, which were much used in the consecration of 
| charms and other emblems of native superstition. 
The silvar ornaments were detached from the idol, 
tilled with email pieces of consecrated wood, and 
worn upon the persons of the keepers when going to 
war, or passing through a fever district, ss a means 
of preservation, fiesides the pieces of wood in the 
crocodile's tooth, small pieces of a dark, close-grained 
wood cut nearly square, or oblong, and about half 
an inch long, were strung like beads on a cord, and 


attached to the idol, or worn on the person of those ; j 

who carried the silver ornaments. The chief of the > j 

district, who had the custody of the idol, had two 1 
sons, officers in the army. To one of these, with i, 
another individual, he delegated the authority to sell j i 
these small pieces of consecrated wood, which were j j 
supposed to be pervaded with the power of the idol, ; 
and to preserve its possessors from peril or death, in j j 

seasons of war, or regions of pestilence. This was j i 

a source of great emolument, for such was the re- j \ j 
puted virtue or potency of the charm, that a couple ; i 
of bullocks, the same number of sheep, of goats, i 
fowls, and dollars, besides articles of smaller value, ; 
were frequently given for one or two of the small j 
pieces of wood attached to the idol." ■ I 

Every household has its charm or fetish, corrcs- ! j 
ponding with the Teraphim of the Old Testament, j 
or the fares and Penates of the ancient heathens. 1 j 
Every individual, indeed, has his ody or charm, and J' 
sometimes one individual has many, and wears them i 
about his person. Crocodile's teeth are frequently ! 
worn as charms. A few villages scattered up and 
down throughout the island arc esteemed by the 
people Maxim, or sacred, because there an idol is 
kept in some ordinary house, without any priesthood 
or worshippers. The man in whose house the idol 
is kept issues its pretended orders, and answers all I 
questions which are put to it. It is acknowledged J 
as a principle among the Malagasy that the idols are 
under the sovereign's special support. To the, 
sovereign the keepers apply for new velvet in which 
to fold the idol, for bullocks to sacrifice to it, and 
for whatever is required for it. Snakes or serpents, 
which abound in the island, are supposed to be the 
special agents of the idols, and are, therefore, viewed 
with superstitious fear by the people. The sick j 
apply to the idols for a cure, the healthy for charuu : 
and the knowledge of future e enta. To sanctify \ 
the idol, in order to prepare it for the prayers of the | 
worshippers, its keeper secretly takes it from the j 
case in which it is kept, and pours castor oil upon [ 
it. The public idols are usually small images wrap¬ 
ped in a rod cloth, but most of the household gods 
are literally blocks, without any pretensions to a 
human shape. Instead of the people going to the 
idol to worship it, the idol is brought to the people. 

The idols are also carried about publicly at occa¬ 
sional, not fixed periods, iu order to drive away dis¬ 
eases, to protect the people against storms and light¬ 
nings, and to give virtue to springs and fountains. 

They are also carried to the wars in order to inspire 
the soldiers with oourage. 

There are many occasions on which the idols are 
publicly exhibited, aud on some of these the cere¬ 
mony of sprinkling the people is followed, either to 
avert calamity, or to obtain some public blessing. 

“ On one of these occasions,” Mr. Ellis informs us 
“the assembly consisted of at least six thousand 
people. They were ordered to equet on the ground 
in such a way as to admit those bearing the idol to 
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pm to and fro throughout tha assembly, and all 
arere especially commanded to sit with their shoul- 
I ders uncovered. The idol was then carried through 
i the multitude in different directions, followed by a 
man bearing a horn of honey and water. As tliey 
proceeded, the man sprinkled the people on eacii 
side of him by shaking his wisp of straw towards 
them, after it had been dipped in the liquor. A 
blessing was at the same time pronounced by the 
bearer of the idol, in words, which, given by a na¬ 
tive writer, may be thus translated 1 Cheer up and 
fear not, for it is I who am the defence of your lives, 
and I will not Jet disease approach. Cheer up,, 
therefore, on account of your children and wives, 
your property, and your own persons, for ye jma 
nt* me.'” 

The utmost importance in all the affairs of life is 
attached by the Malagasy to the eikuly, or divina¬ 
tion by means of beans, rice, straw, sand, or any 
j other object that can be easily counted or divided, 

i ft is a process as regular as a game of chess, ami is 

\ supposed to have been communicated supern&turnUy 

; to their ancestors. The object for which the sikuty 

! is worked, is to ascertain what must be done in casus 

j ; of real or imaginary, present or apprehended evils. 

; j The occult science of casting nativitios prevails 
| I among the Malagasy. Trial by ordeal is also eaten- 

j | sively in use, and is practised in various ways, sucii 

l I i as passing a red-hot iron over the tongue, or piling- 

j i i itig the naked arm into a large earthen or iron pot 
i i I full of boiling wator, and picking out a pebble thrown 
| j in for the special purpose of the trial; and. in either 
| case, to sustain no injury is viewed as a demons! ra- 
1 tion of innocence. But the practice which lias ob- 
! talned most generally, is that of drinking the Tun- 
gem, a powerful poison. It is calculated that up¬ 
wards of 3,000 persons annually perish by this hav- 
! barous practice. Mdmotavy or witchcraft is looked 
upon the cause of all crime, from the idea which 
univeraally obtains in Madagascar, that no one could 
perpetrate auch deeds, unless he were really be¬ 
witched. Ancestor worship is practised afto among 
the natives. 

Missionary operations were commenced in this is¬ 
land by the London Missionary Society in 1818, and, 
during the first fifteen years of the mission, the 
whole Bible was translated, corrected, and printed in 
the native language. About one hundred schools 
wen established with 4,000 scholars; and during 
thatperiod 10,000 to 15,000 had received the bene¬ 
fit of instruction in these schools. Two printing- 
presses were established, and a Malagasy and Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary was published in two volumes. 
Two large congregations were formed at the ca¬ 
pital, and nearly 800 persons applied for admis¬ 
sion to the church. Christianity had evidently taken 
root in the island, and a most beneficial change 
was gradually taking place m the habits and cus- 
i toms of the people. The government, however, 

] looked upon the labours of the missionaries with 


jealousy and suspicion, and the queen, more espe- j 
daily, was strongly prepossessed in favour of the j 
idolatrous party. In a short time, accordingly, a ■ | 

bitter persecution was commenced against the Chris¬ 
tians, and for seventeen years the most oppressive j 
policy was pursued. Many hundreds were degraded , i 
and impoverished; hundreds more doomed to »la- ! 
very; not less than one hundred have been put to : 
death, and a largo number are still suffering exile, j 
bonds, and degradation. Yet, in a most emphatic ; 
sense, it is true of Madagascar, that the blood of the j 
martyrs has proved the seed of the church. Not- | 
withstanding the persecuting measures of the queen j 
ami the government, the numbers of I ho Christ inn con- j 
verts arc mutually on the increase, and among them j 
are im-luded some of the must intelligent and res pee- j 
table men in the community. Tim young prince, j 
who is heir to the throne, and his wife, arc both I 
members of the Christian church, and devoted friends , 
of the persecuted Hock, whom they assist with their • 
advice and their money on all occasions. Thu ho*- j 
tility of the queen and her ministers continues una- j 
hated, but Christianity is secretly making uxtunsivo 
progress in many parts of the. island. 

MADHAVJS, an order of Hindu mendicants, 1 
founded by Madho, an ascetic. They travel up and 
down the country sobciiiiig alms, and playing on 
stringed instruments. Their peculiar doctrines are ; 
not known. ! 

MADHWACHAUIS, a division of the Vaishuava j 
sect of the Hindus. It is altogether unknown in j 
Hangctic Hindustan; lmt in the peninsula it is most I 
extensively to lie found. Its founder was Madhwtt- 
cluirya, a Jiruluuan, who was born A. V , J lit 9, in j 
Tuiuva; he is believed by his followers to have 
been an incarnation of Vdyu or the god of air, who j 
took upon him the human form by desire of Nd- 
rdijana, and who bad been previously incarnate. 

He wrote a commentary on the Bbagawal Gftd, 
ami be erected and consecrated a temple at Vdipi, 
where lie deposited an image of Krishna. This 
place has continued ever since to he the head- | 
quarters of tiie sect. After this he established j 
eight additional temples, in which he placed images , 
of different forms of Viehnu. These establishments 
still exist, and in accordance with the regulations 
laid down by the founder, each of eight Hanydeu in 
Him officiates as superior of the chief station at 
Udipi for two years or two years and a half. The 
whole expenses of the establishment devolve on the 
superior for the time being, and as the expenses 
generally exceed the income, the Sanydtit travel 
from place to place levying contributions on their 
votaries. 'Die appearance and doctrines of tha mem¬ 
bers of the sect are thus described by Professor H. 

JH. Wilson; “The ascetic professors of Kadhwichi- 
rya’s school, adopt the external appearance of Dan- 
di», laying aside the Brahtnamcal cord, Carrying a 
staff and a water pot, going ban-headed, tod wear¬ 
ing a single wrapper stained of an orange colour with 
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an ochry clay: they are usually adopted into the 
order from their boyhood, and acknowledge no social 
affi n O m* n or interests. The marks common to them, 
and the lay votaries of the order, are the impress of 
the symbols of Vishnu, upon their shoulders and 
breasts, stamped with a hot iron, and the frontal 
mark, which consists of two perpendicular lines 
made with Qopichmtdana, and joined at the root of 
the nose like that of the Sri Vauknavas; but instead 
of a red line down the centre, the Mddhwdchdrts 
make a straight black line, with the charcoal from 
incense offered to Narayana, terminating in a round 
mark made with turmerick. 

“ The essential dogma of this sect, like that of the 
Vauhnavas in general, is the identification of Vishnu 
with the Supreme Spirit, as the pre-existent cause of 
the universe, from whose substance the world was 
made. Thif primeval Vishnu, they also affirm to be 
endowed with real attribntes, most excellent, al¬ 
though indefinable and independent. As there is one 
independent, however, there is also oue dependent, 
and this doctrine is the characteristic dogma of the 
sect, distinguishing its professors from the followers 
of Mmdnuja as well as Sankara, nr those who 
maintain the qualified or absolute unity of the deity. 
The creed of the Madhwas, is Dwaita, or duality. 
It is not, however, that they discriminate between 
the principles of good aud evil, or even the differ¬ 
ence between spirit aud matter, which is the duality 
known to other sects of the Hiudus. Their distinc¬ 
tion is of a more subtle character, aud separates the 
Jivatmu from the ParamtUmn, or the principle of 
life from the Supreme Being. Life, they say, is one 
and. eternal, dependent upon the Supreme, and in¬ 
dissolubly connected with, but not the saino with 
him. An important consequence of this doctrine is 
the denial of Moksha, in its more generally received 
sense, or that of absorption into the universal spirit, 
and loss of independent existence after death." 

The different modes in which this suet express 
devotion to Vishnu, are marking the body with his 
symbols, especially with a hot iron, giving his names 
to children and other objects of interest, and the 
practice of virtue, in word, act, and thought. Their 
sacred writings consist, besides the works of their 
founder, of tfe four Vedas, the Malutbhdmt, the 
Handwritten, and the genuine or original Bdinay- 
autt. 

MADONNA (ttal. My Lady), a name given to 
representations of the Virgin Mary in Homan Ca¬ 
tholic countries. See Mariolatry. 

MADHASSES, colleges in Mohammedan coun¬ 
tries where priests are trained who arc to officiate in 
the mosquet. ; 

MADOWA, the place in Which the Sana or sa¬ 
cred books of the Bndhists are publicly read. It is 
usually a temporary erection, the roof having several 
breaks or compartments gradually decreasing in aiee 
as they approach the top, in the form of a pagoda, 
m of a pyramid, composed of successive platforms. 


There is one of these erections in the precincts of 
nearly all the Wiharas (which see), in the cen¬ 
tre of the interior area is an elevated platform for the 
convenience of the priests, and the people sit around 
it upon mats spread on the ground. The platform 
is sometimes occupied by several priests at the same 
time, one of whom reads a portion of onoof the 
sacred books in a tone between singing and reading. 
“ Upon some occasions," as we learn from Mr.Spence 
Hardy, “ one priest reads the original Pali, and an¬ 
other interprets what is read in the vernacular Sin¬ 
ghalese ; but this method is not very frequently 
adopted. It is the more usual course to read the 
Pali alone, so that the people understand not a word 
tliat is said; and were the advices of even the most 
excellent description in themselves, they would l>e 
delivered without profit to the people assembled. A 
great proportion of the attendants fall asleep, as they 
commonly remain during the whole night; whilst 


others are seen chewing their favourite betle. As .! 
might be supposed, there are evidences of unconcern [ 
in that which ought to be the principal object of the ! 
festival; but there is none of that rudeness which ; 
would be exhibited in a promiscuous assemblage of 
people in Borne countries that are much higher in the 
scale of civilization. Near the reading-hall there 
are booths and stalls, in which nee-cakes, fruits, and ; 
other provisions, and occasionally cloth and earthen- i 
ware, are sold; and the blind and the lame arc there, j 
with their stringed instruments, sitting by the way- j 
side to receive aims; so that the festival is regarded { 
as an opportunity for amusement, as well as for ac¬ 
quiring merit, and answers the general purpose of a 
wake or fair. Whenever the name of Budha is 
repeated by the officiating priest, the people call out 
simultaneously, 1 srfdhu! ’ the noise of which may 


he heard at a great distance; and the effect is no ] 
doubt pleasing to those who have not been taught j 
that it is in vain for the unlearned to say jAmen, I 
when they know not the meaning of that which is 
spoken. The readings are most numerously attended 
upon the night of the full moon, wliena light is thrown 
upon the landscape in Ceylon that seems to sliver 
all things visible, from the tiny leaflet to the tower¬ 
ing mountain, and a stiffness sleeps in the air that 
seems too deep to be earthly; aud were the voices oi 
the multitude that now come forth at intervals other 
than from atheist tips, the spirit might drink in a 
rich profusion of the thoughts that come to plea¬ 
santly, we can scarcely tell whether the waking 
dream be a reality, ora virion of some brighter land." 

The Madmoa is used for other purposes besides 
reading the sacred books. In it there is a labyrinth 
made of with* ornamented with the cocoa-nut leaf; 
and the people amuse themselves by finding their 
way through its intricate maxes. In soma instances 
lines are ftawh upon the ground in an open space, 
and those lines are regarded as the limits of the re¬ 
gions assigned to particular demons, the last being 
appropriated to, Budha. A few dancers are now its 
















MdEM ACTEUIA-MAGIC. 


Ipodueed, one of whom Advancing towards the dust 
INt ttB* out, |n ft defiant tone. the name of the 
■ 'Anao^o whom the region belongs, and, using the 
tSostiwulting language., threatens to crm-s the limit, 
turn invade the demon's territory. He then pas*ea 
the limit with the utmost boldness, and goes through 
the same process with the other demons, until lie 
approaches the limit of Budha’s region; hut the 
moment he attempts to cross this limit he falls down 

* ft* If dead, it. being supposed that he is suffering the 
punishment of his intrusion on the realms of Bitdlia, 
and the spectators applaud his boldness. 

. MASMACTERIA, a festival celebrated at Athens 
in honour of Xeua, as the god of storms. 

. MASMACTEtJ, a surname of Zcnt, as being the 
stormy god from whom originate all the convulsions 
wnfnftture. 

. MA3NADES. See Bacch^. 

MAGDALENS, an order of nuns in the Romish 
church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. They 
consist chiefly of penitent courtezans. The Reli¬ 
gious of St. Magdalene in Home ive-e established by 
Pope Leo X.., and a revenue was settled on them by 
Clement VIII., who ordered that tljC effects of nil 
prostitutes who died intestate should fall to this 
order, ami that the testaments of all others should he 
. Invalid unless a fifth part of their effects were be- 
ipieathed to them. 

/ MAGDEBURG CENTURIES. See O.tm- 

• ftlEe (Machehcko). 

,, ; MAGI, tfie ancient priests of the Persians and 
I .{Medians, The word is rendered in Mat. ii. 1, “ wise 
rldea.” The country from which these wise men or 
came is not precisely pointed out by the Evan- 
but only described in general terms as east- 
‘. '.ward of Palestine, and in all probability was either 
.^IPbrsia or Mesopotamia. 

•JS/ MAGIANS, a sect of ancient philosophers wide 1 1 
'*1 arose in the East at a very early period, devoting 
. much of their attention to tiie study of the heaven!) 
bodies. They were the learned men of their time, 
and we find Daniel the prophet promoted to be head 
of this sect in Chaldea, and chief governor over nil 
the wise men of Babylon. The Magians were in 
-- complete antagonism to the Tvtbians, who worship¬ 
ped the heavenly hosts; and they seem to have wor¬ 
shipped the Deity under the emblem of fire. In all 
their temples, as well as in their private houses, 
they hod-fire continually burning upon their altars. 

, They held in the greater abhorrence the worship of 
; which prevailed among other nations, and 

/I'lwi.held .fire'in the highest veneration as being the 
the Divine Being.- The great mass 
worshipperB, bowsver, adored the 
: . : .l.f gj^^p^ ^tihltBifdyee-. without riling to the Great 
’ Tim Magian sect 

" fete utteejerttosrion in the 

Hyetaspee, had Jt not been revived 
-, JZta&joterin, the csntwy, the 

have been al- 

W:M>' ' ->■''■r-'J-' 


ready noticed hi the article AhijstA. In apits of 
the violent opposition of the TcMau, Koroaster 
1 succeeded in bringing over -Darius to a firm belief in 
hi* reformed system, and from that time Magiwuism 
became the national religion of the country, Until it 
was supplanted by that of Mohammed. Remnants 
of this sect arc still found in Persia under the home 
of Gutbrw, and in India under that -of Parttff. 

MACIC, a science supposed to depend*on the in¬ 
fluence of evil spirits, or the spirits of the dead. 
Balaam seems to havu been a pretender to skill in 
this art; and in Jer. xxxix. 3, we read ftf the nth 
mng or chief of the magicians. In early times all 
who engaged in tin* study of natural phenomena were 
accounted magicians, the term being thus usedin * 
good sense, nearly equivalent to the word piiilo|0* 
pliers. Magic, has been divided into nnhtrcU, whisk 
consists in the application of natural causes to pro¬ 
duce wonderful plu'tmrncim; p/miWui-y, which assigns 
either to the planets or t*> spirits residing in them 
an iuiiuence over the ulUiirs of men; nod rliitloUcul, 
which invokes the aid of demons to accomplish 
supernatural effects. All practices of this kind were 
forbidden by the Ijiw of Mimes ns living connected 
with idi.lutry; vet in every period individuals were 
found among the Israelites who were strongly ad¬ 
dicted to magical arts. Magicians are frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament in connection witl| 
Egypt. Tims it is said in Exod. vii. 11, 11 Then 
Pharaoh also called the wise men and the sorcerers; 
now the magicians of Egypt, they also did in like 
manner with their enchantments.'* “ Now we find 
in Egyptian antiquity," say# Hciigidenberg, u an ci¬ 
der of persons, to whom this is entirely appropriate, 
which is here aacriliciJ to the magicians. The priests 
had a double office, the practical worship of the 
gods, nnd flic pursuit of tlust which in Egypt was 
accounted as wisdom. The first I si longed to the so- 
called prophets, the second to the holy scribe*. 
These hist were the learned men of the nation; as 
it) tin; Pentateuch, they arc called wine mm, so the 
classical writers named them sage .». These men 
were applied to for explanation and aid in all things 
■which lay hoyond the circle, of common knowledge 
and action. Thus, in severe cases of sickness lor 
example, along with the physician a holy scribe Wfte 
called, who, from a hook, and astrological sign*, de¬ 
termined whether recovery was possible. The In¬ 
terpretation of dreams, and also divination, belonged 
to tbe order of the Indy scribe*. In time* of pesti¬ 
lence, they applied themselves to magic arte to avert 
the disease. A passage in Lucittn furnishes.■ 
liarly interesting parallel to the accounts of the Psstto- 
teach concerning the practice of magic arts-. *Tbei«. 
was with us in the vessel, a man of Memphis on* bi 
the holy scribes, wonderful in wisdom and rikdBtd ht 
all sorts of Egyptian knowledges. It. 
him, that he itad lived twenty-three yearn , ha «8t*e- 
ranean sanctuaries, and that he had hemt hi¬ 
st meted to magic by Tsii.’" 

*B * '' ■ 
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Both in Egypt and in Babylon the office of magi¬ 
cian belonged to the priestly caste. In the later 
periods of Jewish history, many pretended to skill 
in the Occult science of magic, using incantations of 
various kinds, and professing even to evoke the 
spirits of the dead, with the view of drawing forth 
from them secrets otherwise unattainable. Sorcerers 
And magicians are mentioned by Josephus as 
abounding in bis time, and exercising great influence 
over the people. The Jews called magicians, Mas¬ 
ters of the Name, the Sliemhampliorash, or inefiable 
name of God, that is, Jehovah, by the true pronun¬ 
ciation of which wonders could be accomplished. 
They allege that this was the secret by which our 
Baviour performed his miracles while on earth. In 
the Sejifttr Tuldath Jathu a strange story is related 
of the manner in which Jesus became possessed of 
the ineffable name, it mentions that the name 
was found by David, engraven on a stone, when 
digging the foundations of the temple, and that he 
deposited it. in the sanctuary; and lest curious young 
men should leant this name, and bring devastation 
upon the world by the miracles it would enable them 
to perform, the wise men of the time made, by 
magical arts, two brazen lions, which they stationed 
before the entrance of the Holy of Holies, on each 
tide; so that, if any one entered the sacred place, 
•nd learned the inetVable Name, the lions roared at 
him so fiercely wlton he came forth, that., in his 
fright, he entirely forgot it. But they say tliat our 
Lord, by magical arts and incantations, entered the 
sanctuary undiscovered by the priests, saw the sacred 
Name, copied it on parchment, which, having made 
an incision in his body, lie slipped under his skin. 
The roaring of the lions when lie came out caused 
him to forget the name, hut tho parchment under his 
skin enabled him to recover it, and thenceforward to 
refresh his memory when needful; and by the power 
of this name it was that all his miracles were per¬ 
formed. 

Josephus also represents the Jews as effecting 
wonderful cures by invoking the name of Solomon. 
In tlte Talmud a curious legend is related concern 
tog a signet-ring, by which he rated the spirits, and 
which came down from heaven to him in a cloud, 
having the name Jehovah engraved upon it. By the 
magic influence of this signet-ring, he sammohed 
both good and evii spirits to aid him in building the 
temple. Various different modes of incantation are 
mentioned by Josephus as having been need by So¬ 
lomon. The magical art is well known to have been 
extensively practised by the ancient heathens} and 
Pythagoras, as well as other Grade philosophers, 
made it a subject of study. Ephesus was particularly 
famed for the number and the skill of its magicians, 
and when the apostle had preached in Brat eity the 
pure doctrines of the gospel of Christy the effect it 
thus stated Acts xix. 19, R Many of them also which 
used curious arts brought their books together, and 
burned them before ail men: and they .counted the i 


price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of 
silver.” So celebrated was Ephesus fortberaagio art, 
that certain amulets with strange characters ipijsflwd 
on them, which were worn about the person, r&riVed 
the name of Ephesian letters. On the same princi¬ 
ple were formed the magical letters relied Abeaca- 
dabea (which see), which were invented by the Ba- 
eHidkuu. It is stated by Augustine, as having been 
generally believed by the heathen, that our blessed 
Lord was the author of several books on magic, 
which he wrote for the ase of his disciples. Cetsus 
and others pretend that our Saviour studied magic 
in Egypt, and Su«tonius calls the Christians the men 
of the magical superstition. 

'Die practice of magical arts was viewed by the ear 
ly Christians as sinful, and no sooner did any one, 
who had acquired a knowledge of tl mysteries, 
embrace Christianity, than withou hesitation 
burned the books on magic, which happened to be in 
his possession. By the Theodosian Code, all magi¬ 
cians are branded as mnlcfiri, or evil doers, and if de¬ 
tected they are appointed to be put to death. The 
laws of the church were very severe against all who 
were guilty of indulging in magical practices. The 
council of Laodicea condemns them to be cast out of 
the church. The council of Ancyra prescribes five 
years’ penance for any one that receives a magician 
into his house. Tertuilian goes the length of say¬ 
ing, that there never was a magician or enchanter 
allowed to escape unpunished in the church. 

MAGISTER DICIPLINE (Let. Master of Die- 
cipiine), an officer in the church of Spain in the end of j 
the fifth century. At that time it was customary 
for parents to dedicate their children, while yet very; 
young,to the service of the church; in which case the^" 
were taken into the bishop’s family, and educate*^- 
under him by a presbyter selected for the purpose, ? 
called Magister Disciplines, because his chief business 
was to watch over their moral conduct, and to in-' 
struct them in the rules and discipline of the church,? 

MAGLANTE, a god. worshipped in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands as the deity who hurls the thunder. 
MAGNA MATER. See Rhea, 

MAGNIFICAT, the hymn of the Viighi Maty.’ 

" My soul doth magnify the Lord, my spirit doth 
rejoice in God my Saviour,” Ac. It is first men¬ 
tioned in the sixth century as having beat publicly 
need hi the French churches. In the rubric of the 
Church of England, It Is appointed to besaidoraung 
in English after the first lesson at evening prayer, 
unless the ninetieth Psalm, called Cantate DoMno, 

* Sing ye to the Lend,” hi used. ' ■ . ^ L 

MAGDSIANS, a sect of theancient Zmroutririri, 
whf pi considered absolute Dualism (which msY** 
the starting point of the system, or the tsgjpM 
mode in which Deity manifested himself. ' 
MAHABBARATA, the second great Sanskrit 
epic of the Hrodas. It odebeate* thew«*nfth* 
two rival families known as the Busifcstihd the 
Kunu,ataleofth3Lnnardynaiitieeofki|^i. 




MAHA BRAHMA 

MAUA BRAHMA, the rules of superior celes¬ 
tial world, according to the system of Badhism. 

MAH ADR V A, one of the names of Shim, a 
member of the Hindu Trimurtti . 

MAHAN-ATMA, the Great Soul, a name applied 
1 m Beahji (which see). 

! MAHANT, the superior of a Hindu monastery or 
Mnt'k, of which he has the entire control, lie i* 
usually elected from the senior and more proficient 
, of the ascetics. In some instances where the Midunit 
j has a family, the office descends in tlm line of his 
| posterity, but where an election is to lie made, it is 
| conducted with great solemnity. Professor II. Wil¬ 
son gives an account of the mode of election: 
“The MaCht of various districts look up to some¬ 
one of their own order as chief, and they all refer t«> 
that connected with their founder, as the common 
head: under the presidence, therefore, of the Ma- 
font of that establishment, wherever practicable, and 
j in his absence, of some other of acknowledged pre¬ 
eminence, the Mnhanti of the different Mat'he as- 
! scmble, upon the decease of one of their brethren, to 
elect a successor. For this purpose they regularly 
i examine the Chflax , or disciples of the .demised, the 
; ablest of whom is raised to the vacant, situation: 
i should none of them be qualified, they choose a Ma- 
■■ hard front the pupils of some other teacher, but this 
i is rarely necessary, and unless necessary, is never 
i had recourse to. The new Mahant is then regularly 
, installed, and is formally invested with the cap, the 
j rosary, the frontal mark, or Tika, or any other 
i monastic insignia, by the president of the assembly. 

Under the native government, whether Mohnmnm- 
! dan or Hindu—the election of the superioi of one of 
1 these establishments was considered as a matter of 
; sufficient moment, to demand the attention of the 
governor of the province, who, accordingly, in per- . 
- eon, or by his deputy, presided at the election; at 
present, no interference is exercised by the ruling 
authorities, and rarely by any lay character, although 
j occasionally a Mqja or a Zemindar , to whose liberal¬ 
ity the MaCh is indebted, or in whose lands it is 
situated, assumes the right of assisting and presid¬ 
ing at the election. The Mahamti of the sect, in 
which the election takes placo, are generally assisted 
by those of the sects connected with them: each is 
attended by a train of disciples, and individuals of 
various mendicant tribes repair to the meeting; so 
that an assemblage of many hundreds, and some¬ 
times of thousands, occurs: as far as the resources 
of the Mat'h, where they are assembled, extend, they 
are maintained at its expense; when those fail, they 
must shift for themselves; the election is usually a 
business of ten or twelve days, and during the period 
of its eontinuance, various points of polity or doc¬ 
trine are discussed in ttie assembly. 1 ' 

MAHASOOR, the chief of the Atounukor Rak- 
thatat, malignant spirits among the Hindus. 

MAHA TUG, an age of the gods in Hindu 
'•limnology, including 12,000 years of the gods, each 
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of which comprehends 3(50 solar years. Thus the 
entire duration of a maha~yug is equal to 4,3‘JO.UOO 
years of mortals. 

MAHDI (Arab, the director or guide), a tide 
given to tln> last Iinrini of the race of .1 H. See 
Imams (Twelve). 

M A IIKSA, one of the names of the Hindu god 
Shiva (which see). 

MAHOMET. Sec Mohammi.’d, 

MAHOMETANS. See Mohammichank. 

MAIIUZZ1M, the god of forces, sa tho word i» 
translated in |.)au, xi. 38, “ But in his estate shall ho 
honour the God of forces : and a god whom bis fa¬ 
thers knew not shall he honour with gold, and sil¬ 
ver, ami with precious stones, and pleasant things." 
Commentators have been much peiplexi d to explain 
who this deity is. The Greek text of Tiu-odotion’s j 
version, and also the Vulgate, give the word Mahui- i 
dm without interpreting it. Some uudeiMaiid it ua 
referring to the Amieliri.-t, and oils is to Antioclms, 

(lio great enemy of the dews Nicholas <|,. l,jra, 
Bcllarmiiie, and some others, regard it as the name 
of the idol and tlomoii which they think is to ho 
served by Antie.hrlrl. Tlieod.net believes it to ho 
the name which Antichrist will assume. 0 rot ins 
supposes it to lie tin* IkmUnmiu of the JMirriiieiiuis, 
and that Antiiiehus i’.piplmnca ordered this idol to 
he worshipped. Kruno understand the word M>i/ntx- 
dm to he mediating spirits between God and limn. 
Jurieu thinks that it. denotes tlm Rimiun eagles, or 
Roman Kmp .o, to whirlt Antim-hus would do hom¬ 
age, the Roman eagles being a kind of deities, before 
which the soldiers bowed down. 

MAI A, an ancient Roman goddess often associated 
with Vulcan, and sometimes spoken of as his spouse. ; 
A sacrifice was offered to her on the first of May, . 
which has been supposed to have derived its name ] 
from this divinity. She has been identified also with 
the Bona l)r.A i which see;. , 

I MAJOR!, St.. 'Rihixar Ci.r.uxH of). See j 
Cj.ekks .'Rmhjj.a n) or St. Ma,jou. 

MA,JOKES, a title by which the Jewish ministers 
are frequently designated in the Theodosian Code; 
'I'he same title is also applied by Augustin to tlm 
ministers of the Ccemcol* (which see), a sect which 
is supposed to have lieen composed of apostates from 
the Jewish religion. 

MA.JOREH (Dir), the twelve superior gods of the 
ancient Romans, who were believed to have a princi¬ 
pal share in the go i eminent of the world. They 
were styled the IHi Seleeli, the select gods, of whom 
twelve were admitted into the councils of Jupiter, 
and hence denominated Conhkktes (which aen). 
These twelve deities, who presided over the twelve 
months of the year and the twelve signs of these- 1 
disc, were Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, 
Diana, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Apollo, and Vulcan. 
To these twelve, who were amuniu, must be added 
Janus, Saturn, Genius, Sol, Pluto, Bacchus, Terra, 
and Luna, and thus we find that the DU Majoret 





MAKOS—MALAKANES. 


amount to twenty, who arc usually classified from 
their place of residence, as Celestial, Terrestrial, Ma¬ 
rine, and Infernal god*. 

MAKOS, a god of the ancient Slavonians, who 
was represented [tartly as a man, partly as a fish 
At a later period, he presided over rain, and was 
invoked when the fields were in want, of water. 

MALACIIBKL, a god of the ancient Syrians, the 
king of the earth. 

MALAKANES, one of the most remarkable sects 
of dissenters from the Rosso-Greek C/mrrh, who arc 
tints named in derision from the Russian word ?m- 
lako, milk, because they use milk as an article of 
food on fast-days. The name which they themselves 
adopt is Irtinneeye Christians, true Christians. No¬ 
thing is known as to their origin; but the following 
circumstances brought them into notice about the 
middle of the last century. A mm-coirimiseioticd 
Prussian officer, who happened to be a prisoner of 
war in Russia, settled in a village of the government 
of Kharkow. Being a man of great piety, and ani¬ 
mated by an earnest desire to do good among the 
peasantry, lie went from house to house reading and 
expounding the Word of God, and continued to fol¬ 
low this practice till his death. No further particu¬ 
lars have been ascertained in regard to the history , f 
this excellent and devoted man; and the only thing 
which is known is, that he resided in a village in¬ 
habited by the Mabiknnrs. A community holding 
similar principles was discovered about the same time 
in the government, of Tumhof. This soot is not nu¬ 
merous. About .‘1,00(1 of its mouthers, however, are 
settled in the government of the Crimea, where they 
were visited in 1HIJ by Baron Ilaxtliaiisen, who 
gives the following description of their creed: “ Tlmv 
acknowledge the Bible as the Word of God, and (lie 
unity of God in three persons. This triune God, 
uncreated, solf-oxistent, the cause of all tilings, is an 
etornal, immutable, mid invisible Spirit. God dwells 
in a pure world; He sees all, He knows all, 11c 
govenis all; all is filled with Him. He has created 
all things. In the beginning, all that was created by 
God was good and perfect. Adam’s soul, but not 
hie body, was created after the image of God. This 
created immortal soul of Adam was endowed with 
heavenly reason and purity, and a dear knowledge of 
God. Evil was uuknowu to Adam, who possessed 
a holy freedom, tending towards God the Creator. 
They admit the dogma of the fall of Admit, the birth, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, in the same man¬ 
ner as other Christians, and expound the ten com¬ 
mandments in the following manner:— 1 The first and 
second forbid idolatry; therefore no images arc to 
lie worshipped. The third shows that it is sinful 
to take an oath. The fourth is to be observed by 
spending Sundays and other festivals in prayer, Bing¬ 
ing praises to *God, and reading the Bible. The 
fifth, by ordering to honour parents, enjoins to be 
obedient to every authority. The sixth prohibits 
two kinds of murder,—first, the bodily, by a weapon. 


poison, &e., which is a sin, except in case of war 
when it is not sinful to kill in defence of the Czar and 
the country; and, second, the spiritual murder 
which is committed by seducing others from the 
truth with deceitful words, or enticiu? them by bad 
example into sin, which leads them to everlasting 
perdition. They also consider it murder when one 
injures, persecutes, or hates his neighbour; accord¬ 
ing to the words of lit. John, “ He who hates his 
brother is a murderer." With regard to the seventh 
commandment, they consider as a spiritual adultery 
even a too great fondness of this world and its tran¬ 
sient pleasures ; and, therefore, not only unchastity, 
but also drunkenness, gluttony, and bad company, 
should he avoided. By the eighth they consider 
every violence and deceit as theft. By the ninth 
commandment, every insult, mockery, flattery, and 
lie, is considered as false witness. By the tenth, 
they understand the mortification of all lusts and 
passions.’ They conclude their confession of faith 
by the following words :■ -‘Wo believe that whoever 
will fulfil the whole of the ten commandments of 
God will ho saved. But we also believe that since 
the fall of Adam no man is capable of fulfilling these 
ten commandments by his own strength. We be¬ 
lieve that man, in order to become able to perform 
good works, and to keep the commandments of God, 
must believe in Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son 
of God. This true faith, necessary for oir salvation, 
we cannot find any where else but in the Word of 
God alone. We believe that the Word of God 
creates in us tluit faith which makes us capable of 
receiving the glace of God.’ With regard to the 
sacrament of baptism, they say,—‘Although we 
know that Christ was baptized by John in the river 
Jordan, and that the apostles have baptized others, 
namely, as Philip did with the eunuch,—yet we un¬ 
derstand by baptism, not the earthly water, which 
only cleanses the body but uot the soul, but the. 
spiritual living water, which is faith in the triune 
God, without contradiction, and in submission to his 
holy Word; because the Saviour says, “ Whosoever 
helieveth in me, from his body streams of living wa¬ 
ter will flow and John the Baptist says, “A man 
can take nothing which Is not given him from hea¬ 
ven and Paul says, “ Christ has not sent me to 
baptize, hut to preach." We therefore understand 
by the sacrament of baptism, the spiritual cleansing 
of our sold from sin through faith, and the death of 
the old man with Ills works in us, in order to be 
newly clad by a pure and holy life. Although, after 
the birth of a child, we cleanse with real water the 
impurities of his body, we do not consider it as bap¬ 
tism. With regard to Rie Lord's Supper, it was a 
commemoration of Christ; but the words of the gos¬ 
pel are the spiritual bread of life. Man lives not by 
bread alone, but 1>y every word of Qod. The Spirit 
gives life; flesh 1* of no use. The receiving of the 
earthly bread and wine b therefore unnecessary."’ 

This peculiar sect, which resembles somewhat far 
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principle the Society of Friends, is composed chiefly 
of Russian peasants, most of them quite illiterate, 
but characterized by remarkably dev out, pious dispo 
sitions and character. Their favourite author is the 
German Mystic, Jung Stilling, whose writings have 
been translated into the Russian language. The 
Malakarm , who dwell with great delight on the 
prospect of the Millennium, were roused to a state 
of great excitement in 1HJ3, by an attempt, on the 
part of one of their ministers, to convince them that 
the Millennium was near at hand. Count Krasiuski 
thus relates the details of this singular movement : 
“ Terentius DeliorelV began to preach repentance, 
announcing that the millennium should begin in 
thirty months, and ordered that all business, tuid 
all kinds of work, except the most indispensable, 
should be abandoned; but that people should spend 
their whole time in pravor and singing. lie declaied 
himself to bo the prophet Elias, sent to announce 
the coming of the Lord, whilst his companion Enoch 
was sent with the same mission to the west. He 
announced the da v when lie was to ascend to heav on, 
in the presence of all. Several thousands of Mala- 
kanes assembled from different parts of Russia. On 
the appointed day, he appeared on a cart, ordeicd 
the assembled crowd to pray on their knees, and 
then, spreading his arms, he jumped from the earl, 
and fall on the ground. The disappointed Mala 
kanes delivered the poor enthusiast to the local police 
as an impostor. He was imprisoned, but having for 
some time remained in confinement, he spoke no 
more of his being the prophet Elias, but continued 
to preach the millennium in prison, and alter his 
release, till his death. He left a considerable num¬ 
ber of followers, who often assemble to spend days 
and nights in continual prayer and singing. They 
introduced the community of goods, ami emigrated, 
with the permission of the government, to Georgia, 
where they settled in sight of Mount Ararat, waiting 
for the millennium, and when* a colony of Lutherans 
from Wurtemberg lmd settled before, for the same 
purposo.” The strange vagaries of Hue fanatic, 
however, ought not to be charged upon the. Mala- 
kanes, whose spiritual principles r.tid regard for the 
truths of the Bible entitle tliem to the respect of all 
good men. The principal scat of this sijet is ihe 
Crimea, though they are found scattered through 
different parts of Russia. Thuy resemble the Du- 
CQ0B08TZI (which see) in maintaining the spiritual¬ 
ity of God’s worship and ordinances, but they differ 
from them in admitting the atoning work of Christ, 
holding the lawfulness of a stated ministry, an'd ob¬ 
serving the Christian Sabbath as a day set apart tor 
the worship of God. The better to prepare for the 
sacred duties of the Lord’* Day, they hold meeting* 
for prayer on the Saturday evenings. 

MALGATES, a surname of Apollo, derived from 
Males, a cape in Lacouia. Under this name he war 
worshipped at Sparta. 

MALEC, the principal angel who, according to 


the Mohammedans, preside.' o\ or hull, hi ihe Ko¬ 
ran, ii is said, "And (hoy,"moaning the unbelievers, 

“ shall cry aloud, saying, O Malic, intercede for us, 
that the Lord would end us by annihilation. And 
he shall answer, Verily, ye shall remain here for 
ever. We brought you the truth heretofore, and ye 
abhorred the truth." Sulim Mohammedan doctors 
allege thut the answer of A faltv shall not he given 
til! after a thousand years have expired. 

MALEKITEB, the. third of the orthodox Moham 
medaii seels in importance, but the second in the 
order of time. It was originated by Malee-ebn-Ans, 
ii native of Medina, in the. days of ilurrfn-al liase.liitl. j 
Tlte doctrines of ihir, suit, which prevail chiefly in j 
Barbery and sumo other parts of Africa, proceed on ; 
the literal acceptation of the prohibitory precepts ; 

MALTA /Iv.Miiiirs or 1 . See KNtiiliTHOtm 
(Ei ri.i.si vhth-ai. Oitnr.iis or). 

MAU'K DAS IS, a subdivision of the fin nut- 
tunirli 1 'aishnuras of Hindustan, ami a sect of com 
paratively uncertain origin and limited importance, 
Thu founder of thu sect is supposed to lmve lived in 
the reign of Akhar the Great in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Tin* modifications which Muluk Dtis intro 
diieud into the Vaislmava doctrines vvern trifling, 
amounting to little more than the adoption of his 
name by the sect, and a shorter streak of red upon 
the forehead, while their teacher* are of the secular 
order. Vishnu, in his e.hanieler as llama, is the ob¬ 
ject of their practical Adoration, and their priuciphx 
partake of thu spirit of quietism which pervades the 
sects of the llanuntataJi Reboot. Their chief autho¬ 
rity is the Jihntjnmt Gittt. The adherents of the 
sect are said to he numerous, c-peeialjy among the 
servile and trailing classes, to the latter of which 
Muluk Das belonged. The principal estah.'ishiuent 
of this VaUnara sect is at Kara Afanik/air, the j 
birth-place of the founder, and still occupied by Ids J 
descendants; and la-sides this eslalili. hmellt they ! 
have six other Maths at Allahabad, Benares, Bin- j 
dralran, Ayudliya, Lucknow, and Jagumiatli, which : 
last is iff great repute, as rendered sacred by the j 
death of Mahik Das. j 

MALUMIGJHTS, a sect of Mohammedans, ie< ord- j 
ing to Ricault, who teach that God may be known 1 
perfectly in this world by the knowledge which men j 
have, of themselves. 

MAMACOCHA, a deity worshipped by the an- ; 
eient Peruvians. { 

MAMAKUIW, a kind of bracelets worn by the ; 
natives of the Moluccas or Spire Islands, particularly 
Amhuyria, and which the women regard as preser¬ 
vatives against all enchantments. 

MAMERB, the Oscan name of the ancient hea- ’ 
then god Mart. By Varro. however, it is regarded 
a* the Sabine name of the same deity. Manure 
again was a rural deity among tha Romans. Among 
the Uroeks also Mamertua was sometimes used as A 
surname of Ares. 

MAMMILLARJANS, a sect of Anabaptist* 



MANA—MANIAE. 


(which nee), which erase at Haarlem in Holland in 
the' sixteenth century. 

MANA, an ancient Italian divinity, supposed to 
be identical with Mania ftvhich sec) 

MANABOSIIO, a deity worshipped by the Chip¬ 
pewa ludians of North America. Various strange 
legendary tales arc related concerning this god. It 
is said that his mother having been killed by tier own 
husband, Mauabosbo, to avenge bis mother's death, 
made war upon his father, and so assailed him with 
black stones, that he was glad to sue for peace, 
and in order to appease the anger of his eon, he pro¬ 
mised him a place in heaven, on condition, however, 
that he would destroy the monsters or giants called 
Windigot, who devoured men. His first battle was 
with the king of the fishes, whom be slew. His next 
engagement was with the serpents and their queen, 
who made him pay dear for his victory by letting 
forth the wators of the deluge upon him. He found 
refuge on a treo, commanded the wators to subside, 
and created the world anew, assisted by cortain ani 
mala, who at his order plunged into the billows 
until a beaver or a musk-rat recovered a small por¬ 
tion pf the enrtli. In this legend Manahoaho is the 
same ns the Lilaolane of the Bechuanas, and the 
whole story may be considcVcd as an obscure tradi¬ 
tion of the deluge. * os too 'I »}«ro£» Xficrnu, 

MANAGAKM, a formidable giant mentioned in 
the Scandinavian Prose Edda, ns destined to bo tilled 
with the life-blood of men who draw near their end, 
and will swallow up the moon, and stain the heaven 
and the earth with blood. Then sluill the sun grow 
dim, and the winds howl tumultuously. 

MANAII, the tutelary god of the Hodhail and 
other tribes of ancient Arabia, occupying the coun¬ 
try between Mecca ami Medina. The idol was a 
large stone, the worship of which consisted of the 
slaughter of camels other animals. Though the 
idol was destroyed by order of Mohammed, the rite 
is continued as a part, of Islam, at Manali, on the way 
to Mecca. 

MANDRAS, a name oftcu applied to monasteries 
in the East, whence originated the term Archiman¬ 
drite, used to denote the abbot or superior of a 
Greek convent. 

MANDYAS, a vestment worn by a Greek archi¬ 
mandrite, which somewhat resembles the rope of the 
Romanists, but is fastened in front, and has bells at 
the lower edge like the garment of the Jewish high- 
priest. 

MANES, a term used among the ancient Romans, 
to denote the souls of the departed. Sacrifices were 
offered in honour of the Mimes at certain seasons, 
and an annual festival called Feualla (which see), 
dedicated specially to the Manes, was oelebrated on 
the 19th of February. 

MANGO-CAP^C, the founder of the ancient 
Peruvian Empire, who was after his death xyprsliip- 
ped as a god. altars being reared to his honour. Both 
he and hi* wife were regarded as children of the 


Sun, who had been sent from heaven to earth that 
they might found a kingdom. The Peruvians hold 
Mango-Capac in so great veneration, that they paid 
a kind of worship to the city of Cusco, because it 
was erected by this great monarch, who had taught 
them the worship of the sun, the moon, and othei 
heavenly bodies 

MAN-IIO-PA, the Great Spirit worshipped by 
the North American Indians, whom they propi 
tiato by presents, and by fasting, and lamentation 
during the space of from three to five days. This 
Great Being they acknowledge as the disposer of 
all good, their supreme guide and protector. They 
believe him to lie possessed, like themselves, of cor¬ 
poreal form, though endowed with a nature infinitely 
more excellent than theirs, and which will endure for 
ever without change. They have a tradition, that 
the great waters divide the residence of the Great 
Spirit from the temporary abodes of his red children; 
but a very general belief prevails, that the Groat 
Spirit resides on the western side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

MAXI, the name given to the moon among the 
ancient Scandinavians. The following account, is 
found in the I’rosc Edda of this mythological 
being: “ There was formerly a man, named Mun- 
dilfari, who had two children so lovely and grace¬ 
ful, that lu: called the male, Miini (moon), and the 
female, Sdl (sun), who espoused the man named 
Glenur. But the gods being incensed at Mundilfari'i 
presumption took bis children and placed them in 
the heavens, and let Sdl drive the horses that draw 
the car of the sun, which the gods had made to give 
light to the world out of the sparks that flow from 
Muspcllheim. These horses ore called Arvak and 
Alsvid, and under their withers the gods placed two 
skins filled with air to cool and refresh them, or, ac¬ 
cording to some Ancient traditions, a refrigerant sub- 
stnnce called Uaruhd. Miini was set to guide the 
moon in bis course, and regulAte bis increasing and 
waning aspect. One day he carried off from the 
earth two children, named Bil and Hjuki, as they 
were returning from the spring called Byrgir, carry¬ 
ing between them the bucket called Ssegr, on the 
pole Simul. Vidfinn was the father of these chil¬ 
dren, who always follow Mini (the moon), as ire 
may easily observe even from the earth." 

MANIA, a goddess among the ancient Etruscans, 
who .belonged to the infernal divinities, and was said 
to be the mother of the Manes. We learn from 
Macrobius that images of Mania were bung up 
at the house doors to ward off danger. At the fes¬ 
tival of the Comfitauca (which n^), boys are said 
to have been sacrificed to this goddess. The bar¬ 
barous practice of offering up human sacrifices on 
this occasion was at length ubolished, and offerings 
of garlic aigl poppy heads substituted in place of 
them. 

MANIAS, certain ancient divinities, believed to 
be the same with the Ettmekides (which see). 
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MANICIIF.ANS, a heretical sect which arose 
towards the close of the third century, originating in 
an attempt on the part of the Persian Mani or 
Manu , to combine Christianity with the Orieutal 
Pagan religions. The system of doctrines thus 
formed was strictly dualistic. It supposed two ori¬ 
ginal and absolutely opposite principles; the one 
being God, the source of all good; the other evil, the 
source of all confusion, disorder, and destruction. 
The two kingdoms tints at antagonism were at tirst 
wholly separate front one another. In connection 
with the Supreme God, and emanating from him, 
were certalu Aims, who, lit strict subordination to 
the Great Source of light and goodness, diffused these 
precious blessings among all other beings. The 
powers of darkness are engaged in a struggle among 
themselves, until approaching the kingdom of light 
they are sulidued by intermingling with it, and at 
length are rendered utterly powerless. From the 
Supreme Being, who rules over the kingdom of 
light, issues the Ai on, mother of light, who generates 
the primitive man with a view to oppose to him the 
powers of darkness. The primitive man, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the five pure elements of physical nature, 
enters into the conflict, hut feeling his position to be 
critical and dangerous, he asks for, and obtains, the 
living spirit by which he is raised once more to the. 
kingdom of light. A process of purification is now 
commenced by the samo living spirit, which goes on 
in the physical as well as in the moral world, Loth of 
them indeed being confounded ill the Manicluau 
system. *• As the, religious system of the. Persians," 
to use the language of Neander, “assigned an impor¬ 
tant place to the sun and moon, in the conflict in the 
physical and spiritual world between Ormuzd and 
Ahrinmn, and in carrying forward the universal pro¬ 
cess of development and purification ; so was it also 
in the system of Mani. Very nearly the same 
that the system of Zoroaster taught concerning 
Mithras, as the Genius (Ized) of the Sun, Mani 
transferred to his Christ,—the pure ipui sending 
forth its influence from the sun and from the moon. 
Representing the soul as having sprung from the 
primitive man, lie interpreted in this sense the bibli 
cal name, ‘ Son of Man,’ and distinguishing between 
the pure and/rec soul enthroned in the sun, and its 
kindred soul diffused throughout nature, and cor¬ 
rupted by its mixture with matter. So, too, he dis¬ 
tinguished a son of man superior to all contact with 
matter, and incapable of suffering, from a son of m.m 
crucified, so to speak, and suffering, in matter. 
Wherever the scattered seed pushed upward out of 
the dark bosom of the earth and unfolded itself in a 
plant, in hs blossom and its fruit, M a, ‘i beheld the 
triumphant evolution of the principle of light, gra¬ 
dually working its way onward to freedom from the 
bondage of matter; he beheld bow the living soul, 
whieh had been imprisoned in the members of the 
Prince of Darkness, loosens itself from the confine¬ 
ment, rises in freedom, and mingles with it* conge¬ 


nial element the jnttr air, where the souls completely 
purified ascend to those ships of light (the sun ami 
moon) which are ready to transport thorn to their 
native country. But whatever still bears upon i( 
various blemishes and stains, is attracted to them 
gradually, and in portions, by the force of heat, ami 
incorporates itself with ali trees, with whatever is 
planted and sown." 

Man is now created, the image, in this world nt 
darkness, of the primitive man, and destined to ex - 
ere.ise dominion over nature. In him are seen united 
the powers of the kingdom of darkness and of light, 
a mirror in which are exhibited the powers of heaven 
mid of earth. 11 i» soul is derived from the kingdom 
of light, and his body from the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness. The two maintain a constant struggle with 
each other, and to deliver the, soul from the power 
of darkness, giving it a complete victory over the 
evil principle, the spirit of tlm sun, which purities 
all nature, must become incarnate, not uniting him¬ 
self to a material body, with which he could have no 
communion, hut clothing himself in a shadowy, sen¬ 
sible form, ami thus the death of Christ was not a 
real, but only a seeming rrneifixinii. 

The aim of the whole l)i\ iue arrangements, accord¬ 
ing to the theory of the Mauichenus, was to effect a 
total separation of the light from the darkness, and 
the reduction of the darkness to utter powerless, 
ness. They held that the highest, most authorita¬ 
tive, and only infallible system of truth, was that 
which was taught, by the Paraclete or Mani, and by 
which all doctrines, wherever found, were to he test¬ 
ed. To these the Holy Scriptures of truth weie suh 
ordinated, ami they held that it was by the teachings 
of Mani, the true was distinguished from the false, 
in the New Testament. They refused to admit, for 
example, (hat Jesus was horn of a woman ; that lie 
was circumcised as a Jew, that he was meanly liap- 
tized, led into flu; wilderness, and miserably tempt¬ 
ed of the. devil. Maui claimed to he a divinely au¬ 
thorized eh inch reformer. 11c held that the Ma¬ 
nic, bean was the only true Christian church; and 
that within it there were two distinct orders of 
incmliers.—the exoteries, called Avilitnrs, who were 
permitted to read the writings of Mani, and to 
hear his doctrines stated in their mythical form, 
without, however, receiving any explanation of 
t heir hidden meaning; and the esoterics, called the 
Elect or Perfect, who were the priestly order of the 
church, and formed the connecting link between the 
earth and the kingdom of light. The latter class 
were forbidden to hold property, anti required to load 
a life of contemplation, to abstain from marriage, 
from ali intoxicating drinks, and even from animal 
food. They must not kill, nor even injure an ani¬ 
mal, nor must they puli up an herb, or pluck a fruit 
or a flower. The Auditors were ordered to pay 
thorn air due reverence a* superior beings, and to 
provide them with suitable means of support; they 
were to look u|sm them also as mediators between 
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them and the kingdom of light. From this body of 
the Elect were chosen the presiding officer* of the 
church, who, like the apostles, were twelve in num¬ 
ber, and under the nnmc of Ahujistri were the rulers 
of the sect. To these twelve was added a thirteenth, 
who, representing Maui, presided over the rest. Sub¬ 
ordinate to those superior officers were sixty-two 
bishops, under whom were presbyters, deacons, and 
finally travelling preachers. The Lord’s Supper was 
strictly limited to the Elect, and it is generally ad¬ 
mitted, that they used wine in the ordinance. 

The Sun being the Christ of the Manicheans, they 
observed Sunday as a festival in honour of him; and 
I on a particular day in the month of March, they cele- 
! hrafed a festival in commemoration of the martyr¬ 
dom of Maui, when a splendidly adorned pulpit, as- 
seended by five steps, was erected, and before it all 
the Manicheans prostrated themselves. At its first 
origin the members of the sect were persecuted by 
the Itoman government.. The Emperor Dioclesian, 
A. n. 296, issued a decree, that the leaders of the 
Manicheans should be burned at the stake, and their 
followers subjected to decapitation, and the confisca¬ 
tion of their property. Notwithstanding this severe 
enactment, the sect made rapid progress, and in the 
; fourth century it ensnared many, including even Au- 
i gustine for a time. In the year 372, Valentinian 
; the elder forbade their holding meetings, atyl laid 
' their ministers under heavy penalties. In the year 
j 381, Theodosius the Great pronounced them infa¬ 
mous, and deprived them of the rights of citizens, 
To escape the severity of these laws, the Manicheans 
endeavoured to shelter themselves under a variety of 
different names. From the affinity of the doctrines 
; of Maui to those of Zoroaster, in no country did the 
i Manichcan heresy find a firmer footing than in l'er 
, sia; and in the sixth century it became so powerful 
; in tliat country as to seduce the son of Cabadas the 
monarch; and the consequence was, that., by royal 
1 command, many of them were slaughtered. In the 
! East generally, from the Oriental character of their 
system, the Manicheans made rapid progress for sev¬ 
eral centuries, though often subjected to penal enact- 
; merits of the most oppressive kind. Towards the 
ninth century the sect became merged in the Pauli- 
cians (which Beo). 

! Ecclesiastical historians generally have recognized 
the Oriental character of the Manichcan system; 
but the work of Dr. Baur, published at Tfibingen in 
1831, has traced, in the most satisfactory manner, the 
close relationship which exists between the doctrines 
of Mani and those of Budha. Ncander, pursuing tlio 
! same train of thought, has pointed out some very 
striking analogies between the two systems. Thus 
: lie remarks: “ It is in the highest degree probable,, 
, that in tiie public appearances of Mani two epochs 
i arc to be distinguished,—and this view of the matter 
is also confirmed by indications in the 'historical 
notices,—the first when his aim was simply to re- 
; soncile and b’.uml together Parsism and Christianity; 


the second, after he had become acquainted in his I j 
travels with Buddhaism, from which a new light ' ! 

arose within him, and he supposed that he tint at-. : j ( 
tained, from this new position, to a better under- ; j 1 
standing of the truth in all the three religious, j ■ 
Dualism, with him, must now gradually pass over ' | 

more completely into pantheistic Monoism, For jj ; 
we cannot help considering Buddhaism, although the i; 
fact has been denied by many in modern times, as [ i 
one phase of the appearance of Pantheism; since j 
indeed we must consider as such every doctrine j 
which does not recognize God as a self-conscious, j 
free causality of existence, acting with a view to cer- j 
tain purposes or ends. The Dualism of the Buddha j 
system is of altogether another kind from that of the ; 
Parsic. It is not a positive kingdom of evil that j 
stands opposed to the kingdom of good, and with a 
corrupting influence mixes into its creation; but j 
by Dualism here nothing else is expressed than ! 
that the Divine Being is under the necessity of j 
passing out of itself, and over into nuuiifcstation; 

—and the problem then is, how to return hack 
from this manifestation into pure being. There 
are two factors, the Spirit-God, and nature, cr j 
matter. When the spirit passes out front itself into 
nature, then springs into existence the pltenomenal 
world, the world of appearance, of Sansara—tlie. 

Maya. The Spirit becomes ever more coagulated in 
nature, more completely estranged from itself, even 
to entire unconsciousness. In man, it returns back 
through various stages of development and purifies 
lion once more to itself; till, wholly released front 
the bonds of natural force, after being stripped of all j 
limited, individual existence, it becomes conscious of j 
its oneness with the primal Spirit, from which all i 
life has flowed, and passes over into the same. This 
is becoming Nirwnna. The antithesis is obvious— j 
flio Spirit, in its estrangement from itself, the world 
of manifestation or of appearance (Sansara, Maya), 
and the pure being of the Spirit (the Nirwana). It 
is a characteristic mark of the Buddhaist mode of 
contemplation, and an evidence of the Monoism ly¬ 
ing at the root of this Dualism, when we find it de- I 
scribed os the highest stage of perfection, that the San- 
sara and the Nirwana become one for consciousness; 
the Spirit is no longer affected at all by the appear¬ 
ance, can energize freely in connection with it, and 
amidst the world of appearance, recognizing this os 
appearance and in its necessity, holds fast only the 
pure being—the entire oneness of the world on this 
tide, and tho world beyond time. Thus Buddha lets 
himself down to the world of Sansara for the redemp¬ 
tion of the souls therein confined, and both are one 
to him.” 

'Die Manichean heresy appears to have been r 
combination of different systems, but more especially 
those of (lie Christum*, the i’ar*«w, and the Bud 
huts , ail of which develop themselves more strongly 
in this than in any other system of doctrines which 
ecclesiastical history contains. 
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MANIPA, a goddess worshipped by the Mongol 
Tartars. She is represented by an idol with nine 
heads, which form a kind of pyramid. She is like¬ 
wise represented under a human shape, and thought 
to delight in murder. 

MANIPLE, a portion of the dress of a Romish 
priest in celebrating mass, worn upon the left arm. 
It waB originally a narrow strip of linen suspended 
from the left arm; in course of time it was embel¬ 
lished, bordered with a fringe, and decorated with 
needle-work. The Greek priests have two mani¬ 
ples, called epimanicia, one for the right hand, and 
another for the left. The patriarch alone is allowed 
to wear both. No maniple is worn by the clergy of 
the Church of England. 

MANT.TO, a name used among the North Ameri¬ 
can Indians to denote a spirit, hence the Groat Spirit 
is called in various tribes Kilchi-Mmito , and the Evil 
Spirit, Maldii-Manita. When used simply without 
any epithet prefixed, the title Manila is restricted to 
a minor emanation from the Great Spirit, which the 
American Indian conceives to bo communicated to 
some well-known bird or beast or other object,fit¬ 
ting it to be his guardian deity, his councillor, pro¬ 
tector, and friend. Hut while thus reposing with 
confidence on the assistance of his own Manila, ho is 
constantly visited with painful apprehensions, lost 
liis neighbour's Manila may prove more powerful 
than his own, aiul may, perhaps, assault and injure 
him. The world, they imagine, is governed by 
ManUuen, both good and evil, who arc ever conflict¬ 
ing together, and thus give rise to the moral confu¬ 
sion and disorder which every where prevail. 'The 
constant dread of these powerful spirits haunts the 
North American savage of the woods, until, by death 
or transmigration, he passes beyond their reach. 
When they go to battle or the cluise, the image of 
their tutelary spirit is earned with them as an indis¬ 
pensable part of their equipment. When they perform 
a solemn sacrifice, they put upon a pole the head of 
a man carved in wood, which they place in the mid¬ 
dle of the house. A smaller image of the same kiud 
is carried about with them suspended round their 
necks. “ Every savago,” says Chateaubriand, “ has 
his Manila, as every Negro has his Fetish: it is either 
a bird, a fish, a quadruped, a reptile, a stone; a piece 
of wood, a hit of cloth, any coloured objeet, or a 
European or American ornament.” One Indian, os 
the Moravian missionaries inform us, lias, in a dream, 
received the sun as his tutelary spirit; another the 
moon; a third, the owl; a fourth, the buffalo. 

MANNUS, a god worshipped by the ancient Ger 
mans. He was the son of Tuihco. 

MANSION ARIL See Os-riAun. 

MANTEIS (Gr. prophets), seers connected with 
the ancient oracles of Greece and Home. They 
were believed to foretell future events under the in¬ 
fluence of the gods, particularly of Apollo. This 
privilege waa in some cases supposed to belong to 
particular families, who handed it down from father 

U 


to son. The inantdn made their revelations on any 
great emergency, whon consulted by others, or when 
they themselves considered it to bo for the public 
advantage, to make known the will of the gods. 
These interpreters of tho will of heaven wore publicly 
protected and honoured by tho Athenian government, 
and their presence was deemed important in all as¬ 
semblies of the people. See Anuai’icF.s. Alice us, 
Divination, Okaci.es. 

MANTELITM (Monasticum), (Lat, a monk’s 
nmntle). See Manhyas. 

MANTIS (The Phayino), an insect said to have 
been formerly worshipped by the Ilottoutofs. It 
derives the peculiar name it boars from the erect 
position and motion it assumes when alarmed. Con¬ 
siderable doubt, exists whether this particular form 
of idolatry was ever practised among the Hottentot 
tribes at any time. All that is known with cer¬ 
tainty is, that the insect in question was regarded by 
the more superstitious of the people as a creature of 
bad omen, and to kill, or even to injure it, was 
looked upon as in the highest degree unlucky, and 
sure to be followed by some great misfortune. 

MANTUA, a secret, the communication of which 
forms the chief ceremony of initiation in all Hindu 
sects. It generally consists of the. name of some 
deity, or a short address to him ; it. is convoyed by 
the teacher to the disciple in a whisper, ami wlton 
once known, it is care.ftdly concealed from all the 
uninitiated. Professor II. Wilson says, that Hindus 
above prejudices in other respects, find it. so difficult 
to get. over that of communicating tho Mantra, that 
even when they profess to impart it, their sincerity 
can scarcely be admitted without a doubt.—The 
word Mantra is also employed generally to denote 
a spell or enchantment, and also a hymn or a 
prayer. 

AIANIJ (Code of), the authoritative Law-Book 
of the Hindu Brahmans. This production is of later 
origin than the Ufantshads (which see), but 
teaches the. same religious doctrine and precepts, 
with various important additions, the whole being 
divided into eighteen books. The Code was com¬ 
piled by Manu, the sou of Brahma, and other sacred 
personages—detailing all manner of duties connected 
with the worship of God, and all the possible rela¬ 
tions that can subsist liotwecn man and man. 

MANUS, a legendary race of monarohs in the 
system of Iftndumn, who lived about 2,000,000,000 
of years ago. The first of them came down with his 
spouse from one of the higher heavens to rule over 
the earth. The entire line of Manus amounted to 
fourteen, each of them, witli his posterity of sons and 
grandsons, is supposed to have been invested with 
the sovereignty of the earth during a MANWANTAUA 
(which see), or a cycle of time. 

MANWANTAUA, a grand period of time in 
Hindu clu-onology, including seventy-one mahorywjt 
or divine ages, being the reign of one itfanu, with 
his posterity of sons and grandsons. Tho reigns o t 
2 i 
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the fourteen Manus, who reigned in succession, ex¬ 
tended to 1,000 maha-ywja or one Kalpa. 

MAPftIUDA, the second dignitary of the Jacob¬ 
ite Church (which sec) in the East. 

MARABOUTS, insane persons in Algiers, Mo¬ 
rocco, and other countries in the North of Africa, 
who are reputed suiuts, and exereise great influence 
over all classes of the people. Gifts of every kind 
are lumped upon these foolish impostors. A Mara¬ 
bout performs the duties of a priest, pretends to ward 
off uvil from any one, and to cause misfortune to 
those with whom he may happen to be offended. 
Jle employs himself in manufacturing amulets and 
charms, lie has the privilege of being aide to ac¬ 
cord sanctuary to any criminal whether innocont or 
guilty, and even under the ban of sovereign displea¬ 
sure, who may have succeeded in crossing the thresh¬ 
old of the Marabout's chiosk. The grand Marabout 
is one of tho principal officers at the court of tho 
Dey of Algiers, and presides in matters of reli¬ 
gion. 

M ARAG, the name given in the South Sea Islands 
to a heathen temple. All wore uncovered and re¬ 
sembled oratories rather titan temples. They are thus 
described by Mr. Ellis in bis 1 Polynesian Researches: 
“ The form of the interior or area of their temples 
was frequently that of a square or a parallelogram, 
the sides of which extended forty or fifty feet. Two 
sides of this space were enclosed by a high stone 
wull; the front was protected by a low fence; and 
opposite, a solid pyramidal structure was raised, in 
front of which the images were kept, and the altars 
fixed. These piles were often immense. That 
which formed owe side of the square of the large 
ternpie in Atchuru, according to Mr. Wilson, by 
whom it was visited when in a state of preservation, 
was two hundred aud seventy feet long, ninety-four 
wide at the base, and fifty feet high, being at the 
summit one hundred and eighty feet long, and six 
wide. A flight of steps led to its summit; the bot¬ 
tom step was six feet high. The outer stones of 
the pyramid, composed of coral and basalt, were 
laid with great care, and hewn or squared with im¬ 
mense labour, especially the tiava, or corner stones. 

“ Within the enclosure, the houses of the priests, 
and keeper* of the idols, were erected. Ruins of 
temple* are found in every situation: on the sum¬ 
mit of a hill, a* at Maeva, where Tane's temple, 
nearly one hundred and twenty feet square, enclosed 
with high walls, is still standing, almost entire; on 
the extremity of a point of land projecting into the 
sea; or in the recesses of au extensive and over¬ 
shadowing grove, 'rite trees growing within the 
walls, and around the temple, were sacred; those 
were the tall cypress-like casuarina, the tamanu, or 
cnllophylliim, viiro or thespesta, and the taw, or 
conlia. These were, excepting the casuariua-tree*, 
of large foliage and exuberant growth, their inter¬ 
woven and dark umbrageous branches frequently 
excluding the rays of the sun; and the contrast be¬ 


tween the bright glare of a tropical day, and the 
sombre gloom in the depths of these groves, was 
peculiarly striking. The fantastic contortions in the 
trunks and tortuous branches of the aged trees, the 
plaintive and moaning sound of the wind passing 
through the leaves of the casuarina, often resembling : 
the wild notes of the Eolian harp—and the dark 
walls of the temple, with the grotesque and horrific 
appearance of the idols—combined to inspire extra¬ 
ordinary emotions of superstitious terror, and to 
nurture that deep feeling of dread which character¬ 
ised the worshippers of Tahiti’s sanguinary deities." 

MARANATHA. See Anathema. 

MARATONIANS. See Macedonians. 

MARCELLIANS, the followers of Marcellus, 
bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, in the fourth century. 
He hat| from the beginning keenly opposed the 
Arums, and warmly supported the Homoamia of the 
. Niceue creed. All subordination of Persons in the 
Sacred Trinity lie believed to be Arianism, and in 
the course of a work in refutation of the Sophist 
Astevius, tho founder of the Semi-Arum school, lie 
fell into an error approaching to the Sabcllian or 
Sainasotenian heresy, that of maintaining the unity 
of the Son with the Father, losing sight of the per¬ 
sonal distinction between them. lie was answered 
not only by Asterius, but by Eusebius of Caesarea, 
and Acacius. Eusebius wrote two works against 
him, and at an assembly of Euselriaws held at Constan¬ 
tinople a. p. 336, Marcellus was lominlly deposed from 
his bishopric, to make way, as was supposed, for the 
Semi-Arian Basil. Notwithstanding the suspicion 
of heresy which now attached to him, tlie orthodox 
party defended him for some time, and the council 
of Sardica acquitted him, and restored him to his 
see. In course of time his heretical views assumed 
a more definite shape, so that his friends were com¬ 
pelled to abandon him as a confirmed lieretie; and 
this view of his character was rendered all the more 
certain by tho unshrinking boldness with which his 
pupil Photinus developed the Maroellian heresy in 
all its extent, but under a new name derived from 
himself. (See Photisians.) 

MABCIANISTS. See Euchitf.8. 

MARCIONITES, a Gnostic sect which arose in 
the second century, deriving its name from Marcion, 
a native of Sinope in Pontus, where his father was 
bishop. From early life he Beems to have been 
animated by an ardent loVe of Divine truth, and 
a strong reluctance to submit to human, tradition. 
The tendency in his mind towards an ascetic spirit 
was seen in the foot, that in the first ardour of 
Christian love he resolved to renounce every earth¬ 
ly possession, and to give himself up to a course 
of rigid abstinence, presenting to the church at 
the same time a sum of two hundred sestertia. 

He grasped the peculiar doctrines of Christian¬ 
ity, and more especially the foot of redemption, 
with so firm a hold, and took so absorbing a view 
of the God of the gospel, that be conceived him 
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to be a Being altogether distinct from the Rod of 
nature. Prom such a train of thinking, he naturally 
passed to the idea that there was a complete con¬ 
trariety between the Old Testament and the Now. 
The Rod of the one was jealous, severe, and inexor¬ 
able, while the God of the other was only mercy and 
love. The Messiah of the one lmd a kingdom, but 
wholly of this world; the Christ of the other had a 
kingdom also, but essentially spiritual, and not of 
this world. 

From tho character of his mind, Mansion was op¬ 
posed to the allegorical interpretation of the Bible, 
which was so prevalent in the early ages of tho 
church; on tho contrary, he adhered to the lit¬ 
eral meaning, and entertained an earnest desire to 
restore Christianity once more to its simple and pri¬ 
mitive form, by rescuing it from the Jewish element 
with which it had been confounded. Excommuni¬ 
cated from the church at Sinope, he repaired to 
Rome, where he hoped to meet with more sympathy 
in consequence of his strong anti-Judaizing tenden¬ 
cies. His expectations, however, of countcnmico 
from the Roman church were disappointed, and ho 
now conceived the design of founding an indepen¬ 
dent church. lie attached himself, accordingly, to a 
teacher from Antioch in Syria, by name Cerdo, who 
taught a system of pure Dualism (see Cerdonians), 
and to whose instructions he was indebted for a con¬ 
siderable number of his opinions. Though every¬ 
where looked upon as a heretic, ho devoted himself 
throughout his whole life to the active propagation 
of his peculiar views, not communicating them, as 
many of the other Rnostic teachers did, to a limited 
number of followers, but to all Christians with whom 
he came in contact. It is alleged by Tertullinn, that 
Marcion towards the end of his life repented of the 
schism to which he had given rise, ami sought to be 
restored to the fellowship of the church—a request 
which was granted on condition that ho should bring 
back those whom he had seduced from the church; 
but his premature death prevented the fulfilment of 
the condition, and thus he died in a state of excom¬ 
munication. 

The doctrines inculcated by Marcion, and held by 
his followers the Mardonitea, were fundamentally tiie 
same with the other Gnostics. Three primary prin¬ 
ciples were laid down as the basis of the entire sys¬ 
tem : 1. The Hyle, or matter existing from all eter¬ 
nity. 2. God, a Being of infinite perfection, holi¬ 
ness, and love. 3. The Demiurge, the Creator of 
the world, the God of the Jews, and of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, who holds a middle place between good and 
evil, and is engaged in a constant conflict with mat¬ 
te^ seeking to Subject it to his will, but meeting 
with steady resistance. From the ever-resisting 
matter originated evil, which became concentrated 
in Satan, the Evil One. The moral opemtions of 
the Demiurge are thus developed by Neander: 
“The Demiurge of Marcion does not work after the 
pattern of higher ideas, of which, though uncon¬ 


sciously, or even against his will, he is the organ; 
but he is the absolutely independent, self-subsistent 
creator of an imperfect world, answering to hie own 
limited essence. To this world Marcion reckoned 
also the nature of man, in which ho did nut acknow¬ 
ledge, like other Gnostics, the existence of anothor 
element besides. The Demiurge—so ho taught— 
created man, his highest work, after his own image, 
to represent ami reveal himself. Man's body he 
formed of matter,—hence evil desires; to this body 
he gave a soul in affinity with himself and derived 
from his own essence, ilo gave him a law, to try 
Ids obedience, with a view either to reward or to 
punish him, according to his desert. But the limited 
Demiurge had it not in his power to give roan a god¬ 
like principle of life, capable of overcoming evil. 
Man yielded to the seductions of sinful lust, ami thus 
became subject, with his whole race, to the dominion 
of mattor, and of the, evil spirits which sprang out of 
it. From the entire rneo of fallen lummnity, the 
Demiurge selected only one. jnvjilc, fur his special 
guidance.; to this people, tho Jews, he made a spe¬ 
cial revelation of himself, and gave a religious polity, 
answering to hit own essence and character,—con¬ 
sisting, on the one hand, of a ceremonial confined to 
externals; on the other, of an imperative deficient 
system of morals, without any inner godlike life, 
without power to sanctify the heart, without tho spi¬ 
rit of love. Those who faithfully observed this re¬ 
ligious law, he rewarded by conveying them at death 
to a state of happiness suited to their limited na 
tares, in the society of their pious forefathers. But 
all who Buffered themselves to he seduced by the 
enticements of the Hyle to disobey the Dciniurgo, 
and all who abandoned themselves to idolatry—a 
system to be traced to the influence of this Hyle, be 
hurled down to perdition.” 

According to the views of Marcion, Christ was 
the self-manifestation of the Father, and the human 
body in which lie appeared on earth was not a real 
but a seeming body. The Christ of the New Testa¬ 
ment was wholly distinct from, and even in imuiy 
respects opposed to, the Messiah of the Old. The 
true believer in Christ became a partaker, even in 
this world, of a divine life above tho power of the 
Demiurge and the Hyle, and under the special guid¬ 
ance of the God of love. Such a man Marcion con¬ 
ceived must lie au ascetic, seeking to be delivered 
from all contaminating influence of matter; and if 
any one was not capable of leading this kind of life, 
he ought to be kept in the class of catechumens, but 
in his present state could not be admitted to bap¬ 
tism. He is said to have held the doctrine of vica 
rious baptism of the living, for catechumens who had 
died. 

With the exception of the epistles of Paul, Mar¬ 
cion rejected the whole New Testament, substituting 
for the writings of the four Evangelists a pretended 
original Gospel, which he maintained was the record 
of the gospel history used by Paul himself, but 
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which probably was nothing more than the Gospel 
according to Luke, mutilated to suit Mansion's pecu¬ 
liar views. The great aim of this famous Gnostic 
teacher appears to have been to restore the primitive 
church, designed by Christ, and founded by the 
Apostlo Paul. Hence in many places lie founded 
communities of his own; to the members of which 
lie prescribed numerous fastings and other austeri¬ 
ties, such as abstinence from marriage, wine, flesh, 
and all I hat wits pleasing to the natural appetite. 
The followers of Maruion, however, introduced vari¬ 
ous modifications of his opinions, mingling them up 
with the doctrines taught by the othor Gnostics, 
lienee arose out of the Marcionite heresy other sects, 
such as the Marcosians (which see), and Afrl- 
leans (which see), which differed widely from the 
original sect. 

MAUCOSIANS, a sect of Gnostics which sprung 
up in the second century, having been originated by 
Marcus, a disciple of Valentinus. (Seo Vai.ijnti- 
nians.) Both Irensous and Epiplianius treat of 
this sect at great length. Their opinions seem to 
have been founded chiefly on the Gnostic doctrine of 
JEona ; and according to Iremeus, the knowledge of 
these jEom, and of tho formation of the universe, was 
derived by a revelation from the primal four in the 
system of JEons, who appeared to Marcus in tlie 
form of a female. The Marcosians seem to have 
acknowledged the canonical Scriptures, and to have 
received also many apocryphal books. Neander in¬ 
forms us, that after the Jewish cabalistic method, 
Marcus hunted after mysteries in tho number and 
positions of the letters. He maintained two kinds 
of baptism, a psychical baptism in the name of JeRtis, 
the Messiah of the psychical natures, by which be¬ 
lievers obtained pardon of sin, and the hope of eter¬ 
nal life in the kingdom of tho Demiurge; and 
pneumatic baptism, in the name of the Christ from 
heaven united with Jesus, by which the spiritual 
nature attained to self-consciousness and to perfec¬ 
tion, entering into fellowship with the Pleroma. 
According as tho candidate was to be admitted 
among the psychical or the pneumatical Christians, 
both the ceremony and the formula of baptism dif¬ 
fered. The latter, which was the higher baptism, 
was conducted with groat pomp and rejoicing, tho 
chamber in which the ceremony was performed 
being adorned as for a marriage. “ One baptismal 
formula for the Pnemnatios," Neander says, “ran 
thus: 'In the name which is hidden from all tlie 
divinities and powers (of the Demiurge), the name of 
truth, which Jesus of Nazareth has put on in tlie 
light-zones of Christ, the living Christ, through 
the Holy Ghost, for the redemption of the angels, 
—tho name by which all things attain to perfec¬ 
tion.' The candidate then said, 'I am established 
and redeemed,—*1 am redeemed in my soul from this 
world, and from all that comes from it, by the name 
of Jehovah, who lias redeemed the soul of Jesus by 
the living Christ.' Tho whole assembly then said, 


‘ Pcaco (or salvation) to all on whom this name rests.' 
Next they bestowed on the person baptized tlie sign 
of consecration to the priestly office, by anointing ; 
with oil, customary also in the church; but the oil j 
in this case was a costly balsam; for the precious, 
far-spreading fragrance was intended to be a symbol 
of that transcemlaut bliss of the Pleroma which had 
been appointed for the redeemed." 

The Marcosians seem to have been the first who 
practised the ceremony of extreme unction. The 
dead were anointed with balsam mingled with water, 
and a form of prayer was pronounced over them, to 
the intent that the souls of tho departed might rise 
free from Demiurge, and all his powers, to their mo¬ 
ther, the Sophia. This sect used also a mystical 
table which symbolically represented their system. 

MARDAITES. See Maromtes. 

MARGARET’S (St.) DAY, a festival of the 
Romish church, celebrated on the 21st of February. 

A festival dedicated to another saint of the Bame 
name, who is represented as a virgin and martyr, is 
celebrated by the liomish church on the 20th of 
July. 

MARG ARTTES, a word used by tlie Greek church 
to denote the small particles of bread which adhere 
to tlie chaiicc or the patin, after consecration, in the 
sacrament of the laird’s Supper. They receive tho 
name of Margarites or Pearls from the transparent 
appearance which they assume when exposed to the 
moisture. 

MAR1CA, an ancient Roman goddess worshipped 
at Mint unite, and to her a grove was consecrated on 
the river Liria. She has sometimes been considered 
as identical with Aphrodite (which see). Hesiod 
confounds her with Circe. Virgil makes her the 
wife of Faunus, and the mother of Latin us, an an¬ 
cient king of Latium. 

MARINE DEITIES, gods worshipped by the an¬ 
cient Greeks and Romans as presiding over the sea. 
Tho principal of these was tho Poseidon of tlie Greeks, 
and Nejitune of the Romans, and to him must he 
added Nireus, Triton, Proteus, the Sirens, Sea- 
NgmpJts, and Achelous. 

MARIOLATRY, tho worship of tlie Virgin Mary. 

In the fourth century, iu consequence of the pre¬ 
valence of the ascetic spirit, the most extravagant 
opinions began to be entertained of the merit of vir¬ 
ginity, and Mary, the mother of our blessed Lord, 
was venerated as the ideal of the celibate life. About 
this time on opinion arose that there were in the tem- 
; pie at Jerusalem virgins consecrated to God, among 
whom Mary grew up in vows of perpetual virginity. 

In the end of tlie fourth century, it became custom¬ 
ary to apply to Mary the appellation, “ Mother of 
• God.” Until this time, however, there is no trace 
of the worship of tho Virgin. But the first appear¬ 
ance of Mariolatry was among a small sect of wo¬ 
men, who came from Thrace and settled in Arabia, 
and who, from cakes or wafers which they conse¬ 
crated to Mwy, were called Collyridians (which 
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ea«). These were keenly opposed by the Heevi- 
uianb or Antidtca-Makjanites (which seo). But 
the worshippers of Mary prevailed, and in the fifth 
century images of the Virgin were placed in the 
churches holding the infant Jesus in her wins. Once 
introduced, this species of worship spread rapidly, 
and Mary became a conspicuous object of veneration 
in the churches, both of the East and West. To¬ 
wards the close of the tenth century the custom be¬ 
came prevalent among tlio Latins, of celebrating 
masses, and abstaining from flesh on Saturdays, in 
honour of Mary. About tlio same time tiie daily 
office of St. Mary, which the Latins call tho lesser 
office, was introduced, and it was afterwards con¬ 
firmed by Pope Urban II. in the council of Cler¬ 
mont. The llosary also came into use, consisting of 
fifteen repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer, and one 
hundred salutations of St. Mary; and the Crown of 
St. Mary, as it was called by the l^atins, consisted 
of six or seven repetitions of the Lord's Prayer, and 
sixty or seventy salutations according to the age 
ascribed by different authors to the Holy Virgin. 

Mariolatry now becamo an established doctrine 
and practice in tho church of Rome, and down to 
the present, day lias continued to occupy a very con¬ 
spicuous place in her ritual; while with equal in¬ 
tensity Mary receives the worship of the Oriental 
church, under the name of Pnnrujia , or all-holy. 
Adopting the distinction drawn by Thomas Aquinas, 
Romanists allege that, they honour the Virgin, not 
with Latria, or the worship due to God only, but 
with a high degree of veneration, which they term 
Hyperdulia, and which occupies an intermediate 
place botween the Latria due to God, and the Dulia 
due to saints and angels, llut even with this quali¬ 
fication it cannot be denied that in Rnmi.sh books of 
devotion, prayers to the Virgin occupy a prominent 
place. Thus, what prayer is in more constant use 
than the “ Ave Maria,” or “ Hail Mary," which, after 
quoting a passage from the Salutation of tho Angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin, adds those words, “ Holy 
Maty, Mother of God, pray for us sinnora siow, and 
in the hour of our death, Amen?” Again, in another 
prayer, the Virgin is thus addressed, “ We fly to 
thy patronage, 0 Holy Mother of God; despise not 
our petitions in our necessities, but deliver us from 
all dangers, 0 ever glorious and blessed Virgin.” 
The “ Salve Regina" runs thus, “ Hail I Holy Queen, 
mother of mercy, our life, our sweetness, and our 
hope I to thee we ery, poor banished sous of Eve, to 
thee we send up our siglis, mourning and weeping in 
this valley of tears; turn, then, most gracious advo¬ 
cate, thy eyes of mercy towards us, and after this 
our exile is ended, show unto us the blessed fruit of 
thy womb, Jesus,— 0 clement i 0 pious l 0 sweet 
Virgin 'Mary.” She is called “ Mirror of Justice,” 
“ Seat of Wisdom,’' “ Cause of our Joy," “Tower of 
David,” “ Ark of the Covenant," “ Gate of Heaven," 
44 Morning. Star,” “ Refuge of Sinners,” and many 
other such terms which plainly shows the very high 


place which Mary occupies in the devotions of the 
Romish church. Tho Romish Broviary, also, ot 
which every priest must read a portion each day in 
privato under pain of mortal sin, uses tho following 
siroug language as to the Virgin,—“ If tho winds of 
temptation arise, if thou run npon tho rocks of tri¬ 
bulation, look to the star, call upon Mary. If thou art 
tossed upon tho waves of pride, of ambition, of detrac¬ 
tion, of envy, look to the star, call upon Mary. If 
nugcr or avarice, or the temptations of the flesh toss 
the bark of thy mind, look to Mary. If disturbed with 
the greatness of thy sins, troubled at the defilement 
of thy conscience, affrighted at the horrors of tho 
judgment, thou hcgiimcst to ho swallowed up in the 
gulf of sadness, the abyss of despair, think upon Mary 
—in dangers, in difficulties, in doubts, think upon 
Mary, invoke Mary.” The Council of Trent declares 
prayer to the Virgin to he “ good and wholesome.” 
But. if w« would know how strong is the hold which 
devotion to tho Virgin has taken of the true Roman¬ 
ist, let us listen to the following undisguised avowal 
of an Italian Jesuit, as made to the Rev. Hobart 
Seymour, and recorded in bis deeply interesting 
work, * Mornings with the Jesuits.’ 

“The feeling of devotion to the Virgin,” said this 
bigoted Romanist, “ has a mysterious something in 
it, that will ever linger about the heart of the n an 
who has ever felt it. It is one of those feedings that, 
once admitted, can never afterwards he totally obli¬ 
terated. There it still clings around tlio heart, mid 
though there may he coldness to all other religions 
impressions,—though there may be infidelity or even 
scorn upon ail our faith—though there may lie the 
plunging into tlio wild vortex of every sin, yet still 
there will not unfrequcnlly lie found even among the 
very worst of our people, a lingering feeling of de¬ 
votion to the blessed Virgin, ft is as a little thread 
that still keeps hold of the soul, and it will yet draw 
him back. AH else may be broken ; but this thread, 
by which the blessed Virgin holds him, still dings to 
his soul. Even in the most wild, wicked, and des- j 
peratc men—even among the bandits in their worst 
state, there is always retained this devotion to Mary ; 
and when we cannot get at their hearts in any other 
way—when every other argument or truth nr prin¬ 
ciple or feeling of religion fails to malic any impres¬ 
sion, we frequently find access opened to their hearts, 
by this one feeling still lingering about them ; arid 
thus we find by experience that a devotion to the 
bussed Virgin proves often the means by which we 
nte able to lay hold of their hearts, and win them 
hick to our holy religion.” 

cyjSo enthusiastic, accordingly, have been the vo¬ 
taries of the Blessed Virgin, thnt Buonaventura lias 
blasphemously applied some of tho most sublime, 
devotional passages hi the Psalms, to tins Virgin 
Mary, and St. Liguori goes so far as to say, that “ all 
is subject to Mary, even God himself.” In “ The 
Glories of Mary,” by St. Alphonso do Liguori, who 
was canonized by the Church of Rome only a few 
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j years ago, wo find the vision of St. Bernard recorded 
with approbation, in which he beheld two ladders 
extending from earth to heaven. At the top of one 
ladder appeared .Jesus Christ. At the top of the 
other ladder appeared the Virgin Mary. While those 
who endeavoured to enter into heaven by the way 
of Christ's ladder, fell constantly (jack and utterly 
failed; those, on the other hand, who tried to enter 
by the ladder of Mary, all succeeded, because she 
put forth her hands to assist and encourage them. 

But it is not necessary to go so far back as Buona- 
ventura, or St. Bernard, or St. I.iguori; we may re¬ 
fer to Pope Gregory XVI., who thus speaks in an en¬ 
cyclical letter issued on entering on his office:—“ Let 
us raise our eyes to the most blessed Virgin Mary, 
who alono destroys heresies, who is our greatest 
hope, yea, the entire ground of our hope.” May, the 
enthusiasm waxing greater as time advances, Dr. 
Cullen, the archbishop of Dublin, in a pastoral issued 
a few years ago, breaks forth into the following 
strains of laudation:— 

“Her body, which had been the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, and given human flesh to the Redeemer, 
exempted from the lot of the other descendants of 
Adam, is not condemned to moulder into dust, but 
united again with her pure soul, is, by the Divine 
yower, translated into heaven, and placed at the 
right hand of her eternal Bon. Here, to use the 
words of Scripture, she appears ‘ bright as the morn¬ 
ing rising, elect as the sun, beautiful as the moon, 
terrible as the array of battle.’—(Cant. vi. 9.) The 
angels and saints of heaven, filled with astonishmont 
at the splendour of her majesty, cry out, ‘ Who is 
she that cometh up from the desert flowing with 
charms and delights, loaning upon her beloved?’— 
(Cant. viii. 5.) With whnt raptures do all the celes¬ 
tial spirits receive their queen 1 With what exulta¬ 
tion do the patriarchs and prophets, and all the 
saints, rise up to greet her through whom they re¬ 
ceived their liedoemer, and to whom they were thus 
indebted for their glory! Oh, how on this happy 
occasion the earth itself rejoices 1 its fruits are no 
longer the fruits of malediction. ‘ The land that was 
desolate and impagBable shall bo glad,’ saya the 
Scripture, ‘and the wilderness shall rejoice and shall 
flourish like the lily. It shall bud fortli and blossom, 
and shall rejoice with joy and praise.’”—(Isa. xxx.) 

That the worship of the Virgin is universally prac¬ 
tised by Romanists, travellers in Roman Catholic 
countries universally attest. Churches are bnilt to 
her honour, while her shrines are crowded with en¬ 
thusiastic devotees. Her name is the first which the 
infant is taught to lisp, and to her is cast the last 
look of the dying, Hie soldier fights under her ban¬ 
ner, and the brigand plunders under her protection. In 
Italy and Spain robbers wear a picture of Mary hong 
round their nock. If overtaken suddenly by death, 
they kigg the image and die in peace. Santa Maria, 
Holy Mary, is the Romish devotee's all in all. One 
Hail Mary is worth ten Paternosters, and Mr. Sey¬ 


mour tells us that a Romish priest in Italy declared 
to him his firm belief, that God hears our prayers 
more quickly when they are offered through the 
Blessed Virgin than when offered through any one 
else. It has also been maintained by some Roman¬ 
ists, tbat the adoration of the Virgin is in accordance 
with the principles of human nat urc. Thus Mr, Sey¬ 
mour describes an interview on this subject with a Je¬ 
suit priest at Rome: “ He stated, that there was a great 
difference in the bent and habit of mind, between 
English Protestants on the one hand, and Italian 
Romanists on the other; that Protestants habitually 
let their minds dwell on Christ’s teaching, on Christ 
working miracles, and especially on Christ’s suffer¬ 
ing, bleeding, dying on the cross, so that in a Pro¬ 
testant mind, the great ohjeet was Christ in the ma¬ 
turity of his manhood; but tbat Romanists habit¬ 
ually dwelt on the childhood of Christ; not on the 
great events that were wrought in maturity and man¬ 
hood, but on those interesting scenes which were 
connected with his childhood. lie then went on to 
say that this habit of mind led to the great differ¬ 
ence, that as Protestants always dwelt on the suffer 
ing and dying Christ, so Christ in a Protestant mind 
was always connected with the cross; and that as 
Romanists constantly meditated rather on the child¬ 
hood of Christ, so Christ in a Romanist’s mind was 
usually associated with his mother, the Virgin Mary. 
He then continued to say that the constant dwelling 
of the mind in contemplation of the child, naturally 
led to more thought, more contemplation, more affec¬ 
tion, and filially, more devotion for the mother; that 
when one thinks of all the little scenes of his child¬ 
hood, dwells on the little incidents of interest between 
the child Jesus and the mother Mary, recollects that 
she had him enshrined in her womb, that she used 
to lead him by the hand, that she had listened to all 
his innocent prattle, that she had observed the open¬ 
ing of his mind; and that during all those days of 
his happy childhood she, and she alone of all the 
world, knew that that little child whom she bore in 
her womb, and nursed at her breasts, and fondled in 
her arms, was her God—that when a man thinks, 
and habitually thinks of all this, the natural re¬ 
sult is, that his affections will be more drawn oat, 
and his feelings of devotion more elevated towards 
Mary. And he concluded by stating that this habit 
of mind was becoming more general, and that it was 
to it that he would attribute the great increase, that 
late yean had witnessed in the devotion to the Vir¬ 
gin Mary.” 

In accordance, therefore, with the importance at 
taehed to the wonhip of the Virgin in the Church of 
Rome, we find in its prescribed offices and ritual 
not only prayers offered to the Almighty in her 
name, pleading her merits, through her mediation, 
advocacy? and intercession, but prayers offered di¬ 
rectly to herself, beseeching her to employ her in¬ 
tercession with the Eternal Father and with her Son 
in behalf of her petitioners; and proceeding a step 
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farther, we find prayer* to her for her protection 
from all evils, spiritual and bodily; for her guidance 
and aid, and for the influences of her grace. In addi¬ 
tion to all this, divine praises arc ascribed to her in 
pious acknowledgment of her attributes of power, 
wisdom, goodness, and mercy, and of her exalted 
state above all the spirits of life and glory in hea¬ 
ven ; and for her shore in the redemption of the 
world, and the benefits conferred by her on tho indi¬ 
vidual worshipper. 

In Romish countries the whole month of May is 
annually devoted to tho Virgin, and is allied by way 
of eminence, “ Mary's Month." In Paris, for ex¬ 
ample, a service in her honour is performed with 
great ceremony every eveuing throughout the entire 
month. Temporary altars are raised to her sur¬ 
rounded by flowers and evergreens, and profusely 
adorned with garlands and drapery, her image usually 
standing in a conspicuous place before the altar. 
The chief part in these religious festivities is per¬ 
formed by societies or guilds, which arc expressly 
instituted chiefly for tho celebration of the Virgin’s 
praises. A collection of hymns is in regular use 
by tho fraternities in Paris, many of them being 
addressed directly and exclusively to the Virgin. 
One of the most remarkable works in praise of Mary 
is the Psalter of Bonaventura, a Franciscan monk 
of the thirteenth century. In this work tile author 
so changes the commencement of each of the Psalms 
of David as to address them all to the Virgin Mary ; 
interspersing in some of them much of his own com¬ 
position, and then adding the Gloria Patti to each. 
Appended to Honavont lira’s Psalter are various 
hymns to the Virgin, being alterations of prayers 
addressed to God in Scripture. The Athanasian 
Creed is employed in the same manner to declare 
belief in the divinity of Mary, and in course of tin’s 
modification of the creed, the assumption of tho Vir¬ 
gin into heaven is specified as one of the points to 
be believed on pain of forfeiting all hopes of salva¬ 
tion. 

The works of Bonaventura gave great impulse to 
the worship of Mary it) the Romish church. Others 
followed in the same strain, among whom may bo 
mentioned Gabriel Biel, a schoolman of great cele¬ 
brity in the fifteenth century, and Peter Pamiani, 
whose works were published under the authori‘y of 
the Pope in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
At length, to such an extent had the veneration for 
the Virgin Maty been carried, that able and learned 
Roman Catholic writers came forward to moderate 
the extravagancies of their brethren, and to modify 
and redaoe the worship of the Virgin within reason¬ 
able bounds. To effect this object, Theophilns Ray¬ 
naud, a Jesnit of Lyons, produced a work entitled 
1 Diptycha Mariana,’ in which he strongly disap¬ 
proval of some of the sentiments which hadsbeen put 
forth by preceding writers on the subject, particu¬ 
larly those which ascribed to Mary attributes and 
acts winch properly belong to God the Father, or to 


Cltrist the Son. To such an extent, indeed, had the 
desire been carried of setting aside Jesus, and substi¬ 
tuting Mary in his room, that in the sixteenth ccn 
tury the Christian eta was made, by somo Itomish 
writers, to begin, not from the “ birth of Christ," but 
from “ the Virgin Mother of God.” 

At the presaut day the worship of the Virgin Mary 
occupies a conspicuous place iu the ritual of the Ro¬ 
mish clmrch. Tho Are Maria, or Hail Mary, has, 
since the fifteenth century, been the favourite prayer 
to the Virgin, and always accompanies the Pater¬ 
noster in the stated devotions of a Romanist. In the 
‘Litany of the Blessed Virgin’ there are more than 
forty invocations of the Virgin, designating her by as 
many varieties of title. The favourite hymn or 
prayer, called Sal re Het/ina, is addressed exclusively 
to the Virgin, as is also the hymn Am Maria Stella, 
Hail, Mary, star of the sea. tit. Alphousus Liguori, 
who was canonized by Pope Gregory XVI. in 1839, 
published a work entitlod the ‘ Glories of Mary,’ in 
which she is extolled far above mortals, and invested 
with attributes and authority of the highest order. 
The Most Holy Father, to whom w« have just refer¬ 
red, granted in 1840 an indulgence of 100 years to 
every one who should recite, a prayer to tho Virgin 
to this effect, “ 0 immaculate queen of heaven and 
of angels, I adore you. It is you who have deli¬ 
vered mu from hell; it. is you from whom 1 look foi 
all my salvation." Pius IX., in his encyclical let¬ 
ter of date 1846, says, “ In order that our most mer¬ 
ciful God may the more readily incline his ear to our 
prayers, and may grant that which we implore, let its 
ever have recourse to the intercession of the most 
holy mother of God, the immaculate Virgin Mary, 
our sweetest mother, our mediatrix, our advocate, our 
surest hope, ami firmest reliance, than whose patron¬ 
age nothing is more potent, nothing more effectual 
with God." In the allocution of the same ‘Most 
Holy Father,’ pronounced in the secret consistory at 
Gaeta, 1849, he says, “ Let uh have recourse to the 
most holy and immaculate Virgin Mary, who, being 
the mother of God, and our mother, and the mother 
of mercy, finds wliat she seeks, and cannot lie frus¬ 
trated.” In 1854 his Holiness issued a decree, de¬ 
claring the immaculate conception of the Virgin to 
be henceforth an article of faith in the Itotnish 
Clmrch, and thus a very important step in advance 
has ton taken towards investing the mother of Jesus 
with the honours of divinity. She is henceforth to 
be viewed by every Romanist ns taken out of the 
category of sinful mortals, and ranged among sinless 
beings. 

MARK'S (St.) DAY, a festival observed both by 
the Romish and the Greek churches on the 25th oi 
April. On this day the Great or Beptiform Litany 
is read, and a procession takes place. See Litan¬ 
ies. 

MARK (Sr.), Liturqt or. See Liturgies. 

MARNAS, a deity anciently worshipped at Gaza, 
one of the lordships of the Philistines. This god u 
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said to have migrated into Uiotu, and become the 
Cretan Jupiter. 

MARONITK CHURCH (Tun), one of the Ori¬ 
ental churches, which fraternizes with Rome. It de¬ 
rives its name either from a Syrian monk named 
Maro, who lived on the banks of the Oroides about 
A. ». 400, or from one Marim or Maro, who was 
their patriarch of Antioch, and flourished about A. D. 
700. The Maronites appear to be the descendants 
of those Syrian Christians who, on the Mohamme¬ 
dan invasion in the seventh century, found an asy¬ 
lum in the mountains of Lilmnus and Anti-Libanus, 
whence they frequently sallied forth on predatory 
incursions to the great annoyance of the Saracens or 
Arabs. Great numbers of them, so many it it) said 
as 12,000, were seized and earned off as prisoners 
by Justinian III., the Greek emperor. This proved 
an effectual check to their marauding propensities. 
During the Crusades the extent of their territory was 
much reduced, and by frequent wars with the Otto¬ 
mans they were diminished in numbers, and at length 
put under tribute. 

The Maronitcs at an early period of their his¬ 
tory seem to liave maintained the heresy of the 
Monothkmtks (which sec), alleging lhat in the 
Person of Christ there were two natures and one 
will. For five centuries the Maronitc church hold 
an independent position, but in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury it was united with the Romish church in the 
reign of Ualdwin IV., and their patriarch was pre¬ 
sent at the 1 interim council held by Pope Innocent 
III. Though nominally subject to Romo, this Ori¬ 
ental church still retains so much of its original in¬ 
dependence, that its patriarch stylos himself Peter 
the patriarch of Antioch, thus claiming to lie the 
spiritual descendant and representative of the Apos¬ 
tle l'etcr in tho Hast. The fact is, that Rome has 
had tho utmost difficulty in maintaining its authority 
over tho Maronites, both because of their tendency 
to fall into heresies of different kinds, and also be¬ 
cause of their unwillingness to part with their an¬ 
cient independence. To effect their more complete 
subjugation to the Papal see, Gregory XIII. founded 
a college at Romo for the education and training of 
Maronite missionaries, who might be instrumental in 
diffusing among their countrymen an ardent attach¬ 
ment to the Romish church. AH the schemes de¬ 
vised, however, to bind the Maronite church to the 
Roman pontiff have been hitherto unsuccessful; for 
some of them refuse, at this day, to recognize the 
alliance with the Latin church. To arrange the affairs 
of tho Maronite church, Pope Clement XII. summoned 
the Great Council of Lebanon, which was held on the 
30th of September 1736. It was attended by eigh¬ 
teen bishops, of whom fonrteen were Maronites, two 
Syrian, and two Armenian. The abbots of several 
monasteries were also present, along with a multi¬ 
tude. of the priests and chief people of the country, 
lly the decrees of this council the church of the 
Maronites is regulated to this day. 


The scat of tho Maronites is the mountainous die 
trict of Lebanon, from about Tripoli to Tyre. The 
main body of the range called Libanus is inhabited 
by nearly 240,000 Maronites, calculated, however, by 
l)r. Wilson, at not more than 150,000. The patri¬ 
arch of the body is elected by the bishops, who 
must all be monks, but he receives his robe of in¬ 
vestiture from Rome, in acknowledgment of the sub¬ 
jection of his church to the Papal sec. He is held 
in the highest veneration by the people among whom 
he lives. His income amounts to about £2,000 a- 
ycar. His jurisdiction extends over nine metropoli¬ 
tan sees, the occupants of which, chosen by the 
people, but consecrated by the patriarch, are called 
Metrrns or Metropolitans. The patriarch has two 
vicars or assistants, one of them connected with the 
temporal, and the other with the spiritual affairs of 
the church, lie has also an agent at Rome, and 
three presidents at the principal monasteries or col¬ 
leges. The agent of the patriarch at Rome reported 
in 1844, that, exclusive of convents, there were 35G 
Maronite churches in Syria, to which were attached 
1,205 priests, under the authority of their bishops 
and patriarch. The number of priests, however, 
was stated by the American missionaries in 1845 at 
between 700 and 1,000. 

Dr. Wilson, in bis'Lands of the Bible,'quotes 
from a communication of Mr. Graham of Damascus, 
the following description of the Maronite convents: 
“In Lcbauon the conventual system is in the most 
vigorous operation. In most other countries these 
institutions have been on the decline since the era 
of the Reformation; but on the goodly mountain, 
fanaticism and superstition, like the power of its 
vegetation, have been increasing and multiplying 
with startling luxuriance. . . . Division perverts 
their councils, and fanaticism stains their conduct, 
and the heathenish Dmze and the superstitious Ma- 
ronito arc hardly distinguishable from each other in 
the moralities and charities of life. In the extensive 
district of Kasrawdn a Protestant would not be al¬ 
lowed to settle; and, if be could bo permitted to 
pass through it without insult or injury, he might, be 
very thankful. This is the result of the Monastio 
Institutions, for the peasants are a quiet, tranquil, 
and industrious race. The whole mountain is filled 
with conventB. Their numbers 1 do not know; but 
it must be prodigious. Some of them, like that of 
. the Deir el-Kalla, are very rich, possess the choicest 
old wines of the country, and the reputation of in¬ 
dulging in the unnatural enormities which brought 
destruction on the cities of the plain. Many of the 
monks are totally ignorant, and can neither read nor 
write. In such circumstances, it may easily be ima¬ 
gined bow incompetent their motives, hopes, and 
fears must be to control, not the vices of our nature 
only, burtts very principles also l Apostolic moral¬ 
ity is not* sufficient. They aim at the supposed 
angelic excellency of the celibate, and they fall into 
pollutions below the level of the brutes.” 
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The Maronite clergy, though connected with 
Rome, dissent from her regulation* in regard to the 
celibacy of the priesthood, most of them being mar¬ 
ried men. On this point, accordingly, the I’ope has 
been obliged to make a compromise with them, and 
to allow them to retain their wives when they hap¬ 
pen to have married before taking priest’s orders. 
They ore not, however, allowed to marry after hav¬ 
ing entered into the priesthood, or to remarry should 
they be deprived of their wives while in the priest¬ 
hood. In Divine service, the Arabic language is 
used in reading the Gospels and Epistles, and the 
Syriac in informing their masses and liturgical ser¬ 
vices. The parish priests arc elected by the people, 
and ordained by the diocesan bishops or the patri¬ 
arch. They ore not allowed to follow any secular 
profession. It is no part of their duty to preach, 
but simply to read the offices. The priests have 
parsonage houses, hut the produce of their glebes is 
applied to defray the ordinary expenses of their 
churches. Their iiicotno ranges from 2,000 to 9,000 
piastres. The unmarried priests are not generally 
cdceled to the ministerial charge of parishes, but are 
usually connected with convents, either as superiors, 
or ill subordinate offices. The Maronites consider 
preaching to have been one of the peculiar offices of 
our Saviour, aud a preacher is therefore hold in the 
highest respect. Before a priest can venture to 
undertake the responsible duty of preaching, lie must 
have a written permission from the patriarch or the 
bishop of the diocese. Occasionally permission is 
given to laymen to officiate as preachers. The 
Romish church, unwilling to lose the hold she lias 
got over the Maronites, allows them to retain several 
customs and observances at variance witli iter ritual 
arrangements. A few of these are thus adverted to 
by Dr. Wilson : “ They have been allowed to main¬ 
tain most of their own customs aud observances, 
however much at variance with those which lidme 
is usually content to sanction. They are allowed 
to preserve their own ecclesiastical language, the 
Syriac, while Rome has shown her partiality for 
the Latin rite, by bringing it into use wherever 
practicable. They dispense the communion in both 
kinds, dipping the bread in wine before its dis¬ 
tribution among the people. Though they now 
observe the Roman calendar, as far as the time 
of feasts and fasts is concerned, they recognise 
local saints whieh have no place in its commemora¬ 
tions. They have retained the custom of the mar¬ 
riage of their clergy previous to their ordination. 
Though they profess to be sealous partisans of 
Rome, it dare not so count upon their attachment as 
to force upon them all that in ordinary circumstances 
it thinks desirable. In order to secure its present 
influence over them, it is subjected to an expense of 
no small magnitude." _ • 

The Maronites are an active industrious people, 
and amid their rocky dwellings they carry forward 
their agricultural labours with such seal and success, 


that ere long the prophecy bids fair to be fulfilled, 
“ Lebanon shall be turned into a fruitful field.” 

MARRIAGE. The origin and institution of the 
nuptial contract dates from the creation of man, for 
no sooner had Adam sprung from the hand of his 
Creator, titan God was pleased to declare, “ It is not 
good for man to be alone,” and accordingly ho cre¬ 
ated Eve, and brought her to the man, who said, 
“This is bone of nty bone, and flash of my flesh. 
Therefore shall a man leave father and mother, and 
cleave unto his wife: and they twain shnil be one 
flesh." Among the earliest nations, accordingly, wo 
find the marriage relation uniformly held in respect. 
The .Tews, indeed, in Old Testament times, not only 
regarded the married state as honourable and right, 
inasmuch as it was a fulfilment of the Divine com¬ 
mand, “ Be ye fruitful und multiply, and replenish 
the earth,” lmt from the exportation of the advent 
of the Messiah, which prevailed among them from 
the earliest period of their nation's history, there 
was felt to lie as it. were a sacred obligation resting 
upon all to marry. Hence it was esteemed the duty 
of every male who had reached eighteen or twenty 
years of age to enter into the marriage union, and it 
was esteemed a reproach in any man to lead a life of 
celibacy; nay, even it was viewed as a sin, since he 
might by remaining unmarried frustrate the great 
promise of the Redeemer, that, the seed of the wo¬ 
man should bruise the, head of the serpent. Hence 
among the Jews marriages were usually contracted 
at an early age, the ordinary period fixed by the 
Rabbins being eighteen in the case of males, and 
twelve in the case of females. 

Maimonides alleges that mnrriiigo was contracted 
in the time of the patriarchs with little ceremony, 
hilt it is plain from various passages of the Books of 
Moses, that a regular contract was made in the 
houso of the bride's father, before the ciders ami 
governors of the place, after which she was conveyed 
with considerable pomp to the house of her husband. 
The Jews allege that after her espousals or hetroth- 
ment she was allowed to remain for a certain period, 
at least ten months, in her parents' house, (hat she might 
make suitable preparations for the marriage cere¬ 
mony. The wedding was celebrated with a feast of 
seven days. The bride was adorned on the occasion 
with as much care and elegance as Her station in life 
permitted, and a nuptial crown was placed upon her 
head. During the marriage- feast, the bridegroom 
and his party entertained themselves in one apart¬ 
ment, while the brido and her companions were 
similarly employed in another. “ On the last day," 
to quote from Dr. Nevin in his ‘Biblical Antiqui¬ 
ties,’ “the bride was conducted to tbe bouse of the 
bridegroom's father. Tbe procession generally set 
off in the evening, v/ith much ceremony and pomp. 
The bridegroom was richly clothed with a marriage 
robe and crown, aud the bride was covered with a 
veil from head to foot. The companions of each at¬ 
tended them with songs and the music of iiuttur- 
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ments; not in promiscuous assemblage;, but each 
company by itself; while the virgins, according to 
the custom of the times, were all provided with 
veils, not indeed so large and thick os that which 
hung over the bride;, but abundantly sufficient to 
conceal their faces from all around. The way, as 
they went along, was lighted with numerous torches. 
In the meantime, another company was waiting at 
the bridegroom's house, ready, at the first notice of 
their approach, to go forth and meet them. These 
seem generally to have been young female relations 
or friends of the bridegroom’s family, called in at 
this time, by a particular invitation, to grace the 
occasion with their presence. Adorned with robes 
of gladness and joy, they went forth with lamps or 
torches in their hands, and welcomed the procession 
with the customary salutations. They then joined 
themselves to the marriage train, and the whole 
company moved forward to the house. There an 
entertainment was provided fur their reception, and 
the remainder of the evening was spent in a joyful 
participation of the marriage supper, with such social 
merriment as suited tin* joyous occasion. None 
were admitted to this entertainment beside the par¬ 
ticular number who were selected to attend the wed¬ 
ding ; and as the regular and proper time for their 
entrance into the house was when the bridegroom 
went in with his bride, the doors were then closed, 
and no other guest was expected to come in." Such 
were the ceremonies which attended the celebration 
of a marriage among the ancient Jews. In the time 
of Ruth no other ceremony seems to have attended 
a marriage than the pronouncing of a solemn bless¬ 
ing, by the nearest relations, on the parties, who 
agreed in their prcsonce to become husband and 
wife. Thus Boaz merely declared in presence of 
t ho eldors assembled at the gate of the city, that lie 
had resolved to take the daughter of Naomi to be bis 
wife. “And all tho people tliat were in the gate, 
and the elders, said, We are witnesses. The Lord 
make tho woman that is come into thine house like 
Rachol and like Lenli, which two did build the house 
of Israel: and do thou worthily in Ephmtah, and be 
famous in Bethlehem. So Boaz took Ruth, and she 
was bis wife: and when he went in unto her, the 
Lord gave her conception, and she bare a son." 

Tho marriage ceremony of the modern JewB dif¬ 
fers considerably from that of the ancient. It is 
thus described by Mr. Allen in liis 1 Modem Juda¬ 
ism:’ “On the day fixed for the solemnization of 
the nuptials, the bride and bridegroom are conducted 
to the place appointed for tho celebration of the 
ceremony. The bride is escorted by women, and 
the bridegroom by men. The company is generally 
large, including most or all of their friends and 
acquaintances. Ten men, at least, must be present; 
or the marriage is null and void. The chief-rabbi 
and chassau of tho synagogue form part of the’ 
company. 

“ A velvet canopy is brought into the room, and 


extended on four long poles. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are led to their station under this canopy; 
the bridegroom by two men; and the bride by two 
women, her face being covered with a veil. These 
two men and two women are always the parents oi 
the bride and bridegroom, if they happen to be liv¬ 
ing : otherwise this office is performed by their near¬ 
est kindred; a man and his wife for the bride, and 
another man and his wife for the bridegroom; though 
the bridegroom is led by the men, and the bride by 
the women. The parties are placed opposite to each 
other, and then the person who performs the cere¬ 
mony, takes a glass of wine in his hand, and says: 
1 Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the 
universe 1 who creates! the fruit of the vine. Blessed 
art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe 1 
who hast sanctified us with thy commandments and 
hast forbidden us fomication, and hast restrained us 
from the betrothed, but hast permitted us those who 
are married to us, by means of the canopy and wed¬ 
lock. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord! who sauctifiest 
Israel.' The bridegroom and bride then drink of the 
wine; after which the bridegroom takes the ring, 
and puts it on the bride’s finger; saying, ‘Behold 
thou art wedded to me with this ring, according to 
the law of Moses and Israel.' 

“ Then the marriage contract is read, which speci¬ 
fies that the bridegroom A. B. agrees to take the 
bride C. 1). as liis lawful wife, according to the law 
of Moses and Israel; and that he will keep, main¬ 
tain, honour, and cherish her, according to the man¬ 
ner of all tho Jews, who honour, keep, maintain, 
and cherish thoir wives; and that he will keep her 
in clothing decently, according to the custom of tiie 
world. This instrument also specifies what sum he 
settles upon her in ease of liis death; and he obliges 
iu*B heirs, executors, and administrators, to pay the 
same to her out of the first produce of his effects. 

“After the reading of this instrument, the person 
performing the ceremony takes another glass of 
wine, aud repeats seven benedictions. Then the 
bridegroom and bride drink the wine; after which 
the empty glass is laid on the floor, and the bride 
groom, stamping on it, breaks it to pieces. This 
part of the ceremony is said to be intended as an 
indication of the frailty of life. Then all the com¬ 
pany shout, Good hide to you. The ceremony is 
followed by a contribution for the poor of the land 
of Canaan.—-The nuptial feast is as sumptuous as 
the parlies can afford, and continues for Beven days.” 

In the early ecclesiastical writers, no account is 
given of the mode in which marriage was solemnised 
among the members of the primitive Christian ohurcli. 
It was not until the ninth century, indeed, that the 
propriety or necessity of marriage being celebrated 
with religious exercises was recognized by the civil 
law, but scf early as the second century, such reli¬ 
gious rites were required by the church. The cere¬ 
mony appears to have been conducted with the ut¬ 
most simplicity in these days of primitive Christian 
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tty. The purple fillet with which the hair of unmar¬ 
ried females was bound, was first removed from the 
head of the bride, and a veil thrown over her person. 
The pastor then addressed suitable admonitions to the 
parties, at the close of which they both partook of the 
communion. This solemn service having been gone 
through, they were required to join their right hands, 
when the minister pronounced them to bo married per¬ 
sons, and prayed for a blessing upon the union thus 
formed. The parties were now adorned with garlands 
of flowers, and walked in procession to their home. 
The evening was closed with a marriage feast, at 
which the relatives and friends of the bridegroom 
and bride were present. The ceremony of crowning 
the parties, which was the commencement of llio 
whole service, has been already described under the 
article Crown (Nuptial). 

The marriage procession which conducted the 
bridegroom with great pomp to the house of his fu¬ 
ture bride, is universal in the blast, and is alluded to 
in the Talmud and in the parable of the Ten Vir¬ 
gins, recorded in Matth. xxv. 1—10. We find a 
modern illustration of the custom in Messrs, llonar 
and M'Clipyne’a Travels in Palestine: “ The bride¬ 
groom was on his way to the house of the bride. 
According to custom, he walked in procession through 
several streets of the town, attended by a numerous 
body of friends, all in their showy eastern garb Per¬ 
sons bearing torches went first, the "torches being 
kept in full blaze by a constant supply of ready wood 
from a receiver, made of wire, fixed on the end of a 
long polo. Two of the torch-bearers stood close to 
tho bridegroom, so that we had a view of his person. 
Some were playing upon an instrument not unlike 
our bagpipe, others were beating drums, and from 
time to time muskets were fired in honour of the 
occasion. There was much mirth expressed by the 
crowd, especially when the procession stood still, 
which it did every few paces. We thought of tho 
words of John, ‘The friend of the bridegroom, which 
standeth and heareth him, rcjoiceth great'y because 
of the bridegroom’s voice.’ At length the company 
arrived at the entrance of the street where the bride 
resided. Immediately we heard the sound of many 
female voices, and observed by the light of the 
torches, a company of veiled bridesmaids, waiting on 
the balcony to give notice of the coming of the 
bridegroom. When they caught a sight of the ap¬ 
proaching procession, they ran back into the house, 
making it resound with the cry, 1 Halil, halil, halil,’ 
and music both vocal and instrumental commenced 
within. Thus the bridegroom entered in ‘ and the 
door was shut.’ We were left standing in the street 
without, ‘in the onter darkness.’ In our Lord’s 
parable, the virgins go forth to meet the bridegroom 
with lampa in their hands, but here they only waited 
for his comin g. Still we saw the traces, of the very 
scene described by our Lord, end a vivid representa¬ 
tion of the way in which Christ shall come and tlie 
marriage supper of the Lamb begin.” 


Among the ancient Greeks marriage was looked 
upon as an important and even solemn transaction. 
On the day before tlie marriage was celebrated, sacri¬ 
fices or offerings were made to the deities who presided 
over the marriage relation, particularly to Hera and 
Artemi*. Both bride attd bridegroom cut off a por¬ 
tion of their hair, and dedicated it as an offering to 
one of the gods. On the wedding-day the parties were 
both of them subjected to careful ablution. Towards 
evening the bride was conveyed from her father's 
house to that of tho bridegroom in a chariot, accom¬ 
panied by the bridegroom and a companion chosen 
by him for the occasion, and usually called the jxrra- 
tigmjih. Crowds of attendants marched in proces¬ 
sion carrying lighted torches, while music, both vocal 
and instrumental, saluted the bridal train as it moved 
along. The bride was veiled, and both she and the 
bridegroom wore chaplets on their hcadH. As the 
parties entered the house of the bridegroom, sweet¬ 
meats were showered plentifully over their heads, 
denoting a wish that abundance of good things might 
ever attend them. Tho marriage was not celebrated 
with any special rites, either civil or rnligious; but 
when the parties had reached the house of tho-bride 
groom, or of lus parents, a nuptial feast, was held, at 
which both women and men were present, seated, 
however, at separate tables. At the conclusion of 
the feast, and when the parties had retired to their 
own apartments the rpithaliimium or marriage hymn 
was sung before the door. On the day following tlie 
marriage, it was customary for tho friends to send 
presents to the newly married pair. 

An ancient Roman marriage differed in various 
particulars from a marriage among the ancient 
Greeks. The wedding-day was not fixed without 
first consulting tho auspices. Certain days were 
avoided as unlucky, especially the Kalends, Nones, 
and Ides of each month. On the. occasion of tho 
marriage, the bride was dressed in a long white robe 
with a purple fringe, or adorned with ribands, and a 
girdle was worn round the waist, while a veil of a 
bright yellow colour was thrown over the head, 
and shoes of the same colour were worn upon tha 
feet. Her hair was divided on this occasion with 
the point of a spear. Among the Romans no mar¬ 
riage was celebrated with religious rites except the 
Confarreatio (which see). In the overling of 
the marriage tho bride was conducted to the house 
of her husband, carrying in her hands a distal! 
and a spindle with wool. Three boys accompanied 
her dressed in the prastexia, one bearing a torch 
before, while tlie other two walked by her side. 
The procession was also attended by a large com¬ 
pany of the friends both of tho bridegroom and the 
bride. On reaching 1 the house of the bridegroom, 
the entrance of which was ornamented with flow¬ 
ers, the utmost care was taken that the bride should 
not strike her foot against the threshold, which 
would have been an unlucky omen. To prevent 
tide she was carried into the house. Before entering, 
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however, hIio wound a portion of wool round the 
door-posts, and anointed thorn with lard; after which 
her future husband met her with fire and water, 
which she was required to touch. She then advanced 
forward and took her seat upon a sheepskin prepared 
for the purpose, when the keys of the house were 
formally presented to her. A marriage feast closed 
the whole proceedings. On the day following the 
marriage, or at least on an curly day thereafter, sacri¬ 
fices were ofleral to the Pennies or household gods. 

The marriage ceremonies among the ancient Scan¬ 
dinavians wore very simple, and chiefly consisted in 
feasting. “ The bridegroom,” says Mr. Mallet, “ hav¬ 
ing obtainod the maiden's consent, together with 
that of her parents and guardians, appointed the day; 
and having assembled his own relations and friends, 
sent some of them to receive in his name the bride 
and her portion from her father. The friends were 
answerable for tho eliargo that was committed to 
them, and if they abused their trust, the law amerced 
them in a sum treble to what was paid for murder. 
The fathor or guardian of the young woman attend¬ 
ed Iter also to tho husband's house, and there gavo 
her into his hands. After this the new married pair 
sat down to table with their guests, who drank to 
their healths along with those of the. gods and heroes. 
The bride's friends then took her up and bore her 
on their shoulders, which was a mark of esteem 
among tho Got Its; her father afterwards led her to 
the nuptial bed, a great number of lights being car¬ 
ried before her; a custom known to the Greeks and 
Romans, and still in use in some parts of the North. 
Tho marriage being consummated, the husband made 
bis wife several presents, such as a pair of oxen for 
the plough, a harnessed horse, a buckler, together 
with a lance and a sword. * This was to signify,' 
says Tacitus, 'that she ought not to lead on idle and 
luxurious life, but that she was to be a partaker with 
him in his labours, and a companion iu dangers, 
which they wore to share together in peace and 
war.' He adds that ‘ tho women, on their parts gavo 
some arms; this was the sacred band of their union, 
these their mystic rites, and these the deities who 
presided over their marriage.' The yoked oxen, the 
caparisoned horse, and the arms, all served to in¬ 
struct tho women how they were to lead their life, 
and how perhaps it might be terminated. The arms 
were to be carefully preserved, and being ennobled 
by the uso the husband made of them, were to be 
consigned as portions for their daughters, and to be 
handed down to posterity.” 

In tho Greek church the marriage ceremony con¬ 
sists of three parts, the betrothal, the coronation, 
and tho dissolving of the crowns. Hence the cere¬ 
mony is complicated and protracted. In the course 
of tho service many prayers are offered not only for 
iho married parties, but also for the bridesmaids. 
Benedictions of great beauty and solemnity are pro* 
tiounced upon the newly married couple. 

The modes of celebrating marriage among mo¬ 


dern heathen nations are vory different, and soms 
of them very peculiar and deeply interesting. We 
select a few takoti from the accounts of travellers. 
Among the Japanese a marriage is conducted aftet 
this manner: “ On tho day fixed for the marriage, 
au intelligent female servant of the second class is 
sent to the house of tho bride to attend her, and the 
bride's father, having invited all his kinsfolk, enter¬ 
tains them previous to the bride's departure. The 
bridal party sets out in norimons or litters, the me¬ 
diator’s wife first, then the bride, then the bride’s 
mother, and, finally, her father. The mediator has 
already preceded them to the bridegroom's house. 
The bride is dressed in white (white being the colour 
for mourning among the Japanese), being considered 
as thenceforward dead to her parents. 

“ If all the ceremouies are to be observed, there 
should bo stationed, at the right of the entrance to 
the house of the bridegroom, an old woman, and on 
the left an old man, each with a mortar containing 
some rice-cakes. As the bride's norimon reaches 
the bouse, they begin to pound their respective mor¬ 
tars, the man saying, ‘ A thousand years 1 ’ the wo¬ 
man, ‘Ten thousand 1’—allusions to the reputed 
terms of life of the crane and the tortoise thus in¬ 
voked for tho bride. As the norimon passes be¬ 
tween them, the man pours his cakes into the woman’s 
mortar, and both pound together. What is thus 
pounded is moulded into two cakes, which are put 
one upon another and receive a conspicuous place in 
tho toko of the room where the marriage is to be 
celebrated. 

“ The norimon is met within the passage by the 
bridegroom, who stands in his dress of ceremony 
ready to receive it. There is also a woman seated 
there with a lantern, and several others behind her. 
It was by the light of this lantern that formerly 
the groom first saw lus bride, and, if dissatisfied 
with her, exercised his right of putting a stop to 
the ceremony. The bride, on seeing the bridegroom, 
reaches to him, through the ‘front window of her 
norimon, her marmori, which is a small square or 
oblong bag, containing a small image of metal, 
used as an amulet, and he hands it to a female ser¬ 
vant, who takes it into the apartment prepared for 
the wedding, and hangs it up. The bride is also 
led to her apartment, the woman with the lantern 
preceding. 

« The marriage being now about to take place, the 
bride is led, by one of her waiting women, into the 
room where it is to be celebrated, and is seated there 
with two female attendants on either side. The 
bridegroom thon leaves his room and comes into this 
apartment. No other persons are present ’ except 
the mediator and his wife. The formality of the 
marriage consists In drinking saki after a particular 
manner. The saki is poured out by two young girls, 
one of whom is ca|led the male butterfly, and the 
other the female butterfly,—appellations derived 
from their turn, or saki-jttgs, each of which is adorned 
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with n i«per butterfly. As these insects always fly 
about in pairs, it is intended to intimate that so tins 
husband and wife ought to be continually together. 
The male butterfly always pours out the saki to he 
drunk, but, before doing so, turns a little to the loft, 
when the female butterfly pours from her jng a little 
saki into the jug of the other, who then proceeds to 
pour out for the ceremony. For drinking it, three 
bowls are used, placed on a tray or waiter, one within 
the other. The bride takes the uppermost, holds it 
in both hands, while some saki is poured into it, 
sips a little, throe soveral times, and then lmmls it 
to the groom. He drinks three times hi like man¬ 
ner, puts the bowl under the third, takes the second, 
hands it to be filled, drinks out of it three times, and 
passes it to the bride. She drinks throe times, puts 
the second howl under the first, takes the third, holds 
it to be tilled, drinks three times, and then hands it 
to the groom, who does the same, and afterwards 
puts this howl tinder the first. This ceremony con¬ 
stitutes the marriage. The bride’s parents, who 
meanwhile were in another room, buing informed that 
this ceremony ia over, come in, ns do the bride¬ 
groom's parents and brothers, mid seat themselves in 
a certain order. The saki, with other refreshments 
interspersed, is then served by the two butterflies, to 
these relations of the married parties in a proscribed 
order, indicated by the mediator; the two families, 
by this ceremony, extending, as it were, to each 
other the alliance already contracted between the 
bride and bridegroom." 

Mr. Ellis gives an interesting account of the mar¬ 
riage ceremony in Madagascar: “ When the prelimi¬ 
naries are determined, and the time fixed, viz,, a good 
or lucky day, according to (lie sikidy or diviner, the 
relatives of the bride and bridegroom meet at the 
houses of the parents of the respective parties. All 
are attired in their best apparel, and decorated with 
theirgayest ornaments. At the appointed hour, the 
relatives or friends of the bridegroom accompany him 
to the house of the bride. These, pay or'receive the 
dowry, which being settled, he is welcomed by the 
bride as her future husband; they eat together, arc 
recognized by the senior membere of the family as 
nusband and wife; a benediction is pronounced upon 
them, and a prayer offered to God, that they may 
haves numerous offspring, abundance of cattle, many 
Blaves, great wealth, and increase the honour of their 
respective families. They then repair to the house 
of the parents or friends of the bridegroom, and again 
eat together, when similar benedictions arc pro¬ 
nounced by the senior members of the family, or the 
head man of tiie village, who is usually invited to 
the ceremony. The nuptial bond is, in some in¬ 
stances, now regarded as complete: general feu-sting 
ensues, after which the parties return to their re¬ 
spective homes, and the newly married couple to the 
residence prepared for them, llut if, as is generally 
the caae, the houses in which the parties have met 
is below ihe hill on which their village is built, the 


bride is placed on a sort of chair, under a canopy, 
and home on men’s shoulders up the sides of the 
hill to the centre of the village. Occasionally the 
bridegroom is carried in the same manner. The re¬ 
latives and friends of the parties follow the proces¬ 
sion. clapping their hands, and singing, as the bearers 
ascend. On reaching the village, they halt at what 
is called the parent-house, or residence of the officer 
of the government; a liasina, or piece of money, is 
given to the attending officer, for the sovereign, the 
receiving of which is considered a legal official rati¬ 
fication of the engagement, ns the marriage cannot 
afterwards l>« annulled, except by a legal act of 
divorce in the presence of witnesses. No ring, or 
other emblem of the married state, is used on such 
occasions, or worn afterwards; nor is there any 
badge by which the married may be distinguished 
from the unmarried women in Madagascar, when 
their husbands are at home; but during the absence 
of their husbands, especially in the service of gov¬ 
ernment, a necklace, of silver rings, or beads, or 
braided hair, is worn, to denote that they are mar¬ 
ried, and that consequently their persons are sacred. 
Thus tlie wives of the officers composing the late 
embassy to England were distinguished during the 
absence of their husbands." 

Turning to the South Sea Islands, we, find the 
following description given of a marriage in that 
quarter of the, world by Mr. Williams in his Mission¬ 
ary UcsnarchcH: “ A group of women seated under 
the shade of a noble tree which slood at a short 
distance from (he house, clmunted, in a pleasing and 
lively nir, the heroic, deeds of the old chieftain and 
his ancestors; and opposite to them, beneath the 
spreading branches of a bread-fruit tree, sal the 
newly purchased bride, a tall and beautiful young 
woman, about eighteen years of age. Her dress was 
a fine unit, fastened round the waist, reaching nearly 
to her ankles; while a wreath of leaves and flowers, 
ingeniously ami tastefully entwined, decorated her 
brow. The upper part of her person was anointed 
with sweet-scented cocoa nut oil, mid tinged partially 
with a rouge prepared from the turmeric root, and 
round her neck were two rows of large blue beads. 
Her whole deportment was pleasim/ly modest. 
While listening to the (.'haunters, and looking upon 
the novel scene before us, our attention wub at¬ 
tracted by another company of women, who were 
following each other in single file, and chuuuting as 
they came the praises of their chief. Hitting down 
with the company who had preceded them, they 
united in one general chorus, which appeared to be 
a recital of the valorous deeds of Malietoa and his 
progenitors. This ended, a dance in honour of the 
marriage was conunei sed, which was considered one 
of their grandest exhibitions, and held in high esti¬ 
mation by the people. The performers were font 
ymmg women, all daughters of chiefs of the highest 
rank, who took their stations at right angles on the 
fine mats with Which the dancing-house was spread 
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for the occasion, and then interchanged positions 
with slow and graceful movements both of their 
hands and feet, while the bride recited some of the 
mighty doings of her forefathers. To the motions 
of the dancers, and to the recital of the bride, three 
or four elderly women were beating time upon the 
mat with short sticks, and occasionally joining in 
chorus with the recitative. We saw nothing in the 
performance worthy of admiration, except the ab¬ 
sence of every tiling indelicate—a rare omission in 
heathen amusements. We were informed that most 
of tlio wives of the principal chiefs were purchased; 
and that if a sufficient price is paid to the relatives, 
the young woman seldom refuses to go, though the 
purchaser be ever so old, and unlovely.” 

Hindu marriages are conducted with great pomp, 
and often at an enormous expense. “ It often hap¬ 
pens that a parent will expend his whole fortune 
upon a marriage entertainment, and pass the rest of 
Ids days in the most pitiable destitution. The nup¬ 
tial ceremonies continue many days. On the third 
day the astrologer consults the zodiac, and pointing 
out to the married party a small star in the constel¬ 
lation of Ursa Major, near the tail, directs them to 
oiler their devotions to it, declaring it to be Arund- 
liati, wife of one of the seven risliis, or penitents. 
The wedding dinner is invariably furnished with an 
immense number of guests, and if the entertainers bo 
rich, is always extremely magnificent. Upon this 
occasion only, the bride sits down to partake with 
her husband of the luxurios provided; indeed, both 
eat out of the same plates. This, however, is the 
only time in her life that, the wifo is allowed such a 
privilege; henceforward she never sits down to a 
incal with her husband. Even at the nuptial feast, 
she eats what lie leaves, unless Blie be too much of 
an infant to bo sensible of the honour to which site 
has been exalted. Upon the last days of the festi¬ 
val, the bridegroom offers the sacrifice of the Ifoinan, 
the bride throwing parched, instead of boiled rice 
into the fire. This is the only instance in which a 
woman takes part in that sacrifice, considered by the 
Hindoos the most sacred of all except that of the 
Yajna. These ceremonies being concluded, a pro¬ 
cession is made through the streets of the town or 
village. It commonly takes place at night, the 
streets being brilliantly illuminated with innumer¬ 
able torches, which gleam through the darkness with 
a dazzling but unnatural glare. The new-married 
pair are seated in the same palanquin facing each 
other. They are magnificently arrayed in brocaded 
stuffs, and adorned with jewels presented to them by 
the fathers of each, aud if their fathers are unable to 
do this, the gems are borrowed for the occasion. 
Before the palanquin marches a band of musicians, 
who drown every other sound in the braying of 
horns, the clamour of drums, pipes, and cymbals. 
As the procession moves onward, the friends and re¬ 
latives of the bride and bridegroom come out of their 
houses to express their congratulations as they pass, 


offering them various presents, for which, however 
they expect a more than adequate return.” 

The marriages of the Chinese are, like those of the 
Hindus, celebrated at great expense. The bride, 
locked up in a red quilt sedan, borne by four men, 
and sometimes followed by an immense train gaily 
dressed, with music, banners, and other parapherna¬ 
lia, is carried by night to the house of the bride¬ 
groom. Here the parties pledge each other in a 
cup of wine, and together worship the ancestral 
tablets, besides sometimes prostratiug themselves bo 
foro the parents of the bridegroom. 

MARROW CONTROVERSY, a dispute which 
arose in the Church of Scotland in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, caused by the re-publication of a 
book called the 1 Marrow of Modoni Divinity.' The 
book here referred to had been originally published 
in 1646, with the view of explaining and establish¬ 
ing the perfect freeness of the gospel salvation; ol 
lending the sinner to come to the Saviour, all guilty, 
polluted, and undone as he is, and to embrace with¬ 
out hesitation the offered mercy. The author of the 
• Marrow’ was an Englishman, named Mr. Edward 
Fisher, who had been educated in the University of 
Oxford. To prevent the first part of the book from 
being misunderstood or perverted, a second part was 
added showing the Christian uses of the I<aw, and 
steering a middle course between the Antinomical# 
on the one hand, and the Neonrnniana on the other. 
A copy of this production having been accidentally 
carried to Scotland in the knapsack of an old soldier, 
fell into the hands of Mr. Thomas Boston, then 
minister of Simprin, who acknowledged himself 
deeply indebted to it for clear views of Divine truth. 
The prevailing tone of theology in Scotland at that 
time was lamentably lax, and even semi-Anninian 
in its character. Amid the darkness, however, 
which covered almost the whole church and country, 
there were a few pious and devoted ministers of 
Christ, who sighed and prayed for a revival of the 
Lord’s work in the land. Among these men of God 
was Mr. James Hog, minister at Camock, who, anx¬ 
ious to diffuse a purer theology, issued an edition 
of the ‘Marrow’ in 1717, with a recommendatory 
preface. Immediately on its publication in Scotland, 
tho book was assailed from various quarters as being 
unsound in doctrine, and Mr. Hog found it necessary 
to send forth two different pamphlets on the subject, 
the one, a ‘Vindication of the Doctrine of Grace 
from the charge of Licentiousness;’ the other, an 
' Explication of the Passages excepted against in the 
Marrow;’ both of which appeared early in the year 
1719. 

The Scottish puf its now resounded with denun¬ 
ciations of the ‘ Marrow’ and its doctrines. Among 
others, Principal Hadowof St Andrews, in a ser 
mon preached before the synod of Fife, and after¬ 
wards published at their request, attacked the ‘ Mar¬ 
row' as a book fraught with the most odious Antino- 
mianiBin. In addition to this Bermon, Hadow soon 
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after published a pamphlet, which he styled,‘ The 
Antinomianism of the Marrow detected.’ A host of 
polemical pieces on both sides of the question now 
appeared in rapid succession, and for four years the 
Marrow Controversy raped in Scotland with unabated 
violence and fury. Hie numerous misrepresenta¬ 
tions of the doctrines of the ‘Marrow’ which were 
given to the public by its opponents, led to the pub¬ 
lication in the course of a few years of another 
edition of the book with copious and very valuable 
explanatory notes from the able pen of Thomas 
Boston of Ettriek. 

The controversy was not long limited to the gen¬ 
eral public; it soon found its way into the General 
Assembly. That Court in 1739 issued instructions | 
to its Commission to inquire into the publishing and 
spreading of books and pamphlets tending to the 
diffusion of doctrines contrary to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith-. The Commission, accordingly, 
at its first meeting, proceeded to take action in the 
matter by appointing a Committee, under the im¬ 
posing name of *• The Committee for I’urity of Doc¬ 
trine,” and to ripon the affair for the Assembly, 
several avowed supporters of the Marrow doctrines 
were summoned before this Committee in April 
1720, and subjected to a series of searching ques¬ 
tions in regard to the obnoxious book. An overture 
was now prepared with great care and introduced 
into the General Assembly iu May, condemning the 
1 Marrow’ under five different heads: (1.) The nature 
of faith, under which the charge is that assurance is 
made to be of the essence of faith. (2.) Universal 
atonement and pardon. (3.) Holiness not necessary 
to solvation. (4.) Fear of punishment and hope of 
reward not allowed to be motives of a believer's obe¬ 
dience. (5.) That the believer is not under ihc Law 
as a rule of life. These alleged charges were supported 
by a number of passages selected from the ‘ Marrow.’ 
The subject was discussed at some length by the 
Assembly, and the deliverance of the Court was, that 
the said passages and quotations are contrary to the 
Holy Scriptures, and our Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms. “And therefore the General Assem¬ 
bly do hereby prohibit and discharge all the minis¬ 
ters of this church, either by preaching, writing, or 
printing, to recommend the said book, or iu discourse 
to say anything in favour of it.” “This decision, 
says Dr. M‘Crie, “which seems to have been hastily 
adopted, without any due examination of the liook, 
under a vague alarm, excited by certain paradoxical 
expressions taken apart from their connection and 
exhibited in the most odious light, gave great offence 
in different quarters of the church. A representa¬ 
tion prepared by Ebeneser Erskine, and signed by 
twelve ministers, remonstrating against the decision 
as injurious to various points of evangelical truth, 
was presented at next meetiug of Assembly. The 
Purity of Doctrine’ committee, on the other hand, 
turned the cannon against them,’ by preparing 
twelve queries,’ which, as if they had taken aim at 
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each of them separately, they directed against tho 
‘twelve Representors.’ The controversy thus as 
sumed tho strange aspect of two parties ciiarging 
each other respectively with defection from the 
truth, each equally confident of being supported by 
Scripture and the standards of the church. .So far 
as the orthodoxy of the ‘ Marrow ’ was concerned, tho 
Representors were leas careful to vindicate tho book 
than to uphold those precious truths which had been 
endangered by its condemnation. The ‘Purity ot 
Doctrine’ men seised on certain phrases, which they 
insisted should he ‘sensed’ according to other parts 
of the book; while tho Kepresuutcm, condemning 
the sentiment as thus ' sensed,’inainiained that no 
such propositions were to be really found in the 
book. But on the doctrines evolved by the queries, 
tho Representors boldly look tlmir stand; and in 
their answers, which arc drawn up with great ability 
and precision, they unquestionably succeeded in de¬ 
monstrating that tho Assembly had, unwittingly on 
the part of many, given their sanction to Bume very 
grave errors in Christian doctrine.” 

Iu 1722, the General Assembly brought tho mat¬ 
ter judicially to a conclusion, by condemning the 
Representation, and ordering the Representors to he 
rebuked ami admonished at their bar, which was 
done by the Moderator; whereupon the liepreseiu 
ers tendered a solemn protest, which, though refused 
by the Assembly, was afterwards published. Iu this 
document they protested against the Act 1720 con¬ 
demning the ‘ Marrow,’ as contrary to the Word of 
God, and the standards of the church, and our cove¬ 
nants, and declared that “ it shall he lawful to us to 
profess, preach, and bear testimony unto the truth* 
condemned by the Baid Acts ot Assembly, notwith¬ 
standing of the said Acts, or whatsoever shall follow 
thereupon." This being a protest against a decision 
of the Supreme Court, might have subjected all the 
parties signing it to severe ecclesiastical censure, il 
not to summary deposition, but such a sentence was 
averted by the earnest solicitations of government, 
and “ bad not this influence been exerted,” says the 
elder M‘Crie, “ there iB reason to think thut the sen¬ 
tence would have been more severe, and in that case 
the Secession would have taken place ten years 
earlier than it actually happened." That this un¬ 
happy controversy paved the way for the Secession 
of 1733, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. 
The attachment of multitudes of the Christian peo¬ 
ple to the Church of Scotland was seriously siiaken, 
and the fact was too obvious to lie denied that 
the evangelical purity of doctrine which charac¬ 
terised her standards, was far from characterising 
the teaching of the great majority of her ministers. 
All whose doctrines savoured of the 1 Marrow’ were 
looked upon with suspicion, and the Representors 
in particular were subjected to annoyance in various 
ways by their respective synods and presbyteries. 

The Marrow Controversy was not long limited to 
Scotland; in a short time it was transferred to Eng- 





land. The views of the Marrowmen wore embraced 
by Mr. llervey, particularly on the subject of the ap¬ 
propriating assurance of faith, and not only did lie 
give expression to his sentiments in his well-known 
‘ Theron and Aspasio,’ but lie spoke of the ‘ Marrow’ 
in terms of tho highest enhigium. His writings 
were assailed with great bitterness and severity by 
Mr. Robert Saudeman, who gave rise to the sect 
known by the name of Bandkmanians (wltich see). 
Thus commenced a controversy which lasted for a 
long time, and extended even to America. Tho 
theology of the Marrow-Men in its characteristic fea¬ 
tures is tints ably delineated by the younger M'Crie: 
“ Its leading principles may be comprised in two 
words—full atonement atul free salvation. On those 
two pillars, like the Jackin and Bouz of tho ancient 
temple, was the whole fabric built, and upheld. In 
their system, the atonement of the Saviour stood 
forth in all its plenitude, as a complete satisfaction 
given by the Surety of sinners in their room, securing 
pnrdou and life for all whom he represented. Tliey 
did not consider it necessary to abridge its virtues 
and merits, in order to extend them to all men, or to 
furnish ministers with a warrant to oiler them to all. 
Tliey found their warrant to do so in the offers of 
the gospel; nor did they deem it essential to find 
out a warrant for God to justify him in making tliase 
offers. They saw no inconsistency in preaehiug a 
full Christ, os well as a free Christ to mankind at 
large, and sinners of all kinds; for tliey found tins 
already done to their hand by Christ himself and his 
nposties. Some members of bis synod having de¬ 
nied that there was any gift of Christ as a Saviour to 
sinners of mankind, Ebmiezer Erskine rose, and 
with a tone and manner which made a deep impres- 
| Bioii, said, 1 Moderator, our Lord Jesus said of him¬ 
self, “My Fathergiveth you tho true bread from hea¬ 
ven :" this lie ut tered to a promiscuous multitude, and 
lot inc see the man who dare say he was wrong.’ 
Much did they delight in pointing tho believer to 
the special love of Christ in dying for his own; but 
equally careful were they to point the sinner to the 
doath itself, as the proper and only object of saving 
faith. To the believer tliey said, Think on tho love 
of the Saviour, fixed upon you from all eternity, 
shedding his blood for you,' drawing you to himself, 
and fitting you for tho kingdom he hath purchased 
for you. To the sinner tliey said, Look wot to the 
secret purposes of God, or to the intention of the 
priest in offering himself, but look to the sacrifice 
offered, which is sufficient for all. We do not say, 
Christ died for thee;' this would imply a kuow- 
I ledge of the secret purposes of the Most High, and 
secret things belong not to us; but we may say, 

‘ Christ b dead for thee,’ that is, he is exhibited as 
crucified and slain for tlioe—for thy benefit, for thee 
I to look to for salvation, as tho serpent was lifted up 
I ,or the wounded Israelite to look to for healing,— 

■ for thee to flee to, a* the eity of refuge was appointed 
j 1 f° l the mansliiver to flee to for safety.” ■ 


i MAKS, a deity held in the highest estimatin'; 
among the ancient Romans. He was identified at 
an early period as the god of war, with the Greok 
Ares (which see). He was one of the three tute¬ 
lary divinities of Rome, and had a temple dedicated 
to his worship on the Quirinal Hill, whence he re¬ 
ceived the surname of Quirinus. As the deity pre¬ 
siding over war, females were not allowed to engage 
in his worship. lie is usually represented with a 
fierce aspect, clothed in armour, and brandishing a 
spear in Ills right hand. lie sits in a chariot, drawn 
by two horses. Thu Romans were wont to boast 
that tliey wero descended from this warlike deity; 
Romulus, the founder of their kingdom, being the 
son of Mar» by tho goddess Rhea. Besides the 
temple inside the city dedicated to Mars Quirinus, 
they had one outside the city to Mars Qrudivus. 
That portion of the city ah<o which was set apart for 
athletic games and martial exercises, was named 
from this god Campus Martins. Not only, how 
ever, was Mars considered as patronizing war, but - 
also the peaceful art of agriculture, and iu this char¬ 
acter he received tho name of Sileanns. The woll 
and the horse among animals, and the woodpecker 
among birds, were accounted sacred to Mars. 

MARTINA’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed in 
the Romish church on the 30th of January. 

MAltTINISTS, a sect of Russian Dissenters, 
which arose in the beginning of tho present century. 
It derived its name from the Chevalier Bt, Martin, a 
native of France, who, whilo infidel philosophy was 
exercising almost undisputed sway over the public 
mind of that country, set himself with his whole 
heart and soul to diffuse tho doctrines of a pure prac¬ 
tical Christianity, though undoubtedly tinged with a 
considerable admixture of mysticism. To spread hit 
principles the more widely, he made use of the ma¬ 
sonic lodges, but met with comparatively little success 
in Franco, except in the lodges of Lyons and Mont¬ 
pellier. The doctrines of St. Martin were imported 
into Russia by Count Grabianka, a Pole, and Ad¬ 
miral Ple8bcheyeft‘, a Russian, both of whom were suc¬ 
cessful in introducing them into the masonic lodges 
in that country, where they soon met with very 
wide acceptance. The Martinists at length became 
a numerous sect, including in the list of their mem¬ 
bers some names of rank and influence. The fa¬ 
vourite authors, whose writings they chiefly con 
suited, were, besides St. Martin himself, those of 
the German Pietistic school, such as Arndt and 
Spener. But the object of the sect was not so much 
to cultivate a speculative as a practical Christianity, 
by seeking to do good to all within the sphere of 
their influence, not only performing deeds of charity 
to the poor, but promoting, as far as possible, the 
progress of education and literature. ’Hie principal 
seat of l\\9 Martinists was the city of Moscow, where 
they established a typographic society for the en¬ 
couragement of learning; and to accomplish this 
important object, they purchased all the manu- 
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scripts, whether in prose or poetry, which were of¬ 
fered to them, publishing, however, only such as 
appeared worthy of seeing the light. Their coun¬ 
tenance was chiefly given to those writings which 
had a religious or moral tendency. Many of the 
work* published by this society were translations 
from foreign languages, but some very valuable ori¬ 
ginal works, literary, scientific, and religious, were 
issued with their sanction. They established also a 
large library, chiefly consisting of religious books, to 
which all were admitted who were sincerely desirous 
of acquiring information. A school was founded at 
their expense, and deserving young men wore as¬ 
sisted in carrying forward their studies cither in the 
country or at foreign universities. To the seasona¬ 
ble aid thus afforded, Karamsiti, the talented Rus¬ 
sian historian, was indebted for his education at 
the university of Moscow. Many of the Martin- 
ists, tumble to contribute money in order to earn¬ 
out the plans of the society, devoted their time and 
talents to works of benevolence, and more espe¬ 
cially to the alleviation of human suffering. Some 
of this noble class of men sacrificed large fortunes, 
and even submitted to great privations, iii order to 
fulfil the designs of this charitable and useful insti¬ 
tution. 

The Martini.it 9 became hi process of time a nu¬ 
merous and highly respected body of men, and their 
influence was daily diffusing itself more and more 
widely among the Russian people. Meu'of all ranks, 
both in church and state, hastened to join the lodges 
of this noble hand of Free Masons, which bade fair, 
had it been permitted to continue its operations, to 
be eminently instrumental iu promoting the cause of 
Christianity and true civilization throughout the 
whole Russian Empire. But the rapidly increasing 
fame and influence of this noble sect, and more espe¬ 
cially of their typographic society at Moscow, which 
was working wonders by means of the press, awaken¬ 
ed suspicions and jealousies in the mint! of the Em¬ 
press Catharine II. She resolved, therefore, to put 
forth her utmost efforts to crush the sect. Novikoff, 
one of its leading and most active members, was im¬ 
prisoned in the castle of Schlusselburg; several of 
the nobles who belonged to it were banished to their 
estates, and several religious books which it- had 
issued were seized and burnt, as being subversive ->1 
the good order of the country. At the death of 
Catharine, the Emperor Paul, who succeeded her on 
the throne of Russia, liberated Novikoff, whose tra¬ 
gic story is thus briefly told by Count Krasinski: 
“He recovered his liberty, but found a desolate 
home: his wife was dead,and his three young chil¬ 
dren were a prey to a terrible and incurable disease. 
The Emperor Paul, whose mad outbursts of despo¬ 
tism were the result of a mind diseased by a keen 
sense of wrongs inflicted upon him by hi* own mo¬ 
ther, but whose natural character was noble and 
chivalrous, demanded of Novikoffi when he was pre¬ 
sented to. him bn hia liberation from the fortress, how 


he might compensate the injustice that, had been done 
to him, and the sufferings to whioh he had been ex¬ 
posed, ' I)y rendering liberty to all those who were 
imprisoned at the same time when I was,' was Novi- 
kofTs answer.” 

The labours of the Martmkts as a body wore com¬ 
pletely checked by the persecution which they had 
suffered under Catharine, and they contented them¬ 
selves, during the reign of Paul, with quietly propa¬ 
gating their opinions in their individual capacity. 
Under Alexander I., however, who was somewhat 
inclined towards religious mysticism, the Martiuists 
recovered for a timu their influence in Russia, and 
Prince Ualilziu, one of their number, was intrusted 
by the emperor with the ministry of religious affairs 
and public education. The imperial councils were 
now guided by men of piety and of patriotism. 
Bible Societies were openly promoted by the govern¬ 
ment, and religious works published with the sanc¬ 
tion of the emperor. But matters completely changed 
on the death of Alexander. Ills brother. Nicholas, 
who succeeded him, adopted a different lino of act¬ 
ing. He suppressed Bible Societies, discouraged 
the, progress of liberal and religious tendencies, and 
by Ids whole course of policy he put an effectual 
check upon all the operations of the Martinkts, ami 
led to the total disappearance, from the face of Rus¬ 
sian society, of a sect or body of men, of whom any 
civilized country might well he proud. 

MARTINMAS, a festival formerly observed on 
the 11th of November, in hom-ur of St. Martin, 
Bishop of Totira in France, who died A. 1). 400. 

MAItTYRARll. See Ohtiauii. 

MARTYRIA, a name given in the ancient Chris¬ 
tian church to those churches which were built, over 
the groves of martyrs, or built in memory of these 
witnesses to the truth. 

MARTYRS (Fkast or all rut:). See An. 
Saints’ Day. 

MARTYRS (Festivals ok tjil). See Anni- 
VKKSAUIKS, BlKTItriAV. 

MARTYRS (Worship ok). This kind of wor¬ 
ship did not fully develop itself until the fourth cen¬ 
tury. At an early period these confessors of the 
truth were held in great respect among Christians, 
and special festivals were celebrated on the anniver¬ 
sary of their martyrdom. Each successive genera¬ 
tion, as it removed from the times in which these holy 
men lived and suffered, cherished their memory with 
ever-increasing regard, and approached their tombs 
with almost idolatrous veneration. Animated by 
such feelings, men naturally begun to show respect 
to their bones or mangled remains, as the dust of 
heroes who had died for the cause of Christ . These 
natural and innocent feelings, however, soon passed 
into superstitious reverence; and in course of time 
religious homage was paid to the martyrs as men, 
who, by their holy character and heroic deeds, had 
earned a title to the homage and th; adoration of the 
i Christian church. “ The more remote,” says Gieso- 
‘2 k* 
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ler, “ the time* of the martyrs, the greater the ador- 
ation paid to them. The heathen converts, naturally 
enough, transferred to them the honours they had 
been used to pay their demigods, while the horror of 
creature-worship, which had hitherto operated as a 
check on the growing superstition, had been gra¬ 
dually dying away since the extinction of paganism. 
As men iiad long been accustomed to assemble for 
public worship at the graves of the martyrs, tho 
idea of erecting churches over them would readily 
occur. In Egypt the Christians began to em- 
Isilm the bodies of reputed saints, and keep them 
in their houses. The communion with the martyrs 
being thus associated with the presence of their 
material remains, these were dug up from the graves 
and ]>laced in the churches, especially undor the 
altars; and the popular feeling, having now a visi¬ 
ble object to excite it, became more extravagant 
and superstitious than ever. The old opinion of the 
efficacy of thoir intercession who had died a martyr’s 
death, was now united with the belief tliat it was 
possible to communicate with them diroctly—a be¬ 
lief founded partly on the popular notion that de¬ 
parted souls always lingered around the bodies they 
iiad once inhabited, and partly on the views enter¬ 
tained of tho glorified state of tire martyrs, a sort of 
omnipresence being ascribed to them. These no¬ 
tions may be traced to Grigcn, and 1 hb followers were 
the first who ajKistroplmed the martyrs in their ser¬ 
mons, and besought their intercession. But though 
the orators were somewhat extravagant in this re¬ 
spect, they wore far outdone by the poets, who soon 
took up this theme, and could find no expressions 
strong enough to describe tiie power and the glory of 
tho martyrs. Thoir relics soon began to work mira¬ 
cles, and to he valuable articles of trade. In proportion 
ns men felt the need of such intercession, they sought 
to increase the number of their intercessors. Not 
only those who, on account of services rendered the 
church, were inscribed in the Diptycha, but the pious 
characters from the Old Testament, and the most 
distinguished of the monks, wore ranked among tho 
saints. Martyrs before unknown anuounoed them- 
selves in visions, others revealed the place of their 
burial. Prom the beginning of the fifth century the 
prayers for the saints were discontinued as unbofit- 
ting their glorified state. Christians were now but 
seldom called upon to address their prayers to God, 
the usual mode being to pray ouly to some saint for 
his intercession. With this worship of the saints 
were joined many of the customs of tlie heathen. 
Men chose their patron saints, and dedicated churches 
to their worship. The heath on, whom the Chris¬ 
tians used to reproach with worshipping dead men, 
found now ample opportnnity of retort.” 

This tendency to excessive veneration for the 
martyrs began to display itself at an early period, for 
we find Tertnllian, when a Montanist, contending 
against the superstitious practice, and Cyprian con¬ 
demning it as a heathenish custom. 


MAltUTA (St.), Liturgy of, one of the twelve 
Liturgies contained in the Missal of the Maronitu, 
published at Rome in 1592. 

MARUTS, ancient Hindu deities mentioned in the 
Vedas. They were personifications of the winds, 
and represented as attendants upon Itidra. Some¬ 
times the “soma wine" and sacrificial food are prer 
seated to Indra alone, but at other times to Indira 
and the Mantis conjointly. 

MARY (VraoiN). See Mawolatry. 

MASBOTI1EANS, the disciples of Masbotheus, 
who is said by some of the ancients to have been a 
follower of Simon Magus. See Simonians. 

MASORA. immediately after tho destruction 
of the city and temple of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
the Great Council of the Israelitish Rabbins was 
established at Tiberias in Palestiuc. This cclobrated 
school of learned Jews undertook tho important 
task of revising the sacred text, and issuing an ac¬ 
curate edition of it. For this purpose they collected 
together All the critical remarks which Iiad been 
marie by different Rabbins upon the Hebrew Bible 
at different times, digesting, arranging, and adding to 
them with a view to fix the reading and interpreta¬ 
tion of the sacred hookB. This collection is called 
Masora , which signifies Tradition, while the Rab¬ 
bins themselves give it the name of Pirke Avoth, 
which means Fence or Hedge of the Law. It was 
probably executed gradually, ami accordingly, though 
it was commenced sometime before the Talmud, 
it was not finished till a long time after. 

The Masora consists of critical remarks upon the 
verses, words, letters, and vowel-points of the He¬ 
brew Text; and though the preparation of such a 
work undoubtedly involved much learned and labo¬ 
rious trilling, it was a contribution of some value to 
the cause of sacred literature. The Masorites were 
the first who distinguished the books and sections of 
books into verses; and to prevent interpolation or 
omission on the part of transcribers, they carefully 
numbered the verses of each book and section, plac¬ 
ing the exact amount at the end of each in numeral 
letters, or in some symbolical word formed out of 
them. Not contented with these labours, which did 
immense service to the cause of Biblical criticism, 
and more especially to the preservation of the in¬ 
tegrity of the Hebrew Text, the compilers of the 
Masora wont still further, counting the number of 
words and letters in each verse, and marking the 
middle verse in each book, noting the verses where 
they supposed any omission was made, the words 
which they believed to be changed, the letters which 
they thought superfluous, the cases in which the 
same verses were repeated, the different readings of 
the words which are redundant or defective, the num¬ 
ber of times that the same word is found at the be¬ 
ginning, middle, or end of a verse, the different sig¬ 
nifications of the same word, the agreement or con¬ 
junction of one word with another, what letters are 
pronounced, what are inverted, and what hang per- 
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f«t|dicularly, marking the exact number, of each. 
They also reckoned which is the middle letter of tlte 
Pentateuch, which is the middle clause of each book, 
and how many time* each letter of the alphabet oc¬ 
cur* throughout the Hebrew Mile. 

The Masora is written in Chaldee, and is usually 
divided into Great and Small. The Great is partly 
on the top and bottom of the margins of the text; 
and sometimes in the margin underneath the com¬ 
mentaries, while anything which had been omitted 
was added at the end of the text, and was called the 
final Masora. The Small Masora is written upon 
the inner margin, or sometimes on the outer margin 
of the Bible. It is an abridgment of the Great Ma¬ 
sora written in small characters. In some copies of 
the Hebrew Biblo with the Masoretic notes, the 
transcribers have formed the marginal linos of tho 
Masora into various fanciful devices, as of birds, 
beasts, and other objects. 

The precise date when the Masora was composed 
cannot now be ascertained, but tho most generally 
received opinion is, that tho Masontes lived about 
the fourth or fifth century. Bishop Walton attri¬ 
butes the preparation of the work to a succession of 
grammarians extending through several centuries. 
“They lived at different periods,” lie says, “from 
the time of Ezra to about the, year of Christ 1030, 
when tho two famous Rabbins, Ben Asher and Ben 
Naphtsli flourished; since whose time little more 
lias been done than to copy after them, without 
making any more corrections or Masoretical criti¬ 
cisms.” Abeu Ezra supposes the Masorites to have 
been tho inventors of the Hebrew vowels or accents; 
others again trace the invention back as for as the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 

MASS, the service observed in tho Romish church 
in the celebration of the eucharist. Dr. Chahmer, 
in the ‘ Catlwlic Christian Instructed,’ says, that it 
“ consists in the consecration of the bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, and the offering 
up of this same body and blood to God, by the min¬ 
istry of the priest, for a perpetual memorial of 
Christ's sacrifice upon the cross, mid a continuation of 
the same until the end of the world.” Considerate 
difference of opinion exists as to the origin and deri¬ 
vation of the word. Some consider it as a corrup¬ 
tion of the Hebrew word nmsach, which signifies “ a 
voluntary offering;” .others derive it from attorn or 
missa, alluding to the dismission of the catechumens 
and congregation generally, before the Lord's Sup-’ 
per was dispensed in the early Christian Church. 
The officiating minister, at this part of the service, 
pronounced the words “ ite, missa est," and imme- 
d ately the catechumens and others dispersed, the 
6 ithful or members of the church alone remaining. 
E snee it is alleged the eacharistic service came to be 
d nominated Mitsa or the Mass. * 

Xffo understand trhat is meant by the Bomish doc¬ 
trine of the sacrifice of the Mass, it must be borne 
bt mind, that the canons of the Council of Trent ex¬ 


plicitly declare, “ If any one shall say, that a true ! 
and proper sacrifice is not offered to God in the j 
mass; or that what is to bo offered is nothing else { 
than giving Christ to us to eat; let him be accursed, 
if any one shall say that the mass is only a service 
.of praise and thanksgiving, or a bare commemoration 
of tho sacrifice made on the eroas, and not a propi¬ 
tiatory offering; or that it only benefits him who 
receives it, am! ought not to be offered for the living 
and tho dead, for sins, punishments, satisfactions, nod 
other necessities; lot hint be aocursed." The Cate¬ 
chism of the Council of Trent, published by com¬ 
mand of Pope Pius V,, is equally explicit on the 
same subject: “ We confess that the sacrifice of the 
mass is one ami the same sacrifice with that upon 
the cross: tho victim is otic and tho samo, Christ 
Jesus, who offered himself, once only, a bloody sacri¬ 
fice on the altar of the cross. The bloody and un¬ 
bloody victim is still one tuid the same, and the obla¬ 
tion of the cross is daily renewed in tho euuliaristio 
sacrifice, in obedience to the command of our Lord, 

1 This do for a commemoration of mo.’ Tho priest 
is also the same Christ our Lord ; the ministers who 
offer this sacrifice consecrate the holy mysteries not 
in their own hut in tho person of Christ. This the 
words of consecration declare: the priest docs not 
say, * This is the body of Christ,’ but, ' This is my 
body; ’ and thus invested with the character of-Christ, 
lie changes the substance of the bread and wine, into 
the substance of his real body and hlood. That tho 
holy sacrifice of the mass, therefore, is not only a 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, ora commemor¬ 
ation of the sacrifice of the cross, hut also a sacrifice 
of propitiation, by which God is appeased and ren¬ 
dered propitious, the pastor will teach as a dogma , 
defined by the unerring authority of a General Coun¬ 
cil of tlm Church. As often as the commemoration 
of this victim is celebrated, so often is the work ol 
our salvation promoted, and the plenteous fruits of 
that bloody victim flow in upon us abundantly through 
this unbloody sacrifice.” 

The celebration of the mass in the. Romish church is 
an intricate and complicated ceremonial. On this pe¬ 
culiarly solemn occasion the officiating priest is cloth 
ed with certain vestments which are designed to he 
emblematical of the different circumstances connected 
with the closing scene of our blessed Lord’s life upon 
the earth. The altar, too, is so fitted up as to repre¬ 
sent the cross on which our Saviour bung; and on tho 
altar stands the chalice or cup which i* to contain 
tho wine mingled with a little water, and covering 
the cup is the patten or plate intended to hold the 
cake or wafer; while there are also seen upon -the 
altar, wax tapers, an inccnsi pan, a vessel for holy 
water, a crucifix and a bell. At the commencement 
of the service, the priest first appears standing atthe 
foot of the altar. Making the sign of the cross he 
bows to tlie altar, and then again at the foot of it: 
rising, he ascends and kisses it; moves to the middle 
of the altar; where he repeats, “ Have mercy on us," 
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I uddrossod to each of the Persons of the Trinity; three 

| times in succession a hymn follows, and then a bene¬ 
diction is pronounced upon the people. “ Bowing 
down liefore the middle of the altar, ho commences the 
reading of the Gospel, when both priest and people 
make the sign of the cross on the forehead, mouth, 
and breast, to signify their confession of Christ cru¬ 
cified, and their allegiance to him. After certain 
recitations, the priest offers up the bread and the 
wine. With the wine there is mingled water, in 
emblem of the water and blood that issued from 
Jesus’ side on the cross. In this act he prays that 
the offering may be accepted as a sacrifice for the 
sins of all the faithful, living and dead. The ele¬ 
ments arc then blessed with the sign of the cross. 
Thereafter the priest washes the tips of his fingers, 
in token of tho purity with which the oucharist 
should be celobrated. Again, bowing at the middle 
of the altar, ho craves the divine acceptance of the 
oblation, and the intercession of the saints. After re¬ 
newed prayers and other corcmonios, the priest again 
spreads his hands over the bread and wine, prays God 
to accept the oblation for eternal life, blesses them, 
signs the cross, again prays that the oblation may ho 
accepted. Next comes the awful act of consecration. 
The priest pronouncing the words hoc cut corput 
tnrum, “ This is my body,” tho bread is converted 
into tlie body of Christ; in like manner, by a separ¬ 
ate act, tho wine is changed into his blood. The 
hell rings thrice; the bread, under tho name of tho 
host or sacrifice, is lifted up in view of the congrega¬ 
tion ; and the people, kneeling, adore. Thrice again 
tlm hell tinkles as the host is set down. Repetitions 
follow of prayers for tho salvation of tho living and 
the dead, through the sacrifice now presented. The 
host is broken, in imitation of Christ's breaking the 
bread, and a particle of it is mixed with the wine, to 
denote the reuniting of Christ's body, blood, and 
soul, at his resurrection. Three times the priest 
strikes his breast in token of repentance; then fol¬ 
low throe prayers; and thrice again the priest, kneel¬ 
ing, strikes his breast; he then, with prayers be¬ 
tween, partakes of the bread in the form of a wafer, 
and next of the cup. After this the people receive 
the communion of the bread; and the eeremony closes 
with the priest pouring a little wine into tho cup, 
and a little on his fingers over tho cup, as a means 
to prevent any particle of the consecrated wafer from 
being lost, or profaned.” 

The wafer of the Romish ehureh, used in the mass, 
is composed of unleavened bread. It is mado thin 
and circular, and bears upon It either the figure of 
Christ or the initials I. If. S., which mean Jem Uomi- 
rwm Salvator, Jesus the Saviour of men, or as somoex- 
plain it, the three first letters of the name of Jesus in 
Greok. The mass is termed by Romanists an qn- 
bloody sacrifice, in opposition to the bloody Sacrifice 
of the cross; and they allege, that while Christ’s sacri* . 
fice upon the cross was sufficient to obtain pardon for 
die sins of the whole work!, the sacrifice is to be re¬ 


peated in order that the benefits of the first sacrifice 
might be applied. The sacrifice of the mass is ground¬ 
ed on the dogma of transubstantiation and the real 
presence, and is believed to possess a propitiatory 
merit both for the liviug and tho dead, which was the 
doctrine laid down in plain terms by the Tridentine 
fathers. Some of the more moderate Romish writers, 
as, for example, Father Bossnet, attempt to modify 
and explain the propitiatory character of the sacri¬ 
fice of the mass, by representing it as commemora¬ 
tive and intercessory. But it must appear obvious 
to every thoughtful mind, that a sacrifice cannot be 
at once propitiatory and commemorative, the two 
qualities being necessarily inconsistent, and even con¬ 
tradictory. In the Ordinary of the Mass the follow¬ 
ing account occurs of the mode in which the wafer is 
given to the communicant: 11 Tho priest, in giving 
the consecrated wafer to the communicant, says, 
‘ Behold the Lamb of God! Behold Him who taketh 
away the sin of the world!’ Then he mid the com¬ 
municant repeat thrice, ‘ Lord, I am not worthy thou 
shouldcst enter my roof; speak, therefore, but the 
word, and my soul shall be healed,’ the communicant 
striking his breast in token of his unworthiness. 
Then, says the Directory, having the towel raised 
above your breast, your eyes modestly closed, your 
heiul likewise raised up, mid your mouth convenient¬ 
ly. open, receive the holy sacrament on your tongue, 
rdbting on your under lip; then close your month, 
arid say in your heart, ‘Amen, T believe it to lie the 
bdpy of Christ, and 1 pray it may presorve my soul 
tq eternal life.'" 

■SyNumerous, in the estimation of the Romanist, are 
the advantages to be derived from the sacrifice of 
the mass, not only to the living, but to the dead. It 
is by the saying of masses that souls are delivered 
from purgatoiy. Mr. Seymour, in his ‘ Pilgrimage 
to Rome,' informs us, “that in Italy the parish 
churches are much neglected, and in indifferent state 
of repair, and the parochial clergy, whose duty is the 
cure of souls, are too often found in poverty and 
destitution, while the establishments of the conven¬ 
tual And cathedral clergy, whose main duty is to say 
masses for the delivery of souls from purgatory, are 
exceedingly wealthy, being enriched by large dona¬ 
tions and bequests.” Of late years, what are called 
Purgat orian Societies have been established in London, 
Dublin, and other places, whose members regularly 
contribute sums of money to defray the expenses of 
“procuring masses to be offered up for the repose of 
the souls of deceased parents, relations, and friends, 
of all the subscribers to the institution in particular, 
and the fiutbful departed in general." If is not un¬ 
usual to find in the Roman Catholic Directories such 
notices as these:—Monthly masses will be said for 
such benofactors as will aid in paying off tho debt on 
such and Inch chapels and schools; and masses will 
be said every quarter far those who are interred in 
such and such a burial-ground. “It is taught and 
. believed in Italy,” says. Mr. Seymour, “ that* number 
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of ‘ daily masses,' ol 1 high masses,* of ‘ remembrance their mutual action and influence upon each other, 
masses, of ‘ voluntary offerings,’ can release suffering and yet the hypothesis of the Materialists is itselt 
souls, or diminish the intensity of their sufferings in an intrusion upon a province from which man is ex- 


tho frightful abode of purgatory, and thus tend to 
translate them to a state of rest in the regions of the 
blessed. The monkB and friars of the inferior and 
mendicant orders avail themselves of this belief, and 
profess a readiness to offer, in the church of the con¬ 
vent, the requisite number of masses, provided a 
commensurate donation or gratuity be given to the 
convent, for the maintenance of the poor brethren. 
I have myself witnessed the bargain and arrangement 
for this, and havo seen the masses purchased, the 
money paid and received, at the moderate charge 
of about 2s., to Rccure the release of a soul." High 
mass is so called as being accompanied by all the 
ceremonies which custom and authority have annex¬ 
ed to the celebration, of mass. 

MASSALIANS, a name sometimes given to the 
Hksvchabts (which see). 

MASS1LIANS. See Semi-Pelagians. 

MATAIIITI (Maoa IlAA), the ripening or com¬ 
pleting of the year, a festival regularly observed in 
lluahitic in Polynesia. " In general," says Mr. Kl- 
lis, “the men only engaged in pagan festivals; but 
men, women, and children, attended at this: the 
females, however, were not allowed to enter the sa¬ 
cred enclosure. A sumptuous banquet was held an¬ 
nually at the time of its observance, which was 
regulated by the blossoming of reeds. Their rites 
and worship were in many respects singular, but in 
none more so than in the ripening of the year, which 
was regarded as a kind of animal acknowledgment 
to the gods. When the prayers were finished at the 
marae, and the banquet ended, a usage prevailed 
milch resembling the popish custom of mass for souls 
in purgatory. Each individual returned to his 
home, or to his family marae, there to offer special 
prayers for the spirits of departed relatives, that they 
might bo liberated from the po, or state of night, and 
ascend to rohutunoanoa, the mount Mere of Polyne¬ 
sia, or return to this world, by entering into the 
body of one of its inhabitants. They did not sup¬ 
pose, according to the generally received doctrine of 
transmigration, that the spirits who entered the body 
of some dweller upon earth, would permanently re¬ 
main there, but only come and inspire the person to 
declare future events, or execute any other commis¬ 
sion from the supernatural beings on whom they 
imagined they were constantly dependent.” 

MATATINI, the god of fishing-net makers among 
the natives of the South Sea islands, particularly 
the Tahitians. 

MATERIALISTS, a name usually applied to 
those speculative thinkers who attempt to explain 
the whole theory of the universe, and even the phe¬ 
nomena of life and thought, by the law* of matter 
and vootion. The Materialist denies the separate 
huoisnce of matter and of mind, and thus obviates 
the necessity .of propounding any question as to 


eluded. We know nothing of mind or of matter hut 
by their properties; the essential nature of either it 
is impossible in our present state wo can ever dis¬ 
cover. On a printa facie view of the subject, the 
presumption seems to be against the Materialist. 
What two things are apparently more completely 
distinct in their nature than thought and matter? 
All that we know of matter is, that it is inert, sense¬ 
less, and lifeless, but that any modification of matter 
slmuld give rise to thought, seems inconsistent with 
all that we can learn of its modifications ns fur as 
they arc ever effected by human power. “It was 
never supposed," to use the language of llr. Samuel 
Johnson, " that cogitation is inherent in limiter, or 
that every particle is a thinking being. Yet if any 
part of matter be devoid of thought, what part can 
we suppose to think? Matter can dill'er from matter 
only in form, density, hulk, motion, and direction ol 
motion; to which of these, however varied or com¬ 
bined, can consciousness he annexed ? To be round 
or square, to lie solid or fluid, to be great or little, to 
be moved slowly or swiftly, one way or another, nru 
modes of material existence, all equally alien from 
the nature of cogitation. If matter ho once without 
thought, it can only be made to think by some new 
modification, but nil the modifications which it can 
admit Rre equally unconnected with cogitative 
powers.” If this then he the proper conclusion to 
which our knowledge of matter necessarily lends ns, 
there is the strongest presumption against the opin¬ 
ion of the Materialists. Hut then it, may he alleged, 
the mere existence of a violent presumption against 
the theory is no reason why it should bo rejected. 
Were the theory suj^iorled by actual facts, which 
went far to establish its truth, no mere presumption 
could I* of any force. But the subject is not such 
ns to admit of being established by facts, anv more 
than it admits of being opposed by facts. Whether 
the mind be material or immaterial is a question 
which no collection of facts can ever either prove or 
disprove; and in this state of the. ease the force of 
the theory is sufficiently obviated by opposing to it 
a powerful analogical argument, which, though it 
does not show that the theory is false, shows at all 
events that it is extremely improbable. All the 
modifications of matter which the chemist or the 
mechanical philosopher have ever discovered have 
been devoid of cogitative power, and is it not in the 
highest degree unlikely that the modification of mat¬ 
ter, which constitutes the body of man, sliould be 
the single solitary exception in the whole universe 
of matter and its infinite modifications? 

IiOtd Bacon seems to have entertained very high 
notions of the extent of the human faculties, when 
he declared his opinion that in process of time man 
would discover the essences of material objects. The 
fact is, that though, since the days of Bacon, physical 
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philosophy in nil its departments has made astonish¬ 
ing progress, the essence of no one substance in na¬ 
ture has been hitherto discovered. And without 
any inordinate depreciation of our intellectual consti¬ 
tution, we may pronounce the discovery beyond the 
reach of man. The human understanding is limited, 
and to solve the question as to the materiality or 
immateriality of the thinking principle, transcends 
these limits. “We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking," Locke wisely remarks, “ but possibly shall 
never bo nble to know whether any mere material 
Isiing thinks or no." “ By the mind of a man,” says 
Dr. Reid, “ wo understand that hi him which thinks, 
remembers, reasons, wills; the essence both of body 
and mind is unknown to us." And Mr. Stewart, 
speaking of tho “occasional causes" of Malebnuiche 
and Leibnitz, observes, “ The chief objection to the 
doctrine of occasional causes is, that it presumes to 
decide upon a question of which human reason is 
altogether incompetent to judge—our ignorance of 
the mode in which matter acts upon mind, or mind 
upon matter,—furnishing not, the shadow of a proof 
that the one may not act directly and immediately 
on the other, in some way incomprehensible by our 
faculties.” 

On reflection it must appear unreasonable in t! e 
extreme to deny the existence of mind, and yet re¬ 
tain our belief in the existence of matter. Both 
rest on evidence equally powerful and undeniable. 
On this point Lord Brougham justly remarks: “ The 
evidence for tho existence of mind is to the full as 
complete as that upon which we believe in the ex¬ 
istence of matter. Indeed it is more certain and 
more irrefragable. The consciousness of existence, 
the perpetual sense that wo are thinking, and that 
we are performing the operation quite independently 
of all material objects, provos Hi us the existence of 
a being different from our bodies, with a degree of I 
evidence higher than any we can have foe the exist¬ 
ence of those bodies themselves, or of any other 
part of the material world. It is certain—proved, 
indeed, to demonstration—tltat many of the percep¬ 
tions of matter which we derive through the senses 
are deceitful, and seem to indicate that which has no 
reality at all. Some inferences which we draw re¬ 
specting it are confounded with direct sensation or 
perception, for example, the idea of motion; other 
ideas, as those of hardness and solidity, are equally 
tho result of reasoning, and often mislead. Thus we 
never doubt, on tho testimony of our senses, that the 
parts of matter touch—that different bodies come in 
contact with one another, and with our organs of 
sense; and yet nothing is more certain than that 
there still is some small distance between the bodies 
which we think we perceive to touch. Indeed it is 
barely possible that all the sensations and percep¬ 
tions which we have of the material world may bo 
only ideas in our own minds; it is barely possible,, 
therefore, that matter should have no existence. 
But that mind—that the sentient principle—that the 


thing or the being which wc calland ‘see,’ ana 
which thinks, feels, reasons—should have no exist¬ 
ence, is a contradiction in terms. Of the two ux 
istences, then, that of mind as independent of matter 
is more certain than that of matter apart from mind.” 

Among the ancient Greek philosophers, the lead¬ 
ing Materialists were Democritus and Epicurus, 
both of whom admitted nothing in mind but sensa¬ 
tions, and nothing in nature but bodies, and alleged 
the primary component principles of all things to be 
indivisible, eternal, and indestructible atoms. But 
while these two schools of ancient Materialists agreed 
together as to the materia prirna or original mat¬ 
ter of the universe, they differed as to the mode 
in which the atoms operated, so as mechanically to 
construct the universe. Democritus alleged, that 
atoms were put in motion in a right line in the iu- 
tinitc void. Epicurus, however, dissatisfied with this 
explanation, endowed the particles with a second 
motion in an oblique line, by which, being carried in 
every direction, they would come by their successive 
contacts and separations to produce the different 
phenomena which present themsolves in the uni. 
verse, lit the system of Democritus mind is simply 
an aggregate of images conveyed from external ob¬ 
jects, and coming into contact wit!) the inner organi¬ 
zation of man. Epicurus, pushing still farther his 
materialistic views, regarded the mind as composed 
of a more refined matter than the body, but so united 
to it that the dissolution of the one involves the dis¬ 
solution of the other. The school of Epicurus con 
tinued for ages to propagate its materialist opinions, 
without, however, giving rise to a single individual 
who could be said to emulate the fame of its founder. 
With the single exception, indeed, of the brilliant 
poem of Lucretius, “ De Natura Rerun*," on the 
nature of tilings, this mechanical system of philoso¬ 
phy has left no trace of its existence among the spe¬ 
culative theories of antiquity. 

It has been strangely alleged by some writers that 
the Christian Fathers of the first centuries held 
materialist views. To understand, however, what 
were their true sentiments on this subject, we must 
bear in mind the circumstances in which they wrote. 
The early Christian Church had to contend with va¬ 
rious systems of doctrine which sought to mingle 
themselves up with the Christian scheme. Hence 
arose the Neo-Platonism of the Alexandrian sehool, 
and the variety of Gnostic sects, some of them per¬ 
vaded by Judaism, and other* by the Oriental sys¬ 
tems of philosophy. These various corruptions of 
Christianity, instead of claiming the slightest affinity 
with materialism, partook largely of the characters 
of the opposite system of spiritualism. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that in combating the high 
Spiritualist views of the Alexandrian and Gnostic 
schools, a fdw of the early Christian writers should 
have expressed themselves In such a way as to lay 
themselves open to the imputation of materialism. 
But the tendency of their writings, as a whole, is fa . 
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from favouring any views which attached high im¬ 
portance to matter, so as to exclude mind or spirit. 
On the contrary, they viewed matter as an inert and 
passive substance at the lowest stage of existence; 
and St. Augustine even goes so far as to call it an 
almost non-existence, and he says that if there were 
a word which at once signified something which is, 
and something which is not, he would give tlmt name 
to matter. 

In the Middle Ages materialist opinions were ex¬ 
tensively diffused by the socret societies which arose 
in Syria and Egypt; one of the iuitiatory maxims 
inculcated upon their members being, that thure was 
no other God than material nature. But the first 
development of materialism, as a philosophical sys¬ 
tem in modem times, is due to Spinosa, who taught 
that thought, like extension, could bo only a pro¬ 
perty of a material substance, and that intelligence 
and will are simply modifications of the human or¬ 
ganism. Materialism, however, in itn grossost and 
most npulsive form, was set fortli by the author of 
the' dysteme de la Nature’—a work which obtained 
a wide circulation, not only on tho Continent of 
Europe, but in Great Britain, and also in America, 
undermining the religious principles of multitudes, 
and diffusing' 1 among all classes of society a bold, nit- 
blushing infidelity. “ Tho universe,” says this loader 
in the ranks of modern Materialists, “ tlint vast hb- 
scmbhigc of all that exists, exhibits nowhere any¬ 
thing else than matter and motion." The same doc¬ 
trine has been more recently revived by M. Comte, 
in what is termed the Positive Philosophy, which 
explains all natural phenomena whatever, whether 
materia], mental, or moral, as merely the necessary 
results of the laws of extension or of motion. The 
operations of mind or spirit are thus resolved into 
the laws of matter, and the necessity is obviated of 
having recourse to a Great First Cause, personal, 
spiritual, ail-creatine, and all-controlling. This form 
of materialism, accordingly, in its very nature and 
results, terminates in Atheism. Yet Dr. Priest'ey, 
though holding substantially the same opinibns with 
DTIolbach and Comte, avows in liis writings his 
firm belief in a personal God, a resurrection from 
the dead, and a future state of final retribution. 
The same inconsistency marks the theories of not a 
few of the Positivists and other Materialists of our 
own day. Some of the recent Spiritualists in America, 
to uphold their views of clairvoyance and magnetic 
influence, put forth a modified form of materialism, 
alleging the soul to be composed not of gross matter, 
bat of a subtle, ethereal, impalpable substance like 
light," beat, or electricity. The same theory was 
broached by Hartley, followed up by Abraharn 
Tucker, the ingenious author ef the ‘ Light of Na¬ 
ture 1 pursued,’ and moire fully developed by Dr, Ma¬ 
son flood in his * Life of Lucretius,’ prefiled to his 
English'poetical translation of the celebrated poem of 
that ancient writer, who was himself an avowed and 
gran Materialist. "This,” as Dr. James Buchanan 
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well remarks, “ is a new and very singular phase ot 
materialism. It is widely different from the doctrine 
which was taught by the infidel writers of the last 
century. They had recourse to the theory of mate¬ 
rialism chiefly with the view of excluding a world of 
spirits, ami of undermining the doctrine of a future 
state; here it is applied to prove the constant de¬ 
velopment and indestructible existence of minds 
generated from matter, but destined to survive tho 
dissolution of the body; nay, every particle of mat¬ 
ter in the universe is supposed to bo advancing, in 
one magnificent progression, towards tho spiritual 
state. The danger now is, not that religion may Ire 
undermined by materialism, but that it may he sup¬ 
planted by a loud and foolish superstition, in which 
tho facta of mesmerism and tho fictions of clairvoy¬ 
ance are blended into one ghostly system, tilted to 
exert a powerful but pernicious inlhienco on ovor- 
cminions minds.” Though there may he Home foun¬ 
dation for the apprtdtcmtion here expressed by Dr 
Buchanan, yet the tendency which lias so strongly 
appeared of late years in England among too many 
cultivators of science to favour such win ks n« those 
of Oken and Comte, and the 1 Vestiges of Creation,’ 
renders it not improbable, that for some time to 
come, writers on Christian apologetics will find it 
necessary to contend earnestly against a rapidly 
increasing school of materialist philosophers. See 
Atheists, Natuuausts, 

MAT’D, tho residence of a monastic community 
among the Hindus. It consists of a number of build¬ 
ings, including a set of huts or chambers for tlwt 
Muhant or superior, and his resident C/uHm or disci¬ 
ples; a temple sacred to the deity whom they wor¬ 
ship, or the Snmddh, or shrine of the founder of the 
sect, nr some eminent teacher; and onn or more 
sheds or buildings forthu accommodation of the men 
dicants or travellers who are constantly visiting tho 
Mat'll, both ingress and egress being free to ail. 
Tho number of permanent pupils in a Mat'h varies 
from three or four to thirty or forty ; besides whom 
there is also a considerable number of out-door mem¬ 
bers. Tho resident Chelan arc usually the elders of 
the body, with a few of the younger as their atten¬ 
dants and scholars. The superior is usually elected 
from the senior or more proficient of the pupils. 
The manner in which the Hindu convents are sup¬ 
ported is thus pointed out by Professor H. If. Wil¬ 
son : “ Most of the Mat'ha have some, endowments 
of laud, but with the exccjition of a few established 
in large cities, and especially at Benares, the indivi¬ 
dual amount of these endowments is, in general, of 
little value. There are few Moi'h* hi any district 
that possess five hundred bigaha of laud, or about one 
hundred and seventy acres, and the most usual quan¬ 
tity is about thirty or forty bigahs onlyt this ’» 
sometimes let out for a fixed rent; at other times, it 
is cultivated by the Mat'h on its own account; the 
highest rental met with, in any of the returns pro¬ 
cured, is six hundred and thirty rupees {ter annum 
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Although, however, tlic individual portions are trif¬ 
ling, the great number of the«u petty establishments 
renders the aggregate amount considerable, and an 
the endowed lands have hecn granted Maji, or free 
of land tax, they form, altogether, a aerioua deduc¬ 
tion from the revenue of each district. 

“ Resides the lands they may hold, the Mat'fo 
have other sources of support: the attachment of 
lay votaries frequently contributes very liberally to 
their wants: the community is also sometimes con¬ 
cerned, though, in general, covertly, in traffic, and 
besides those means of supply, tlie individual mem¬ 
bers of most of them sally forth daily, to collect 
alms from the vicinity, the aggregate of which, gen¬ 
erally in the, shape of rice or other grains, furnishes 
forth the common table: it only remains to observe, 
that tin: tenants of these Mat'he, particularly the 
Vuukmrm, are most commonly of a quiet inoffon- 
sivo character, and the Mahants especially are men 
of talents and respectability, although they possess, 
occasionally, a little of that self-importance, which 
the conceit of superior sanctity is apt to inspire: 
there arc, it is true, exceptions to this innocuous 
character, and robberies and murders have been 
traced to these religious establishments." 

MATll EM A (Gr. n Lesson), a name usually given 
in the ancient Greek writers to the. Crued, prolwbly 
because the catechumens were obliged to learn it. 

MATHKMATK1I, a term applied to atfrologcru 
both in the Justinian and Theodosian codes. 

MAT1IUKINI, a name given to the Brethren 
op tub lloi.y Trinity (which see), liecauso their 
church iu Paris has St. Muthurinus for its tutelar 
saint. 

MATINS, the ancient namo used in the Christian 
church to denote early morning prayers, which 
usually began about day-break. The office of ma¬ 
tins or morning prayer, according to the. Church of 
England, is an abridgment of her anciuut services, 
for matins, lauds, and priino. 

M ATitAGYlvTiTi, an appellation given to the 
Auyrtae (which see), or priests of Cybele, Iwcause 
they gathered oblations for the Great Mother. 

MATRAL1A, an annual festival celebrated at 
Rome on the lltli of June, in honour of the goddess 
Matuta. Roman matrons alone took part in the 
ceremonies, offering cakes baked in pots of earth¬ 
enware. A female slave was nest introduced into 
I the temple, who received a blow on the ebook from 
I one of the matrons, and was driven with scorn from 
j the sacred building. It was customary for the ma- 
i trees at this festival to carry the children of their 
1 sisters instead of their own into the temple, and to 
: oiler up prayers to the goddess in their behalf, whose 
I statue was then crowned with a garlaud by one of 
j the matrons whoso husband was still alive. 

I MATIIKS SACRORUM (Lat. mothers of the 
j sacred things'!, priestesses of Mithrai, the Persian 
1 P'd of the Sun. after his worship had been intro¬ 
duced into the Roman Umpire, 



MATRICULA, a term used by the council of 
Agdc, to denote the Canon (which see) or catalogue 
of the clergy in the ancient Christian church. 

MATR1CULARJ1, subordinate ecclesiastical offi¬ 
cers among the ancient Christians. They were in¬ 
trusted with the care of the church, in which they 
were accustomed to sleep. They had also a specific 
office to perform iu public processions. 

MATRIMONY. See Marriage. 

MATRONALIA, an ancient Roman festival cele¬ 
brated annually on the Kalends of March, in honour 
of Mars. It was kept by the matrons alone; hence 
tho name. It was instituted either on account of the 
peace which was concluded between the Romans and 
Sabines by the mediation of women; or because 
the founder of Rome was tlie son of Ilia and Mars. 

MAT8UR1, a public spectacle exhibited at Naga¬ 
saki in Japan, on the birthday of the god Situra, the 
patron of the city. It consists of processions, plays, 
dances, and other amusements, which arc celebrated 
at the expense of the inhabitants of ten or eleven 
streets uniting each year for that purpose. Proces¬ 
sions pass through tho principal streets, and specta¬ 
cles are exhibited in a temporaiy building of bamboo, 
with a thatched roof, open towards the square, on 
which it is erected. The festival is thus described 
by Kiimpfer, who himself witnessed it: “ Everything 
being ready, the Sinto clergy of the city appear iu 
a body, with a splendid retinue, bringing over in 
procession tho Mikmi of their great i>uwa, as, also, 
to keep him company, that of Symine. Mura ah 
is left at home, as there is no instance in the his¬ 
tory of his life and ad ions from which it could tie 
inferred that he delighted in walking mid travelling. 

“The Sinto clergy, upon this occasion, style them¬ 
selves Oolami --that is, the high great retinue — their 
pompous title, notwithstanding the ahns-chest is one 
of the principal things they carry in the procession, 
and, indeed, to very good purpose, for there is socli a 
multitude of things thrown among them by the 
crowds of superstitious spectators, as if they had a 
mind out of mere charity to stone them. 

“When they come to the place of exhibition, the 
ecclesiastics scat themselves, according to their 
quality, which appears in good measure by their 
dross, upon three benches, built for them before the 
front of the temple. The two superiors take the 
uppermost bench, clad in black, with a particular 
head omartient, and a short staff, as a badge of their 
authority. Four others, next iu rank, sit upon the 
second bench, dressed in white ecclesiastical gowus, 
with a black lackered cap, something different from 
that worn by their superiors. The main body takes 
possession of the third and lowermost bench, sitting 
promiscuously, and all dad in white gowns, with a 
black lackered cap, somewhat like those of the Je¬ 
suits. TBb servants and porters appointed to cany 
the holy ntensils of the temple, and other people 
who have anything to do at this solemnity, stand 
next to the ecclesiastics, bareheaded. 
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“On the other side of the square, opposite to the 
ecclesiastics, sit the deputies of the governors, under 
a tent, upon a fine mat, somewhat raised from the 
ground. For magnificence sake, and out of respoct 
for this holy aet, they have twenty pikes of state 
planted before them in the ground. 

“ The public spectacles on these occasions are a 
sort of plays, aeted hy eight, twelve, or mure per¬ 
sons. The subject is taken out of the history of 
their gods and heroes. Their remarkable adven¬ 
tures, heroic actions, and sometimes their love in¬ 
trigues, put in verse, are snug by dancing actors, 
whilst others play upon musical instruments. If the 
subject be thought too grave and moving, there is 
now and then a comic actor jumps out unawares upon 
the stage, to divert the audience with his gestures 
and merry discourse in prose. Some of their other 
plays are composed only of ballets or dances, like the 
performance of lho mimic actors oti the Roman stage. 
For the dancers do not speak, but endeavour to ex¬ 
press the contents of the story they are about to 
represent, as naturally as possible, both by their 
dress and by their gestures and actions, regulated 
according to the sound of musical instruments. The 
chief subjects of the play, such as fomitaiusj bridges, 
gates, houses, gardens, trees, mountains, animals, and 
the like, arc also represented, some as big as the life, 
and all in general contrived so as to be removed at 
pleasure, like the scenes of our European plays." 

MATTER (Eternity op). See Eternity of 
the World. 

MATTHEW’S (St.) DAY, a festival of the Rom¬ 
ish church, kept on the 21st of September, in honour 
of the Evangelist Matthew. This festival is observed 
in the Greek church on the 16th of November. 

MATTHEW'S (St.) LITURGY, one of the 
twelve Liturgies of the Maronitos contained in their 
Missal. 

MATTHIAS’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed by 
the Romish church, on tiio 21th of February, in 
honour of Matthias, who was elected to the apostle- 
ship in room of Judas. 

MATUTA, a surname of Juno, under which (he 
festival Matralia (which see) was observed in her 
honour. 

MATUTINA, the new morning service of the 
ancient Gallican church, so called in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the old morning service which was always 
early before day; whereas this was after the day was 
begun. When this was admitted among the canoni¬ 
cal hours to make np the number of seven times a- 
day, the Psalms appointed for the service were the 
fifty-tost, the sixty-third, and ninetieth. 

MAUI, a legendary hero of the Polynesian my¬ 
thology. There is not a single group of islands in the 
whole range of Ocesniea, where Maui was not held 
in constant veneration under one or other t)f his nu¬ 
merous appellations, but the more special seat of his 
worship was New Zealand, which was supposed to 
have emerged from the ocean at his command; and 

it. 


in tho Tonga islands lie is said to have fished up 
these islands out of the sea with a hook and line. j j 
“The stories tell," Bays Mr. Hardwick in his ‘ Christ i 
and other Masters,’ “that Maui was the last-born ! 
child of Tora-hunga or Taranga, being descended ! 
also, aftet many generations, from Tu-mata-uengn, j 
one of tiie unnatural sous of Heaven and Earth. 
Though finally admitted to the numlier of the gods, 
and though at times confounded even with the ’ 
highest members of ibe Ancient pantheon, he is not 
uufrequently declared to be of purely human origin. 

His youthful pranks, betokening always an exu¬ 
berance of life and vigour, and occasionally inter¬ 
mingled with proceedings of more than dubious 
morality, remind us of the early feats ascribed to 
tho heroic Krishna; while his struggles with a huge 
era-monster (Timuriial furnish some additional points 
of contact or comparison with the Hercules alike of 
India and of Greece. On this account it was that 
he acquired a lasting hold on the allcctious of the 
ancient Maori, and was scrupulously invoked hy j 
them as their own tutelary genius on many grand j 
occasions, and especially when they were setting out j 
upon some fishing expedition. 1 

“Very many of the strange adventures which are j 
told of Maui indicate his vast superiority over his 
live elder brothers in strength, in cunning, in good ■ 
fortune. To astonish or to overreach them he 
would voluntarily assume the form ami other quali¬ 
ties of a bird; and once, in this disguise, appears to 
have succeeded in gaining admittance to the subter¬ 
ranean world, in which his parents were detained. 

Era long, however, it was found that the myste¬ 
rious visitor was a man, or rather was ‘a god,’mid 
when his mother finally beheld ill him Lor own 
Maui (‘Maui possessed of tho topknot, or power, of 
Taranga’), her delight at the discovery was rapturous 
and unbounded. * This,' she. exclaimed. ‘ is indeed 
my child, Hy the winds and stoims and wavu tip* 
lifting gales lie was fashioned and became a human 
being. Welcome., O my child, welcome: by thru 
shall hereafter be climbed the threshold of the house 
of thy great ancestor, Hine-niii-tc-po (tho goddu«B of 
the world invisible), and death itself shall thence¬ 
forth have no power over man.' With tho express 
intention of achieving the fulfilment of this hopeful 
prophecy, the hero of Now Zealand entered on the 
last ami greatest of his labours. He had noticed 
how the sun and moon, which he was instigated to 
extinguish, were immortalised, because it was their 
wont to bathe in some living fountain: 1 ho deter 
mined, therefore, to do the same, and to enter the 
womb of Mine-nui-te-po, that is Hades, where the 
living water—the life-giving stream—was situated, 
lline-nui-te-po draws all into her womb, but per¬ 
mits none to return. Maui determined to try, trust¬ 
ing to bis great powers; but before hemade the 
attempt, he strictly charged the birds, hia friends, 
not to laugh. He then allowed Great Mother Night 
to draw iiim into her womb. His bead and shoul- 
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doi* had already entered, when that forgetful bird, 
the Piwaka-waka, began to laugh. Night closed 
her portals: Maui was cut in two, and died. Thus 
death came into the world, for rather, in accordance 
with a second and more congruous version, kept its 
hold upon the world]. Had not the Piwaka-waka 
laughed, Maui would have drunk of the living stream, 
and man would never [more] have died. Such was 
the end of Maui 1’" 

MAUI FATA, altar raising, a religious ceremony 
in Polynesia. No human being was slain on this 
occasion, but numbers of pigs, with abundance of 
plantains, were placed upon the altars, which were 
newly ornamented with branches of the sacred mint, 
and yellow leaves of the cocoa-nut tree. These 
rites extended to every mar tie in the island, and were 
designed to secure rain and fertility, for the country 
gained by conquest or recovered from invasion. 

MAUI,AVI, the name usually given to a Mo¬ 
hammedan priest in India. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY, the Thursday before 
Easter; supposed by some to allude to the mnruln- 
tnm or commandment which Christ gave to his dis¬ 
ciples on that day, to love one another as he lmd 
loved them; while by others it is supposed to lm 
derived from mandatum or command, that being the 
first word of the anthem sung on that day, “ A 
now commandment I give unto you." Others again 
allege that the name arose from the maitmtu or bos¬ 
kets of gifts, which it was an ancient custom for 
Christians to present to one another at tiiis time, in 
token of the mutual affection which our blessed 
I.urd urged upon his people. On Maundy Thnrxtlay, 
in ancient times, in some of the lAtin churches, the 
communion was administered in the evening after 
supper, in imitation of the first communion. Au¬ 
gustine takes notice of the same custom, and also 
observes that the communion in some places was 
administered twice on this day; in tho morning for 
tho sake of such as could not keep a day of fast, and 
in the evening for those that fasted till evening, 
when they ended thoir fast and received tho com¬ 
munion lifter supper. On this day the competent™ or 
candidates for baptism publicly rehearsed the Creed 
before the bishops or presbyters in tho church. It 
was customary also for servants to receive rhe com¬ 
munion on this great and holy fifth day of tho Pas¬ 
sion Week. After the ancient lovo-feast* were dis¬ 
continued, this day was observed as a feast of love. 

On Maundy Thursday tho Romish church cele¬ 
brates tho burial or entombment of our blessed liord. 
It may appear strange that Good Friday being consi¬ 
dered the anniversary of our Saviour's death, the pre¬ 
ceding day should he chosen to represent his funeral; 
but the reason assigned by Romanists for this seem¬ 
ing inconsistency is, that tho church has preferred to 
represent it by anticipation on Thursday, rather than 
on the following day in which the church is in profound 
mounting oil account of his death. On this occasion, 
we learn, on the testimony of an eye-witness, that 


two hosts are consecrated, one of which is consumed 
as usual by the officiating cardinal, and the other is 
carefully placed hi a chalice, and covered with a 
paten and napkin. This is called the chalice of the 
Sepulchre, and is very handsome, being of rock crys¬ 
tal, set in silver gilt, and adorned by figures of the 
twelve apostles. "The procession," it is added, 
" set out in the usual manner, the Pope being last of 
all, and on this occasion walking bareheaded, having 
the canopy borne over him by eight bishops, and 
carrying in his hand the chalice, containingtlie host. 
The procession passed through the vestibule to the 
Pauline Chapel, wliicb was illuminated by five hun¬ 
dred and sixty-seven wax lights—producing a blaze 
of light almost intolerable to the eye. The altur 
was prepared as a sort of sepulchre, and there the 
Pope deposited the host, in a small wooden box as 
in tins tomb, and the sepulchre was locked by the 
sacristan, and the key delivered to the cardinal peni¬ 
tentiary, who was to perform the service of next 
day.” 

Another ceremony observed at Rome on Holy 
Thursday is the washing of the feet of thirteen 
pilgrims by the Pope, in imitation of the act of 
humility and condescension which our Lord per¬ 
formed in washing the feet of His disciples. An¬ 
other singular ceremony which belongs to this day 
is the washing of the high altar with wine; a cere¬ 
mony which, as well as that of uncovering the altar, 
has already been described under the article Altar. 
The Pope also pronounces a solemn anathema on 
Maundy Thursday against all heretics and enemies 
of the church (see Anathema), being the Bull in 
ensmt Domini. On this day alone of all the festival 
davs in the year, the ceremony is -performed of 
blessing the catechnmcnal and clirismal oils, and the 
oil of the sick. 

MAUR (St.), Congregation or, one of the 
reformed congregations of Benedictine monks, which 
originated in the seventeenth century. It was form¬ 
ed under the authority of Gregory XV. in 16*21, 
and endowed with various privileges ami rights by 
Urban VIII. in 1627. Tho object of this Congrega¬ 
tion, which is widely extended throughout France, is 
to revive the spirit of St. Benedict in the observance 
of iiis ride, and with this view much attention is field 
to the training of young religious. To effect this the 
more completely, there are houses for novices, from 
which tnose who are to be admitted to profession 
are removed to other cloisters, where they are trained 
fat two years to acts and exercises of worship. 
Tften they study human learning and theology 
for five years, after whioh they spend one year in 
apodal preparation for their sacred duties. The 
Benedictines are accustomed to speak in very high 
terms of the eminent sendees which the Congrega¬ 
tion of St. Maur have done to the cause of literature, 
most of their time and attention having been directed 
to the pursuit of learning. This devotion to tho 
study of sacred and secular knowledge was strongly 
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objected to by wine who admired the ancient mo¬ 
nastic discipline. Honco a controversy arose in 
France on tho question, “ Iluw far is it suitable for a 
monk to cultivate literature?” Bur the monks of 
St. Maur refused to yield to the prejudices of some 
of the French bishops, and to the petty jealousies of 
tho Jesuits; they have continued, accordingly, to 
issue from the press works of great interest and im¬ 
portance. Their celebrated editions of the Fathers, 
extending to ten Greek and twelve Isttin Fathers; 
their 1 Gallia Christiana,’ in thirteen volumes folio, 
not yet completed; their ‘llistoire Lit tenure do la 
France,’ which has been carried on from 1733 down 
to the present day; and an admirable compendious 
work, also continued down to the present time, under 
the title, * L'Art de verifier les Dates dcs Faits llis- 
toriques,’ have all of them proved valuable acces¬ 
sions to literature both sacred and profane. Such 
names as Mabillon and Montfaucon, both of whom 
belonged to the Congregation of St. Maur, are suffi¬ 
cient to show tliat among the monks of this order 
have lieen enrolled some men of distinguished ta¬ 
lents and profound learning, men who by their la¬ 
borious researches have thrown a tlood of light upon 
the history and antiquities of the Christian church. 

MAURI, an inferior order of supernatural beings, 
according to the belief of the South Sea Islanders. 
They were considered the most malignuut of beings, 
exceedingly irritable and implacable. They were 
not coiidned to the skulls of departed warriors, or 
the images made for them, but were occasionally 
supposed to resort to the shells from the sea shore, 
especially a beautiful kind of miirox, called tho 
mural ramoces. These shells were kept by the sor¬ 
cerers, and the peculiar singing noise perceived on 
applying the valve to the car, was imagined to pro- j 
ceed from the demon it contained. 

MAURO UUA, the red sash, a very sacred relic 
held in the highest estimation by tho natives of 
Tahiti in the South Sea Islands. It is thus de¬ 
scribed by the late lamented missionary. John Wil¬ 
liams : “ This was a piece of network, about seven 
inches wide and six feet long, upon which the red 
feathers of the paroquet were nearly fastened. It 
was used at the inauguration of their greatest kings, 
just as the crown is with us, and the most honour¬ 
able appellation which a chief could receive was, 
Arii maro ura, 1 King of the Red Sash.’ A new 
piece, about eighteen inches in length, was attached 
at the inauguration of every sovereign; to accom¬ 
plish which several human victims were requir^. 
The first was for the mm raa titi, or the stretching 
it upon pegs in order to attach to it the new piece. 
Another was necessary for the fatu, raa, or attaching 
the new’portion; and a third for the piu raa , or 
twitching the sacred relic off the pegs. # This not 
only invested the sash itself with a high measure of 
solemn importance, but also rendered the chiefs who 
wore it most noble in public estimation.” 

MAUSOLEUM, a name originally applied to the 


magnificent sepulchre erected by Artemisin to the 
memory of Mausolus, king of Cnrin; but now used 
to denote generally any splendid tomb. See Okm u- 
TEKIK8, Tombs. 

MAV0K8. See Mams. 

MAYA, a term used in Hinduism to denote the 
personification of llrahm’s fruitless longing for some 
being other than his own. hi the Vaidic period 
Maya mount no more than the desire of evolution, 
lit its lull development, however, the word always 
implies illusion, and lienee all forms assumed by 
matter are held to be not only transient, but illusive 
ami essentially non-existent. i>r. Dull' explains 
Maya as the actuating principle or efficient cause of 
illusion ;—the illusory energy. “ It is Moya," say* 
this able and learned missionary, " that delusively 
exhibits all the diversified appearances which com¬ 
pose what is ordinarily called the visible external 
universe. These have no exterior material basis 
or substantive form, neither have they any interior 
spiritual basis or substratum, either in the Universal 
Soul, or in the human soul before which they are 
displayed. In both these respects, they dilli r essen¬ 
tially from the subtile types nr models of all thing 
which 1’lato supposed to exist, in the divine mini 
from all eternity,—and to which he gave tho unit, 
of * ideas, or intelligible forms,' because apprehend* 
solely by the intellect. These l’latouie ideas a 
not mere conceptions. They are real immutable In 
ings, subsisting in the divine mind as their proper 
scat. They are unchangeable pattern* or exemplars, 
which, by the power of God, issue forth from the 
fountain of his own essence,—and, becoming united 
with matter previously without any form, they im¬ 
press their own form upon it, and so render visible 
ami perceptible the whole range of individual sensi¬ 
ble objects presented to us in the external universe. 
These forms, thus impressed on contingent mutter, 
are exact copifii of those that are invariable. Ilut 
sensible, tilings arc perpetually changing. Their 
forms, consequently, eaimot he the proper objects of 
contemplation and science to tlm enlightened and 
purified intellect. Hence, says 1’iato, they are the 
ideas, or intelligible forms, eternally and immutably 
subsisting in the divine mind, which alone can tie 
the real objects contemplated by the expanded rea¬ 
son of man. 

"Unlike, too, the ‘ ideas' of Malebranehe; which, 
though contained only in the one great Omnipresent 
Mind, and perceived by other spirits therein, had yet 
corresponding external objects;—tmliko the 1 sensi¬ 
ble species,’ or phantasms, or shadowy films of Aris¬ 
totle, which, though transformed by the active and 
passive intellect into intelligible species fit to be tho 
objects of the understanding, were yet only resem¬ 
blances or pictures of outward substance*;—unlike 
the ‘ideas’ of Berkeley, which, though representing 
no material forms, were not mere states of tbe indi¬ 
vidual mind, but separate spiritual entities, wholly 
independent of it, and imperishable,—capable of 
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exiting in iiiiitu minds, but reposing chiefly on the 
bosom of tho infinite;—unlike any, or all of these, 
the ' ideas' or images of the Hindu theology float in 
utter vacancy,—challenging no separate or indepen¬ 
dent existence. They arc mere illusive appearances 
presented by Maya,—having no 1 species' in the hu¬ 
man intellect; no 1 substantial exemplars’ in an exter¬ 
nal world ; no ‘ intelligent forms' in the divine mind 
for their antitypes. Neither do they depend, iu any 
degree, for their origin on any power or faculty of 
tho soul itself. They spring from no anterior act of 
the soul—no more than the shadow iu water is pro¬ 
duced by an active power resident in the water. If 
you could suppose tho water percipient, it would 
perceive the shadow iu its own bosom, though wholly 
passive in the manifestation thereof; so, of the per¬ 
cipient soul. It does not originate any of tho illu¬ 
sive appearances that flit before it. It is only the 
passive recipient ns well as percipient of them. Iu 
your ignorance, you conclude that an image or sha¬ 
dow necessarily presupposes some counterpart sub¬ 
stantial form. Hut know that it is the prerogative 
of Maya, the divine energy, to produce images and 
shadows without any corresponding reality,—to pro¬ 
duce and exhibit, for example, the. image of a sun, or 
the shadow of a tree, in the bosom of a limpid 
stream, though thorn be no luminary in tho firma¬ 
ment, no tree on tho verdant bank. And thus it is 
that Maya <1och produce images and forms, and ex¬ 
hibits them to the soul as before a mirror, though 
there lie no counterpart realities. It is from the 
habit generated by ignorance tlwt you talk of sensa¬ 
tions and perceptions in the soul, as if these neces¬ 
sarily implied the existence of external objects as 
their exciting causes. 

“ It is true, say the Hindu theologians, tlmt so long 
as the power of Maya is exerted, the soul is deceived 
into the belief of its own distinct individuality, ns 
wull as of the real existence of material phenomena. 
In other words, the soul—in consequence of the two¬ 
fold operation of Maya, first, in subjecting it to ig¬ 
norance of its real nature and origin, and secondly, 
in exposing it to illusive sensations and perceptions 
•—cannot help being impressed with a conviction of 
its own separate identity, and tho independent exist¬ 
ence of external forms. And so long as this double 
beliof, the compound result of Ignorance and deln- 
siou, continues,—so long must the soul aot, ‘not 
according to its essential proper nature, but accord¬ 
ing to the unavoidable influences of the iguornuce 
and illusive appearances to which it hath been ex¬ 
posed,’—or, in the words of tho Shastra, ' so long 
must it. ho liable to virtue and vice, to anger and 
luite, and other passions and sensations,—to birth 
and death, and all the varied changes and miseries 
of this mortal state.'" 

MAY1THI, a future Budha, who is destined to 
appear at the end of flve thousand years from the 
death of Got am a Budlia, and will continue for ages 
to ho the teacher of the human race. 


MEAT-OFFE1UNG, a part of the appointed of- j 
feritigs of the ancient Hebrews. There were five j 
kinds of meat-offerings, all of which are minutely I 
described in Lev, ii. They were (1.) of fine flour ! 
unbaked. (2.) Of flour baked in a pan. (3.) Baked i 
in a frying-pan. ( 4 .) Baked in an oven. (5.) Of j 
barley-meal without any oil or frankincense. The in- j 
gradients in general consisted of flour, barley-meal, or j 
green cars of com, oil, frankincense, and salt. The j 
most ancient meat-offerings were those which were | 
composed of fine flour unbaked. The offering of 
Cain is supposed to have been of this description. 

It wax prepared in this way. A quantity of oil hav¬ 
ing been put into a vessel, some flour was mixed with 
it, and an additional quantity of oil was poured over 
it. The mixture was then put into the holy vessel, 
in which it was to be carried to the altar, and oil 
was poured upon it again, and a quantity of frank- 
incense. The offering thus prepared was carried to 
the altar, where it was waved and salted, and part of 
it laid upon the fire. The rest was eaten by the 
priests. When the Hebrews had entered Canaan, 
where this meat-offering was appointed to accom¬ 
pany all the voluntary burnt -offerings of beasts, as 
well as the daily morning and evening sacrifice, a 
certain quantity of wine was substituted instead of 
frankincense. All the priests wlio attended on this 
occasion, received an equal share of the meat-offer¬ 
ing ; but the baked meat-offering* belonged to the 
priest alone who ministered at the altar. The un¬ 
baked meat-offering was called an offering made by 
fire, although by some writers it has been supposed 
to ha\e been nn expiatory sacrifice, liecause what re¬ 
mained was to be eaten by tlio priests. 

The second species of meat-offering, which we have 
characterised as baked in a flat pan. consisted of fins 
flour uuiuavciied, kneaded with oil, thus forming a 
cake which was divided, part of it being offered to 
God, and part given to the priests. In the case of 
the third species, which was baked in a frying-pan, 
the oil was not kneaded with the flour, hut simply 
mixed with it, thus funning a moist cake, a part 
of which was separated from the rest by the priest, 
who burned it upon tho altar before the other part 
was eaten. The fourth species, which was baked in 
nn oven, consisted of two kinds, being either thick 
unleavened cakes, or thin like wafers. In thick 
cakes the flour and the Oil were kneaded; but if they 
were thin, the oil was spread upon them in the form 
of the Greek kappa, before they were baked, or, as 
stupe suppose, after they came out of the oven. 

No meat-offering liud upon the altar was allowed 
by the law of Moses to be leavened; nor was honey 
to be mingled with it, but simply a small portion of 
salt, tlmt it might be seasoned. Hie meat-offering* 
were geqfraQy combined with other sacrifices, such 
as burnt-offerings or peace-offerings, but never with 
sin-offerings. The fifth species of meat-offering, 
which was presented alone, was either need in a case 
iff extreme poverty, when the offerer was unable to 
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procure any other victim, or in the case of a wife 
suspected of unfaithfulness to her marriage vow*. 
This, which was a humbler kind of meat-offering, 
consisted of the tenth part of an ephah of barley - 
meal, without any oil or frankincense. It was sub* 
stituted in the case of the poor for a sin-offering. 

Meat-offerings were cither public or private. The 
public meat-offerings were three in number: {1.) 
The twelve loaves of sJasw-bread, which were set be¬ 
fore the Lord every Sabbath, and when removed 
were eaten by the priests. (2.) The two wave- 
loaves offered at Pentecost. (3.1 The first-fruits of 
the harvest. (See Harvest, Festival of.) The 
meat-offerings for private persons included the daily 
meat-offering of the high-priest; the meat-offering 
of initiation, which every priest was appointed to 
bring when lie entered upon his office; the poor 
mau's meat-offering, which was accepted instead of 
a sin-offering; and the meat-offering of the suspected 
wife. 

MEATS (Difference ok). See Animals (Clean 
and Unclean). 

MECCA, the chief city of Arabia, mid from time 
immemorial the sacred city of the Arabs. It lias 
been alleged to have been built in the time of tho 
patriarchs shortly after llagnr aud her son had been 
dismissed from the house of Abraham. The Ama- 
lekites are said to have founded the city, and to have 
taken lahmael and his mother under their protec¬ 
tion. In a short time the Amalckites were expelled 
by the proper inhabitants of the place, and lshtuael, 
having married the daughter of the ruling prince, 
gave origin to the ancestors of the Arabs. Mecca 
is spocially remarkable as containing the JlEtTtTLLAH 
(which see), or celebrated temple in which stands the 
Kaaiia (which see). The city is also particularly 
famous as having lieen the birth -place of Mohammed, 
tho founder of the faith of Islam. Among the an¬ 
cient Arabians it was the resort of pilgrims from all 
parts of the peninsula, and such was the importance 
attached to this rite of pilgrimage, that four months 
in every year were dedicated to the observance. 
Business was suspended, wars ceased, aud multitudes, 
clad in the garb of pilgrims, repaired to tho sacred 
city, went round the Koala seven times, in imita¬ 
tion of the angelic host, touched ami kissed tin* 
aacrcd stone, drank and made ablutions at the well 
of Zenasem, in memory of Iahmael, and having per¬ 
formed these hallowed ceremonies, the pilgrims re 
turned home to resume their wonted occupation*. 
Mohammed, accustomed from his childhood l» re¬ 
vere the pilgrimage, and to attach a special snered- 
tiess to any one who had performed it, adopted the 
ceremony as a part of bis own system, specially com¬ 
manding liis followers to regard Mecca as holy 
ground, and to observe the pilgrimage as a sacred 
duty, if in their power to perform it, The city is 
thus described by Burckhardt: “ Mecca is in a nar¬ 
row, randy valley, within hills of moderate elevation, 
bairai, and wholly destitute of trees. Still it is 


more cheerful than meet eastern cities, Itecause the 
Blrects have purposely been made wide for the pas¬ 
sage of the pilgrims, but the only open spare is the 
sacred enclosure. It is strange that a city that ex¬ 
ists only for pilgrims has no caravanserais to accom¬ 
modate them. 'Die far-fumed Kmtlia, so called as 
titling nearly a cube, towers above all the low, ffut- 
roofed dwellings, though no more titan forty feet 
high. From time immemorial a place of pilgrimage, 
its erection is traced up to Adam, The Deluge of 
course washed it away, ami it is said to lutvti been 
rebuilt by Abraham. Still the actual edifice has not 
the prestige of antiquity, for it has been renewed 
eight times, and as far as could lie with the old ma¬ 
terials, a reddish sandstone. Its unique appearance 
bears out the tradition that it has lieen scrupulously 
restored after the original design. The last was 
nearly washed away by a (orient which inundated 
the town, and the present was erected as late as 
1024, by Amtirath 1V.; and indeed whatever dig¬ 
nity it derives from the enclosing arcade it owes to 
the piety of the Turkish Sultans. It was rebuilt 
while Mohammed was a private individual, ami it is 
curious that he should have lieen the person chosen 
to lift the black stone into its place." 

MECCA (Filliiimauf. to), a sacred ordinance of 
the Mohammedan religion, required to be observed 
a) least once in a man’s life, but only provided lie lias 
sufficient means to defray the expenses of the. jour¬ 
ney. It is expressly commanded in the Koran, mid 
such was the importance which the Arabian prophet 
attached to the performance of this duty, that ho 
declared a believer neglecting this pilgrimage, if it 
was in his power to undertake it, might as well die a 
Jew or a Christian. From all parts of the East, 
accordingly, thousands of Mohan.im dun devotees, 
having made all due preparation on the month 
lhi'H ondo, set out on their journey to Mecca. When 
within a few stages of the sacred city, they assume 
tho Ihram or sacred dress, eoiiaisting of one piece of 
elotli wrapped round the loins, and another thrown 
over the shoulders. Some are clothed in this fashion 
from the very commencement of their journey, but 
it is not imperatively required until the pilgrim ap¬ 
proaches the city, lie commences the ceremony 
with bathing and shaving the. bead, lie then makes 
a prayev of two inclinations, asks a blessing on bis 
undertaking, and ends with the hint-, or a declara¬ 
tion of readiness to oliey, which ought to be conti¬ 
nually in his mouth during the performance of the 
pilgrimage. lie must kill no animals, not even tho 
smallest insect, otherwise he must expiate his sin 
by the sacrifice of a sheep. The head must be un¬ 
covered, unless in the case of old age or sickness. The 
pilgrims are of both sexes, the only ground of ex 
emption from the lladj being inability to undertake 
the journey, and it is declared by Moslem casuists, 
that even where a believer is incapable he must per¬ 
form the duty by deputy, and pay all his expenses. 
To have accomplished the pilgrimage, and thus earned 
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.lie titlo of fhulji, is accounted one of the highest 
honours a man can attain in this world. For nearly 
a quarter of a century the pilgrimage was rendered 
impossible by the outrageous conduct of a heretical 
Mohammedan sect, called the Caumatimans (which 
see), who attacked the caravans, plundered the lioly 
eity, and carried off the hlack stone. It was again 
interrupted at a more recent period hy the WoJuifjees, 
who destroyed the tomb of the prophet, and commit¬ 
ted other acts of violence. Mohammed Ali, how¬ 
ever, tlm energetic, pacha of Egypt, reduced this re¬ 
bellion* tribe to subjection, and restored the pilgrim¬ 
age, which had for a time been discontinued. 

The numbers of pilgrims who annually resort to 
the sacred city has been variously estimated, some 
rating them at 30,000, and others ns high as 100,000. 
Iturokhardt calculated their amount when he was 
present at 70,000, and Lieutenant Burton at 50,000, 
tho latter adding, that, in thu following year, the 
number was reduced one half. Tho first act of the 
pilgrim when ho finds himself within the gates of 
Mecca, is to visit the mosque, where 1m commences 
his sacred exorcises. Oil entering, he prays with 
four rnkantH to salute the mosque, and in gratitude 
for hnving reached the Indy city, lie then goes for¬ 
ward and touches, and if the crowd permits his coin¬ 
ing near enough, he kisses tho black stone, lie 
then commences the* circuit, which ib repeated seven 
times, the first three rounds at it quick, and tho 
Other four at a more moderate pace, repeating all the 
while certain prayers, and at each circuit kissing 
botli stones. Having completed the appointed cir¬ 
cuits, ho stands witli outstretched arms and prays for 
the pardon of his sins; he then performs two ruhonh 
at Abraham’s station, and drinks of the well of Zcm- 
zem. “ Ho is now conducted,” borrowing tbe ac¬ 
count of liurckhardt the traveller, “ to a small ascent, 
called the hill of Safa, to take the mi, that is, a walk 
along a level street, six hundred paces tong, to Me- 
rona, a stone platform, lie has to walk quick, and 
for a short space to run, and during the course, 
which is also repeated seven times, ho must pray 
aloud. lie may now shave his head; but ns the, 
course is fatiguing, that ceremony is generally post^S 
poned. The course is in imitation of Hngar’s run¬ 
ning backward and forward. It is indispensnblo to 
visit, on the ninth day, Mount Arafat, or knowledge, 
so called because Adam and Eve are said to have 
met here, after their long separation, on thoir expul¬ 
sion from Paradise. It is meritorious to perform 
this expedition of six hours on foot; some were en¬ 
gaged in reeiting the Koran or prayers, while the 
worldly and impenitent quarrelled with their camel 
drivers. The hill was ontirely covered, for In addi¬ 
tion to the pilgrims, the inhabitants of Mecca and of 
Jidda consider it their duty to attend. At three h> 
tlm afternoon the Kadhi took his stand, and read a 
sermon till sunset, at intervals stretching forth his 
hands to invoke the divine blessing on the immense 
multitude, who rent the air with shouting in return 


the Ldtik, ‘Here we are at thy disposal, O God! 
Some were crying and treating their breasts, and 
confessing themselves to be grievous sinners, in the 
style of an American camp-meeting, while others 
mocked them, or smoked with oriental gravity, and 
some to intoxication with forbidden hemp. The 
Kadhi’s shutting his book was the signal for a gen¬ 
eral rush down the hill, as it is thought meritorious 
m pilgrims to quicken their pace. The tents had 
been previously packed up, and the earavau was 
ready to return. According to a tradition, there are 
600,000 beings present, angels making up (lie defi¬ 
ciency of human attendants. The night was passed 
at an intermediate station, Mazdalifa, in prayer and 
reciting the Koran, and here a shorter sermon whs 
read, between the dawn and sunrise. The multitude 
then returned to the valley of Mina, where each 
pilgrim throws, in three places, seven small pebbles, 
in imitation of Abraham, whom God is said to have 
instructed thus to drive away the devil, who endea¬ 
voured to interrupt his prayer, and to tempt him to 
disobey tbe command to sacrifice bis son. This 
ceremony over, they slay tlieir victims, and feast on 
them witli their friends, giving what remains to the 
poor, but using no sacrificial rites, only saying, ‘In 
the name of the merciful God I’ and ‘God is 
great!’” liurckhardt calculated that the pilgrims, on 
the occasion to which he refers, must have sacrificed 
8,000 sheep and goats. 

After spending two days more on the sacred spot, 
on each of which they repent the throwing of the 
pebbles, they now prepare for closing the pilgrim¬ 
age by shaving their heads, cutting their nails, and 
burying the hair and parings, after which they make 
a circuit of the Kaahu for the lust time, and perform 
once more the hurried walk from the hill of Safa. 
The devotional spirit which the pilgrims display is 
often deeply touching, and amidst the thousands who 
are assembled every year in Mecca, there are num¬ 
bers who have come in the full expectation of being 
cured of tlieir diseases, and not a few who, feeling 
their end approaching, wish to die within sight ot 
the Beitulhth, or house of God, or to breathe out 
their last sigh on holy ground. 

V MECCA (Temple op). See Beititixah. 
^►MEDIATOR, one who interposes between two 
parties who are at variance, with the view of efl'ecting 
a reconciliation. In Sacred Scripture it is applied 
to the l^ord Jesus Christ, who came in as a daysman 
or Mediator between sinful man and his offended 
Creator. Thns in 1 Tim, ii. 5, we are assured that 
“ there is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus.” No truth is more 
strikiugly developed iu all the various forms of Pagan¬ 
ism, both ancient and modem, than this, that there 
is a settled conviction in the mind of man of the 
PecesaityV a Divine Mediator. In all ages, and in 
all nations, such an impression has invariably pre¬ 
vailed. The scriptural principle, that without shed¬ 
ding of blood there is no remission of sins, is a re- 
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cognised principle of the religion of nature, as well 
u of revelation. The early prevalence of sacrifice, 
not only among the Hebrews, hut among the Canaati- 
ites, and other heathen nations, showed in the plain¬ 
est and the most convincing manner, that the uni¬ 
versal belief of man has ever been, that it is only by 
the surrender of life that man can be again restored 
to the favour and friendship and fellowship of his 
God. “ Whence then,” says Mr. Faber. “ could 
originate this universal practice of devoting the first¬ 
born either of man or beast, and of otic ring it up as 
a bumt-ofl’ering? Whence but from a deep and an¬ 
cient consciousness of moral depravation? Whence 
but from some perverted tradition respecting the 
true Sacrifice, to be once offered for the sins of all 
mankind ? In the oblation of the first-born originally 
instituted by God himself, and faithfully adhered to 
both by Jew and.Gentile, we behold the death of 
Him who was the first-born of his virgin-mother, ac¬ 
curately, though obscurely exhibited. And in the 
constant use of fire, the invariable scriptural emblem 
of wrath and jealousy, we view the indignation of 
that God who is a consuming fire, averted from our 
guilty race, and poured upon the immaculate bead of 
our great Intercessor and Mediator." 

Wc find the idea of a Mediator pervading the 
most ancient forms of heathenism. Tims in the an¬ 
cient religion of Persia, if Ormtizd and Ahriman are 
essentially at variance and struggling for the mas¬ 
tery, Mithras acts as Mediator between the two, de¬ 
fending man against Ahritmn and bis dm, who are 
e.ver seeking to injure and even destroy him. In the 
early religion of India, we find in the Kig-Veda, the 
myth of Agni, the mediator of the Aryans of the 
Indus. “He is the immortal among mortals, their 
companion, their cherished friend, their near kins¬ 
man, who seats himself beside their fires, and upon 
whom they found their hopes tut upon a tire." Here 
then is a mediator God, who becomes man for the 
good of humanity, the friend of mankind, their king, 
their prophet, their life, their sacrifice!', their inter¬ 
cessor. There was no period, indeed, in the history 
of the Indo-Aryan people, when altars were not 
reared and sacrifices offered. In the Brahmiinic 
period, the notion of an external Mediator, who 
should manifest himself in human form, is conveyed 
in the avatars or incantations of Vishnu. The saipt 
of the Chinese, who forms the princi|>al subject of 
one of the books of Confucius, involves the same 
idea, being a man who, by bis humility, his charity, 
itis moral perfection, has become a God. He w'as a 
Divine man, the mediator between heaven and earth, 
who offered himself in sacrifice to conquer evil and 
take away sin from the world. Numberless in¬ 
stance* might be adduced from the religions both of 
ancient and of modem times, which clearly point to 
tho notion of a Mediator, as deeply embedded iu the 
human mind. 

MEDAL (Miraculous), a medal which is exten¬ 
sively circulated among Romanists, both in Europe 


and America, ns accomplishing wonderful cures 
The origin of this medal is thus described by tho 
Abbd l.e Gnilhm, in a work devoted to tho subject, 
which was published at Rome in 1 ft.’tfl: “Toward 
the end of the year 18.10, a well-boni young female, 
a noviciate in oiie of those conservatories which are 
dedicated in Paris to the use of the poor and the 
sick, whilst in the midst of her fervour during her 
pray evs, saw a picture representing the most Holy 
Virgin (as she is usually represented tinder tho title 
of the Immaculate Conception), standing with open 
and extended arms: there issued from her hands rays 
of light like bundles, of n brightness which dtuotled 
her: and amidst those bundles, or clusters of rays, 
site distinguished that some of the most remarkable 
fell upon a point of the globe which was under her 
eye. In an instant she hoard a voice, which said, 

1 These rays arc symbolical of the graces which Mary 
obtains for men, and this point of the globe on which 
they fall most copiously is France. 1 Around this 
picture she read the following invocation, written in 
letters of gold:—‘ 0 Mary, conceived without sin, 
pray for tm who have recourse to you.’ Home, mo¬ 
ments after, this painting turned round, and on the 
reverse she (the Kstatica) distinguished the letter M, 
surmounted by a little cross, and below it the most 
sacred hearts of Mary and Jesus. After the young 
girl had well considered the whole, the voice said, 

‘ A medal must be struck, and the persons who wear 
it, and who shall say with devotion the inscribed 
short prayer, shall enjov the very special protection 
of the Mother of God.’" 

This supernatural intimation accordingly was 
obeyed, and, under direction of the archbishop ol 
Paris, a medal was struck, and a large supply was 
ready against the invasion of the cholera. The 
AbW gives a full account of the elites which the 
medal had effected, and the wonders it had wrought, 
winding up the whole by the statement, “Finally, 
from all parts we hear the most consoling fact*. 
Priests full of the spirit of the Lord tell us, that 
these medals are reviving religion* feeling in cities 
as well ns country places. Viears-General, who en¬ 
joy a well'merited consideration, as well for their 
piety, and even distinguished bishops, inform us that 
1 they have reposed every confidence in these medals, 
and they regard them as a means of Providence foi 
| awakening the faith which has slept so long in this 
our age.'" 

M LIMN A, a town in Arabia, held in considerable 
veneration among the disciples of Islam, tut being the 
burial-place of Mohammed. It occupies a far infe¬ 
rior place to Mecca in the estimation of the faithful. 
There is no obligation upon the pilgrims to visit Me¬ 
dina, and accordingly, few do so except the Turks in 
whose route it lies. Tlie great mosque, which in- 
dudes the prophet’s tomb, is described as very 
splendid, being surrounded by numerous pillars of 
marble, jasper, and porphyry, on which letters of 
gold are insrrilatd in many places. The tomb itself 
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Im plain, and mi each aide of it aru the tombs of the 
two early Caliphs, Ahuhckr and Omar. Near this 
■pot also repose the ashes of Mohammed’s beloved 
daughter, Fatimah, anti of many of his companions 
who are revered as saints. A visit to Medina is no 
doubt quite voluntary, hut such a visit raises the 
reputation of a pilgrim. 

MEDITK1NA (Lut. mcdr.ri, to heal), a goddess 
worshipped by the ancient Homans, as presiding 
over the healing art. An annual festival was cele¬ 
brated in her honour. See next article. 

MKDITRINALIA, a festival observed by the 
ancient Homans, every year on the Uth of October, 
when for the first time the new wine was drunk, 
which was supposed to have a healing power, and 
therefore to be connected with the goddess Mf.dj- 
TttiNA (which sec). 

ME I) USA, one of the Gordons (which see). 

MEGABYZI, described by fit mho as eunuch 
priestH in the temple of Artmix at Ephesus. 

M ICO /Hit A. Hoc Kumenideh. 

MKGALESIA (Or. MeyaU theos, great goddess'), 
a festival celebrated at Homo in aneient times, in 
honour of Ci/belc, the mother of the gods. It was 
observed annually in tlie month of April. The 
statue of the goddess was first introduced at Homo 
in n. c. 2011, but lliu festival did not begin to be held 
until n. o. 101, at the completion and dedication of 
the temple in honour of Cyhulc. The Megalesia. 
consisting of games, feasting, and rejoicing, com¬ 
menced on the 4th of April, and continued for six 
days. To such an extent, however, did some Homan 
i families carry their luxury mid extravagance on this 
| occasion, that, it was found to bo necessary for the 
I government to issue a public decree, limiting the ex¬ 
penditure to a certain amount. The Megalesinn 
differed from the Cirrcnsimi games in being chiefly 
theatrical. The third day of the festival, indeed, 
was wholly devoted to scenic representations. At 
the games, which wore presided over by the cnrnle 
Rubles, slaves were not allowed to be present, and 
the magistrates were dressed in purple robes. 

MEGALOCH EMI, the highest rank of monks, 
or the order of the l’erfect in the Greek church. 

MEGA RA (School of), a school of philosophy 
in anciont Greece. It was founded about n. c. 400, 
by Euclid, who, while ho had chiefly cultivated the 
logic of his master Socrates, had previously studied 
with tiie Eleatics, and imbibed their principal doc¬ 
trines. lie is said to have limited truth to identical 
propositions. The Mogaric school held all existence 
to be included In the primitive unity, but consider¬ 
ing the subject rather in a morn] than in a metaphy¬ 
sical aspect, they maintained the absolute being to 
bo the absolute good. But their speculations, char¬ 
acterized rather by acuteness and subtlety than ac¬ 
curacy of thinking, appsar to have produced no per¬ 
ceptible influence on the mind of Greece. 

MEG1LLOTII, a division of tlie Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures adopted by the Jews, and including the Song 


of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, which they term the five rolls or volumes. 
There is a Tnrgum on the Megilloth, which, how¬ 
ever, prolmbly belongs to a late period, not earlier 
indeed than the sixth century. See Taroum. 

MEGMA, an assembly or council of Imdras or 
Doctors of the Law, among tlie Mohammedans. 

MEHD1VTS, a Mohammedan sect in India, who 
take their name from believing their Wali or saint 
to have been the promised MeMi or M AUDI (which 
see). This pretender, who claimed to be descended 
from 11 (mein, the son of Ali, was bom at a small 
♦own near Benares, iu the year of the Hegira 847, 
and declared himsolf at the black stone at Mecca 
about A. H. 900, to be the Mahdi or twelfth Iuidm, 
an expectation of whose appearance prevails among 
the Mohammedans all over the East. After his 
death, which took place in Khorasan a. n. 910, his 
followers dispersed without however surrendering 
their belief in the reappearance of their deceased 
leader as the long-expected Mnhdi. This sect was 
subjected to a severe persecution by Aurtmgzebe. 
They are still found in small communities in various 
parts of India, as in Gujcrat, tlie Dcccan, and 
Sindh. 

MEILICHIUS, a surname of Znrt, as the god 
that can be propitiated, under which name altars 
were reared to him in various towns of Greece. It 
vms also a surname of Dionysus. undo which he was 
worshipped in the island of Naxos. The term was 
applied, besides, to several deities, who were wont 
to be propitiated by sacrifices offered at night. 

ME1KUN, the term used to denote the oil of 
Gituism (which see), in the Greek church. 

MKLAiNTS, a surname of Aphrodite, under which 
she was worshipped at Corinth. 

MELANAEGIS, a surname of Dionysus, under 
which lie was worshipped at Elcuthere and at 
Athens. 

MELANCTHONIAN8. See Adiapxiokists. 

MKLCARTHUS, a god anciently worshipped by 
the Tyrians, being, as the word signifies, Lord of the 
city. From Herodotus we learn, that his temple was 
built at the same time with the city, and was en¬ 
riched with so many donations, and was so famous, 
that he went thither on purpose to see it. 

MELCHISEDEK (The Order of), an order of 
priesthood mentioned by the Apostle Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as higher as well as more 
ancient than the order of the Aaronic priesthood 
under the Mosaic economy. Melchisedek appears 
to have been the only individual who held the office of 
high-pricst by Divine appointment before the giving 
of the law. And in the statement of the apoBtle that 
Jesus Christ was “ a priest for ever after tlie order 
of Melchisedek,” may be perceived a beautiful pro¬ 
priety, fo«?unlike the Leviiical priesthood, the sacred 
office was combined with regal authority in the case 
of Melchisedek, thus clearly pointing him out as a 
striking type of our High Priest, of whom it was pro 
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phetied by Zcchariah, " lie. shall be a priest upon 
Ins throneand, besides, the priesthood of Mol- 
chisedck was more honourable, bluin' instituted pre¬ 
vious to, and independent of. the Mosaic economy, 
and one to which, as we learn from the reason¬ 
ing of the apostle in Hob. vii„ the Levitical priest¬ 
hood was distinctly subordinate; for separated, as 
Melchise.dek is declared to ltavc been in point of de¬ 
scent from all around him, lie is considered as receiv¬ 
ing tithes from those who, though not yet born, were 
represented by their progenitor Abraham. “ And," 
says the apostle, “ as 1 may so say, Levi also who re¬ 
ceived tithes, paid tithes in Abraham tints distinct¬ 
ly admitting the superiority of the priesthood of Mel- 
cliiscdek to their own ; and the reasoning in the sub¬ 
sequent verses displays to us still more clearly the 
striking propriety of our Lord's connection with this 
order in preference to that of Aaron. “ For if," lie 
argues, “ perfection,” or, in other words, the perfec¬ 
tion of the whole Divine economy in regard to our 
world. “ had been by the Levitical priesthood," under 
whom they received the law, in which they seemed 
to rest as the consummation of the whole scheme; 
j if such had been the ease, “ what further need was 
I there that another priest should rise after the order 
of Molehiscdek and not after the order of Aaron." 
If the Divine purposes are fully accomplished in 
the law, whv change the order of the priesthood, 
since such a change, as the apostle remarks, must 
bring along with it a “ change also of the law.” Ily 
this mode of reasoning we are not only taught that 
the whole of the Jewish economy has been abrogated 
by the gospel, but we are presented with a most in¬ 
teresting view of t ho priesthood of Christ. lie was 
not. called after the order of Aaron, for this simple 
reason, that he would have thereby formed a part of 
an imperfect and symbolical system, and thus the 
antitype would have been confounded with the 
type. And by his connection with the order of Moi- 
eliisedek. our High Priest was identified with an 
economy independent of the temporary institutions 
of Moses, and, accordingly, it is said, “ He was 
made not after the law of a carnal commandmbnt, 
but after the power of an endless life." And though 
the law having accomplished its purposes was abro- 
. gated, and, of course, the institution of the priest¬ 
hood destroyed, this man, being independent, not 
merely of death, by which the functions of individual 
priests were terminated, but being independent of 
the whole order of the Levitical priesthood, notwith¬ 
standing of its dissolution, “ this man," it may well 
be said, “ because be continued) ever liath an un¬ 
changeable priesthood.” And in the very nature of 
bis consecration was involved the everlasting dura¬ 
bility of bis priestly office, for the decree of appoint¬ 
ment by Jehovah was couched In these words: 
“ Thou art a Priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chisedekand being confirmed in this everlasting 
appointment by the oath of Him with whom there 
is no variableness neither shadow of change, we are 


brought to the comfortable and delightful conclusion 
that we have an everlasting and unchangeable High 
Priest, appointed of God as was Aaron, but called 
after the order of Melehiscdek. 

MKLCHlSlil)EKIANS,Rscct of Christians whirl 
arose in the second century, deriving their name 
from the fact that they held Mclehisodok to ho the 
power of God, and superior to Christ; and that he 
sustained the office of an intercessor for the angels 
in heaven as Christ for men on earth. This sect 
was afterwards revived in Egypt by the Hikracitks 
(which s«e>, who maintained still further that Mul- 
chisedek was the Holy < i host 

MKLCIIITE CllliltCll, a name applied to the 
Greek-Catholic church, or to those Komnniats in 
Aria who are attached to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Greek church The American missionaries 
estimate the total number of the Mclc.hitcs st Im- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 souls, having 1‘2 bishops 
and 180 priests. The term Mclchilcs, which is de¬ 
rived from the Syriac word wclcha, a king, was 
applied in the sixth century as a term of reproach 
by the Jacobite* to the orthodox Greeks, implying 
that they were king-followers, or that it was impe¬ 
rial intluence alone which led them to subscribe 
to the canons of the council of Chaleedon, con 
detuning the Emycliian heresy. The name tints com¬ 
menced in scorn has been appropriated to those con 
verts to Koine who still observe the ceremonies of 
the Greek ritual. This community probably origi¬ 
nated in the labours of the Jesuits at Aleppo, in the 
seventeenth century, who perceiving the unwilling¬ 
ness of their converts to conform to the Latin church, 
with their usual duplicity and cunning, persuaded 
the Pope to sanction a compromise, whereby tlm 
MelchiU: church should acknowledge the authority of 
Koine, but adhere to the liturgical rites and ceremo¬ 
nies of the Eastern church, renouncing, however, 
the characteristic dogma of the Greeks, that the pro¬ 
cession of the Holy .Spirit is from the Father only. 
In all other points they conform to the Eastern 
church. They keep firmly by the “old style," and 
regulate all their feasts and fasts by the Oriental 
calendar. In all their churches iu Hyria they con¬ 
duct Divine service in the Arabic, which is the ver¬ 
nacular tongue. They receive the communion in 
both kinds, and use unleavened bread iu the Lord's 
Supper, Their priest - are permitted to marry before 
ordination; hut their bishops must remain unmar¬ 
ried, No restriction is put upon the laity in the use 
of the Sacred Scriptures. I>r. Wilson, in hi* 1 lauids 
of the Bible,' mentions them as “ amongst the most 
liberal and intelligent native Christians in the East." 

The adherents of the Melchite church are chiefly 
found at Aleppo and Damascus, particularly at the 
latter town, where the patriarch resides. Their ca¬ 
thedral at Damascus, which is remarkably splendid, 
is thus described by Mr. Graham iu a letter to Dr. 
Wilson: “The building inside is elegant, and on 
festival days, when brilliantly lighted up, the seem 
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is grand and imposing. Tito floor is beaut ifully vnrio- 
gated marble. The roof is ornate anti lofty, is sup¬ 
ported by a row of stately marble columns on either 
band as you go in, and between these and the ex¬ 
terior wails are I he female galleries. Scats there 
are none, save a few chairs around the walls and en¬ 
circling the altar. Hundreds, I might almost say a 
thousand, silver lamps fill the house with insufferable 
brightness; while priests, clothed in rich Oriental 
costume, are walking in solemn procession, and till¬ 
ing the house with incense almost insufferably pleas¬ 
ing, and accomplishing the service lieforc the altar 
tnd in the neighbouring recesses. The people, mean¬ 
time, are not idle. There is no ordor. They go 
and come just ns they please. Some are kneeling 
and heating their brows before the picture of a fa¬ 
vourite saint; others are gazing on the Virgin and 
her infant, arid muttering inarticulate prayers ; some 
are. squatting on the marble, crossing, and bowing, 
and adoring before a hirsute monk of tins olden 
time; some are standing upward making awkward 
genuflections, and at intervals prostrating their fore¬ 
heads on the stone floor; some are talking with one 
another; all are intent, each nt. his own business 
whatever it. is, and all is done aloud or in a mumb¬ 
ling muttering voice. Quiet silent prayer is not 
known or practised in the East.. The bells are ring¬ 
ing, tho priests are reading the service with a loud 
voice, end with tho rapidity of lightning the censers 
are waving to arid fro, filling the house with odours; 
the people are kneeling, standing, sitting, muttering 
prayers, talking, prostrating, weeping, sighing, beat¬ 
ing their breasts, making the common prayer (so 
called,) —a secite of sound and confusion without par¬ 
allel, save in the synagogues of Safed and Tiberias." 

There, are two orders of monks among the Greek 
Catholics in Syria, and connected with the monastic 
establishments there are no fewer than 250 monks 
and 90 turns, while the numlier of regular priests Ixi- 
longing to the body, in so far as Syria is concerned, 
does not exceed fifty-live. Tho people are more 
generally able to read than the other Christians, 
though the Greek Catholics have few schools of 
their own. Some years ago a college was founded 
for the sect, but the building having been destroy¬ 
ed during the Prime war, it has never been re¬ 
built. l)r. Wilson mentions having found a section 
of the Molchite church in Egypt also; ami at Cairo, 
he tells us, lie was introduced to their bishop, who 
is said to have under his superintendence about 4,000 
souls. 

Iii other parts of the East the Greek Catholics 
conform to the Romish church more completely than 
their brethren in Syria, and in public worship they 
use not the Greek, but the lAtin ritual. At Con¬ 
stantinople there are 500 families belonging to this 
sect, chiefly the remains of Italian conquests in the 
East, and most of them emigrants from foreign coun¬ 
tries. Unwilling to acknowledge the authority of 
the Armenian Catholic patriarch, who, by his finnan, 


is head of ail the Catholics, they made application tu 
tiic Porte for permission to choose a head of then 
own. The petition was granted, and thus the Greek 
Catholics became an independent sect in Turkey, 
and chose a Mussulman as their deputy to commu¬ 
nicate iu their behalf with the Porte. Thus doeu 
inents are issued in the nante of the community 
called I-atins; they follow the Roman rite ; and Ro¬ 
man priests baptise, confess, and bury them, though 
they are recognized subjects of the Turkish govern¬ 
ment. They are Independent both in civil and ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs, being ruled civilly by a Mussul¬ 
man, and ecclesiastically by an Italian bishop and 
vicar-apostolic sent from Rome to lot their ruler in 
spiritual matters under the Pope. 

MELETE, the name of one of the Mdses (which 
see). 

MELKTIAN3 AT ANTIOCH. Amid the vio¬ 
lent dissensions caused throughout the East by the 
Arian controversy in the fourth century, the. Church 
of Antioch was subjected for a long period to the 
most agitating trials. About A. it. 330, Eustathius, 
bishop of Antioch, had been deposed from bis office 
by the Eunehiam, a branch of the Anti-Nicene party, 
but a majority of the members of the church still ad¬ 
hered to him. A series of Arian bishops, however, 
succeeded the deposed prelate, and the Christian - of 
Antioch were split into two parties, some separating 
themselves meanwhile from the church, and worship¬ 
ping as a distinct community, under the name of 
Kiixtatiuans (which see), while others, though 
mainly agreeing in sentiment with the seeeders, pre¬ 
ferred submitting to the Arian bishops who were 
thrust npon them against their will. Athanasius, 
when passing through Antioch on his return from 
his second exile, acknowledged the Eustatliians as, 
in his view, more consistent iu their actings than the 
Artanizing parly. On the translation of Eudoxius, 
A. j>. 360. from the bishopric of Antioch to that of 
Constantinople, Meletins, then bishop of Sebnste in 
A rmcnia, was chosen as his successor. This man, 
who had risen to considerable fame, had been brought 
up in the communion of the Arians, and as one of 
their party, he bad been appointed to the see of Se- 
baste, and now promoted to the see of Antioch, 
chiefly at the instigation of Acacius. Being natu-. 
rally of a mild, amiable, and benevolent disposition, 
taking no jwrt in the angry controversies which were 
carried on around him, but calmly and faithfully 
labouring in his ministerial work, the Arians and 
Arianizers of his day mistook his silent and gentle 
demeanour for an acquiescence in their heretical 
views. But Meletius was hot long in undeceiving 
them. The circumstances in winch he unexpectedly ( 
showed his entire sympathy with the orthodox party, 
are thus detailed by Dr. Newman in his * Arians of 
the Fourth'Century“On the new patriarch's arri¬ 
val at Antioclt, be was escorted by the court bishops, 
and his own clergy and laity, to the cathedral. De¬ 
sirous of solemnising the occasion, the Emperor him- 
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! ielf had condescended to give the text, on which the The Meletian schism continued for a Ioiij; pe- 
j sssembk'd prel.ttex were to comment. It was the viod. Athanasius ami the Egyptian churches fra- 
i celebrated passage from the Pmverlw, in which Old- tenured with the EuNtatliians, ami nil the more 
gen has piously detected, and the Arums perversely as Meletius refused to communicate with Athann- 
stifled, the great article of our faith; ‘the loot'd hath sins. In this opposition to the Melctinns, the 
created [possessed] Me in the beginning of His ways, Egyptian were joined by the Western churches 
! riefore His works of old.’ George of l^aodtcca. who, ami those of Cyprus. The Eastern Christian*, on 
on the departure of Enxodius, had rejoined the Eu- the contrary, adhered firmly to the Mulctian |mrty. 
Nubians, opened the discussion with a dogmatic ex- Meletius presided at the second general council at 
pianatiou of the words. Aeaeius followed with that Constantinople A. n. 381, and from his venerable 
ambiguity of language., which was the characteristic age, as well as his consistent opposition for many 
of his school. At length the patriarch arose, ami to years to the Arlan heresy, he was selected by the 
the surprise of the assembly, with a subdued manner, Emperor Theodosius to consecrate Gregory of Na* 
and in measured words, avoiding indeed the Nicenc xinnzen bishop o f Constantinople. I till ing the sit- 
Homoousion, but accurately iixittg the meaning of tings of the council, Meletius died, and Chrysostom 
his expressions, confessed the true Catholic tenet, so deeming this a favourable time for putting an end to 
long exiled from the throtie and altars of Antioch. A the unseemly schism which had for ninny years relit 
scene followed, such as might he expected from the in twain the orthodox party, sin-cessfully exerted Ins 
excitable temper of the Orientals. The congregation intluencc with the Egyptian ami Western churches 
received his discourse with shouts of joy; when the in favour of Flax inn, the successor of Meletius, and 
Arian archdeacon of the church running up, placed thus terminated the Meletian schism, 
i his hand before Ids mouth to prevent his speaking; MELKTIANS IN EGYPT, the name of a party 
on which Miletius thrust out his hand in sight of which existed in the Christian church in Egypt in 
the people, and raising first tbreo fingers, and then the, third and fourth centmics, and which was headed 
•me, symbolized the great truth which lie wans uttablo by Meletius, bishop of Lycopolis, in the Tlicltaid. 
to utter. The consequences of this bold confession The dispute which led to the formation ot this 
might be expected. Meletius was banished, and a schism hail regard to tlm best mode of proceeding 
| fresh prelate appointed, Euzoius, the friend of Arias, ecclesiastically in tlie ease of those Christians who 
But an important advantage resulted to the orthodox had fallen away during tin* Diocletian persecution, 
cause by this occurrence; the Catholics and heretics The subject had been already discussed under the 
were no longer united in one communion, ami the Dcciun persecution, and (lypriau had laid down the 
latter were thrown more into the position of schisma- principle (sec LaJ’HKH CmiiaTiANs). (hat all who 
ties, who lmd rejected their own bishop. Such was had in any way departed trow the faith should he 
the state of things, when the death of Constant ins excluded from the ftllowslu'p of the church until 
occasioned the return of Meletius, and the convoca- peace was completely restored, and if tip till that 
tion of the council of Alexandria, in which his case time they had manifested a spirit of sincere eontii 
was considered." tion. they should then, hut not before, be delivered 

Thus scarcely a month had elapsed after his cn- from church censure. Meletius, who had been 
;..Jice on the sec of Antioch, when Meletius found thrown into prison for the cause, of Christ, main- 
himsclf deposed and in exile. Eustathius in the mined among his fellow-prisoners the principles 
meantime had died, but his party suspecting Mete- which had been previously taught l»y Cyprian; while 
tilts of Ariaiiism, from the character of the persons Peter, bishop of Alexandria, pleaded for a more 
who had procured him his bishopric, remained aloof lenient course, particularly towards Christian slaves, 
from him, and continued as a separate body under who had lsien compelled by their masters to oiler 
the presbyter Paulinos, who had officiated for some sarrilico instead of them. This latter prelate luul 
time as their pastor. Lucifer of Cagliari, who was sent for some special reasons abandoned his flunk for 
to Antioch to heal the disputes, widened the breach a time, ami Meletius having obtained his freedom 
among the orthodox by ordaining Pauiinus as bishop from prison, exercised his authority in Egypt as the 
of the Eustathiatus. Thus was laid the foundation of second metropolitan, in the absence of the bishop 
a schism of the most important kind, the Western Peter, and travelling through the whole diocese ol 
and the Alexandrian churches declaring in favour of the Alexandrian patriarch, lie ordained and excotn- 
Pauiinus, and the Oriental church chiefly in favour munieated at pleasure. “He. did not recognize," 
of Meletius. It had been the earnest desire of the says Neander, “ the official power of those to whose 
Alexandrian council to combine the two si*ctious of charge, as PerMcutir., or visitors, the bishop Peter 
the orthodox party by uniting the Eustathians and of Alexandria bad committed the destitute commu- 
the Meletians, but their wishes and their exertions nities. Their different views respecting the proper 
were frustrated by the rash conduct of Lucifer, who mode of treating those who had fallen, or who luul 
afterwards gave rise to another schism, founding a become suspected of denying tiod in some way or 
separate party in the church, called the Locifejuans otlmr, was here, too, probably made a subject of dit- 
(which see), which lasted about Ally years. cussion, or at least used as a pretext; since tin 
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Mutations boasted of representing the pure church 
of the martyrs. Four Egyptian bishops, among the 
imprisoned confessors, declared themselves firmly 
against the arbitrary proceedings of Melctius, who, 
however, took no notice of this protestation. The 
bishop Peter of Alexandria issued a writing to the 
Alexandrian church, wherein lie hade all avoid fel¬ 
lowship with him, until the matter could be more 
closely investigated in connection with other bishops; 
and at length he excluded him—probably after his 
own return—from the functions of the episcopal 
office, and from the fellowship of his church, as a 
disturber of the peace of the communities. Also, 
subsequently to the martyrdom of the bishop Peter, 
A. n. 311, and in the time of the bishop Alexander, 
under whom the Arian controversies broke out, this 
schism still continued to exist." 

Epiphanies says, that when Metatiiis was deliver¬ 
ed from prison, he was banished to the mines of 
Phasnon in Arabia Pet non; and it would Appear that 
even while thus labouring as a slave, he diffused his 
principles among his fellow-bondmen. He ordained 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and kept his fol¬ 
lowers a distinct, body under the title of* the Church 
of the Martyrs.’ At length the council of Nice, 
A. n. 325, found itself necessitated to take into con¬ 
sideration the best mode of putting an end to the 
Melotian schism. The subject was fully discussed, 
and after careful deliberation, the council decided 
that Mclotius should still be permitted to hold the 
title of bishop of Lycopolis, without, howevor, hav¬ 
ing power to ordain either in the city or the country. 
It was arranged, however, that the clergy who had 
been already ordained by Meletius should retain 
their offices, but should bo regarded as inferior in 
rank to those who had received ordination at the 
hands of tho bishop of Alexandria. Meletius died 
soon after the council of Nice, and his followers hav¬ 
ing after their leader’s death refused to submit to the 
decrees of tho council, were persecuted by the bishop 
of Alexandria. John Armpit was chosen to succeed 
as leador of tho sect, and under him tho schism con¬ 
tinued. But it was not very creditable to the Mele- 
tians, nor favourable to their reputation for ortho¬ 
doxy, that they co-operated with the Arians in 
opposing Athanasius. This schism did not termi¬ 
nate before the fifth century. In the account we 
have given of the Meletian schism, we have chiefly 
followed the statements of Epiphanius, in preference 
to those of Athanasius, who was tho avowed enemy 
both of Meletius and his party. 

MELIBCEA, a surname of Persephone (which 
tee). 

MELIORATES. See Falakmon. 

MEL1N.UA, a surname of APHRODITE (which 
see). 

MELISSA, a priestess of the Delphian AptiBo. 
It was also a surname of Artemi'» as the goddess of 
the moon. 

MEL1SSAB, tho nymphs who nursed the infant 


Zeus. Tho word came afterwards to be applied to 
priestesses in general, and more especially to thoee 
of I tender. 

MELITENIAN LEGION. See Legion (The 
Thundering). 

MKL1TON1ANS, a heretical Christian sect which 
arose in the early part of the fifth century, founded 
by a person named Melito, of whom all that has been 
ascertained is, that he taught the strange doctrine 
that God is corporeal, having a body like man, and 
this he founded on the statement of Sacred Scripture, 
that man was originally created in the image of 
God. See Anthropomorphites. 

MELLONA, a divinity among the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, who was believed to be the protector o/ 
honey. 

MELPOMENE, one of the nine Muses (which 
see). 

MELPOMENUS, a surname of IXonymu at 
Athens. 

MEMOlllA, a name given among the ancient 
Christians to a church built over the grave of a mar¬ 
tyr, and intended to be a memorial of him. 

MEMltA, a word often used by the Chaldee Fara- 
phrnsts on the Books of Moses. It denotes literally 
tho Word, and is substituted instead of the sacred 
name of .Jehovah, while they attribute to it all the 
attributes of the Deity. Some suppose that by the 
Mrmra they meant the Second Person of the Tri¬ 
nity, more especially ns it was Afemra, they tell us, 
who appeared to Abraham at Mamre, to Jacob At 
Bethel, and to Moses on Mount Sinai. 

MEN, a god among the ancient Phrygians, who 
presided over the months. 

MENJKON, a Service-Book in the Greek church, 
wliieh contains the hymns and particular services for 
the saints, and for the festivals as they occur in the 
year according to the calendar. It includes also an 
account of the life and actions of each saint added to 
his particular office. The whole work consists of' 
twelve volumes folio, being one volume for each 
month. 

MENAGYUTA3, a name applied to the Agyrtar 
( which see), or priests of the goddess Oybele, because 
every month (Gr. men,) they made their collections 
from the people. 

MENAN1 >UIANS, the followers in the first cen¬ 
tury of Menander, the disciple and successor, as wit 
alleged, of Simon Magus. From the testimony of 
Irenasus, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, we learn that 
Menander claimed to be one of the JEont sent from 
the upper world, or the Pleroma, to succonr the souls 
which were enduring here in material bodies, and to 
enable them to bear up rgainst the machinations and 
the violence of those demons by whom the world is 
governed. He promised to his followers that if 
baptised iif his name, they would be incorruptible 
and immortal, and have the benefit of an immediate 
resurrection. Epipbanius says, that this heresy was 
so absurd, that it never prevailed to any great extent 










Its rounder died a. u. 80, mid nothing more was 
heard of his strange doctrines. See Siuonukb. 

MENDASANS, or Mendai Ijahi, disciples of 
John the Baptist, sometimes called also Christians 
of St. John, but better known in ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory as Hemero-Baptists, or daily Baptists, from their 
frequent washings. In 1780, M. Norberg, a Swede, 
read to the lloyal Society of Gottingen a memoir in 
referenco to this sect, which was supplemented in 
the following year by some observations from M. 
Welch, tending to prove their identity with the dis¬ 
ciples of John the Baptist. Their language ap¬ 
proaches that of the Talmudical Jews, being evi¬ 
dently a dialect of the Chaldee or Syriac. The.ro 
are found near Bussora, a city between Arabia and 
Persia, irom 20,000 to 25,000 families belonging to 
this sect. On inquiry M. Norberg ascertained that 
there was a branch of the Mcndieans still existing in 
Syria at El Merkab, about a day's journey east of 
Mount Libamis. They call themselves Galileans, 
and their number is said to amount to about 14,000. 
M. Norberg received an interesting account of this 
people from Germanus Conti, a Mnronite of Mount 
Lebanon, who was deputy of his patriarch in Byria. 
Wo quote the words of Conti as taken from bis own 
mouth by M. Norberg: “ These Galileans formerly 
dwelt, in sufficient wealth and plenty, in that which 
is called the. Holy Lind; but about a century and a 
half ago, they quitted that country to settio in a 
tract of Libamis called Mercab. They claim John 
the Baptist as their founder, and seetn to hold a mid¬ 
dle station between Jews and Christians. Tho fol¬ 
lowing are their rites. He who presides in sacred 
things, wears a vest and tiara both of camel's skin. 
They also take honey and locusts, alternately, sacra¬ 
mentally : which are distributed as consecrated ele¬ 
ments to tho worshippers present, and are sent to the 
absent, equally, as a religious rite: both these kinds 
of food being taken with the greatest reverence. 
The day on which this is done is held sacred. It is 
proper to abstain from worldly occupations, whether 
of business or of pleasure. A few words are aljow- 
od, but those pious: and if more, they rolotc to the 
Same subject. Bo also, once a-month, they have an 
exhortation in their place of worship; and to this 
they flock with eagerness. The ehief topic of this 
discourse is the ‘ Light of the World,’ always intro¬ 
duced with sentences like those of the Evangelist, 
In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.' This they apply 
to John, and deny to Jesns, Messiah; whom they do 
hot allow to be Son of God, but a prophet, and a fol¬ 
lower of John. Their places of worship are void of 
ornament. They contain neither pictures nor 
statues. 

"Baptism, the rite of initiation, is performed in 
the open air, in a large vessel, a mat serving as a 
screen to the place, at the earliest dawn of day: the 
middle part of the day Is proper to honey and locusts: 
and, at the eloee, at the time of divine worship, they 


light lamps and caudles, aud solemnly' repeat these 
words: 'John, whom we here worship ns our father, 
(institutor) wo beseech thee to be propitious to us; 
to protect us from every hostile power, and to en¬ 
lighten our minds with the light of the true religion, 
as thou hast commanded us to light these luinina 
row.’ After discharging this duty, whoever can 
proceeds to partake of the sacrament already de¬ 
scribed, Those also who are detained at home do 
the mime; although the duty be done in private. 
Twice a-week,». e. on Sunday and Thursday, this is 
never omitted. And the priest, whether standing at 
the altar, or going up into the pulpit, puts on his 
official clothing for tho shoulders and the head, 
lie also holds in his hand a stall'; and delivers an 
exhortation beginning in the Galilean language, but 
proceeding in Amide. Of their ancient language 
all, except the priests, and a few who lmve learned 
it. nre extremely ignorant. But they can say prayers 
by memory, and can repeal certain passages from 
the sacred volume; during which time the doors are 
closed, and proper persons are placed at the entrance. 
During the whole time the utmost respect and silence 
is preserved: the head of the devout is inclined for¬ 
wards, and the hands arc folded together. 

“ Besides this, they also dedicate to John four fes¬ 
tival days in a-year. On the. first, which is his 
birth-day, they dress wheat, they eat grapes, nuts, 
honey, and locusts, with other tilings intermingled. 
And this, in largo dishes filled to the brim, it is cus¬ 
tomary freely to offer, or to plaeo before one another. 
Nor do they take any other food than this during 
this day. After this, the whole having been well 
prepared, having been sanctified by prayer, and 
ha. ing gone round the whole congregation (of who It 
every person present takes part of this vegetable 
fare into in's own dish, raising his head and singing) 
they all make a liberal donation to the priest. 

“Oil that day, when John instituted bis Baptism, 
they repeat this sacred ordinance. They proceed in 
a body to the water, aud among them one who hears 
a standard; also, the priest, dressed in his camel's 
hair ornaments, bolding a vessel of water in his blind 
(hyrlria in matin e*l) he sprinkles each person singly 
os lie comns out of the river, saying, 1 1 renew your 
baptism in the name of our father and saviour John: 
who in this manner baptized the .lews in the Jordan, 
and saved them; he shall save you also. Iaist of all, 
he iitmusrges himself in the water, for his own salva¬ 
tion. After this, the whole assembly resort to the 
place of worship, singing hymns, where they purtake 
of honey and locusts, administered by the priest. 

“ And further, oti the day on which John was de¬ 
capitated, every one laments at the place of woiship 
in these mournful terms: 1 Our most excellent leader 
was on this day slain by command of llerod, and bis 
cruelty!—well he deserves to be consumed (by fire). 
O God, beams!’ 

“ Finally, On that day when, as it is believed, John 
slew a dragon of wondorfnl rise, which issued from 
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the Lake of Tiberias, ami did much mischief, they 
practise a ceremony of lending their cattle and sheep 
in troops round the place of worship, with great joy. 
But the memory of this miracle is celelnated in On 
iilee by those who have ability and wealth sufficient; 
they resort to the spot barefooted ; taking tlicir sick 
with them, who hope to recover health by favour of 
their patron; and when arrived there, they lay them 
in the place of worship. This they do in their old 
residence, which is distant a day's journey from 
Mount Taber." 

Do la Valla supposes that these Christians may 
possibly be the remains of the ancient Jews who re¬ 
ceived the baptism of John the Baptist. They 
j ailego, indeed, that from him they received their 
faith, their religious books, and their customs. But 
their religion seems to hear a later date, being evi¬ 
dently a compound of the Jewish, Christian, and 
Mohammedan systems, and the Arabian prophet is 
actually mentioned by name in some of their books, 
j The chief of their sacred writings is called Divan, 

I which, however, contains no history of the sect, but 
chiefly moral and spiritual treatises. M. Norbcrg, 
after an investigation of the subject for forty years, 
published five volumes quarto of their writings,— 
1815-1818. 

MENDELSOHNIANS. See Anti-Talmudists, 
Jkwh (Modern). 

MENDE8, a deity worshipped among the ancient 
Egyptians in the town of Memlos, which was si¬ 
tuated at the Mendcsian month of the Nile. This 
god was worshipped under the emblem of a coat, 
which, according to Jatilonski, denotes the genera¬ 
tive power of nature, especially of the sun. There 
is no doubt, however, that the term Mendue was 
I used to describe both the liieroglyphicul goat and the 
holy city of Pan. The worship of Memits was 
afterwards transferred from Northern to Southern 
Egypt, and the name of tho deity was changed to 
Mont. 

MENDICANT ORDERS. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, two men, in different places 
about the same time, conceived the idea of founding 
a new religions society on an entirely novel princi¬ 
ple, which was, that all the members should subsist 
wholly upon alms. To establish this kind of com¬ 
munism, Francis of Assisi organised an institution of 
Mendicant friars in Italy under the name of Fran¬ 
ciscans (which sec) 1 ; and a short time afterwards 
Dominic, a native of Castile in Spain, formed an¬ 
other fraternity of tho some kind in the south of 
1 France, which received the name of Dominicans 
i (which see). Both these communities bound thern- 
! selves to possess no property, either individually or 
i in common, but to depend for their livelihood en-- 
! tirely upon begging, and never to acquire even in 
this way more than wa< sufficient for the supply pf a 
single day. The sec of Rome, at first, declined to 
countenance the movement, but U was so generally 
warded with favour by the people, that in A. ». 1203, 


Innocent 111., found hinisiJf obliged to sanction thi 
society and rule of the Franciscans; and in A. n 
1216, his successor, Honorius III., confirmed tlw 
order of the Dominicans. These societies rapidly 
obtained extensive popularity. The Mendicant 
monks found ready access to all classes of seemly, 
even the humblest. They knocked at every door, 
entered every cottage, accommodated themselves to 
the manners and even the prejudices of the working 
classes. To extend their influence still more widely 
they adopted the plan of admitting the laity to a 
connection with their society under the name of 7W- 
tiaries, such persons being hound by no monastic 
vow, but simply pledged to promote, as far as possi¬ 
ble, the interests of the order to which they had be¬ 
come attached, while they themselves were Jiving in 
the world and engaged in their ordinary occupations 
In the middle ji the thirteenth century there was 
almost no place, certainly no province, in which the 
Dominicans and Franciscans had not thcirTertiarics. 
and thus the Mendicants exceeded in influence all 
other monks. 

The high estimation in which the new orders were 
held led to the increase of their numbers to such an en¬ 
ormous extent, that all Euro],e swarmed with begging 
monks, and they became a burden, not only to the 
people, but to the church itself. It soon appeared 
to be absolutely necessary to check the enormous 
growth of these monastic establishments. 1’opc 
Gregory X., accordingly, in a council which lie n»- 
hsmblod at Lyons in 1272, decreed the suppression 
of all the religious orders which had sprung up since 
the days of Innocent 111.,arid thus the •‘extravagant 
multitude of Mendicants," ns Gregory described 
them, was reduced within narrow limits, including 
only the Dominicans, the Praiiriscans, the Carmel- 
tits, and the hermits of Si, Augustine or Avgw-iinian 
Monies. And the reason for this papal interference 
had become ao strong as to force itself upon the at¬ 
tention even of the most careless observer. Their 
progress, both in numbers and influence, was not only 
rapid, but for a time wholly unimpeded. Young 
men, even of the higher classes of society, eagerly 
connected themselves with one or other of the Men¬ 
dicant orders. They threatened, in fact, to overthrow 
the established constitution of the church and the fun¬ 
damental rules of the universities. One seat of learn¬ 
ing, however, that of Paris, at length set itself to resist 
the unreasonable encroachments of the Mendicants 
Pope Alexander IV. issued several bulls deciding in 
their favour against the Parisian university, which, 
in its turn, was ably defended by William of St. 
Amour, who denounced the monks as precursors of 
Antichrist, as mock-saints and hypocrites, having no 
other aim than to bring the whole influence of the 
church under their control. A controversy now 
ensued, the cause of the Mendicants being supported 
by some of their most distinguished men, such as 
Bonarentura, Albertos Magnus, and Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas. The monks prevailed, and tlie work which 
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William of St. Amour wrote against them was con- 
■tanned by Alexander IV. in l‘255, while he him¬ 
self was banished from France, but waa afterwards 
prought back from exile under Clement IV. Tho 
contest on the subject of the Mendicant friars now 
passed away, but the university of Paris still main¬ 
tained tlx; same spirit of freedom which liad long 
characterised its teamed men. 

Abuses of the most flagrant kind sprung up among 
the Mendicants, which attracted the notice even of 
their warmest admirers and friends. Tims Bonaven- 
tura, when appointed in 125tS general of his order, 
published a circular letter addressed to the presiding 
officers in the several provinces, calling upon them 
to do their utmost to remove the. abuses which had 
crept in. Amid all the corruptions, however, which 
were gradually introduced into the Mendicant orders, 
the main idea on which they were founded, that of 
evangelical poverty, became so predominant in its in¬ 
fluence, that multitudes of pcoplo refused to receive 
the sacrament at any other hands than those of fl c 
Mendicants. Thus the ordinary priests were complete¬ 
ly superseded, and for three centuries the two chief 
orders professing the vow of poverty, the Domini¬ 
cans and Franciscans, exercised absolute control 
both in church and state, filled the most distinguished 
offices ecclesiastical and civil, taught in the universi¬ 
ties and churches with undisputed authority, and 
advanced the interests of the Papal government 
with the utmost zeal and success. 

Notwithstanding the prestige which thus attached 
to tho Mendicant monks, we find Nicholas of Ole 
mattgis, in his book on the Corruptions of the 
Church, composed in 1401, representing tlicBC 'cry 
monks as the genuine successors of the Pharisees 
described in the gospels, who, under a show of holi¬ 
ness, concealed all manner of wickedness They 
wero ravening wolves, he says, in sheep’s clothing, 
who put on, for outside show, severity of life, chas¬ 
tity, humility, holy simplicity, hut in secret aban¬ 
doned themselves to tlie choicest pleasures, to a 
dainty variety of luxurious enjoyments. Such yas 
the character of the beggarly friars, who were over¬ 
running every country of Europe in the thirteenth 
century, and found their way even into England, 
where they spread with alarming rapidity. Their 
progress was resisted, though with little success, by 
the university of Oxford and the parish priests, who 
saw their rights encroached upon by the spiritual 
labours of these monks. In this contest Archbishop 
Richard of Armagh distinguished himself by les 
freedom of thought. Oue of the first symptom* of 
the reforming spirit which displayed itself in Eng¬ 
land was hostility to the begging-monks. From the 
flrat, WycKffe was their avowed enemy, and they, on 
the other hand, were the most zealous and the most 
influential organs of the Romish hierarchy. They 
were, beyond all question, the fiercest enemies of the 
intrepid English reformer. In the year 1376 they 
extracted from hia lectures, writings, and sermons , 


nineteen propositions, which they marked as hcreli- i 
cal, and sent them to Rome that they might there j 
be condemned. In the course of tho following year. ! 
accordingly. Gregory XI. issued three hulls, declar- j 
ittg the nineteen propositions to be heretical, and ' 
some of them to he not only inconsistent with the 1 
Catholic faith, but subversive of public order. Thus, ; 
at the instigation of the Mendicant friars, the Pope ' 
called upon the king, the bishops, and the ttnivor- ! 
sity of Oxford to proceed against Wyelifle, and had [ 
tint the duke of Lancaster placed himself at the head 
of his protectors the reformer's career would have 
been brought to an immediate mid violent termina¬ 
tion. To the last he loudly protested against the 
Mendicant orders. As he lay on a siek hod in 13751, 
they dispatched a deputation to admonish him in 
view of death to retract what he had said against 
them. Too weak to rise from his bed, Wyelifle caused 
his attendants to raise him up. and collecting Ids Inst 
energies, he addressed the monks in these words. 

“ 1 shall not die, but live, and ever continue to ex¬ 
pose tho laid practices of the begging-monks.” Hie 
valuable life was prolonged contrary to the expects 
tions of his friends; and as time rolled onward li 
became more vehement every day in his oppositioi 
to the Mendicant a. In a paper put forth in 13X* 1 j 
he declared that he could point out fifty heresies a* 
more in their orders. He charged them with set ! 
ting up ordinances of men above the commandment! ! 
of the living God, following a mode of life which 
was wholly at variance with the example, of Christ, 
abridging the liberty wherewith Christ had made his 
people free, and disturbing the regular parish priests 
in the exercise of their sacred calling. 

Roth the LnUonht in England, and tho Ifnmtm in 
Bohemia, found the Mendicants to be their bittcrcs 
and most violent opponents. The monks themselves, 
however, in I urn were viewed with the utmost suspicion j 
and didike, not only by the bishop* arid priests, but I 
even by the pontills. This was more particularly ] 
the case with the Ikmintenu* and Frnwiscaut. The j 
more rigid of the latter order, who were commonly [ 
called FratrMli, revolted from tlie I’opc and the j 
Romish church, bringing down upon themselves tlm : 
thunders of the Vatican. About the middle, of the, 
fifteenth century, Nicolaus V. violently persecuted 
tliem, and even committed many of them to the 
flames. Bueoeeding pontitls followed the same course, 
but none of them more resolutely than l’aul 11., who 
punished numbers of the rebellious FratrictUi with 
imjhiionment and exile. The two leading sects oi 
the Mendicants abounded in every part of Europe, 
and by their arrogance and impudence, their super¬ 
stition and cruelty, they alienated the minds of the 
people generally from them. They held tlie highest 
offices in tlie church, were ghostly confessors in 
the courts of ail the kings and princes of Europe, ] 
filled the principal chairs in the universities and ] 
schools; and yet by their persecution of the learuei' • 
and the good, for example, Erasmus, Ueucldib, nn< . 
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other*, by the promotion of their own interest* at 
the expense of other*, by their pride, insolence, and 
disgraceful conduct, these very Mendicant Orders, 
which had once occupied a high place in the estima¬ 
tion both of the church and the world, were mainly 
instrumental in driving multitude* to seek deliver¬ 
ance from the tyranny of Koine, and to demand the 
reformation of a corrupt and degraded hierarchy. 

From the very first institution of their societies, 
the Mendicant Orders had carried on an unceasing 
warfare among themselves, and with other monastic 
institutions, particularly the Jesuits. No sooner had 
llm Dominicans atul Franciscans been deprived of 
their respective founders by death, than that most un¬ 
seemly rivalry and contention commenced between 
them for precedence, which continued for centuries. ■ 
This protracted warfare had been preceded by a 
thirty years’ controversy between the Borbonne and 
the Mendicants, -which was only terminated by the 
interference of the I’ope, ordering the university to 
concede all the demands of the monks. The Mult¬ 
ilist controversy also between the Dominicans and 
the Jesuits, the keen dispute among the Franciscans 
about, the origami rule of Ht. Francis, and afterwards 
about the prophecies of Joachim, and last of all the 
fierce opposition of the Fratricclli to the power and 
authority of the Papal See, all show that Uome has 
lmd no worse enemies than the Mendicant Orders, 
which for a time she fondly nursed, until warmed 
into life and vigour, they liavo sought the ruin of 
their benefactor and friend. But amid all the wrongs 
which they have indicted upon the Komish church, 
multitudes of these lazy mendicant friars are found beg¬ 
ging in every Koinun Catholic country, and claim¬ 
ing a character for sanctity founded oil their rags and 
wretchedness. St. Francis was wont to call the 
liegging of aims “ the table of the Lord." At one 
time many of the cities of Europe were portioned 
out into four parts, the first being assigned to the 
Dominicans, the second to the Franciscans, the third 
to the Carmelites, and the fourth to the Augusti- 
iiiaii monks. Luther himself, when ho belonged to 
the laet-meutioned order, was obliged to beg alms 
daily in the town of Krfurth, Though professing to 
adhere to their vow of poverty, the rapacity of the 
mendicant monks in many places excited general dis¬ 
gust. In the famous petition, called ‘ the Supplica¬ 
tion of Beggars,’ presented to Henry VIII., com¬ 
plaining of the eneraachmonts of the mendicant friars, 
their revenues are stated at {43,833 per annum, 
besides their temporal goods; and the supplicants 
add, that “ four hundred years past these friars had 
not one penny of this money." The same grasping j 
avaricious spirit lias characterised the Mendicant 
Orders down to the present day. Travellers in 
Komish countries generally, but more especially in 
Italy, aro eloquent in their denunciations of these J 
indolent, useless monks, who devote themselves to a j 
life of mean and sordid dependence upon (he indue- j 
trious portion of the community. . J 


MENE, a goddess in ancient Greece, who 
over the months. If 

MENELASIA, a festival celebrated at 
in Laconia, in honour of Mcneluus and Helena,^, 
of whom were ranked among the gods by the 
demonians. \ 

MENI, a word which occurs in Is. Ixv. 11, “ But K 
are they that forsake the Lord, that foi-get my h( { j Jv 
mountain, that prepare a table for that troop, 
that furnish the drink offering unto that numbe^ 
(Meni). It has been regarded by many commentatori 
as referring to a heathen god. Professor Jahn thinks 
it may mean fate or destiny, or perhaps may be iden¬ 
tical with the god Manaii (which see), worshipped 
by the ancient Arabians. The term however mentis 
“ number,” as in the handwriting o:i the wall in Bel¬ 
shazzar's palace, and in this view some Jewish writ¬ 
ers interpret the passage in Isaiah as implying, “you 
fill your mixed liquors for Meni," that is, you oiler 
many cups of this delicious wiue according to your 
number of guests. 

MENNONITKS, a sect of Anabaptists (whichj 
see), originated in Holland in the sixteenth century!; 
by Metmo Simonis. This individual, who became!' 
famous in his day, was born in 1605 at Witmarsumj 
in Friesland. Having been educated fur the church,; 
he was ordained in his twenty-fourth year as a Rom-i’ 
ish priest. On one occasion while performing mass, 
he was seized with doubt whether the bread and 
wine even after consecration could be the real body 
and blood of Christ. At first lie tried to dismiss th« ! 
thought as a temptation of the devil, but it often re- 1 
currcd with increasing strength, lie applied himself ; 
to the perusal of the New Testament, and in course!- 
of timu his views completely changed, and lie began lj 
to preach evangelical doctrines to the great edifice-^ 
tioti nf his hearers. His attention having been di 
rectcd to the subject of infant, baptism, he came f 
the conclusion, after much study and earnest prayer, 
that there is no direct warrant for snch a practice in 
the Word of God. In 1536 he resigned his priestly 
office, and renounced all connection with the Church 
of Rome. Though Menno thus felt himself neces¬ 
sitated to abandon Romanism, he was not prepared 
to sympathize cordially with all those who like him¬ 
self liad lifted their protest against corruption and 
error. To hi* peaceful and conciliatory disposition 
it was deeply painful to witness the extravagancies 
into which too many of the Anabaptists had run. 
The disturbances of Munster particularly distressed 
him. Upon inquiry, however, he learned that mul¬ 
titudes of the Anabaptists themselves, while agree¬ 
ing with their brethren in regard to their views of 
the doctrine of Scripture, refused to co-operate with 
them in those turbulent and insurrectionary prac¬ 
tices which had no oilier effect than to bring disgrace 
upon the (Suite they espoused. A considerable num 
her of godly and peaceable persons, accordingly, hold¬ 
ing firmly the religious principles of ihe Anabaptists, 
urged earnestly upon Menno to become their teacher 
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At length he consented, and tor mativ years he con- 
! tinued, amid many dangers and discouragements, 
much poverty and privation, faithfully to discharge 
the duties of this office. Animated by fervent atal 
he laboured with unwearied activity in Friesland, 
Guolderland, Holland, and Germany, as far as Li¬ 
vonia, either planting and strengthening Atmlx-qi- 
tist churches, or reducing them to order, until in 
15til he died at Oldesloe, in the duchy of llolsteiti. 

The Mennonites had now become a large and 
flourishing sect. The warm piety, the indomitable 
eitS^ry, and the unbending integrity of their founder, 
commanded everywhere, the highest respect, and by 
| the combination in his own person of so many esti¬ 
mable qualities, be succeeded in gathering round 

him a numerous bodvof devour and consistent Chris- 
w % 

tiana drawn chiefly from among the more moderate 
! Anabaptists. Those who still bear the name of 
i Mennonites claim to be descended from a parly of 
■ the. Waldcnses. who, driven by petseeution, left 
' Piedmont in the end of the twelfth century, and (led 
j into Flanders, Holland, and Zealand. Hitt the Men- 
; nouites, properly so called, can be traced no farther 
! back than Moimo Sinuuiis in the sixteenth century, 
and while they undoubtedly sprung from the Ana 
baptists, they dissented in several important particu¬ 
lars from the general body hearing that name. They 
i disowned all expectation of a kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, to be set up in the world by violence and the 
destruction of civil authority. They disclaimed the 
expectation of another Pentecostal effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, by which the church would bn restored 
to its original purity. They condemned the licen¬ 
tiousness of polygamy and divorce. They renounced 
all belief that the Holy Spirit would impart to be¬ 
lievers in these latter days the extraordinary gifts 
which belonged to apostolic times. The common 
doctrines held by the Anabaptists were retained by 
the Mennonites, such ns the iiiiscriptural am) in¬ 
valid character of infant baptism, the doctrine of the 
Millennium or thousand years' reign of Christ before 
the end of the world, the inadmissibility of magis¬ 
trates in the Christian church, and the unlawfulness 
of wars and oaths. 

| Towards thu middle of the sixteenth century a 
! controversy arose among the Mennonites on the sub 
j ject of excommunication, a party having arisen among j 
them, who maintained that all transgressor*, even 
j though penitent, should be at once expelled from the 
[ church without previous admonition, and in addition 
to this they held that the excommunicated ought to 
be deprived of all social intercourse with even tlv-ir 
nearest and dearest relatives. The consequence of 
this dispute was, that the Mennonites were split into 
two sections, called respectively by the names of 
die Ftinen, the Fine, and die Cnvhen, the Coarse, 
i The latter section inhabited chiefly a restrict in 
North Holland, called Waterlaud, and hence they 
were often called Waterlandert. They were also 
termed Joharuuta, from John de Itics, who, in 1580, 
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was mainly instrumental in preparing a Confession 
of Faith, declaring the opinions of the body, though 
it was never admitted as an authoritative document. 
The severer sect, again, called the Fine, chiefly in¬ 
habited Flanders, and hence they received the name 
of Flemingt or Fltuuirianx. A dispute soon after 
arose among the Flundrmns themselves, as to the 
offences which properly incurred excommunication, 
and m consequence two sects arose out of the Fine 
Mentionites who were called respectively Fltiudi'inv* 
and Frudtiiulerx. A third sect, who had chiefly 
come from Germany and settled in Holland and the 
Netherlands, received the name of lin-mnn*. In 
course of lime, however, the gieater uiimlier of the 
rs, the Fbindriiine, and the (irrminui be- 
mine merged in the WnUrl'twh rs. while only ft vorv 
lew remained 11 s a fe-patale boilv under the name ol 
Old Filming Iht/iti.'U. Of these iliere are only three 
«.i>iigregations still existing in Holland. 

From their commencement, the sect properly call 
ed Menmmitr .1 were exposed to frequent persecution, 
and compelled to flee from one country to auothei, 
Tliev were dispersed accordingly over ditlcrcnt parts 
of I’.iirope, parlieiilarly Russia, Prussia, and Poland, 
though tlmir principal seat lias always continued to 
he Holland. Many were obliged also, al. ftn early 
period, to emigrate to America, where a considerable 
number of the body are still found. 

The Meimouite Ciuifcssinus of Faith which have 
appeared arc far from exhibiting a unity of doctrine. 
Thus on the important article which regards tin* 
Person of Christ, the Confession of the Coifed Flem¬ 
ish, Friesland, and other Mennonites, adopted A. l». 
Kl.'iii, exhibits no dev iaiion from tlie seiiliinenls of the 
orthodox (‘lunches; but in a 1 Summary of Christian 
Jlncfriiic,' published by the R« v. .1 Gan. the Men 
nmiite minister at Rvswiek, we find an exhibition o f 
undisguised Ariauisiii in these words : “ The incar¬ 
nate Hi. n of God is set forth to us as inferior to the 
Father, not only in his state of humiliation, but in 
tlmt of his exaltation, and as subject to the. Father. 
It must, however, be kept in view,tlmt notwithstand¬ 
ing the incarnate Son of God is inferior to the Fa¬ 
llen, he i*. nevertheless, aeeordiiig to the purposes ol 
the Most. High, partaker of gh.rv with the Father,and 
an object of religious trust and confidence in like man¬ 
ner as the Father." Hitch a statement nil too plainly 
shows, that a party, at least, of the Menrionites had 
sadly fallen away from the purity of tin ir molt* ancient 
Confession of lb.'J2. And not only do some appear to 
have, rn-.ld Atiari views, but the ‘ Hniniuary’ contains 
also low Armiiiinn views on the doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion. Thus *■ God is so well pleased with the perfect 
obedience of the sinless Saviour, that bo will consider 
the anguish and pain to which the Saviour Ireidy 
submitted, and particularly the death of the cross, as 
oquivab.-nt to the punishment, the guilty bad de¬ 
served; and. as the reward of the Saviour’s merits, 
he will lie.stow upon those whom the Saviour acknow¬ 
ledges as hL own, an abundant share of bliss here 
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liter. This is the effect of God's previous mercy 
and love. Tlio sufferings of the Saviour in no re¬ 
spect tended to move find to a favourable disposi¬ 
tion towards mankind; but these sufferings were 
endured to show Ids holy aversion to sin. and to give 
to the world the. strongest proofs of his mercy; and 
thus to inspire the penitent with a perfect confidence 
in him their heavenly rather, Christ died for all 
men in this sense; and that all men without excep¬ 
tion might, partake, upon cotivcr-ion and faith, the 
salvation obtained by him. This salvation is uni¬ 
versally and unrestrictedly offered in the preaching 
of the gospel: none are excluded hut by their own 
fault. That which makes us partakers of the benefits 
of hia death and sufferings is the, union we have in 
his suffering*, his merits, and in his dory.” 

One of the distinguishing tenets of the Mention 
ites, as indeed of ail the Anabaptists, has always 
been the denial of the validity of infant baptism. 
They delay the administration of the ordinance until 
children reach the ago of eleven or twelve, when 
they usually perform it by pouring water upon tlie 
head of the person baptised. In some respects this 
sect resembled the Society of I'Yiends. Thus they 
reckoned it unlawful to take oaths in any eireum- 
stunccs, or to hear arms. They held the doctrine, of 
non-resistance to injury, and maintained that it is 
improper to engage in lawsuits, even to obtain de¬ 
liverance from wrong. They considered it to la- 
inconsistent with the Christian character to aspire 
after worldlv dignity, or to accept of the office of a 
civil magistrate. Their views on these matters hate 
undergone considerable modification. 

The churches of the Dutch Mcnnonites are con¬ 
stituted on the Congfegatiotialist model, aeknow 
lodging no other ecclesiastical authority than that of 
the ministers and deacons of each church. Most of 
(heir places of worship are endowed, but they ac¬ 
cept no support from the Slate. The number ul 
deacons in each church varies from six to twenty, 
according to the number of the members, and they 
are appointed sometimes for life, find sometimes for 
live or six years. There, are also deaeoiu-sses in 
each church, whose duty it is to attend lo the female 
poor. Divine service is conducted in the same way 
as in the Ileformed churches, and in some eases a 
collection is made in the middle of the sermon, two 
hags being carried from pew to pew by tin* ih-ncons, 
the one hag being for the poor, and the other for tin* 
expenses of public, worship. 

The Mcnnonites in Holland form one undivided 
Christian body, and associations of churches arc held 
cliietly about the time of Easter at different places. 
In North llollanff they were formerly convened 
every \oar. hut their meetings are now held less fre¬ 
quently, and some, of the churches decline all con¬ 
nection wish ilie Associations. There is a Mwmon- 
ite college at Amsterdam, in which sonie of their 
ministers are educated, while others have not en¬ 
joyed tlie privilege of a liberal education. The 


pastors arc elected in some places by the members of 
the church, and in others by the elders and deacons. 
Many of the churches have no pastors, but are sup 
pli'-d either by their own elders, or by the neigh 
be iring ministers. Occasionally one minister sup 
l plies several churches. 

■ The difference which exists both in doctrines and 
practices among the. Mennonites are thus noticed by 
Moslicim ; “ The opinions and practices which divide 
the principal associations of Meinumites, if we admit 
those of less importance, are chiefly the following;— 
1. Menno denied that Christ received from the Vir¬ 
gin Mary that hitman body wliidi he assumed; on 
; the contrary, he supposed it was produced out of 
j nothing in the womb of the iimimciilatc Virgin, by 
| the power of the Holy (ihost. This opinion the 
[ Fiii- Anabaptists or the old Flemings still hold tena¬ 
ciously. hut all the othpr associations have long since 
given it up. II. The more rigid Mennonites, after 
the example of their ancestors, regard as disciplinable 
offences, not only those wicked actions, which art 
manifest violations of the law of God, hut likewise 
the slightest indications either of a latent inclination 
to sensuality, or of a mind disposed to levity and 
inclined to follow the customs of the world; a«, for 
example, ornaments for the head elegant clothing, 
rich and unnecessary furniture, and the. like; and 
they think that all transgressors should he excom¬ 
municated forthwith and without a previous admoni¬ 
tion, and that no allowance should he made for the 
weakness of human nature. But the other Meimini- 
itc-.x hold that none hut contemners of the divine law 
deserve cxcnuiimniiratioii, and they only when they 
per!iii.-icionslv disregard the admonition* of the 
chinch. 111. The more rigid Mi-iinouilc.s hold that 
excommunicated persons are to he shunned as if 
they were pests, and are to he deprived of all social 
intercourse. Ilcnee the tics of kindred must lie 
severed, and the voice of nature must he unheeded. 
Between parents and their children, husbands and 
tlie.ir wives, there must he no kind looks, no conver¬ 
sation, no manifestation of affection, and no kind 
offices, when the church lias once pronounced them 
imvvnrtliv of her communion. Hut the more moder¬ 
ate think that the sanctity and the honour of the 
church are sufficiently consulted, if all particular in¬ 
timacy with the excommunicated is avoided. IV 
The tild Flemings maintain that the example ot 
Christ, which has in this instance the force of a 
law, requires his disciples to wash the feet of their 
guests in token of their love; and for this rea¬ 
son, they have been called Podoniptao [Feet-wash- 
ers]. But others deny that this rite, was enjoined hv 
Christ.” 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
a party of Mennonites in Friesland obtained some 
celebrity under the name of (Eckaeallutt, being so 
called from their leader, who taught not only that the 
! strict discipline of Menno ought to be retained, but 
I that there is some reason to hope for the salvation A 
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Judwi and the others who laid violent hand* on our 
Saviour. The errors here referred to are no longer 
held hy any chureh or congregation among the Men- 
nonites. The Waterlanders have in great measure 
renounced tl.e rigid opinions of the early followers 
of Menno, and indeed scarcely dill'er. either in opin- 
j ion or practice from other Christians. They exist 
in two communities in Holland, called the Fri'nhinil 
r.rs and the Waterlumlerx. The, Fleming Chureh in 
Amsterdam was split in 1604 into two parties, called 
from their respective leaders, Gnh>iist» ami -1/>o»- 
toolians. Some years after, the, AYuterlmider Chureh 
in Amsterdam united with the Gulcnists--a party 
which still exists, hut refuses to take the name of 
Meunonite.s. 

The whole, body of Meunonites in Holland does 
not exceed 150 congregations. In Prussia they 
number about 11,000 persons, ami live principally 
in the regions of the Lower Rhine. The Dutch 
Meunonites are chiefly Arminian in their theo¬ 
logy, and some have degenerated into Socininn- 
ism, and even scepticism. A branch of the. body 
exists in Alsace, mostly in the department of Res 
Vosges. A hamlet called Sal in is exclusively in¬ 
habited hy them. They are almost all employed in 
agriculture. They wear a peculiar dress, use neither 
buckles nor buttons, and let the heard grow. Ijn 
married women wear the hair loose, hut married wo¬ 
men gather up the hair and bind it round the head. 
They baptize youth at the age of eleven or twelve, 
not by pouring as the other Meunonites do, but by 
sprinkling. In Russia, there are a few Mennoriiie 
churches, numbering not more than .0,000 or 0,000 
members in all. 

MENNONTTES IN AMERICA. Mennonile 
churches exist in considerable numbers in the United 
States. Many followers of Menno, on (he invitation 
of William I’enn, transported themselves and their 
families into the province of Pennsylvania as early 
as A. in ltW.'t. The emigrants of that year, ami those 
who followed in Itiftft, belonging to the same body, 
settled in and about Germantown, where they elected 
a school and meeting-house in 170H. For .ionic 
years after, a yeaily supply of Mounonite emigrants 
landed on the shores of America, .and before 17.'to 
there were nearly 500 families settled in 1 unicast, r 
county. The viows of the sect were much misrepre¬ 
sented for a time hy their Transatlantic brethren, 
but the prejudices which had been entertained 
against them were to a great extent allayed by the 
translation into English, and publication of the 
Meuuonite Confession, which had lteen originally 
prejiared in 1632 at Dort. This Confession is en¬ 
tirely free from the heretical views which have been 
generally attributed to their founder, as well as from 
those errors which were avowed at a later period in 
the Confession issued by Mr. Gan of Kvmfick. 

The Meunonites in America have three orders of j 
! church-officers—bishops, elders nr ministers, and I 
beacons. All of these are chosen by lot. Their I 


pastors receive no salaries, nor remuneration of any 
kind for preaching the gospel. , 

The Meunonites have spread over a great portion 
of Pcniisx I van in, and throughout the United States 
generally, as well as in Canada. The congregations in 
IVnti'-vhanin are divided into three general eireuits, 
within each of which Iwlf-vearlv conferences are held 
for the purpose of consulting together, and devising 
means to advance the prosperity of the entire body. 
A similar conference is held in Ohio, where the 
Menmmites are very numerous, being eltieily com¬ 
posed of 1’meign immigrants. The members of the 
congregation* in Indiana are chiefly from Switzer¬ 
land. The whole Mcimoniic population in the United 
Wates may probably amount in JgOjKX), lait as they 
keep no records of uicmhci.Jiip, it is difficult to 
state the number of persons net nally in communion 
with the body. It has been calculated, that in all 
America, they have about 210 ministers, 401) 
churches, nml from IiO.OftO to (>(1,000 members, 

MENNONTJ'ES (lin ottMi.ii' in Ami inrA.anew 
Society of Miwhiiii/tx vvliit-li arose in Lancaster comi¬ 
ty, Pennsylvania, in 1K||. It arose in cuuae<{iieuee 
of various individuals In longing to the body having 
become deeply impressed with the thought, that 
their brethren had fallen away from their original 
purity, and did not carry into elfeet the doctrine* 
they had formerly taught and professed. At first 
the number who formed a plan of reforming the 
body was small, hut. it gradually increased, and nfl cl 
much deliberation and prayer, they eliosn John Ilerr 
as their first pastor. They published a Uonfessiim 
of their Faith, which, though more condensed than 
the Mennonile Confession of Kl.’lg, does not mate¬ 
rially differ from it. in doctrine, and maintains the 
same views as to baptism, the Lords Supper, foot- 
washing. exeommiiuication, and other practical points. 
The chief ditl'ei-cnce bet ween I lie Reformed and till; 
Ollie r .Mennonile,seems to be, that the former are 
more si riel and rigid in i enisling no ev il whatever, 
in abstaining from oaths of any kind, in separating 
tliemselve* from all excommunicated per-ons, and 
other practice* on which Merino Fimnnis particu¬ 
larly in-isted. Like the other Mennonitcs they do 
not deem tliemselve* at liberty to keep an account 
of tin ir member*, bulb from a wish to avoid display 
or boasting, and also in order to avoid the sin and 
punishment of David in the matter of numbering Mitt 
people. The Reformed Meunonites, however, are 
known to have, congregations .•'■altered over many 
parts of the United Mates and Canada. 

MEN OF UNDERSTANDING. Fee Hummus 
J j’Ivri.l.Uttl.NCK. 

MENOLOGIOX, the calendar of the Greek 
chureh. 

MENS (Lat, mind,, a deity worshipped by tbo 
ancient Roman* a* a personification of mind. She 
had a temple built to her honour on the capitol, 
and a festival which wa* celebrated on the 8th o( 
June. 
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MEP1IITI8, a goddess among the ancient Ro¬ 
man*, who had a temple >» the Esquilim, on a spot 
which it was considered dangerous to approacii. 
Little i* known concerning thin divinity, though she 
tnay possibly have had some connexion with the 
innphiiic exhalations which abound in some parts of 
the Roman States. 

MERAGE, LEI 1,AT AL (Arab, the night of the 
ascension), a night accounted sacred by the Moham¬ 
medans as being that on which the prophet made his 
journey to heaven. They commemorate this ascen¬ 
sion on tlm 28 th of tlio month Rmjfb. 

MERAItlTES, a family of the Invites on whom 
devolved the duty of carrying the boards of the Ta¬ 
bernacle, and the bars, and pillars, and sockets be¬ 
longing to it, as well as the pillars of the court, the 
sockets, pins, cords, and other utensils. This family, 
as woll as the GershonUe #, was under the care of 
lthamar; and for their convenience they were al¬ 
lowed to have four waggons and eight oxen. 

MEUCAVA, one of the divisions of the Jewish 
Cabbala (which sen). It treats of the knowledge 
of the Divine perfections, and of the celestial intelli¬ 
gences. Masters were not permitted to oxplaiu the 
Afrrmva to their scholars. 

MERCURY, a god who presided over merchandise 
among the ancient Romans. A tomple was erected 
to tiim near the Circus Maximus, and a festival was 
colebrated in his honour on the 25th of May, chiefly 
by merchants. In later times Mercury was identi¬ 
fied with the Creek Hl'.UMFS (which see). He was 
also the god of eloquence ; hence the people of Lvs- 
tra, as wo read in Acts xiv. 12, supposed Paul to be 
Mercury in disguise. 

MERCY (Fraternity OF), a Romish Society at 
Lisbon iu Portugal, instituted for the purpose of 
saying masses for the faithful generally, hut chiefly 
for its own members, 

MERCY-SEAT, the covering of the ark of the 
covenant in the ritual ceremony of the Jews. It 
was made of pure gold, and was of the same length 
and breadth as tlm ark itself. At its two extremi¬ 
ties were placed two cherubim, with their faces 
turned towards each other, and somewhat inclined 
towards the merey-seat. It. appears plain from sev¬ 
eral passages in the epistles of the Apostle Paul, 
that, the mercy-seat was designed to be a typical re¬ 
presentation of Jdsus Christ as the grand medium 
of expiation for the sins of men, ns well as the chan¬ 
nel through which Hod holds communion and fel¬ 
lowship with all his believing people; 

MERIA-PUJAII, an annual festival among the 
Khonda in Orissa, in which human sacrifices were 
offered until lately, when the barbarous practice was 
forbidden by the British government. The victims, 
which are called merios, consist of Hindus procured by 
purcliii'C in the plains by the Panwas, a class of Hin¬ 
du sorutors, who were chiefly employed in supplying 
victims for their masters, the Rhonda. The design 
of this cruel ceremony is to propitiate BurA-Pen- 


nou (which see), their earth-god, and thus to secure 
a favourable harvest. The festival was celebrated 
at Goomsoor, and is thus described in a Matins 
paper in 1838 : “ When the appointed day arrives, 
the Khonds (inhabitants of the hill country) assem¬ 
ble from all parts of the country, dressed in thcii 
finery, some with bear-skins thrown over their shoul¬ 
ders, others with the tails of peacocks flowing be¬ 
laud them, and the long winding feather of the 
jungle-cock waving on their heads. Thus decked 
out, they dance, leap, and revel, beating druniB, and 
playing on an instrument not unlike in sound to the 
Highland pipe. Soon after noon tlic Jani, or pre¬ 
siding priest, with the aid of his assistants, fastens 
the unfortunate victim to a strong post, firmly fixed 
into the ground, and then standing erect, the living 
sacrifice suffers the unutterable torture of having the 
flesh cut off' from his hones iu small pieces by the 
knives of the savage crowd who rush on him and 
contend witli each other for a portion of the gory 
and quivering substance. Great value is attached to 
the first morsel thus severed from the victim’s body, 
for it is supposed to possess superior virtues, and a 
proportionate eagerness is evinced to acquire it. 

*' Women are sacrificed as well as men. A female 
found her way into tho collector’s camp, at Patrin- 
gia, with fetters on her limbs, who related that she 
had been sold by her brother I 

“ The Khonds are in the habit of sacrificing chil¬ 
dren annually at. sowing time, in a most cruel man¬ 
ner, for the purpose of propitiating the demon of 
their worship, and of securing, as they suppose, a 
good harvest hv the blood of their victims. 

“ in January, just before the turmeric shrub is 
planted, the Khonds make the sacrifice alluded to. 
They select us their victims, male, children who are 
devoted from infancy to tiiis purpose, and are sold to 
the chiefs of the different villages. When the ground 
is ready, the victim is led forth, bound to bamboos 
for the better security, and taken into the open plain. 
The cultivators assemble, and at the supposed auspi¬ 
cious moment, commence tho dreadful carnage by 
hacking with knives the body of the truly pitiable 
creature ; each cutting oft' a part as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and hastening with it to the field whose ferti¬ 
lity is the object to be secured. The blood, in which 
the Khonds imagine the virtue of the spell to subsist, 
is then made, by pressure of the hand, to (all in drops 
upon the soil; and the flesh, not yet <. old, is cast into 
the same ground. In hewing the body great care is 
taken not to touch a vital part, for ehould death oc¬ 
cur before the blood is dropped on the field, the 
charm, according to the notions of the people, would 
be lost. 

“ Some of the Khonds, on being expostulated witn, 
asked wliat else they could do, as they should have 
no crops if they neglected to perform this ceremony.” 

Through the combined efforts of the government 
agent, J. P. Frye, Esq., and the missionaries, great 
mini bers of the meria victims have been rescued from 
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the sacrificial knife. In the Report of the General 
Baptist Missionary Society for 1849, it is stated that 
Mr. Frye had been instrumental in rescuing 106 
victims from the horrid death to which they were 
doomed. In the same report the following interest¬ 
ing details are given: “ The last full moon had been 
fixed upon for a very great sacrifice, in anticipation 
of the agent's arrival, (it is the time for sacrificing 
* through the whole sacrificing country.) but lie was 
happily in the midst of them twelve days before, the 
apjtointed time, and the fearful waste of human life 
was mercifully prevented. The torture with which 
the revolting rite is performed in this part of the 
Khond country exceeds, if it Ire possible, tlie worst 
that has been heard of anywhere. The victim is 
surrounded by a crowd of half-intoxicated Rhonda, 
and is dragged round some open space, when the 
savages, with loud shouts, rush on the victim, cut¬ 
ting the living flesh piece-meal from the holies, till 
nothing remains but tho head and bowels, which are 
left untouched. Death has, by this time, released 
the unhappy victim from his torture; the head ami 
bowels are then burnt, and the ashes mixed with 
grain. The efforts of tho government to suppress 
tho abhorred rites of humAii sacrifice and female in¬ 
fanticide among these barbarous people, and in these 
hills and jungles, are in a high degree creditable to 
its character. The revolting rites of sacrifice and 
female, infanticide have, prevailed from time imme¬ 
morial in the impenetrable jungles and inaccessible 
hills of the Khond country. No one etui tell where 
they originated, or compute the frightful waste they 
have occasioned, but it is estimated that, allowing 
these bloody rites to have prevailed from the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era, as they were found 
to prevail when the district was discovered a few 
years since, on a moderate computation the awful 
aggregate would exceed three millions. We have 
thought, and talked, and prayed about, the Khonds, 
and God lias answered our supplications, though in a 
way we did not expect. Who can calculate the re¬ 
sults of so many being brought under'Christian in¬ 
fluence?" The report of the same Society for 185.1, 
mentions the baptism of fourteen of these rescued 
children, after giving evidence of sincere conversion 
to Christ; and it states also that during'the year 
Col. Campbell, the government agent, for ti e sup¬ 
pression of human sacrifices, had rescued 120 vic¬ 
tims, and that, the chiefs and headmen of the villages 
had signed an agreement to abandon the inhuma’i 
practice. 

MERODACH, the name of a divinity worship¬ 
ped by the ancient Babylonians. The prophet Jere¬ 
miah, when speaking of the destruction of Babylon, 
thus refers to this deity, “ Declare ye among the 
nations,‘and publish, and set up a standard; pub¬ 
lish, and conceal not: say, Babylon is taken, Bel is 
confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces; her idols 
are confounded, her images are broken in pieces.” 
Nothing is known concerning the god Merodach ; 
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but we find his name mentioned in Scripture com- i 
pounded wirh other words to form proper names, ! 
as Evil Merodach and Memlach-Baladan. 

MERIT, the old or mythic name among the Din- , 
dus of the Himalaya mountains, especially the most ' 
elevated parts of them, called the Dwalgiri. This was 
the world-mountain of the Hindu system of cosmo¬ 
gony, and the most sacred habitation of the gods. 
The physical universe, as it sprung from the Mun¬ 
dane Egg, was said to consist of three worlds—hea¬ 
ven above, the earth below, and the iuterambiont 
ether. According to a minute division, the universe 
consists of fourteen worlds, seven inferior or descend- 
iog below the world which we inhabit, and seven 
superior or ascending above it, our world being tho 
first of the ascending series, and its habitable portion 
consisting of seven circular islands or continents, 
each surrounded by a different ocean. The central j 
island, destined to be the abode of nitm, is called j 
Jamba-lhrip, and from its centre shoots up the holy i 
mountain At mi, rising to the height of several him- j 
dred thousand miles. This mountain, says Dr. Duff, 
is “in the form of an inverted pyramid, -having its 
summit, which is two hundred times broader than 
the base, eunnmmtod by three swelling cones,—the 
highest of these cones transpiercing upper vacancy 
with throe golden peaks, on which are situate, tho 
favourite residences of tho sacred Triad. At its 
base, like so many giant sentinels, stand four lofty j 
hills, on each of which grows a mango tree several j 
thousand miles in height,— hearing fruit delicious as j 
nectar, and of the enormous sir.e of many hundred 
cubits. From these mangoes, as they fail, flows a 
mighty river of perfumed juice ; so communicative 
of its sweetness, that those who partake of it, exhale I 
the odour from their persons all around to the dis¬ 
tance of many leagues. There also grow rose apple 
trees, whose fruit is • large ns elephants,’ and whose I 
juice is so plentiful, as to form another mighty river, 
that converts the earth, over which it passes, into 
purest gold!" 

The hare of Mmt was supposed to rest upon tho 
abyss of the world-fountain; and regarding the moun¬ 
tain as the cradle of the world, the Hindus not only i 
attached to it peculiar sanctity, but on the sides they j 
excavated little .Virus, and inscribed I lie inside with ! 
the. hievoglyphical symbols of tlu-ir faith and hopes. 

“ It was their firm conviction," sat s Mr. Gross, “ that 
a portion of the essential attributes of the true God¬ 
head lay concealed in the. bowels of this Oriental 
Alp, and that its profound chauus attested his pre¬ 
sence and proclaimed his energy. This idea, appa¬ 
rently so extravagant, will cease to excite out sur¬ 
prise, if we steadily hear in mind that this mountain 
is- the Hindu world-mountain ; ay, the infinite mun¬ 
dane pillar, or Siva-piilar, in which the divinity of 
Siva was cosmogonically embodied, and from which 
the god went forth in the display of his omnipre¬ 
sence and power: as tho sun, he rose and set rat j 
Mcru, and during his reign above the horizon, he j 
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!|of the idea of the Messiah. As the great mass of 
i 'the people were bowed down by the sense of out- 
(ward much more tluui of inward wretchedness, dis¬ 
grace, and bondage, it was chietly a deliverer from 


I the former whom they expected and yearned after, 

; In the Messiah. The inclination to the supernatural 
j took here an altogether worldly shape; the super- 
! Natural, as it pictured itself to the imagination of 
|he worldly heart, was hut a fantastic imitation of 
the natural magnified to the monstrous. Tims the 
! deluded Jews, destitute of a souse for the spiritual 
apprehension of divine things, expected a Messiah 
who would employ the miraculous power, with which 
lie was divinely armed, in the service of their earthly 
justs; who would free them from civil bondage, 
Execute a severe retribution on the enemies of the 
Theocratic people, and make them masters of the 
jvorld in a universal empire, whoso glory it was their 
Special delight to set forth in the fantastic, images 
suggested by their sensuous desires." 

When the Messiah actually appeared in the com¬ 
mencement of the last year of the reign of Herod 
j the Great, the circumstances connected with his 
birth corresponded in a remarkable degree with tho 
, predictions of the Jewish prophets. Thus he bo- 
' longed to the tribe of Judah, and was of the house. 

of David. The prophet Mieah had fixed upon Beth- 
: lehcm as the place of the birth of the. Messiah, and 
events over which his earthly parents had no eon- 
.' trol, led to the literal fullilmcnt of this specific pro¬ 
phecy. Daniel had pointed out the precise time 
when the Messiah should come, and when Jesus 

■ Christ appeared, the seventy prophetic weeks were 
; approaching to their termination. The prophet 
i Isaiah had foretold that Messiah should he horn of 

■ a virgin, that he should be “ despised and rejected of 
: men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief;" 

1 and to whom did these predictions apply, but to 
i Jesus of Nazareth? “The correspondence," says 
: iJishop MTlvaine, “between the several particulars 
related of the death of Christ, and tiny predictions 
scattered through the Bible, is extremely striking. 
The evangelists, in this respect, are but echoes of 
the prophets. I can give but a rapid sketch. These 
predictions include the treaehery and awful end of 
Judas; the precise sum of money for which lie be¬ 
trayed his Master; and the use to which it was put. 
They specify not only the sufferings of Christ, but 
of what they should consist. That his back should 
be given to the smitera, his face to shame and spit¬ 
ting; that lie should be put to death by a mode 
which would cause his hands and his feet to lie 
pierced; that be should be wounded, bruised, and 
scourged; that, in his death, he should be numbered 
with transgressors, and in bis sufferings, have gall 
and vinegar given him to drink; that his persecu¬ 
tors should laugh him to scorn, and shake their 
heads, reviling him, and saying: * He trusted in the 
Lord that he would deliver him; let him deliver 
him.’ Although it was the custom to break the 


bones of those who were crucified, and although the 
bones of the thieves crucified with him were broken, 
yet it was predicted that * not. a bone of him should 
bo broken;’ and moreover, that his garments should 
be divided, and lots cast for his vesture; that while 
he should ‘make his grave with the wicked,’as lie 
did in being buried like the wickod companions of 
his death, under the general leave for taking down 
their bodies from the cross—lie should at the same 
time make his grave 1 with the rich,' as was done 
when they buried him in the sepulclire of Joseph of 
Arimatbea.’’ 

In Jesus Christ, and in Him alone, have all the 
Old Testament predictions concerning the Messiah 
been fulfilled to the very letter; so that nil pretended 
Messiahs are convicted of imposture. Only one 
Messiah is spoken of throughout the whole Jewish 
Scriptures, from the first promise in Genesis to the 
closing predictions of Malaehi. Nor have the pro- 
phets limited themselves to general statements, hut 
they have descended to minute particulars, detailing 
witli preeisioti what tile Messiah was to do and to 
stiller. In addition to the character of the incidents 
mid events which compose the history of the life 
and death of the promised Messiah, they have also 
connected them with certain times and places, thus 
making it next to impossible that they could be imi¬ 
tated by a false Messiah. “ It was requisite, for 
instance,," as lias been well remarked, “that the 
true Mesaiah should come into the world before tho 
destruction of the second Temple, because lie was to 
teach there. It was necessary that be should lay 
the foundations of flic church in Jerusalem, because 
from Mount Sion it was to be diffused over the 
whole world. It was necessary that, the Jews should 
reject him before their dispersion, because such die 
pcrsioii was to bo the ptiiiishiiicnl of their wilful 
blindness. Finally, it was necessary that the con¬ 
version of the Gentiles should lie his work or that of 
his disciples, since it is by this visible mark that the 
prophets point, bun out. Now that the Temple is 
no more, Jerusalem is possessed by strangers, the 
Jews are dispersed, and the Gentiles arc converted, 
it is clear that, the Messiah is come; but it is not 
less manifest that no one else can repeal the proofs 
which lie has given of his coming; and consequently, 
no one else can accomplish what the prophets foretold 
would lie fulfilled by the Messiah." 

Besides, it is plainly intimated in the Old Testa 
inent Scriptures, that when the Messiah should ap¬ 
pear, the sacrifices and rites of the law of Moses 
would come to an end. Now, it is a well-known fact, 
that since the death of Christ, both sacrifice and obla¬ 
tion lmvo ceased. That this is an actual reality no 
Jew can possibly deny, and be finds it impossible to 
give a satisfactory explanation, except on the suppo¬ 
sition that the Messiah Iirb already appeared. Many 
moderate Rabbis, accordingly, admit that the Mes¬ 
siah ie come, but that on account of the (ins of tho 
Jews he lies concealed. Others issue an anathema 
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against every man who Him!) venture to calculate the 
late of hi* corning. Home Jewish writer* allege, 
that a twofold Messiah is to he expected ; one who 
shall appear in a stale of poverty and suffering, and 
another who shall appear in grandeur and glory. 
The first, it is alleged, will proceed from the tribe of 
Ephraim, fight against Gog, and be slain by Armil- 
Ins ; tins second will arise, from the tribe of Judah 
and family of David, will conquer and kill Ar- 
mlllus, bring the first Messiah to life again, gather 
together all Israel, and rule over the whole world. 

MHKHIAHH (False). The prominence which 
the Jew* have always given to the notion of a Mes¬ 
siah, and the constant state of expectation in which 
they have professed to live, have given rise to many 
attempts at fraud and imposture, by individuals, who, 
from time to time, have assumed the title of Messiah, 
and have, in consequence, found numerous followers 
among the .lews. That sueli impostors would appear, 
our blessed Lord expressly predicted in these words, 
Matth. xxiv. 11, "Many false prophets shall arise, and 
shall deceive many." The first in time, as well as the 
most distinguished in power and influence, was Bab- 
CHOCHAn (which sec), who, assisted hy Rabbi A hint, 
revolted against the Emperor Hadrian. In the fifth 
century, another false Messiah appeared in the island 
of Crete, who received the name of Moses Crotensis. 
This audacious impostor gave himself out as another 
Moses, who had come down from heaven to deliver the 
Jews, by leading them through the sea to the Pro¬ 
mised Land. It is scarcely credible that such preten¬ 
sions should have met with the slightest encourage¬ 
ment. Vet we are informed hy I he historian Socrates, 
that so great, was the infatuation throughout the 
towns and villages of Crete, that multitudes followed 
in the train of this would-ho. deliverer. On an ap¬ 
pointed time, Moses having collected his followers on 
the top of a rock, multitudes of the men, women, and 
children plunged hcndlong into the sea, expecting to 
bo miraculously preserved. But as, of course, many 
perished in the waters, those who were still safe be¬ 
came aware that they had been the dupes of a fla¬ 
grant imposture; Meanwhile, Moses found it con¬ 
venient to secure his own safety by a hasty retreat, 
leaving his followers to wonder at their own cre¬ 
dulity. 

During the reign of the Emperor Justinian, in 
A. r>. 530, a false Messiah arose in the person of Ju¬ 
lianas, ■ whom the Jews and Samaritans set up ns 
their king. Justinian, however, having attacked the 
rebels, killed many of them, aud taking their pre¬ 
tended Messiah prisoner, beheaded him. In the 
commencement of the seventh century, Mohammed 
appeared in Arabia, and finding the Jews a very 
powerful people in that country, he endeavoured to 
win them over to his side by professing to be their 
long-expected Messiah. As long as he had any hope 
of enlisting the Jews among his follower*, he made 
the site of Jerusalem the spot to which they 
j fh ould turn in prayer; but when he despaired of 


receiving countenance or support from the Jews, h« 
appointed the Kaaba to be the sacred place towards 
which the worshippers should ever look. When the 
Jews rejected him, he fell from his claims to be the 
Messiah, and declared himself to be the prophet of 
God sent to restore the only pure faith, that of Abra¬ 
ham, the father at once of their nation and of hi* 
own. 

Another false Messiah appeared in Spain in the 
eighth century, under the name of Serenas, who at¬ 
tracted numerous followers, promising to conduct 
them to Palestine. The career of this impostor 
however, was speedily cut short, he and many of his 
followers having been put to death by the Saracens. 
After this no similar pretender appeared for a long 
period. At length, in the twelfth century, several 
false Messiahs successively arose in different coun¬ 
tries. In a. D. 1137, one appeared in France, and 
at about the same time another in Persia. Both of 
them were successful in attracting crowds of ardent 
admirers, who, however, were speedily dispersed, and 
the impostors themselves slain. At COrdova in 
Spain, a Jewish enthusiast occasioned no small com¬ 
motion in A. t>. 1157, hy claiming to he the Messiah; 
and in A. I>. 11(57, the Jcwb, in the kingdom of Fez, 
were visited with severe persecution, in consequence 
of the appearance of another individual who made 
similar pretensions, while, in the same year, an Ara¬ 
bian impostor attempted to suppoit his claims to tlifl 
Messiahship, by pretending to work miracles. Many 
were caught in the delusion and subjected to severe 
punishment. Hnon after a false Messiah arose be¬ 
yond the Euphrates, who founded his pretension'- on 
the circumstance, that he was cured of a leprosy in a 
single night. In A. I). 1174, a magician and impos¬ 
tor, called David Ahnasse.r, arose itt Persia, who 
alleged that he was the Messiah, and as a proof of it, 
he pretended that ho could render himself invisible. 
Notwithstanding this power of escaping from the 
hands of his enemies, however, lie was soon taken and 
{nit to death, and a heavy fine was laid upon the 
Persian Jews. Another of these false Christs made 
his appearance in Moravia in 1176, and his impos¬ 
ture being readily detected, he was slain. In 1199, 
a learned Jew came forward in Persia calling himself 
the Messiah. This impostor, who was called David 
el David, headed an army, hut was taken and im¬ 
prisoned, and having escaped he was afterwards 
arrested and beheaded. Mainionides mentions an¬ 
other Jew who made similar claims; hut he enters in¬ 
to no details as to the history and doings of this pre¬ 
tender. It would appear that, in the course of the 
twelfth century, no fewer than ten false Messiahs 
arose and brought severe trials and persecutions up¬ 
on the Jews in different parts of the world. 

After this period several impostors from time to 
time appealed, who claimed to be the Messiah pre¬ 
mised to the fathers, but they made little impression 
on the minds of their brethren the Jews. Thus a 
Jow, named Ismael Sophus, deceived a few pettypw 
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fat Spain in 1497, but he soon perished, and his few 
followers were dispersed. Three years afterwards a 
German Jew, colled Rabbi Letnlcui, declared him¬ 
self to be the forerunner of the Messiah, and pro¬ 
mised his brethren that in the course of a year they 
should be transferred in a liody to Palestine. The 
disappointment of his expectations in this matter 
effectually cured him of his delusion. In 1501), a 
Jew of Cologne alleged himself to be the Messiah; 
and the same claim was put forth by Kabbi Solomon 
Malcho, but his fraudulent pretensions wero visited 
^ with capital punishment by Charles V., the king of 
Spain. In 1615, a false Messiah arose among the 
Portuguese Jews in Hindustan; and another ap¬ 
peared in the Low Countries in 1624, who made 
great pretensions, promising to destroy Rome, and 
to overthrow the kingdom of antichrist and the 
Turkish empire. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of tho mo¬ 
dern Jews, that there are calculated to have arisen 
; since the dispersion no fewer than sixty-four false 
j Messiahs. The most remarkable perhaps of the whole 
i number was Bubhathai Sevi of Smyrna, who declared 
! himself publicly A. 1 >. 1648, to be Messiah of the 
house of David, who should soon deliver Israel from 
, tho dominion of Christians and Mussulmans. “The 
Messiah,” he declared, “ is at hand, and ere long 
will assume the turban and crown of the Sultan as 
the Cahbala has declared. Then, for some, time ho. 
will disappear, to seek, in company with Moses, the 
ten trilies hidden beyond the river Sabbation, and to 
bring them imek. Then, riding on a lion, descended 
from heaven, whose tongue is like a seven-headed 
serpent, he will enter Jerusalem in triumph, after 
having destroyed a multitude of his enemies by the 
breath of his mouth. Then will take place the 
descent of the Jerusalem from on high, adorned with 
gold and precious stonc.s, in which Messiah himself 
will offer sacrifices; then shall happen the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, with many other events which can¬ 
not now lie revealed." The fame of the false Mes¬ 
siah of Smyrna spread rapidly throughout both 
Europe and Asia, so tiiat the Jews unwittingly ful¬ 
filled the declaration of the true Messiah, John v. 
43, “ I am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive 
me not: if another shall come in his own narhc, him 
yu will receive.” Sabbatliai Sevi ended with em¬ 
bracing the faith of Islam, which he openly pro¬ 
fessed for ten years before his death. From this 
man arose a sect combining Cabbalistic Judaism with 
Mohammedanism, under the name of Sabdatuaists 
(which see), who survived their founder more than 
a century; and from them sprung the Chasidim 
(which see) or saints. 

[ The last false Messiah who attracted any consi¬ 
derable number of followers was Rabin Mordecai, 
a German Jew, who first set forth his claims in 1682. 
For a time he succeeded in deluding many, but the 
fraud was soon detected, and he was under the ne 
resaity of escaping from Italy to Poland, where be 
U. 


was lost sight of, and his history from that period is 
unknown. 

MES3-J01IN8, a name given formerly in Eng¬ 
land to chaplains who resided in the houses of the 
wealthy. 

METAGEJTNIA, a festival celebrated at Mclita 
by offering sacrifices to Afiullo, and supposed to lie 
kept in memorial of tho emigration from Melite to 
Diomis. 

METANGISMON1TES. See TIikkacitkh. 

METATllON, an angel frequently mentioned by 
the Rabbinical writers, and to whom they ascribe 
more illustrious prerogatives than to any others of 
the heavenly host. Ono Rabbi savs, “ The angel 
Metatnm is the king of angels." Another alleges 
that this angel “ ascends up to the throne of glory 
above nine hundred firmaments to carry up the 
prayers of the Israelites." lie is supposed to have 
boon the angel who conducted the Israelites through 
the wilderness. It has been alleged by some writers 
that the Rabbles must have regarded the Afutiilrnn 
as a divine and eternal subsistence, in essence and 
quality corresponding witli what Christians under¬ 
stand by tho second personality of the Godhead. 
Various Rabbles consider Enoch to have been A/rto- 
tron, and ono tells us, that when this ancient prophet 
wits in the course of ascending to heaven, the vari¬ 
ous orders of angels “ smelled the scent of him 5,380 
miles off, and were, somewhat displeased at the. in¬ 
troduction or intrusion of a human being into their 
superior world, till God pacified them by explaining 
the cause of Ids translation." 

MKTAWILA11, a heretical sect of Mohamme¬ 
dans, who maintain that the allegorical and not the 
literal meaning of the Koran is to regulate the opi¬ 
nions of the faithful. These Mohammedan allego- 
rists are principally to be found in the district lying 
to the south and east of Tyre 1 . Some of them are 
found also in the regions contiguous to the sources 
of the Jordan, and in Gndo-Syriu proper. Like the 
Persians they are &eh!it<x, ami recognize the supreme 
lmdmato of Alt. Dr. Wilson tells us that they are 
nearly as scrupulously observant of the rites of caste 
in regard to cleanness and uncleanucss as the Hin¬ 
dus. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. Sec Tiiansmhi ration. 

METHODISTS, a name of considerable anti¬ 
quity. It was applied in the first instance to a class 
of physicians who arose about a century before the 
Christian era, and were so-called herause they in 
traduced greater precision and order into the science 
of medicine. The word was not introduced, how¬ 
ever, into ecclesiastical use until the seventeenth 
century, when it c-atne to be applied to a class of 
Romanists, who sought to he more precise in their 
controversies with Protestants. In the same cen¬ 
tury, we find the term used to denote also certain 
Protestants who were more strict and regular in 
their general bearing. Dr. Cslamy says, “ The} 
called them who stood up for God, Methodists.' 
2m 








METHODIST (African) EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


For more then a century pant the word Methodists 
is used to denote certain specific societies or deno¬ 
minations of Christians in Great Britain and America. 

METHODIST (African) EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, IN AMERICA. Tins church is com- 
' monly known by the name of the Zion Wesley 
Methodist connection. The mother church of this 
denomination was founded in the city of New York 
in 1796. It arose in consequence of the coloured 
members connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New York feeling their privileges and 
usefulness diminished by the prejudices entertained 
I against coloured people by the whites. After bear¬ 
ing for a time their degraded situation among their 
fellow-Christians, they resolved to liave a separate 
meeting on an independent footing. Bishop Asbury 
gavo his consont to the movement, and a temporary 
place of worship for the coloured people connected 
with the Methodists was speedily obtained, where the 
services were conducted statedly by three licensed 
preachers in the interval between the Sabbath ser¬ 
vices in the white Mothodht Church. In this way 
they avoided all interference with the regular hours 
of worship among their brethren, while they en¬ 
joyed the privilege of a separate service of their own. 
At length in 1799, the number of coloured members 
had increased to such an extent, that they resolved 
after mature deliberation to form themselves into a 
separate ami distinct religious body, under the name 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, though 
•till undor the government of the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church. A place of worship was erected by 
them accordingly In New York by the name of the 
Zion Church. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church having 
been now established os a separate religious body, 
ati agreement was formally entered into, whereby 
they were rendered distinct from the whites in their 
temporalities, but under the spiritual control of the 
white General Conference. Matters continued in 
this state for a number of years, and the coloured 
Methodists rapidly increased both in uumbers and in¬ 
fluence. At length, in 1820, the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church passed a resolu¬ 
tion, the effect of which would bo, were it carried 
into effect, to give the preachers more power over 
the temporalities of the church. This resolution was 
received with great dissatisfaction by a large body of 
the white Methodists, and it was viewed with still 
greater alarm by the coloured Methodists, who felt 
convinced that it would prove a serious hindrance to 
their prosperity and success, by transferring their 
property into the hands of Methodist preachers in 
Conference. To protect themselves, accordingly, 
against this dreaded result, the coloured Methodists 
lost no time in withdrawing Zion church from the 
control of the white bishops and Conference. 

Thus rendered entirely independent of their white 
brethren, the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
proceeded to make their own ecclesiastical'arrange¬ 


ments. Not having ordained ministers among them 
to take pastoral charges, they elected elden to act 
in {dace of ministers. At the same time they ap¬ 
pointed a committee to form rules of discipline drawn 
from those of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
body was now joined by several other churches, and 
on the 21st June 1821, the first Annual Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church was held in 
Zion chuTch in New York. The number of ministers 
in attendance was twenty-two, and the number of 
membors reported at the Conference wae 1,426. At 
the next Conference elders were ordained by the lay¬ 
ing on of hands. In 1838, the Conference elected 
the Rev. Christopher Rush to the office of permanent 
superintendent for four years; and the office has 
been continued ever since, the superintendent being 
elected every four years by the suffrage of the mem- 
hers of the General Conference. 

The doctrines of this body of American Methodists 
are of a low Arminian character. Tims, in their au¬ 
thoritative statement of principles, they mention 
Christ as “ having made full redemption for all men, 
on the condition of obedience to God." They say 
also, that “ we produce good works as our duty to 
God ; and then the merits of Christ are bestowed up¬ 
on us." Among tho sacraments they enumerate 
holy matrimony, placing it ou the same footing with 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. They practise en¬ 
tire temperance, all use of spirituous liquors being 
prohibited, except in case of necessity. They bind 
themselves to avoid all trnflie in slavery in ruv way. 

The General Conference of the body, which meets 
every four years, is composed of all the travelling 
ministers of the connection. The Annual Confer¬ 
ence consists of the travelling ministers of a dis¬ 
trict. There is an Annual Conference held in New 
York; another in Philadelphia; a third in Boston ; 
and a fourth in Baltimore. There is also a Quar¬ 
terly Conference, a Monthly Meeting of the trustees 
of each church, and a Leaders' Meeting, which meets 
monthly, and is composed of ail the class leaden 
and class stewards. 

The ecclesiastical functionaries of this church are, 
1. The superintendent. 2. The elder. 8. Deacon. 
4. Tho licensed preacher. 5. The exhorter. 6. The 
class leader. Besides these there are trustees and 
stewards, who are strictly temporal functionaries. 

METHODIST (African) EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. This church was found¬ 
ed in Philadelphia in 1816. Its organisation was 
effected in a convention held for ecclesiastical pur¬ 
poses by a large number of coloured persons who 
had seceded from the Methodist Episcopal church, 
both in Philadelphia and Baltimore. Like the church 
described in the last article, this church had its ori 
gin in the oppression and ill-treatment which th< 
coloured 'Methodists endured at the hands of theii 
white brethren. For many years, indeed, they were 
subjected to a systematic persecution on the part ot 
those who professed to be their fellow-Christiana 
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At last a General Convention was held in Philadel¬ 
phia, which was largely attended by coloured people 
from Baltimore and other places, and taking into 
consideration their grievances, they passed a resolu¬ 
tion that the people of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
all other places, who should unite with them, should 
become one body under the name and style of the 
41 African Methodist Episcopal Church." 

As tho separation of this church from the Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Church involved no difference in doc¬ 
trine or practice, the Convention hold in Philadel¬ 
phia in 1816, adopted the same doctrines, discipline, 
and general government as the church they had left. 
They differ only in a few not very important parti¬ 
culars. Thus they have no presiding elders, simply 
because they arc not able to maintain them. Their 
loeal preachers, also, are eligible to membership in 
the Annual Conference, and as such are entitled to 
all the privileges of the itinerant members. The 
most important point of distinction, however, between 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
church from which it seceded, is, that, their local 
preachers liavo a seat, voice, and vote in the General 
Conference, when sent there as delegates from the 
Annual Conferences to represent the lay members of 
the church. For every four hundred lay members 
there is one local preacher in the General Confer¬ 
ence. 

The first Annual Conference of the body was held 
at Baltimore in 1818, when the whole number of 
preachers in the connection was twenty-three, and 
the whole number of members was 0,778. In 1847 
there were upwards of 300 preachers, seven Annual 
Conferences, and upwards of 20,000 members, ex¬ 
tending over thirteen States. 

METHODISTS (Cai.vimstic), a class of Method¬ 
ists in England which dorive their name from their 
j profession of adherence to the Calvinistic views of 
I Whiteficld, as opposed to the Arminian views of 
! Wesley. Both those eminent servants of Christ, 

! animated with an earnest desire to revive the cause 
j of true vital godliness in the land, laboured with un- 
! broken harmony for several years in preaching the 
I gospel, and labouring for the conversion of bouIs, 
both in Britain and America. It was not, indeed, 
until 1748, that the two great founders of Methodism 
separated from one another, thus dividing tho So¬ 
ciety of Methodists into two distinct communities. 
Mr. Whitefield hod all along been known to entertain 
those opinions on the great doctrines of Christianity, 
which are usually termed, in their aggregate form, 
Calvinum; but Mr. John Wesley, in the course of 
his preaching tours, often avowed Arrmnicm senti¬ 
ments, and even boldly attacked the doctrine of elec¬ 
tion. For a time various attempts were made to re¬ 
concile their conflicting opinions, and bring about a 
complete agreement between the parties, but this 
was found to be impracticable, and an open rupture 
took place, Wesley steadily and skilfully constructing 
the elaborate system of Wesleyan Methodism, and 


Whitefield prosecuting his great work as an itinerant 
missionary of the cross, without the slightest desire 
to be the founder of a sect. Though separated from 
hia former coadjutor in the evangelistic work, ho con¬ 
tinued to labour witli the utmost ardour and assi¬ 
duity, while thousands flocked to listen to his power¬ 
ful ministrations, and lie was thus the means oi 
enlarging the congregations of many dissenting min¬ 
isters, as well as evangelical clergymen in the Estale 
fished Church. On one occasion ho preached at 
Moortields in tho midst of the multitudes who weic 
assembled there at. the fair on Whit-Monday, and so 
manifestly did the Lord bless his labours, that lie 
says in speaking of it, “ We retired to tho Taberna¬ 
cle with my pockets full of notes from persons 
brought under concern, and read them amidst tho 
praises and spiritual acclamations of thousands, who 
joined with the holy nngelK in rejoicing that so ninny 
sinners were simtclipd in such an unexpected, un¬ 
likely place and manner, out of the very jaws of tho 
devil. This was tho beginning of the Tahentaclu 
Society.” 

In the winter of 1755, Mr, Whitefield was asked 
by some, friends to preach regularly at. & licensed 
chapel in Long Acre, lie consented to preneh 
twice a-wcek and to read prayers. Crowds attended, 
and the enemies of the. truth were so enraged that 
they made systematic efforts to annoy and insult tho 
preacher. In consequence of the difficulties thus 
thrown in Ins way, it was resolved by some of his 
friends and followers to build a place of worship 
sufficient to accommodate a large number of people, 
and where lie might officiate without any likelihood 
of being disturbed in the proclamation of his Mas¬ 
ter’s message. Tottenham Court Chapel, accord¬ 
ingly, was erected, and formally opened for public 
worship in November 1756. Jii addition to the two 
great chapels thus built in the metropolis by the 
followers of Whitefield, additional places of worship 
in the same connection have since been built in dif¬ 
ferent towns throughout England, in many of which 
the English Church .Service continues to he rend. 

After the apostolic labours of Mr. Whitefield had 
been brought to a close by his death in New Eng¬ 
land in 1769, the Calvinistic Methodists not being 
united into a sect, continued individually, or in se¬ 
parate congregations, to hold the opinion* of their 
founder. It has been alleged by l>r. llaweis, that 
their numbers in I860 amounted in the aggregate to 
os many as the Arminian Methodists. The congre¬ 
gations ore formed on the Independent principle, 
each defraying its own expenses and managing ita 
own concerns. The Tabernacle in Moortields, and 
the Tottenham-court chapel, are managed by trus¬ 
tees ; but their affairs are arranged on the Congre- 
gationalist plan. It ia difficult indeed to distinguish 
the body generally from the Congregatlonalkt Dis¬ 
senters. 

With the exception of tite few separate congrega¬ 
tions scattered throughout different towns in Eng- 
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Und who hold the Calvinistic principles of White 
field, his followers are found under two distinct 
denomination!* ; the one called HiintiNOdOn’s 
(Countess of) Connexion (which see), and the 
other the Welsh Cai.vinimtio M etiiodihtb. See 

' KTitoiiiHTH (Welsh Calvinlstk ). 

METHODISTS (Camp), a name given to those 
members of the Methodist body in the Western 
Stales of North America, particularly Kentucky, 
who towards the beginning of thu present century 
adopted Ciunp-Meetings as a means of promoting 
revivals of religion. Dr. Miller of Princeton Col¬ 
lege states it as his opinion that these meetings 
began in the Presbyterian church; that they were 
first adopted from a kind of necessity in a country 
where houses for public worship were few and of 
small size, and of course altogether insufficient for 
receiving tlm great crowds which collected on par 
ticular occasions, and who were in a state of mind 
which prompted them to remain a number of 
days at the p!ae,e of meeting. In such circum¬ 
stances encampment in the open aii seemed to bo 
unavoidable. But what was begun from neces¬ 
sity was afterwards continued from choice; Camp- 
Meetings being found to furinmi admirable means 
for the propagation of strong excitement. The Me¬ 
thodists in Kentucky adopted the practice from their 
Presbyterian brethren, and retained it for many 
years, thus giving rise to the name of Camp-Met 1 '*' 
dists. The meet itigs which gave origin to the name, 
wore often scone if the most painful excitemen.. 
Persons were occasionally seen to fall to the ground 
as suddenly as if (hey ..ad imori piere* ,1 through the 
heart with a bullet or a sword; others when falling 
would utter a sluick ami 1 hiring hours still and 
silent; others would weep and moan mournfully. 
Throughout the United States, Camp-Mootings are 
far more rarely rcsortod to even in seasons of revi¬ 
val than they wore in thu early part of the present 
century. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUKCH IN 
AMERICA. Methodism may be considered as hav¬ 
ing arisen in America at as early a period as in 
England. Both the founders of Methodism, John 
Wesley and George Wlmetield, laboured for a long 
time as clergymen of the Episcopal Church in Geor¬ 
gia. The first Methodist Society in America was 
established in New York in 1766. The cir'uin- 
stances which led to i*s original formation ar*> deeply 
interesting. They are thus described l>y the Rev. 
Dr. Bangs: “ A few pious emigrants from Ireland, 
who, previously to thoir removal, had been members 
of the Methodist society in their own country, 
landed in this city. Among their number was Mr. 
Philip Embury, a local preacher. Coming among 
strangers and finding no pious associates with whom 
they could confer, they came very near making 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience.* In 
this state of religious declension they were found the 
next year on tho arrival of another family from Jre- 


I land, among whom was a pious ‘mother in Israel,’ to 
whose seal in the cause of God they were all in¬ 
debted for the revival of rhe spirit of piety among 
them. Soon after her arrival she ascertained that 
those, who had preceded her, bad so far departed 
from their ‘ first love, 1 as to be mingling in the frivo¬ 
lities and amusements of the world. The knowledge 
of this painful fact excited her indignation; and, 
with a seal which deserves commemoration, she sud¬ 
denly entered the room in which they were assem¬ 
bled, seized the pack of cards with which they were 
playing, and threw them into the fire. She then 
addressed herself to them in terms of expostulation, 
and turning to Mr. Embury, she said: ‘ Ye” must 
preach to us, or we shall all go to hell together, and 
God will require our blood at your hands 1’ This 
pointed appeal had its intended effect, in awakening 
his attentio* **■ the peril of their condition. Yet, as 
if to excuse . .mself from the performance of an ob¬ 
vious duty, he tremblingly replied: ‘ 1 cannot preach, 
for 1 have neither a house nor congregation. 1 
‘ Preach in your own house firs , and to our own 
r mpany, 1 was the reply. Feeling the responsibility 
of bis situation, and not being abb any longer to 
resist the importunities */ his 1 eprove" Iu> consented 
to comply with her rci ( .cat, and aeconlingly lm 
preached his first sermon * in his own .urr-d nouse,’ 
to five persons only. This, if is believed, was the 
first .V uhodist senium ever preached in America. 

‘‘As they continue* to assemble together for 
mi . 111 .' ouificAtimi 0 'heir numbers were gradually 
increased, and hey were comforted and strengthen!-, 
by 1 exhorting one another daily.’ iWwitnsta. ding 
the fewness of their number, and the secluded man¬ 
ner m which they held their met ngs. iliey very 
soon began to attract attention, and they l .-ordingly 
found that they must either procira a larger place, 
or preclude many om their ineotngs win were do 
si .ms to attend. 

“This led iiietn to rent a m of larger dimen 
sioris in the •■eighbourhood, the expe* ,* of which 
was pnid tiy v.mintary contributions. An event 
happened soon afrer they began • i assemble in this 
place, which brought them into more public notice, 
and attracted a greater number of hearers. This 
was the arrival of Captain Webb, an officer of the 
British army, at that time stationed in Albany, in 
tho State of New York. He bad been brought to 
the knowledge of the truth, under the searching 
ministry of the Rev. John Wesley, in the city of 
Bristol, England, about the year 1765; and, though 
a military character, such was his thirst for the sal¬ 
vation of immortal souls, that he was constrained to 
declare onto them the loving kindness of God. 

“ His first appearance as a stranger among the 
'little flocjk 1 in the city of New York, in bis militaty 
costume, gave them some uneasiness, as they feared 
that he had come to ‘ spy out their liberties, 1 or to 
interrupt them in their solemn assemblies; but when 
they raw him kneel in prayer, and otherwise parti- 
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eipate with them in the worship of God, their fear* and the first sermon was preached in it October 30, 
were exchanged for joy, and on a farther acquaint- 1768, by Mr. Embury. This, therefore, may be con- 
ance they found Captain Webb had ‘ partaken of sidered as the beginning of Methodism in this coun- 
like precious faith* with themselves. He was ae- try.” 

cordingly invited to preach. The novelty of his While this church was in course of living built, 
appearance in the badges of a military officer, excited the members of the Methodist body in New York 
no little surprise. This, together with the energy addressed a letter to Mr. Wesley, urging upon him 

with which he spoke in the. name of the Lord .lesus, to send from Europe a supply of preachers. Twc 

drew many to the place of worship, and hc.uee the were accordingly despatched to America, namely, 

room in which they now assembled, soon became too Richard Bom-dmaii and Joseph Pilmore. These 

small to accommodate all who wished to assemble, wore the first regular itinerant preachers who crossed 
But what greatly encouraged them was, that sinners the Atlantic. On tlioir arrival, Mr. Boardmati was 
were awakened and converted to God, and added to stationed in New York, and Mr. Pilmore in Phila- 
the little Society. dolphin, from which cities they made occasional ex- 

“Ti iceommodate all who wished to hear, they cursions into the surromiding country. About the 
next hired a rigging-loft in William Street, and fitted same time, Mr. Robert St raw bridge" another local 
j it up for a place of worship. Here they assembled preacher from Ireland, emigrated to the United 
j for a considerable time, and were edit!' 1 in faith and States, and settled in Frederick county, Maryland. 

| love, under the labours of Mr. Embury, who was The Methodist cause now made rapid progress, und 
I occasionally assisted by Captain Webh. in 1771 Mr. Wesley sent over from England Mr. 

“While the Society was thus going forward in Francis Anbury and Mr. Richard Wright to the 
;! tie ir ‘work "f faith and labour of] >ve* in New York, help of their brethren in Amorim. Tim arrival of 
! ' ‘A < »!> made excursions upon Ling Island these energetic and efficient labourers lent great ml- 

d even went -s I: is Philadelphia, preaching ditional impulse to the work. Mr, Asbury in par- 
j. 'b tr, .«:i" be could find omming, the gospe.l of the tieular, by itinera, ..ig through the country, and 
: : oti of l.i.vC and f-'>:<•*,, atrended bis labours, many preaching in the, cities, roused his fellow-labourers 
* h dug svaketu d t) a sent-* of their sinfulness through to greater earnestness und activity ; and hence many 
is pointed m ttry, and'■ ei brought to tho * know- new Methodist Societies were established in various 
I *d, corral* ; on by I fie remission of sins.’ In i.on- , parts of country. 

"iiencc of in? accession of r inbers to the Socie'v, | i’btiH tint good work went, on until the arrival of 
i he continuf inert arc those who wished to Mr. Lankin, who having been appointed to sttpersc le 
u. tr the word, the riggi.ig-ioft ...caino al* » too Mr. Asbury as ■*eno , Hl superb ‘"iident, held the first 
i siuslj, and they began <o consult toget'-er on ihe Conference in i n idelphia on the 4th of July 1773, 
I lOpricty of building a house of worship. at which time thei. were ten i mvell-ng preachers, 

“ But in the n*" •*> sbre-'tit of t'-is pie'ts under- and 1,lfi0 inembers in the vnri-us • ■a’ieties. At this 

i taking man. Hi were to tie encountered. Conference they adopted the Wesleyan plan of sla- 

jj .'ha mem 1 , s i*. »’■(%-»<*».. »vi lutt few m ti< 'ng the preachers, and taking minutes of their 

■ lumber, in o-m-V class, and, of j proceedings. Matters now went, steadily forward, 

1 course, iiiul "mt i him. tia;utancg aim inttin iieo j and a Methodist meeting house was built in the city 

! in the eonnumi y Fn ' ' tine they wore hi | of Baltimore early in the year 1774, Year aftei 

i painful suspense. But' . • r; (P’da .ating on [ year the Conference reported an increase to the 

the most,suitable met.' • .. im t accomplish • number both of preachers and of members. Towards 
an objec* ;;< d.-»- 4' le, the -ua-.i* _, v'-mi: ;>\>w> | the commencement of the American war of inde¬ 

xes! has been >t’.. ad > reenl'or.eu vbde i.‘i.nt-s;lv eti- j pendcncc, persecution arose against the Methodists 
gaged in pni“.... .o. orvt, -n >■ /i.ir important enter- ' thro dtout the States gene-ally. The ostensible 
prise, receiver wrtii inmp ssdite «wectntnw and j pretext for annoying them was . ’ at most of the 
\ power, this answer, /, the l 'ref, will do i'. A- *’ w preac'-ers were from Engliintl, and that some of 
same time a plan .vas suggested -o her nniKt, win,’/., them had openly avowed their want of sympathy 
on being submitted to the Society, was generally ap- with the American movement, while Mr. Wesley 
proved of, and finally adopted. They proceeded to the founder of Methodism had himself written 
issue a subscription paper, waited on the mayor ot against the American principles and measures. So 
the city and other opulent citizens, to whom they violent in fact did (he persecution la-come, that all 
explained their object, and received from them such the English preachers, except Mr. Asbury, returned 
liberal donations, that they succeeded in purchasing to England before the end ol the year 1777, and Mr. 
several lots in Jolm Street, on which they erected a Asbury also was obliged to retire from public notice 
bouse of worship sixty feet in length, by forty-two for nearly a whole year. Nor was the persecution 
in breadth, celling it, from respect to thef venerable confined to the native Englishmen; the native 
founder of Methodism, Weeley Chapel This was Americans also who had laboured as itinerant preach- 
the first meeting-house ever erected for a Methodist ere among the Methodists were exposed to the 
Congregation in America; this was in the year 1768; most cruel treatment, and even imprisonment. But 
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amid all opposition the cause flourished, and at the The number of travelling elders was every year os 
Conference of 1783, when the war of the revolution the increase, and in the course of a short time the 
had come to a close, the body consisted of 43 General Conference became so large that it was 
preachers, and 13,740 members, judged expedient to reduce the number. This was 

The year 1734 was the commencement of a new done by adopting the representative system. The 
era in the history of Methodism in America. The first delegated Conference assembled in the city of 
American colonies had declared themselves indepon- New York in 1812, in which year an increase of 
dent; and the Episcopal Church in America being members was reported to the amount of 10,700. 
thus entirely dissevered from that of England, Mr. This Conference was composed of one member for 
Wesley felt that the difficulties of the case could every five members of each annual conference. In 
only be met by a departure from the usual chureh 1819 the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epia 
order. He, therefore, though only a Presbyter of copal Chureh was formed, its declared object being 
the Anglican Church, on his own responsibility in “to assist the several annual conferences to extend 
1784 ordained Dr. Coke bishop or superintendent of their missionary labours throughout the United 
his American Methodist Societies, and by this act States and elsewhere.” This department of their j 
gave them the character of an independent religious work has been prosecuted with remarkable energy 
body, which has since borne the name of the Metho- and success. It comprises missions to those who 
dist Episcopal Church. At the sonic time, Mr. speak the English language in the destitute or new 
Wesley, who had already reached the advanced age portions of the country; and also missions to forcign- 

of eighty, made an abridgment of the Common ers who have settled together in various portions of 

Prayer Rook and the Thirty-Nine Articles, as a the country, and in particular quarters of cities. In 
directory for the worship and doctrine of this new addition to these, thero is an interesting mission to 
ecclesiastical Society. New Mexico. Of the various Domestic Missions of 

Thus furnished with proper credentials, I)r. Coke, the Methodist Episcopal Church, those to theGermans 
in company with Messrs. Whatcoat and Vasey, are the most numerous and successful; but they 
sailed for America; atul on their arrival a Conference have also missions to the Swedes, Danes, Norwc- ; 

was held at Baltimore, in which the measures de- gians, Welsh, and French, who have settled in the 

vised by Mr. Wesley were unanimously approved United States. Missions have also been established 

of; Dr. Coke acknowledged as superintendent; Mr. in Oregon and California, and with such success, 
Aslmry consecrated as joint superintendent; twelve that they huve each of them been organised into a ] 
of the preachers were consecrated as deacons and regular independent annual Conference. , 

elders, and three others as deacons. At the same The prosperity of this energetic Christian deno- 
Confercnce Mr. Wesley’s Abridgment of the Book initiation in America has not however been un- ' 
of Common Prayer was adopted, and also twenty-five clouded. From time to time within her pale, indi- j 
articles of religion which ho had sent along with viduals have arisen who have offered strong objec- j 
various other rules for the regulation of the ministers tions to the government, and some of the usages of 1 
and members of the newly-formed church. Thus the the church, and finding that their views met with no j 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America was fully general response, they have seceded and attempted \ 
organized. to form separate communities. Besides the seces- j 

The first General Conference of the body was held sion already referred to under O'Kelly, the most 
in the year 1792. It was composed of all the tra- considerable of these secessions has been that which 
veiling elders in full connection, who were appointed took place in 1830, and which led to the formation 
to meet in Conference every four years, with power of the ‘ Methodist Protestant Church.’ 

to devise rules for the regulation of the church. At Since 1847 the Methodist Episcopal Church in tbe 

this General Conference a secession took place, United States has been divided into two almost 
neaded by James O’Kelly, a presiding elder in Yir- equal parts, a Northern and a Southern. These have 
ginia, because he was dissatisfied with the power broken off all communion with one another, and 
which the bishop claimed of stationing the preach- have recently had a vexatious lawsuit about tbe 
ers, and pleaded for an appeal to the Conference, division of the common property. The sole cause 
O’Kelly had influence enough to cause consider- of the separation was slavery. The Methodists of 
able disturbance in some parts of Virginia and the Northern and Western States are mostly aboli- 
North Carolina; but the excitement was only for a tionists, and they refused to permit their brethren in 
time, and his influence having gradually diminished, the South to hold, buy, and sell slaves. A separa- 
his party became scattered, and finally disappeared, tion accordingly took place, and an independent 
while the Methodist Episcopal Church rapidly in- Society was set up called the Methodist Episcopal 
j creased both in numbers and influence, haviug on its Church, South. 

: roll, snon after, 2G6 travelling preachers, and 66,980 The government of this Methodist body, as may 

chureh members. Circuits were now formed, and be learned from its name, is strictly Episcopal; and 
societies established throughout nearly every State in its general arrangements it almost entirely conforms 
, i *nd Territory in the Union, and also in Upper Canada, to the rules laid down by Mr. 'Wesley for the Metho* 
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ii«t Societies iu England. “ All the members are re- established missions in Africa, China, and South Amer 
ceived into the church on a probation of sis months; iea, besides recently making arrangements for new 
during which time they luive ample opportunity to mission stations iu Turkey and Hindustan. In the 
make themselves acquainted with all the doctrines year 1843—the year before the division of the church 
and usages of the church; and the church has also an —the number of foreign missionaries in connection 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Chris- with the body was about 60. After the division the 
tian experience and the general character of the pro- Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
bationers: at the end of the probation, if there is a Church, South, was formed, its operations being con- 
mutual agreement between the probationers and the ducted independently upon the same general princi- 
church, they are received into full connexion; but in pies as the original Society. In 1864 the Methodist 
case there is a disagreement, probationers can with- Episcopal Church, in botli its northern and southern 
draw, or tiie church can drop them without tho for- divisions, had seventy-eight missionaries labouring 
mality of a church trial. in foreign parts. 

“Whenever there is a sufficient number of per- It is remarkable to what an extent Methodism 
sons in a place, who wish to unite with the Metho- flourishes in the United Status. In seventy years 
dist Episcopal Church, it is customary for the the whole body of Methodists in that country lias 
preacher to form them into a class, aud to appoint grown from 13,000 to 1,200,000 incmlmrs, besides 
one of their numbers leader, whose duty it is to take the many hundreds that hnvo died during that time, 
a special oversight of them, and to meet them once “The Methodist," says Dr. Schaff, “is one of the 
a-week for the purpose of religious instruction and most numerous denominations iu America, perhaps 
improvement. Classes thus formed are united into a tho most numerous, and in the statu of Indiana it 
church, and the church is placed under the charge of even controls tho political elections. It has uno.om* 
a travelling preacher. The churches are situated on mon energy and activity, and enjoys an organisation 
circuits or stations, and they are annually supplied eminently tit ted for great general enterprises, and sys- 
by a preacher from the conference. tematic, successful co-operation. Its preachers have, 

“ On each circuit or station there is a quarterly in general, little or no scientific culture, but, on an 
conference, consisting of the presiding elder of tho average, a decided aptness for popular discourse and 
district, all the travelling and local preachers, ex- exhortation, and they often compensate by fidelity aud 
liorters, stewards, and leaders of the circuit or sta- solf-deuial for their want of deeper knowledge. They 
tion, and none else. This conference possesses an are particularly fitted for breaking the way in new 
appellate jurisdiction over the members of the regions, for aggressive missionary pioneer service, and 
church on the circuit or station, who may liave ap- for labouring among the lower classes of the people, 
pealed from the decisions of the church, and its de- Their real, however, is very frequently vitiated by im- 
eisions in all cases are final. It also attends to the puremotivesof proselytism, ami indulges in the boldest 
general business of the church, both temporal and aggressions on other churches, thinking that it alone 
spiritual, which cannot so well be attended to by tho can really convert. Amongst the negroes, too, both 
members of the church in their more private capa- free and slave, Methodism lias most influence, and 
city. It is properly a connecting link between the seems, with its emotional excitements, well adapted 
church and the annual conference, and all the bust- to their sanguine, excitable temperament. Formerly, 
ness of the church with the annual conference is pro- appealing to the apostles and evangelists of the primi- 
pared and forwarded by this body. , live church, it used to condemn learning and then- 

“ A number of circuits and stations form districts, logy from principle, as dangerous to practical piety; 
over which an older is appointed to preside. And a and to boast, that its preachers lutd ' never rubbed 
number of the districts form a conference, which their bucks against the walls of a college,' am) yet 
meets annually for the transaction of its appropriate knew the better how to catch fish in the net of the 
business. And then, again, delegates froth these kingdom of God. But in this respect a considerable 
several annual conferences form a general conference, change has been, for some years, going on. The 
which meets once in four years. Methodists are now beginning to establish colleges 

“There are three orders of ministers recognised and seminaries, to publish scientific periodicals, aud 
in the Methodist Episcopal church; bishops, elders, to follow the steps of the culture of the age. But it 
and deacons; and the duties pertaining to each are is a question whether they will not thus lose more 
plainly defined in the Discipline.” (See Metho- in their peculiar character and influence with the 
DI8T8, Wesleyan.) masses than they will gain in the more cultivated 

According to the last census, the Methodist Epis- circles.” In 1863 there were enrolled in the Me- 
oopal denomination in the United States has 12,464 thodist Episcopal Church, South, 1,663 travelling 
church edifices, with accommodation for 4,209,333 preachers, 4,036 local preachers, and 629,394 mem- 
persons. Up to 1831 this chunk bad ho foreign bent; while the same church, North, enrols 6,100 
missions except that to the North American Indians, travelling preachers, 6,061 local preachers, and 
That year, however, they commenced a mission to 732,637 members under seven bishops. 

Liberia hr Africa, and since that time they have METHODIST (Fkiiutive) CONNEXION, a 
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Society of Methodiftt« which arose in England out of The praycr-meetinga which were held about this 
the revivals of religion which took place about the time at William Clowes' house were attended by 
commencement of the present century among the great numbers of people, mauy of them under deep 
workmen at the potteries in Staffordshire. One of spiritual concern. The work of God now made ra¬ 
the pious and worthy men with whom this denomi- pid progress among the workpeople at Tunstall, 
nation of Christians originated was William Clowes, Harrises head, and the neighbourhood. At this period 
who was himself engaged in the pottery business, two other kindred spirits, Daniel Shubotham and 
Throughout his apprenticeship he seems to have Hugh Bourne, became frequent visitors at the house 
pursued an unbroken career of sin and folly, not, of William Clowes, for the purpose of conversing 
however, without occasional misgivings, and inward upon spiritual and divine things. Finding that the 
striving* of the Spirit. In Ins twenty-fifth year he prayer-meetings were blessed to not a few, William 
was brought urnliir the saving influence of the truth and some of his praying friends resolved to make 
as it is in Jesus; and this joyful event in his history still further efforts to accomplish the conversion of 
was speedily followed by the conversion of his wife, sinners. With this view they “agreed that the , 
The house of this humble pair now became the re- person who should first address the throne of grace ! 
sort of the godly and devout among their neighbour*, should lielieve for the particular blessing prayed for, ' 
William became emphatically a man of prayer, and and all the other praying labourers should respond 
the peace of God flowed through his soul like a Amen, and believe also; and if the. blessing prayed j 

mighty river. “My soul feasted," lie says, when for was not granted, still to perse \ ere pleading for ! 

speaking in his Journals of thin period of his spirit- it, until it was bestowed. We conceived we were I 
uaI history, “ on the hidden manna, and drank tiie authorised and justified by the Scriptures in praying ! 
wine of the kingdom. My soul rose in spiritual and believing for certain blessings, and receiving ; 
greatness, and I felt withal such a burning sympathy them in the act of believing; but that it could not i 
for souls, and saw their lost and perishing condition answer any useful purpose in the exercise of praying ; 
with such vividness, that I went into the streets to God, to ask perhaps for hundreds of blessings, and ! 
among the licentious and profane, and addressed finally to go away without receiving any." As the j 
them in the name of the Lord. The rebels against result of this plan, “ we began," says Clowes, “ to i 

God were struck witli surprise and Astonishment sec immediate good done in the name of the Lord, j 

whilst I bore witness against them, and cleared my acting in accordance with those views of the word 
son! of their blood. Indeed, tho fire of God’s love of God which it is calculated to inspire; for seldom 
became so hot in my soul, as frequently to constrain a meeting took place hut souls were saved and ho¬ 
me to shout and pruise aloud, as I went along the Hovers sanctified to God." 

road. On one occasion I was praising my God In addition to the prayer-meetings, a local preach- 
aloud, as a happy inhabitant of the rock, (it was near ers' meeting was also established for mutual iniprove- 
midnight,) and a woman, who had formed tho dread- nient, ami the discussion of theological subjects, 
fill resolution to drown herself, was actually approach- This meeting was very profitable, serving as a school j 
ing the water-side for the purpose, when hearing me in which many preachers were trained for more on- j 
shouting glory to God, she was instantly arrested in targed spiicres of usefulness than they occupied ho¬ 
lier purpose. She reflected upon the rash and awful fore. Clowes now became a class-leader at a place j 
deed she was about to perpetrate; and said to her- called Kidsgrove, where, through his instrumentality, , 
self, 4 Oh what a wicked wretcli am I, and what a many of the roughest colliers were brought to God. j 
happy man is he that shouts and praises God yonder! ’ Hugh Bourne was also much prospered in liis la- j 
This poor creature was, therefore, mercifully diverted hours at Harriscahead, and one of his earliest con- | 
from her intention, and returned home. My soul verts, Daniel Shubotham, was eminently useful as j 
enjoyed such ecstasy, both night and clay, that the a class-leader in the district. One of the most im- I 
time I spent in sleep was comparatively trifling, not- portant moral results which'followed, on the earnest 
withstanding my daily labours and religious eser- exertions of these humble but devoted men, was the 
rises were very great; for, after the toil of the day, suppression, to a considerable extent, of Sabbath- 

I attended a meeting every evening, and usually la- breaking, which was a very prevalent vice in the 

boured till my strength failed. My Sabbath labours Staffordshire potteries. An association was formed 

were also unremitting. In the first place, there was for this important object, and spoedily a powerful 

the prayer-meeting at six o’clock in tho morning; check was put upon Sunday trading, and other vio~ 

11 another followod at nine; preaching at eleven; band- lations of the Christian Sabbath. A tract-distribut- 
I meeting at one; preaching at two; visiting the sick ing Society was organised in the town of Burslem. 

at four; preaehing again at six; afterwards a prayer- which sent pious men, two and two, round both 

meeting at my own house,—besides reading the town and country, to deliver Bibles, Testaments, and 
Scriptures, family and private prayer, and other oc- Tracts, t<f all who would receive them, and Miter 
cueimml duties. In the midst of all this ponderous wards to call again and exchange the tracts for fresh 
labour, 1 felt strong, active, and unspeakably happy ones. On these occasions the tract distributors am- 
, 411 God." braced the opportunity of convening with the peo- 
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pie on the necessity of directing their thoughts to 
their spiritual concerns, generally concluding their 
visit with earnest prayer for the conversion of every 
inmate of the house. By such means a spirit of 
inquiry was excited, first prayer-meetings were estab¬ 
lished, then class-moetings, and subsequently preach¬ 
ing stations set up. Much opposition was offered, 
hut the work of conversion went forward, promoted 
not a little by the arrival in the district of a remark¬ 
able individual named Lorenzo Dow, who preached 
with power and great success. 

At this point in the. history of the work of revival, 
it was resolved to hold a camp'-ineoling after the ex¬ 
ample of the American Methodists in Kentucky. 
Such a meeting, accordingly, was announced to take 
place on Sabbath, May 31, 1807, on Mow-lull, near 
the boundary-line which divides Cheshire from Staf- 
j fordshire. This was the first, camp-meeting ever 
j held in England, and from its close bearing on the 
! rise of Primitive Methodism, we quote an account of 
it os given by William Clowes, who was himself pre¬ 
sent : “ The morning, a rainy one, whs unfavourable. 
On my arrival about six o'clock, I found a small 
group of people assembled under a wall, singing. 1 
immediately joined them, and several of us engaged 
in prayer. When we had concluded the singing and 
praying services, a Peter Bradburn preached, and an 
individual from Macclesfield followed. The people 
now began to be strongly affected, and wc began an¬ 
other praying-service. During the progress of these 
labours the people continued increasing in large 
numbers, but as they came from various places to 
the hill, many did not know to what point they 
should make. At last a person named Taylor, from 
Tunstall, suggested that a flag, or something of the 
kind, should be hoisted as a guide and rallying point. 
Accordingly, E. Anderson, from Kilham, in York¬ 
shire, unfurled something like a flag, on a long pole, 
in a conspicuous and elevated position, which be¬ 
came the centre of attraction, ft was about this 
time that l stood upon the stand to addreys the peo¬ 
ple. 1 began my address by giving the people a 
statement of my Christian experience, and an expla¬ 
nation of the motives which had influenced me to 
attend the meeting; then I followed with an exhor¬ 
tation for all immediately to look to the Lord by 
faith for a present salvation; and whilst I was warn¬ 
ing sinners to flee from the wrath to come, J ones, 
from Buraletn, a man in the crowd, cried out, 1 That’s 
right, Clowes, clear thy blood of them I' During 
this period of the meeting, the unction of the Holy 
Spirit rose with great power. Several appeared in 
distress; and the praying labourers engaged most 
zealously in pleading with the mourners. Bnt this 
movement in the meeting did not stay the word of 
exhortation; it rather gave greater energy and effect. 
Accordingly, a second stand was fixed, And a person 
from Ireland gave an exhortation. When this indi¬ 
vidual had concluded, Edward Anderson, already 
referred to, followed; reading a part of his life and 


experience in verso, interspersed with sentences oi ■ 
exhortation. As the people Still Increased, a third 
stand was fixed, and in the afternoon, a fourth was 
erected; and all were occupied with preachers, i 
preaching at the same time; at this period the wea¬ 
ther was very fine, and the crowds of people im¬ 
mensely large. The first day's praying on Mow-hill 
then presented a most magnificent and sublime spec¬ 
tacle. Four preachers, simultaneously crying to sin¬ 
ners to flee from the wrath to come; thousands lis¬ 
tening, affected with ‘ thoughts that breathed, and 
words that hom'dmany in deep distress, and 
others pleading with Heaven in their behalf; some 
praising God aloud for the great things which were 
brought to pass, whilst others were rejoicing in the 
testimony they had received, tliat their sins, which 
wore many, had been all forgiven. The camp-meet- 
ing continued full of glory and converting power. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon, the number* oi 
people were prodigiously large 1 but aft or this time 
many began to move off, and homewards; yet the 
power of the Highest continued with undiminished 
force and effect to the very last. Towards the con 
elusion, the services were principally carried on by 
praying companies, and at the close, which took ] 
place about half-past eight o'clock in the evening, ! 
several (six) souls were set at lilierty. The glory i 
tiiat filled my soul on that day far exceeds my power j 
to explain. Much of the good wrought at this great i 
meeting remains; but the full amount of that good, 
eternity alone will develop to the myriads of the 
angelic and sainted inhabitants, who will everlast¬ 
ingly laud the eternal Majesty on account of the 
day’s praying on Mow-hill I" 

A second camp-meeting was hold at the same 
place on the 19th of July ; and a third at Norton on J 
the 23d of August. The design of those two latter 
is drserilied as having been to “ counteract tlm effects 
resulting from the ‘ wakes' or annual parish feasts, 
at which much riot and sensuality usually took place ; 
and at such seasons, not unfrequently, professors of 
religion were drawn from their steadfastness. To 
stay the torrent of evil, to preservo God’s people, 
and to effect the conversion of sinners to God, wore ; 
the ruling motives which influenced us in arranging 
these meetings." 

All the persons who were mainly concerned iu 
planning and conducting these camp-meetings were 
thus far connected with the Wesleyan Methodist So¬ 
ciety, but their proceedings met with decided disap¬ 
probation from the Wesleyan preachers in the Burs- 
lem circuit, who after a time expelled them from 
their body, simply on the ground that they attended 
camp-meetings, which wore alleged to be contrary 
to the Methodist discipline. This act was regarded 
as being in accordance with a minute passed by ! 
the Wesleyan Conference in 1807, which declared, 
“It is our judgment, that even supposing such j 
meetings to be allowed in America, they are highly j 
improper in England, and likely to be productive of j 
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considerable mischief; we disclaim all connexion with 
them.” William Clowes, thus driven out from the 
Wesleyan body, still continued along with his friends, 
to labour with unwearied energy in preaching, hold¬ 
ing prayer-meetings, and other operations of a na¬ 
ture fitted to advance the spiritual good of men. 
The burden, however, of the camp-meetings which 
were held from lime to time, chiefly rested upon II. 
and J. Bourne, and exposed them to much obloquy, 
besides involving them in various difficulties, and 
almost ruining them in their worldly circumstances. 

The brethren carried on their classes and mission¬ 
ary labours with great seal and success, but in se¬ 
parate and detached parties, without any particular 
bund of union or organisation. On the 30th of May 
1811, however, the work assumed, for the first time, 
a regular connexiona! aspect, for at that date quar¬ 
terly society tickets were ordered to be printed, and 
given to the members of all the classes, and regular 
visitations of all the societies to fake place. The 
introduction of tickets was followed by a regulation 
tending still more to unite the various Societies which 
had now become both numerous and wide-spread. 
Hitherto the whole expenses of the missionary and 
other operations had been borne by four individuals, 
but as these men were wholly dependent for their 
support upon the labour of their hands, it had now 
become necessary to devise some other means of 
raising money to meet the increasing expenses of 
the movoment. The people generally wore quite 
willing to assist, but had never been called upon to 
subscribe, A general meeting, accordingly, was held 
at Tunstall on the 26th of July 1811, when it was 
rosolved that money should in future bo regularly 
raised in the Societies to meet the expenditure of 
the Connexion. A preachers’ plan about this time 
was formed, and preaching appointments regularly 
arranged. There wore now on the list 2 travelling 
preachers; 15 local preachers; 200 members, ami 
17 preaching places. 

Early in the following year a meeting was held at 
Tunstall, which is thus noticed in Hugh Bourne's 
Journal, "Thursday, February 13, 1812, we called 
a meeting, made plans for the next quarter, and 
made some other regulations; in particular, we took 
the name of the Primitive Methodist Connex¬ 
ion.” The reason assigned for taking this name is 
stated to have been, “ because wo wish to walk as 
closely as we can in the steps of John Wesley.” An 
attempt was now made by the Wesleyan body in tiie 
Burslem circuit, to persuade the newly-formed Society 
to return to the Old Connexion, assigning as an in¬ 
ducement that it would be for the glory of God, and 
would spread more the kingdom of Christ in the 
world. The letter containing this invitation was 
taken iuto serious consideration, and the proposal 
was respectfully but firmly declined. 

The Primitive Methodist Connexion was now or- 
gamzt’d os a separate and independent body of 
Christians. Arrangements were made for holding 


regular quarterly meetings for the ma nag e me nt ol 
their aflairs. A code of rules was drawn up for the 
use of the Connexion at large, and 1 laving been sub 
mitted for approval to the Societies by the preachers, 
they were carefully revised according to the sugges¬ 
tions made and printed in their authorised form early 
in 1814. In this same year an important step in 
advance was made by the establishment of the office 
of Superintendent Preacher. The Connexion was 
now extending its labours over a wide extent ot 
country, but particularly in Derbyshire, where it 
was joined by large numbers of the labouring popu¬ 
lation. At Helper, in that county, several prayer 
meetings were conducted with great success. Hugh 
Bourne tell* us. that "when these very powerful 
meetings were closed, the praying people in return¬ 
ing home were accustomed to sing through the 
streets of Belper. “This circumstance,” lie says, 
“ procured them the name of Ranters; and the name 
of Ranter , which first aroso on this occasion, after¬ 
wards spread very extensively." It is very impro¬ 
per and utterly unchristian to apply opprobrious 
terms to any class of men who are seeking according 
to the light given them to advance the cause ol 
Christ. The Primitive Methodists as a body, liave 
ever shown themselves to bo an earnest, laborious, 
self-denying class of men, whose efforts have doubt¬ 
less been blessed in many cases to the conversion oi 
soul*. 

The missionary labours of William Clowes now 
extended into Nottinghamshire, and thence into 
I<eice8tershire. The camp meetings, however, which 
in their commencement had been so successful, be¬ 
gan about this time to decline in their influence and 
usefulness. Hugh Bourne, who had hitherto taken 
a special interest in this department of the work, 
carefully examined the matter to discover if possible 
the causes of this decline, and coming to the conclu¬ 
sion that too much importance was attached to 
preaching, and too little to praying, he resolved to 
take a hint on this point from the American Camp 
Meetings, and, accordingly, he arranged that each 
hour devoted to preaching, should be followed by an 
hour devoted to prayer, and that this practice should 
be continued throughout the whole day. This change 
restored in a great measure the former efficiency of 
the meetings, which were attended by thousands of 
people. 

In 1819, the work extended into Yorkshire, and 
to carry forward operations in this quarter, William 
Clowes was stationed at Hull. At this time was in- - 
traduced the system of dividing circuits into branches, 
which could easily, when judged proper, be formed 
into new circuits. And as the entire connexion was 
increasing rapidly, another important step was taken 
in advance by the institution of regular Annua) 
Meetings, the first of which was held at Hull on the 
2d of May 1820. These were appointed to consist 
of three delegates from each circuit, one of whom 
was to be a travelling preacher. The report of the 
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eonnezion now stood as follows:—8 circuits; 48 tra¬ 
iling preachers, 277 local preachers, and 7,842 
members. At the Conference in 1821 several im¬ 
portant resolutions were adopted. It was decided 
that a printing-press should be established for the 
eonnezion, and also a Hook-room. The cause was 
now making such encouraging progress, that at the 
Conference in 1622 the number of members was re¬ 
ported to have risen to 25,218. 

Mr. Clowes, by his ardent missionary zeal, bad 
rendered the Hull circuit one of the most prosperous 
in the whole body, and having been so successful iu 
Yorkshire, he eztended his operations into Northum¬ 
berland, and afterwards into Cumberland. In 1824, 
be proceeded to London, but the work went heavily 
and elowly on in the metropolis. He next proceeded 
by invitation into Cornwall, and after labouring 
there for a time, returned to the northern counties 
of England, where he was so prospered in his mis¬ 
sionary efforts, that great numbers were enrolled as 
members of the Society, and not a few seemed to 
give evidence of having been savingly converted. 

The doctrines of the Primitive Methodists are 
declared in their Deed Poll to be “ tlioso contained 
in the first four volumes of Wesley’s Sermons, and 
certain Notes by him on the Now Testament.” 
In the leading articles of Christianity, therefore, 
they agree with the Wesleyan Methodists as set 
forth in their published standards. The charac¬ 
teristic doctrine, however, of Primitive Methodism, 
is, as one of the body alleges, “ that of a full, free, 
and present salvation," and tiny believe in the 
doctrine of instantaneous conversions. In defending 
this doctrine, they argue that “ sudden conversions 
are in accordance with Scripture. In the Acts of 
the Apostles, we find that ordinarily conversions 
were sudden under their ministry. The 3,000 con¬ 
versions on the day of Pentecost all appear to have 
taken place during the sittings of one assembly; and 
all the subsequent outpourings of the Spirit with 
which the first age of Christianity was blessed seem¬ 
ed to hare been characterized by conversions of this 
sort. Though Saul was three days seeking the 
Lord, yet the jailer of Philippi and all his house 
were converted iu one hour! And we liave reason 
to believe that such conversions were every day tak¬ 
ing place under the ministry of the apostles. Not 
only the ss cample of Scripture, but the general spirit 
and genius of the Bible are favourable to sudden 
conversion. The Bible calls upon men to repent 
now! It does not instruct them to adopt a course 
of action preparatory to their doing so, but allows of 
no delay. Its language is, ‘ Behold, now is the ac¬ 
cepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation.’ 
Sudden conversions are neither unpbilosophical, un- 
scriptural, nor unusual." 

This body of Christians, at least the great majo¬ 
rity of its preachers and members, is unfavourable to 
all national establishments of religion. They main¬ 
tain the doctrine and follow the practice of infant 


baptism, but they reject the dogma of baptismal re¬ 
generation. Ono of tho connezional rules is, “ that 
the preachers and members use every prudential 
means to encourage Temperance Societies:” and 
another that “ none of the preachers shall be allowed 
to make speeches at parliamentary elections, or at 
political meetings." 

The condition on which members are admitted into 
the Society of the Primitive Methodists, is simply 
that the applicant is animated by “a desire to flee 
from the wrath to come." Three months' probation 
is required before full admission is granted into fel¬ 
lowship. Members ran only ho excluded from com¬ 
munion by a proved wilful immorality; or abseuce 
from class four weeks successively without assigning 
sufficient reason for such absence. The Connezinn 
is composed of dimer, one member of which is called 
the Leader, and usually another called the assistant. 
The members of each class have their names entered 
in a class-book; and further, eaelt member holds 
Society ticket which is renewed tpiartorly. A mem¬ 
ber removing from one place to anothur is furnished 
with credentials. The lay-officers of the body are, 
the " Leader," corresponding to the “Elder" of the 
New Testament; and the. “Society Steward," corres¬ 
ponding to the “ Deacon." It is regarded ns an in¬ 
dispensable qualification of a preacher among the 
Primitive Methodists, that he give satisfactory evi¬ 
dence of a scriptural conversion to God, and of a 
Divine call. In the induction of preachers to the 
ministerial office, there is no ceremony or laying on 
of hands as iu the case of ordination iu other 
churches. From the period of a preacher being 
“ called out," lie enters on a probation of four years; 
after which, if successful, he is admitted into full 
connexion. The salary allowed to a preacher of the 
gospel is proverbially small, so that there in no temp¬ 
tation In any one to undertake tho ministerial office 
from mere worldly motives. 

The object of the Primitive Methodist Connexion 
in “to aid iu extending the kingdom of Christ 
throughout the world by preaching the gospel in 
the open air, private houses, and public edifices, and 
by holding varions religious services throughout its 
societies, congregations, circuits, branches, and mis¬ 
sions." The constitution of the body is thus de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Church in his ‘Sketches of Primitive 
Methodism:' “A number of societies or classes in 
different places form what is called a mission; or 
when self-supporting, a circuit. This generally in¬ 
cludes a market town, and the circumjacent villages, 
to the extent of ten or twenty miles. Two, three, or 
more preachers, are annually appointed to a circuit; 
one of these is called the superintendent. This cir¬ 
cuit is their sphere of labour for at least one year, 
and not exceeding three years; while the auperin 
tendent may probably remain five or six years in tho 
same circuit. This constant change of preachers is 
an excellent rule. 'Some indeed, have imagined 
that title is a hindrance to the work of God; but 
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tong experience in every pan of the kingdom proves 
to the contrary. 

“ A number of circuits, from Jive to ten, more or 
fewer, according to circumstances, compose u dis¬ 
trict. The Primitive Methodist Connexion is divid 
ed into 14 districts. Each district has an annual 
meeting, preparatory to the Conference. It is at¬ 
tended by a travelling preacher, or a lay delegate 
from each of the circuits belonging to the district, 
and also by a delegate from the general or 1 Coimex- 
iotml Committee.' ‘The district meeting,’ according 
to tho Various Regulations of 1830, ‘inquires re¬ 
specting the conduct and success of each travelling 
preacher; and whether any trespass on the rules 
respecting preaching, or are negligent in ministerial 
family visiting, or in other duties, ami notes the 
same on the minutes.' 

“ Six delegates from eacli district attend the Con • 
ferenee. ‘ They shall consist,' says the Heed Poll, 
‘ of the travelling preachers, one-third; and the 
other two-thirds shall consist of those members who 
shall sustain each the office of local preacher, class- 
leader, or circuit-steward.' The majority, therefore, 
is as two to one in favour of the people. Laws made 
at the Conference govern the Connexion. The Con¬ 
ference is the supreme church court. It also exa¬ 
mines tho munher of members, finances, &<•„, and 
stations the preachers for the ensuing year." 

Open-air worship is frequently practised by the 
Primitive Methodists. At the risk of imprisonment 
and persecution they’ “go out into the highways and 
hedges to compel souls to come in,” and Iks saved. 
Love-feasts are observed from time to time, at which 
bread and water are distributed in token of Christian 
fellowship. Watch-nights also, after the manner of 
the vigils of the. ancients, are held on the last night 
of the year; and on these Occasions the services 
consist of prayer, praise, and exhortation by preach¬ 
ers. Silence is usually observed a few minutes be¬ 
fore miduight, and until the new year has commenced, 
when the services are ended. Protracted meetings, 
which originated in America, were introduced into 
England by a Primitive Methodist preacher in 1838, 
and thoy have ever sinco been resorted to by the 
body generally, as a favourite means of bringing 
about a revival of religion. The ordinary worship of 
the Socioty is characterized by great liveliness and 
excitement, the people being accustomed to utter 
hearty responses with loud voices in the course of 
the devotional exercises. In not a few of their con¬ 
gregations instrumental music has been introduced, 
though others are much opposed to what they regard 
as an unwarranted innovation on the primitive sim¬ 
plicity of Christian worship. 

The Primitive Methodists have from their first 
rise admitted of a practice which is unknown in 
oiher denominations, with the exception of the 
Friends, that of female prenching. It lias been some¬ 
times argued in defence of this practice, that it is 
not specifically condemned in Scripture, and has in 


many utses b.«n blessed for the good of souls. Bui 
while in several circuits females are still employed 
occasionally as local or lay preachers, female preach¬ 
ing is greatly on the decline throughout the Con¬ 
nexion generally. In this and a few other particulars 
the Primitive Methodists differ from other churches, 
but wv*> all their peculiarities, they are a body of 
simple-hearted and devoted Christians, whose pre- 
domuumr desire is to win souls to Christ. 

The Primitive Mpthodist Magazine commenced in 
1818. Subsequently it was edited by Hugh Bourne 
until 1843, when a tiew series was begun under the 
editorship of John Flcahor, and under the present 
arrangement a new editor is appointed every five 
years. “ Hitherto," says Mr. Church, referring 
to 1844, “the Connexion has been isolated in its 
missionary operations. Each circuit, which has 
been able, has employed a missionary, and, with 
few exceptions, has had to support him with its own 
resources. In the youth of the Connexion this plan 
appears to have been best adapted for the diffusion 
of its energies through the land; but growing events 
seem to demand a different state of things, and hence 
arrangements were made at the Conference to con 
centrate our missionary energies in part, that we may 
try, on a partial scale, whether the plan is not better 
suited to the altered condition of the Connexion. 
In April, two missionaries set out for America. 
During the same month au association of Sunday- 
schohirs was formed to support a missionary to and 
at Adelaide, South Australia.” The following year 
an association of Sunday-school teachers was formed 
to sustain a missionary iu New Zealand. The Con¬ 
nexion now organized a foreign missionary Society, 
adopting Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, as 
their fields of labour. The total number of their 
foreign missionaries throughout the world is at present 
40; of whom 22 are in Canada, 14 in Australia, and 
4 in New Zealand. The whole number of members 
in their foreign stations is 3,363. From the General 
Minutes of the Annual Conference held in June 
1857, we learn that the travelling preachers of the 
whole Connexion amount to 598, the local preachers 
to 10,205, and the members, including the Home and 
Foreign Missions, in connection with the British 
Conference, to 110,688. The Primitive Methodists 
have uniformly taken a very lively interest in the 
religious education of the young. Their Sabbath 
schools were reported at the last Annual Conference 
to be 1,692, with 25,403 teachers, and 139,486 
scholars. 

METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH IN 
AMERICA, a respectable body of seceders from the 
MethodUi Episcopal Churchy who formed themselves 
into a regularly organized church in 1830, the fire! 
General Convention of the body having been held in 
that year iti the city of Baltimore, State of Mary¬ 
land. It would appear that at an early period in the 
history of Methodism in America, exception was 
taken by not a few members of the body to a pecu 
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liar feature in the government adopted by the Con¬ 
ference in 1784, which contested exclusively of 
preachers. The obnoxious feature was that which 
secured to the itinerant ministers the entire exercise 
of the legislative, exccntive, and judicial powers of 
the church to the exclusion of all other classes of 
ministers, as well as flic whole membership of the 
body. The spirit of dissatisfaction which so soon 
manifested itself, continued every yeai to gain ground, 
until at length, in 1820, the feelings of tile Reform¬ 
ing party found vont in a periodical which was insti¬ 
tuted, called the ‘ Wesleyan Repository.’ Numer¬ 
ous petitions were now presented to the Conference 
from all quarters of the country, praying for a repre¬ 
sentation of both ministers and laymen in the rule¬ 
making department; but no change either in the 
principles or practical operations of the body could 
be obtained. At length, at the close of the Con¬ 
ference in 1824, a meeting of the reforming party 
was held in Baltimore, at which it was determined 
to publish a periodical pamphlet, entitled ‘The Mu¬ 
tual Rights of the Ministers and Members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,' for the purpose, as was 
alleged, of giving the Methodist community a suita¬ 
ble opportunity to enter upon a calm and dispassion¬ 
ate discussion of the subjects in dispute. The meet¬ 
ing also determined to resolve itself into a Union 
Society, and recommended similar societies to ho 
formed in all parts of the United States, in order to 
ascertain the number of persons in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church friendly to a change in her gov¬ 
ernment. These steps exposed the reformers to 
much persecution and annoyance, but their views 
were adopted by a large body of zealous Methodists. 
The further history of the controversy, until the 
secession actually took place, is thus stated by the 
Rev. Thomas P, Norris: “ Somethin) during the 
spring of the year 182(5, the Baltimore Union So¬ 
ciety recommended state convention* to be held in 
the several States, for the exclusive purpose of mak¬ 
ing inquiry into the propriety of making vw united 
petition to the approaching General Conference of 
1828, praying for representation; and to elect dele¬ 
gates to meet in a General Convention for the pur¬ 
pose. Conventions were accordingly hold, and dele¬ 
gatee elected; in consequence of which, reformers, in 
different parts of the country, were made to feel the 
displeasure of men in power. In North Carolina, sev¬ 
eral members of the Granville Union Society were 
expeHed for being members thereof. In the fall of 
1827, eleven ministers were suspended, and finally 
expeHed from the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
church in Baltimore, and twenty-two laymen, for 
being members of the Union Society, and supporters 
of mntaal rights. The members expelled, and others 
who saw fit to secede, organized under Mr. Wes¬ 
ley's general rules, taking the title of*Associated 
Methodists. 

“ In November 1827, the General Convention a»- 
acmbied in Baltimore, composed of ministers and 


lay delegates, elected by the State Conventions and 
Union Societies. This Convention prepared a me¬ 
morial to the General Conference of May 1828, pray¬ 
ing that the government of the church might be 
made representative, and more iu accordance with 
the mutual rights of the ministers and people. To 
this memorial the General Conference replied, in 
a circular, claiming for the itinerant ministers of 
their church an exclusive divine right to the same 
unlimited and unamenable power, which they had 
exercised over tho whole chin ch from the establish¬ 
ment of their government in 1784. Soon after 
the rise of the General Conference, several reformers 
iu Cincinnati, Lynchburg, and mher places, were ex¬ 
pelled for Wing members of Union Societies and 
supporter* of the mutual rights, 

“The reformers, now perceiving that all hope of 
obtaining a change, in the government of the church 
had vanished, withdrew, in considerable numbers, in 
different parts of tho United States, and called an¬ 
other General Convention to assemble in Baltimore, 
November 12, 1828. This Convention drew up 
seventeen ‘Articles of Association,' to serve as a 
provisional government for the Associated Methodist 
churches, until a constitution and book of discipline 
could lie prepared by a subsequent Convention to be 
hchl in November 1830.” 

The first General Convention, accordingly, at 
which the Methodist Protestant Church was regular¬ 
ly organized, was held at Baltimore iu 1880. Tho 
meeting commenced on the 2d of November, and con 
tinned in session till the 23d inclusive. It was attend 
ed by eighty-three ministerial, and a large number of 
lay representatives of about 5,000 members of tint 
respective associated Methodists, a large majority of 
whom had already withdrawn from tho Methodist 
Episcopal Church on account of her government and 
hostility to lay representation, in this important 
Convention, a form of constitution and discipline for 
tho newly organized church was considered and 
approved. The principles on which the Secession 
proceeded arc thus stated in tho preamble and arti 
do* which precede the constitution : •• We the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Associated Methodist churches in 
General Convention assembled, acknowledging tho 
Lord Jesus Christ as the only head of the church, 
and the Word of God as the sufficient rule of faith 
and practice, in all things pertaining to godliness; 
and being fully persuaded, that the representative 
form of church government is tiie most scriptural, 
best suited to our condition, and most congenial with 
our views and feelings as fellow-citizens with tho 
saints, and of the household of God ; and whereas a 
written constitution, establishing the form of govern* 
ment, and securing to the ministers and members of 
the church tlmir rights and privileges, is the best 
safeguard of Christian liberty: We, therefore, trust¬ 
ing iu the protection of Almighty God, and acting in 
the name and by the authority of our constituents, 
do ordain and establish, and agree to be governed by 
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the following elementary principle* and constitution: 

“ t. A Christian church i* a society of believer* 
in Jesus Christ, and is a divine institution. 

“ 2. Christ is the only Head of the church; and 
the Word of Ond the only rule of faith and conduct. 

“3. No person who loves the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and obeys the gospel of God, our Saviour, ought to 
be deprived of church membership. 

“ 4. Every man has an inalienable right to private 
judgment, in matters of religion; and an equal right 
to express his opinion, in any way which will not 
violate the laws of God. or the rights of Ids fellow- 
men. 

“ 5. Church trials should be conducted on gospel 
principles only; and no minister or member should 
be excommunicated except for immorality; the pro¬ 
pagation of unchristian doctrines; or for the neglect 
of duties onjoined by the Word of God. 

“ 6. The pastoral or ministerial office and duties 
are of divine appointment; and all elders in the 
church of God are equal; but ministers are forbidden 
to be lords ovor God's heritage, or to have dominion 
over the faith of the saints. 

“ 7. The church has a right to form and enforce 
such rules and regulations only, as arc in accordance 
with the Holy Scriptures, and may be necessary or 
have a tendency to carry into effect the great sys¬ 
tem of practical Christianity. 

“8. Whatever power may bo necessary to the for¬ 
mation of rules and regulations, is inherent in the 
ministers and members of the church; but so much 
of that power may be delegated, from time to time, 
upon a plan of representation, as they may judge 
necessary and proper. 

" 9. It is the duty of all ministers and members of 
the church to maintain godliness, and to oppose ail 
moral evil. 

“ 10. It is obligatory on ministers of the gospel to 
be faithful in the discharge of their pastoral aud min¬ 
isterial duties; and it is also obligatory on the mem¬ 
bers, to esteem ministers highly for their works’ 
sake, and to render them a righteous compensation 
for tlieir labours. 

“ 11. The church ought to secure to all her official 
bodies the necessary authority for the purposes of 
good government; but she has no right to create any 
distinct or independent sovereignties.” 

Lay representation being adopted as an essential 
element in tho constitution of the Methodist Pro¬ 
testant Church, its Genera] Conference, which meets 
every seventh year, is composed of an equal number 
of ministers and laymen, being one minister and one 
layman for every thousand persons of its member¬ 
ship. The Annual Conferences consist of all the 
ordained itinerant ministers, and of one delegate from 
each circuit and station within the bounds of the 
district, for each of its itinerant ministers The 
Quarterly Conferences are the immediate official 
t meetings of the circuits and stations. The leaders' 

| me eting, and, iudeed, ell the other arrangements, are 


similar to those of the church from winch they Se¬ 
ceded. The only difference between the two churches 
lies in government, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
rejecting lay representation, and adopting an unli¬ 
mited episcopacy, while the Methodist Protestant 
Churcii admits lay representation, and a parity in 
the ministry. 

METHODIST (Reformed) CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. This body sprung out of a feeble se¬ 
cession which took place from the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church in 1814. The original seceders amounted 
to tio more than fourteen persons belonging to the 
towns of Whitiugham and Readsborough, Vermont, 
who felt straitened in tlieir religious rights and pri¬ 
vileges under the Episcopal mode of ohurcli govern¬ 
ment. Having represented tlieir grievances to the 
General Conference, and meeting witli no favoura¬ 
ble answer, they formally separated from the church, 
and on the 16th of January 1814 met in convention 
at Iicadsborough. At this Convention they formed 
themselves into a church under the name of the 
“Reformed Methodist Church,'' and appointed a 
Conference to be held on the following 5th of Feb¬ 
ruary, at which they adopted articles of religion and 
rules of church government. 

Tim Reformed Methodists agree with the Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Church it* regard to the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. Tlieir system of church gov. 
eminent is essentially Congregational in its character, 
all power being considered as vested in the primary 
bodies, the churches. The leading men among the 
Reformed Methodists have generally maintained, 
that the same faith would produce the same effects it 
did in primitive times. They believe that the church 
has apostatized; that as all blessings given in an¬ 
swer to prayer are suspended upon the condition 
of faith, therefore, faith is the restoring principle. 
They dare not limit faith except by a “ thus saith 
the Lord," and hence they believe that the sick are 
ofton restored to health in answer to their prayers. 
Another peculiar tenet which they maintain is, that 
it is possible for a believer to attain perfection in 
this world or complete sanctification of heart and life 
through faith in the atoning blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They hold tliat the church of Christ is a 
spiritual body, and that members ought to be admit¬ 
ted into the church, not by subscribing certain doc¬ 
trines, but by exhibiting clear evidence of the for¬ 
giveness of their sins, and the renewal of their heart. 
They are conscientiously opposed to war, both offen¬ 
sive and defensive, and also to slavery and slavehohl- 
iug. An article liaa been added to their Discipline 
excluding all apologists for slaveiy from church mem¬ 
bership. 

Reformed Methodism was planted in Upper Can¬ 
ada in 1817 or 1818, aud its introduction was sig¬ 
naled by t remarkable revival of religion. Both in 
Canada and the United States it has made steady 
progress; but it liad no periodical organ until 1837, 
when the 'South Cortland Luminary* wjis started by 
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the New York Conference, in the first instance, Mid 
after a short time became the organ of the whole 
ohuroli. In 1839 this periodical changed its name 
to that of the ‘ Fayetteville Luminary.’ In 1841 an 
association was formed between the Reformed Me¬ 
thodists, Society Methodists, and local bodies of 
Wesleyan Methodists, the object of which was har¬ 
moniously to co-operate, without, however, merging 
the various bodies into one church. By the terms 
of the association the name of the * Luminary ’ was 
again changed to that of the ‘ Methodist Reformer,’ 
which became the organ of the association, while the 
property of the periodical still belonged to the Re¬ 
formed Methodists. After the organization of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in America in 1843, 
the subscription list of the ‘ Methodist Reformer,’ 
by an arrangement on the association principle be¬ 
tween the Reformed Methodists and the Wesleyans, 
was transferred to the periodical called the ‘ True 
Wesleyan,’ published at Boston, Massachusetts, as a 
preliminary step to the union of the two bodies. 
Latterly the Reformed Methodists have become com¬ 
pletely merged in the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

METHODIST SOCIETY lN AMERICA 
(The). This body of Christians was first composed 
of a small body of secedprs from the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church in the city of New York in 1820. 
The point on which the Secession arose, was the 
circumstance of the ruling preacher, so called, in¬ 
sisting on receiving the money collected in the dif¬ 
ferent churches under his charge, through stewards 
of hi* own appointment, instead of by the trustees 
appointed according to law, and in accordance with 
the practice of the church in all time previous. In 
addition to this objectionable practice, the Seeedcrs 
dissented from certain resolutions passed by the New 
York Annual Conference of ministers, to petition the 
legislature for a law recognizing the peculiarities of 
the church discipline, by which the whole property of 
the church would have been placed under the super¬ 
vision and control of the body of ministers, who, ac¬ 
cording to their discipline from the bishop down¬ 
wards, are to take charge of the temporal and spirit - 
ital business of the church. Having left the Me¬ 
thodist Episcopal Churoh, the Seceders erected a 
new place of worship, and a oongregation'of about 
300 members was organized under the Rev. William 
M. Stilwell, who withdrew from the travelling con¬ 
nexion, and became the pastor of thin new church. 
The brief history of the Methodist Society is thus 
stated by Mr. Stilwel): “ In the course of the three 
yean following their first formation as a separate 
body, they had erected two other places of worship, 
and formed a discipline, in which the general prin- 
dptee, as taught by the Methodists, were recognized 
but in the government of the church there wes a 
difference: 1. No bishop was allowed, Wht a presi¬ 
dent of each Annual Conference was chosen yearly, 
by ballot of the members thereof. 2. AH ordained 
mbdstem, whether travelling or not, were allowed a 


seat in the Annual Conferences. 8. Two lay dele¬ 
gates from oach Quarterly Conference could sit in 
the Annual Conference, with the minister*. 4. No 
rules or regulations for the church could be made 
unless a mqjority present were lay members. 6. A 
preacher could remain with a congregation as long 
os thej' agreed. 0. Class meetings, love feasts, Ac., 
were to lie attended; the leader of each class being 
chosen by the mnmliers. 7. The property of the 
Societies to be vested in trustees of their own ohoice, 
and the minister to have no oversight of the tem¬ 
poral affair* of the church. They prospered greatly 
for a few years, when some of the preachers and 
people, lieing desirous to have a more itinerant con¬ 
nexion, thought it best to unite with a body of Se¬ 
ceders from tho Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
held a Convention in Baltimore, and took the namo 
of Protestant Methodist Church: since which the 
Methodist Society havo not sought to enlarge their 
body so mticn. as to supply such congregations aa 
may fed a disposition to enjoy a liberty, which tlm 
other hodies of dissenting Methodist*, a* well as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, do not »cc fit to grant 
to the laity.” 

METHODISTS (Romish). This name was ap¬ 
plied to certain Romish Controversialists in the seven¬ 
teenth century, who nrose in France, and attempted 
by ingenious sophistry to silence the Huguenots in 
argument. These Methodists aro arranged by Mo- 
sheirn under two classes. The first dass attempted 
to foreclose the argument by demanding from the 
Protestants a direct proof of their doctrines, and 
calling upon them to addueo explicit declarations 
of the Holy Scripture. By this mode of con 
ducting the argument, it was assumed at tho very 
outsat of tho controversy, that the Church of Rome 
was an ancient church, and in possession of a 
system of doctrines which she had held unmolest¬ 
ed for age«; and, therefore, the Protestants, be¬ 
ing on this thiiory innovators in religion, the bur¬ 
den of proof lies upon them, and it behoves then 
to adduce not indirect and inferential, hut direct 
and positive statements of the Bible in favour ot 
their novel doctrines. To this das* of Romish Me¬ 
thodists belonged Vcron, Nibusius, ami Peter and 
Adrian von Walcnburg. The second das* of Con 
troversialists of this kind refused to encounter the 
Protestants, by arguing with them on the various 
points in detail, hut they sought to overwhelm them by 
urging certain great principles nr general arguments 
involving the whole subject. One of the most dex¬ 
terous rcasoncrs of this class was the edebrated 
Peter Nicole, the Jansenist, and the illustrious Car 
dinal Richelieu. The most distinguished, however, 
of all these Romish Methodists was Father Bossuet, 
the author of the ‘ Histoire des Variations des Eg- 
Uses Protestarite*,’ who lays it down as a fundamen¬ 
tal principle, that whatever church frequently modi¬ 
fies and changes its doctrine*, has not the Holy 
Spirit. The ingenious author eeems to have beea 
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blinded to the important fact, that the weapon which 
he had ao carefully forged against Protestantism bore 
with equal, if not more, effect against Romanism. 
Thi* is very ably and concluaively shown in a work 
entitled ‘ Variations of Popery,’ compiled as an an- 
awer to Bossuet by the late Kev. S. Edgar, one of 
the ministers of rite Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

METHODISTS (Wei.hu Calvinihtic). This 
large and efficient body of Methodists dates its ori¬ 
gin from 1735. A gentleman of Truvocca in Breck¬ 
nockshire, by name llowel Harris, had entered one 
of the colleges of Oxford with the view of taking 
holy orders in the Church of England. Disgusted 
with the immorality and unprincipled conduct which 
then prevailed at that seat of learning, he left it and 
returned home, llis own mind being deeply im¬ 
pressed with a sense of divine things, ho began to 
visit from house to house iu his native parish, press¬ 
ing home upon the people the necessity of attending 
without delay to tho things which belonged to their 
eternal peace. Not confining his labours to house¬ 
hold visitation, he commenced public preaching. 
Crowds flocked to hoar him, and many individuals, 
as well as whole families, were spiritually awakened. 
He now established a school at. Treve.cea, which was 
largely attended, and where the young were care¬ 
fully instructed in the great truths of the gospel. 
Feeling that his labours for the good of both old and 
young met with the most encouraging success, he 
proceeded to establish meetings for religious conver¬ 
sation in various places; mid thus commenced those 
Private Societies wb' > have ever formed a promi¬ 
nent feature in tho arrangements of the Wehh Cul- 
viniiitfe Methodkto. Mr. Harris now devoted much 
of his time to preaching, being engaged in this im¬ 
portant work three, four, and even five times a day. 
And his labours were eminently successful, multi¬ 
tudes being awakened, and not a few savingly con¬ 
verted. A spirit of opposition now arose against 
this devoted man. “ The magistrates threatened to 
punish him; the clergy preached against him; and 
the common rabble wero generally prepared to dis¬ 
turb and to pelt him." In the midst of persecut on, 
however, the cause continued to prosper, and in 1739, 
though he had laboured only four years, and that 
too single-handed and alone, he had established about 
300 Societies in South Wales. The revival which 
had thus commenced among the Methodist* attracted 
the attention of good men in all Christian denomi¬ 
nations, and Mr. Harris’s hands were eminently 
strengthened by the efficient assistance winch he 
received from the Rev. Daniel Rowland of Llan- 
geitho, Cardiganshire, whose popularity and elo¬ 
quence attracted crowds from great distances to wait 
upon bis ministrations. In a short time several pious 
ministers of the Establishment seceded and joined 
the Methodists. A considerable bond of itinerant 
missionaries was now formed, who, with apostolic 
aeal, wandered from place to place throughout the 
principality, proclaiming tlie glad tidings of salva¬ 


tion through a Redeemer. A revival of a most re¬ 
freshing kind now took place among the different 
religious denominations; and the new sect daily 
rose in popularity and influence, being joined in 
seven years from its commencement by no fewer 
tlian ten ministers of the Church of England. 

The first chape! built by tho Welsh Calvinistie Me- 
thodists-was erected in 1747 at Builtli in Brecknock¬ 
shire. In the following year two others were built in 
Carmarthenshire. The cause made steady progress 
in South Wales; but it was much hindered in North 
Wales by the keen opposition to which its ministers 
and adherents were exposed. Shortly after this time 
Providence raised up one who was made an eminent 
instrument in advancing the spiritual interests of 
large masses of the Welsh population. We refer to 
that devoted servant of Christ, the Rev. Thomas 
Charles of Bala, Merionethshire, to whose exertions 
and influence the Societies of Calvinistie Methodists 
in North Wales are chiefly indebted for their organi- 
! zation and present flourishing condition. Though in 
his early days he had experienced occasional serious 
impressions, it was not until his eighteenth year that 
he was brought to a saving knowledge of the truth, 
through the powerful preaching of Mr. Rowland. 
Iiis thoughts were now turned towards the ministry, 
and having passed through the usual preparatory stu¬ 
dies, he entered upon a curacy, the salary of which 
was only forty-five, and was afterwards reduced 
to thirty pounds. The fervent piety and devotednesa 
with which he discharged the duties of the ministe¬ 
rial office gave great offence to many of the careless 
and ungodly among the people. On this account he 
was under the necessity of removing from place to 
place, and at length, in 1784, he resolved to leave a 
church which was fettered with so many forms, and 
to enjoy the free air and the open fields of Melhod- 
•Bin. The Welsh principality was at this time one < 
vast moral wilderness, and although, by the labours 
of Harris, Rowland, and the other Methodist preach¬ 
ers, much good had been effected, the most lamenta¬ 
ble ignorance and ungodliness still pervaded the 
great mass of the people. A Bible could scarcely 
be found in any of the cottages of the peasantry, and 
in some parishes very few persons wore able to read 
it. Such was the state of the principality when Mr. 
Charles commenced liis labour! in connexion with 
the Calvinistie Methodists. 

The manner in which this faithful and earnest min¬ 
ister of Christ entered upon the wide field of Christian 
effort which was thus opened up for him, showed the 
comprehensiveness of his mind, and Ids anxiety to 
overtake the spiritual destitution of the country in e 
systematic way. He inquired into the moral statis¬ 
tics of the entire principality, and set himself to de¬ 
vise a system of spiritual machinery suited to the 
peculiar condition and habits of the people. On a 
strict examination into the whole matter he resolved 
to establish ** circulating schools,” which might be 
transplanted from one place to another at the end.of 
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a definite period, My nine or twelve months. Two 
serious difficulties, however, presented themselves, 
the want of money and the want of teachers. Hut 
Mr, 'Charles could not easily be doterred by any 
obstacles from carrying out his benevolent plans. 
He trained the first teachers himself, and went to 
England, where he succeeded in raising a considera¬ 
ble sum towards defraying the expenses of his pro¬ 
ject. The mode in which he managed to establish 
his circulating schools, and the benefits which ac¬ 
crued from them, he afterwards described thus: 
“In my travels through different parts of North 
Wales about twenty-three years ago, I perceived that 
the state of the poor of the country in general was 
so low as to religious knowledge, that in many 
parts not one person in twenty was capable of reading 
the Scriptures, and in some districts hardly an indi¬ 
vidual could be found who had received any instruc¬ 
tion in reading. 1 found then and still do find daily 
proofs of the ignorance of the poor people who can¬ 
not read, and have never been cntechetically instruct¬ 
ed, Ovon where constant preaching is not wanting. 
This discovery pained mo beyond wliat I can ex¬ 
press, and made me think seriously of some remedy, 
effectual and speedy, for the redress of this grievance. 
I accordingly proposed to a few friends to set a sub¬ 
scription on foot to pay the wages of a teacher, who 
was to be moved circuitously from one place to an¬ 
other; to instruct the poor in reading, and in the 
first principles of Christianity by catechising them. 
This work began in the year 1785. At first only 
one teacher was employed. As the funds increased, 
so in proportion the number of teachers wav enlarg¬ 
ed, till they amounted to twenty. Some of the first, 
teachers I was obliged to instruct myself; and these 
afterwards instructed others sent to them to learn to 
be schoolmasters. 

of “The fruits of these circulating schools arc our 
numerous Sunday Schools all over the country; for 
without the former, we could not have found teachers 
to carry on the latter. Although, through the pre¬ 
sent general prevalency of Sunday Schools, con¬ 
ducted by gratuitous teachers, the circulating schools 
are not so much wanted as formerly, yet 1 still find 
we cannot go Oil without some of them. There are 
yet many dark places in different parts of the coun¬ 
try, where none ore found able or willing to set up 
Sunday Schools. My only remedy therefore is, to 
eend there the circulating schools, with a view of 
raising up by degrees Sunday Schools to succeed 
theta, and to keep on the instruction after they are 
removed. Besides, I find it absolutely necessary 
that the circulating schools should occasionally re- 
virit those places where the Sunday Schools are kept, 
tat t^vive thmn and reanimate the teachers and peo- 
pH>«|.ihe work of carrying them on; else, in time, 
decline in country places, where the 
frittered far from one another. So that 
n#'f• employ from six to ten teachers; 

. aright be MefuUy employed did 
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our finances enable us to engage an additional num¬ 
ber." 

The schools were soon highly appreciated by the 
people. Both parents and children in many cases 
eagerly availed themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded of obtaining instruction. The Sunday 
Schools in particular proved a singular blessing to 
multitudes of children, and through them to tniir 
parents. At Hula in 1791. the Sunday Schools Were 
made instrumental in giving rise to an awaketting. 
Seasons of revival indeed were experienced in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country ; and it is remarkable' that 
there was something of a periodical character in 
many of these awakenings, for several of them oc¬ 
curred at the interval of seven years. 

In 17!*9. a religious periodical entitled ‘The Spiri¬ 
tual Treasury,’ was started by Mr. Charles, which, 
as the people had now acquired a taste for reading, 
was intended to supply them with interesting and 
useful information, wholly of a religious nature. 
Hitherto there had been a liimenlublo scarcity of 
Hildas in North Wales in the vernacular language, 
and the desire of supplying this want led to the for¬ 
mation in 1804 of the Hritieh and Foreign Bible 
Society. No sootier was this invaluable institution 
organized, than it issued an edition of Welsh Billies 
and Testaments, which were eagerly received 
throughout the Principality as a boon of the most 
precious kind. For several years longer, Mr. Charles 
continued to prosecute the work of a laborious min¬ 
ister ami evangelist, but in 1814 his labours wore 
brought to an end, and the ;«mitry was called to 
mount the loss of one of its g> rat Ml benefactors, ono 
who had done more than almost any other man to 
advance the cause of the Redeemer in North Wales. 

In the organization of (lie Welsh Calvinistic Me¬ 
thodist Society, Mr. Charles took an active anti 
prominent part. At an Association held at Bala ill 
17IK>. he drew up certain Kules for conducting the 
Quarterly Meetings of the North Wales Association, 
consisting of the preachers and leader- ; which ltutes 
form the basis of the present system of church gov¬ 
ernment of the whole .Society. In 1801, 1 Rules of 
Discipline’ were first published, laying down the 
order and form of the church government and disci 
pline. To these were, added several regulations in 
1811, which were framed chiefly with the view of 
rendering the denomination permanently indepen¬ 
dent, in its organization and ministry, of the Kstab- 
blished Church. 

In 1823 the'Welsh Calvinistic Methodists adopted 
and published a Confession of Faith, which was 
unanimously agreed upon at the Associations of 
Abcrystwith anil Bala. The doctrines of this Con¬ 
fession arc decidedly Calvinistic, and accord with 
the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Westminster Con¬ 
fession in all the essential points of Christian doc¬ 
trine and practice. Their church government is 
neither episcopalian on the one hand,nor Congre- 
gationslist on the other, bat approaches somewhat t« 
2 o * 
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TVw»byMrian form. The private Societies arc 
subordinate tp the Monthly Meeting*, and these 
tealtt to the Quarterly Associations, at which the 
general business of the body is transacted. Their 
proachers itinerate from one place to anotlier, and 
being rarely men of edu< ation, they arc generally de¬ 
pendent On some secular employment lor their sub¬ 
sistence. 

In the course of the revivals which occurred 
SO frequently in Wales during the last half of tile 
eighteenth eeutury, the practice seems to have been 
occasionally followed of “jumping, accompanied 
by loud expressions of praise, during the solemni¬ 
sation of public* wotship." (See Jumpers.; This 
pr&otice, however, has itevex been encouraged by the 
preachers of the Connexion, but is affirmed to be 
41 a mere accident or non essential of Welsh Ciilviti- 
istic Methodismand it is now of inre oeenrionce, 
though the rtictnbois ot the Connexion have not 


England and Wales. There an several Societies in 
England belonging to the Connexion, for instance, in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Chester, 
Shrewsbury, whose worship, public and private, it 
performed in the Welsh language. There is also • 
small congregation among the Welsh miner* frt 
Lanarkshire in Scotland, who iutve the gospel 
preached to them in their own language. Ii> some 
parts of Wales, and on the borders of England 
where the English language is most prevalent, wor* 
ship is conducted in that tongue. 

METHODIST (Thf True Wesleyan) 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. This Methodist body 
was constituted at a convention held at Utica, New 
York, on the .'list May 1H43. The convention was 
composed of ministers and laymen who were sum¬ 
moned to meet for the purport! of founing a Wes¬ 
leyan Methodist Chinch fiee honi bishops, intem¬ 
perance, mid slavery. After a lengthened aud bar- 


given it a direct opposition. 01 late years the monions dehhcintion, a Discipline was drawn np, 


Welsh Methodists have turned their attention to¬ 
wards the important e of mi educated ministry. Ac¬ 
cordingly in 1K17 a college foi the purpose of train¬ 
ing theological students was established at Hala, anti 
in 1848 anothor was established at Tievceca. 

The ministers of the Connexion are selected by 
the private Societies, and icpmttd to the Monthly 
Meetings, which examine tlitm as to their quiililha 
tions, and permit them to commence on trial. A 
certain number only who must pievioiish have been 
preachers for at least live yens, are ordiuind to 
administer the sacraments, and tins oiilumtion taki x 
place at the Qunrteily Associations. The ptcachets 
are expected each to itinerate in a parlieuhu coun¬ 
ty ; but generally once in the couisn of a vciu they 
undertake a missionary tour to ditlcient pails of 
Wales, when they preach twice eveiy day, on each 
occasion at a dillereut chapel. Their remuneration 
is dorived from the monthly pence eonti ibuled by 
the mombers of each congregation; out of winch 
bind a tutting sum is given to them after eveiy ser¬ 
mon, Some Imve a slated stipend. 

The number of cluipels returned at the Census of 
1841 as pertaining to the Welsh Calviuistic Metho¬ 
dist body, amounted to 828, containing accommoda¬ 
tion for 211,951 persons. In 1853 the number in 
ministers was reported to be 207, and that ot preaeh- 
ent 234, while the number of communicants was 
stated to be 68,577. 

In 1840, this active and energetic body of Chris¬ 
tians formed an association for sending missionaries 
to the hemlnm, and towards the end of that sumo 
year, a mission was commenced among one of the 
hill uibes in the north-east part of Bengal. They 
line also a mission station in Brittany, south of 
Fiance, the Inuguagc of that country being a lister 
dmleit of the Welsh; and they have besides a mis¬ 
sion to the Jews. The operations of the Home Mis¬ 
sion of this denomination are carried on among the 
English population inhabiting the herders between , 


called “ the Discipline of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in America," granting to all men their rights, 
niid making them flee anil equal accoidmg to the 
Word of God, and the pn noble of the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States. They also 
organized sit annual Confluences, including the chief 
portions of the Northern and Eastern States. This 
cliuich thus diflerud in several points fiom both the 
Episcopal and Protestant Methodist Churches. From 
thefoiimi, it diflri«*d in holding that all elders in 
Lite cliim h of God aie equal, and bom the latter, m 
disowning all unmet turn with slavey as it exists In 
Amenca. The Articles of l’aitli maintained by this 
Christian deimimnntiou are in aeeonhiice with those 
held by orthodox churches geiieially. The six Con 
ft i ences of wlmh it constats, include about 800 min¬ 
isters and pii hi Inns who itineiate, and upwards ot 
300 otiim ministers and preach eta to whom station^ 
have not been allotted, and about 20,000 communi¬ 
cants. 

METHODISTS (Wesleyan), a very large, ener¬ 
getic and influential body of Christians, originated 
by a great religious movement which commenced at 
the, beginning of the second quarter of last century. 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism in ®W* 
land, was born at Epworth in Lincolnshire in I9it| 
his father being rector of that parish. While yet » 
child he experienced a remarkable providential deli¬ 
verance, haring narrowly escaped from destruction 
in the flames of his father’s house, which w«* on fire. 
This Divine interposition in his behalf made a deep 
impression on his mind, which seems never to have 
been effaced during life. The first rudiments of his ’ 
education were received from his mother, who was 
the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Atwesley, an eminent 
nonconforming minister; and it is highly probohia 
that from this devoted Christian woman he imblNI 
those religidus principles and feelings which through¬ 
out his whole life so eminently characterised Mtt, 
Attlieaga of eleven he was sent to fWerflopfcl 
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'<w|p oftttrch, he proceedcd,aJnpg 
r Charles, to timUnlversltytf Oxford, 
ting hi* studies with the most exem* 
,' exigence and success, John Wesley was or¬ 
dained a deacon in 1725, and in the following year, 
he eras chosen Fellow of Lincoln College, and ol>- 
. tainsd priest’s orders. After assisting his father ri 
F- pworth for a short time, he returned to Oxford in 
172 9. Here the two brothers first began to exhibit 
tliattfearaestness in religion which was ever after so 
marked a feature in their character. Associating 
themselves with a few of their fellow-students who 
v^^Jike-minded, they held meetings for prayer and 
conversation. The marked propriety and 
J Strictness of their behaviour made them objects of 
: ridicule and reproach among the irreligious and tin* 
godly, who were accustomed to taunt them with 
being Methodist*, a name which was meant to indi¬ 
cate that they were precise and scrupulously atten¬ 
tive to religious duties and exercises. Among those 
who shared with the Wesleys in this obloquy were 
James Hervey and George Whitfield, to whose after¬ 
labours in tbeir Master’s cause, evangelical religion 
. in England owes a deep debt of obligation. 

» John Wesley continued to reside at Oxford till 
" tTilrthiath of hi* father, which took place in 1735; 
; *t»d although his friends wished him to apply for 
the Jiving at Epworth, which was in the gift of the 
bhahedlor, lie declined to yield to their entreaties, 
however urgent. About, this time an event occurred 
which opened up for him a wide sphere of usefulness 
in a distant land. A colony had just lieen founded by 
Governor Oglethorpe in Georgia, who, having con- 
clu&d a treaty with the Creek Indians, was anxious 
to establish a mission among them. John and 
Charles Wesley were prevailed upon to undertake the 
/'lifansgement of thn mission, and in October of ^ie 
same .year in which their father died, they left Eng- 
hind far America. On reaching the colony they etitnr- 
' ed UpOUtheirmissionary labours with much teal, but 
. unexpected obstacles were thrown in their way, ajid 
y/.'«iP;gr : -apending two years in fruitless endeavours to 
SMtoty the gospel to the Indians, they abandoned the 
IhmrinO'and returned home in 1788. )rVhilc sesident 
gia, however, John Wesley had become inti- 
aequalnted with Severn) settlers who belonged 
Moravian church, and ht particular with David 
jtifaa, a bjshop of that persuasion. The prin- 
-'jiiuflL' practices of this interesting community 
u l specie) favour, and suggested doubtless 
many of those arrangements which he 
down for the regulation of the Me- 

wbfcfc John Wretey enjoyed with 
to’ more serious im- 
thinga than he had over before 
thfaghe had' 
ho;who 
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begun to foal about hi* ownpereo 
to agitate his mind throughout' jftii, 
ward; but through the instruction* of 
a Moravian minister ht London, he 
exercise a simple faith in the merit* atsd. ’ 
of Jesus. He dated his conversion foa 
May 1738, and having obtained peace and 
Having, he burned with ardent deSimi 
should become partakers of like precious 
momentary relief which he himself had « 
dor the teaching of Biihhw, led him to 
the opinion which he afterwards delighted: -0' 
claim of the possible instantaneousneM of; ~ ' 
siun—a doctrine which, a* held liy the ftipji. . 
Wesley, only implies that they maintain the io£ 
conversion to be sometimes, though not always^ 
etantaneous. 

John Wesley now sought access to the puj^f)tt,f.. 
some of the most evangelical ministers of the HMw»f 
btishmeut, and wherever he was pcrmittedijo<M|4. 
preached justification by faith in the Lord-Jr""'’’’ 
which had now become his favourite doctrine.. ': 
after another, however, excluded him from 
pits. Private meetings, accordingly, were 
on him. About fifty persons agreed to ; 

a-wfee.k in small companies or hands of fromvfi7#~-,fo ; :. 
ten persons each for mutual cotiversatioit, wjfll 
sional love feasts. “ The first, rise of Methodism” 
says Wesley, “ was in November 1729, when.fa^j;-8ij«; 
us met together at Oxford; the second 
vannah in April 1736; the third at I<ondon oh-wfr 1 ^- 
day, May 1st, 1738." 

A small society of earnest religious pftrsonSHlflt 
in Fetter Lane, London, and of this little band Wfc&y.i 
field and the two Wesleys were members. To bKri w 
come still better acquainted with the rules and habit*.; 
of the Moravian Brethren, John Wesley paid a 
to their settlement at Ilermhut in Germany. ’ Oh'j 
his return to London, he and his followers wore 
social ed at Fetter lame with the Moravians; but;; 
several Societies wholly composed of Methodisty.";'? 
met in IiOridon, Bristol, and other places, WMt«’’f,' 
field and Wesley now commenced outdoor pre*ch* :; 5 
ing, and with the most wonderful success. Wher¬ 
ever they went crowds flocked to hear from theit 
mouths the glad tiding* of salvation through a Be* 
deetner. In his diary, Wesley frequently mention* 
that thousand* waited upon his ministry in the open 
Adds, and although the service might commence 
amid annoyance and persecution, he generally suc¬ 
ceeded ere long in subduing bis audience to quiet¬ 
ness and attention. Tims was Methodism at ito 
first outset beset with difficulties and much opposi¬ 
tion. But the great founder of the system waatm- 
wearied in bis exertions to advance the jptodpctise. 
For a time he took particular pteSsurevWmsj^i ef at. - 
ing with the Moravians, whose 
and utility, of Jife 
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"closely he examined the doctrines and 
predapt* of the Brethren, his admiration diminished, 
end at length he became disgusted with their ray«- 
thfism, their exclusiveness, and their tendency to 
Antinomisuism. He therofoie publislied a protest 
'against their tenets and practices, and retired witit 
Ids followers to the Fouudiy in Moorfield* 

About the same time Wesley separated from 
Whitfield in consequence of a difference of opinion 
which arose between them on the subject of election. 
The Wesleys had for some time ovmced a decided 
leaning towards Armmian views, while Whitfield 
entertained a strong partiality for CalMtiistic senti 
ments. The contest was can ted on with the utmost 
ardour, and even unseemly bitterness, on both sides, 
though not by the leaders in the controversy, al 
least by their subordinates John Wesley was most 
unwilling that a rupture should take placo, and to 
prevent such an unhappy Jesuit, he diew up certain 
statements hi regard to the three disputed points, 
unconditional election, irresistible grace, and the final 
perseverance of the saints, hoping that both lie and 
his opponents might still have it in thcii power to 
oontinne their muted labours in the cause of Christ 
The difference of opinion, however, was found to be 
Such as to call for their friendly separation, which 
accordingly took place in 1740, without however 
diminishing the respect and esteem which Wesley 
and Whitfield entertained for eai h other. 

Up to tills pewod, the great founder of Wesley ah 
Methodism seems never to have contimplated tiie 
formation of a church or sepalale denomination of 
Christians. Strongly attached to the Chinch of 
ttinghuid, he coufnmed to minister within her pale 
as long as he was allowed to do so, and even when 
prevented from officiating in her pulpits, he recom¬ 
mended his follnwms to adhere to her doctrines and 
worship, lu forming Societies, his primaiy wish 
seems to have been to gather together little bands of 
earnest Christian men, whose simple design was mu¬ 
tual edification. The Societies were at first accord¬ 
ingly separate and detached, with no other uniting 
bond than a common object or end As they in¬ 
creased in number, however, certain regulations were 
framed for their guidance. These are regarded by 
the Wesleyan Methodists as binding upon the body 
to this day. In the preamble to the Rules, Mr. 
Wesley thus describes the origiu of the Societies: 
“ In the latter end of the year 1739, eight 01 ten per¬ 
sons came to mo in London, who appeared to bo 
deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly groaning for 
redemption. They desired (as did two or three 
more the next day) that I should spend some time 
with them iu prayer, and advise them how to flee from 
the wrath to come, which they saw continually hang¬ 
ing over their heads. That we might have more 
rune for this great work, 1 appointed a day whan 
they might all oome together, whioh from tbenoe- 
l or ward they did every woek, via., on Thursday in 
the evening. To these, and as many more Os destr- 
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ed to join with them (for their 
daily), I gave those advices from time to 
I judged most needful for them, and we sJwejHf 
eluded our meeting* with prayer suitable to tMf 
several necessities.” 

Methodism under Mr. Wesley now began to as¬ 
sume a regularly organized system. Money was col¬ 
lected ; meeting houses were built or rented hi dif¬ 
ferent places for the accommodation of tbe members 
of the United Society; and tliat each individual 
might be an object of careful instruction, the Socie¬ 
ties were divided into classes of twelve persons, each 
class having its distinct superintendent or class- 
leader, whose duty is thus laid down, 1. To see 
emit person in hm class once a-week, at least, in 
order to inquire how theit souls prosper; to advise, 
leprove, comfort or exhort, as occasion may require; 
to receive what they are willing to give towards the . 
poor, or towards the gospel. 2. To meet the minis¬ 
ter ami the stewards oi the Society once a-week, hi 
older to inform tin muustei of nn\ that aie sick, or 
of any tliat walk disoideily and w ill not be reprov¬ 
ed, to pay to the stewards what they have received 
of their several cla-ses in the week preceding; and 
to show their account of what each person has con¬ 
tributed 

The oniv condition required of any person who 
wishes to lie admitted into a Methodist Society, is, hi 
the words ot Wedey, “a desne to flee fro® the 
wrath to come, to lie saved from their sins." Such 
<a desire, wheicver it truly exists, will of course mani- 
'fin itself by its fruits, and accordingly those whe 
lb joining the Mithodist Societies declare that they 
aw animated by a desite for salvation, are expected 
to gfVr> evidence of it by the following traits of char¬ 
acter v-w*, ^ 

“First, by dowg no barm; by avoteft^j^wfl in 
every kind; especially tliat which is most gtSK«%' 
practised, such as taking die name of God in vain ;V 
(lie profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing 
ordinary work thereon, or by buying or setting; 
drunkenness; buying or selling spirituous liquors, or 
drinking them, unless in cases of extreme necessity ; 
fighting, quarrelliug, brawling; brother going to tor, 
with brother; returning evil for evil, or railing for* 
railing; the using many words in buying or setting* 
the buying or selling uncustomed goods; the giving*- 
or taking things on usury; i. e. unlawful integrath 

“ Uncharitable or unprofitable conversation; gfe* 
ticularly speaking evil of magistrates or of mtofolWfe 

“ Doing to others as we would not they stupid fo 
unto us. 

“ Doing what we know is not for the glory of 
God; os the putting on gold or costly apptrelf tbs 
taking such diversions as cannot be used in the tome j 
of the Lord Jeans. , i 

“ The singing thoae songs, or readk«j|«se book*, » 
which do not tend to tbe knowledge cnose of God f; *> 
softness and needless telf-indolgenos; laying m'J 
treasure upon the earth; borrowing wj*hqnt 1 a,.yr»- 
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those ia Ireland to eight. Methodism bad now be¬ 
come an important agency in revising Christianity 
in England, and both in doctrine and discipline it 
hat assumed a regular and consistent form, not by 
■ any preconcerted plan on the part of Mr. Wesley, 
but simply by the leadings of Providence. “Our 
venerable Founder,” says the Conference of 1824, 
“ kept one end only in view, —the diffusion of scrip¬ 
tural Christianity throughout the laud, and the pre¬ 
servation of all who had believed, through grace, in 
the simplicity of the Gospel. This guiding princi¬ 
ple ho steadily followed; and to that he surrendered, 
cautiously, but faithfully, whatever, in his precon¬ 
ceived opinions, he discovered to be contrary to the 
Indications of Him whose the work was, and to whom 
lie had yielded himself up, implicitly, oh his servant 
and instrument.. In the further growth of the So¬ 
cieties, the same guidance of providential circum¬ 
stances,—the same ‘signs of the times,’—led to that 
full provision for the direction of the Societies, and 
for their heing supplied with alt the ordinances of 
the Christian Church, and to that more perfect pas¬ 
toral care which the number of the members, and the 
vastucss of the congregations, (collected not out of 
the spoils of other churches, but out of ‘ the world ’ 
which ‘ liet.ii in wickedness,’) imperatively required. 
Less than this, the demands of piety and conscience 
would not allow; more than those interests required, 
has not been aimed at. The object has, at no time, 
been to make a sect, but to extend the Christianity 
of the Scriptures throughout the land; not to give 
currency to a mere system of opinions, but to bring 
men everywhere under the effectual influence of the 
* truth which is according to godliness;’ and, in the 
degree to which God should give his blessing to 
those efforts, to fold the gathered flock from danger, 
and to supply to it wholesome and sufficient pasture. 
These, beloved brethren, are the principles which 
lead us to God alone, who lias made us 1 a people 
who were not a people,’—and which constantly re¬ 
mind us of tho purposes for which wo were thus 
gathered in His name, and that our only business on 
earth is to show forth the praises of Him, ‘ who hath 
called us out of darkness into marvellous light.’" 

The year 1784 constituted one of the most impor¬ 
tant eras in tho history of ’Wesleyan Methodism. It 
was at this period that, in order to secure die stability 
and government of the connexion after bis removal, 
Mr. Wesley got a “ Deed of Declaration" drawn up 
and regularly enrolled in the High Court of Chan¬ 
cery, which established a legal description or defini¬ 
tion of the term “ Conference of the people called Me¬ 
thodists.” Without this legal instrument the Confer¬ 
ence would have become, at Wesley’s death, a com¬ 
plete nonentity in the eye of law. But another event 
which, by its importance and manifold bearings, sig¬ 
nalized the year 1784, was, that, in the course of it, 
Mr. Wesley, for the first time, assumed and exer¬ 
cised the power of ordination in the case d Dr. 
Coke, whom he appointed superintendent of the Me¬ 


thodist Societies in North America. In this act he 
was assisted by other ordained ministers; and in 
taking upon himself this power, though only a pres¬ 
byter of the Church of England, he justified himself 
by an appeal to the exigencies of the case, many ot 
bin adherents in the southern provinces of North 
America being greatly distressed for want of min¬ 
isters to administer the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper according to the usages of the Church 
of England. On the same principle, in 1787, three 
of tiie English preachers were ordained for Scotland. 

Happily for the interests of Wesleyan Methodism, 
its founder lived till lie had reached the advanced 
age of eighty-seven, and thus enjoyed the high pri¬ 
vilege of seeing the cause which he had originated 
fully consolidated, and iu vigorous operation, exercis¬ 
ing an influence over the religion of the English peo¬ 
ple second only to that of tiie National Establishment 
itself. Wesley’s death, in 17!>l, necessarily pro¬ 
duced a great alteration in the relations of tho peo¬ 
ple and the Conference. Throughout his life he had 
acted as the arbiter between these two parties, and 
such was the respect, and even veneration in which 
lie was held, that his decisions invariably commanded 
instant and cordial submission. Tho Conference iih 
turally imagined that after his death the power and 
authority which lie possessed might safely be exer¬ 
cised by them; hut there being no one now to mo¬ 
derate or restrain its exercise, considerable dissension 
existed from 17!>2 to 1797, when at length certain 
rules, a portion of which were called “The Rules of 
Pacification," were agreed to by the Conference, 
placimr some limitation upon the power of the preach¬ 
ers, and increasing that of the people. 

The death of the founder of Methodism was deeply 
deplored by the whole connexion. It was felt by 
multitudes to l>e the loss of their spiritual father. 
Ho was the final arbiter in all disputes which arose 
throughout the body, and even the Conference itsell 
had been wont to bow with implicit submission to his 
will. No wonder, therefore, that the removal of such 
a man,—a man so universally honoured^ respected, 
and beloved,—should have been mounted as an almost 
irreparable loss. And all the more, deeply was his 
departure regretted, that no sooner was lie withdrawn 
from them than the most painful dissensions broke out 
among his followers. Difficulties began to arise as to 
the rights of trustees over the chapels, and over the Op’* 
pointmeut of ministers; and a question wi» esN Agi¬ 
tated for the first time as to the right of fh* huty to 
participate in the spiritual and secular go< eminent of 
the body. It had been the anxious de<f re of Wes¬ 
ley throughout his life, to obviate any cha?ce of » col¬ 
lision between the Methodists'and the Established 
Church. No such delicacy, however, w<P felt by his 
followers after his decease. The people joged upon 
the Conference their “ right to hold pulipc religious 
worship at suoh hours as were most conve*ent, with¬ 
out being restricted to the mere intervals ofrhe hours 
appointed for service in the Established 
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Aud not only so, but the popular demands rose still its hope. The leaders of each Society must togc- 

higher. The members of the Methodist body were ther weekly, and thou pay in the contributions they 

no longer contented with occupying the compare* have received to their own steward. Another mm* 
i lively humble position of a Society, beyond which ing is held quarterly, of local preachers, leaders, 
i the ambition of their founder had never risen; they stewards, and trustees of chapoliy from all the So- 
! demanded that Methodism should he recognized as eieties in the circuit, when the Society-stewards 
| a church, ordaining ministers, dispensing sacraments, handover the contributions from tlm classes to the 
I and administering discipline. circuit-stewards, through whom the ministers re- 

! For several years the Methodist Societies were in ceive their stipend. A circuit comprises the por> 
a state of the utmost confusion and insubordination ; lion of country under the care of tlm same ministers 
and this was aggravated by an attempt, on the part who officiate alternately iu all the chapels with- 
of the travelling preachers, to exercise over the poo- iu its limits. They are assisted by local preachers, 
pie the same power which Wesley had exercised dur- a useful and honourable class of men, who, without 
ing his life. Year after year the Conference had fee nr earthly reward, preach the gospel on the Sab- 
under their serious consideration the alarming state hath, hut on the week days follow a secular calling, 
j of matters in tho body generally, and the necessity They are more numerous than the ministers ; thnro 
j of discovering some efficient remedy. At length, in being at present in the Keighley circuit, three min- 
1795, a Plan of Pacification was devised by the Con- isters and thirty-five local preachers. No minister 
foresee, which, for a time at least, allayed the wide- can remain in the same circuit more than three 
spread discontent, by yielding to n certain extent to years. Several circuits form a district, nil the min 
the demands of the people. Thus it wus decided, isters and circuit-stewards of which meet together 
that the ministerial office should uo longer be limited annually, for the transaction of business preparatory 
in its duties to the preaching of tlu; gospel, but to the Conference; and the ministers, iu a commit- 
should include also the dispensation of the sacra- tee of their own, examine character, receive ctirnli- 
meuts, by those, only, however, who were authorized j dates for the ministry, and inquire into the spiritual 
by the Conference, and at such times and in such state of each circuit, taking account of the number of 
manner only as the Conference should appoint. In members in Society. In England there are 439 cir- 
regard to the claims of the chapel trustees and the cnits and 29 districts. The minister having charge of 

■ laity generally, the I’lan of Pacification declared the a circuit, is called the superintendent; anil of a (lie• 
i absolute right of the Conference to appoint preach trict, tlm chairman. The highest ecclesiastical court is 
! era, and the inability of the trustees to refuse thrir the Conference. It meets annually in one or other of 

admission into the chapels. While thus resisting, to the principal towns in England, and is attended by 

■ a oertain extent, the demands of the trustees, the from three to five hundred ministers. At this time 
; Conference formed a new court, for purjio u cs of Dh- ministers are admitted and ordained ; every minister's 

eipline, consisting of all the preachers of the dis- name in the whole connexion, in whatever part of 
trict and all the trustees, stewards, and leaders of the world resident, is read aloud, ami relative to j 
the circuit ; and before this court any accusation each the question is asked, if there be nnv objection 
j against a preacher could be laid, while it had power to his character, and the repiesentative of the dis- 
to suspend him from his office until next Conference, Irict in which he lives must return an answer, foiinrl- 
to whom the ease must he referred. ed on previous investigation, in each separate case; 

The Plan of Pacification thus framed in ly 95 con- eases of discipline are examined ; the ministers ara 
' timies in force among the Wesleyan* down to the appointed to the circuits in which they are to la- 
' present day. The framework of Methodism was hour during the following year; each of the con- 

■ now set up, and the body thoroughly organized, nexicmal Institutions and Societies passes under re* 

I though great numbers of its people still remain- view; officer* and committees are appointed; and 
' ed iu communion with the Church of England. The all (wines* is transacted that relates to the cener 1 
! following concise and comprehensive view ot tlu; inte.rests of this branch of the Church of Christ. 

! entire system of Wesleyan Methodism is given by Previous to the sitting of the Conference, all matters 
j the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, iu hi* 1 Memorials of connected with finance are arranged, iu preparatory 
] Jonas Sngdan : “ No one is regarded as a member j committees, composed of ministers and of the princsi- 

of tills church who does not meet in class. Each pal laymen in the Connexion. To the uninitiated 
class consists of from twelve to twenty persons, who stranger, Methodism may appear like a tissue of 
are under the care of a leader. They meet together meaningless anomalies; but on a nearer acquaint 
every week to relate their spiritual exercises, and nnee lie would find that it i» a wonderful system of 
receive advices from the leader, commencing and nice adjustment and adaptation; in no other church 
concluding with singing and prayer, and, at the same i* lay agency employed to the same extent, and yet 
v ime, a small sum is given towards the susteutatiou in no other church are the ministers more indepen 
of the ministry. The class-meeting is regarded as dent of any influence that might deter them from the 
the most precious aud efficient of the arraitgempn** declaration of unwelcome truth, or the exercise of a 
j peculiar to Methodism; its safeguard, its power, and godly discipline; and its efficiency is made manifest 
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in nearly every plaee in which its course is not ob¬ 
structed by those who have previously rendered 
themselves amenable to the censure of its courts, or 
by the members of other churches who would seek 
to assimilate it to their own instilutions." 

Besides the Classen, to which the Wesleyan Me¬ 
thodists attach much importance as the very life of 
their system, there are also still smaller collections of 
four or five persons called “ Bands,’’ which were first 
established by Mr. Wesley in 1742. These little 
companies were instituted to afford an opportunity 
to the members of the Society of a more private 
and unrestrained confession to each other, in aeeord 
ancc with the Apostolic exhortation, “ Confess your 
faults one to another." The persona forming each 
“ band” are all of the same condition ; cither mar¬ 
ried women or single women, married men or single 
men. 7'he rules of the “Hands" are (I.) That no¬ 
thing spoken in the .Society be spoken again; (2.) 
That every member submit to his minister in all in- 
different things; (3.) That every member bring once 
a-week, all bo can spare to a common stock. The 
four following questions arc to lie proposed to the 
members separately at every weekly meeting: 1. 
What known sins have you committed since, our lust 
meeting? 2. What temptations have you met with? 
3. How were you delivered? 4. What have you 
thought, eaid, or done, of which you doubt whether 
it be a sin or not ? 

The classes attached to each Wesleyan chapel are 
tunned as a whole, a “Society,” which corresponds 
to a church or congregation in other denominations ; 
and a number of Societies within a certain range are 
termed a “circuit.” lit caelt circuit there are two 
descriptions of preachers, regular and local. The 
regular are separated entirely to thu work of the 
ministry, ami are supported by the weekly and quar¬ 
terly contributions of members in their classes, and 
the proceeds of what are called Quarterly Collec¬ 
tions, made in every congregation once in three 
months. From one to four “ itinerant preachers," 
as the regular ministers are called, aro appointed for 
a term not exceeding three years in immediate suc¬ 
cession to the same circuit. They are expected not 
to confine their ministry to one place, but to itinerate 
throughout the circuit. There are probably about 
1,000 Wesleyan itinerant preachers in Great Britain. 
The local preachers follow a secular calling, and 
preach on the Sabbaths according to a plan which is 
laid down every quarter. 'Hie number of these local 
preachers is about 16,000. 

The public worship of the Wesleyan body varies 
considerably in different places. In some, more 
especially of the larger chapels in Loudon, and other 
largo towns in England, the Liturgy of the Church 
of England is in regular use; while in many chapels 
the service is conducted wholly in an extemporary 
form. When the Liturgy is used, it is according to 
a revised form, which was prepared by Wesley for 
bis adherents. The thirty-pine articles alsp of the 


Church of England are reduced in the hands of the 
Wesleyan* to twenty-five. The rite of confirm* 
tion is not practised by the body, but many parents 
belonging to the Connexion send their children to be 
confirmed by an English bishop. The Lord's Sup¬ 
per is usually administered according to the rubric 
of tho Church of England. Love Feasts are occa¬ 
sionally celebrated; and a solemn Watch-night or 
midnight meeting at tho close of each year is regu¬ 
larly observed. There is also a practice observed in 
the beginning of the year, called the “renewing ol 
the covenant," when the members of the Society de¬ 
dicate themselves anew to the Lord. The hymn- 
book forms an important element in the worship of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, and where instrumental 
music is used in any of their chapels, the utmost cave 
is taken that the congregation he encouraged to join 
with heart and voice in singing the praises of God. 
A quarterly fast is enjoined to be kept by each mem¬ 
ber of the Society. 

No feature of Wesleyan Methodism has given r'se 
to more frequent and more violent disputes than the 
exclusively clerical composition of the Conference. 
Towards the end of the Inst century, when a love of 
change and an impatience of restraint was so strongly 
engendered by the French Re'olution. a class of 
people arose among the followers of Wesley, who 
enthusiastic for liberty, demanded that the laity 
should be represented in the Conference as well as 
the clergy. Ami this cry for popular rights was 
not only raised without, but also within thu Con¬ 
ference, and under the leadership of Mr. lvilhain a 
secession on this account took place in 17',tC. The 
question as to the admission of lay delegates was 
carefully discussed at the next meeting of Confer¬ 
ence, and after mature deliberation it was decided 
“ that they cannot admit any but regular travelling 
preachers into their body, either in the Conference 
or in district meetings, ami preserve the system of 
Methodism entire; particularly the itinerant plan 
which they arc determined to support." This de¬ 
cided refusal on the part, of the Conference to allow 
the introduction of the lay dement into their body, 
gave rise to the formation of a new society of Me¬ 
thodists, commonly known by the name of Kiiham - 
lira, or as they styled themselves, the Methodist 
(Wesleyan) New Connexion (which sec). 

The agitation of the subject of lay delegation, and 
the secession which followed, led the Conference to 
grant several concessions, handing over a portion ot 
the authority which they themselves had hitherto ex ■ 
ercised in financial and other secular matters, to the 
quarterly and district meetings. The laity were also 
admitted to a share in the exercise of discipline both 
iu the matter of the admission and the expulsion ot 
members. In consequence of these concessions, har¬ 
mony was restored, and for thirty yean peace reign¬ 
ed throughout the whole of the original Connexion. 
Every year the Wesleyans increased in numbers, 
qud grew in influence and political importance. In 
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•ersnl public questions they took an active interest, 
more especially in the suppression of the slave trade, 
and in the emancipation of the slaves. 

In 1827 a controversy arose, which gave rise to 
rnnch unseemly contention. The trustees of a 
chapel in Leeds being desirous of introducing an 
organ, made application to the District Meeting 
for permission to do so, which, however, was re¬ 
fused. Accordingly, the Trustees appealed to the 
Conference, who reversed the decision of the Dis¬ 
trict Meeting, and granted the request. A discus- 
! sion now commenced throughout the Society on 
the question, whether the Conference possessed 
the right of overruling the decision of a District 
Meeting. About the same time the question was 
revived and keenly discussed as to the power of 
i preachers to expel members from the Society; and 
as this power was both claimed and exercised by the 
preachers, several thousand members left the Con¬ 
nexion. 

A still more serious secession took place from the 
Wesleyan Methodists in 1835, giving rise to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Association. This additional 
rupture arose out of the ease of Dr, Warren, who, 
i in consequence of his active opposition to gome inea 
; Hires adopted by Conference, was suspended by the 
Manchester District Meeting. Against this sen¬ 
tence lie appealed to the Court of Chancery, which 
decided against him, and affirmed the power of the 
District Meeting to suspend, and declared that in the 
circumstances they had acted legally. The Con¬ 
ference, in a formal resolution, recorded their fer¬ 
vent gratitude to the Great Head of the Church 
for the gracious interpositions of his providence in 
this decree of the Court of Chancery, “securing to 
the preachers appointed by the Conference the in¬ 
alienable occupation of our pulpits; recognising the 
pastoral supervision and authority of the Conference 
ns the supreme tribunal of Methodism, through the 
medium of its district committees, and affording the 
ample security of British law to the genera 1 , economy 
of Wesleyan Methodism.” 

Not even by this third secession was the inherent 
strength or vitality of Methodism to any consider¬ 
able extent diminished. The year 1839 was cele¬ 
brated as the centenary of the Society, and during 
the hundred years which had pa**cd since its foun¬ 
dation, the number of regular chapels had risen to 
the large number of 3,000, in addition to the numer¬ 
ous preaching stations where no chapels had been ( 
built. The ministers of the Wesleyan body were 
reported in that year to amount to 1,019, the local 
preachers to about 4,000, and the member* to 296,801. 
Such is the vigour and efficiency of this compact 
body of Christians, that on the occasion of celebrat¬ 
ing their centenary, they contributed a sum amount¬ 
ing to £216,000, which was expended in the erection 
af the Theological Institutions, the Centenary Hall 
■nd morion House in London, and the Centenary 
Chapel in Dublin; the purchase of a Missionary 
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ship; the reduction of Chapel-debts to a large ex¬ 
tent ; the formation of the Education Fund for the 
extcniion of Day-schools, and of the Worn-out Min¬ 
isters and Ministers’ Widows Fund, with other im¬ 
portant objects. 

Amid all the rejoicings and congratulations of Uu> 
jubilee year, however, new trials were preparing for 
Wesleyan Methodism. The idpa very generally pre¬ 
vailed throughout the Societies that the legitimate 
influence, which hnd once belonged to the Leaders' 
Meetings ami the Quarterly Meetings was seriously 
abridged, and iliat the Cunlereiiee, or rather a small 
party in the Conference, ruled with uncontrolled 
and despotic authority. The feelings of discontent 
and dissatisfaction which were entertained in many 
quarters, found vent in several tracts, which appeared 
at intervals between 1844 ami 1848, under the name 
of tlm * Fly Sheets." These tracts, which worn pub¬ 
lished anonymously, were evidently the production 
either of a member of Conference, or at all events 
of one who was acquainted with all its proceedings; 
and their chief object seemed to be not a change in 
the constitution of the Wesleyan body, but a change 
in the mode of its administration. Such severe and 
even scurrilous attacks as were contained in the 
‘ Fly Sheets,' were fitted only to produce irritation in 
thu minds of those whose proceedings were so freely 
canvassed, nnd the Conference, therefore proceeded to 
take steps for the discovery of the persons who bad 
been implicated in the preparation and publication of 
the ‘ Fly Sheets.’ To facilitate the discovery of the 
guilty parties, the question was put to each of the 
suspected parties, whether be vvus the author of the 
obnoxious tract*. Throe of the brethren declined 
to reply to the question, and were in rotisequencc 
expelled, while two other iniiii-lors were censured 
and degraded from the office of superintend* uf, hut 
not expelled. These prompt and decisive measures 
appeared fora short time to re.,tore order and quiet 
throughout the Societies ; blit ill the eoiirse, of two 
year* more, the Conference found it necessary to ex¬ 
pel another minister for countenancing the “ un¬ 
righteous agitation.” The general prosperity of the 
body, however, was unimpaired by all that hnd hap¬ 
pened, the members actually admitted having n- 
ereased by 9.fKJ0 in the year 1850, while 20,000 mors 
had been taken on trial. 

A serious crisis now seemed to be rapidly approach¬ 
ing. The agitation which had so long been spreading 
secretly among the people, found vent in nuiueroua 
memorial* to the Conference, which were only an¬ 
swered by an avowal of the determination of that 
rourt to adhere, to the true principle.* of Methodism. 
Four hundred delegates from the discontented parties 
throughout the kingdom held a meeting in lorndon 
previous to the meeting of Conference, and whim the 
supreme court assembled, petitions, with more than 
fiO.fJOO signatures, were laid upon the table, preying 
for the redress of certain grievances, end the conces¬ 
sion of certain rights. Finding that matters had 
8 * * 
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assumed an aspect so alarming, the Conference re¬ 
solved to act with firmness., and, accordingly, with 
an unsparing hand, they cut off from all connexion 
with the Society every individual who had been in 
any way concerned in the meeting of delegates, and 
all even to the extent of whole classes and societies 
' who had been accessory to those disturbances which 
were threatening the very existence of Methodism 
in England. 

The Conference of 1851 conducted its proceedings 
in a spirit of undiminished firmness. The delegates 
again assembled and sought an interview with the 
supreme court, hut were refused. Still a step in 
advance was gained, for several memorials liaving 
been presented from the disaffected, the Conference 
appointed a large committee of their number to “ ex¬ 
amine tbe suggestions contained in them, and to 
report on the same." The president was also au¬ 
thorized, if lie saw fit, to invite a number of suitable 
laymen “to confer with them on the results to 
which they had attained." It was ail the more 
necessary to adopt such conciliatory measures, the 
Connexion having lost in the course of the year the 
enormous number of 66,000 members by expulsion 
and secession. 

Witli so large a body of members alienated from 
her communion in the course of a single year, the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church had now evidently 
reached a crisis in her history. But the Conference 
refused to lie driven from the position they had 
taken up, and in their annual address they declared 
their determination "to hold the pastoral crook with 
steady and unfaltering hand.” Firmness, however, 
did not avail to check the growing dissatisfaction. 
A large assembly of memliers and office-bearers of 
the Society was held at Birmingham in December 
1851, to deliberate upon “the present disastrous 
state of Methodism;” and on this occasion a docu¬ 
ment was signed by more than 700 trustees, leaders, 
and local preachers, containing a detailed enumera¬ 
tion of the grievances which it was expected the 
Conference would take steps to redress. Yet the agi¬ 
tation, far from being repressed, was as violent as ever 
when the Conference met at Sheffield in 1852, de¬ 
termined, although in the course of two years the 
Societies had lost 77,000, still to preserve the spirit 
of resistance by which it had hitherto been ani¬ 
mated. The Dedarationists, who had now readied 
the large number of 2,000, presented a respectful 
petition to the Conference praying to be heard by 
deputation. This request was refused, and the irri¬ 
tation thereby excited was aggravated by the cir¬ 
cumstance tlwt the President, while he had invited 
745 laymen to meet with the Committee of Con¬ 
ference, had carefully excluded from the number 
every individual whose name was attached to the 
Birmingham declaration. By the conjunct labours 
of the Committee, and the laymen thus sdected to 
deliberate along with them, several alterations were 
made with the view of conciliating the agitators. 


But ail was of no avail; the breach only became 
wider and wider as time rolled on. Another protest 
was issued in December 1852, denying “ the right oi 
itinerant ministers to excommunicate members with¬ 
out the sanction of the church or of its local officers; 
nor to depose officers without the sanction of their 
peers." " We cannot admit," it is added, “ the right 
of cither ministers, pastors, or others to select whom 
they please for special conference on matters upon 
which all arc equally concerned. We cannot admit 
the right of any class of men to fetter all other 
classes in the church for tiie prevention of a free and 
honest expression of opinion on matters of church 
polity and discipline, put forth in a peaceable and 
godly manner." This protest, which was laid upon 
the table of the Conference at its meeting in 1853, 
was rejected, though tbe secession had been enlarged 
in the course of the previous year by the addition to 
its numbers of 10,000 Methodist*. 

The shock which the Wesleyan body has received 
of late years by the large secessions which have from 
time to time been thinning its ranks, shows the mas¬ 
culine strength and vigour of the Society, which after 
all continues to be one of the most powerful and in¬ 
fluential religious denominations in England. The 
seceding bodies of Methodists are evidently dis¬ 
posed to maintain their position with firmness and 
porseverance; but none seem to push their distinc¬ 
tive principles to so great a length as the Wesleyan 
Reformers, a class of people which, though they have 
not assumed the form of a regular sect, hold opi¬ 
nions which are completely at variance with tbe 
fundamental principles of Wesleyan Methodism, as 
these are understood by the Conference. Thus they 
assert that the right of admitting memliers into the 
church, and excluding them from it, is vested only in 
the church-members, who are entitled to be presont 
at all meetings in which the business of the church 
is transacted. They hold also that it belongs to the 
church to nominate and elect all office-bearers, and 
that the local courts should be independent of the 
Conference, and their decisions reckoned final. The 
Reformers still account themselves as Wesleyan 
Methodists, and instead of seceding from the Society 
and forming a new sect, they direct their whole ef¬ 
forts towards a complete change in tire constitution 
of the original Connexion; and insist, as essential to 
the restoration of peace and harmony, that all preach¬ 
ers, officers, and members, who have been expelled 
in consequence of recent proceedings, should be re¬ 
stored. But although by the dissensiona of late 
years Wesleyan Methodism is calculated to have 
lost 100,000 members, or one-third of the whole, the 
Conference and the remanent body maintain that 
the proceedings of Conference have been thoroughly 
in accordance with the constitution of the Society as 
laid down in the poll-deed, and besides, carry with 
them the warrant of Scripture. Such assumptions, 
of course, are strongly denied by the various seced¬ 
ing bodies, and the Conference is condemned as et- 
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erasing a clerical despotiam from which the mind of 
Wesley would have revolted, and which is thought 
at variance not only with special passages, but with 
the whole spirit and tenor of the Word of Clod. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Society is rapidly repair¬ 
ing the losses it has sustained by the retirement and 
expulsion of so many of its members, the number nt 
present in communion with the Society being, ac¬ 
cording to the latest accounts in Great Britain, 
270,095, being an increase during the last year of 
G,260. The number of ministers in Great Britain is 
reported on the same authority to he 1,295, and 
preachers on trial, 83. In Ireland the members are 
19,287, the ministers, 107, and the preachers on 
trial, 18. “ The Wesleyan missions were commenced 
in 1786, and were until 1813 confined chietly to 
British North America and the West Indies. In 
the December of that year, however, Dr. Coke, ac¬ 
companied by a band of young missionaries, em¬ 
barked for India. Up to this period, Dr. Coke had 
mainly raised the funds needed to carry on the Me¬ 
thodist Missionary operations. The additional evan¬ 
gelistic enterprise now entered upon made new ar¬ 
rangements and exertions necessary. Various plans 
were suggested; but that which originated with the 
late Rev. George Morley and tho Rev. Dr. Bunt¬ 
ing, then stationed in Leeds, and sanctioned by sev¬ 
eral of the ministers in that town and neighbour¬ 
hood, was adopted by the ensuing Conference. 
That scheme lias been greatly owned of God. In 
1814 the income of the Missionary fund was below 
£7,000; there were 70 Missionaries, and the number 
of members under their care was 18,747. Now, there 
are, according to the last returns, 114,528 accredited 
church-members, besides 6,922 on trial for member¬ 
ship, nnder the care of 632 Missionaries; and the 
income is £119,205 8s. 2d.” 

METHODIST (Wesleyan) ASSOCIATION. 
The most frequent source of the dissensions which 
have agitated the Societies of the Wesleyan Method¬ 
ists has involved the question, Where Ijeathe power of 
expelling members from the body ? Is it with the 
preachers solely ? as the Conference affirms ; or with 
preachers and class leaders jointly ? as the movement 
party maintain. The controversies which have been 
raised upon this point have almost uniformly termi¬ 
nated in a secession. One of the most recent of these 
disputes led to the formation of the Wesleyan Metlind- 
isl Association. In 1834 a discussion commenced as 
to the propriety of establishinga Theological Institu¬ 
tion, and a minister, named Dr. Warren, having pub 
licly expressed his disapproval of tho measure, and 
published a pamphlet against it, was expelled from 
the Connexion by the District meeting at Leeds. 
Several parties who held and avowed similar senti¬ 
ment* were also cut off. Such summary proceed- 
ings, on the part of the local courts, led to a keeu 
controversy throughout the Wesleyan Societies 
generally, affecting the government of the church. 
Matters had now aaeomed so threatening an aspect 


that the Conference in 1835 took action on the sub¬ 
ject. They refused to yield the point which they 
had always maintained, that the ministers have the 
exclusive power of passing sentence on convicted 
members; but at the same time they deemed it expe¬ 
dient to introduce certain limitations which tended 
to modit'y tho disciplinary authority which they held 
as csseutially belonging to the pastoral office. The 
limiting clauses enacted at this time professed to 
guard accused memlters against unfair treatment. 
Thus it was enacted (1.) That the sentence should 
not Ihj pronounced till a week after the trial. (2.) 
That in difficult casus the superintendent should con¬ 
sult the lenders and others. (3.) That cases of pro¬ 
posed expulsion should he brought before the weekly 
meeting of preachers; and (4.) That an appeal 
should be allowed by either party to a “ minor dis¬ 
trict meeting,” composed of five preachers, two se¬ 
lected by the superintendent, two by the accused, 
the fifth lieing universally the chairman of the 
district. Other conciliatory measures were also 
passed by the Conference, which, however, left the 
entire government of the Connexion, at least in all 
essential matters, exclusively in the hands of tho 
ministers. The movement party, therefore, having 
failed to obtain tho reforms they sought, seceded, 
and in 1835 became a separate and independent Me¬ 
thodist Society. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Association differs from 
the original Connexion neither in doctrine nor wor¬ 
ship, but solely in constitutional arrangements. Tho 
principal peculiarities are thus stated in their own 
published ‘Regulations;’ “The Annual Assembly 
(answering to the Old Wesleyan Conference) is 
distinguished by the introduction of the laity as 
representatives. It consists of such of the itiner¬ 
ant and local preachers, and other official or pri¬ 
vate members, os tho circuits, societies, or ehurches 
in union with the Association (and contributing 
£50 to the support of tho ministry) elect. The 
number of representatives is regulated by the num¬ 
ber of constituents. Circuits with less than 500 
members send one; tiiosc with more than 500 
ami less than 1,000 send two; and such as have 
more than 1,000 send three. The Annual Assem¬ 
bly admits persons on trial as preachers, examines 
them, receives them into full connexion, appoints 
them to their circuits, and excludes or censures 
them whet; necessary. It also directs the applica¬ 
tion of all General or Connexions! Funds, and ap¬ 
points a committee to represent it till the next As¬ 
sembly. But it does not interfere with strictly 
local matters, for ‘each circuit has the right and 
power to govern itself by its local courts, without 
any interference an to the management of its inter¬ 
nal affairs."' 

It is a distinctive feature in the eccleeiaatlcal gov¬ 
ernment of the “ Association,” that in natter* of die- 
ciphne the laity are permitted to exerciee more in¬ 
fluence than in the originel Wesleyan Connexion. 
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Accordingly, it is provided that “ no member shall organ of the denomination. At the Conference of 
l)e expelled from the Association except by the 1857 there were reported os being in England 10 
direction of a majority of a leaders’ society, or districts, 52 circuits, and 4 missions, 112 preach- 
Cirouit Quarterly Meeting.” The Methodist As- ers, and 19,247 members; and in Canada 57 circuit 
sociation hits made rapid progress, and is now a preachers, and 4,405 members. Both in England 
large and increasing body. In 3857 there were in and Canada this denomination is steadily on the in- 
Eriglnnd ninety-three preachers. The members in crease. 

England and Scotland were 20,873; in Wales, 250; METHODIST (Wesleyan) REFORMERS, a 
in Ireland, 34 ; and on foreign stations, 1,185. considerable party of Methodists, who, though they 

METHODIST (Wesleyan) NEW CON’NF.X- have not formally seceded from the Original Wes- 
10N. This large body of sccedcrs from the Wes- leyan Connexion, nor formed themselves into a se- 
Icyan Methodist Society owes its origin to the Rev. parate sect, occupy the position of a party who have 
Alexander Kiiham. This Methodist minister, who been expelled by Conference from the Society, yet 
was a native of Epworth in Lincolnshire, the birth- protest against their expulsion as illegal, and de¬ 
plane of the Wesleys, lirst rendered himself conspi- mand the restoration of all preachers, officers, and 
citoits by claiming the right of the people to meet for members, who have thus lioen, in their view, con- 
worship in church hours, ami to receive the sacra- trary to law and justice excluded. The proceedings :! 
moots from their own ministers. In a pamphlet which of Conference which led to the formation of this j! 
ho published tinder the name of the ‘ Progress of Li- party, took place in 1849, several ministers having ( J 
berty,’ he advocated warmly the necessity of tho laity been in that year expelled in consequence of their li 
being admitted to a share in tho government of the real or supposed connexion with the publication of a I 
church. The expression of such opinions rendered series of pamphlets called ‘ Fly Sheets,’ in which ! 
him obnoxious to the Conference, who, in 1796, ex- some points of Methodist procedure were discussed 
polled him from the Connexion. A large number of in strong and, ns it was deemed, scurrilous language. 
Wesleyan Methodists, amounting to 5,000, sympa- Bee Methodists, (Wesleyan.) The chief point ! 
thissed with the sentiments of Kiiham, and his ex- on which the complaints of the Reformers who sym- j 
pulsion accordingly led, in 1797, to the formation of pathize with the expelled ministers turns, refers i 
a separate body, called the New Connexion. The to ministerial authority in matters of church disci- j 
New agrees with the Old Connexion in doctrine, and plinc. On this point their opinions are at complete i 
in all its distinctive features. It has the same ec- variance with those of tho Conference. In 1852 • 

clesiastical machinery, including classes, circuits, they published a * Declaration of Principles,’ which 
districts, and the Conference. The chief difference is as follows: 

between the two lies in the degree of power allowed “ (1.) That ‘ the Church of Christ is the whole body 
in each communion to the laity. In the Original of true believers.' \ 

Connexion all authority is virtually vested in the “ (2.) 'That Christ is head over all things to His j 
preachers, who not only exclusively compose the church, and TIjb Word the only and sufficient rule I 
Conference, hut. exercise the chief influence in tho both of its faith and practice, 
inferior courts. The New Connexion, on the con- “ (3.) That no rules or regulations should be adopt - 
trary, admits in all its courts the influence of the ed but such as are in accordance witli the Holy 
laity, giving them a share along with the preachers Scriptures, and have received the full concurrence of 
in all matters of church government; candidates for the church. 

membership must ho admitted, not by the minister “ (4.) That the admission of members into the 
alone, but. with the consent of the whole of the ex- church, the exercise of discipline upon them, and 
isting members ; members cannot be expelled even their exclusion from the church, are rights vested 
on a charge of immorality, without the concurrence solely in the hands of church members, to be exer- 
of a leaders’ meeting; officers of the body, whether cised by them, either directly or representatively; 
leaders, ministers, or stewards, are elected by the and that it is the right of members to be present at 
church and ministers conjointly; and both in Ilis- all meetings for the transaction of the general busi- 
trict Meetings and the Annual Conference lay dele- ness of the church. 

gates to the same number as ministers are present, “ (5.) That the nomination and election of all of- 
freely clioson by the mombera of Societies. fice-bearers is the inalienable right of the church. 

In 1847 the Jubilee of the New Connexion was “ (6.) That, while desirous of maintaining the eon- 
cclcbrated, and in honour of the occasion a large sum nexional principle, we bold that all local courts 
of money was raised, which has to a great extent should be independent, and their decisions affecting 
; reduced the debt on their chapels, and thus removed internal economy final. 

i a heavy incumbrance from their congregations. “ (7.) That any restriction upon discussion and 
They have a Magazine published monthly, which lias free interchange of opinions on matters affecting the 
a circulation of several thousands; a ‘Juvenile In- interests of the church is an unwarranted interfer- 
! «tmotor’ for the use of the young, and a weekly ence with its liberties and with the rights of private 
j newspa|H>r called the ‘ Methodist Pilot,’ which is the judgment. 
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“ ( 8 .) That preachers of the Gospel are not ‘ lords 
over God’s heritage,' for ‘ one is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are bretliren.' 

“ (9.) Tliat the restoration of all preachers, officers, 
and members who had been expelled in consequence 
of the recent proceedings of the Conference i* essen¬ 
tial to the future peace ami prosperity of the Con¬ 
nexion." 

In accordance with these principles, they have set 
in operation a distinct machinery of Methodism, 
though still claiming to be considered not as a seced¬ 
ing body, but as Wesleyan MethodistB who have 
been illegally excluded from the Society. The Cen¬ 
sus in 1851 reports 339 chapels as then in connec¬ 
tion with the movement, but this gives a very imper¬ 
fect idea of the real state of the Reforming party, 
which in its present state is calculated to include at 
least one-half of the 100,000 members which the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion has lost in conse¬ 
quence of the controversies which have successively 
agitated the denomination for many years past. 

MKTHYMNA&US, a surnamo of Dionysus, sup¬ 
posed to lie derived from Methymna, which was 
rich in vines. 

METONIC CYCLE. At the beginning of the 
Common Prayer llook of the English Church are 
several astronomical tables, most of them simply 
calculations of the day on which Easter will fall on 
any given year, as well as the moveable feasts which 
depend upon it. In the early Christian church, as 
we have already shown under the article Easti'.k 
(which see), disputes arose on this point between the 
Eastern and the Western Churches. The subject 
was brought under the consideration of the council 
of Nice in the fourth century, when they came to a 
decision on which the following rule was founded;— 

“ Eoster-day is always the first Sunday after the full 
moon, which happens upon or next after the twenty- 
first dny of March: and if the full moon happens on 
a Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday after." Pro¬ 
ceeding on this rule, it is necessary in. tlie first in¬ 
stance to discover the precise time of the full moon, 
and to calculate accordingly. This would lie an easy 
matter if the solar and the lunar years were exactly 
of equal length, since in such a case Easter would 
always fall on the same day. But the lunar year 
being shorter than the solar by eleven days, Easter 
must for a course of years always fall at a different 
time in each successive year. Accordingly, the 
council of Nice adopted the Metonic Cycle, which 
enabled them to calculate these changes with toler¬ 
able accuracy. From the high value attached to 
this cycle, its numbers were usually written in letter* 
of gold in the calendar, and hence it was called the 
Golden Number. 

METROPOLITAN, the bishop who presides over 
the other bishops of a province. In the Latin i 
Church it is used as synonymous with an archbishop, j 
In England, the archbishops of Canterbury and Yorfc i 
an both Metropolitans. In the Greek Church it is | 


applied only to a bishop whose see is a civil metro¬ 
polis. This, it is probable, was the earliest use of 
the word, those bishops being exclusively so termed 
who presided over the principal town of a district or 
province. The title was not in use before the coun¬ 
cil of Nice in the fourth century. What has been 
termed bv ecclesiastical historians the Metropolitan 
Constitution, in all probability arose gradually in the 
Christian church. Proclaimed (Inst by the Apostles 
in cities, Christianity was thence spread to the otliei 
provincial towns. Tims naturally the churches of a 
province came to constitute a whole, nt the head of 
which stood the church of the metropolis, whose 
bishop would of course, occupy an honourable place 
among the bishops of the province. The progress 
of tlie Metropolitan Constitution in the fourth century 
is thus detailed by Nentider: ‘‘On the one hand, to 
the metropolitans was conceded the superintendence 
over all ecclesiastical affairs of the province to 
which their metropolis belonged; it whs decided that 
they should convoke the assemblies of provincial 
bishops, and preside over their deliberations; but, 
oil the other hand, I heir relation to the entire colic 
ffivm of the provincial bishops, and to the individuals 
composing it. were also more strictly defined, so as to 
prevent any arbitrary extension of their, power, and 
to establish on a secure footing the independence of 
all the other bishops in the exercise of their func¬ 
tions. For this reason, the provincial synods, which 
were hound to assemble twice in each year, as the 
highest ecclesiastical tribunal for the whole province, 
wero to assist the metropolitans in determining all 
questions relating to the general affairs of the 
church; and without their participation, the former 
were to be licit! incompetent to undertake any busi¬ 
ness relating to these matters of general concern. 
Each bishop was to ho independent in the adminis¬ 
tration of Ilia own particular diore-e, although he 
could lie arraigned before the tribunal of the pro¬ 
vincial synods for ecclesiastical or moral delinquen¬ 
cies. No choice of a bishop could possess validity 
without the concurrence of the metropolitan; ho 
was to conduct the ordination; yet not alone, but 
with the assistance of at least two other bishops; 
and all the bishops of the province were to lie pre¬ 
sent at the ordination of tlie metropolitan.” 

The rise, of the authority of Metropolitans seems 
to have taken place without any distinct interference 
on the part of the church. 1 he, council of Nice was 
tiie first to give an express deliverance on the sub¬ 
ject, particularly with reference to tlie Alexandrian 
church. The sixth canon of that council ran in 
these terms: " Let the ancient custom which has 
prevailed in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapoiis, that the 
bishop of Alexandria should have authority over alt 
these places, be still maintained, since this is the 
custom also with the Roman bishop. In like man¬ 
ner, at Antioch, and in the other provinces, the 
churches shall retain their ancient prerogatives." 
This ration refers evidently not to the ordinary per- 
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son of a Metropolitan, but to a peculiar dignity or 
rank whicl) seems to have been awarded to Alexan¬ 
dria,along with Home and Antioch, the three great ca¬ 
pital cities of the Roman Empire—a rank which was 
afterwards recognized under the name of PATitiARCit8 
(which see). It is not improbable that the power 
of tho Metropolitans would have become excessive 
had it not been checked by tho rise of the patriarchal 
system, which, though its foundation was laid before 
the fourth century, was not fully developed until the 
middle of the fifth. Tho appointment of patriarchs 
gave to the Metropolitans a subordinate place. Hut 
what tended above all to weaken the Metropolitan 
constitution was the disorganization of the Roman 
Empire by the descent of the barbarous tribes upon 
Italy. This, of course, introduced confusion into the 
limits of Metropolitan provinces. Difficulties also 
arose to prevent the redistribution of ecclesiastical 
provinces, which had thus become necessary for the 
maintenance of the Metropolitan systom. A revival, 
indeed, of the Metropolitan authority was attempted 
by Pepin and Carlomnn; and it took effect in Franco 
and Germany with certain limitations and restric¬ 
tions. But this institution, though on a reform¬ 
ed footing, never took firm root in the new states; 
partly in consequence of the dominant power of the 
sovereign, and partly in course of time, because it 
was overshadowed by the rising power of the Pope. 
Thus the Metropolitans gradually lost their power 
over the diocesan bishops of their provinces, and 
became little more than thoir titular superiors. 
Many of the bishops, accordingly, were quite pre¬ 
pared to throw off their authority, more especially as 
they wero frequently chnrgcablu with an unjust in¬ 
terference in diocesan affairs. In such a state of 
matters, the principles of the false decretals were the 
morp readily adopted, as these laid down the doctrine 
that it belonged to the Pope alone to take cogni¬ 
zance of a flairs in which bishops were concerned. 

Tho Metropolitan power now underwent a rapid 
decline; and ere long the Metropolitans were placed 
merely in the position of papal delegates, and only 
retained so far as they promoted the. interests of the 
Roman boo. “ The popes often, at pleasure," says 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle, in his * Ilistory of the Pa¬ 
pacy,’ “ interfered with their ancient right of conse¬ 
crating provincial bishops. As late as the eleventh 
century, this was regarded as tho indefeasible right 
of Metropolitans, which could not be questioned or 
disturbed. Even Gregory VII., although he conse¬ 
crated some provincial bishops under peculiar circum¬ 
stances and as exceptional cases, made no attempt 
to invade tiie right of Metropolitans in this respect; 
so that, for example, when Robert entreated him to 
consecrate a new bishop of Malta, he wrote back 
word to him, that he must first show him that Malta 
dul not belong to the Metropolitan province of Reg¬ 
gio, since in that case he would be unable to comply 
with his request, inasmuch as by so doing he would 
be infringing the right of the archbishop, and give 


inexcusable offence to all his brethren the bishops 
Under the successors of Paschal II., however, it be¬ 
came a common practice for bishops elect to run to 
Rome for consecration from different provinces; and 
the Popes now began to perform the ceremony with 
out even offering an apology to the Metropolitan foi 
so doing. The right of Metropolitans to consecrate 
provincial bishops was not denied ; but as soon as it 
was maintained that the right belonged also to the 
Pope, ‘from the fulness of his power,' it was, to a 
great extent, taken practically out of their hands. 
Some Metropolitans sought to indemnify themselves 
for their loss by exercising an immediate jurisdiction 
within the dioceses of their provincial bishops ; but 
the bishops found themselves protected from this in¬ 
vasion by Rome; and such attempts at immediate ju¬ 
risdiction were expressly prohibited by Innocent 111." 

MEVLEVIES, tint most remarkable of the rigid 
orders of Mohammedan monks. A thousand and 
one clays is the mystic number prescribed by the 
noviciate, and the candidate receives his preliminary 
training in the kitciicn of the convent. During his 
noviciate he is called “ the scullion," and lie is pre¬ 
sented by the head-cook to the abbot or superior for 
admission into the order. The cook assists at the 
ceremony of initiation, holding the head of the no¬ 
vice while the superior pronounces some verses over 
him; a prayer is then chanted, after which the chiet 
or nbbot places upon the head of the novice the 
cylindrical cap worn by the Mevlevies; the candi¬ 
date then sits down beside the cook, while the supe¬ 
rior pronounces a form of admission, enumerates the 
duties incumbent upon him in connection with the 
order, and recommends the new member to the 
prayers and wishes of his brethren. 

The doctrines of this order of Moslem monks are 
chiefly those of the Persian Suns (which see). In 
accordance with their extravagant opinions they 
have adopted not only new, but even forbidden 
practices. Thus music and dancing were strictly 
prohibited by the Prophet; but the Mevlevies 
insisted that the exercise of these in a mystic 
sense was an acceptable form of devotion. The 
mystic dances of the Mevlevies differ from those of 
other orders of Mohammedan monks. They are 
thus described by Dr. Taylor in his History of Mo¬ 
hammedanism: “Nine, eleven, or thirteen of the 
fraternity squat down on sheep-skins in a circle; 
the floor of the dattcing-rooin is circular, its design 
being manifestly borrowed from a tent. They re¬ 
main for nearly an hour perfectly silent, with their 
eyes closed, as if absorbed in meditation. The pre¬ 
sident then invitee his brethren to join in reciting 
the first chapter of the Koran, ‘ to the honour of 
God, his prophets, especially Mohammed, the saints, 
Mohammed's wives, disciples, and descendants, the 
martyrs, the Khaliphs, the founder of the order; 
Ac.’ Prayers are then recited in chorus, and after 
wards the dance begins. Ail quitting their places 
at the same time, range themselves on the left erf 
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their superior, end slowly advance towards him, with 
folded anns and downcast eyes. Wien the first of 
the Dervishes comes nearly opposite the president, 
he salutes, with a low bow, the tablet in the wall 
over his head, on which is engraved the name of the 
founder of the order; he then with two springs gets 
j to the right side of the president, and having hum¬ 
bly saluted him, begins his dance. This consists in 
turning on the heel of the left foot, with closed eyes 
and extended arms, advancing slowly, and making 
as it were insensibly the round of the apartment. 
He is followed by the second and third Dervishes; 
after which all begin spinning on the foot, And mov¬ 
ing round, taking care to keep at such a distance 
that they may not interfere with each other’s nm- 
i tions. This fatiguing process continues two hours, 
interrupted only by two brief pauses, during which 
tho Superior chants some short prayer. When the 
performance draws toward a close, the Superior 
joins in the dance, <uid the whole concludes with a 
prayor for the royal family, the clergy, the members 
of the order, and the faithful throughout the world." 

The MeVlovies are the best endowed of all tlm 
orders of Moslem monks; yet they use only the 
| coarsest fare and the plainest raiment, while they 
j distribute their superabundant revenues to the poor, 
j These Mevlevies or Maulavics are the Dancing 
j Dervishes of Turkey, who date their origin from 
| the early part of the thirteenth century. They 
j chiefly consist of the higher class of Turks, ami 
i have a large monastery at Gfalata, and another at 
i Teonium. 

MEXICO (Religion op Ancient). Before the 
j .irrival of Columbus and the Spaniards in South 
■ America, Mexico formed the most powerful and 
. populous, and with one doubtful exception, the 
! most civilized empire of the western world. The 
j traditions of the Toltecs, handed down by the Az- 
i tecs or Mexicans proper, inform us that they mi 
! grated from an unknown country called the primitive 
i TIapallan, about A. D. 544, and advancing soul hwards 
settled in Mexico about A. D. 64H. The Mexicans 
; proper, Issuing from the far north, did not reach the 
I borders of Anahuac till the beginning of the thir- 
' teenth century, and only fixed their habitation near the 
! principal lake in 1325. At the beginning of the six- 
! teonth century, just before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
i the Aztec dominion reached across the continent 
i from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In regard to tl e 
j religion of the ancient Mexicans, the question ha* 

, been raised, whether they were worshippers of many 
i gods or of only one God. One thing is certain, that 
they had a general name for tho Divine Being whom 
they termed Teo41. The kindred word Teat was 
used by the aboriginal population of Nicaragua to 
denote both the superior gods and also the Spaniards. 
That the Teo-tl of the Mexicans was the invisible, 
j incorporeal Being, the Supreme Spirit, the Cause of 
j ca u ses , and the Esther of all things, is plain from 
I the fret that, he was identified with tiie Teo-tl or 


sun-god. This one God of highest perfection and 
purity was only recognized by superior minds, hut 
never worshipped by the great mass of the people. 
Hence Mr. Prescott remarks, “The idea of unity, ct 
a being with whom volition is action, who has no 
need of inferior ministers to uxocme Ilia purposes— 
was too simple or too vast for their understandings; 
ami they sought relief as usual in the plurality of 
deities, who presided over the elements, the changes 
of the seasons, and the various occupations of man." 

The chief divinities of the ancient Mexicans wore 
thirteen in number, nt the head of whom stands 
TexnUlipocit, almost equal in rank with Teo-tl, the 
Supreme Being, and his name being interpreted 
“ shining mirror,” he is represented on the inonu 
meiits, and in tho paintings, ns encircled by the diac 
of the son. It is not improbable, indeed, that this 
deity was an impersonation of the generative power* 
of nature, and bonce tlip Mexican legem) represents 
him as united to the primitive goddess, and first wo 
man ChiJitiacnliuatl, who is always accompanied by 
a great serpent. Tile highest emblem of Teecatli- 
pom was the sun, and annually, in the month of 
May, a human lining, in the vigour of youth and of 
unblemished beauty, was offered up in sacrifice, and 
the heart of the victim still palpitating was plucked 
from his bosom, held up towards the sun, as if to pro¬ 
pitiate him, and then thrown down before the image 
of the groat divinity, while the people wore engaged 
in solemn worship. ’Die national divinity, however, 
of the Aztecs or Mexicans proper, was the terrible 
JIuitxilopocMU, whose name Mtiller derives from ; 
huilzitin, a humming-bird, and ojmrhtU, on the left; j 
nnd in accordance with this name his gigantic image j 
had always some feathers of the humming-bird oil j 
the left foot. This was the mighty warlike god who j 
was recognized ns the guardian of the country, which 
seems to have received the appellation Mexico, from j 
one of his titles, Meritii. Ilis wife was called Tea- j 
ytiinh/ni, from mit/ui, to die, and tnn/ao, divine war, j 
because she conducted the souls of warriors, who 
died in defence of the gods, to the bouse of the sun, 
the Elysium of the Mexicans, where she transformed 
them into humming-birds. “The numerous altars 
of IfuilzilojuirJitli," says Mr. Hardwick, in his ‘Christ 
and other Masters, “reeked continually with the 
blood of human hecatombs, and that in cities where, 
amid some cheering gleams of moral sensibility, the 
conquerors found no lack of goodly structures and 
of graceful ornaments, to indicate th« progress made > 
by the ferocious Aztec in the. arts of social life. 
These desperate efforts to secure the favour of the 
gods by offering human victims were, indeed by no 
means limited to ancient Mexico; for all the wild., ) 
tribes of America had been won* from ages immemo- 1 
rial to saerificr both children of their own and pri¬ 
soners taken in their savage conflicts with some 
neighbouring people. Acting also on the rude be¬ 
lief, that such oblations would conduce to gratify 
the animal wants of their divinity, as well as to ap 
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pease 111 * wrath, they had contracted the vile habit 
of feasting oil the remnant of these human sacrifices, 
and at other times proceeded to indulge in the most 
brutish forms of cannibalism. But when the Aztec 
rule eventually prevailed in every part of Anahitac, 
the sacrificing of all foreign enemies laicame a still 
more solemn duty. We are told that < the amount 
of victims immolated on its' accursed altars would 
stagger the faith of the least scrupulous believer;’ 
while cannibalism, that dark accompaniment of hu¬ 
man sacrifice in almost every country, was in Mexico 
peculiarly rife, and from the partial efforts to disguise 
it, had become peculiarly revolting." 

The enormous extent to which human sacrifices 
were offered to the national god, appears from the 
startling fact, that 136,000 human skulls were found 
by, the companions of Cortes within the temple of 
ffuitzilopnnktli. Such was the importance attached 
to the favour and protection of this deity, that, in 
the migrations of the Aztec tribes, a wooden image 
of the god was carried on the shoulders of four 
priests. 

The water-god of the ancient Mexicans was T/alnc, 
on whose altars children were usually (fibred. To 
bis wife, Chalchincnejc, all infants were presented 
Immediately after birth for purification. One of the 
most important divinities, however, of the Aztec 
pantheon, was Queteulnoatl , who appears, indeed, to 
have been worshipped at an earlier period by the 
Toltect. His birth is said to have been miraculous, 
and be was destined to become the high-priest of 
Tula, the metropolis founded by the Toltees when 
they passed into Mexico. Great were the benefits 
which be conferred upon the nation, constructing an 
equitable code of laws, reforming the calendar, in¬ 
structing the people in the arts of peace, and setting 
bis face against all war and bloodshed. This was 
the golden age of Anahitac, when all was prosperity, 
and comfort, and peace. But such a state of things 
was of short duration. The god Tezcatlijm-a direct¬ 
ed all bis efforts towards undoing all that Quetzalcnntl 
had accomplished, and compelled him to quit the 
scene of his benevolent labours. On his departure he 
wandered towards Cholula, where, for some years, 
lie carried out bis plans for the civilization and im¬ 
provement of the people. It was at this place that 
lie was first worshipped as a god, a temple being de¬ 
dicated to his honour. He appears to have been a 
personification of natural energies, and his symbols 
were the sparrow, the fire-stone, and the serpent. 
He was worshipped by all persons concerned in traf¬ 
fic. Forty days before the festival of the god. the 
merchants purchased a beautiful slave, who, during 
that time, represented the deity, and was obiiged to 
assume an appearance of mirth, and to danee and 
rejoice while devotees worshipped him. On the 
feast clay they sacrificed him to Quetzalcoatl. At 
Cholula this deity was worshipped in a manner 
somewhat different, five boys and five girl* being 
sacrificed to him before any martial expedition was 
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entered upon. It appears from the monuments that 
the Mexicans exhibited their deities in temples under 
the symbols of serpents, tigers, and other fierce and 
destructive animals, which inspired the mind with 
gloomy and terrible ideas. They sprinkled their 
altars with human blood; sacrificed in the temples 
every captive taken in war, and employed various 
other means to appease the vengeance of their angry 
deities. 

MEXITLI, one of the principal gods of the an 
cicnt Mexicans. See preceding article. 

MEZUZZOTH, schedules for door-posts among 
the modern Jews. A Mezuzsa is a piece of parchment 
on which are written,Dent, vi.4—!), “Hear,O Israel; 
The Lord our God is one Lord : and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in (hint: 
heart: And thou shalt leach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sit- 
test in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou best down, and when thouri.iest 
up. And thou shalt hind them for a sign upon thine 
lmrid, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of 
thy house, and on thy gates and xi. 18—20, “ And 
it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently 
unto my commandments which I command you this 
day, to love the Lord your God, and to serve him 
with all your heart and witli all your soul, that I will 
give you the rain of your laud in his due season, tho 
first rain and the latter rain, that thou iiinyest gather 
in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. And I will j 
send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that thou may- 
est eat and be full. Take bced to yourselves, that j 
your heart be not deceived, and ye turn aside, and ! 
servo other.gods, and worship thmn; and then the | 
Lord's wrath be kindled against you, and be shut up < 
the heaven, that there be no rain, and that the land 
yield not her fruit: and Jest ye perish quickly from 
off the good land which the Lord giveth you. 
Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your 
heart and in your soul, and bind them for a sign up¬ 
on your hand, that they may be as frontlets between 
your eyes. And ye shall teach them your children, 
speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest' by the way, when thou best 
down, and when thou riscst up. And thou shalt 
write them upon the door-posts of thine house, and 
upon thy gates." The parchment is rolled up with 
the ends of the lines inward, the Hebrew word Shad- 
dai is inscribed on the outside, and the roll is put 
into a cane or a cylindrical tube of lead, in which a 
hole is cut, that the word Shaddai may appear. 
This tube is fastened to the door-post by a nail at 
eacli end. The fixing of it is preceded by the repe¬ 
tition of the following benediction * “ Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe 1 who 
hast sanctified us with thy precept*, and commanded 
us to fix the Mesuzza." The most minute uyupo- 
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th»» are given by the Babbies as to the eking from 
which the parcinnenU are to be made, the ink to be 
need, and the form observed in writing, the mode in 
which the parchment is to be inserted in the case, 
and the houses and rooms to the doors of which 
Mezuuoth are to be affixed. It is believed that 
Mesuxsotli ought to be fixed on all the doors of 
dwelling-houses, whether parlours, bed-rooms, kit¬ 
chens, or cdUars, on the doors of barns, or store¬ 
houses, and ou the gates of cities and towns. The 
Mezuzza is generally placed on the right hand of tbo 
entrance, and those who are deemed tbo most devout 
Israelites often touch and kiss it as they pass. The 
synagogue being a house of prayer, and not of resi¬ 
dence, requires no Meeusta. 

MEZZACHULIAN8, a Mohammedan sect who 
are represented as having believed that those who 
have any knowledge of God’s glory and essence in 
this world, may be saved, and are to be reckoned 
among the faithful. 

MIAS, temples for the worship of the Oamis 
( which see) in Japan. They ore usually built- upon 
eminences, in retired spots, surrounded by groves, 
and approached liy a grand avenue, having a gate of 
stone or wood, and bearing a tablet of a foot and a- 
lialf square, which announces in gilded letters the 
name of the Cami, to whom the temple is conse¬ 
crated. So imposing an entrance might lead to the 
expectation of the inner temple being a correspond¬ 
ingly splendid structure, but within, we are told, 
“ there is usually found only a wretched little build¬ 
ing of wood, lmlf hid among tvecs and shrubbery, 
about eighteen feet in length, breadth, and height, 
all its dimensions being equal, and with only a single 
' grated window, through which the interior may bo 
seen empty, or containing merely a mirror of po¬ 
lished metal, set in a frame of braided straw, 01 
hung about with fringes of white paper. Just with- 
I in the entrance of the enclosure stands a basin 
I of water, by washing in which the worshippers may 
j purify themselves. Beside the temple, is a great 
chest for the reception of alms, partly by which, and 
partly by an allowance from the Dairi, the guardians 
of the temples are supported, while at the gate hangs 
a gong, on which the visitant autiotmces his arrival. 
Most of these temples have also an antechamber, in 
which sit those who have the charge, clothed in rich 
garments. There are commonly also in the enclo¬ 
sure a number of little chapels, or miniature temples, 
portable so aa to be carried in religious processions. 
All of these temples are built after one model, the 
fiuuons one of Jtje, near the centre of the island of 
Nipon, and which within the enclosure is equally 
humble with all the rest." 

MICAH’B IMAGES. See Terafhik. 

MICHAEL, one of the chief angels mentioned 
both in the Old and New Testaments. The Jewish 
Babbies taught'that be presided over the rest of the 
angeifehcMt, and in proof of it they quoted Dan. x. 13, 
sphero he is termed “ on* of the chief princes." They 


represented him as the leader of that class of angels j 
which is ststioned on the right hand of the heavenly j 
throne, and they ascribe to him in their writings j 
many wonderftil actions. The Mohammedsns regard j j 
Michael as the patron of tlie Jews, who fights against 
God's enemies. 

MICHAEL (St.) Festival of. See Gabriel 
(St.) and Michael (St.) Festival of. 

MICHAPOUS, a name given by some tribes of 
the North American Indians to the Supreme Being. 

They had some conception of a Deluge, and believed 
that Michapous created heaven, and afterwards all 
the animals, whom he placed upon a bridge laid over 
the waters. Foreseeing that his creatures could not 
live long upon the bridge, and that his work would 
be imperfect, he applied to AJichimi, the god of wa¬ 
ters, and wished to borrow from him a portion of 
laud on which his creatures might settle. The wstea 
god denied his request, whereupon lie sent the bea¬ 
ver, the ottor, and the musk-rat to search for earth I 
at the bottom of the sea; hut lie was only able to 
obtain, by means of the musk-rat, a few particles of 
sand, with which ho constructed first a high moun¬ 
tain, and then the whole terrestrial globe. A. spirit 
of discord arose among the animals, and Michapous 
in anger destroyed them, forming men out of the 
corrupted carcases of the animals. One of the hu ! 
man beings having separated from the rest, discover¬ 
ed a hut in which he found Michapous, who gava 
him a wife, and pointed out the duties of both. 
Hunting and fishing were to be the employments of j 
men; the kitchen and the cares of the household 
were allotted to the woman. He gave mankind I 
power over the animals, and warned them that they 
must die, but that after death they would pass into : 
a state of happiness. The men lived happy and ' 
contented for some eentiirics, hut the meu having j 
greatly multiplied, it was necessary to seek for a ; 
new hunting country. Discord ami jealousy broke j 
out at length among the huntsmen, and hence the j 
origin of war. In this myth tho Diluvian predomi- | ; 

nates over the Cosmogonic element. ■ I 

MICIIE, the name of a priest of the god /Vuno ; j 
of the ancient Sclavoniatis. j | 

MICHIN1SI, the god of the waters among some j ; 
trilies of the North American Indians. ! ! 

MICROCIIEMI, the Proficients, one of the three j j 
ranks or degrees of the monks of the Greek church. ^ 
See Caloyers. 

MICTLANTEITOTLT, the ruler of the infernal 
regions, in the mythology of the ancient Mexicans, 
who with his wife Afktlandhmtl were objects of 
groat veneration. 

MfDGABD, the mid sphere or habitable globe 
of the ancient Scandinavian cosmogony. « Accord¬ 
ing to Eildaic lore,” says Mr. Gross’, “ it is necessary ‘ 
in order to form a correct idea of the typography of 
Midgard, to conceive the earth to be aa round aa a 
ring, or as a disk in the midst of the ocean, encircled 
by Jtfnnungand, tlie great Midgard-serpent, bolding 
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its toil iii its mouth, the outer shores of the ocean 
forming itio mountainous regions of Jiitunheim— 
giant home, assigned in fee-simple to the perverse 
Ymir race by the generous sons of B8r. In the 
centre of thin terrestrial ring or disk, these indefati¬ 
gable divinities erected a citadel from the eyebrows 
of Ymir, against the inroads of their belligerent 
frontier neighbours; and this is Midgard, the work 
of gods and the home of man. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the latter to defend and cherish it against 
all the boreal powers of evil,—the storms and bail, 
the ice and snow, as well as the gigantie mountains, 
which raise their threatening peaks in stem defiance 
j above the clouds: in short, to keep watcli and ward 
I over it despite of every adverse physical influence. 

Those latter are giants of the lofty alpine species, 
! and lienee we arrive at the origin of the elms, and 
the alp, or nightmare. In the German, the phrase 
I -I Ipen-Drunk still commemorates the myth of the 
I vines of (lurkness. The clouds which float in the 
j circumambient, air above Midgard, arc, as lias been 
! stated, the spongy productions of Ymir’s brain 
' flung into space. They loom up from the border- 
ij land of Ymir’s race, and are variable and deceitful, 
Ij like the source from which they are derived. Their 
11 dark hue and tempestuous character are emblematic 
i cal of the gloomy thoughts and violent passions of 
Ymir. They borrow their brilliant tints from the 
luminaries of heaven, but their beauty is delusive; 
and there is continual strife between them and these 
bodies,—the rcsplendont and benign emanations of 
empyrean Muspcllheim.” 

MIGON1TI8, a surname of Aphroditl, from a 
place called Migonium, where she had a temple, and 
was worshipped. 

MIKADO. See Paiki. 

MI LOOM. See Mm.ocii. 

MILK. In the early Christian church it. was cus- 
1 tomary to give to the newly baptised a small portion 
of milk along with honey, as indicative that they 
were new-born babes in Christ. Jerome informs us 
that in some of the Western churches the mixture 
was made up of milk and wine. The use of milk on 
such occasions had reference to the saying of Paul, 
“1 liave fed you with milk, and not with strong 
| meat," or to that of Peter, “ As new-born babes do- 
! sire the sincere milk of the word that ye may grow 
; thereby.” Clemens Ale&andrinus takes notice of 
■ this custom, saying, “ As soon aa we are born we are 
i nourished with milk, which is the nutriment of the 
Lord. And when we are bom again, we are hon- 
I cured with the hope of rest, by the promise of Jeru- 
i salem which is above, where it is said to nun milk 
' ami honey. For by these material things we are 
, assured of that sacred food." We learn further from 
! the third council of Carthage, that the milk and 
: lumey administered to the newly baptised had a 
| peculiar consecration distinct from that of the eu- 
; •imrist. 

j Mil.LKXAUIAXS. >r CitiUASTS. those who' 


hold that Christ, at his second coming, will reign 
with hia glorified saints in visible nuyeaty, yet 
without carnal accompaniments, over a renewed 
earth for a thousand years. It is held on all 
hands to be a doctrine of Sacred Scripture, that 
a time will come in the history of this world, 
when, for a thousand years, righteousness, truth 
and peace will prevail upon the earth. It is also 
held on all hands tliat there will be a second per¬ 
sonal coming of the Lord Jesus Christ from hea¬ 
ven to earth. Both these doctrines are believed j 
on the testimony of Scripture by all orthodox Chria- 
tians. But the important point on which a great 
diversity of opinion has existed in the Christian 
church in all ages, respects the place wliieh these 
two events are destined to occupy in the order of 
time. Sonic maintain that the second coming ui j 
Christ will precede the millennium, and these art: 
called Pre-miUetmialists; while others, who are called 
Post-millennialists, allege that the second coming of 
Christ, and the resurrection of the saints, will not 
take place until the expiry of the thousand years 
which compose the millennium. Sueh is the precise 
state of the question as between the two great par¬ 
ties into which the Christian church is divided. No 
separate sect or denomination exists of Millenariane , 
as the Pre-millemualiete are loosely termed, but in¬ 
dividuals, and even considerable numbers of Chris¬ 
tians, are found in connection with all denominations 
who hold and openly avow Pro-millennial senti¬ 
ments. 

The following six points are brought forward by 
the Rev. J. Cox in ius ‘ Pre-millennial Manual,' as 
embodying the opuiions of most of those who hold pre- 
millennia! views: “1. That the present dispensation 
will never universally triumph in the conversion oi 
men: its basis being sovereign election, and its ob¬ 
ject ‘ to gather out a people for God’s name.’ That 
like all other dispensations, it will end in apostacy ; 
and judgment. 2. Tliat the people of Israel will be 
brought back to Canaan, inherit the land according 
to God's covenant with Abraham, and become a 
truly holy and highly honoured people. 3. That a 
resurrection of the saints will take place one thou¬ 
sand years before that of the rest of the dead. 

4. That the nations which survive the fiery judg¬ 
ments that will precede and accompany the estab¬ 
lishment of God’s kingdom, will be converted by an 
abundant efibaion of the Holy Spirit, and that then 
the earth shall be filled with the knowledge and 
glory of the Lord. 5. That the creation which is 
made subject to vanity, and which now groaneth and 
tmvaileth in pain, shall at the advent of the second 
Adam be brought into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, and thus become happy, fruitful, 
and blessed. 6. That the Lord Jesus will come 
personally before the establishment of hia kingdom, 
and in order to establish it; and that the overthrow 
of his enemies, the foil restoration of the Jews, the 
conversion of the nations, and the jubilee of crow 
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t will ndt take place before hie personal Rppear- 

e MUlenariant or Chffiart* allege that their 
distinctive doctrines run “ like a golden thread from 
Genesis to Revelation," and have had believers in 
all ages of the Christian church. They maintain in 
particular, that for the first two centuries and a half, 
pre-RiiUennialism was the universal doctrine of the 
church. Neander, on the other hand, denies that it 
can be proved with any certainty that Chiliaam had 
ever formed a part of the general creed of the 
church, but he endeavours to account for the ex¬ 
istence of pre-millennial views, by asserting that 
“ the crass images under which the earthly Jewish 
mind had depicted to itself the blessings of the 
millennial reign, liad in part passed over to the 
Christians." Yet from whatever quarter the Mil- 
lenarian opinions may have come, whether, as the 
early fathers alleged, they had been handed 
down by tradition from the Apostles, or as Neau- 
der imagines, they were the remnants of a car¬ 
nal Judaism which had found its way into the 
Christian church, one thing at all events is clear, 
that, down to the end of the third or the beginning 
| of the fourth century, the belief in millenarian views 

j was universal and undisputed. Papias, (rename, I 

j Justin Martyr, a whole succession of fathers, indeed, 

i onward to Laetantins, speak the same language as 
to their belief in the personal reign of Christ during, 
not after, the millennium. It has been attempted, 
by some writers, to throw discredit upon these opi¬ 
nions, by classing them among the heretical notions 
of Ceriuthus; but the mere fact that they were 
j held by a heretic, is more than counterbalanced 

j by the far more undoubted fact that they were held 

j by a large portion of the most orthodox fathers of 

I these early times, even those of them who were most 

bitterly opposed to Cerinthus. Oue circumstance, 
however, which tended to destroy the reputation of 
milienarianism, wa* the extravagant representation 
of it which was given by the Montanitte, and the vio¬ 
lent opposition wluch was accordingly raised against 
this as well as the other doctrines of that grossly 
sensualistic school. The Gnostics generally liad no 
more violent opponents than the Millenarians, who 
signalised themselves by their earnest contendings for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Now, however, a formidable opponent of the views 
of the Chiliasts arose in the fanciful Origen, whose 
allegorizing interpretation of Scripture was com¬ 
pletely opposed to that literal system of interpreta¬ 
tion on which their peculiar opinions mainly depend¬ 
ed. From this time the credit of milienarianism 
gradually declined, and, with the exception of a gen¬ 
eral statement which occurs in the canons of the 
Council of Nice, A. n. 325, we hear little more of 
the doctrine until the lapse of centuries brought it 
agaui into .discussion. Throughout the dark ages, 
when popery ruled with despotic sway over the 
ittfai&i nd conscience* of men, CltiluMn ww utterly 
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disowned, and it it a remarkable fact, that popery ,! > 
lms not only omitted this doctrine from her creed, j 
but testified against it as a lieresy. During the first ■ 
century after the Reformation, it rose again into ! 
notice, and was held by several men remarkable . 
alike for their learning and their piety. One of its 
most violent opponents at this period was Bocinus, 
who attacked it in a letter 11 against the Chiliasts.” j 
In the seventeenth century it was held by many eini- 1 
nent Nonconformist divines, and a large number ot 
those who sat in the Westminster Assembly, in¬ 
cluding several Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Independents, while Richard Raster candidly ac¬ 
knowledges, “ Though 1 have not skill enough in 
the exposition of hard prophecies to make a particu- j 
lar determination about the thousand years’ reign i 
of Christ upon tho earth before the film! judgment; > 1 j 
yet 1 may say, that 1 cannot confute what such ■ j I 
learned men as Mr. Mode, I)r. Twisse, and others ;i 
after the old father* have asserted.” No doulit, the ' ! 

Pre-millonariun doctrine sunk in public estimation ; i 
from the imprudent and fanatical conduct of the , j 
Fifth-Monarchy men, who had adopted it as an arti- . j 
cle of their creed. Rut far from being limited to j 
men of extravagant and enthusiastic minds, it was j 
held also by some of the most sober-thoughted men ; 
of the age. : I 

The eighteenth century, and tho early part of the 
nineteenth, were characterized by tho prevalence ! 
of a remarkable decay of vital religion, not in one 
country only, hut throughout all Christendom; and ! j 
Chiliasm was almost entirely forgotten. For thirty j ; 
yearn jiust, however, the interest which, at various j ' 
periods in the history of the church, had been wont j } 
to be felt in the sulijcc.t, has, to a great extent, j j 
revived, and works Itotli for and against Pro-mil- I j 
Icnnialisin have issued in rapid succession from the i 
press. Tho most able production in opposition to j 
the Pre-millennial theory lias been that of I)r. David ( 
Rrown on‘Christ’s Second Coming.’ This treatise 
is characterized by remarkable acuteness and nxoge- 1 
tical power; but, among others, the Rev. Walter 
Wood of Klie published a reply at great length, en¬ 
titled ‘ the Last Things.’ The points of different* j ; 
between the Pre-millentiialials am! this recognized ! 
champion of Post millennialism are thus staled by j < 
Dr. Bonar of Kelso, with his wound clearness and •; : 

precision:— .... '! 

“1. We differ <u In tin jmetbon of the advent. H e j , 
places it after the millennium; we before it, 'I Ilia j \ \ 

is the great diverging point. It is the root of almost j j 
all our differences. We both believe in a milieu- j 
ilium and an advent; but we arrange them revendy. j 
It seems plain to us that the Lord Jesus is to come j j 
in person to introduce the millennium; Hid that i 
just a* there can lie no kingdom without a king- 
no marriage-festival without the presence of the I 
liridegroom, so there chi be no millennium without 
Him who is its ‘ all in all.’ We find the prophete 
and apostles frequently predicting buth the ad van* 
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and the kingdom; and they uniformly place the 
advent first, as that without which the latter could 
not be. 

“ 2. We differ a* to da nature of the millennium. 
Ur. Brown thinks that it will only be a sort of im¬ 
provement upon the present state of things. There 
' will be far less mixture than now,* he affirms; but 
that is all the length he goes. Satan, he thinks, is 
not hound, but merely the * tables are turned* upon 
him. Tho good and bad fishes arc still mingled to¬ 
gether. The tares grow still plentifully, though not 
quite so plentifully ns Imfore; and the enemy is still 
as unrestrained and as busy in sowing them. The 
parable of the sower is still as lamentably true. 
There are still the foolish virgins, no less than the 
wise. The church is still * miserable ’ without Christ. 
There is no change upon the earth. Creation still 
groans; the curse still blights the soil; and the ani¬ 
mals are still ferocious and destructive. 

“ Here we differ from Mr. Brown. I think that 
dcripture warrants us in believing that the millennial 
state, though not absolutely perfect, will be one of 
unspeakably greater and larger blessedness, holiness, 
and glory, than he conceives. Any remnant of sin 
or death will only lie as the spots upon the face of 
the sun; utterly hidden in the excellent splendour. 

“ 3. We differ an to the binding of Satan. Mr. 
Brown maintains that Satan is not to be bound or 
restrained at all. Nothing in the way of positive 
restraint, or limitation of power, is to be understood 
as meant by the apostle, in the twentieth of Reve¬ 
lation. This means merely, says Mr. B., that ‘ lie 
will hot be able to form a party in the earth, as 
heretoforeand that ‘ his trade will be at an end.' 
He also maintains that it is the church that it to bind 
Satan. Nowhere in Scripture is the church ever 
said to ‘bind Satan,’or to‘take the beast;’ yet, 
without one proof-text, Mr. B, says, 1 the church will 
do both; not only defeating Antichrist, but there¬ 
after, for a thousand years, never permitting the devil 
to gain an inch of ground to plant hit foot on over the 
whole world.' I do not know how Mr. Brown re¬ 
conciles this statement with those fdrmorly made, 
regarding the millennium being merely a state of' less 
mixture' than the present, but still occupied with 
tares as well as wheat. Do the tares not require one 
inch of ground to grow upon ? Mr. B. maintains 
that there cannot be ain where Satan is not,—that 
' sin and he are inseparable;' still he says that there 
is to be a great deal of sin on the earth, and yet, 
that' Satan is not to gain an inch of ground to plant 
his foot on.’ We do not know what Mr. B. makes 
of the doctrine of man’s total depravity; but we 
most seriously ask him, how he can reconcile it with 
the above dogma, that sin and Satan are inseparable 2 
Had a Mitlenarian made such a statement, he would 
have been condemned as unsound in the faith. 

“ In opposition to this, I believe that Satan it 
hound ; that just as truly as he now roams the earth, 
«o tnly and really shall he then be bound. I be¬ 


lieve that very truth which Mr. Brown so strongly 
denounces,-— 1 the total cessation of Satanic influence 
during the millennium. I believe not only that he 
1 will not be able to form a party,’ but that he will 
not be there even to attempt it. 1 believe that not 
only will 1 his trade be at an end,’ but that he will 
not he there to make an effort for its revival. Here 
certainly there is a wide and serious difference be¬ 
tween us;—so wide and serious, that Mr. B. declares 
our doctrine to be ‘ subversive of the fundamental 
principles, and opposed to the plainest statements of 
Qod’s word.’ This is certuinly strong language to 
use respecting brethren, merely because they believe 
that Satanic influences are to cease during the mil¬ 
lennium, I shall hare occasion to revert to this point 
again, and therefore shall make no other remark 
than that I deem it unfair in Mr. Brown to make his 
readers imagine that it is Pre-millenuialists alone who 
hold this doctrine. Mr. B. knows fully as well as 1 
do, tliat many Post-millennialists hold the same doc 
trine, and yet he holds us up to suspicion, as men, 
who, by maintaining that opinion, are ‘ making not 
only a new dispensation, but a new Christianity.' 
Surely this is hastily as well as uufairly spoken. 

" 4. W r c differ at to the first resurrection. Mr. 
Brown holds it to be entirely figurative. He makes 
it to signify that' the cause which was slain has 
risen to life.’ I believe it to be a literal resurrection 
of the saints at the commencement of the millen¬ 
nium. Mr, Brown dwells at some length on the 
passage in the 20th of Revelation, and concludes by 
saying, that ‘ this is the teat of the doctrine, even 
by their own admission.' It is by no means so. 
Milleimrians do not admit it to bo such, nor do they 
use it as such. In the first century, indeed, it was 
so; and in after years their opponents could only get 
rid of the testimony of this passage by denying th< 
whole Apocalypse. It was held to be the strong¬ 
hold of the doctrine then, both by friends and ene¬ 
mies ; and as Origen had not yet taught the lattei 
the art of spiritualizing, they had no alternative but 
either to receive the doctrine or reject the Apoca 
lypse. They did the latter. 

11 5. We differ at to the state of Israel during the 
millennium. Mr. Brown does not allow that they 
are to have superior privileges and honours to the 
rest of the nations. He casts this idea aside as un* 
scriptural and carnal. We hold, on the other hand, 
that there is a special pre-eminence in reserve for 
Israel in the latter day; a national, an ecclesiastical, 
and a temporal pre-eminencejuat such a pre-emi¬ 
nence as their fkthers had, though on a much higher 
scale. Many who are not Pre-millennialista hold 
with us.in this view; but Mr. Brown lays his accu¬ 
sation against us alone. Yet let us bear the oen- 
sure; for there is no dishonour in it. We are but 
contending for what we believe to be the very troth 
of God, in reference to his promises to his still-be¬ 
loved people. We believe that their chief splen¬ 
dour will be their holiness, no less than Mr. Brown 
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but why should this be thought inconsistent with 
the idee of national supremacy, and outward privi¬ 
lege* of anrpassing dignity and honour? One who 
has now altered his opinion, thus wrote ten years 
ago, * In describing the peculiar or distinctive great¬ 
ness and felicity of the descendants of Jacob after 
they have been finally established in their own land, 
the prophets employ language which cannot be un¬ 
derstood otherwise than as indicating s stare of 
things transcendeutiy grand and blessed. There in 
no certainty or definiteness in language, if these scrip¬ 
tures do not delineate a state of things to be enjoyed 
upon the visible surface of this oarth, much changed 
and renovated no doubt, by men still dwollitig itt 
tabernacles of clay. It shall be a state of tbiugs of 
inexpressible splendour and bliss; for Jerusalem 
shall be created a rejoicing. There shall be a city 
whose walls are salvation, and whose gates praise. 
There a temple shall he reared, to which the glory of 
Lebanon and the most precious things of the earth 
sliall be again brought; and which, as the place of 
> Jehovah's throne, shall be hallowed by manifesta¬ 
tions of the Divine presence, exceedingly more glo 
rious than wore seen in that first temple which of 
old covered the heights of Zion. And as Jerusalem 
shall thus lie called the throne of Jehovah, the glory 
of all lands, so shall her people stand t he first in dignity 
and office in the kingdom of Christ; they pre-emi¬ 
nently shall be the priests and ministers of the Lord, 
the seat of spiritual power, and the centre of a blessed 
light and influence that shall radiate thence to the 
most distant regions of the earth.’ What Mr. Fair- 
bairn held ten years ago we still continue to hold 
regarding the glory of Israel, and also regarding the 
physical changes to take place in their laud, which he 
describes at large, wondering how ‘ the strong and 

f culine intellect of Calvin should be so Tnisled by 
taBte for spiritualising,’ as not to see that what 
prophets testified to is, a literal city and literal 
pie, yet to be built in the Utter days." 
he passages of Scripture on which 'Millenarians 
found their opinions are very numerous, but it may 
be interesting to the reader to peruse a few in con¬ 
nexion with the remarks which are made upon thorn 
by Mr. Cox, an intelligent Baptist minister in Eng¬ 
land,' who has published a' Pre-Millennia! Manual.’ 
“The Scripture,” he says, “to which we refer is 
Act* iii. 19—-21, 1 Repent ye, therefore, and be con¬ 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out, when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the presence of 
the Lord, and he sliall send Jesus Christ, who before 
was preached unto yon, whom the heavens must re¬ 
ceive, until the times of the restitution of all things 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world began.' Three things are 
observable in this passage. 1. The names gi ven to 
dial future glorious state of things for which all 
Christiana look; 'times of refreshing from the pre¬ 
sence of the Lord,’ and 'times of the restitution of 
I tit things. 2. That until then the heavens will re 
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ceive Christ, but that then God will send him who 
is now preached. 3. That these glorious times, 
viewed iii connection with the second advent, hare 
been the theme of all the holy prophets since tlu> 
world began. Yes, from the holy Enoch, whose very 
words we have recorded in Jude 14,15, down to Maln- 
chi, the last of the prophets, the mine strain is heard. 
There is no cessation of the melody, no jarring notes. 
They all unite in declaring, ' Behold the Lord 
comcth ’ —! withjtfs ! taking. v engeancej’ 

yet he comas to renovate—to restore—to reign Tims 
is the right and the might, aud his shall lie the domi¬ 
nion and the glory. Thus those watchmen on the 
grand old mountains of ancient times took up the 
strain one after another, and as the ages rolled on, 
the desires and expectations of the godly were more 
and more quickened, until angel voices were heard 
over Bethlehem proclaiming that the long looked-for 
one was really come. These holy prophets and 
those who believed their glorious words, found no 
rest for their hope on the turbid billows of earthly 
things; ami therefore soared away to the distant 
ages of Messiah's reign, aud solaced their souls 
amidst its coming glories. Their faith was 'the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.’ Peter and all his fellow apostles 
deeply sympathized with them; ever rejoicing in 
hope of the coming deliverer, who should glorify his 
church, restore Israel, fill the earth with holiness, 
renovate creation, and swallow up death in victory. 
Where do wo ever find the apostles foretelling the 
gradual progress of truth till it should universally 
prevail? Where do we over find them speaking of 
Christ reigning over all nations before he comes in 
person? But how constantly wo find them predict¬ 
ing ‘evil times,' even apostacy and judgment, and 
dwelling with holy ecstacy and strong desire on the 
return of their Lord, and ' llmir gathering together 
unto him' in resurrection life. How singular their 
silence, and how strange their testimony, if the post- 
millennial view is the scriptural one. 

“ To a fe.w passages from the prophets ami apos¬ 
tles we ask attention; they have often been eited, 
and tlmir importance demands that they Ims prayer 
fully considered. 

“The prophet Daniel testifies that lie ‘saw in 
vision one like the Son of man come in the clouds of 
heaven,’(vii. 13), at the time of the destruction of 
the fourth beast, or the Roman power. Nothing in¬ 
tervenes between that dreadful tyranny, and the 
peaceful universal kingdom, except the Lord's com¬ 
ing and terrible acts of judgment. According to 
Daniel’s prophecies, both here and in the parallel 
vision of the great image, there can be no millonnlum 
between the time of Nebuchadnexnr and Die glorious 
coming of the Son of Man. He comes, me JUDGES, 

HF. EEfONB ! 

“That this coming ‘in the clouds of heaven,' 
before the universal kingdom is a personal coming, is 
evident from our Lord’s own words in his last pro- 
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phecy (Matt. xxiv. 30) j hi* testimony before the 
Jewish high priest (Matt. xxvi, 64); the declaration 
of the angels just after the resurrection of Chrixt 
(Acts i. 9—11); and the prophecy of John (Rev. i. 
7, ‘Behold he cometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see him.’) 

“This one passage in Daniel, compared with the 
four texts above referred to, is sufficient, we think, 
to prove that the personal advent of Christ will be 
before the millennium. Oh, that Christians would 
ponder God's simple testimony, and compare ono 
portion of scripture with another, in order to see 
whether these things are so I 

“ Next study the parable of ‘ the tares and wheat* 
(Matt. xiii. 24—30), and the Saviour’s explanation of 
it (37—43), and ask how all this agrees with the 
idea of a millennium during the gospel dispensation. 
Observe, the whole period between the Saviour’s 
ministry on earth and his advent in glory, is included 
in this parable, but not a word is said about any 
millennium, or the general prevalence of holiness, 
till after the separation of the tares from the wheat; 
on the contrary, an evil state of things is spoken of 
as existing during the whole of the gospel dispensa¬ 
tion, or to 1 the end of the age.’ 

“Rev. xi. 16—19, describes the coming of ‘the 
kingdom of Cod and his Christ.* We are there 
plainly told, that at the time when this universal 
kingdom will be established, the dead will be raised, 
the righteous of all ages rewarded, and the destroyers 
of the earth destroyed. All allow that these three 
events are frequently connected with the second 
coming of the Saviour; the t#o first always; and 
this passage connects all with the beginning of the 
universal kingdom,—thus proving that the advent is 
before the reign. 

“ In 2 Tliess. if. 8, the apostle teaches that there 
will be ‘a falling away' before tbe coming of Christ; 
that this apostary, whatever and whenever it is, will 
continue until Hi * coming, and that its leader, ‘the 
man of sin,’ will lie destroyed by his bright appear¬ 
ance. He also connects this apostacy with evil 
principles working in his own time. If. then, error 
nnd sin, beginning in tbe apostle's days, work 
through the whole dispensation, grow worse towards 
its end, and are ortuhed only by the personal pre¬ 
sence of Christ, there can be no millennium of truth 
nnd righteousness before the advent of the Son of 
God. 

“ Turn to tlie prophecies of Christ, in Matt. xxiv. 
and Luke xxi. We have in these chapters an out¬ 
line of the principal events which are to happen, 
until the Lord comes ia the clouds of heaven. But 
among all the tilings spoken of as sure to occur 
oefore the Saviour's advent, there is no mention of 
s millennium. Instead of this, it is foretold, that 
wars, error, wickedness, and sorrow, will abound ins¬ 
til the Txird's return. 

“Zech. xiv. has been justly considered as tbe 
most hteral of the unfulfilled prophecies of scripture. 


That it has nevei yet been fulfilled in the past his¬ 
tory of the Jews (and to the Jem it refers through¬ 
out), must be evident to every one. It is, we think, 
utterly impossible to interpret it as applicable to the 
church now; nothing remains (if we allow it baa a 
meaning at all) but to apply it to Israel’s future his¬ 
tory. If this is dona, the fact of a pre-millennia! 
advent is established beyond all dispute. The 
chapter contains few symbols or figures, but relates 
in plain words the things yet to be done at Jerusa¬ 
lem and in the land of Judah. It exhibits tbe trou¬ 
bles of restored Israel just before their conversion 
(1,2); foretells the coming; describes the judgments 
and prodigies that shall accompany it (3—8); says, 
that all his saints shall come with him, that bis feet 
shall stand on the Mount of Olives (4, 5); and that 
subsequent to this coming ‘ the Lord shall be Ling 
over all the earth; in that day there shall lie one 
Lord and his name one’ (9). Why,.if this last 
quoted verse be literal, should all the rest be allego¬ 
rical ? There is no reason, but that a human system 
requires it. 

“ This striking chapter then describes the physi¬ 
cal changes which will take place in the land (8—10); 
declares that men shall dwell in it, and that Jerusa¬ 
lem shall be safely inhabited (11); see also Isaiah 
xxxiii. 20—24. Then the utter and terrible destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem's enemies is minutely detailed 
(12, 13), and Judah's victories and riches described. 
After this, Jerusalem is spoken of ns the throne of 
the Lord, to which all nntions arc to be gathered 
(16—Jer. iii. 17): and it is declared that those who 
will not come up (we suppose by their representa¬ 
tives—Isa. xiv. 32). ‘to worship the King the Lord 
of hosts,' shall bo afflicted by divine judgments. The 
chapter concludes with a minute description of the 
holiness df Jerusalem, and of-hjl persons and things 
connected with it. - — . 

“Surely in the literal fulfilment of Zech. ix. 9, 
when Israel’s king came ' meek and lowly, riding on 
an ass,’ we have a pledge that this chapter which re¬ 
lates to his glory will be as literally fulfilled. 

“Isa. lxvi. is a similar prophecy to Zech. xiv.; 
containing a chronological history of Israel in the 
latter days. First, a proud people who have gone 
back to their own land in unbelief, and who repeat 
the deeds of their fathers, are described, rebuked, 
and judged (1—6). Then comes deliverance and 
blessedness—n nation is born in a day; whom the 
Lord comforts with abundant promises, and calls upon 
others to rqjoice with them. Israel then becomes a 
fountain of blessing to the world (8—14). But be¬ 
fore this scene of glory and joy, there must be one 
of terror and destruction. ‘Behold the Lord will 
come with fire and with hie chariots like a whirlwind, 
to render his anger with fury, and his rebuke with 
flames of fire; for by fire and by his sword will the 
Lord plead with Ml flesh, and the slain of tbe 
Lord shall be many' (15, 26). After this comes 
as in Zech. xiv., the exaltation of Jerusalem, and 
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the gathering of all nations there to worship (19 
-38). 

“ We entrant the reader to pause a moment over 
the solemn words just quoted, with reference to that 
whirlwind of wrath, and to compare them with two 
passages from the prophecies of Jeremiah. The 
25th chapter of that prophet is one of the most aw¬ 
ful portions of God’s word: much of it, we think, is 
yet to be fulfilled. (See 15—83.) 'Alnsl who 
sltall live when God doeth this?' Here we have the 
figures of the vintage, the sword, and the whirlwind. 

* Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Behold evil shall go 
forth from nation to nation, and a great whirlwind 
shall be raised up from the coasts of the earth. And 
the slain of the Lord shall bo at that dAy from one 
end of the earth even to the other end of the earth.' 
To the same judgment the prophet refers—m. 23, 
24. * Behold the whirlwind of the Lord goeth forth 
i with fury, a continuing whirlwind, it shall fall with 
i pain upou the head of the wicked. The fierce anger 
' of the Lon) shall not return until he have done it, 

! and until he have performed the intents of his heart; 
in the latter days ye shall consider it.’ Now mark 
the next words. 1 At the name time, saith the Lord, 
will l be the God of all the families of Israel, and 
they shall be my people.’ This is the time of trou¬ 
ble spoken of by Daniel, when hie people are deli¬ 
vered, when Michael stands up, when the dead are 
raised, and the servants of God rewarded. (Dan, 
xii. 1—3.) The same time of trouble as is described 
in most terrible terms in Isa. xxiv., at the dose of 
which chapter of woes it is said, ‘ The moon shall ho 
confounded and the sun ashamed, when the Lord of 
hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and iu Jerusalem, 

. and before his ancients gloriously,’ (v. 23). 

“ Thus all these prophets agree in binding toge¬ 
ther terrible judgments on the nations — Israel's last 
trouble and final deliverance — Messiah's advent—the 
resurrection of the saints—a glorious reign, aiul a re¬ 
novated world.” 

Before quitting the subject we may avdil ourselves 
of Mr. Cox's Manual to show the extent to which 
Pro-millennial views are held among the princijjal 
denominations of Christians in Great Britain: “ The 
Episcopal Church stands first. Some of her bishop in 
years past, among whom may be mentioned Bishops 
Newton, Horsley, and Hurd, with many of her most 
eminent and useful clergy of the last and the present 
, generation, have been aealous and successful advn- 
cates of pre-millennialiim. Hundreds of her minis > ers 
now preach it, and tans of thousands of her members 
rejoice in it; mid wa think that holding this truth 
has been in some measure the reason for the growth 
of spirituality in the Chureh of England, and, under 
God, a cause of her success. Thom that honour 
God by upholding a contemned truth, he will honour. 
While differing from that Church in some important 
points, we can but greatly rejoice to see her ministers 
thus uplift God’s truth, and to see so many souls 
new horn and nourished by their instrumentality. 
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“ Among the Presbyterians this doctrine hits m<i 
spread to the same extent. By the Westminster 
formularies and creeds, belief in post-millcnnialisiii is 
not required; some expressions seem rather opposed 
to the present popular view. In the national Church 
of Scotland there are some advocates of thin doc¬ 
trine; prominent among them is Dr. Camming, by 
whose writings this truth lias been made extensively 
known. In the Free Church, and especially north 
of the Tweed, there are several eloquent tongues and 
ready pens, constantly heralding the coining one, ami 
ever ready to defend this truth against all opponent 

“One great man connected with this body, ‘wlm 
lining dead yet speaketh.’ should here l*e mentioned. 
I>r, Chalmers in his earlier works contended for the 
renovation of creation at the. Lord’s coming. (See 
Works, vol. vii., 2t»0.) And his posthumous writ¬ 
ings clearly prove, that latterly he held the pre-mil- 
Ictinial view. Just take a specimen or two: ‘It is 
quite obvious of this prophecy (Isaiah 111. 8—10), 
that it expands Inn-owl the dimensions of its typical 
event, and that it relates not to a past, but to it 
future and filial deliverance of the Jews. . . . 
Their seeing eye to eye, make* for the personal 
reign of him whose feet shall stand on the Mount id 
Olives.' 

“ In this prophecy (Isa. xxiv. 1,3- 20) is lore 
shown a visitation upon the earth —still future— 
which is to emerge into '.lie millennium. How em¬ 
phatically are we told in this place, 1 When the Lord 
shall reign in Jerusalem and before bis aneiculs 
gloriously.’ 

“ The Wesleyan* are, as a body, decidedly agAinst 
this doctrine, awl seldom do wo find an advocate, of 
it, or even a believer in it among them. Yet some 
of their chief founders were decidedly pre-imlli-miiid 
ist*. John Wesley inclined to eomu of our views. 
His brother Charles was full and running over with 
the subject, llie hymns, poems, and paraphrases 
set forth all the pro-millennial points strongly ami 
dearly. Fletcher of Madely, the great polemic id 
the Wesleyan*, lias wriuon as fully and clearly upon 
the subject in prose, a* his friend Charles Weslev 
did in poetry. He is acrxmnted a standard in dot 
trine, but repudiated as an interpreter of prophecy. 
To some persons this appears like, calling hitter, 
sweet; and sweet, bitter. We do not much wonilet 
at the dislike of Wesleyan* to pro-millennial truth: 
as the latter views, when honestly carried out, are 
assuredly, to a great extent, incompatible with Ar- 
minianism. 

“‘In truth,' says one, 'Chilmsm has always 
showed the strongest affinity for Calvinism, and an¬ 
tagonism to the opposite.’ One great |*oint of the 
pre-miltemiiai view, as already stated, Is, that during 
the present dispensation God is winking out hw 
great purpose of electing love in gathering out a 
jK-ople for bis name (Acts xv.); and that conse¬ 
quently universality cannot be one of it* character 
■sties. These facts, which are ignored, if not denied 
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by the modem popular view, and very much left out 
of the teaching of many, are written a* with a sun¬ 
beam in vast numbers of passages in the New Tes¬ 
tament. Wesley and Fletcher did not see the con¬ 
nection between pre-niillennialism and Calvinism; 
their descendants perhaps do. 

“The Congregationalists have had their Good¬ 
wins, Caryls, Husseys, Thorps, and many others in 
past days, but at present there are very few among 
them who are in sympathy with these great and 
good men. By their periodicals the doctrine of the 
Lord's coming to reign is constantly opposed; and 
one, the 1 Evangelical Magazine,’ lias for some time 
past been employed in endeavouring to write it 
down; but doubtless this effort, like those of Dr. 
Brown and others, will only help to call attention to 
the despised truth, and result in its being more ex¬ 
tensively spread abroad. 

" Among the Baptists, there are a few more who 
hold and promulgate pre-millennialism. In past ages 
the doctrine of the personal reign was rather gener¬ 
ally maintained in this body. It may be found in 
] the writings of Benjamin Keacli, Dr. Gill, B. Fran- 
j cies, and many others. Several of them held that 
] there would be first what they called 1 the spiritual 
I reign of Christ;’ which would be followed by an 
I apostacy, the personal advent of the Saviour, and 
I the reign of all liis risen saints with him on earth 
for 1,000 years. These tntllenarians differed from 
those who are now called by this name in three re¬ 
spects. They separated the spiritual and personal 
reign of Christ—limited the latter to the risen saints 
—and taught that many ages would certainly pass 
away before the coming of the Lord and the resor- 
; rection of the saints. The best statement and de¬ 
fence of this view is found in Dr. Gilt's Body of 
Divinity; also in Toplady’s works. Very few per¬ 
sons hold it now. 

“ The following extract from Bunyan proves that 
he had, at least, leanings toward some of our views. 

1 None ever saw this world as it was in its first crea¬ 
tion, but only Adam and Eve; neither shall any 
ever see it until the manifestation of the Son of God, 
that is, until the redemption or resurrection of the 
saints. But then it shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.' 

“ The name of another celebrated man among the 
Baptists may here be mentioned. Mr. Thorp, of 
Bristol, thus writes in the preface to his work on 
The Destinies of the British Empire.’ 1 The senti¬ 
ments stated in these lectures, concerning the pro- 
! | phecies in general, the present state of the empire, 
j! and the gloomy aspect of tilings at this crisis, were 
entertained by the late illustrious Robert Hail. 
They formed part of the subject of the last evening's 
conversation which the author enjoyed with that ex¬ 
traordinary man only a few days before his decease, 
and upon each point the most perfect unanimity of 
j i apinion prevailed.* 


“Milton, it is said, was a Baptist in principle 
and held views similar to those of Bunyan, as may 
be seen in Paradise Lost. In his prose works we 
have the following sublime invocation: 1 Come forth 
out of thy royal chambers, 0 Prince of all the kings 
of the earth. Put on the vitible robes of thy Impe¬ 
rial Majesty I Take up that unlimited sceptre which 
thy Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee. For now 
the voice of thy bride calls thee, and all the crea¬ 
tures sigh to be renewed.' Milton believed that the 
millennium was past, but lie waited for the speedy 
advent of the Redeemer, when he should appear to 
judge mankind and renovate the earth. 

“ Among the most earnest advocatee of this doc¬ 
trine, those Christians called by others ‘the Ply¬ 
mouth Brethren,' may be mentioned. They very 
generally receive the doctrine of the advent and 
reign of Christ. Some of their tracts and works on 
this subject are simple and scriptural; with other*, 
statements and expositions of a very doubtful char¬ 
acter are mixed up. But while we do not agree 
with these Christians on several points, we would 
bear cheerful testimony to their zeal in tins subject, 
and own to having received much instruction and 
consolation from some of their earlier works.” 

Great activity has been manifested of late years 
by the Pre-millenuialists in propagating their views 
both in England and Scotland. The Bloomsbury 
Lectures by ministers of the Church of England, the 
writings of Mr. Brooks of Clarcbro’, Retford, and 
the Journal of Prophecy, so ably edited by Dr. llo- 
ratius Bouar, have dune much to recommend the 
subject to the special attention of the Christian con. 
munity, and have gained numerous converts to iht 
doctrines of Pre-millennialism. 

MINARETS, the towers on the Mohammedan 
mosques. There are usually six of these towers 
about every mosque, each having three little open 
galleries situated one above another. These towers, 
as well as the mosques themselves, are covered with 
lead, and adorned with gildings and other ornaments. 
From the minarets the faithful are summoned to 
prayer by the Muezzin (which see). 

MINCHA (Heb. an oblation), usually rendered in 
the Old Testament, “ meat-offering,” although it 
consisted of flour, cakes, wafers, Ac.; a more cor¬ 
rect translation would be “ meal-offering,” or “ wheat 
offering.” The tnincha, when given by one man to 
another, denotes some peculiar dignity in the receiver, 
of which such a gift is the acknowledgment, mid the 
token even of submission, if not subjection, on the 
part of the giver. But when a tnincha is presented 
by man to God, it usually, though not invariably, 
signifies a “bloodless oblation,” in contradistinc¬ 
tion from the seta or “ bloody sacrifice,” though the 
ssmcfo was for the most part joined with the sefio 
in the sacred oblations. 

MINERVA, the goddess of wisdom among the 
ancient Romans, who accounted her one of theii 
chief divinities. She was regarded as identical with 
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the Greek goddess Athena (which see). The Ro¬ 
mans wonhipped her es preeidiug ovt*r the arte end 
eeiences, and hence ehe was invoked by ail who 
wished to distinguish themselves in any department 
I of human knowledge, or in any of the arts in which 
I men were wont to employ themselves. This god- 
i dess was also the protector of men when engaged in 
i war, and honco the trophies of victory were often 
dedicated to her, while, she herself is frequently re¬ 
presented as wearing a helmet and a coat of mail, 
and before her she carried a shield. A temple to 
Minerva stood on the Capitoline, and another on the 
Avontine hill, while her image was preserved in the 
innermost part of the temple of Vesta, being looked 
upon as the safeguard of the Roman state. 

MINERVA LIA. See Qcinquatkia. 

MINGRELTAN MONKS. See Berks. 

MINIAN (Heb. number), a won! often applied to 
a Jewish youth who is thirteen years and a day old, 
at which age lie is looked upon as a man, and is tin 
dor an obligation to observe all the commandments 
of the law. As he is then considered to be of age, 
he can make contracts and transact any affairs with¬ 
out being responsible to guardians, and may act both 
in spiritual and temporal matters, according to his 
own inclination. Jewish females are reputed women 
at the age of twelve and a-half years. 

MINIMS, a religious order in the Church of Rome, 
founded in the fifteenth century by St. Francis de 
Paula of Calabria. See FkANCIS (St.) »E PaUI.A. 

MINISTERS. See Ci.eroy. 

MINI3TRA, a name which is applied to the office 
of deaconess in the Christian Church by l’liny, in 
his celebrated Epistle. 

MINORESS, a nun under the rule of St. Clair. 

MINORITES. See Cordruebs. 

MINORS (Friars). See Franciscans. 

MINOS, one of the judges of souls in lladcs, son 
of Zeus and Eurnpa, and said to have been, before 
tiis death, king of Crete, where he instituted a system 
of wise and equitable laws. 

MINSTER, an old Saxon word which anciently 
signified the church of a monastery or convent. 

MIRA BAIS, a Hindu sect, or rather a subdivi¬ 
sion of the Vallabhacharis, originated by MM Bai, 
who flourished in the reign of Akbar, and was cele¬ 
brated as the authoress of sacred poems oddressi*d 
to Vinhmt. She was the daughter of a petty Rajah, 
the sovereign of a place called MertA She adopt'd 
the worship of Ranadthor, a form of the youthful 
Rrinhna. On one occasion slie visited the temple of 
her tutelary deity, when on the completion of her 
adorations the image opened, and Mfri leaping into 
the fissure, it closed, and she finally disappeared. 
In memory of this miracle, it is said that the image 
of MM Bai is worshipped at Udayapur, in conjunc¬ 
tion with that of Ranachhor. 

MIRAMIONES. See Genevieve (St.) Nuns ok. 

MISERERE (Lat. have mercy;, the beginning of 
•ha fifty-first or penitential psalm. 
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MISERERES, stalls frequently seen in cathedrals 
or collegiate churches, the seat turning up on a hinge, 
so as to form two seats of different heights. 

MISIINA, the second law of the Jews, a collec¬ 
tion of all the oral or traditional commandments. 
This work, which is arranged in the form of six trea¬ 
tises, was completed about A. t>. 100, by Rabbi Ju 
dab, the holy, though the first idea of such an under 
taking is thought by many to have originated with 
Itahhi Akiiia (which see). The Mishits is believed 
to contain what the Jews called the oral Jaw, that is, 
all the precepts which, according to the legends of 
the Rabbins, Moses received from the Lord during 
the forty days he remained on the mount, which 
were transmitted by Moses to Joshua, and thus 
handed down from generation to generation. The 
later Rabbins have made various commentaries upon, 
and additions to, the Minima. The whole collection 
of these commentaries is named Gem aha (which 
see), and along with the Minima, its text-book, it 
forms the TAt.Mims (which see). Tho Minima has 
been held in great veneration by the Jews over 
since its completion, and is regnrdcd of equal autho¬ 
rity with the written word. 

MISSA, a name anciently given to the Bcrvicc o( 
public worship in the Christian Church. It was 
divided into two parts, the viinsti caterJiumnnorum, or 
first part of the religious service, designs I especially 
for catechumens; and the minsa JUMium , the after 
service, which was particularly intended for tho 
faithful or believers, neither catechumens nor any 
other persons being permitted to he present, not even 
as spectators. On occasions when the elements of 
the Lord’s Supper were received some days after 
they had been consecrated, the service was called 
miisa pncsmictificaUrum. Cardinal Bmm in bis writ¬ 
ings speaks of a misna ticca, or dry mass, (1/at is, 
without the grace and moisture of the consecrated 
ciicharist, and which ho says, profits the faithful no¬ 
thing. Duranfus, in his hook De Iiililmn, mentions 
a misna nautica, or seamen's mass, because it was 
wont to bo celebrated at sea, and upon tho rivers, 
where, on account of the motion arid agitation of the 
waves, the sacrifice could hardly ho offered without 
danger of effusion. In (he Romish church there ia 
a misna privata or nolUaria, where the priest receives 
the sacramental elements alone, without any other 
communicants, and sometimes says the office alone 
without any assistants. Such are iliose private and 
solitary masses in Roman Catholic churches, which 
arc said at their private altars in the corners of their 
churches, without the presence of any but the priest 
alone; and such are all those public masses where 
none but the priest receives the elements, though 
there be many spectators of the service, The 
Lord’s Supper being in it* very nature a service of 
communion, instances of its observance by solitary 
individuals were unknown in the primitive Christian 
: Church. 

I MISSAL, the Romish mass-book, containing the 
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nmm which arc appointed to be said on particular 
lay*- It is derived from the word Mts«A (which 
tee), need in ancient times to denote all the parts of 
Divine service. The Mmol, which was formed in 
the eleventh or twelfth century, consisted of a col¬ 
lection for the convenience of the priest, of the sev¬ 
eral liturgical books formerly in use in the religious 
services; and iu its collected form it was called the 
Complete or Plenary Missal or Book of Missas. In 
1570, Pius V. issued an edict commanding that the 
Missal, which he had caused to be revised, should be 
used throughout the whole Catholic Church; and 
with the exception of a few verbal alterations intro¬ 
duced by Clement VIII. and Urban VUI., and the 
addition of some new masses, the edition of Pius V, 
continues in use down to the present day. 

M1TIIRA, the principal fire-goddess among the 
ancient Persians. Iu Assyria she was worshipped 
under the appellation of Afylitta, and in Arabia 
under that of Alitta. She was believed to be the 
mother of the world, and of all its generative pro¬ 
ductions. The name Miihra is supposed to he de¬ 
rived from the Persic word Mi/tr or Mikir, love, 
and the goddess who bears the name is justly re¬ 
garded as the Persian Venus. She is viewed as the 
spouse of Mithras, the Persians having been accus¬ 
tomed to regard their Supreme Deity, whom they 
term Zeruant Akerene, as resolved into two sexes, 
represented by Mithras and Miihra, male and female 
fires. Miihra then is the mundane body, enclosing 
in her womb the fires of creation, infused into it by 
the primordial source of light, through tho medium 
of Omtusd, the creator of the world. 

MITHRAS, tho sun-god among the anciont Per¬ 
sians, the first, the highest, and the purest emanation 
from the Supreme Being, or Zeruane Akerens. Un¬ 
der the name of Parses, Mithras received the hom¬ 
age due to a divinity of light and fire, in Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and Qrecce. His worship was introduced 
at Rome about the time of the Roman emperors, and 
spread rapidly throughout the whole empire. In 
Persia the god of light was adored in the worship 
and under the name of Mithras, the personified sym¬ 
bol of fire,as the masouliue element of creation: 

“ In his solar attribute," says Mr. Grow, “ Mithras, 
considered in regard to day and night, is represented 
as dwelling both in the spheres of light and in the 
regions of darkness. As mediator between god and 
man, he is the suffering yet triumphant saviour. Ue 
is emphatically oalled the highest god: a title which 
is strictly appropriate only when he is compared 
with other emanation* of the Supreme Being; for 
be is the prolotokos —the first-born of the gods. 
This circumstance, as also the fact that he is de- 
miurgus, iu as far as ha supplies more immediately 
the means and pre-eminently directs the ends of 
creation: thus acting as medical fhetor, or nexus, 
between the Eternal and Ormusd, justly elevate Mm 
to t he rank of the highest mundane divinity. Henoe 
n* is expressly called the organ or cosmic agent 


I through whom all the elements and laws of the uni¬ 
verse are controlled agreeably to the divine will. 
With the increasing civilization of mankind, and the 
consequent improvement of their religious ideas, the 
Mithras-creed was very widely disseminated. The 
Ethiopians revered the Persian fire-god as their old¬ 
est lawgiver and the founder of their religion. It 
was the popular belief of ‘be people of the Nile that 
in Egypt—the land ot monumental fame, where 
Mithras and Memnon reciprocated dominion or reign¬ 
ed in juxtaposition, the former built On or Heliopo¬ 
lis—the sun-city, whose first king bore the name ot 
Mitres or Mestree; and that upon the suggestion ol 
a dream he erected obelisks. They were sun-obe¬ 
lisks—solar monuments, or the architectural symbol* 
of the origin and refractive expansion of the solar 
rays, and of the light which, emanating as the active 
principle of creation from the throne of God, reveal* 
itself iu the production of the universe, os its vast, 
famous, obeliskic base." 

The Persians celebrated a great festival on tin- 
first day succeeding the winter solstice, the ob¬ 
ject of which wbs to commemorate the birth of 
Mithras, or the return of the god of day to the 
northern hemisphere. In Rome this festival was ' 
observed on the 25th of December; a day of uni 
versal rejoicing, being celebrated with illumina¬ 
tions and public games. With the progress of the 
Roman conquests, the Mitliriaca were introduced 
into Germany, where, accordingly, various liiero- 
glyphical remains of this kind of worship have been 
discovered. According to Piloting, the Greeks and 
j Romans offered human sacrifices to Mithras; and 
Suidas tells us that those who were to be initiated 
into the mysteries of his worship passed through the 
fire. 

MITIIRION, a temple of Mithras, or the suu-god 
of ancient Persia. 

MITRE, an ornament or covering for the head worn 
by the ancient Jewish high-priest. Josephus describes 
it as a bonnet without a crown, which covered oniy 
about the middle of the head. It was made of linen, 
and wrapped in folds round the head like a turban. 
The mitre was peculiar to the liigh-priest, though 
the bonnets of the other priests somewhat resembled 
it in form. The difference between the two was 
that the Bonnet (which see) came lower down upon 
the forehead than the mitre, which dhl not cover the 
forehead at all, and was flatter than the bonnet, but 
much broader, consisting of more numerous folds, 
and to some extent resembling a half sphere. 

A mitre is also mentioned by various Christian 
writers of antiquity, as a head-dress worn by bishops 
or certain abbots, bring a sort of turban or cap cleft 
at the top. Eusebius and Jerome allege that the 
apostle John wore a mitre, and Epiphanies declares 
the same oonoemtug James, first bishop of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Bingham, however, is of opinion, that such a 
head-dress was worn by the apostles, not as Chris¬ 
tian bishops, but as Jewish priests of the order nf 
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Aaron. A statue of the apostle Peter, which waa 
erected at Rome in tin seventh century, is re* 
presented as wearing a high, round cap. shaped like 
a pyramid. The Pope wears Tour different mitre*, 
which are more or less richly adorned, according to 
the festivals on which they are worn. 

MIZRA1H. See Osuus. 

MNEME (Or. memory), one of tho Moses (which 
see) worshipped anciently in Bmotia. 

MNEMONLDES, a name given by Ovid to the 
Mwet, probably as being the daughtors of Mne¬ 
mosyne (which see). 

MNEMOSYNE (Or. memory), a daughter of 
Uranus, and the mother of the Muum. 

MNEVIS, one of the three sacred bulls worship¬ 
ped by the ancient Egyptians, particularly at Helio¬ 
polis. See Apis, Bull-Worship, Calf-Worship. 

MOABITES (Religion of the). This people 
inhabited the country which was situated on the 
east side of the Dead Sea, and which was originally 
occupied by a nice of giants called Emim, whom 
they subdued and expelled. They were descended 
from Lot, Abraham's nephew, and had in all proba¬ 
bility been worshippers of the true Cod at an early 
period of their history. It is impossible to say when 
they first fell into idolatry, but in tho time of Moses 
they were so devoted to the worship of CiiF.MOsn 
(which see), their national god, that they are called 
the sons and daughters of that false god. Another 
idol of the Moabites referred to in Scripture is Baal- 
Pear, sometimes called simply Pear, or as the Sep- 
tuagint writes the name, Phegar. Both Ghemmh 
and JBaal-Peor are supposed by Jerome to have been 
names of one and the same idol. Other writers who 
consider them as different from each other, look upon 
them as deities who were wont to lie worshipped 
with obscene rites. Vossius supposes Baal-Pear to 
be Baeokue, and Bishop Cumberland takes him to 
be the same with Merit*, Murraim, and Osirie. The 
Israelites were warned against too close intimacy 
with the Moabites, but in the face of the Divine 
prohibition, they devoted themselves to the worship 
of Baal-Peor, and m consequence the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against them; and in reference to 
the Moabites who had seduced the Lord's people 
into idolatry, the solemn declaration was given forth, 
that they 11 shall not enter into the congregation of 
the Lord; even to the tenth generation shall they 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord for 
ever." The temples of the idols of Moab were built 
on high places, and it has been alleged, but with¬ 
out sufficient foundation, that the Moabites were 
accustomed to offer human sacrifices. 

MOBAH, what may be either dona or omitted, 
Recording to the law of Mohammed, as being indif¬ 
ferent. 

MOBAIEDIANS, a name given to the followers 
of a famous Mohammedan impostor called Berkai or 
Mokanwa They made an insurrection in the pro¬ 
vince of Khorasaan against the Caliph Mahadi, who, 


however, at length defeated them. Their name it 
derived from an Arabic word signifying whits, that 
being the colour of their dress, to distinguish them 
from the supporters of the calqilt, who were clothed 
in black garments. 

MOBEDS, the officiating priests among the Pur- 
tee*, or fire-worshippers in India. They read the 
holy books in the temples, and superintend all 
the religious ceremonies, but being themselves gen¬ 
erally unlearned, they seldom inideratsnd the mean¬ 
ing of the books they read, or the prayers they re¬ 
cite, these being written in the Zend or Pehlevi 
language. The mabctU Are distinct from tho duMre, 
who arc the doctors and expounders of the law. 
There is an inferior order of clergy among the Par- 
sees, called hirbedt, who have the immediate charge 
of the sacrod fire, and sweep and take care of the 
temple. The priests are a peculiar tribe, their office 
being hereditary. They have no fixed salary, but 
are paid for their services. Many of them follow 
secular employments, and they are under no restric¬ 
tion os to marriage. There is no Parson mobed-ma- 
bedan, or acknowledged high-priest in India. 

MODAL1STS, a name applied to those who hold 
that there is a sort of distinction between the Sa¬ 
cred Three in the Trinity, though they will nut allow 
it to amount to personality or sulwistcneo. This 
system is called an economical or Modal Trinity, and 
hence tho name of Madaliits is applied to those who 
believe in it. See Sabf.luanb. 

MODERATOR, the minister who presides in any 
one of the courts of a Presbyterian Church, whether 
a kirk-session, presbytery, synod, or Oencral As 
sembiy. The moderator has only a casting-vote. 

MODESTY, a goddess worshipped in ancient 
Rome under the name of Pudidtia. 

MOOON, a Pagan deity mentioned by Camden 
in his Britannia, as having been anciently worship¬ 
ped by the Gadeni, who inhabited that part of Eng¬ 
land now called Northumlierland. In the year 1607 
two altars were found in that district bearing inscrip 
tions which declared them to have been dedicated to 
this god. 

MOHAMMED, the great prophet of Arabia, who, 
in the commencement of the seventh century, pro¬ 
mulgated ItUmum », which has ever since maintained 
its ground as one of the leading religions of the 
world. The time when this remarkable man appeared 
was peculiarly favourable for the accomplishment, of 
his great object, which was to restore the fundamen¬ 
tal doctrine of the Divine Unity to its due promt 
nence in the religious belief of mankind. "Tho 
Lord God is one God," was the grand all-absorbing 
truth which he conceived himself commissioned to 
proclaim. The whole world seemed to him to be 
mad upon their idols. Not only did Paganism, with its 
numberless false gods, prevail over a very huge per - 
tion of the earth, but even Christianity itself, with its 
professed adherence to the worship of tho true God, 
had become extensively idolatrous both hi the East 
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om and the Western churches. Saint-worship, mar¬ 
tyr-worship, and Mary-worship bad overspread Chris¬ 
tendom. Arahiu, in particular, had become the seat 
af a gross idolatry, the superstitious Arabs being 
divided between two Pagan sects, the Tatdrimu, who 
were worshippers of images, and tho Magiana, who 
were worshippers of tiro. Jews also had settled in 
large numbers in the Arabian Peninsula from the 
time of their dispersion by the Romans; and Chris¬ 
tianity also, from a vory early period of its history, 
had found a lodgment in that country. 

At the birth of Mohammed, his countrymen, while 
they worshipped one Supreme God, whom they 
termed Allah, combined with his worship that of 
angels and of men. Their idolatry seems to have 
partaken of an astronomical character, the number of 
idols in the temple of Mecca being 360, which was 
the precise number of days in the Arab year. And 
while their Pagan deities were thus numerous, the 
subdivisions among the Christian sects in the Penin¬ 
sula it wero difficult to enumerate. The entire East¬ 
ern Church groaned under the contentions and con¬ 
flicts of Arians, Sabellians, Nestoriaus, and Euty- 
chinns. In Arabia itself, Ebionites, BeryIlians, 
Nazarenos, and Collyridians, were engaged in eager 
struggle for ascendency or for existence. 

Such was the state of matters when the great teach¬ 
er of Islamism arose to denounce the all but univer¬ 
sally prevailing idolatry, and to proclaim, as with a 
voice of thunder, the great truth that God is One. 
Mohammed, who daimod this mission as his own, 
was born in April a. d. 569 at Mecca, the sacred city 
which contained the Kaaha (which see), or holy 
shrine of tho Arabians. The birth-place of the pro¬ 
phet was a rich commercial emporium, and among 
the most prosperous of its merchants was the family 
of Hasliom, who bolonged to the trilie of Koreish, 
in whom was hereditarily vested the guardianship of 
tho Knoba, a poHt alike of honour and of profit. 
From this honourable family Mohammed was de¬ 
scended. His great-grandfather had been governor 
of Mecca when it had been attacked by the Ethio¬ 
pians, and had signalized himself by his valour in 
its defence; and his son, Abd-al-Motalleb, succeeded 
to the same post, and sustained it with equal bravery, 
having, only two months before the birth of his 
grandson, saved the city from capture by the Abys¬ 
sinian viceroy. This valiant govomor of Mecca 
lived to the very advanced age of 110 years, and was 
the father of six daughter! and thirteen sons. Ab¬ 
dallah, the father of the prophet, was one of the 
youngest of this numerous progeny; and eo capti¬ 
vating was the beauty of his person, that as Wash¬ 
ington Irving informs us, on the authority of East¬ 
ern tradition, no fewer than two hundred maidens of 
his tribe died of broken hearts at the marriage of 
the handsome youth to Amina, a daughter also of 
the Koreish tribe. The only offspring of this mar¬ 
riage was Mohammed. His father died prematurely 
on returning from a commercial journey, leaving 


Amina and her child but imperfectly provided for. 
Abd-al-Motalleb now took the infant Mohammed 
and his widowed mother under his special care, 
sending the child to be nursed by a Bedonin woman, 
the wife of a shepherd, who, however, speedily sur¬ 
rendered her charge, thinking him to be possessed 
by an evil spirit. 

While yet very young, Mohammed was rendered 
an orphan by the death of his mother. His aged 
grandfather now befriended the child more anxiously 
than ever, and with his dying words commended him 
to the care of his eldest son, Abu Thaleb, who sue- 
cecdcd him in the guardianship of the Kaaba. Thus 
the childhood and youth of the future prophet of Ara¬ 
bia were spent in a household where the strict obser¬ 
vance of religious rites and ceremonies tended to 
prepare him for the important part which he wa* 
destined yet to act as the founder of a new religion. 
At this early period of his life he began to evince 
that love of solitude and that calm thoughtful frame 
of mind which so peculiarly marked his after ca¬ 
reer. To a meditative spirit Mohammed added a ha¬ 
bit of acutely observing men and manners. Desirous 
even at twelve years of age to extend his field of ob¬ 
servation lie accompanied his uncle in a caravan 
journey to Syria; and it is generally believed that 
while thus engaged, he acquired those strong im¬ 
pressions of the evil of idolatry, which seemed like a 
ruling passion to call forth the utmost energies ol 
; his heart and mind. In his mercantile speculations 
lie was remarkaldy successful, and such was the 
honour and the integrity which marked all his deal¬ 
ings, that before he had reached his twenty-fifth 
year, he received the title of the Amin or faithful 
The high character which he had thus earned, re 
commended him to the notice of Khadijah, a wealth} 
widow, by whom he was employed to carry on her 
commercial speculations. The confidence she re¬ 
posed in the youthful Mohammed led this lady to 
entertain towards him feelings of a still more tender 
kind which terminated In marriage. 

Of the fifteen years which elapsed between the 
marriage of Mohammed and the commencement ol 
his career as a prophet, little is said by his biogra 
phers. By the honourable alliance which he had 
formed, he was now possessed of both rank and 
wealth. Retiring therefore almost wholly from 
commercial pursuits, he spent much of his time in 
meditation, and throughout the whole of the month 
Ramadhan he gave himself up to solitary prayer. 
It was during this deeply interesting portion of 
the prophet's life that he was led to contrast the 
purity of the primitive faith with the corruptions 
which had from time to time been engrafted on it. 
His soul burned with indignation while he thought of 
the fearful extent to which the religion of God had 
been perverted by the corrupt devices of men. Is it 
not possible, he asked himself, to rescue mankind 
from tbe warship of idols, nod to restore the worship 
of the One true and living God? The accomplish 
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•nent of suck a task appeared to him the highest and 
the holiest mission which a man could undertake. 
From that moment his decision was formed, and he 
resolved to stand boldly forth in the face of an idola¬ 
trous world as the Apostle of the Divine Unity. 
“ The feeling,” says Neander, “ of the supremacy of 
God above all creatures, of the immeasurable distance 
between Him and all things that are made; the feel¬ 
ing of the perfect independence of the almighty and 
incomprehensible One.—this was the fundamental 
prevailing key-note of his religious convictions. Bat 
the other element necessary to the perfect develop¬ 
ment of divine consciousness, the feeling of relation¬ 
ship and communion with God, this was altogether 
defective in Muhamed. Thus he had hut a ouo- 
! Bided comprehension of the divine attributes, the 
j idea of omnipotence suppressing the idea of a holy 
love; and hence omnipotence appeared to him as a 
! limitless self-will; and though he had occasionally a 
j sense of God's lovu and mercy, beaming through 
him in the way of religious consciousness, yet even 
1 this was in antagonism with that exclusive ground- 
i tone of his system, and was necessarily marked 
| thereby with a species of particularism, lienee the 
I prevailing doctrine of fatalism, and the utter denial 
of moral freedom. As the ethical form given to the 
idea of God determines the character of the moral spi- 
i rit to which a religion gives birth, so, consequently, 
1 although some isolated sublime moral sentiments, 
1 strangely contrasted with the ruling spirit of his re- 
| ligion, may be met with in the system of Muhamed, 
; yet, taking it as a whole, it is singularly defective 
I through this want of fundamental truth in the ethi¬ 
cal comprehension of the idea of God. The God 
who is regarded but as an almighty self-will, may be 
worshipped by a mere unreserved subjection to that 
will, by a servile obedience, by the performance of 
various outward acts, as works of benevolence, 
which it may have pleased him to command, as 
signs of honour to his name; or homarc may be 
rendered him, on the other hand, by the destruction 
of his enemies, as idolaters, by the enslaving of un¬ 
believers, by the vain repetition of prayers, by fasts, 
lustrations and pilgrimages. Through the contracted 
notion of the divine nature, Muhamed’s system was 
also wanting, as to its moral character, in the all- 
pervasive and illuminating principle of a holy love. 
The ethical element being thus defective, no room is 
found for the feeling which points to the neeessity 
of redemption. We read in the Koran of the origi¬ 
nal state of man, and of his eating of the forbidden 
fruit, but the tradition is given not as it exists in the 
Old or New Testament, but rather as it is found in 
the apocryphal -Jewish or Jewish Christian stories; 
•a something, indeed, peculiarly fictitious, and only 
as it agreed with the poetical disposition of Mulus- 
med and his people, without any relation to its 
ethics, or connection with the substance of the reli¬ 
gion; so that Muhamedanism, aa far as ita peculiar 
character is concerned, would lose nothing were this 
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tradition entirely left out. This constitutes, in fact, 
the great distinction between Muhamedanism and ! 
Christianity, that the founder entirely denies the 
want of a redeemer and redemption.” 

At the commencement of his career as a religious 
reformer, Mohammed had no desire to establish a 
new religion, but simply to restore that pure Theism 
which he found lying at the foundation of both Ju¬ 
daism and Christianity. His labours were in tho 
outset limited to his own countrymen, and his prevail¬ 
ing desire was to recover them from gross idolatry, 
simply in its l'ngau aspect; meeting with violeut 
opposition, however, not only from the heathen, 
but also from Jews ami Christians, ho took higher 
ground, and declared himself to im sent from God to 
be tho restorer of pure Theism, delivering it from 
those impurities with which it seemed to bo mingled 
both in Judaism ami Christianity. The mission 
which ho now undertook, accordingly, was to revive 
what he termed the religion of Abraham, of Moses, 
and of Jesus. Tho written word, he alleged, was 
brought to him from heaven in detached pas-ages by 
the angel Gabriel, and these portions of revelation, 
when afterwards collected into a volume, were called 
tho Kohan (which soul, a volume recognised down 
to this day as flic sacred hook of tho Mohammedans. 

It was in tho night of power, as it is termed, in I 
the month of abstinence, that the angel Gabriel first 
appeared to the prophet. A condensed account ol 
this strange vision is given by Mr. Osborn, in his 
1 Religions of the World.' It runs os follows ; “ Mo¬ 
hammed was awakened one dark night by (be anirfi 
Gabriel, as usual, who brought with him a wonder¬ 
ful female creature, nailed Al ilorak, or the light¬ 
ning. The prophet was directed to mount, and the 
creature permitted him, on 1 1 earing from the angel 
the high favour in whic.h he stood with God, on con¬ 
dition of the prophet's prayers on his own behalf 
The steed cleaves the air with the swiftness of light¬ 
ning. The prophet is directed to dismount and pray 
on Mount Bimii, ami at Bethlehem, the birth-place 
of Jesus Christ. He then hears and disregards tits 
voice* of two fair damsels, imploring him to stay and 
converse with them; the one on the right hand, who, 
as the angel tells him, impersonated Judaism, the 
other on tho left representing Christianity; and 
presses forward. They hurry onward, and alight at 
the gate of the holy temple of Jerusalem. Having 
fastened the bridle of Borak to a ring, lie entered 
the temple, and found there Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus, with many other prophets, with whom be con- 1 
versed and prayed for some time. While thus en¬ 
gaged, a ladder of light was let down from heaven, 
and its lower end rested on the sltakra, or founda¬ 
tion-stone of the temple, which was likewise tho 
stone on which Jacob slept at Lus. Aided by tho 
angel, Mohammed darted up tlie ladder with the ra¬ 
pidity of lightning, and entered the first heaven, 
where he saw Adam, the father of mankind, who 
embraced him os the greatest of hit descendants. 
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He then mounted to the second heaven where wee 
Noah, the second parent of the human race, who 
greeted him with tiie same salutation. In the third 
heaven sat Asrael, the atigol of death; in the fourth 
heaven, lsrafil, the angel of pity. To the fifth hea¬ 
ven the new prophet was weloomed by Aaron j to 
the sixth by Moses, who wept when he foresaw the 
far greater success with which Mohammed's mission 
would be attended than his own. In the seventh 
heaven he was received by Abraham, and from 
thence he mounted to the dwelling of God himself, 
which is described in language taken altogether from 
the Bible. Before the Divine presence stood the 
pattern whence the Caaba had been built, and round 
this Mohammed was permitted to walk in the angelic 
procession that incessantly encircled it. Gabriel 
now could go no further; but the prophet was per¬ 
mitted to stand before God, and to hear from Him 
the oommand to teach his disciples to pray five times 
daily. He then descended by the ladder of light to 
the temple at Jerusalem, found A1 llorak where he 
had left her, and mounting, was instantaneously 
transported to his bed in the house of Mutem Ibn 
Adi. So brief a portion of earthly time had been 
occupied by this marvellous journey that a pitcher of 
water, which he accidentally upset in leaving his bed 
to set out, had not reached the ground on his return, 
and he was able to catch and replace it without one 
drop being spilt." 

" After this appearance," says Mr. Macbride, in 
his 1 Mohammedan Religion Explained,' “ there is 
said to have been an intermission of two years, 
during which he suffered hallucination of his senses, 
and several times contemplated self-destruction. 
His friends were alarmed, and called in exorcists, 
and he himself doubted the soundness of his 
mind. Once he said to his wife, ‘I hear a sound 
and see a light: I am afraid there are gins (spirits) 
in mo:’ and again, ‘I am afraid I am a Kahiu;’ 
that is, a soothsayer possessed by Satan. ‘God,’ 

| replied Khadijah, 1 will never permit this, for thou 
| keepest thy engagements, and assistest thy rela- 
; lives;’ and, according to some, she added, ‘Thou 
1 wilt be the prophet of thy nation.’ Those sounds, 

! as from * clock or a bell, are enumerated as symp- 
; toms of epilepsy. In this morbid state of feeling he 
; is said to have heard a voice, and on raising his head, 
beheld Gabriel, who assured him he was the prophet 
of God. Frightened, he returned home, and called 
for covering. He had a fit, and they poured cold 
water on him; and when he came to himself he 
heard those words (lxxiv.), * Oh, thou covered one, 
arise, and preach, and magnify thy Lordand hence¬ 
forth, we are told, he received revelations without 
intermission. Before this supposed revelation he 
had been medically treated on account of the evil 
eye; and when the Koran first descended to him he 
j fell Into fainting fits, when, after violent shuddering*, 

; *’•" e y«* closed, and his mouth foamed. Khadijah 
| illerud to bring him to one who would dispossesa 


him of the evil spirit, but he forbade her. All his 
visions, however, were not of this peiftfbl nature 
To Harith ebn Hisham’s inquiry, he said the angel 
often appeared to him in a human form (commonly 
as his friend Dibla), and sometimes he had a revela¬ 
tion without any appearance. ‘ Many,’ siys at 
author much used by Weil, ‘ he had immediately 
from God, as in his journey to hit throne; many iii 
dreams; and it was one of his common sayings, that 
a prophet's dream is a revelation.’ According ip 
Ayesha, whenever the angel appeared to him, though 
extremely cold, perspiration burst forth on his fore 
head, his eyes became red, and he would bellow like a 
young camel. ‘ On one of these occasions,’ says a 
tmditionist, 1 his shoulder fell upon mine, and I never 
felt one so heavy.’ Once the communicator came 
to him riding on a camel, and he trembled violently, 
and knelt down. He was angry when gazed upon 
during these fits. He looked like a drunken man, 
and they thought he would have died. It is difficult 
to form a positive judgment on such a person; yet 
enthusiasm, if at any time it deserted him, seeing to 
have revived, for his conduct, during his last illness, 
is not that of an hypocrite.” 

The first convert whom Mohammed gained over 
to his new religion was his own wife Khadijah, fol¬ 
lowed soon after by the youthful Ati, and by Znid, 
his slave, whom he immediately emancipated, but 
who, notwithstanding, still continued in his service. 
Beyond his own family the first who acknowledged 
him as a prophet sent from heaven was Abubkkk 
(which see), a man of rank and riches, who after¬ 
wards succeeded him in the caliphate. For three 
years he was engaged in laying the foundation of 
lug great undertaking, and so slowly did his reli¬ 
gion make way, that at the end of that period hU 
proselytes amounted to no more than fourteen per¬ 
sons. Not contented with so small a nutnber of fol¬ 
lowers, he resolved now to make a public declara¬ 
tion of his religion. Beginning with the heads of 
his own family, he called upon them to recognise 
him os a prophet of God, and Ali, the son of Abu 
Thaleb, as his caliph or Successor. The heads of the 
Koreish, however, refused to yield to his demands; 
but nothing discouraged, he addressed himself to the 
great body of the people, inveighing against the pre¬ 
valent idolatry, and exhorting both Jews and Chris 
tians to receive his book along with their own. At 
first he was satisfied that his religion should be re¬ 
garded as one of many religions which he declared 
were alike acceptable in tbe sight of God. Even in 
the more public diffusion of the new faith, he met 
with bnt little success; and so persecuted were his 
few follower*, that they were under the necessity of 
seeking refuge in Abyssinia. Amid all opposition 
the prophet persisted in asserting his claims to be 
accounted a heavenly messenger, and no longer con¬ 
fining his mission to the Arabians, he declared its 
extent to be limited only by the world itself. His 
doctrine was summed up in his own aphorism. 
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‘There is no God but God, and Mohammed is hie 
prophet." 

At length came the year of mourning, aa it i* 
j termed, when he wae deprived by death of his be¬ 
loved wife, Khadijah, and hie kind uncle, Abu Tha¬ 
tch, who, though he put no faith in Mohammed's pre¬ 
tension*, ever acted towards him as a faithful protec¬ 
tor and friend. Thus left comparatively undefended, 
he judged it prudent to retire from Mecca, but after 
an absence of only one month, he found ltis way back 
to the sacred city. Taking advantage of tlte oppor¬ 
tunity which the annual pilgrimage afforded to gain 
proselytes to his opinions, he made many but inef¬ 
fectual attempts to convince the strangers of the divi¬ 
nity of his mission. Both the pilgrims and hie fel¬ 
low-citizens were alike unbelieving. The disappoint¬ 
ed prophet now addressed himself to the Jows, of 
whom there were a large number in Mecca aud its 
neighbourhood, and who, looking as they were for 
j the consolation of Israel, would be ready, lie flat¬ 
tered himself, to recognise him as the long-expected 
| Messiah. Accommodating himself, accordingly, to 
j these Jews who had been oppressed By the idolaters, 
he represented his mission as designed to restore the 
! original glory of the roligion of Moses; and still fur- 
j tlier to please this class of his hearers, tie instructed 
! his followers to turn their faces in prayer towards 
Jerusalem. All, however, was unavailing; the Jews 
rejected him, and enraged at the failure of his at¬ 
tempts in this quarter, he substituted the Kaaba as 
the Kiblaii of iiis followers, instead of Jerusalem, 
;; charged the Jews with having corrupted the religion 
; \ of their fathers, and declared that he was sent to rc- 
|; store the only pure faith, that of Abraham, 
i ! Thus far Mohammed, while he asserted himself to 
be a prophet sent from God, had made no pretensions 
; to the possession of the gift of miracles. Now, how¬ 
ever, he changed his tone in this respect, and boldly 
j net forth that one night in a vision he had been car- 
j ried first to Jerusalem, and thence through the hea- 
| vens to within a bow-shot of tlte throhe of God. 

| The story for a time met with little credit, until 
| Abubelcr publicly declared his firm belief in all that 
I came from the moutli of Mohammed; and accord¬ 
ingly we find that to thia day his followers,'appeal¬ 
ing to the traditions, are accustomed to avow their 
I belief in tlte prophet's heavenly journey. 

At this point in his history Mohammed began to 
assume sovereignty over his converts. Having met 
twelve of them on Mount Akaba, at a short distance 
^om Mecca, he bound them by an oath to renounce 
idolatry, not to steal, not to commit fomicatiop, not 
to pat their female infants to death, not to calum¬ 
niate, and to obey ail hk reasonable commands. He 
assembled them for public worship once a-week, reg¬ 
ularly on the Fridays, when he delivered a dis¬ 
course to them on some point either of doctrine or 
duty. The twelve who were thus organised as not 
only his followers, but hk subjects, belonged to Ya- 
treb. a town not fisr from Mecca, to which city they 



annually resorted on pilgrimage. The next year, on i 
their return, their number had increased to seventy- 1 
three, and Mohammed, meeting them by night, re¬ 
ceived their renewed protestations of fidelity, and 
promised them Paradise if they fell in his cause. 
He now, in imitation of Jesus Christ, selected twelve 
to be Jiis apostles. 

Tlte idolaters of Mecca, and more especially the 
Koreish, were not a little alarmed at the aspect 
which matters had assumed. A religious crusade 
had been proclaimed by Mohammed against the wor¬ 
ship of false gods, and a political association had 
been formed, which threatened the peace and safety 
of the community. It was resolved, therefore, to put 
tiic alleged prophet to death, ami a person from each 
tribe was chosen, the more effectually to compass his 
destruction. His flight from Mecca was therefore 
alwolutely necessary. Accompanied by Abulmkr and 
AH, lie left the snored city, and after wandering 
about for sixteen days, he reached Yatreb, which 
was from that time called Mrdimt Almtbbi, the city 
of the prophet. The Hegira or flight of Mohammed, 
which coincides witii Kith July A. V. (52*2, was ap¬ 
pointed by the Caliph Omar to be the, Mohammedan 
era, and has continued ever since to mark the lunar 
years of the Molmtnmedan nations. 

On entering Medina with Ids companions, the pro¬ 
phet was welcomed with acclamations of loyalty and 
devotion; hi* adherents, who had been scattered by 
persecution, rallied round him, and from this time a 
distinction was recognized between the faithful of 
Mecca and those of Medina. Mohammed now as¬ 
sumed the twofold office of king and priest, and, hav 
ing purchased a piece of ground, he built a dwelling- 
house ami a manjid or mosque. He married about 
this ti meAyesha, the daughter of Afmbelr,and effected 
also a marriage bet ween Aft and hi* favourite daugh¬ 
ter Fatima. Having established himself in Medina, 
and become an independent sovereign, he entered 
upon a new career, that of warrior; propagating the 
new religion by the sword, and waging war against 
all unbelievers. His course was now marked by 
carnage and plunder. His followers were allowed to 
take the female captives as wives and concubines; 
and the maxim was inculcated upon all the faithful, 
that 11 one drop of blood shed in the cause of God, or 
one night spent in arms, is of more avail than two 
months employed in fasting and prayer. Whoso¬ 
ever fails in battler his sin* are forgiven: at the day 
of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as Ver¬ 
million, and odoriferous as musk; and the loss of hk 
limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and 
cherubim*.” The Arabs listening to such doctrines 
were fired with enthusiasm; and thirsting for the 
blood of infidels they rushed fearlessly into battle. 

While tiius acting the warrior, Mohammed did not 
neglect the duties of a priest. He eamtautly led 
the devotions of his followers, offered up the public 
prayer, end preached at the weekly festival on the 
Fridays About this time he instituted the feat uf ; 
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the month Ramadhan, and to distinguish his peo¬ 
ple from the Jews and Christians, he substituted for 
the trumpets of the one, and the bells of the other, 
a special class of officers called muezzins or criers, 
whose duty it was to summon the faithful at the 
hours of prayer. The first mosquo was built in a 
burying-grouiid, and the prophet himself assisted in 
its erection. At first lie was toleraut to those, whe¬ 
ther Jews, Christians, or idolatrous Pagans, who re¬ 
fused to embrace Islamism, hoping to win them 
over by persuasion to his cause; but when he des¬ 
paired of their conversion by geulle means, and 
found himself strong enough to coerce, he girt on 
his sword, and went forth at the head of his armed 
bauds, scouring the deserts in search of hlood and 
plunder. Jlis first warlike engagement is known 
hy the name of the battle of Bedr. The slory is 
thus briefly told: Receiving at this time the intelli¬ 
gence that an unusually wealthy caravan was return¬ 
ing from Syria, guarded by a strong escort from 
I Mecca, he resolved to lead his limited forces against 
I it. The nows, however, of his crusade reached 
Mecca, and his ancient enemies, the Koreishites, at 
once armed, and sallied forth to the defence of the 
caravan. In consequence of their discovering the 
track of the Moslem party, they gave information hy 
which the merchandise was conveyed to a place of 
safety; but, rendered bold by this escape, and burning 
: with rage against Mohammed, it was resolved, in a 
' council of war, under the influence of the aged and 
I intrepid Abu Jahl, to give battle to tho Moslems. 

I The engagement was very florae on both sides, and 
i tho Mohammedans were about to give way, when their 
j lender, pretending to bo suddenly inspired, cast a 
j handful of dust into the air, and cursed his foes. 
His warriors, thus emboldened, renewed the fight, 
and the Meccans were signally routed, Abu Jald 
himself was slain, some of tho most illustrious Kor¬ 
eishites taken prisoners, and heavy ransoms domand- 
| ed, whilst a very satisfactory spoil was divided 
I amongst the Moslems. 

! Enraged at the signal defeat they had Buffered on 
! the field of Bedr, the Meccans organised their forces 
| in the following year under the leadership of Abu 
i Sofian. A second battle was fought on Mount Ohud, 

1 six miles to the north of Medina; but on this occa- 
| sion, after a desperate struggle in which Mohammed 
j was wounded, the Moslems lost the day. This dis- 
j astrous engagement had almost proved fatal to the 
i cause of Islam, as the followers of the prophet were 
j tempted to deny the divine authority of his mission; 

| but to quiet their murmurs he persuaded them that 
j their ill success was to be traced to the sins of some, 
I end the tnibelief of others. 

! The following year the enemies of the Moslems, 
• encouraged by their success, laid siege to Medina 
with an army of 10,000 men. Mohammed was un¬ 
willing to risk an engagement iu the open field, but 
entrenched himself behind the defences. The Mec- 
»u» sat down before tho walls of the city for twenty 


days, but dissensions having broken out in theft 
camp, and their tents having been overtutited by a 
tempest, they returned home without having accom¬ 
plished anything. No sooner had the enemy raised 
the siege than the Moslems attacked the Jews in 
Medina, murdering their men, and selling their wo¬ 
men and children as slaves. Following up the advan¬ 
tage he had gained, Mohammed attacked the Jewish 
fortress of Kliaibar, and having taken it by storm, he 
divided tho pliuider among his soldiers. On this 
occasion the life of the prophet was endangered, a 
female slave having sought to poison him, and al¬ 
most succeeded in her attempt. On being asked 
what was her motive, the slave replied, “ I wished to 
ascertain if thou wert a prophet j if thou art, it will 
not hurt thee; if not, I shall deliver my county from 
an impostor." 

Medina being thus completely in bis power, Mo 
hammed now formed the resolution of subjugating 
Mecca also. He hod strictly enjoined the Moslems 
to turn their eyes five times each day towards the 
sacred city, and he himself never lost sight of the 
Kaaba day nor night. Warned of God, as he ima¬ 
gined, iu a dream, he set out at the head of 14,000 
men to revisit the city from which he had been com 
pelted to fly. On reaching Medina he concluded a 
ten years' truce on condition that all the inhabitants 
of Mecca, who were so inclined, should be at liberty 
to join him, and that he and hi* people might come 
on pilgrimage, unarmed, provided they remained in 
the city only three days. The next year, Mohammed 
returned to complete his pilgrimage, and according to 
the treaty he left the city on the fourth day. The 
faithfulness which lie thus showed to the promises 
he lrnd given, gained over some to Iris party, and 
more especially three persons of note, Otliman ebn 
Toliia, tho guardian of the Kaaba, and Klialcd, and 
Aroru, the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt. 

The prophet had risen rapidly both in power and 
influence among his countrymen in Arabia, and 
proud of the distinction he had won, he despatched 
missionaries to three foreign potentates, inviting 
them to adopt the Moslem faith. These were He- 
ractius, the Eastern emperor, the prefect of Egypt, 
and Sapor, king of Persia. By the two first they 
were treated with respect, and dismissed with pre¬ 
sents. The last tore the letter to fragment*, and 
wrote to his viceroy at Yemen, tliat immediate steps 
should be taken to punish the impostor. 

Mohammed kept in view the conquest of Mecca, 
and regardless of the truce, be set out with a large 
army to surprise the sacred city; and after encoun¬ 
tering Abn Sofian, and taking him captive, he en 
tend Mecca in triumph, passing through its gate* 
with a countless host of followers. Mounted on his 
favourite camel, he rode directly to the Kaaba, and 
performing the seven circuits, he entered the temple 
and destroyed the idols with his own hands, not 
■paring even the statues of Abraham and Ishmael. 
The Meccans gave in their adherence to the religion 
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of the prophet, end it was enacted that henceforth no 
*nbeliever should dare to enter the precincts of the 
holy city. Tins was the crowning achievement of 
Mohammed’s martial prowess, and no sooner had he 
effected the conquest of Mecca than the Arabian 
tribes generally hastened to submit themselves to 
his authority. An obstinate remnant, however, 
■till refused to yield, and the battle of Honain, 

' only three miles from Mecca, though at first it ap¬ 
peared to threaten hia destruction, terminated in 
his final trimnph. From the field of Honain ho 
marched without delay to the siege of Tayeff; hut 
at the end of twenty days lie was compelled to sound 
a retreat. Ilia prowess had excited, however, such 
awe in the minds of all the tribes, particularly of 
the north of Arabia, that they hastened to despatch 
legates to Mecca and Medina to express their sub¬ 
mission to the new prophet. All Arabia was now 
purged from idolatry, and embraced the religion of 
Islam. Mohammed next led an expedition into Sy¬ 
ria, which, though its territorial conquests were 
limbed in themselves, diffused throughout the wide 
extent of the Roman dominions a dread of the Mos¬ 
lem power, and led to the ultimate s'ubjugation of 
the Eastern Empire. 

If, as the whole course of his history would seem 
to indicate, it had been the grand object of Moham¬ 
med's ambition to establish to himself a name, as the 
founder of a new faith, bis desire bad been attained 
already to a wonderful extent. He bad been pro- 
j muigating the religion of the Koran, and in the 
! course of only a few years he bad seen it widely dif- 
| fused on every side. But now that the foundation 
! of his empire was laid, his own task was near its 
1 termination, and he was about to leave the world. 

I The infirmities of age were creeping fast over him, 
and his constitution had never completely recovered 
from the effects of the poison administered at Khai- 
bar. Feeling that his end was not far distant, he 
resolved upon making a final pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Though in much weakness he accomplished the jour¬ 
ney to the sacred city, sacrificed sirty-thVee camels, 
and liberated sixty-three slaves, in honour of the 
number of years lie had lived upon the earth, and 
having taken a last look of the venerated Ka&ba, he 
returned to Medina to die. 

It is not a little remarkable that the last hours of 
Moihaimned'a life are not only characterised by the ut¬ 
most serenity and peace, but betray not the slighte-t 
misgivings as to the reality of his mission as a pro¬ 
phet sent from God. He expired in the arms of his 
beloved Ayeeha, feebly ottering the words, “ To the 
highest companions in Paradise,” which were un¬ 
derstood ss referring to his desire for heavenly 
bliss. Thus died Mohammed, the great prophet of 
Arabia, in his Sixty-fourth year, on the 8th June, 
a. D. m, having in the course of ten short yean, 
which elapsed between the Hegira and bis death, 
planted in the East a religion which has taken root 
SO firmly, that amid all the revolutions and changes 
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of twelve centuries, It still exercises a powerful con¬ 
trolling influence over the minds and consciences of 
140,000,000 of human beings. 

MOHAMMEDANS, the believers in the religious 
system devised and promulgated by Mohammed, ths 
great prophet of Arabia. The principles of /stem, 
as this religion was termed by its originator, are said 
to rest da four foundations:—1. The Koran. 2. The 
Sonrnh, or Tradition. 3. The harmony in opinion 
of the orthodox Mohammedan theologians. 4. Kku, 
reasoning. The Koran is regarded by the foithful 
as the word of God; the Sonnsh as the word of his 
inspired prophet. The first, accordingly, is looked ' 
upon as divine, both in language and meaning, did ‘ 
second in meaning mdy. 

The religion of Worn is both theoretical and prac¬ 
tical ; or, in other words, it is divided into faith and ,> 
practice. The faith includes six articles: 1. Belief 
in God. 2. In his angels. 3. In his Scriptures. 4. In. 
his prophets. 5. In the resurrection, ft. In predes¬ 
tination. The Din or practice, again, includes four 
points: 1, Prayers and purifications. 2. Abus. S. 
Fasting. 4. Tim pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The first and fundamental principle of the Moham¬ 
medan faith is usually slated in thcBo words: “Thera 
is no God but God," tints asserting the existence and 
unity of the Divine Being in opposition to tits Poly¬ 
theism of the heathen, on the one hand, and the I 
Trinity of the Christians on the other, which latter 
Mohammed regarded as equivalent to Tritheism, or 
the assertion of three Gods. The peculiar designa¬ 
tion of the Deity, in the mouth of the faithful, is AUah , 
besides which there are ninety-nine epithets appli- ; 
ed to him; and to assist them in repeating these ; 


they use a rosary. The sovereignty of God is a 
favourite doctrine with all Mohammedans, and pre¬ 
destination is taught in almost every ciiapter of the 
Koran. As originally enunciated by the prophet, 
the Moslem creed was simple, and received the nn- 
douhting belief of all his followers. In process of 
time questions began to be started in regard to tlis 
nature of God, which gave rise to various sects or 
divisions, the chief of which were the Mokuslitet, 
who denied the existence of eternal attributes as be¬ 
longing to the Divine essence; the Kadtril w, who 
denied ‘the Divine decrees, while their opponents, 
the Jaberku, declared that man is constrained by the 
Divine decrees, which are immutable; ths AUnor- 
fajita, who declared that, the faithful could not bo , 
injured by sin, nor unbelievers benefited by obedience, 
while their opponents, the WaaidUa, maintained 
that believers, however orthodox in their oreed, would 
endure eternal punishment if they continued in sin. 
The Mohammedans entertain peculiar opinions in 
regard to angds, alleging that “ they have pure and 
subtile Indies, created of fire; neither is theta among 
them any difference of sexes, or carnal appethee, and. 
they have neither father nor mother. Also they am 
endowed with different forma, and severally preside 
over ministrations. Some stand, soma incline flow*- 
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wards, dome sit, or adore with a lowered forehead; 
others sing liymns arid praises of God, or laud and 
oxtol their Creator, or ask pardon for human offences. 
Some of them record tiro deeds of men, and guard 
over the human race; others support the throne of 
God, or eo about it. and perform other works which 
are pleasing to the D< ity." Two angels,, who are 
ohangod daily, are assigned to every man to record 
Im good and bad actions. Thu most eminent of 
J the nngt lie host are believed to be Gabtiel, who 
brought down flu* Koran from heaven; Michael, 

I the patron of the Jews, who tights against God’s 
I] enemies, Awael, the angel of death; and Imalil, 

I who will blmvtho trumpet on the lehurrectiou morn¬ 
ing. The Koran alleges, in regard to the evil angels, 
j that Satan was east down from heaven for refusing 
to worship or do homage to A dim, and In eonse- 
f quenoo obtained the name of Km.rs (which s<e). 
The Mohammedans also believe in an inti mu. finite 
raoo between angels and men, entiled .//its, who, like 
the angels, have bodies created from tiro, hut of a 
giosser structure, who propagate then kind, and 
though long lived, ate not immoitnl. These beings 
are said to have inhabited the eaith under a succes¬ 
sion of sovereigns before the creation ol Adatn. Mo¬ 
hammed declared that his mission included the Jn*. 

Another Aitkle of the Moslem creed refers to the 
prophets, whose number they allege exceeds 800,000. 
They begin with Adam, and end with Mohammed, 
who is far superior to every one of them They aie 
considered as free from mortal sin, and protessois of 
Islam. Tho books which God has sent down, fiom 
time to time, containing his revenled will, are lie 
lieved by tho Mohammedans to amount to 104, of 
which ten were given to Adorn; fifty to Hctli; thirty 
to Enoch or Idris; ten to Abraham; one, which 
was the law, to Moses; one, the Psalter, to Dav id; 
one to Jesus, the gospel; and the Koran to Moham¬ 
med, which has abrogated all the rest that are ex¬ 
tant. 

The last article of faith among the followers of the 
prophet is the day of judgment, including the inter 
mediato state. They believe that the dead are in¬ 
terrogated by two beings of tremendous nspect, named 
Mmthar and Nakir, (see Dead, Examination op 
tiis,) concerning the unity of God, and the mission 
of the prophet. Unbelievers will be beaten with 
iron maces, and their bodies gnawed by dragons till 
the resurrection; while believers will be refreshed 
with gales wafted from paradise. The souls of the 
prophets are admitted immediately into paradise, and 
those of martyrs pass into the crops of green birds 
which feed on the fruits of paradise. The souls of 
ordinary believers are supposed to hover near their 
graves. It is believed by the Mohammedans that the 
Uksiirkkotion (which see), though it* precise dime 
i« known only to God, will be preceded by certain 
»w;ns, such as the appearance of the sun in the west; 
he appearance of an extraordinary wild beast, who 
»ill di'tniKuish hetwoen believers and unbelievers. 



by a peculiar mark upon their faces; the manifests- i J 
tion of Dajal (which see), or the false Messiah, who, ' 
after a short but universal sovereignty, will be slain 
by Jesus, who will descend on the mosque of Da¬ 
mascus, and reign in prosperity and paaoe till his 
death, and the last Inutrn, who is now believed to be 1 
lying hid in a cave, will ap;iear and act as hie deputy. 

The Mohammedan Hell has seven compartments; , 
the brat appropriated to unworthy Moslems; the . 
second to Jews; the third to Christians; the fourth 1 
to Tsabiaus; the fifth to the Magians; the sixth to , 
idolaters; and the seventh to hyjiocrites. The Mo- 1 
hammedan lmaven is flioioughJy sensual in its char- 1 
actei, its highest pleasures and enjnv inents being of 
a carnal description. I 

The practical religion of tho Koran attaches the | 
highest value to prayer, which among the followers 
of Mohammed is invariably preceded by ablution, 
on the principle that while prayer is tho key to para¬ 
dise, it will only be accepted from persons bodily 
dean. The morning ablutions and prayers are thus 
disciibtd by Mr. Machnde, following the account j 
given by Mr. Lane, in his ' Modern Egyptians: ’ 

“ Tin believer fiist washes his hands throe rimes, say- 
ing, ‘ In the name of God the merciful, the compas- J 
bionate : Praise be to God, who hath sent down wa- 1 
tei foi purification, and hath made Islam a light, and ( 
a conductor, and a guide to thy gardens—the gar 
dens of delight, and to thy mansion, the mansion of 1 
peace ’ Then, rinsing his mouth thrice, he says, j 
‘ O God, assist me in reading the Hook, and in com- , 
memomting thoe, and in thanking thee, and in wor- ,, 
shipping thee well.’ Then thrice he throws water | 
up his nostrils, saying, * 0 God, make me to smell the i | 

odours of paradise, and bless me with its delights, and ' ' 

make me not to smell the smell of the fires [of hell.] 1 j 
Then he proceeds to wash his face three times, say¬ 
ing, < 0 God, whiten my face with thy light on the 
day when thou slialt whiten the face of thy favour¬ 
ites, and do not blacken my face on the day when 
thou shaft blacken the faces of thine enemies.’ His 
right hand and arm, up to the elbow, are washed 
next thrice, with the prayor, 1 0 God, give me my 
book in my right hand, and leckon with me with an 
easy reckoning.’ 

11 The allusion is to a book in which all hi* actions 
are recorded: that of the just is to be plaoed in his 
right hand, that of the wicked in his left, which will 
be tied behind his back; and whoa he proceeds to 
his left hand he says, 1 0 God, give me not my book 
in my left hand, uor behind my back, and do not 
reckon with me with a difficult reckoning, nor make 
me to be one of the people of fire.’ Hie head he 
washes but once, acoompnying the action with this 
petition, ‘0 God, cover me with thy merey, end 
pour down thy blessing upon me, and shade me un¬ 
der the shadow of thy company on the day when 
there shall he no other shade.' Putting into his ears 
the tips of his forefingers, he is to say, ‘ 0 God, make 
me to be one of than who hear what is said, and 
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sbey moat is beat,’ or, ‘0 God, make me to four 
good. Wiping hit neck with hit fingers, he wye, 
1 0 God, free my seek from the fin, end keep me 
from chains, oeBam, end fetter*.’ Lastly, he washes 
hie feet, saying, first, *0 God, make firm my feet 
upon Bm oq the day when my feet sluill slip on it 
and, secondly, • Make my labour to bo approved, and 
my ai® forgiven, aud my works accepted, merchan¬ 
dise that shall not perish, through thy pardon, 0 
Mighty On*, 0 most forgiving through thy mcicv, 
0 Thou most merciful of those who show mercy.’ 
Having completed the ablution, he contimios, look 
big up to heaven, ‘Thy perfection, O Hod, I e\tol 
with thy praise; I testify there is no God but thee 
alone. Thou liaat no companion. 1 imploie thy 
forgivoness, and turn to thee with repentance. 1 Then, 
looking down to the earth, lie odds the creed, and 
should recite, once at least, the chapter on Power ” 
When water cannot be procured, oi its use might 
be injurious to tho health, sand is pet mi tied to be 
substituted. That the taithful may perform their 
ablutions before entering the mosques, the courts are 
supplied with water. It is interesting to observe (lie 
mode in which the Moslem goes through his devo¬ 
tions. “The woislupper,” we aie told, " raising his 
open hands, and touching with the ends of ins 
thumbs the lobes of ins ears, repeats the Taebir, that 
is, Allah Akbor, ‘ God is most great.' Bull stand 
ing, and placing lus bands before him, a little below 
the girdle, the left within the light, ho recites the 
opening chapter of the Koran, aud a few veisea from 
any other which ho phases: he often chooses tho 
112th. He then, after having said, 'God is most 
great,' seats himself on his carjwt, on his knees, and 
recites thrice (I extol) the perfections of my Lord 
the great; adding, ‘May God hum him who piaiseth 
him. Our Imrd, praise be unto thee.’ Thou, rais¬ 
ing his head and body, ' God is most great ' lie 
next drops gently upon liis knees, repeating, 1 (iod is 
most great,’ puts his nose and toiehend to the ground 
between hie hands, during which prostrwion lie ex¬ 
claims thrice, 'The jaffections of my Lord the Most 
High.’ Then, raising his head and body, sinking 
backwards on bis beets, and plaung his hands on lus 
thighs, he says again, ‘ God is Most High/ wluch he 
repeats on a second prostration; and, again rising, 
utters the Taebir. This ceremony is called one ra- 
ca&t. He rises on his feet, and goes through it 
si seoond time, only varying the portion of the Koran 
•fret the opening chapter. After the last racafit ot 
aft the prayers, he says, ' Praises belong to God, and 


pbM, and the matey of God, and his blessing1 Peace 
ba'fei on the righteous worshippers of God.’ 
'Hfphp tadtoe the^reed. Before the salutations 
Ift the worshipper may offer up any 

sbtalllfo&fon for himself or friends, sod it is eonsl- 
(May to frtod It hi Koranic language than in 
Ida t»' j^jswomtly disposed, he may add this su- 
iiaill'lkalij service, the recitation of the Throne 


verse (Koran xi, 286). Ho may than repeat the 
perfections of God thirty-throe times, and 'Praise to 
Him for over* once, with 'praisebe to God, extolled 
be liis dignity fee ever!' thirty-three timet; then 
the earns number of times, ‘There is no God bat He 
God is mast greet;' then, 'God is most great in 
greatness, and praise abundant be to God I* In those 
repetitions he finds his rosary, which has a made 
after the thirty-third bead, very convenient to pre¬ 
vent lus praying too little or too much. Any Wan* 
dciing of the eye, or inattention, must be stricter 
avoided; ami if interrupted, except unavoidably, Hie, 
worshipper must begin again. A* thus described, 
the set vice seems long; but l*»a, who must have 
often witnessed it, sajs that tho time it occupies h 
under five minutes, if rostiicted to what is indlttOp 
sable, and that the supcierogatory addition will takf 
up about as much more.” 

Iu tho mosque on the Friday, whieh may lie termed 
the Moliammedau Sabbath, the Kiiothkh (which 
seek is regulatly incited, a prayei winch Mohammed 
himself was accustomed to uso, in which practloe It* 
was followed bj lus successors. A moral discourse 
is fiequently preached by tho offli tating Khatib, who 
holds a wooden sword reversed, a tustom said to ha 
peculiar to the cities taken from the unbelievers. In 
each mosque their is s niche in the wail, which maths 
the position of Mecca, towards which the faithful must 
turn then feces in piayer. The congregation, with¬ 
out icgnrd to tank, arrange themselves round the 
linrftn, who guides thorn in the performance of the 
nine attitudes of piayer. it is incumbent on the 
Moslem to pray five times eveiy day in the same 
words, and from the vury frequency of the repetition 
the exercise is in danger of degeneiatmg into a mere 
foint. Mohammed appears to have set the example 
to his followers, of a strict attention to the duty of 
pi ay< r. He spent much of life time in devotion, not 
only during the day, but during the night also. Nor 
did he tontine himself to prescribed forms, but ha 
was accustomed to intermingle frequent extemporary 
ejaculations. Hence it is that no class of people arc 
found to titter pious exclamations more habitually 
than the Mohammedans, even on the most ordinary 
occasions. Throughout life the Moslem is scrupn* 
iouely attentive to the regular observance of the ap¬ 
pointed season* of prayer; and when be is bud upon a 
bed of siokness and death, waiting women are hired 
to join with the family in uttering loud lamentation* 
as be expires, while Fidriri sre oalied in to cheat 
th* Koran. 

Next in importance in the eye of a Moslem to th* 
duty of prayer, is that of almsgiving, which ii fra* 
queatiy recommended in the Koran, and is there Mdd 
to give efficacy to prayer. Th* exsrebie of featijBfc. 
is also held in high estimation. The aa m t a i m Sm 
value of the three greet duties is thus Mated ip' w 
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ttQa of the Pagan Arabs, Mohammad commanded 
tBjat a whole month, that of IUmadhan, should ba 
appropriated to the exercise of fasting, which is so 
JhrietJy observed, that on every day-of that month, 
from sunrise to snnset, total abstinence is rigidly 
adhered to from all liquids, as well as from solids. 
Children are alone exempt, and if any one of the 
fiUrilfiil is necessarily precluded from the observance 
w the fast at the appointed time, ha must fast after 
wards for as long a period At sunset of each day 
ffqring the fast of Ramadhan, the mosques are open 
and briglitly illuminated, when multitudes resort tlu- 
ther for public devotions, more especially on thp last 
five nights of the month, including that of power, 
when the Koran began to be revealed from heaven. 
In addition to this gieat public fast, the Moslems 
Cbserve also voluntary fasts, the pnncipal of which 
ft rite Aashura, held on the tenth of the month Mo- 
hms, being a day of mounting in commemoration 
of the martyrdom of Homm 

The Mohammedans have only two special festivals, 
which are called by the Tuiks the greater and the 
lesser Beirarn; the first, which is the festival of 
breaking the long fast, being their principal season of 
rejoicing; the second, which is an important pait of 
rite pilgrimage to Mecca, being the feast of sacrifice 
observed in comtnemoiation of Abiaham’s intended 
offering ofhis son. It is customary, also, in all Mo 
tammedan countries to keep the festivals of their 
numerous saints, and to perform frequent pilgrimages 
to their tombs. On such occasions the Koran is re¬ 
cited by hired readers, and the dervishes go through 
their sacred dances. On the 12th of the thud month 
the prophet's birth-day is celebrated at Cairo. This 
(estival lasts for nine days, when the town is illu- 
toltuUM, the shops are open all night, and the poo 
pie Indulge in all kinds of amusement. Another 
festival religiously kept up by the Moslems in Tur- 
key ie rite Birhahi-chirif, or adoretion of the pro¬ 
phets mantle, a relio which is carefully preserved 
along with his seal and the original copy of the va¬ 
rious portions of the Koran collected by Abubekr. 

The Ba4i or pilgrimage to Mecca is another grist 
duty commanded in the Koran, and to which Mo- 
hemmed'himself attached so much importance, that 
he edhsMered a believer neglecting it might as well 
die a 4em or a Christian. The Duh'Jhajja is the 
mottrii OMWhioh tine saenri duty is discharged. (See 
MuQQfc, PHvCWOMAO* 70). 

Mohammedans are divided into two great par¬ 
ties, the &Mte» and rib* Soweto*, who hate each 
other, more bitterly th*h they lo the Jew* or the 
Christian*. Hie that tret the admirers of AU, who 
Wjeet the traditions, aptfukirtbe title qtjUOf- 
tfak, or Follower* ad «RpHriUttk. rjfflMg »h jm t 
three first caliphs, AbubefeTM 1 % ^ ^ 
* fottuder* into the fAAtof J&k 
nrtes, while they honour 
■ consider All as holding a «w 
-•them. The divWon which 


among the Moslems hod its origin hi the drams. 
Stanoe, that Jh* prophet, beforejfis death, gave no 
iastniftiOMdfe mgprd to his MMriiMr.. Legends 
which, however, sue entitled to nocredii,, etittamong 
the Persians, tending to show that he’lms^Mmted 
Ali; but it is weH known, that even AH VfUmB 
acknowledged that Mohammed had preserved entire 
silence on the sutjject of a successor to hint in Ms 
sacred office. The Somites, on the other bend; bring 
forward traditions with the view of showing; that 
Abnbekr was the prophet's declared nominee; hut 
these ere entitled to as little credit as the legends A * 
tho Schulte. After the death of the prophet fhe 
claims ot the rival candidates were keenly contested 
by their respective friends. The claims of Ali consist¬ 
ed in his being a cousin of Mohammed, and hie aon- 
iu law, being the husband of his beloved and only 
surviving daughter, Fatimah. He was also the first 
who embraced Islamlsrn beyond the immediate cir¬ 
cle of the prophet's household. The party who sup¬ 
ported these claims maintained that Ali was entitled 
to succeed the founder of the Moslem faith from id* 
twofold affinity to the piophet. The SotmSet, On 
the contrary, maintained that the succession ought 
to be determined by the voice of the whole com¬ 
pany of the faithful The controversy, which mged 
witli bitterness for a time, and threatened to pro¬ 
duce a violent rupture in the ranks of the Moslems 
was terminated by the conciliatory spirit of Omar, 
himself a candidate for the vacant office, who ad 
vanaed to Abubokr, the father of Mohammed's favour¬ 
ite wife Ayuslia, and taking him by the hand, openly 
declared his allegiance to him as the caliph or sue- 
cessoi of Mohammed. This act on the part of Omv 
led to the immediate choice of Abubekr by the unit¬ 
ed voice of the whole company. Not long after, 
Ali also was induced to give his approval to the 
choice. Wheu near death, Abubekr nominated 
Omar, whose claims to the caliphate were readily ac¬ 
knowledged. After a reign of ten years Omar died 
by the hand of an assassin, and was succeeded by 
Othman, at whose death the dispute about the suc¬ 
cession was renewed with great violence. ‘During 
tlje caliphate of Abubekr, Omar and Othman, riba 
supporters of Ali, bad so increased both Ip pm Au ri 
and influence, that at length the great feofb’MMpHs 
Arabian people were enlisted ou Ms rids* and tiumgb 
reluctant to accept the caliphate, it whs 1$^% 
forced upon him by the seal and ettacibmeMjK Jp 
partisans. To Ali succeeded his amt 
Hossein, and the rest of the twelve Jfa&tgf* ’’The 
Sc Mi t et , among whom the Persian Mohanttnedao* on- 
*upy a ttHuptauoa* place, execrate Jcaprtijrof, 
rihp three tatit** w ®webM AH,, Aktmij&m 
fi|s« IMgMerit nempinet. j, 

Th Mar <tf Mstorjr ther* fr «* 
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eighty-two yean after that event, the empire of the 
caliph*, or successors of Mohammed, covered by far 
the greater portion of the then known world; and 
much more than one-half of its then existing inha¬ 
bitants had embraced the faith of Islam. In a, n. 
714, this empire, as described by Mr. Osbum, “ was a 
huge broad belt, embracing exactly the central por¬ 
tion of the continent then known to be inhabited by 
man, extending eastward and westward, and nearly 
from ocean to ocean. Its western boundary at this 
extremity was the Atlantic; its northm-n, the Py¬ 
renees, soon to be overpassed by the Moslem war¬ 
riors. To the southward, it was already coextensive 
with the Sahara, and included the whole of Ninth 
Africa and the kingdoms of Egypt and Abyssinia. 
I In Asia, the Sinaitic peninsula, Palestine, Syria, 
, parts of Armenia and Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Per- 
1 eia, Cabut, and the countries eastward to the mouths 
of the Indus, had already received tho faith of Islam; 
and its votaries had already girt on their armour tor 
the conquest of India, and gone fortli for the convcr 
' sion of the Tartar tribes. To this huge empire vast 
accessions have been made in the* eleven hundred 
I years that have since elapsed; and with the single 
I exception of Spain, from no one point has Islauusm 
i ever receded during this long interval." 

’ India was one of the latest acquisitions of the 
Mohammedans, for it was not till the eleventh cen- 
| tnry that the Moslem power was established in that 
country by Sultan Mahmud, who having formed a 
kingdom between Persia and India, which has conti¬ 
nued to subsist under different dynasties and names, 
entered the Punjab, and in twelve sacred expeditions 
carried off much valuable plunder. In particular, 
this conqueror took possession of tiie temple of Sum- 
, nnth, and broke in pieces tho gigantic idol which it 
I contained, carrying off the sandal-wood doors of the 
| temple as a trophy, which continued till lately to 
ornament the mausoleum of Sultan Mahmud at Ghis 
nl. These gates, a few years ago, attracted the no¬ 
tice of Lord Ellenborougb, then governor-general 
of India, who, in order to avenge upon the Aigliaus 
tho murder of our officials, and the annihilation of 
our invading army, brought them back to India as 
evidence of victory. It was difficult, however, to 
fiud a suitable place for the sacred doors, the temple 
of Somnath having, in the lapse of ages, become a 
solitary deserted rain. It was not till two centu¬ 
ries after Mahmud that the founder of the succeed¬ 
ing house, Mohammed Gouri, established himself at 
TfoBfit-whieh down to the recent insurrection, and 
consequent destruction of the city, continued to bo 
the capital of a Moslem power; bnt owes its fame 
to the Mongolian dynasty of princes, commencing 
the fourteenth century with the Emperor Babor. 
Frau fhe first association of the Mohammedans 
with' the Hindus, mutual toleration was exercised; 
and even after the Mongolian oonqoeat, when North¬ 
ern India fell tmder the sway of the descendants of 
Timur, no attempt wag mem. to interfere with the 
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religion of the Hindus. Nay, such was the harmony 
which prevailed between the adherents of the two 
creeds, that we find Arahmanical practices and many 
of the prejudices of caste adopted by the conquerois 
at a very early period, while, on the other hand, the 
Hindus learned to apeak with respect of Mohammed 
and the prophets of laldm. And what is perha)is 
still more remarkable, the Mohammedan sectaries, 
tho Sonn&M and Se/ditet, laid aside wonted animoai 
ties when they entered the Peninsula. The change ' 
which thus gradually took place in the religions feel¬ 
ings of all jiartnss, encouraged tho emperor, Akbar, 
who ascended the throne in a. D. 1556, to make an 
attempt at the establishment of a new religion, which 
he termed Ii.aiu (which see) the Divine, Its sym¬ 
bol being, “There is no God but God, and Akbar it 
lus caliph." The object of this religious reformer 
was to unite into one body Mohammedans, Hindus, 
Zoroastrimis, Jews, and Christiana. The creed ot 
Akbar, indeed, bears considerable resemblance to 
that of tlio Persian SvJim, or to that of tlm Hindus of 
the Vfdauti school. 

Another combination of the Moslem and the Ilia 
dti faiths is scon in the religion of tho Sikhi, which 
was founded by Namik Guru of Ijahoro, in the closing 
part of the fifteenth century. During the reign of 
Aklwr the Great, this sect mot with considerable 
encouragement. But whon Jehungueir, the son of 
Akbar, revived the bigotry and intolerance of the 
Moslem creed, the 8ikhs were subjected to a bitter | 
persecution; and from that period, down to the pie- ; 
sent day, they have continued to entertain the most ' 
unrelenting hostility to tho followers of Mohammed. I 

Tho religion of Akbar the Mohammedan, and 
Nanak the Hindu, are not (he only examples of a 1 
mixture between tho Mohammedan and Brahman tea) 
religions in India Hindu practices have been ex¬ 
tensively adopted by the Moslems in that country, 
some of which are not only inconsistent with, but 1 
utterly opposed to, tho precepts of the Koran; saint* 
have been adopted by the Mohammedans in I tuba, 
who were not even Mussulmans, and festivals have 
been instituted in honour of them. Thus the idola¬ 
trous worship of saints, which in other countries ia 
looked upon by the followers of Mohammed with 
abhorrence, lias been adopted by them as an admit¬ 
ted practice in India. 

The chief potentates, at the present time, of the 
Mohammedan world, are the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Shah of Persia. The former is regarded by the 
Traditionists as a pope, as well as an emperor. It 
is true he devolves upon the mufti the office of decid¬ 
ing cases of conscience, which was once vested hi 
himself; but he is still considered, notwithstanding, 
as the fountain of ecclesiastical authority, And oft j 
that account invested with peculiar sanctity. The. r ■ 
Shah of Persia, on the other band, ia looked upon 
with the utmost veneration by his petite as UW 
leader of the Sehiitti, who became the dott)in*idt seot 
of the country under fihah Ismail, who the 
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Persian throne in 1492. From that time a fierce 
animosity sprung tip between the Turks and the 
Persians, and which lias given rise to many bloody 
Min between the two countries. 

The Mohammodan power, once almost invincible, 
is now in a state of foebleness and decay. “ The 
; Ottoman empire,” says Mr. Machride, “ has been 
rapidly declining; Greece has become an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom; little support can be looked for from 
Egypt; and province after province, both in Europe 
' and Asia, have been surrendered to the arms or sub¬ 
tle diplomacy of Russia. The Czar, regarding the 
Turk as in the agony of political death, hastened to 
accomplish the long-cherished project of his family, 
and it seemed as if, at last, he might drive the un- 
, believers out of Europe. Rut the hour for the 
i restoration to Christendom of the capital of the 
Greek empire had not, as he fondly imagined, ar¬ 
rived. The autocrat head of the Greek church, and 
the self-appointed protector of his co-religionists in 
the Ottoman dominions, came forward like a cruse 
der. The Sultan, instead of yielding, as expected, 
advanced to the conflict, with troopH trained accord¬ 
ing to European tactics; and France and England, 

! the representatives of Papal and Protestant states, 

| alarmed at the prospect of Russian aggrandizement, 
sent forth their armies for his protection. Politi 
dans were looking forward to a protracted and 
doubtful contest; hut the Russian emperor who lmd 
provoked the war is removed by death; and, while 
England was about to act with redoubled energy, 
hostilities have, contrary to our expectations, ceased. 
Russian statesmen must surely have been convinced 
by these determined exertions of the Allies that the 
surrender of Constantinople is indefinitely post¬ 
poned ; and the terms of the peace are so moderate, 
that we may reasonably calculate on its ^continuance. 
Short as the war has proved, it has been long enough 
to show the Turks that there are Christians who 
abhor the worship of images, and scarcely yield to 
themselves in the simplicity of their ritual: and if 
they had any intercourse with oar soldiers, they must 
have seen that many, both officers and privates, 
adorned and recommended their roiigion by their 
oonduot. While the politician is satisfied with the 
remit, the Christian philanthropist rejoices in the 
imperial decree, which places all the subjects of the 
Sultan on an equality, and tolomtes tlm conversion 
if his Mohammedan subjects; a decree which, pro¬ 
bably, never would have been issued, had he not felt 
the depth of his obligations to his Christian allies. 
The observer of the signs of the times knows that 
the seed that has long been abundantly scattered 
over Turkey by the zealous agent* of tin Bible So¬ 
ciety, has not all fallen by the wayside; but, owing 
mainly to American missionaries, haa in many place* 
sprang up; and that Protestant congregations have 
even been formed in Brusa, the original Ottoman capi¬ 
tal, and in other places in Asia Minor, the reputed : 
last home of Islam. The Mohammedan system is a 


palace of antiquated arclut^feure, not in Keeping 
with the neighbouring buildings, undermined and 
nodding to its fall. It has from the first appealed 
to the sword, hut the sword to which it owed its ra¬ 
pid progress is no longer in the hands of its sup¬ 
porters ; and while the zeal of its real adherents has -' 
cooled, a mystical pantheistic philosophy, fostered j 
by their most admired poets, has long superseded, 
among I ho men of letters, the simple nnitarianism of 
the Koran, while European knowledge is gradually j 
spreading in the masses of the Moslem population j 
which arc under the authority or within reach of the I 
influence of France and England, The Sultan may I 
he said only to exist by their sufferance. Algeria j 
has been for more than a quarter of a century a pro- i 
viiice of France; and we trust that from Sierra 
1 .ifone a better civilization, founded not upon the 
Koran but the Bible, will penetrate the interior of 
Africa; and England is pressing more and more up¬ 
on Islam in the East." 

MOHARRAM, the first month of the Mohamme¬ 
dan year, and one of the four sacred months, both 
among the ancient Arabians and the modern Mos¬ 
lems. Tint ten first days of this month are reck¬ 
oned peculiarly sacred, because on these days it is 
believed the Koran was revealed from heaven to the 
prophet. The Koran, in several passages, forbids 
war to be waged during this and the other sacred 
months, against such as acknowledge them to be 
sacred ; but it grants permission, at the same, time, 
to attack all who do not so acknowledge them. The 
IVrsimi Sr/u'ilcs devote the first days of the month 
Mohfttmm to a solemn mourning, in commemoration 
of the death of 1 lunar in, the son of All, 

MO IK®. Sec Fatkb. 

MOIRAGETES, a surname of Zeus, and also of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

MOISASUR, the chief of the rebel angels in the 
system of Hinduism. His emblem is a bufialo, 
which is represented as pierced with a spear by the 
hand of Durga mounted on a lion. 

MOKANNA (Al), the veiled prophet, a name 
given to Hnkcm-ben-Haschem, the founder of the 
Mohammedan sect, called the Hakemiteh (which 
Bee). 

MOKLUD.JYE, a sect of the Anbahiaks (which 

see). 

MOL.®, goddesses among the ancient Romani), 
who were said to be daughters of Man. ft has 
sometimes been alleged that, as their mine, vfOtdd 
seem to indicate, they had some connexion iriththe 
grinding of com. 

MOLA SALSA (Lot. salted oake), a, mixtute of 
roasted barley meal and salt, which, Among the an 
cient Romans, was in most cases strewed upon the 
head of an animal about to be sacrificed. Hence the 
name often applied to q sacrifice is an immolation 
from this peculiar form of consecration. 

MOLHEDITBS, a name applied sometimes to the 
sect of the AiSAStnw* (which see). 
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MOLIN1STS, the M o worn of Lewis Molina, a 
Spanish Jesuit, who published a work in the six¬ 
teenth century on the Harmony of Grace with Free- 
Will, in which he professed to lutve found out a new 
way of reconciling the freedom of the human will 
with the divine prescience. This new invention was 
termed sdentia media, or middle knowledge. Mo- 
liua taught that “ free-will, without the aid of grace, 
can produce morally good works; tlmt it can with¬ 
stand temptation; that it can even elevate itself to 
this and the other acts of hope, faith, love, and re 
pentanoe. When a matt has advanced thus far, God 
then bestows grace on hint on account of Christ's 
merits, by means of which grace he experiences the 
supernatural effects of sanctification; yet as before 
this grace had been received, so still, free-will always 
holds a determining place." Man thus begins a work 
which God afterwards continues by man’s assistance. 
The doctrines set forth by Molina gave great offence 
to the Dominicans, who followed implicitly the opi¬ 
nions of Thomas Aquinas (see Tiiomists), and at 
their instigation the Jesuits, many of whom were 
Mulinists, were charged with reviving Pelagian er¬ 
rors. A keen controversy arose, and Pope Cle¬ 
ment VIII. found it noccssary, in 1598, to enjoin 
silence on both the contending parties, declaring, at 
the same time, his intention to take the whole mat¬ 
ter into serious and careful consideration, with the 
view of giving forth his decision. The Dominicans, 
however, were too impatient to allow the Pope time 
for deliberation, and his Holiness, therefore, overcome 
by the urgency of their entreaties, summoned a con¬ 
gregation at Home to take cognizance of the dispute. 
Having carefully examined Molina’s book, which had 
been first published at Lisbon in 1588, they thus stated 
the fiuidameuta! errors into which, in their view, the 
author had fallen:—“I. A reason or ground of 
God’s predestination, is to be found in man's right 
use of his free-will. II. That the grace wliich God 
bestows to enable men to persevere in religion may 
become the gift of porseverance, it is i-.edfessary that 
they be foreseen as consenting and co-operating 
with the divine assistance offered them, which is a 
thing within tlieir power. III. There is a mediate 
prescience which is neither the free nor the natural 
knowledge of God, and by which he knows future 
contingent events before he forms his decree. (Mo¬ 
lina divided God's knowledge into natural, free, and 
mediate, according to the oljects of it. What k- 
himself effects or brings to pass by his own imme¬ 
diate power or by means of second causes, lie knows 
naturally or har natural knowledge of; what depends 
on his own free-will or what he himself shall freely 
choose or purpose, he has a free knowledge of; but 
what depends on the voluntary actions of his crea¬ 
tures, that is, friture contingencies, he does not know 
fat either of the above ways, bat only mediately by- 
knowing all the circumstances in which these free 
agents wiU-be placed, what motives will be present 
their minds, and thus foreseeing and knowing how 


they will act. This is God’s mentia media, on 
which he founds his decrees of election and repro¬ 
bation.) IV. Predestination may be considered as 
either general (relating to whole classes of persons), 
or particular (relating to individual persons). In 
general predestination, there is no reason or ground 
of it beyond tho mere good pleasure of God, or none 
on the jmrt of the jmrsons predestinated; but in 
particular predestination (or that of individuals), 
there is a cause or ground of it in the foreseen 
good Hsu of free-will. - ’ The assemblies which the 
Pope convened mi (lie Multilist controversy, have 
been called, from the principal topic of discussion, 
Congregations on the Aids, that is, of grace. They 
were engaged until the end of the century in hear¬ 
ing the arguments urged on both sides, the Domini¬ 
cans defending the doctrine* of Aquinas, and the 
Jesuits vindicating Molina from the charge of leach¬ 
ing Pelagian or at least Semi Pelagian error. At 
length, after long and earnest debate, the Congrega¬ 
tion decided in favour of the Dominicans, and against 
the Jesuits, condemning the opinions of Molina as 
opposed to Scripture and the writings of Augustin. 
Clement, accordingly, wiut about to decide against 
Molina, when the Jesuits, alarmed for the honour oi 
their order, implored the Pontiff not to come to a 
I maty or rash decision. He was persuaded accord¬ 
ingly to give the cause a further hearing, which 
extended over three years, he himself presiding in 
seventy-eight sessions or congregations. At the 
dose of this lengthened investigation, His Holiness 
was about to publish his decision, hut was prevented 
from doing so, having been cut off by death mi the 
4th of March lli05. Clement was succeeded by 
Paul V., who ordered the Congregations to resume 
their inquiries into this knotty theological contro¬ 
versy, but after spending several months in anxious 
deliberation, no decision was come to on thu subject, 
each party being left free to retain its own' senti¬ 
ments. 

MOLLAH, a doctor of the law among the Jfn. 
Initmnr/litn*. He is a spiritual as well as civil officer 
among the Turks, lieing a superior judge in < i' it 
and criminal causes. 

MOLOCH, the chief god of the Ammonites, to 
whom human sacrifices are alleged to have Ihjcii 
offered. In various passages of the Law of Most**, 
the Israelites were forbidden to dedicate their chil¬ 
dren to this deity, by causing them to “ pass through 
the fire," an expression the precise mewiing of 
which is somewliat doubtful. See Fiul. (Pabsimo 
through thk). Moloclt, which signifies in Hebrew 
a king, is thought to have represented the sun. He 
was worshipped under the form of a calf or an ox. 
His image was hollow, and was provided with seven 
receptacles, in which were deposited the different 
offerings of the worshippers. Into the first wee put 
an offering of fine flour; into the second an offering 
of turtle-doves; into lire third a sheep; into th* 
fourth a ram; into the fifth a calf; into the sixth we 
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ox; and Into tin; seventh a child, which was con¬ 
tained in the imago. The children were wont to be 
sacrificed to Moloch in a valloy near Jerusalem, 
called the valley of the eons of Hinnom, which, on 
account of the sound of drums and cymbal* by which 
the cries of the children were drowned, received 
also the name of the Vale of Tojihet. It ha* been 
conjectured, and not without reason, that Saturn and 
Moloch were the same deity. The Jewish Itabhis 
assert the image of Moloch to have been made of 
brass, and to have been represented sitting on a 
brasen throne, adorned with a royal crown, having 
the head of a calf, and hi* arms extended to receive 
the youthful victims. In Lev. xx. 2, we find the 
express command, “Again, thou shalt say to the 
children of Israel, Whosoever he he of the children 
of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, 

! that giveth any of his seed unto Molech; he shall 
surely be put to death: the people of the land shall 
stone him with stones.” On this passage, Michaelis, 
in his ‘ Commentaries on the Laws of Moses,’ thus 
remarks: “These are not the terms in which Moses 
usually speaks of the punishment of stoning judicially 
indicted; but 'all the people shall stone him; the 
hands of the witnesses shall be the first upon him.’ 
Besides what follows a little after, in verses 4 and 
fi, does not appear to me as indicative of anything 
like a matter of judicial procedure: ‘ If the neigh¬ 
bours shut their eyes, and will not sec him giving 
his children to Moloch, nor put him to death, God 
himself will be the avenger of his crime. I am 
therefore of opinion, that in regard to this most ex¬ 
traordinary and most unnatural crime, which, how¬ 
ever, could not be perpetrated in perfect secrecy, 
Moses meant to give an extraordinary injunction, 
and to lot it be understood, that whenever a parent 
was about to sacrifice bis child, the first person who 
observed him was to hasten to its help, and the peo¬ 
ple around were instantly to meet, and to stone the 
unnatural monster to death. In fact, no crime so 
justly authorises extra-judicial vengeance, as this 
horrible cruelty perpetrated on a helpless child, in 
the discovery of which we are always sure to have 
either the lifeless victim as a proof, or else the liv¬ 
ing testimony of a witness who is beyond all sus¬ 
picion ; and where the mania of human sacrifices 
prevailed to such a pitch os among the Canaanitos, 
and got eo completely the better of all the feelings 
of nature, it was necessary to counteract its effects 
by a measure equally extraordinary and summary.” 

Another peculiarity in the worship of Moloch is 
termed the taking up of the tabernacle of Moloch, 
which was practised by carrying in procession images 
of the deity in tabernacles or portable tents, probably 
in imitation of the practice followed by the Israelites 
of carrying the tabernacle of Moses in their journey¬ 
ing* through the wilderness. • It seems to have been 
also customary among the heathen to consecrate 
chariots and horses to Moloch. From certain pas- 
tsges of Scripture this god would seem to be identi- 


| cal with Baal. Thus Jer. xxxii. 35, “And they 
built the high places of Baal, which are hi the valley 
of the son of liinnom, to cause their sons and their 
daughters to pass through the fire nnto Moloch; 
which I commanded them not, neither came it into 
my mind, that they should do this abomination, to 
cause Judah to sin ” Moloch is also supposed to be 
the same with Adrammeleeh and Anammelech, gods 
of Sepharvaim. Ho is sometimes, called MUcom in 
the Old Testament. 

MOLTEN SKA. See Laver. 

MOLUNGO, the name given to the Supreme 
Being by some of the tribes of Central Africa. 

MOLYBDOMANCY (Gr. molyMot, lead, and 
trunUeia, divination), a species of divination among 
the ancient heathen, in which they drew conjectures 
concerning future events from the motions and 
figures presented by melted lead. 

MOMJERS, a tenn applied in derision to those 
warm supporters of evangelical doctrine who arose 
about forty yearn ago in the bosom of the Church 
of Genova. These godly men no sooner began to 
call upon the church to shake off the spiritual 
lethargy and indifference by which it had so long 
been overcome, than they forthwith were exposed to 
violent persecution on the part of tho clergy. But 
the more bitterly the Momiers were opposed, the 
more did they increase in numbers aud grow in seal. 
They were ere long joined by some earnest minis¬ 
ters of the national church, who were in eon.se- 
ijucuce expelled from the church, and even visited 
with the vengeance of the civil authorities. The 
ejected ministers retired to other countries, and 
■waited till the storm should abate. A few remained 
laihinS Uni continued to preach in private dwellings. 
Meetings for mutual encouragement and prayer 
were held by these pious and simple-minded people 
in one another's houses. “Within the space oi 
three or four years,” says Mr. Came in his Letters 
from Switzerland and Italy, “ since these sentiments 
wore first stated and discussed at Lausanne, they 
have been diffused far and wide, in village and ham¬ 
let, as well as town; even the jttge de pay*, as well 
as the merchant, have declared their adherence. , In 
more than one situation, the people are able to 
maintain the minister who visits them; not a week 
elapses in the chief towns of the canton de Vaud 
without soveral assemblies in private. 

“ The minister’s arrival at the pkee from his own 
residence is carefully kept a secret from albbut the 
members. The huge room is well lighted, (for it is 
night,) while the assembly of both sexes, the men 
ranged on one side, and the women on the other, sit 
in silence. He eaters at lost, to their great joy; an 
inspiring hymn is sung, and he commences an ani¬ 
mating and impassioned discourse, quite extempora¬ 
neous, and addressed chiefly to the feelings of his 
audience. 

“When frill governments both civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical learn wisdom ? How strange, after the experi- 
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cnee of ages, that th* Sorias authorities should not 
have better understood the human mind and charac¬ 
ter, than to think that menaces and imprisonment 
could stifle religious enthusiasm. They have proved, 
in this instance, the cradle from which it has sprung 
forth with new and unconquerable vigour. This 
cause is not like the transient and vehement system 
of the celebrated Rrudoner, who was also expelled 
the cantons a few years since, for promulgating her 
wild sentiments.' She was too lofty ami refuted a 
visionary to seise on the feelings of the common 
people, who could not enter into her mysticism, or 
share in her transports. TV* effect she produced 
was short-lived, and her cause faded away for want 
of zealous supporters. But this system of the Mo- 
mien, though perfectly simple, is concentrated and 
strong, and bears witli it the vory elements of suc¬ 
cess and victory. No lofty or peculiar revelations 
are claimed; no member is exalted high above the 
rest for surprise or imitation; but the minister and 
the poorest of the people, the avocat and the pay,fan, 
the lady and the washerwoman, all moot alike on the 
same kindred soil, drink of the same fountain of in¬ 
spiration on a footing of perfect equality, speak of 
their hopeB, fears, and triumphs with mutual sympa¬ 
thy and mutual kindness. All feel that they are 
embarked on the same troubled but exciting course, 
that the Bamc tide wafts them onward for good or 
fnr ill: for the system is a purely spiritual one, and 
also an eminently social one. 

“ The interests of the society are admirably served 
by the private and earnest visits of the. female mem¬ 
bers to families and individual*. They enter with 
an air of perfect simplicity, and being seated, com¬ 
mence a touching and earnest address on tho sub¬ 
ject of their best and highest interest. Two or three 
of their books and pamphlets are not forgotten, and 
are placed in tho hand of the hearers. They have 
already their own hymn books; many of the pieces 
are of original composition, and do no discredit to 
the genius of the composer; and treatises also, ex¬ 
planatory of their sentiments touching on the dark¬ 
ness that shrouds too much of the land, the supine- 
ness that lulls the spirits of its people, and so on. 
No Quaker, however, can be more unassuming or 
persevering than these female disciples, whom tho 
rest of the natives call Quixotes, and regard with 
dislike; but if success is the test of a good cause, 
they have it, and will reap it in future years still 
more abundantly." 

The origin of the Momiert, as the Evangelical pas¬ 
tors and laymen in Genova, and the Canton de Vaud 
generally, are called, is to be traced primarily to the 
wide diffusion of the Holy Scriptures through the active 
operations of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and in u eminent degree also to the labours of the 
Rev. Cmaar Malan, and the instructions of the devoted 
Robert HqidanB. At the commencement of his 
ministry, Mr. Malan seems to have had very dark 
and imperfect views of gospel truth, but towards the 


close of the year 1815, his mind underwent a serious 
and saving change, and his heart burned w 'th fer¬ 
vent desire to bring others to partici]>ate in the 
precious blessings of salvation through a crucified 
Redeemer. The ministers of the Church of Geneva 
were at that time almost all of them strangers to 
evangelical doctrine, and the zeal which Mr. Malan 
manifested in proclaiming the glad tidings which had 
brought peace to his soul, roused against him a spi¬ 
rit of active persecution, which at length in 1818 
deprived him of his pastoral charge, and drove him 
into tho ranks of dissent. It was about this tiino 
that Robert Haldane was led in the course of Provi¬ 
dence to visit Geneva. The heart of tho good man 
was deeply grieved at the ignorance of evangelical 
truth which prevailed even among those whoso view* 
were directed towards tlio sacred ministry. Accord¬ 
ingly, ho spent the winter of 181(1-17 in instruct¬ 
ing a doss of theological students in the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity ; and so remarkably did the 
Divine blessing accompany the labours of Mr. Hal¬ 
dane, that of the eighteen students of which his 
class was composed, no fewer than sixteen were sav¬ 
ingly converted, one of thorn being Merle d’Aubignfi, 
who has since attained world-wide distinction as tho 
historian of the Reformation; and another, the aide 
and pious Gaussen, tho now celebrated author of the 
1 Theopnetistia.’ Thus there arose in ‘Geneva a 
goodly hand of devout and faithful men, whose great 
aim was to awaken a spirit of vital godliness all 
around them. An evident blessing rested upon their 
labours, and the venerable company of Genevan pas¬ 
tors, jealous of the growing influence of tho Mo* 
miers, threw every possible obstacle in their way, 
requiring them, under pain of expulsion from tho 
church, to confine their teaching to the doctrines 
contained in the mutilated Catechism of tho Gone- 
van Church. The contest was carried on for a time, 
but at length matters came to a crisis, and “ The 
Evangelical Society of Geneva" was instituted, not 
oidy to protect tho cause of evangelical truth, and 
to proclaim it from the pulpit, but by means of a 
theological seminary to train up a rising ministry in 
the pure doctrine of tiie New Testament. Tims by 
the zealous efforts of the despised and persecuted 
Momurn was fonned in 1831 a Society, which has 
been eminently instrumental in reviving spiritual 
religion, not only in the city of Geneva, hut through¬ 
out the neigldiourhig cantons. In the Canton de 
Vaud, on the opposite side of tjm Lake of Genova, a 
similar society was formed, which has been produc¬ 
tive of great benefit to the cause of evangelical truth 
in Switzerland. Sec Vaudojs CfiUhCii. 

MOMUS, a deity among the ancient Greeks who 
was a personification of jesting and mockery. He in 
described as the son of Nyx, and to have employed 
himself chiefly in ridiculing the other gods. 

MONACIIISM. The monastic spirit hag been 
generally regarded as having bad its origin among 
the early Christians. This view of the subject, how* 
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ever, is far from being accurate ; the fact being no- 
toriouB to all who are acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history, that nearly a century and a-half before the 
Christian era, the principle of Monachism had begun 
to make its appearance in Syria. During the ad¬ 
ministration of Join) Ilyramus arose the Jewish sect 
of the Esbknks (which see), having as the avowed 
object of their institution the attainment of superior 
sanctity by a life of seclusion and austerity, and for 
this purpose they formed a settlement in a desolate 
tract of country stretching along the western shores 
of the Dead Sea. In their habits, principles, and 
rigorous discipline, as well as in the internal arrange¬ 
ments of their communities, the Essenes of Judea 
Imre a striking resemblance to the monks of after 
times. It is not improbable, indeed, that tlio pre¬ 
vious existence of Essenism led to the establishment 
of monastic institutions; these having arisen at a 
limo when Christianity had not yet entirely dissevered 
itself from the principles And the practice of Judaism. 

Thu earliest form in which the monastic spirit do- 
voloped itself in tho Christian church, was not in tho 
formation of societies or communities of recluses, 
hut merely and for a considerable length of time in 
tho seclusion of single individuals. (See ASCETICS.) 
It was not, indued, till about the roiddlo or towards 
the close of the third century, that Monachism, pro¬ 
perly so culled, came into operation, the habits of 
the primitive Aareliea having, at this period, jaissud 
into those which characterised the Monastics of sub¬ 
sequent ages. The earliest instance, in the history 
of the Christian church, of the adoption of a monas¬ 
tic life, was that of Paid, an Egyptian Christian, who 
was driven by the ftiry of tho Duciau persecution to 
take up his residence in the desert of Thcbais. Here, 
it is alleged, in a mountain cave, far from tho abodes 
of men, he spent upwards of ninety years, support¬ 
ing himself wholly, as Jerome informs us, by tho 
labour of his hands. The fruit of the pAlm was his 
only food, and a garment constructed of palm leaves 
his only covering. 

Another recluso of Thcbais was the celebrated 
Anthony, who, though not the first in order of time 
who became a monk, is, nevertheless, generally 
regarded, from the weight of his influence and exam¬ 
ple, as the founder of the monastic order. Tho 
influence of Anthony was chiefly exerted in prescrib¬ 
ing a more uniform mode of life to the numerous 
recluses who now thronged the deserts of Eastern 
Africa. Hitherto no communities of monks had 
been formed; but the example of Paul and Anthony 
lind been followed by numerous individuals, even of 
rank and wealth, who voluntarily adopted a life of 
seclusion and retirement from the world. Of these, 
one of the most distinguished and influential was 
llitsrion, who is said by Jerome to have been the 
first who practised the monastic life in Syria and 
Palestine. But with tho increase of iuf votaries, 
Monachism became liable to various errors and abuses, 
■ot the least of which was the infliction of many self- 


imposed and unwarrantable austerities. “ Hitherto,’ 
says the Rev. R. K. Hamilton, “ a submission to the 
ordinary privations of nature, and a denial of the 
more superfluous comforts of life, were all that had ‘ 
distinguished the practice of the Anchoritee. But , 
now the recluses seemed to vie with each other in i 
the extent to which they could carry their ingenuity ( 
in devising new modes of self-torture, and their 
powers of endurance in submitting to them. To 
subsist on the coarsest and most unwholesome diet, 
to abstain from food and sleep till nature was almost . 
wholly exhausted,—to repose uncovered on the bare j 
and humid ground,—to live in nakedness, in filth, in j 
sufl'eririg,—to shun all intercourse oven with the . 
nearest relatives and connexions; in a word, to adopt j 
the means most directly calculated to siiflu the cha- 1 i 

rilies and sympathies of social and domestic life, and f { 

to transform that beneficent religion, which was de- | 

signed for the happiness of mankind, into an engine I 

of punishment and self-torment; these were the oh- [ 

jects, the attainment of which now constituted the 
first ambition of the recluso. Of the truth of these 
assertions many instances might be adduced. So¬ 
crates mentions an Egyptian, named Macarius, whoi 
for twenty years, weighed every inorsul of bread, and 
measured every drop of water that he swallowed, 
and whose place of rest was so formed, that lie could ; 

not enjoy repose for more than a few moments Ht a j 

time. Marianus Scot us tells tis of another solitary, 
named Martin, who, from the time of his retirement 
to the desert until the period of his death, kept him¬ 
self constantly chained by tho foot to a huge stone, 
so as to prevent him ever moving beyond the nar¬ 
row circle lie was thus enabled to describe. In So- 
zomcn we read of a still more disgusting fanatic, 
who abstained, to such an extent, from food, that 
vermin were engendered in his mouth,” 

Another evil which early began to connect itself 
with tho monastic system, was the spiritual pride 
which was engendered by the flattery of the world, 

Which regarded the monk as necessarily invested 
with peculiar sanctity. The hermit’s cell was ea¬ 
gerly resorted to by the noble, the learned, the de¬ 
vout, all desirous to pay homage to the holy man. 

The monastic life came to be held in such esteem, 
that many adopted it as a highly honourable em¬ 
ployment. Instead, therefore, of single individuals 
resorting to the solitudo of the desert, communities 
of such recluses began to be formed, and the rules 
laid down by Anthony for the guidance of single 
monks came to be applied to the administration of 
these monastic institutions. Thus the monachism 
of the cloister was substituted for the monach- 
ism of the cell. At first, however, the monastery 
consisted of an assemblage of wattled hots, or simi¬ 
lar rude dwellings, arranged in a certain order, and 
in some oases encircled by a wall eurrounding the 
whole extent of the community. These primitive 
monasteries were termed Lawn. By the consent oi 
antiquity the formation of the first regular meow- 
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lory or amobium is ascribed to Pachomiua. an Egyp¬ 
tian monk. He is a )ho Mid to have been the origi¬ 
nator of conventual establishments for females. 

Until nearly the dose of the fifth century the 
asonks were regarded simply as laymen, and laid no 
: claim to be ranked among the sacerdotal order. Cir- 
I cumatances, however, in course of time, led the monks 
! to assume a clerical character. “ The new order,” 

! says Mr. Kiddie, in his ‘History of the Papacy,’ 
j " had this in common with the clergy, that they were 
j specially engaged in tho cultivation of spiritual life, 
i and many of its members began to occupy themselves 
i with the work of reading and expounding the Sr.rip- 
; tores,—an occupation which, together with their aus¬ 
tere mode of life, being supposed to indicate superior 
' sanctity and virtue, gave them great favour with the 
: multitude., aud speedily acquired for them such 
j popularity and influence that the clergy could not 
: hut find in them either powerful allies or formidable 
rivals. When they began to form large and regular 
! establishments, it was needful that some members of 
1 their body should be ordained, in order to secure tho 
j regular performance of Divine worship; and, at 
length, not only was it usual for many members of 
monastery to be in holy orders, hut they frequently 
exercised tlieir clerical functions beyond the confines 
of their establishments. At the same time, monas¬ 
teries were placed under the superintendence of the 
bishops ; and, eventually, not only were the monks 
for tho most part in holy orders, but it came to he 
regarded as an advantage for the clergy to possess 
the additional character of monastics. Thus these 
two orders were, to a great extent, identified, at least 
in popular apprehension; and the result was, that a 
large portion of the influence and popularity of the 
monks was reflected upon the clergy.” 

The abbots, by whom the monasteries were gov- 
• emed, soon became jealous of their spiritual supe- 
| riors, the bishops, and out of their mutual jealousies 
j sprang frequent quarruls, until at lentil* the abbots, 

; to deliver themselves from dependence upon tln-ir 
| rivals, made earnest application to be taken under 
i the protection of the Pope at Rome. The proposal 
| was gladly accepted, and very quickly all the monas¬ 
teries, great and small, abbeys, priories, anti nunneries, 
wore taken from under the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
and subjected to the authority of the see of Rome. 
This event was the source of a great accession to the 
pontifical power, establishing in almost every quarter 
a kind of spiritual police, who acted as spies on the 
bishops as well as on the secular anthorities. The 
complete exemption of monasteries from diocesan 
jurisdiction did not take place until the eighth cen¬ 
tury. About this period an attempt was made, by 
the institution of the Canonical Life, to convert the 
whole body of the clergy into a monastic order. Alt 
the clergy of a particular church or locality were 
collected together in one bouse, where they resided, 
subjected special regulations as to diet, occupations, 
devotions, and the like. The houses of the, clergy 


who thus lived in community were called nw nas 
lei ies ; the regular clergy adopted a uniform dress 
and lived together under the superintendence of pro¬ 
vosts and deans. Such a system, which soon became 
prevalent throughout the West, was introduced about 
a. I). 7ii0 by Clirodcgaug, bishop of Mete. Jlefore 
the middle of the ninth century, it became the rule 
of all the churches of Germany, France, and Italy 
ami was authorised bv the State in all countries 
belonging to the Frankish monarchy. 

Thu abuses to which tho Monastic system gave 
rii v. came to a height towards the end of the ninth 
and the beginning of the tenth century. All disci¬ 
pline had disappeared from the monasteries, and they 
hud become hotbeds of profligacy and vice. Such 
flagrant enormities demanded a reformation of mo¬ 
nastic institutions in general. At this crisis in the 
history of Monaelusm, was established the monastery 
of Clttgny, which, from the regularity and order of 
all its arrangements, was soon recognized as a model 
institute, and formed the centre of a work of refor¬ 
mation which spread rapidly throughout the. monas¬ 
teries in every part of Europe, l’ublie opinion now 
declared loudly in favour of the life of a monk; 
large sums were dedicated to the support of monas¬ 
tic establishments, ami children were devoted by 
tlieir parents to the conventual life. Many monas¬ 
teries sought to associate themselves with Clugny, 
that they might, share in its prestige, and in the 
benefits arising from its reformed discipline.. 

hi the beginning of the thirteenth century Mnna- 
chism received a powerful impulse from the eslnh 
bailment of the Mcmlicunt orders. The two leading 
societies, founded on the principle of renouncing all 
worldly wealth, and subsisting exclusively on alms, 
were the Fr<tnrJ«ntim in Italy, mid the Dnmmimn* 
in France. This new movement was at its outset 
viewed with coldness by the I’npal court, Inti in (lie 
course of a few years both orders were confirmed by 
the authority of the. See of Home. And assuredly 
no monastic establishments were lietler fitted to re¬ 
commend themselves to public favour titan those of 
the Mendicants. Their numbers rapidly increased, 
and besides tho regular members of tlieir societies, 
both the Frauciscnna uml the Dominicans adopted 
into connection with them a class of lay men under 
the name of Tertiurm, who, without taking the mo¬ 
nastic vow, pledg'd themselves u> promote the in¬ 
terests of the order to which they were attached. 
Thus the influence of the Mendicants became widely 
diffused. 

As we have alriudv seen, (lie monastery of 
Clugny had become the centre of a large number of 
associated monasteries, which gradually spread over 
all Europe. The llenedictine order was monarchi¬ 
cal, the abbot of Clugny being the absolute master 
and head of all the monasteries. The Cistorclan 
order, however, was founded on a different principle, 
the abbots of the subordinate monasteries being in 
vested with a share it) the government of the who!* 
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body, and having a chief part in the election of the 
abbot of Citenux, The essential features of the Cis¬ 
tercian institution were adopted by the new order of' 
spiritual knights, as well as by the Carthusians, the 
Prsemonstratensians, and other later orders. In¬ 
nocent III., in the Latnran council A. D. 1215, 
decreed that each of those orders should hold a 
chapter once in overy three years like the Cister¬ 
cians. These orders of monks were for a time sup¬ 
ported to a great extent hy voluntary contributions; 
Imt they soon got into their liands large portions of 
church property. 

Monachism had now become a powerful institu¬ 
tion. “ The abbots," says Mr. Kiddle, “ especially 
the great abbots of Clugny and Citcaux, and the 
generals of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, 
soon became formidable to the bishops, whom, in 
fact, they greatly exceeded In power; and they stood 
in close connection with the Pope, who often em¬ 
ployed them as his legates in matters of importance. 
The monastio orders were, indeed, the natural allies 
of the papacy, and were always ready to assist it in 
carrying out any of its pretensions which did not in¬ 
terfere with their own interest. The popes gave 
the monks protection against all opponents or rivals; 
and they received in return not only a portion of 
revenue from the monasteries, but, wiiat was of far 
greater importance, aealous friends to advocate the 
cAttse and uphold the interests of the papacy ail over 
Europe. Great privileges were, therefore, accorded 
to the monks. Sometimes their property was de¬ 
clared exempt from the {Miyinent of tithes; sometimes 
their churches declared to be beyond the reach of an 
interdict which might he imposed upon the whole 
province in which they were situate; and they were 
generally npide independent of episcopal jurisdiction. 
Hy degrees, however, the popes became disposed to 
be more sparing in the grants of such privileges and 
exemptions; and honce arose a practice of forging 
documents professing to contain such grants from 
earlier pontiffs. The monastery of St. Medard, at 
Soissons, became famous as a source from whence 
such forged documents were liberally supplied; and 
this practice had become so notorious by the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, that from that time 
there was comparatively little opportunity of mak¬ 
ing use of it." 

The Monastic orders having become both impor¬ 
tant and powerful, rapidly multiplied; and the most 
serious results were likely to arise. But Gregory 
X., with a view to check the growing evil, issued a 
decree prohibiting ail the orders which itad origi¬ 
nated since the time of Innocent III., and in parti- 
ruiar he reduced the Mendicants to four orders— 
the Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Au- 
gustinion friars. These four classes of begging 
monks wandered over all Europe, instructing the 
people both old and young, and exhibiting such an 
aspect of sanctity and self-denial, that they epeedily. 
became objects of universal admiration. Their 


churches were crowded, while those of the regular j 
parish priests were almost wholly deserted; all ' 
classes sought to receive the sacraments at their : 
hands; their advice was eagerly courted in secular 1 
business, and even in the roost intricate political , 
affairs; so that in the thirteenth and two following | 
centuries, the Mendicant Orders generally, but mors | 
especially the Dominicans and Franciscans, were 
intrusted with the management of all matters both ! 
in church and state. See Mendicant Okdeks. 

The high estimation, however, into which Mona- j 
chvrn had risen, more particularly through the wide- , 
spread influence of the bogging friars, awakened a 
spirit of bitter hostility in all orders of the clergy, ’ 
and in the universities. In England the University j 
of Oxford, and in France the University of Paris, i 
laboured to overthrow the now overgrown power of the ; 
Mendicants. These exertions were most effectually ' 
seconded by the labours of Wycliffoand the Lollards, i 
And this hatred against the Mendicants was not a little 1 > 
increased by the persecution which raged against the ; 
lkghards in Germany and the Low Countries. The ; 
monks, like a swarm of locusts, covered all Europe, ; 
proclaiming everywhere the obedience due to holy j 
mother church, the reverence due to the saints, and 
more especially to the Virgin Mary, the efficacy oi | 
relics, the torments of purgatory, and the blessed j 
advantages wising from indulgences. These were j ( 
emphatically the Dark Ages, when the minds ol ; 
men were enveloped in the thick, darkness of ignor¬ 
ance and superstition. 

It was at this point in the history of Monachism 
that tiie light of the blessed Reformation burst upon 
the world. The profligacy and deep-seated corrup¬ 
tion of the monastic institutions had now reached its 
height, and the flagrant absurdity of the dogma of 
papal indulgences was so apparent to every intelli¬ 
gent and thoughtful mind, tliAt the protest of the j 
Reformers met with a cordial response in the breasts 
of multitudes, whose attachment to the Church of ! 
Koine was warm and Almost inextinguishable. And 
yet although the monks had forced on the keen and 
unsuccessful contest which the church was called to 
maintain with Luther, yet, so infatuated was the 
Papacy, that she still cleaved to Monachism, as most 
llfeely to subserve her interests at this eventful crisis. 

No dependence, it was plain, could any longer be 
placed on the Mendicants, who had irrecoverably 
lost the reputation and influence which they once 
possessed. A new order was necessary to meet the 
peculiar circumstances in which the church was now 
placed, and such was found in the Society of Jesus 
founded by Ignatius Loyola. See Jesuits. These 
monks were specially adapted to the altered state oi 
things. They occupied a sort of intermediate place 
between the monastics of other days and the secular 
clergy. Instead of spending their time in deroticn 
and penance and fasting, they geve themselves up in 
A thousand ways to the active service of the church. 

One of the chief objects of the order was to prevent j 
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the growth of dissent, end to reclaim the heretics 
who iuul left its communion in such overwhelming 
numbers. In this active and indefatigable Order, 
the Roman pontiffs found a most efficient auxiliary 
in tho accomplishment of their plans. The Jesuits 
soon became a formidable power in the interests of 
Romanism, possessed alike of wealth, learning, and 
reputation. All the other orders of monks dwindled 
into insignificance before this Society, which ex¬ 
tended itself by a thousand ramifications, not only 
over Europe, but the whole field of Citristendom. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
stato of the monasteries generally was very lamenta¬ 
ble. As the century advanced, howevor, the atten¬ 
tion of many was turned towards the necessity of 
reform in this respoct, with the view of bringing 
back these institutions as for as possible to (he rules 
and laws of their order. In consequence of the 
movement which originated about this time, tho 
monks of the Romish church became divided into 
two classes, the Reformed and the Unreformed. 
Hut the order which drew forth the most determined 
opposition from all the other orders was that of the 
Jesuits. And not only were the members of tho 
Ordor of Loyola obnoxious to the monks and clergy, 
but tho different governments of tho European na¬ 
tions also viewed them with such jealousy, that 
one after another expelled them from tln ir domi¬ 
nions. The theological sentiments of the Order, 
though avowedly founded on those of Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, were thoroughly Pelagian, and, therefore, op¬ 
posed to the writings of Augustin, winch have always 
been held in the highest estimation in the Church of 
Rome. Zeal for tho Augustinian doctrines of grace 
gave rise to the Janhenihts (which see), who enter¬ 
ed into a keen and protracted controversy with the 
Jesuits, which raged throughout the seventeenth 
and part of the eighteenth century, until the follow¬ 
ers of Jansenius, though victorious in argument, were 
vanquished and overthrown by the violence of per¬ 
secution. Carnal weapons, not spiritual, terminated 
the contest, and drove the Jansenists to seek refuge 
in Utrecht in Holland, where the small but faithful 
church still adheres to her protest against the I'ela- j 
gian doctrines taught by the Church of I{ome. 

MONAD THEORY. See Leibkitz (Philoso- | 

hit or). 

MONARCHTANS (monos, only, and areho, to 
rule), a Christian sect which arose in the second cen¬ 
tury, and as its name imports, maintained that there 
is no other IN vine Being besides one God, the Fa¬ 
ther. Among the ancient heathen nations we find 
men, even while holding a polytheistic creed, tracing 
all their deities up to one principle or arehA In the 
same smy the Christian sect under consideration, 
founded by Praxeas, appears to have been afraid of 
teeming to admit the existence of avariety of original 
principles. Dr. Lardner says, that they held the Lo¬ 
gos to be H the wisdom, trill, power or voice of God ” 
that Jet us was the Son of God by the Virgin 


Maty, and that " the Father dwelt in him," whereby j 
a union was formed between the Deity and the man ' 
Christ Jesus. Neander alleges, that the Monarch- I 
ians must be distinguished into two classes. The ’ 
one, professing to be guided by reason, taught that 1 
“ Jesus was a man like ail other men; but that from j 
the first he was actuated and guided by that power \ 
of God, the divine reason or wisdom bestowed on 
him in larger measure than on any other messenger 
or prophet of God; and that it Was precisely on this 
account ho was to bo called the Son of God." The 
other “ regarded the names, Father and Son, as only 
two different modes of designating the same subject, 
tho one God." Tho first class saw in Christ nothing 
but the man; the second Raw iu him nothing hut 
the God. 

A Monarchian party appeared in Rome, headed 
by one Theodotus, a lent her-dresser from Bytan- 
tiurn, who, on account of his heretical opinions, was 
excommunicated by Victor the Roman bishop. The 
party continued to propagate their opinions inde¬ 
pendently of the dominant church. Another Mo- 
nafehiun party was founded in Rome hy Arteinon, j 
and hence they received the name of Artemon- j 
ITK 8 (which see). They soom to have disclaimed j 
all connexion with Theodotus and his followers. 
They continued to diffuse their opinions In Rome ! 
until far into the thiid century. A third class of j 
Mouarchians originated with Fraxeas, a native ot | 
Asia Minor, and from tho doctrine which they held, ; 
that the Father was identical with tlic Son in all j 
respects, and, therefore, that the Father may he said ; 
to have suffered on the cross as well as Christ Jesus j 
the Son, they were called PatuiI'Asbianb (which j 
see). j I 


One of the moat violent opponents of tho Mo- 
uarchians was Origen, who succeeded in so ably 
refuting their opinions, that they found it neces¬ 
sary to devise a new theory concerning the person 
of Christ, which aimed to strike a middle court* 
between those who dwelt almost exclusively on 
his humanity, and those who dwelt almost exclu¬ 
sively on his divinity. This modified Monarchian 
view is thus described hy Neander: 11 It was not 
the whole infinite essence of God the Father which 
dwelt in him, but a certain efflux from the divine 
essence; and a certain influx of the same into hu¬ 
man nature was wliat constituted the personality of 
Christ. It was not before his temporal appearance, 
but only subsequently thereto, that he subsisted as a 
distinct person beside the Father. Tliis personality 
originated in the hypostatising of a divine power. 
It was not proper to suppose here, as the first elan 
of Monarchiani taught, a distinct human person like 
one of the prophets, placed from the beginning un¬ 
der a special divine influence; but this personality 
was itself something specifically divine, produced by 
a new creative communication of God to human na¬ 
ture, by such a letting down of the divine essence 
into the precincts of that nature. Hence in Chriel 
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i the divine end the human are united together; 
hence ho is the Son of God in a sense in which no 
other being is. As notions derived from the theory 
of emanation were in thin period still widely diffused; 
m, even the church mode of appruhenditig the incar- 
| nation of the Logos, the doctrine of a reasonable 
I human soul in Christ was still hut imperfectly un- 
| folded (it being by Origen’s means, tliat this doc- 
i trine was first introduced into the general theological 
! consciousness of the Eastern Church);—so, under 
I these circumstances a theory which thus substituted 
I the divine, which the Father communicated from his 
own essence, in place of the human soul in Christ, 
could gain the easier admittance. If we transport 
ourselves back into the midst of the process whereby 
the doctrines of Christianity were becoming unfolded 
in consciousness, into the conflict of opposite opi¬ 
nions in this period, we shall find it very easy to 
understand how a mollified theory of this sort came 
to be formed.” 

The first who taught this modified Monarchianisrn 
wasBeryllus, bishop of Rostra, in Arabia, from whom 
the adherents of the middle doctrine were called 
Meryi.mans (which see). Another, who followed in 
tlm track of Beryllus, was Sabcliius of I’eiitapolis in 
Africa, who maintained that the names Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost wore simply designations of three 
different phases under which the one divine essence 
reveals itself. (See SAor.t.i.tANH.) Soon nftor, 
Monarchianisrn was revived by Paul of Snmosata, 
who gave prominence to Christ’s human person alone, 
the Divine appearing only as something which super¬ 
venes from without. (See Samosatunfans.) 

MONARCHY MEN (Fifth). Sec Firm Mon¬ 
archy Mum. 

MONASTERY, a house built for the reception of 
monks, mendicant friars, and nuns. It consisted 
originally of an assemblage of connocted buildings, 
in which monks dwelt together under a common su¬ 
perior. See Cenoijites. 

MONETA, a surname of Juno among the ancient 
Romans, as presiding over money, and under this 
sppellation she hail a temple on the Capitolino hill. 
A festival in liouour of this goddess was celebrated 
mi tho 1st of June. 

M ONI ALES. See Nuns. 

MONITORY, a command which the Church of 
Rome lays upon all her members to discover what¬ 
ever thoy know of any important matter with which 
it is desirable that she should be acquainted. If the 
monitory is uot complied with, excommunication en¬ 
sues. 

MONKEY-WORSHIP. See Ape Worship. 

MON KIR. See Dead (Examination op the)*. 

MONKS. Seo MonaohibM. 

MOXCECUS, a surname of Heracles, probably be¬ 
cause, in the temples dedicated to him, no other deity 
was worshipped along with him. 

MONOISM (Gr. mono*, alone), that system of 
phdosophico-theological doctrine which holds that 


there is one infinite primordial substance from which 
all others emanate. This in all the Gnostic systems 
is something invisible, the Unknown Father, tho 
Abyss or Bythos. This is, in the language of modem 
philosophy, the ground of being, the substance, in¬ 
comprehensible iu itself, which is concealed unde, 
what appears. The Monoistic view ciiaracteriscd the 
Alexandrian, just as the DuaHstie cltaracterised the 
Syrian Gnosis. “ As Monoinn ” says Keander, “ con¬ 
tradicts wliat every man should know immediately— 
the laws and facts of his moral consciousness; so 
Dualism contradicts the essence of reason which do 
mands unity. Monausm , shrinking from itself, leads 
to Dualism; and Dualism, springing from the desire 
to comprehend everything, is forced by its very 
striving after this, through the constraint of reason, 
which demands unity, to refer back the duality to a 
prior unity, mid resolve it into this latter. Thus 
was tho Gnosis forced out of its Dualism, and obliged 
to itflinn the same which the Cabbala and New Pla¬ 
tonism taught; namely. Unit matter w nothing else thou 
the necessary hounds between being and not being, 
which can be conceived as having, a subsistence for 
itsolf only by abstraction—ns the opposite to exist 
e.nco, which, iti case, of an evolution of life from 
God, mustyftvi'H* as its necessary limitation. In some 
such wnwf this Dualism could resolve itself into an 
absolute Monoism, and so into Pantheism." See 
Dvjfpwv, Gnostics. 

-^JJtDNOPHYfMTKS (Gr. r.onos, one only, nod 
jifimis, nature), a large body of Christians which 
arose in the fifth century, denying the distinction of 
the two natures iu Christ, under the idea that tho 
human was completely lost and absorbed in the Di¬ 
vine nature. Under the general name of Monophy- 
sites arc comprehended the four main branches of 
separatists from the Eastern church, namely, the 
Syrian Jacobites, the Copts, the Ahyssinians, and 
the Armenians, Tim originator of this numerous 
and powerful Christian community was Kufychcs, 
abbot of a convent of monks at Constantinople, who, 
in his anxiety to put down the Nestorian heresy, 
which kept the two natures almost entirely distinct, 
rushed into the opposite extreme, and taught tliat 
there was only' one nature in Christ, that is the 
Divine. He held, in common with his opponents, 
the perfect correctness of the Nicene creed, the doc- 
triue of a trinity of persons in the Godhead; that 
the Word was mado flesh; that Christ was truly 
God and truly man united, and tliat after the union 
of the two natures, he was one Person. But Euty- 
ches maintained, that the two natures of Cltrist, 
after the uuion, did not remain two distinct natures, 
but constituted one nature; and, therefore, that it 
was corrcot to say Christ was constituted of or from 
two distinct natures, but not tliat he existed in two 
natures; for the union of two natures was such, that, 
although neither of them was lost, or was essentially 
changed, yet together they constituted one nature, of 
which compound nature, arid not of either of the 
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original natures alone, must thenceforth be predi¬ 
cated each and every property of both natures. lie, 
accordingly, denied that it is correct to say of Christ, 
that as to his human nature he was of the same na¬ 
ture with us. On the ground of his heretical views, 
Butyrhes was excommunicated by an occasional 
council held for other purposes at Constantinople: 
and against this sentence he appealed to a general 
council of the whole church. Such a council, accord¬ 
ingly. was convened by the Emperor Theodosius at 
Ephesus, A. D. 449; and it was presided over by 
Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, who, holding the. 
same opinions as Eutyches himself, so managed mat¬ 
ters that Eutyches was acquitted of the charge of 
heresy, and hy acclamation the doctrine of two na¬ 
tures in the incarnate Word was condemned. This 
council of Ephesus is disowned hy the Greek 
church, mid stigmatised as an assembly of robbers, 
all its proceedings having been conducted, as they 
allege, by fraud and violence. Various unsuccessful 
Attempts were made to jierstiado Theodosius to call 
a general council with the view of settling the im¬ 
portant question raised by the .Nestorians on the 
one hand, and the liutychiaus on tho other j but on 
the death of this emperor, his successor, Mercian, 
summoned a new council at Chalcedon, a. u. 461, 
which is cAlied tho fourth general council. This is 
the last of the four great oecumenical councils whose 
decrees, on the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity 
and tho Person of Christ, are universally received, 
not merely by the Greek and Roman churches, hut 
by Protestant churches, on the ground that they arc 
in harmony with the statements of Holy Scripture. 
At this famous council, a decree was passed, which, 
after recoguizing the Nicene and Constaulinopoli- 
tan creeds, goes on to declare, “Following, there¬ 
fore, these holy fathers, we unitedly declare, that 
one ami the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
to bo acknowledged as being perfect in his God¬ 
head and perfect in his humanity; truly God and 
truly man, with a rational soul aigl body; of the 
same essence with the Father as to his God¬ 
head; and of the ss.ne essence with us as to his 
manhood; in all things like us, sin excepted j be¬ 
gotten of the Father from all eternity os to his 
Godhead; and of Maty, the mother of God, in these 
last dap, for us and for our salvation as to liis man¬ 
hood ; recognized as one Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
begotten ; of two natures, unconfounded, unchanged, 
undivided, inseparable; the distinction of natures, 
not all done away by die union, but rather the pe¬ 
culiarity of each nature preserved and combining 
into one substance; not separated or divided into 
two persons, but one 8on, Only-begotten God, the 
Word, the Lord Jesus Christ; as the prophets before 
taught concerning him, so he the Lord Jesus Christ 
hath taught us, and the creed of the Fattier* hath 
transmitted to us." 

From the period when this decree was passed by 
the council of Chalcedon, the Eutychinnt gradually 
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departed from the peculiar views of Eutyches, and . 
therefore laid aside the name which they had do' , 
rived from him, and assumed the more appropriate ' 
designation of MmwphysiU)*, which indicated their 
distinguishing tenet, that the two natures of Christ , 
were so united as to constitute one nature. The 
controversies which ensued were attended w'th the ; 
most disastrous results to the Oriental church. At 
first the contest raged in Egypt and Palestine, hut i 
soon extended far and wide over the whole of the i 
East. To settle ihe manifold dissensions which wore ■ 
disturbing both church and state, the Emjieror Zeno, j 
A. it. 482, tillered to the contending parties the formu- j 
la of concord, known hy the name of the. Hmodam, ; 
in which he fully recognized tho doctrines of the 1 
council of Chalcedon, without alluding at all to that ! 
body ; and ntr.rming that these doctrines were cm- j 
braced by the members of the true church, he called j 
upon all Christians to unite on tliis solo liasis, and j 
“ anathematizes every person who has thought or j 
thinks otherwise, either now or at tiny other time, I 
whether at Chalcedon, or in atty other synod what- 1 
ever, but more especially the aforesaid persons, Nes- I 
toriim, and such as embrace their sentiments.” In ! 
Egypt the Henoticon was extensively adopted, but > 
the bishops of Rome were opposed to it, and had ; 
sufficient intluunce to rentier it generally ineffi- : 
eient. 

Among those who subscribed this formula of con- j 
cord was Peter Moggns, bishop of Alexandria, whose 1 
conduct iu doing so roused a considerable part of tho '• 
Monophysites, who hud hitherto acknowledged him : 
as their leader and head, to renounce him altogether ] 
in that capacity, thus acquiring for themselves tho j 
name of Ackimiaij (which see). To this zealous j 
party of the Monophysites, the Emperor Justin.'an ' 
was violently opposed, and published what is known j 
as Justinian's creed, in which he defined the Catholic ■ 
faith as established hy the first four genoral councils > 
—those of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Clnil- 
codon, ami condemned the opposite errors. This ; 
document, instead of settling the controversy, only ' 
agitated the uhnroh still more severely, and the em- j 
peror found it necessary to refer the matter to a gen- j 
eral council, lie accordingly assembled what is j 
called the fifth general council at Constantinople, in 
the year 553, which was attended almost exclusively 
by Eastern bishops, who gave their sanction to the 
views of the enqieror. Vigilius, the Roman pontiff, { 
refused to assent to the decrees of this council, and ! 
was in consequence banished; nor was he allowed to 
return from exile until he yielded to the wishes of 
the emperor. Pelagitts and the subsequent Roman 
pontiffs accepted these decrees; but neither popes 
nor emperors could prevail upon many of the West- 
era bishops to give their sanction to the decrees of a 
council in which they had taken no part, and which 
seemed at once to attack the authority of tho coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon, and to favour the Monophysites. 
On this account the churches of Istria, and several 
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other churches of the West, renounced the fcllow- 
■hip of the Roman church. 

The Emperor Justinian, towards the end of his 
reign, carried his support of the Monophysito ]>arty 
to a height by extending Kis favour to the Aphtha U- 
TODOCITK8 (whicli see), more especially as he was 
strongly inclined to favour the most extravagant ex¬ 
pressions, provided they indicated that the human 
attributes of Christ were entirely absorbed in the 
Divine. Hut while preparing, by another edict, to 
make this new form of Monophysito doctrine a law, 
the evils which were thus threatening the whole 
Oriental church were suddenly averted by the death 
of the emperor A. n. 566. 

Throughout his whole life Justinian had used 
his utmost efforts to reunite the Monophysites with 
the Catholic church, but so far was he from be- 
iug successful in these attempts, that the breach was 
every day becoming wider; and the later dominion 
of the‘Arabians, who particularly favoured the Mono- 
physites, rendered tho breach incurable. In Egypt 
they had made an open separation from the Catholic 
church, and choson another patriarch. To this day 
they continue under the name of the Coptic church, 
with which the Ethiopian church has always been 
connected. The Christians in Armenia also adopted 
Monophysito opinions, which they still retain, and 
are only separated from the other Monophysito 
churches by peculiar customs, the most remarkable 
of which are their use of unmixed wine at the Lord's 
Supper, and their observance of the day of Epiphany 
as the festival of the birth and baptism of Jesus. 
In Syria and Mesopotamia, on the other hand, tho 
Monophysites had nearly become extinct by perse¬ 
cution towards tho close of the sixth century, when 
Jacob Itaradmus revived their churches, and supplied 
them with pastors. Hence it was that from this 
date the Syrian Monophysites received the name of 
the Jacohite Church (which see), while the term 
Jacobites was sometimes applied to the whole Mono- 
physlte party. 

MONOTHEISTS (Gr. monos, one only, and theos, 
God), those who believe in one only God, as opposed 
to Polytheists, who acknowledge a plurality of gods. 
In all the different mythologies of the various nations 
on the face of the earth, we find, amid their number¬ 
less gods and goddesses with which they people 
heaven, earth, aud air, an invariable recognition of one 
Supreme Being, the author and governor of all things. 
All the ancient nations appear in the early periods 
of their existence to have believed in the existence of 
one infinite God, and no more than one. The farther 
back we trace the history of nations, we find more 
evident traces of the pure worship of the One 
Infinite and Eternal Jehovah. There is no doubt 
that all nations, except the Jews, were once poly* 
‘heists, and this establishes the gnat truth, Alat 
whatever the light of nature may teach, it is to Re¬ 
velation that we owe the knowledge of the exist¬ 
ence and the unity of God. 


MONOTHELITES (Gr. mono*, one only, and 
thekma, the will), a sect which arose in the seventl 
century, out of a well-meant but unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt on the part of the Emperor Heracliua to ra 
concile the Monophysites to the Greek church. 
Anxious to terminate the controversy, he consulted 
with one of the leading men among the Armenian 
Monophysites, and with Sergius, patriarch of Con 
stantinople, and at their suggestion he issued a de¬ 
cree a. d. 630, that the doctrine should henceforth 
be held and inculcated without prejudice to the truth 
or to the authority of the Council of Chalcedou, that 
after the union of the two natures in the Person ot 
Christ Jesus, there was hut one will, and one opera¬ 
tion of will. Ileraclius had no wish to make this 
formulary universal in the church, but simply to 
introduce it into those provinces where the Mono* 
physites chiefly prevailed, and thus, if possible, to 
effect a union. The plan succeeded in the case of 
the two patriarchs of the East, Cyrus of Alexandria, 
and Athanasius of Antioch, the former of whom hold 
a council which solemnly confirmed the decree of the 
Emperor. The intention of Cyrus was to gain over 
the Severians and the Theodnsians, who composed a 
large part of the Christians of Alexandria, and to 
accomplish this important object, he considered it 
the most effectual plan to set forth the doctrine of 
one will and one operation. In several canons, ac 
cordingly, of the council ar Alexandria, he spoke of 
one single theandric operation in Christ, yet for the 
sake of peace he refrained from affirming either one 
or two wills aud operations. This step, though 
taken with the best intentions, gave occasion after¬ 
wards to the most violent theological contests. 

Sophronius, a monk of Palestine, who had been 
present at the council of Alexandria, called by Cy¬ 
rus a. v. 633, offered the most strenuous opposition, 
though standing alone and unsupported, to the article 
which related to one will in Christ. Next year 
having been promoted to the high office of patriarch 
of Jerusalem, he took occasion, in the circular letters 
to the other patriarchs announcing his consecration, 
to condemn the Monothelites, aud to show, by a host 
of quotations from the .Fathers, that the doctrine of 
two wills and two operations in Christ was the only 
true doctrine. Sergius of Constantinople, dreading 
the increased influence which Sophronius was likely 
to exercise from the elevated position which he now 
occupied, endeavoured to gain over as a counter¬ 
poise, Honorius the Roman pontiff, who, although 
Romish writers are reluctant to admit it, was induced 
openly to declare in favour of Mcmothelite doctrine, 
since there could he no conflict between the human 
and the divine will in Christ, as in the case of the 
world, in consequence of the presence of sin. 

The controversy was now carried on with great 
seal and earnestness in various parts of the Christian 
world. Heracliua, dreading the political effects of 
these theological disputes, published a.o. 639 aa 
Ectuksis (which see), jlrawn up by Sergius, in 
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which, while the most tolerant aentimouts were ex* 
pressed towards those who held the doctrine of a 
twofold will, the Monothelites were nevertheless 
spoken of in the most indulgent and favourable 
terms. This new law met with the approval of 
many in the East, and it was expressly confirmed by 
a synod convened by Sergius. But in Northern 
Africa and Italy the edict of the Emperor was re¬ 
jected, and in'a council held by John IV. at Koine, 
the doctrine of the Monothelites was publicly con¬ 
demned. In Constantinople the Edhtm was still 
regarded as law, even after the death of Ilcmrlin* in 
a. ». 641. But the controversy, instead of being 
lulled by this imperial edict, only waxed more fierce 
and vehement. At length, in a. d. 648, the Empe¬ 
ror Constans published a new odict under the name 
of the Type, by which the Eetheaia was annulled, 
silence was enjoined on both tho contending parties 
in regard to one will, and also in regard to one ope¬ 
ration of will in Christ. This attempt forcibly to 
still the voice of controversy on a point of theologi¬ 
cal doctrine, was productive of no other effect but 
that of increased irritation. The-monks viewed 
silence on such an occasion os a rrime, and hence 
they prevailed on Martin I., bishop of Koine, to 
summon a council. This assembly, called tho I-ate- 
ran Council, consisting of one hundred and five 
bishops, met at Rome and passed twenty canons 
anathematizing both the Ecthens and the Type, and 
likewise all patrons of the Monotlielites. In these 
cations the doctrine of the twofold will and opera¬ 
tion was clearly asserted, and the opposite opinion 
condemned. 

Pope Martin caused the decrees of the Latcraii 
Council to be published tliroughout the Western 
Church, and sent a copy of them to tho Emperor 
Constans, with a request that he would confirm 
them. This bold step on the port of the Roman 
Pontiff roused the indignation of the Emperor, who 
issued an 6rder for the arrest of His Holiness, and his 
transportation to the island of Naiia.- Thence he 
was conveyed to Constantinople, where he under¬ 
went a judicial trial, and would have been condemned 
to die, had not the Emperor beer, prevailed upon to 
commute bis punishment into banishment, to Cher- 
son, where he soon after died in great distress. 

Thus by measures of extreme severity did the 
Emperor compel the whole Eastern Church to ac¬ 
knowledge the Type, and along with the adoption of 
this formulary the bishops of the prineijial cities 
combined the avowal and support of Monothelitc 
doctrines. In the Romish church, on the coutrary, 
zeal for the DyotheUte doctrine was continually on 
the increase. A schism between the Eastern and 
Western churches therefore seemed to be inevitable. 
Under Pope Afleodatus, A. o. 677, matters came to a 
crisis. All intercourse ceased between the Pope of 
Rome and the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Emperor Constantino* Pogouatus was much dis¬ 
tressed St the division between the two churches, 

it. 


and by his authority the sixth oecumenical council j 
was assembled a. d. 680 at Constantinople, for the 
purpose of investigating the points in dispute. This, i 
which is usually termed the council in Trulio, was j 
the third of the general councils convened in Con- j 
staiitinople. The Emperor attended in person, and | 
the argument between the Dyothelitei and the Mono- 
ihclitea was conducted throughout several sessions 
with great ability. At length, however, a remark¬ 
able occurrence broke in upon the deliberations of 
tho assembly, and turned the tables in favour of the 
supporters of one will in Christ. The incident to 
which wo refer, along with the effect which it pro¬ 
duced, is thus related by Ncandcr: (> A monk named 
Polychronius, from lleraclea, in Thrace, presented 
himself before the assembly, lie declared that a 
baud of men, clothed in wltilu garments, had appear¬ 
ed to turn, and that in their midst was a man invested 
with indescribable glory: probably Christ was in¬ 
tended. This wonderful personage said to him, that 
those who did not confess tho one v>ill and the thtmi- 
dric energy, were no Christians. He also commanded 
him to seek the emperor, and to exhort him to re¬ 
frain from making or admitting any new doctrine*. 

Tho monk then offered to provo the truth of tho 
principles which lie advocated by a miracle, and to 
restore a dead man to life hy means of a confession 
of faith embodying the Monothelitc belief. It was ! 

considered necessary to acuept his proposal, in order j 

to prevent bis imposing on the credulity of the }ieo- | 
pie. Hie entire synod, and the highest officers ol j 
slate appeared, surrounded by a multitude of people, j 
in an open place, into which a dead body was i j 

brought upon a bier decorated witb silver ornaments, i j 

Polychronius laid his confession upon the corpse; , | 

and continued, for several hours, to whisper some¬ 
thing into its oar. At length lie was obliged to 
acknowledge that lie could not awake the dead. 

Loud were the clamours which burst forth from the 
people against this new Hinion Magus, lint no such 
clamours could weaken the conviction formed in the 
depths of his mind, and Polychronius remained firmly 
<fu voted to his error. By means of this Council, llm 
doctrine of two wills, and two modes of operation in 
Christ, obtained a victory throughout the Eastern 
church. It was now made part of a new confession, 
and was carefully defended against the conclusions 
which the Monothelitcs endeavoured to draw from 
its principles. ‘Two wills, and two natural mode* 
of operation united with each other, without opposi¬ 
tion and without confusion or change, so that no 
antagonism can he found to exist between them, but 
a constant subjection of the human will to the di- I 
vine,’ this was the foundation of the creed. An ana¬ 
thema was also pronounced upon the champions of 
Mouothclitism, upon the patriarchs of Constanti¬ 
nople, and on Honoriut, to defend whom some at¬ 
tempt had bean made by a skilful interpretation oi 
his words.” t 

The anathema pronounced upon the Mcnwthvlitu ! j 
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by the TrulHan council did not succeed in destroy- 
‘iig the serf. Still further measures, therefore, were 
adopted to extinguish the heresy. The decrees of 
the sixth oecumenical council in reference to the dis¬ 
puted doctrine, were repented by the second coun¬ 
cil in Trullo in A. d. C91, a council which, as it was 
' designed to complete the work of the two preceding 
i councils, the fifth and the sixtii, is generally known 
by the name of the Concilium QuinUexium. ltt the 
yonr 711, the Mouotheh'tes received no small en- 
! eniimgcmunt from tho succession to the imperial 
: throne of Hnrdanes, or as ho called himself, Philip- 
| picus, who was a * unions champion of their party. 
Under his presidency a council was held at Constan¬ 
tinople, which overthrew the decisions of the sixth 
i general council, and proposed a new symbol of faith 
I in favour of the Monotliolitc doctrine. The reign of 
! llardones, however, lasted only two years, and his sue- 
1 cossor, Anastasius II., neutralised all that he had done 
: in matters of religion during his brief imperial rule. 
Monothelitism now retreated to tho remote moun¬ 
tainous strongholds of Libanus and Anti Libanus, 
wliero it established Itaolf among tho Maronitca, 
who separated from tho Greek church, and subse¬ 
quently were able to maintain their independence 
against tho Someone. The Maronite church for 
several centuries appears to have held Monothclite 
views, though the most learned of the modern Ma- 
ronitos deny tho charge, and it was not until they 
were reconciled with the Romish church in 1182, 
that they renounced the doctrines of the Monothe¬ 
lites. 

MONTANISTS, a Christian sect which arose in 
l’hrygia in the course of the second century, deriving 
its name from an enthusiastic fanatic named Mon- 
huius, who lived in the village of Ardaban on the 
boundary line between Phrygia and Mysia. The 
prevailing idea of the whole system was, that man 
is wholly passive, a mere machine, wrought upon by 
tho Divine Spirit, to which he bears the same rela¬ 
tion as the lyro docs to the plectrum with which it 
was played. Not regarding the Divine word as ade¬ 
quate for the guidance of the church, Montanus at¬ 
tached the highest importance to the Paraclete, 
through whose indwelling operation in the soul new 
revelations were imparted. Accordingly, he taught 
that by this means many new positive precepts were 
imposed upon the church; and hence the whole sect 
was characterised by a spirit of fanaticism and super¬ 
stition of the grossest kind. The leader of this strange 
body of enthusiasts was seised with occasional fits of 
ecstasy, in which he fancied himself under the in¬ 
fluence of a higher spirit, which enabled him to pre¬ 
dict tho approach of new persecutions. He announ¬ 
ced the judgments impending over tho persecuton of 
the church, the seoond coming of Christ, and the ap- 
; p roach of the millennial reign. He alleged that he 
j was a divinely-commissioned prophet sent to elevate j 
j ihc church to a higher stage of perfection than die 
had ever yet attained. In connexion with Montanos I 


there were two women, Priscilla and MaximiDa, who | 
claimed to be regarded as prophetesses. 

Montanism was clearly explained, and reduced to > 
a system by Tettullian, one of the most learnsd of 
the Latin fathers. He maintained that the doctrines 
of the church were immutable, but that the regula¬ 
tions of the church might be changed and improved 
by the progressive teachings of the Fsndete, 
according to the exigencies of the times To com¬ 
municate these instructions, the church was believed 
to enjoy the extraordinary guidance of the prophets 
awakened by the Paraclete, who were regarded as 
successors of tho apostles in the possession of mira¬ 
culous gifts. Those who followed the teaching of i 
the Holy Ghost speaking through the medium of the I 
new prophots, were considered as constituting the j 
church properly so called. Nor was the possession 
of the gifts of the Spirit confined to one class only, 
but belonged to Christians of every condition and 
sex without distinction. The Montanistic notion of 
inspiration was tliat of an ecstatic condition in which 
the individual was thrown into a stale of uncon¬ 
sciousness, speaking under the exclusive agency of 
the Holy Spirit, without fully understanding what 
they announced: “States,’’ says Neander, “some¬ 
what akin to what occurred in pagan divination, 
phenomena like the magnetic and somnambulist 
appearances occasionally presented in the pagan 
cultus, mixed in with the excitement of Christian 
feelings. Those Christian females who were thrown 
into ecstatic trances during the time of public wor¬ 
ship, were not only consulted about remedies for 
bodily diseases, but also plied with questions con¬ 
cerning the invisible world. In Tertullian’s time, 
there was one at Carthage, who, in her states of 
ecstacy, imagined herself to be in the society of 
Christ and of angels. The matter of her visions cor¬ 
responded to what she had just heard read from the 
holy scriptures, what was said in the Psalms that 
had been sung, or in the prayers that had been 
offered. At the conclusion of the service, and after 
the dismission of the church, she was made to relate 
her visions, from which men sought to gain informa¬ 
tion iJmout things of the invisible world, as, for 
example, about the nature of the soul." 
vvThe Montanists, following out their principles as 
to the progressive development of church ordinances, 
introduced a number of new precepts, chiefly bear¬ 
ing on the ascetic life. Fasting, which had hitherto 
been voluntary on the stationary days, that is, on 
Thursday and Friday, was prescribed as a law for all 
Christians. It was held also to be imperative on all 
Christians to practise a partial fast during three 
weeks of the year. Believers were encouraged to 
long for martyrdom. “Let it act be your wiah, n 
they were told, “to die on your beds, in the peine of 
childbed, or in debilitating fever; but desire to die 
ee martyrs, that Ha may be glorified who suffered 
for you." Celibacy was W in high estimation 
among the Montanists, but at the same rime they 
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gave jieculiar prominence to marriage ns a spiritual 
union, and hence they regarded it as belonging to 
the essence of a truly Christian marriage, that it 
should be celebrated in the church in the name of 
Christ. Carrying out this view of the marriage 
union, they would allow of no second marriage after 
the death of the first husband or the first wife, 
reckoning as they did that marriage being au indis¬ 
soluble union in the spirit, not in the flesh alono, 
was destined to endure beyond the grave. 

From the peculiar rigidity of many of their prac¬ 
tices, the Montanists considered themselves to be 
the only genuine Christians. They did not, how¬ 
ever, for some time separate from the church, hut 
wished only to bo viewed as the spiritual portion of 
the church. At length they proceeded to form and 
propagate themselves as a distinct sect, called Cala- 
tihnjgiana , from the country in which they had their 
origin; and also Ptjnmant, because Montanus taught 
that at Pcpuza in Phrygia the millennial reign of 
Christ would begin, this place being the New Jeru¬ 
salem spoken of iu the Book of Revelation. Ter- 
tullian calls those who hold Montanist views, the 
Spiritual; while he denominates those who oppose 
their opinions, the Carnal. Amidst the changes 
which this sect introduced was an alteration of the 
form of baptism, the ordinance being administered 
by them, as St. Basil alleges, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Montanus or Priscilla. This al¬ 
teration may have arison from an idea which Mon¬ 
tanus inculcatod upon his followers, that he himself 
was the Holy Ghost. Hence the council of Lao- 
dicea decreed that all Montanists who should return 
to the Catholic church should he rebaptized. A 
decree to the same effect was passed by the first 
general council of Constantinople. Jerome alleges 
that the Montanists, though professing to believe in 
the Trinity, were in reality Sahellians, believing in 
only one person in the Godhead, but nuder different 
manifestations, which they called Persons. Philas- 
trius declares it to have been a practice -followed by 
the Montanists, that they baptized men after death, 
when the ordinance had been neglected during life. 
The same author also affirms that they administered 
the eucharist to the dead under similar/circum¬ 
stances. From the opinion which they held that 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were communi¬ 
cated indiscriminately to Christians of all conditions 
and offboth sexes, they allowed women to preach, and 
to hnd offices in the church, some being bishops, 
anff other presbyters. 

v vvTowards the end of the second, or according to 
others, the beginning of the third century, the cv- 
travsganoe of the Montanists, and of some belong¬ 
ing to the true church who had imbibed their prin¬ 
ciples, brought upon Christians generally the chaige 
of disaffection to the civil power. Accordingly, 
Severus, the Roman Emperor, whose reign had 
hitherto beat tolerant, changed his policy, and is¬ 
suing an edict against proselytism, commenced a 


persecution of the church wliich ho continued with¬ 
out intermission till his death. 

MONTENEGRINS CHURCH, a section of the 
Greek Church, including 60,000 inhabitants of a 
mountain district in the south of Albania. This 
church is under the direction of the Most Holy gov¬ 
erning Synod of Russia, and though professedly be¬ 
longing to the Oriental Church, it is tolerated in the 
maintenance of several practices in which it differs 
from that church, particularly in rejecting images, 
crucifixes, and pictures. The Montenegrines enter¬ 
tain a deep-rooted aversion to tho Pope of Rome, 
and also to their neighbours the Turks. When a 
Roman Catholic applies for admission into their 
church, they invariably deem it necessary to re-bap- 
tize him before admission. 

MONITOR!' (A Sect at). Iii the eleventh cen 
tury a nnstie Christian sect appeared in the north 
of Italy, having its headquarters at Montfort, In the 
neighbourhood of Turin. When discovered by 
lleribert, archbishop of Milan, it was presided over 
by one Gerhard, whom he summoned to give an 
account of himself. The account, which lie gavo of 
his views, however, was far from satisfactory. The 
Son of God, he said, is the soul, beloved, enlightened 
of God; the Holy Spirit is the devout and true 
understanding of the Sacred Scriptures. The birth 
of Jesus from the Virgin, and his conception by the 
Holy Ghost, denotes tho birth of tho divine life in 
the soul, by means of a right understanding of the 
Scriptures, proceeding from a divine light which in 
designated by tho Holy Spirit. Thus in the view of 
the sect at Montfort, persons denoted things, amt 
the whole history of Christ was a myth, intended to 
Ik; a symbol of the development of the divine life iu 
each individual man. They held that all Christines 
had one only priest from whom they received the 
forgiveness of sin, and they acknowledged no oilier 
sacrament than his absolution, thus rejecting bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. They refused to ad¬ 
mit of any other marriage than a spiritual union 
between the parties, which they believed would lead 
to a spiritual progeny, so that in course of lime men 
would cease to inherit a carnal nature They held 
that Christians ought to lead a life of prayer and 
almtinence and poverty. The reproach and persecu¬ 
tion which they endured on account of their doc¬ 
trines they bore with cheerful submission, believing 
them to be judgments inflicted by God for their past 
sina, and designed to purify their souls, fitting them 
for the society of the blessed in heaven. Those, 
therefore, who were denied the privilege of dying as 
martyra, died cheerfully under self-inflicted tortures 
No sooner had this mystical sect attracted notice, 
than they were visited with severe persecution, 
great numbers of them being doomed to perish at 
the stake. 

MONTH. The word used by the Hebrew* to 
denote a month, in early times, was hhodah, which 
signifies a new moon, as the month began with the 
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new moon, and indeed the changes of that luminary 
doom to have afforded the first measure of time. 
After the Israelites left Egypt they had two modes 
of reckoning months j the one civil, the other sacred. 
While the Jews were in the land of Canaan they 
regulated the months by the appearance of the moon. 
As soon as they saw the moon they began the 
month. Persons were stationed on the tops of high 
mountains to watch the first appearance of the new 
moon, which was immediately intimated to the san- 
i hodrim, and public notice given by sounding trum- 
j pets or lighting beacons in conspicuous places so as 
to be seen throughout tbo whole country, or de¬ 
spatching messengers in all directions to make the 
announcement. Since the dispersion the Jews lutvo 
regulated their months and years by astronomical 
calculations. The present Jewish calendar was set¬ 
tled by Rabbi HilleJ about the middle of the fourth 
ceuttiry. It is founded on a combination of lunar 
and solar periods: “That the festival of the new- 
moon," says Mr. Allen, “might be celebrated as 
nearly as possible on the day of the moon’s conjunc¬ 
tion with the sun, the months contain alternately, 
j for the most part, twenty-nine and thirty days. But 
j each lunation containing more than twenty-nine days 
and a half, the excess rendors it necessary to allot, 
in some years, thirty days to two successive months. 
The year is never begun oil the first, fourth, or sixth 
day of the week. This circumstance causes further 
variations in tho lengths of some of the months. 
The months in which these variations take place are 
the aeoomi and third, Marehcsvnn and Chisleu; 
which contain, sometimes twenty-nine days each, 
sometimes thirty days each; and sometimes there 
are twenty-nine days in the former and thirty in the 
latter." Among the ancient Egyptians the hiero¬ 
glyphic signifying month was represented by tho 
crescent of tho moon. 

MONTH’S MIND, a solemn office in the Roman 
Catholic Church, for the repose of tho soul, per¬ 
formed one month after decease. „ 

MONTOLIVETENS ES, the monks of Mount 
Olivet, an order of religious in the Romish church, 
which originated in a. l>. 1407, and was confirmed 
by Pope Gregory XII. They resided on a lull, 
which they called Mount Olivet, professed tho Rule 
f St. Benedict, aud wore as tho habit of their order 
a white dress. 

MOON-WORSHIP. In Eastern nations gen¬ 
erally, and among the Hebrews more especially, 
the Moon was more extensively worshipped than 
the Sun. Moses wants the Israelites, in Dent. iv. 
19, xvii. 3, against the idolatrous worship of this, as 
well as the other heavenly bodies. There la a re¬ 
ference also in Job txxi. 26, 27, to the same species 
of worship, “ If I beheld the sttn when it shined, or 
the moon walking in brightness; and my heart hath 
been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand.” In the Old Testament Scriptures the Moon 
i* sometimes called the Queen of Heaven, and to 


this divine luminary tho Hebrews offered cako$ 
made libations, and burned incense, customs to which 
we find an allusion in Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17,19. The 
goddess AslUaroth or Asiarte, worshipped by the 
Zidonians, is supposed to have been the Moon, who 
was represented among the Phoenicians by an 
effigy having the head of an ox with horns, perhaps 
resembling a crescent. Her worship is uniformly 
joined with that of Baal or the Sun. A feast in 
honour of Astartd was held every new moon, which 
was called the feast of Hecate. We learn from Sir 
John G. Wilkinson, that “The Egyptians represented 
their moon as a male deity, like the German Mond 
and Monat, or tho Lunus of the Latins; and it it. 
worthy of remark, that the same custom of calling it 
male is retained in the East to the present day, 
while the Sun is considered female, as in the language 
of the Germans. Thoth is usually represented as a 
human figure with the head of an Ibis, holding a 
tablet and a pen or palm-branch in his hands; and in 
his character of Lunus he lias sometimes a man's 
face with the crescent of the moon upon his head, 
supporting a disk, occasionally with the addition of 
an ostrich feather; which last appears to connect 
him with Ao or with Tlunci.” Plutarch says that 
there were some who scrupled not to declare Isis to 
he tho moon, and to say tliat such statues of hers 
as were homed, were made in imitation of the cres¬ 
cent ; and that her black liabit sets forth her disap¬ 
pearing and eclipses. The Israelites appear to have 
learned the practice of Moon-worship from the 
Phoenicians and Canaanites. The ancient Arabians 
also worshipped this planet under the name of Ali- 
lat, the Greeks under that of Artemis, and the Ro¬ 
mans of Diana. 

The moon was considered by many of the ancient 
heathen nations as having a peculiar influence over 
the affairs of men. Hence, as we learn from 
Lucian, it was laid down by Lyourgus as an estab¬ 
lished rule among the Spartans, that no military ex¬ 
pedition should be undertaken except when tire moon 
was at the full. The Zend-Abesta of the ancient 
Persians reckons the Moon not among the deities, 
but among the Amschaspands or seven archangels of 
the heavenly hierarchy. Mani was the Moon-god 
of the Scandinavian Edda. The moon has different 
sexes in different mythologies. In Hebrew it is 
sometimes male, when it is called Yarraeh, and at 
other times female, when it receives the name of 
Lebanah. This was the Mm of the Syrians, Cappa¬ 
docians, and Lydians, the cock of Frtya, and the 
Moon-god of the Lithuanians and ancient Sclavo- 
nians. 

MOQUAMOS, the name givea to the temples of 
the idolatrous inhabitants of the island of Socotra, 
off Cape Guardafui, on the east coast of Africa. The 
pagan islanders worship the Moon as the great 
parent of all things. For this purpose they resort 
to their Moquamos, which are very small and low, 
while the entrance is such that a person requires t* 
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s»oop almost to die ground before he can find his 
way into the sacred place. Here a number of strange 
ceremonies are performed in honour of the Moon 
by the Hodamos, as their priests are called. 

MORABITES, a Mohammedan sect, who are 
chiefly found in Africa. They arose about the eighth 
century, having been originated by Mohaidin, the 
last son of Hotsein, who was the second son of Ali, 
Mohammed’s son-in-law. They live chiefly iu se¬ 
questered places, like monks, either separately or iu 
small societies, following many practices utterly op¬ 
posed to the Koran. They aro licentious in their 
habits, and on occasions of festivity they sing verses 
in honour of Ali and his sou Hossein, and amuse the 
company with their dances, which aro conducted 
with the most boisterous vehemence until utterly { 
exhausted they are carried away by some of their 
disciples to their solitary residences. 

MORALITIES, a kind of allegorical representa-, 
done of virtues or vices, which wero accustomed to 
be made by the ecclesiastics of the middle ages, in 
order to instruct the people, who, being very igno¬ 
rant and unable to read, wero tlius taught many 
truths which they could not otherwise have learned. 
The Moralities were so coutrived as to exhibit virtue 
in the most favourable, and vice in the most odious 
aspect. 

MORAVIAN CHURCH. Tim members of this 
church commonly assume to themselves the name 
of the United Brethren. They aro a continuation of 
the ancient Bohemian Church, which, after being al¬ 
most annihilated by sore persecution, was revived by 
Count Zinsondorf in the eighteenth century, its 
commencement was truly a day of small things. Ten 
individuals in 1722 were permitted to sottle on a por- j 
tion of the lands belonging to the Count, and the 
small colony thus formed was called “ liermhut," as 
being situated on the declivity of a hill called II utberg. 
This Christian community rapidly increased in num¬ 
bers, and in the course of five years it had risen to fi ve 
hundred persons. It was proposed by. some to form 
a combination with the Lutheran church; bnt hav¬ 
ing appealed to the lot, it was decided that they 
should continue a distinct Society. Accordingly, 
under the guidance of Count Zinsendqrf, certain 
articles of faith and rules of discipline were agreed 
upon as the basis on which the Society should rest; 
and to the furtherance of the interests of this ‘ Uni- 
tas Fratrum,’ as it was termed, its pious founder 
from that time forward devoted his whole life, pro¬ 
perty, and energy. Their doetrines were, and still 
are, in harmony with those of the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession. 

At a general synod of the Brethren held at Harby 
in 1775, the following statement of principles was 
adopted: “The chief doctrine to which the Chureh 
of the Brethren adheres, and which we must pre¬ 
serve as an invaluable treasure committed unto us, 
is this—that iff tie sacrifice for tin made by Jesus 
Christ, and Iff that alone, grace and deliverance from 


giu are to be obtained for all mankind. We will, 
therefore, without lessening the importance of any 
other article of the Christian faith, steadfastly main¬ 
tain the following five points 

11 1. The doctrine of the universal depravity o! 
man; that there is no health in man, and that, since 
the fait, he luu no power whatever left to help him¬ 
self. 

'■ 2, The doctrine of the divinity of Christ: that 
God, the creator of all things, was manifest in the 
flesh, and reconciled us to himself; that he is before 
all things, and that by him all things consist. 

“ 3. The doctrine of the atonement and satisfac¬ 
tion mado for us by Jesus Christ: that he was de¬ 
livered for our oilences, and raised again fur our 
justification: and that, by his merits alone, we re¬ 
ceive freely the forgiveness of sin and sanctification 
in soul and body. 

“4. The doctrine of the Iloiy Spirit, and the ope¬ 
rations of His grace: that it is lie who w-orketh in 
us conviction of sin, faith in Jesus, and purcuoss in 
heart. 

“ 5. The doctrine of the fruits of faith: that faith 
must evidence itself hy willing obedience to thv 
commandments of God, from love and gratitude." 

Within their pale the United Brethren include 
three different modifications of sentiment, tiie Lu¬ 
theran, the Reformed, and the Moravian, the last o! 
which includes all other Protestant denominations. 
They object to be cullud a sect or denomination, 
because tliejr union is founded on great general prin¬ 
ciples belonging to Christianity as such, and the 
only peculiarities which they have, refer exclusively 
to conduct and discipline. Having become quietly 
located at liermhut, the rights and regulations of 
the congregation were confirmed by grants from the 
sovereign. A second settlement of tho Brethren 
was set cm foot by Bohemian refugees in 1742 at 
Niesky, near GortiU in Upper Lusatia, where a 
Moravian classical school ia established. Other set¬ 
tlements of the Brethren were commenced in 1743 
and 1744 at ^Bnackmberg, Gnadcnfrey and Neusal/. 
iu Lower Silesia; at KIpinwelke in Upper Lusatia 
in 175G; and at Gnadenfold in Upper Silesia, in 
1760, by a special grant from the sovereign. At 
the last-mentioned place there is a college, where 
young men are educated for the ministry both at 
borne and abroad. Congregations of the Brethren 
were also established in Saxony, Prussia, and oilier 
parts of Germany. The first settlements both in 
England and in the United States were made about 
1742. 

At an early period in the history of the Moravian 
Brethren, they undertook Che holy enterprise of pro* 
pagating the gospel among heathen nation*. Count 
Zimsendorf, though a man of rank and wealth, de¬ 
voted himself to the office of the ministry, and hie 
whole estate to the diffaekm of Christianity in con¬ 
nection with the Brethren’s Church. Having been 
through false accusations banished from Saxony, on 
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'quitting the kingdom, he remarked, “ Now we must 
collect a Congregation of Pilgrim*, and train labour- 
era to go forth into all the world and preach Christ 
end his salvation.” Accordingly, from this time he 
was constantly surrounded with a goodly company 
of godly men, who were preparing for the service of 
the church either in home ministerial, or foreign 
missionaiy work. These persons, who constituted 
the Congregation of Pilgrims, followed the Count in 
all his changes of residence. The missions of the 
United Brethren had their origin in a providential 
circumstance, which directed their attention to the 
condition of slaves in the West Indies. In 1781 
the Count happened to reside in Copenhagen, where 
some of his domestics became acquainted with a 
negro named Anthony, who told them of the suffer¬ 
ings of the slaves on the island of St. Thomas, and 
of their earnest deairo for religious instruction. The 
Count was deeply affected with the statements of 
Anthony, and on his return to Ilermhut, he made 
them known to his congregation; and such was the 
interest thereby excited in behalf of tho slaves in the 
West Indies, that in the following year two of the 
Brethren were despatched as missionaries to tho Dan¬ 
ish West India islands. Those self-denied heralds of 
the cross went forth resolved to submit to be them¬ 
selves enslaved if such a step should be necessary in 
order to gain access to the slaves; and though no 
such painful sacrifice was required of them, they still 
maintained thomselvos by manual labour under a 
tropical aun, embracing every opportunity of con¬ 
versing with and instructing tho heathen. The spi¬ 
rit which animated these holy men in the first 
missionary enterprise of the United Brethrcu, has 
been uniformly characteristic of their missionaries in 
all quarters of the world. Tho Greenland mission, 
which has received so many tokens of the Diviue 
favour, was commenced in 1733. There, as every¬ 
where else, the grand aim of the Moravians has been 
to mako known among the heathen the uneearchablo 
riches of Christ. Their motto is, “ To humble the 
sinner, to exalt the Saviour, and to promote holi¬ 
ness.” 

'Hie general superintendence of the Moravian 
missions is vested in the synods of the church; but 
as the synods meet only occasionally, the elders’ 
conference has the oversight of the missions. The 
Brethren's Church has no permanent fund for mis¬ 
sions. They are maintained by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, collected mostly at stated times in their con¬ 
gregations; and alao by the many female, young 
men's, and juvenile missionary societies in the church. 
To these also are added many liberal donations from 
the members of other Christian communities, particu¬ 
larly from members of the Church of England. Mo¬ 
ravian missions are in active operation in Greenland, 
Labrador, the Danish West India Islands, Jamaica* 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tobago, Surinam, 
South Africa, Australia, and the North American 
Indians. The number of labourers in the present 


missionaiy field, which includes 72 stations, amount* j 
to 159 males, and 131 females. No church indeed luu j 
surpassed the Moravians in seal, perseverance, and 
energy in prosecuting the great work of Christian 
missions. 

In all their operations, whether home or foreign, 
the Brethren seek to be regulated by a supreme re¬ 
gard to the will of God, and hence they endeavour 
to test the purity of their purposes by referring 
them to the light of the Divine word. As a society, 
all their movements are submitted to this test; and 
if in any case they are at a ioas how to act, they are 
in the habit of using the lot, humbly hoping that 
God will guide them rightly by its decision. In 
former times no marriage could take place without 
the consent of the elders, who, when they were 
at a loss whether to give or to withhold their ap ! 
proval, had recourse to the lot. This custom, how- ' 
pver, is abandoned, aud the consent of the elders is | 
never denied, where the parties are of good moral * 
character. 

The Moravian church is episcopal in its mode oi 
government, and the bishops claim to be in regular 
descent from those of the ancient Bohemian church, 
which has been described under the article Hussite*. 
The different orders of the clergy among the Bre 
tliren are bishops, presbyters, and deacons, th« 
bishops alone having the power of ordination. 
Every church is divided into three classes: (1.) The 
catechumens, comprising the children of the brethren 
and adult converts; (2.) The communicants, who are 
Admitted to tiie Lord's Supper, and are regarded as 
members of the church; and (3.) The perfect, consist¬ 
ing of those who have persevered for some time in a 
course of true piety. From this last class arc clio- 
son in every church, by a plurality of votes, the 
eiders, who are from three to eight in number. Every 
congregation is directed by a board of eiders, which 
is termed, “ Hie Elders' Conference of the Congre¬ 
gation whose office it is to watch over that con¬ 
gregation with reference to the doctrine, walk, and 
conversation of all its members, the concerns of the 
choirs, and of each individual person. The distinc¬ 
tion of choirs refers to the difference of age, sex, and 
station. Boys and girls above, and under, twelve 
years of age are considered as belonging to separate 
choirs; and the difference in the atation of life con¬ 
stitutes the distinction between the single, married, 
and widowed choirs. Each choir has its particular 
meetings, besides those of the whole congregation. 

In every congregation there ia a committee of over- 
seers appointed, whose duty it is to watch over the 
domestic affairs, and the means of outward subsist¬ 
ence of the people, and to settle all differences 
among the members. The elders are bound to visit 
each family once in three months, and to report to 
tbe pastor whether or not femily worship is regu¬ 
larly maintained, and whether each member of the 
family is acting in accordance with the Christian 
profession- It is also their duty to visit die sick 
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and to assist the poor brethren with money contri¬ 
buted by the members of the church. 

The management of the general affairs of the Mo¬ 
ravian church is committed to a board of elders 
appointed by the general synods, which assemble at 
irregular intervals, varying from seven to twelve 
years. One of these boards, which is stationary at 
Ilemihnt, maintains a general supervision over the 
whole Society; while the others ore local, being con¬ 
nected with particular congregations. There are 
female elders, who attend at tho boards, but they 
do not vote. “ Tho synods," says Mr. Condor, “ are 
composed of the bishops with their co-bishops, the 
civil seniors, and 1 such servants of the church and 
of the congregations of the Brethren as are called to 
the synod by the former Elders' Conference, ap¬ 
pointed by the previous synod, or commissioned to 
attend it,as deputies from particular congregations;’ 
together with (in Germany) the lords or ladies of thta 
manors, or proprietors of the land on which regular 
settlements arc erected, provided they be members 
of the Unity. Several female elders also are usually 
present at tho synods, in order that, in tho delibera¬ 
tions referring to the female part of the congrega- 
lions, the needful intelligence may be obtained from 
them; but they have no votes. Sometimes, several 
hundred persons attend these meetings. All the 
transactions of the synod are committed to writing, 
and communicated to the several congregations. 
From one synod to another, the direction of the ex¬ 
ternal and internal afTairs of the Church of the 
Brethren is committed to a board consisting of bish¬ 
ops and elders chosen by the synod, and individually 
confirmed by lot, which bears the name of ‘ The 
Elders’ Conference of the Unity of the Brethren.’" 

The ordinances of baptism and the Lord's Supper 
are administered in nearly the same way as in other 
Protestant churches. In baptism, however, both 
the witnesses and the minister bless the infant with 
laying on of hands, immediately alitor the rite has 
been performed. The Lord's Supper is ^celebrated 
in regular settlements of the Brethren every four 
weeks, on Saturday evening; and in other places on 
every fourth Sabbath. After the bread lias been 
consecrated, the deacons distribute it amopg the 
communicants standing, who hold it In their hands 
until the distribution is completed; .after which it is 
eaten by all at once, In a kneeling posture. The 
consecrated cup is also given from one to the other 
standing, until all have partaken of it. Absolution 
is implored of the Lord in fellowship before the com¬ 
munion, and sealed with the holy kiss of peace. 

In the chnrches of the Moravian Brethren a Li¬ 
tany is regularly used as part of the morning’s ser¬ 
vice on the Lord's Pay; but the minister occasion¬ 
ally nses extemporary prayer. Singing and instru¬ 
mental music are regarded as very important parts 
of Divine worship; sometimes services are held 
which an exclusively devoted to such exercises. 
Love feasts, In imitation of the Agapa of the early 


Christian Church, are occasionally celebrated by the 
Brethren. The pedtiuonm or feetwaMng was for¬ 
merly observed in some Moravian congregations be¬ 
fore partaking of the communion; bit now it is 
practised only at particular times, at on Maunday 
Thursday, by the whole congregation, and on some 
other occasions in the choirs. This ceremony is per¬ 
formed by each sex separately, accompanied with 
the singing of suitable hymns. In the Brethren's 
Societies on the Coutiucnt, the sexes, previous to 
marriage, occupy separate establishments, called re¬ 
spectively the “Single Brethren’s Houses," and 
“ Single Sisters’ Houses," each establishment being 
under the control of n male or female elder, who en¬ 
deavours to instruct and train tho Inmates. 

On a dying bed tho Brethren generally invite the 
attendance of one or more elders, who seek to pre¬ 
pare them for their departure by prayer and singing 
a portion of a hymn, with imposition of hands. 
When the body is carried emt to burial, it is accom¬ 
panied by the whole congregation, as well as by 
the pastor, who delivers an address at tho grave. 
Easter morning is devoted to a solemnity of a pe¬ 
culiar kind. At sunrise tho congregation assem¬ 
bles in the burial-ground; a service, accompanied 
by music, is performed, and a solemn commemora¬ 
tion is made of all those by name who have, in the 
conrsc of tho previous year, departed this life front 
among the memltcrs of the congregation. 

The church government of tho Moravians is of a 
mixed character. It is partly Episcopal, as we have 
seen, having bishops, in whom is vested the power 
of ordination ; it is partly Presbyterian, each con¬ 
gregation having a hoard of elders, who are subordi¬ 
nate to a general board or conference of elders, who 
again are subordinate to the general synod, which is 
the supreme court of the whole church; it is partly 
Congregational, the discipline of the church lasing 
more especially of this diameter. (See Disoifunk.) 

Colonics of Moravians, formed on the plan of the 
parent society, are found in different parts of Ger¬ 
many, England, Holland, and America, all, however, 
responsible, even while regulated by basal boards, to 
the General Board of the Directors, seated at Bcth- 
elsdorf, near Herrnhut, and denominated the Board 
of Elders of the Unity. With this board rests the 
appointment of all the ministers and officers of each 
community, except in the case of England and Amer¬ 
ica, where all the appointments are made by the 
local boards. This Board of Elders of the Unity, 
however, is responsible to the General Synod, from 
whom ail authority emanates. 

It is calculated that tho number of actual members 
of the Moravian church does not exceed 12,000 in 
the whole of Europe, nor 6,000 in America; but it 
is believed, that nearly 100,000 more are in virtual 
connexion with the Society,and under the spiritoalcare 
of its ministers. The number of Moravian chapels 
in England and Wales, as reported by the census 
of 1851, was 32, with 9,306 sittings. Thay are now 
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inereued to 84 chapels, with six homo mission sta¬ 
tions in Ireland. They have various educational 
institutions in Groat Britain, tho principal of which 
arc Fulneck in Yorkshire, Fairfield in Lancashire, 
and Ockbrook in Derbyshire. They have 28 set¬ 
tlements and congregations in the United States, 
along with a number of home missionary stations. 
They arc a small community, with little or no pros- 
| poet of growth; hut tho influence which they exert 
j upon tho community around them is of a veiy 
| beneficial kind; more especially through their well- 
known and highly-prised schools at Bethlehem, Na- 
sareth, Lititx, and Salem. They are said to have 
kept the German language and customs more pure 
than any other class of emigrants to the United 
States; and there, as in Europe, the Brethren are 
remarkable for their industrious, peaceable, and 
pious clmractur and deportment. 

MORKLSTSCHIKJ, a sect of dissenters from the 
BtusO'Greek Church, who act the part of voluntary 
martyrs. On a certain day every year a number of 
them assemble in secret, and having celebrated a 
number of Pagan rites, they dig a deep pit, filling it 
with wood, straw, and otiior combustibles; and set¬ 
ting fire to the mass, they throw themselves into the 
midst of it, and perish in the flames amid the plau¬ 
dits of their admiring companions, who calmly wit¬ 
ness the scene. Others, without proceeding the 
length of self-murder, inflict upon themselves cruel 
mutilations. This sect carefully conceals its peculiar 
doctrines, which have never been committed to writ¬ 
ing. Thoy ore believed to hold tho Sabellian 
liprosy in regard to tho Trinity, recognising only the 
Father as God, and tho Son and the Spirit as merely 
manifestations of the Godhead. They deny the 
reality of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
maintaining that the body which was buried was 
that of a soldier, substituted for the body of our 
• Lord. They look for tho speedy rotum of the Sa¬ 
viour, who they believe will make his triumphant 
| entrance into Moscow, to which place the saints will 
flock to meet him from all quarters of the earth. 

| They hold their religious meetings on Saturday 
1 night, and do not observe tho Sabbath. Easter is 
j the only holiday which they observe, and on that 
j occasion they celebrate the Lord's Supper with bread 
i which has been buried in the tomb of some saint, 

! under the idea that it has thereby acquired a pecu- 
■ liar saorodness. 

MORGIANS, a kind of Antinomian sect among 
| the Mohammedans, who maintain that the faith of a 
i Mussulman will save him whatever may have been 
| his character Mid conduct in this world, and they 
! evon go so far as to allege, that to the true followers 
| of the prophet good works are wholly useless. 

MOUID, a name given by the Mohammedans to 
those who aspire to a life nf extraordinary spirituality 
t Mid devotion, 

MORIMO, a word used by some of the native 
tribes in South Africa, to denote a particular object 


} of worship among them. It is a compound word in 
tlie Bcchuana language, mo being a personal prefix, 
and rimo, derived from gorimo, shove. “ Horimo," 
says Mr. Moffat, in his 1 Missionary Labours Mid 
Scenes in South Africa,’ “ to those who know any 
thing about it, had been represented by rain-makers 
and sorcerers as a malevolent eelo, or tiling, which 
the nations in the north described as existing in a 'j 
hole, Mid which, like the fairies in the Highlands of 
Scotland, sometimes came out and inflicted diseases 
on men and cattle, and even caused death. This 
Morimo served the purpose of a bugbear, by which 
the rain-maker might constrain the chiefs to yield to 
Iiis suggestions, when he wished for a slaughter ox, 
without which he pretended he could not msike rain. 
Morimo did not then convey to the mind of those I 
who heard it the idea of God ; nor did Barimo, ai- ! 
though it was an answor to the question, ‘ where do ; 
gnen go when they die?’ signify heaven. Accord- ; 
nig to one rule of forming the piurai of personal 
nouns beginning witii mo, Barimo would only be the 
plural of Morimo; as Monona, ‘a man;’ Banoua, 

1 men.’ But the word is never need in this form ; 
nor did it convey to the Bechuana mind the idea of 
a person or persons, but of a state or disease, or wlmf 
superstition would style being bewitched. If a per¬ 
son were talking foolishly, or wandering in his intei- | 
lect, were delirious, or iu a fit, they would call him ! 
Barimo; whieh, among some tribes, is tantamount ! 
to liriti, shades or manes of the dead. 1 Going to j 
Barimo,’did not convey the idea that they were ! 
gone to any particular state of permanent existence ; i j 
for titan's immortality was never heard of among that j 
people; but, simply, that they died. They could ,! 
not describe who or what Morimo was, except some- 1 
thing cunning or malicious; and some who had a ' 
purpose to serve, ascribed to him power, but it was i 
such as a Bushman doctor or quack conld grunt out i 
of the bowels or afflicted part of the human body, j 
They never, however, disputed the propriety of our i 
using the noun Morimo for the great object of our > 
worship, as some of them admitted that their fore- I 
fathers might have known more about him than they i 
did. They never applied the name to a human be- ! 
ing, except in a way of ridicule, or in adulation to j 
those wiio taught his greatness, wisdom, and power. , 

“ As to the eternity of this existence, they appear 
never to have exercised one thought. Morimo is 
never called man. As the pronouns agree with the 
noun, those which Morimo governs cannot, without 
the greatest violence to the language, be applied to 
Mogorimo, * a heavenly one,’ which refers to a hu¬ 
man being. This power is, in the month of a rain¬ 
maker, what a disease would be in the lips of a 
quack, just as strong or weak as be is pleased to cal) 
it. I never once heard that Morimo did good, or was 
supposed capable of doing so. More modern inqui¬ 
ries among the natives might had to the supposition 
that he is as powerful to do good as he is to do evil, 
and that he has as great an inclination for the one at 
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Ibr the other. It will, however, be found that this 
view of hie attributed ia the result of twenty-five 
years’ missionary labour; the influences of which, 
in that as well as in other respects, extends hundreds 
of miles beyond the immediate sphere of the mis¬ 
sionary. It is highly probable, however, that as we 
proceed farther into the interior, we slutll find the 
natives possessing more correct views on these sub¬ 
jects. 

“ According to native testimony, Morimo, as well 
as man, with all the different species of animals, came 
out of a cave or hole in the Uakone country, to the 
north, where, say they, their footmarks are still to 
bo seen in the indurated rock, which was at that 
time sand. In one of Mr. Hamilton’s early journals, 
lie records that a native had informed him that the 
footmarks of Morimo were distinguished by being 
without toes. Onco I heard a man of influence toll- 
*ing his story on the subject. I of course could no^Ui 
that I believed the wondrous tale, but vory^Hi 


say 

mildly hinted that he might be misinformed; on 
which he became indignant, and swore by his ances¬ 
tors and his king, that lie had visited-the spot, and 
paid a tax to see the wonder; and tliat, consequently, 
his testimony was indubitable. 1 very soon cooled 
his rage, by telling him, that as 1 should likoly one 
day visit those regions, I should certainly tlriuk my¬ 
self very fortunate if I could get him as a guide to 
tliat wonderful source of animated nature. Smiling, 
he said, 1 Ha, and I shall show you the footsteps of 
the very first man.’ This is the sum-total of the 
knowledge which the Itcchuanas possessed of the 
origin of what they call Morimo, prior to the period 
when they were visited by missionaries.” 

Among the Batlapis, Morimo is equivalent to 
wise and powerful. The Basutos again regard Mo 
rimo as a wicked deity, who comes from below, not 
from above, having his habitation in a subterranean 
cavern. 

MOttIUS, a surname of Zrm as being the protec¬ 
tor of olive-trees. • 

MOttMO, a female spectre with which the ancient 
Greeks were wont to frighten little children. 

MORMOLYCE, identical with the spectre called 
Morho (which see). 

MORMONS, one of the moet remarkable poli¬ 
tico-religious systems which has appeared in mo¬ 
dem times. The “ I-atter-Day Saints,” as the ad¬ 
herents of Mormonlsm term themselves, protend to 
derive the word Mormon from the Gaelic and 
Egyptian languages, alleging it to he compound¬ 
ed of mnr, great, and mon, signifying good, thus im¬ 
porting “great good.” The founder of the sect was 
J'ittph Smith, a native of Sharon, Windsor County, 
Vermont, United States, bora on the 23d December 
19G& When he was ten yean old, Joseph’s parents 
removed to Palmyra, New York. His father wes a 
farmer, a man of a strange visionary turn of mind, 
eddieted to the use of divination and enchantments, 
mod frequently spending whole nights in searching 


for treasure, which he imagined to be hid in the 
ground. Joseph saems to have Imbibed the pecu¬ 
liarities of lua father's character with probably in¬ 
creased force. According to his own statement, ho 
was impressed, when about fourteen years of agu. 
with the importance of being prepared for a future 
state, but his mind was staggered by the diversity oi 
opinion whieh prevailed among the different deno¬ 
minations of Christians. 

While in this state of mental conflict, Joseph 
tells us that he sought a solution of bis difficulties 
at a throne of grace. Tho result ws give in his 
own words: “ 1 retired to a secret place in a gro» a, 
mid began to call upon tin*. Lord. While fervently 
engaged in supplication, iny mind was taken away 
from the objects witii which I was surrounded, and 
I was enrapt iu a heavenly vision, and saw two glo» 
rlous personages, who exactly resembled each other 

t 'n features and Likeness, surrounded with a brilliant 
ight, which eclipsed tho sun at noonday. They 
told me that all the religious denominations were 
believing in incorrect doctrines, ami that none of 
them was acknowledged of God as his church and 
kingdom. And ( was expressly commanded to * go 
not aftor them,' at tiie same time receiving a pro¬ 
mise that the fulness of tho gospel should' at some 
future time lie nuulo known unto me. 

“ On tho evening of the 2lst September, A. I*. 
1823, while I was praying unto God and endeavour¬ 
ing to exercise faith in tho precious promises of 
scripture, on a sudden a light like tliat of day, only 
of a far purer and more glorious appearance and 
brightness, burst into the room; indeed the first 
sight was as though the house was filled with con¬ 
suming fire. The appearance produced a shock that 
affected the whole body. In a moment, a personage 
stood before me surrounded whh a glory yet greater 
than that, will) which I was already surrounded. 
This messenger proclaimed himself' to lie an angel of 
God, sent to bring tho joyful tidings, tliat tho cove¬ 
nant which God rnado with ancient Israel was at 
hand to bo fulfilled; that the preparatory work for 
the second coming of the Messiah was speedily to 
commence; tliat the time was at hand for the gos¬ 
pel in all its fulness to be preached in power, tmfo 
all nations, that a fieople might be prepared for lha 
millennia] reign. 

*• 1 was informed that 1 was chosen to be an in¬ 
strument in the hands of God to bring about sqm* 
of his purposes in this glorious dispensation. 

“ I was informed also concerning the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this country, and shown who tiiey 
were, aud from whence they came;—a brief sketch 
of their origin, progress, civilisation, laws, govern¬ 
ments, of their rLditewsnes* and iniquity, and the 
blessings of God being finally withdrawn from them 
as a people, was made known unto roe. I was also 
told where there, were deposited some plates, on which 
was engraven an abridgment of the records ot the 
ancient prophets that bad existed on this continent. 
2 * 
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The angel appeared to me three time* the tame 
night and unfolded the name tilings. After having 
received many visit* from the angel* of God, un¬ 
folding the majesty ami glory of the event* that 
should transpire in the last days, on the morning of 
the 22d of September, A. a. 1827, the angel of the 
Lord delivered the record* into my hand*. 

“These record* wore engraven on piatea which 
had the appearance of gold; each plate was six 
incite* witlu and eight inches long, and not quite *0 
thick a* common tin. They were filled with en¬ 
graving* in Egyptian charnel ora, and bound together 
[ in a volume, as the leave* of a book, with three 
j rings running tiirough the whole. The volume wit* 
i something near six indies in tliicknenH, a part of 
which was Healed. Tho characters on the unsealed 
part were small and lieautifully engraved. The 
j whole book exhibited many marks of antiquity in its 
! construction, and much skill in the art of engraving 
j With the records was found a curious iiistrumenP 

I which the ancients called ‘Urim and Thummim,’ 

II which consisted of two t ransparent stones sot in the 
rim on a bow fastened to a breastplate. 

"Through the nriodium of the Urim and Thum¬ 
mim I translated the record, by the gift and power 
of God." 

Such is the history from the pen of the I'rophet 
himself of the discovery of the Book of Mormon, which 
has ever since been regarded by this extraordinary 
sect as the chiof portion of their revealed Scriptures. 
Joseph now began to proach his new doctrines, which 
occasioned no small sensation, and a few professed 
themselves his followers. A convert, named Cowdcry, 
baptised hint, at the command of the angel; and the 
prophet thon baptised his convert. At this cero- 
tnony, which took place in the woods of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, there are alleged to have been present the 
angels or spirit* of Moses and Elias, of tiie Old Dis¬ 
pensation, along with Petor, James, and John, of tiie 
New; the stamp of heaven being tints given to tiie 
first step in the formation of this now church. 

On the 6th of April, 1830, the “Church of Jesus 
Christ of I Jitter-Day Saints," was first organised, in 
the town of Manchester, Ontario county, State of 
New York. “ Some few,” says tho Prophet, “ were 
called and ordained by the Spirit of revelation and 
| prophecy, and began to preach as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, and though weak, yet were they 
strengthened by the power of God; and many were 
brought to repentance, were immersed in the water, 
and were filled with the Holy Ghost by the laying 
on of hands. They saw vision* and prophesied, 
devils were cast out, and tiie sick healed by the lay¬ 
ing on of liands. From that time the work rolled forth 
with astonishing rapidity, and churches were soon 
formed in the States of New York, Pennaylvania, 
j Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri ’ in the last 
| immed state a considerable settlement was formed in 
) j Jackson county; numbers joined the church, and we 
j were increasing rapidly; we made large purchases of 


land, our farms teemed with plenty, and peace and 
happiness were enjoyed in our domestic circle and 
throughout our neighbourhood; but as we could not 
associate with our neighbours,—who were, many of 
them, of the basest of men, and had fled from the 
face of civilized society to the frontier country, to 
escape the hand of justico—in their midnight revels, 
their Sabbath-breaking, horse-racing, and gambling, 
they commenced at first to ridicule, then to perse¬ 
cute, and finally an otganized mob assembled and 
hunted our houses, tarred and feathered and whip¬ 
ped many of our brethren, and finally drove them 
from their habitations; these, houseless and home¬ 
less, contrary to law, justice, and humanity, had to 
wander on tiie bleak prairies till the children left 
the tracks of their blood on the prairie. This took 
place in the month of November, and they had no 
other covering hut the canopy of heaven, in that 
inclement season of the year. This proceeding was 
'winked at by the government; and although we had 
warrantee deeds for our land, and had violated no 
law, we could obtain no redress. There were many 
sick who were thus inhumanly driven from their 
houses, and had to endure ail this abuse, and to seek 
homes where they could be found. The result wa*, 
that a great many of them being deprived of the 
comforts of life, and the necessary attendance, died; 
many ohilrlren were left orphans; wives, widows; 
and husbands, widowers. Our farms were taken 
possession of by the mob, many thousand* of cattle, 
sheep, horses, and hogs were taken, and our house¬ 
hold goods, store goods, and printing-press and types 
were broken, taken, or otherwise destroyed." 

Undeterred by the threats and hitter persecutions 
of their enemies, the Monnons removed to a spot 
in the State of Missouri, which, as they alleged, 
was pointed out to them by revelation. There, it 
was said, “ was the New Jerusalem, to be built by 
the saints after a pattern sent down from heaveu, 
and upon the spot where the garden of Eden bloom¬ 
ed, and Adam was formed." The altar on which 
Adam sacrificed was shown to Joseph, at least some 
of the stones of which it was built; and on the north 
side of the river, a city was located in the place 
where Adam blessed his children. 

Driven from Missouri, the Monnons sought re¬ 
fuge in the State of Illinois, where, in the fall <51839, 
they began to build a city called Nauvoo, in Han¬ 
cock county, which in the following year was incor¬ 
porated by the legislature. In a few years this city 
had made such rapid increase, that it contained 
20,000 inhabitants, and a splendid temple was built for 
Divine worship. The Mormons, however, were view¬ 
ed with jealousy, suspicion, and hatred, by the people 
generally, and every crime which was committed in 
the city or neighbourhood was attributed to them. 
This hostility to the Mormons ended m the murder 
of Joaeph the seer, and Hymns the patriarch, fay 
the mob at Carthage jail in 1844; after which the 
Society wa* reorganized under Brigham Younr at 




the Lord's Prophet and Seer to the Saints, to receive 
the revelations for them in a church capacity, with 
the title of First President. For a time the storm 
of persecution somewhat abated, but as it seemed to 
gather force again, the Mormons rcsulved to seek 
another home; and pretending to be guided as for* 
tnerly by revelation, they settled in 1847, under 
Brigham the Seer, in the Salt take Valley, far in 
the interior of America, where they have funned a 
state, which has assumed the immu of DosertSt, a 
mystic word taken from the Book of Mormon, and 
signifying the Land of the Honey-Bee. The Valley 
which forms the present residence of this peculiar 
sect is situated in the Great Basin, a region in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, whore they have 
entrenched themselves, but in all probability the 
Government of the United States may succeed ere 
long in dispersing a people who, both in principle 
and practice, bid defiance to the plainest rules of 
morality and good order. At this moment indeed 
they are said to be in search of another settlement. 

Though professing to disown ail connection be¬ 
tween church and state, their system of government 
is, as they delight to call it, a Tlieu-Domoenwy, 
somewhat resembling the ancient Jewish Theocracy. 
The president of the church is the temporal civil 
governor, and all disputes are settled under n church 
organization, to which is attached the civil jurisdic¬ 
tion with officers, from the inferior justice of the 
peace, up to the governor. But the justice is a 
bishop of a ward in the city or precincts of the town 
or county; the judges on the bench of the superior 
courts are constituted from the high priest, from the 
quorums of seventies, or from the college of the 
apostles; and the seer is the highest ruler and con¬ 
sulting judge. The entire management is under the 
presidency, which consists of three persons, the seer 
and two counsellors. This board governs their 
universal church. 

The Mormons claim to be the only true church 
of God, and of his Son, and they look forward to 
a time when ail the sects of Christendom will he 
absorbed into this one body. ’Heir expectations 
ns to the future are thus described by lieutenant 
Gunnison in his ‘History of the Mormons: 1 
‘•When the two hosts arc fairly marshalled, the 
one under the banner of the Pope of Rome, and ‘ the 
saints’ around the ‘Flag of all nations,’ ‘led by 
their Seer,’ wearing the consecrated breastplate, and 
flourishing the'glittering golden sword of taban, 
delivered him by angelic hands, from their long 
resting-place; then shall be fought the great battle, 
mystically called, of Gog and Magog:—the Lord 
contending for his people with fire, pestilence, and 
famine; and in the end, the earth will become the 
property of the {Joints, and He will descend from His 
heavenly throne to reign over them through a happy 
Millennium. 

“ During the preparations for those battles, to be 
■lore fierce than man ever yet has fought, the Jews 


will be erecting another temple at the 1‘alestiiis 
Jerusalem, on which their long-expected Saviour will 
stand and exhibit Himself in the conquering bright 
ness that they auppoaed he would bear at the first 
appearance, and their hearts will be bowed as one 
man to receive Him, with repentant humility for the 
past, mid glorious joy for the future, and the city 
will rise in great magnificence;—and the New Is¬ 
raelites of America will have their head-quarters of 
the Presidency in Jackson County, Missouri, where 
i hey will build up tho New Jerusalem, the joy of 
the whole earth; and, at the presence of the Lord 
of Majesty, the land which 1 tone divided' in the daya 
of Noah into continents and islands, shall be 'Jim 
Itt/i, married,' and become one entirely as at the ori¬ 
ginal creation, and, from these two cities, villas and 
habitations shall extend in one continuous neighbour¬ 
hood, among which shall prevail entire concord: no 
l.one will have tho disposition to rebel or be allowed 
to act against tho harmony of the whole. 

“ Ami there shall be ‘ thrown up,* between tho two 
Jerusalems, ‘the highway on which the lion hath 
not trod, and which tho eagle's eye hath not seen — 
then the temple described by Ksekiel will be erected 
in all its particulars for the exercise of the functions 
of the two priesthoods,—for the Aaronii, held by the 
tribe of Levi, who will return to their duties and 
renew animal sacrifices; and for the Melchisedck, 
the greater priesthood, held by those commissioned 
through Joseph the Seer. 

“At the end of the Millennium, those who have 
not been sincere in their obedience to the laird’s 
reign will be permitted to show their rebellious spi¬ 
rit a short time under the direction of their captain 
Satan; and lit last ho overwhelmed with destruction 
from tho presence of the good:—and the Karlli, 
which is believed to Ikj a creature of life, will lie 
fclustializnd and gloriously beautified for the meek 
and pure in heart." 

In conducting Divine sen ice, the Mormons imi¬ 
tate other Christian sects. The senior priest com¬ 
mences with asking a blessing on tho congregation 
and exercises, after which a hymn from their own 
collection is sung, an extempore prayer offered, 
another hymn sung, followed by a sermon from 
some one previously appointed to preach; and when 
the sermon is concluded, exhortations and remarks 
arc made by any of the brethren. Then notices of 
the arrangement of the tithe labour for the ensuing 
week, and information on all secular matters, inter¬ 
esting to them in a church capacity, is read by the 
council clerk, and the congregation dismissed with 
a benediction. Both at the commencement and close 
of the service, anthems, marches, and waltzes are 
played by a large band of music. 

The chief doctrine* of the sect were thus em¬ 
bodied in the form of a creed by Joaeph Smith their 
founder: 

“ We believe In God the Eternal Father, and in 
his Bon Jesua Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. 
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“ We believe that men will be punished for their 
own line and not for Adam’s transgression. 

“ We believe that through the atonement of Christ 
all men may be saved by obedience to the laws and 
ordinances of the gospel. 

“We believe that these ordinances are: 1st, 
Faith in the Lord Jesti* Christ; 2d, Repentance; 
3d, Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins; 
4th, Laying on of hands for tiie gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

“ Wo believe that a man must be called of God 
by 1 prophecy, and by laying on of hands,’ by those 
who aro in authority to preach the gospel and ad¬ 
minister in the ordinances thereof. 

“ We believe in the same organization that existed 
in the primitive church, viz., apostles, prophets, 
pastors, teachers, evangelists, Ac. 

“We believe In the gift of tongues, prophecy, 
revelation, visions, healing, interpretation of tongues,. 
Ac. 

‘ We believe the Bible to be the won! of God as 
far as it is translated correctly; wo also believe the 
Hook of Mormon to bo tho word of God. 

“ Wo believe all that God has revealed, all that he 
does now reveal, and wo believe that he will yet re¬ 
veal many great and important things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God. 

“ We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and 
in the restoration of the Ten Tribes. That Zion 
will be built upon this continent. That Christ will 
reign personally upon the earth, and that tho earth 
will be renewed and receive its psradisal glory. 

“ We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty 
God according to tho dictatas of our conscience, and 
allow all men the same privilege, let them worship 
lmw, whore, or what they may. 

“ We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, 
rulers, and magistrates ; in obeying, honouring, and 
sustaining the law. 

“‘Wo believe in being honest, trne, chaste, bene¬ 
volent, virtuous, and in doing good to all men; in¬ 
deed we may my that we follow the admonition of 
Paul; 'we believe all things: we hope all things:’ 
we have endured many things, and hope to be able to 
endure all things. If there is any thing virtuous, 
lovely, or of good report, or praiseworthy, we seek 
thereafter.” 

The authoritative standard books of this sect are 
1 The Book of Mormon,’' Doctrines and Covenants,' 
'Voice of Warning,’‘The Gospel Reflector,’ 'Tha 
Times and Seasons, edited under the eye of the Pro¬ 
phet,’ ‘The Millennial Star,’ 'General Epistles of 
the Presidency In Deaerdt,’ and tha writings of Jo¬ 
seph tho Seer, and Parley P. Pratt, wherever found. 

The Mormons believe the Bible to be inspired, 
but that there have been many interpoletiona by the 
corrupters of Christianity, and many misunderstand¬ 
ing* of several passages. These they allege have 
all been corrected by Joseph the Seer, to whom was 
Given the key of all languages. The Bible h to be 


taken, in their view, in the most literal tense, and 
those are to be condemned who spiritualize its con¬ 
tents. The ‘ Book of Mormon,’ and 1 Doctrines and 
Covenants,' are maintained to be as muoh entitled to 
be called the word of God as the Bible itself. Addi¬ 
tional revelations are made from day to day according 
to the exigencies of the church. They believe not 
in a Trinity, but rather a Duality of Persons in the 
Godhead, the Iloly Ghost being simply the conco¬ 
mitant will of both the Father and the Son. God 
the Father is held to be a man perfected, being pos¬ 
sessed of a body and all bodily properties like our¬ 
selves. The Son Jesus Christ is maintained to be 
tiie offspring of the Father by the Virgin Mary. 
The Eternal Father came to the earth and wooed 
and won her to be the wife of his bosom. He sent 
Gabriel to announce espousals of marriage, and the 
bridegroom and bride met on the plains of Palestine, 
i and the Holy Babe that was liom was the tabernacle 
prepared and assumed by the Spirit-Son, and that 
now constitutes a God. The Holy Ghost, unlike 
tiie Father and the Son, has no material body, but is 
morely a spiritual soul or existence. They hold a 
twofold order of the priesthood, the Melchisedck and 
the Aaronic; and the members of the church pay a 
tenth of their income for the support of the priest¬ 
hood, and devote a tenth part of their time to the 
temple and other public works. They maintain that 
baptism is only duly performed by the party being 
immersed in water. A strange peculiarity, however, 
in the practice of the Mormons, is their vicarious 
immersion of living persons for their dead friends 
who have never had the opportunity of being bap¬ 
tized, or liave neglected it when living. This they 
call “Baptism for the Doad," by which they allege 
any man may save a friend in the eternal world, unless 
he has committed the unpardonable sin. The child be¬ 
gins to be accountable at eight years of age, at which 
time the parents are bound to liave baptism adminis¬ 
tered, but infant baptism is held to bean abomination 
and a sin. Regeneration is begun in baptism, and 
perfected by the laying on of hands, by which the reci¬ 
pient is baptized by the Holy Ghost, through the 
Melchisedok priesthood. In the Lord's Snpper the 
Mormons use water instead of wine; and, accord¬ 
ingly, every Lord’s Day the bishops carry round the 
bread and a paii of water, with a tin or glass vessel, 
while the congregation in their pews, both old and 
young, may partake. 

The different ecclesiastical orders among the Mor¬ 
mons are thus described by Mr. Gunnison: “ The 
hierarchy of the Mormon church has many grades 
of offices and gifts. The first is the presidency ot 
three persona, which, we were led to understand, an¬ 
swered or corresponded to Um Trinity in heaven, but 
more particularly to Peter, James, and John, the 
first presidents of the gospel church. 

“Next in order n the travelling High Apostolic 
College of twelve apostle*, after the primitive chnreli 
model, who have the right to preside over the stake* 
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la my foreign country, according to seniority; then 
the high-prieste—priests, elden, bishop*, teacher*,and 
deacons—together with evangelists or missionaries 
of the ' three seventies.' Each order constitutes a 
full quorum for the discipline of its members aud 
transacting business belonging to its action; but 
appeals lie to higher orders, and the whole church is 
the final appellate court assembled in general council. 

“ Their prophets arise out of every grade, and a 
patriarch resides at head quarters to bless particular 
members, after the manner of Jacob and his sous, 
and that of Israel towards Esau and his brother. 

“ A high council is selected out of the high-priests, 
and consists of twelve members, which is in perpe¬ 
tual session to advise the presidency; in which each 
is free to give and argue his opinion. The president 
sums up the matter and gives the decision, perliaps 
in opposition to a great majority, but to which all 
must yield implicit obedience; and probably there 
has never been known, under the present head, a 
j dissent wj^wffie ‘awful nod’ has been given, for it 
UJs U*a>fUmp of fate and sanction of a god.”’ 
v’.M is not uufreqneritly dented by -the Mormons 
tliat they hold the lawfulness of the practice of po¬ 
lygamy, or the marriage of one man to a plurality of 
wives. But the testimony of all travellers to the 
Balt Jj&ke valley, and residents in Deserdt is uniform 
on this point. The addition of wives to a man's 
family after the first, is called a "sealing to him," 
which constitutes a relation with all the rights and 
sanctions of matrimony. The seer alone has the 
power wliich he can nse by delegation of granting 
the privilege of increasing the number of wivos; and 
as he can authorize, so he can annul the marriage 
aud dissolve the relationship between the parlies. 

In their remote settlement of the Far West, the 
Mormons have made rapid matorial progress, though 
their moral condition seems to bo of the most de¬ 
graded character. They have sent missionaries into 
almost all parts of the world, and have successfully 
propagated their system in England, Scotland, arid 
more especially in Wales, where they have obtained 
thousands of converts. They have made little or no 
progress in Germany, but have been very successful 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. In England and 
Wales, the census of 1851 reports as many as 222 
pkoes of worship belonging to this body, most of 
them, however, being merely rooms. The number 
ef sittings in these places of worship is stated to be 
80,783. But since that rime the sect has made great 
additions to its numbers in Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, mors especially among the working classes, 
many of whom are yearly attracted to emigrate to 
the Salt Lake valley, buoyed up with expectations 
which an only doomed to meet with hitter disap¬ 
pointment. . 

MORNING HYMN. The author of the 1 Apos¬ 
tolical Constitutions 'mentions a saered hymn for 
the morning, which, however, he calls the morning 
payer. Other writers term it the hymn, the an¬ 


gelical hymn, and the great doxology. .(See An¬ 
gelical Hymn.) The Morning Hymn ran in 
these words: " Glory be to God on- high, on etrtli 
peace, good will towards men. We praise thee, we 
laud thee, we bless thee, we glorify thee, we wor¬ 
ship thee by tire great High Priest, thee the true 
God, the only unbegotten, whom no one can ap¬ 
proach, for thy great glory, 0 Lord, heavenly King, 
God tho Father Almighty: Lord God, the Fa¬ 
ther of Christ, the immaculate Lamb, who tak- 
eth away the sin of the world, receive our prayer, 
thou that sittest upon the cherubim*. For thou only 
art holy, tliou only Lord Jesus, the Christ of God, 
the God of every created being, and our King. By 
whom unto thee be glory, honour, and adoration “ 

Chrysostom speaks of this hymn as said daily at 
momiug prayer. It was used anciently in the com¬ 
munion service, and among the monks as an ordi¬ 
nary hymn in their daily morning service. This 
hymn is used also in tho modern Greek church. 

MORNING SERVICE. According to the Apoa- 
tolical Comtitutinns the morning service in the an¬ 
cient Christian church commenced with singing the 
sixty-third psalm, wliich Chrysostom alleges to have 
been appointed by the fathers of the church to be 
said every morning “asa spiritual song and medicine 
tobiot out our sins; to raise our souls and inflame them 
with a mighty fire of devotion; to make ua over¬ 
flow with goodness and love, and send us witli such 
preparation to approach and appear before God.” 
Athanasius also recommends this psalm to virgins 
and othors as proper to lie said privately in their 
morning devotions. Immediately after this psalm 
in the morning sen ice follow the prayers for the 
several orders of catechumens, energumens, candi¬ 
dates for baptism, and penitents. To these suc¬ 
ceeded the prayers of the faithful or communicants, 
that is the prayer for the peace of the world, and aII i 
orders of men in the church. At the close of these 
prayers the deacon thus exhorted the people to pray 
for peace and prosperity throughout the day en¬ 
suing and their whole live*: “ Let us keg of God 
his mercies and compassions, that this morning Mid , 
this rlay, and all the time of our pilgrimage, may j 
be passed by us in pesce anil without sin: let us beg 
of God tiiat he would send us the angel of peace, Mid 
give us a Christian end, and be gracious Mid merci¬ 
ful unto us. Let us commend ourselves and one 
another to the living God by his only-begotten Bon.” 
The deacon having now bid the people commend 
themselves to God, the bishop offered up the Com¬ 
mendatory Prayer (which see), or, as it is also 
called, the Morning Thanksgiving. After this the 
deacon bids the people bow their heads, and receive 
the imposition of luuide, or the trishop's benediction, 
which was conveyed in these words: “ 0 God, faith¬ 
ful and true, that showest mercy to thousands end ten 
thousands of them that love thee *, who Art the friend 
of the humble, and defender of the poor, whose aid all 
things stand in need of, because all things serve 
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thee: look down upon ibis iliv people, who bow 
their heads unto (lieo, and bless I hem with thy spirit¬ 
ual benediction; keep them as the apple of the eye'; 
preserve them in piety and righteousness, and vouch¬ 
safe to bring them to eternal life, in Christ Jesus thy 
beloved Son, with whom unto thee be glory, honour, 
and adoration, in tin* Holy Ghost, now and for ever, 
world without end. Amen." At the dose of this 
solemn prayer the deacon dismisses the congrega¬ 
tion with the usual form of words, “Depart in 
peace.” 

MORPHEUS, the god of sleep among the an¬ 
cient Greeks, and the originator of dreams. 

MORPHO, a surname of Aphroditd, under which 
she was worshipped at Sparta. 

MORRISON1ANS. See Evangelic at. Union. 

MOHS (Eat. death), one of the infernal deities 
among the andent Romans. 

MORTAL SINS. In the theology of the Church 
of Rome, sins are divided into two great classes, 
called mortal and venial. The former is defined to 
be a grievous offence or transgression against the 
Uw of God; and it is styled mortal, because “it 
kills the soul by depriving if of its trne life, wiiich is 
sanctifying grace; and bocause it brings everlasting 
death and damnation on the soul." The mortal or 
deadly sins are reckoned by Romish divines seven in 
number,—pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, 
envy, sloth. ,A11 the commandments of the church 
are declared to he binding under pain of mortal sin. 
Those who die in mortal sin are alleged to go direct 
to the place of eternal torment. This distinction as 
taught by the Koninnists was unknown to the nn- 
oient church. Augustine indeed speaks of mortal 
sins, such as murder, theft, and adultery, because 
they were not pardoned without the solemnity of a 
public repentance. 

MORTAR (Hqi.y), used in the Romish Church for 
cementing altar-stone and relic-tomb. It is conse¬ 
crated by the prayer, “0 most High God, sanc¬ 
tify and hallow these creatures of lime and sand. 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen." Holy water is 
nsed in the preparation of this mortar, and when 
made the Pontiff, with his mitro on, blesses it. 

MORTMAIN (mortua maim, by a dead hand), a 
donation or bequest of lands to some spiritual per¬ 
son or corporation and their successors. 

MORTUARIES, a sort of ecclesiastical lieriots, 
being a customary gift claimed by and due to the 
incumbent in very many parishes on the death of 
his parishioners. 

MOSCABEANS, a Mohammedan sect, who hold 
the notions of the AttTURdTOieORHOTEfl (which eee) 
in regard to the Deity, believing him to be possessed 
of a material body like a buman being. 

MOSCTIA v ARA, one of tbe seven planet* men¬ 
tioned by Pocock, aa having been worshipped by 
the ancient Arabians. 

M0SIIABRKH1TES, or assimilaton, a heretical 
•act of the Mohammedans, who maintain that' there 


is a resemblance bet ween God and his crest urea 
They suppose him to be a figure composed of mem¬ 
bers or parts, either spiritual or corporeal, and that 
he is capable Of moving from one place to another. 
Some persons belonging to this sect believe that God 
can assume a human form as Gabriel does, and in 
proof of this they refer to Mohammed’s words, that 
he saw the Lord in a most beautiful form, and that 
in the Old Testament Moses is said to have talked 
with God face to faco. 

MOSLEMS, a name derived from the Arabic verb 
enlmna, to be devoted to God, and applied to those, 
who believe in the Koran, and who, in the Moiuuit- i 
tnedan sense of the word, form the body of the j 
faithful. J 

MOSQUE, a Mohammedan place of religious ■ 
worship. The Arabic term is Musjul, nu oratory j 
or place of prayer. Mosques are built of stone, and ! 
in the figure of a square. In front of the principal 
gate is a square court, paved with wiiite marble, and j 
all round tho court arc low galleries, the roofs of j 
which are supported by marble pillars. In these i 
the Mohammedans perform their ablutions before ] 
entering the place of prayer. The walls of the j 
mosques are all white, except where the name of j 
God is written in large Arabic characters. In each | 
mosque there are a great number of lamps, between j 
which hang crystal rings, ostrich eggs, and other j 
curiosities, which make a fine show when the lamps 
are lighted. About each mosque there are six high i 
towers, each having three little open galleries raised I 
one above another. These towers, which are called j 
Minarets, are covered with lead, and adorned with j 
gilding and other ornaments, and from these Minarets 
the people are summoned to prayer by certain offi¬ 
cers appointed for the purpose, whom they eall 
Muezzins. Most of tiie mosques have a kind of 
hospital attached to them, in which travellers, 
whether believers or infidels, may find entertainment 
for three days. Each mosque has also a place called 
Tarlid, which is the burying-place of its founders; 
within which there is a tomb six or seven feet in 
length, and covered with velvet or green satin; at 
each end are two wax tapere, and around it are sev¬ 
eral seats provided for those who read the Koran, 
and pray for the souls of the deceased. No person 
is allowed to enter a mosque with his shoes or 
stockings on; and hence the pavements’ are covered 
with pieces of stuff, sewed together hi broad stripes, 
each wide enough to hold a row of men in a kneel¬ 
ing, sitting, or prostrate position. Women are not 
allowed to enter the mosques, but are obliged to re¬ 
main in the outer porches of the building. 

MOSTEHEB, a word used by Mohammedan 
doctors to denote those things which ought to be 
observed, but which if neglected do not merit pun¬ 
ishment nor even a reprimand. 

MOTAZELISTS* or Separatists, a Mohammedan 
sect SO called, because they separated from the 
orthodox. They are stud to have twenty subdivL 












MOT^ALLEMUN—MOURNING. 


(km*, but. all agree fat Excluding eternal attributes 
from the Divine simnga, saying, tliat the Moat High 
God knows not ly IfawvMge, but by his essence; 
and they were led to this subtle distinction by the 
belief that their opponents, the Attributists, gave 
these attributes aa actual existence, thus making 
them so many gods, their object whs to avoid tlto 
Christian doctrine of Persons in the Divine Essence. 
They also maintained the creation of the Koran; 
and some of them declared that its composition was 
no miracle, since it might be surpassed in eloquence. 

MOTECALLEMUN, those who make profes 
aion of, or have written upon, the scholastic theology 
of the Moham medans. Bee Kelam. 

MOTETT, a term used in church music to denoto 
a short piece of music, highly elaborated, of which 
the subject is taken from the psalms or hymns used 
in the Church of England. 

MOTHER CHURCH. See E. clebia Matrix. 

MOTHER-GODDESSES (Lat. Afatra Dm), a 
name applied by the ancient Romans to female divi¬ 
nities of the first rank, particularly to CybeU, Cerm, 
Juno, and Pesto. 

MOUNTAIN MEN. See Covenanters, Re- 
forked Presbyterian Client h. 

MOUNTAINS. See Hum Places. 

MOURNERS. See Flknteb. 

MOURNING. The modes of giving expression 
to sorrow have varied in different ages and countries. 
In the East the mourner has always been remark¬ 
able for his dejected and haggard aspect. Ilia dress 
is slovenly, his hair dishevelled, his beard untrim- 
med, and his whole apparel in a state of negligence 
and disorder. The Israelites of old were wont to 
rend their garments, sprinkle dust upon their heads, 
and to put on sackcloth and other mourning apparel. 
Hence we find it said of Jculms when the aimics of 
Israel were compelled to flee before their enemies, 
that (Josh. vii. 6.) “ he rent his clothes, and fell to 
the earth upon his face belore the ark of the Lord until 
the eventide, he and the elders of Isnutl, ’and put 
dust upon their heads." And Jeremiah, when he 
foresaw the approaching desolation of their country, 
calls upon the Jews to prepare for the funeral obse¬ 
quies of their nation w these affecting words, it. 17, 
18, “Thai saith the Ix>rd of hosts, Consider ye, and 
call for the mourning women, that they may come; 
and send for cunning women, that they may come: 
and let them make haste, and take up a wailing for 
to, that our eyes may run down with tears, and oar 
eyelids gush out with waters.” On the Egyptian 
Monuments also are seen represented various in¬ 
stances of extreme grief, indicated by similar tokens. 
Sir J. G. Wffldnaon, who may be regarded aa the 
Mgfae* modern emborily on all that regards Egyp- 


otpdsa of expressing grief in the ancient land of the 
Phacabba. “Wbenany om died," ha says, “ all the 
Imarie* rftfe fomfiy, covering thrir head* and foew 
tdtb'- |> > ||a4 mn9> to**tog tbs boty to the 


| house, ran through the streets, with their liosimis 
exposed, striking themselves, and uttering loud la¬ 
mentations. Their friends and relations Joined them 
as they went, uniting in the same demonstrations ot 
grief; and when the deceased was a parson of eon 
sidomtion, many strangers accompanied than, out ot 
respect to lux mommy. Hired monmem were also 
employed to add, by their feigned demonstrations of 
grief, to the real lamentations of the (Sunily, and to 
heighten the show of respect paid to the deceased. 
‘The men, in like mannei, girding their dress below 
their waist, went though the town smiting their 
breast,’ and throwing dust and mud upon their beads. 
Rut the greater number ot mounters consisted of 
women, us is usual in Egypt nt the present day; and 
since the mode of lamentation now practised ht 
Cairo is probably very similar to that of former 
times, a description of it may serve to illustrate one 
of the customs of ancient Egypt. 

11 As soon os the marks of approaching death am 
observed, the females of the* family raise «he cry of 
lamentation; one generally commencing in a low 
tone, and exclaiming, ‘0 my misfortune I’ which ic 
immediately taken up by another with increased 
vehemence; and ail join in similar exclamations, 
united with piercing cries. They cal) on the de¬ 
ceased, according to their degree of relationship; ns, 
*0 my fatherl* 0 my motherl’ ‘0 my sister!' ‘0 
my brother 1* ‘0 my aunt!' oi, according to the 
friendship and connection subsisting between them, 
as, ‘0 my master I' ‘0 lord of the house I' *0 my 
friend P ‘ 0 my dear, my soul, my eyes P and many 
of the ncighlKiuni, aa well as the friends of the 
family, join in the lamentation. Hired mourning 
women arc also engaged, who titter dies of grief, 
and praise the virtues of the deceased; while the 
h males of the house rend their clothes, heat them¬ 
selves, and make other violent demonstrations of 
sorrow. A soil ot funeral dirge is also chanted by 
the mourning women to the sound of the tambourine, 
from which the tiukling plates have been removed. 
This continues until the funeral takes place, which, 
if the person died in the morning, is performed the 
same day, but if in the afternoon or evening, it is 
deferred nntii the morning, the lamentations being 
continued all night.” 

Mohammed forbade the wailing of women at 
funerals, hut uotwithstandmg this prohibition of the 
Prophet, the custom is still found even where the 
Koran is in other respects most firmly believed. 
Thus Mr. Lane tells ns that in modern Egypt ltd 
has seen mourning women of the lower classes fol¬ 
lowing a bier, having their faces, which were un¬ 
veiled, and their bawl-coverings and their bosoms 
besmeared with mud. The same writer inform As, 
that “the funeral of a devout sheikh differs fat some 
respects from that of ordinary mortals; and tbs 
women, instead of wailing, rend the sir wHh the 
shrill and quavering cries of joy, celled m^boneti 
and if these cries are guccntiiiuadbut for * mwuts, 







MOURNING. 


ibe bearers of the bier protest they cannot proceed, 
that a supernatural power met* thorn to the spot " 

The noisy mourning of the Egyptians appears to 
have been imitated by the Israelites, who hired pro¬ 
fessional mourners eminently skilled in the art of la¬ 
mentation, and these, commencing their doleful strains 
immediately after the person iud expired, continued 
at intervals until the dead body had been buried. 
Instrumental music was afterwards introduced on 
i those occasions, the trumpet being used at the funer¬ 
als of the wealthy, and the pipe or flute at those of 
the humliler classes. Such were the minstrels whom 
our Lord found in the house of Jairus, making a 
noise round the bed on which the dead body of his 
daughter lay. The mournful wailing over Hie dead 
was more particularly violent when the women were 
engaged in washing the corpse; in perfuming it; 
aud when it was carried out for burial. While the 
funeral prooeseion was on its way to the place of in¬ 
terment, the melancholy cries of the women were 
Intermingled with the devout singing of the men. 
Hired monmers were in use among the Greeks, at 
least as early as the time of the Trojan wai, as is 
seen in the description which Homer gives of a 
band of mourners surrounding the body of Hector, 
whose funeral dirge they sung with many sighs and 
tears. 

Another mods of expressing intense sorrow in 
the East among the relations of the dead was by 
autting and slashing their bodies with daggers and 
knives. (See Cottinoh in tub Flesh.) To this 
barbarous custom Jeremiah alludes, xlviii 37, “ For 
every head shall be bald, and every beard dipped: 
upon all the hands shall be cuttings, and upon the 
loins sackoloth." Moses forbids the practice, Lev. 
xic. 28, “ Ye shall not make any cuttings in your 
flash for the dead, nor print any marks upon you: I 
am the Lord;" and again, I)eut. xiv 1, “ Yc are the 
children of the Lord your God. Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead.” The Persians express their sor¬ 
row with similar extrasaganee when celebrating the 
anniversary of the death of Hobson (which see). 

The time of mounting in ancient times was longer 
or shorter according to the dignity of the person who 
had died. The Egyptians mourned for Jacob se¬ 
venty days. Among the ancient Greeks the mourn¬ 
ing lasted HU the thirtieth day after the funeral. 
At Sparta the time of mourning was limited to eleven 
days. During the period allotted to mourning the 
relatives remained at home is strict seclusion, never 
appearing in public. They were accustomed to wear 
a black dress, and they tore, out o$ and sometimes 
shaved their hair. The Jews also In ordinary earns 
et sorrow let their hair bang loose and dishevelled 
upon their shoutden; when their grief was more 
severe, they cut off their hair, and in a sudden aud 
violent paroxysm of grief they plucked the hair off 
with their hands. To this there la an alfaukiQa hi 
Bamix. 8, “ And when I heard this thing, 1 rent my 


garment and my mantle, and plucked off tlw hair oi 
my head and of my beard, and sat down astonled.” 

It has been usual from remote agea for mourners 
to wear for a time a dram or badge of a particular 
colour. The official mourners at an ancient Egyp¬ 
tian funeral bound their heads with fillets of Mue. 
The same colour is still adopted by mourners in 
modem Egypt. The dress worn by chief mourners 
at a Chinese funeral is composed of coarse white 
cloth, with bandages of the same worn round the 
head. In Burmah also white is the mounting colour. 
The ancient Greeks, as we bate already noticed, 
wore outer garments of black, and the same colour 
was worn by mourners of iioth sexes among the 
aneient Romans under the Republic. Under the 
Empire, however, a change took place in this parti¬ 
cular, white veils being at that time worn by the 
women, while the men continued to wear a black 
dress. Men appeared in a mourning dress only for 
a few days, but women for a year when they lost a 
husband or a parent. From the time of Dentition, 
the women wore nothing but white garments, with¬ 
out any ornaments of gold, jewels, or pearls. The 
men let' their hair and beards grow, and wore no 
wreaths of flowers on their heads while the days of 
mourning lasted. Mourning was not used among 
the Greeks for children under three yean of age. 

It was an invariable custom among Oriental mourn¬ 
ers to lay aside all jewels and other ornaments. 
Hence we findJehotah calling upon the Israelites 
thus to manifest then heartfelt sorrow for sin, Exud. 
xixni. 5, 0. “ For the Loul lunl said unto Moses, 
Say unto the children of Israel, Ye are a stiff-necked 
people: I will come up into the midst of thee in a 
moment, aud consume thee: therefore now put off 
thy ornaments fiom thee, that 1 may know what to 
do unto tiiee. And the children of Israel stripped 
themselves of their ornaments by the mount Horeb." 
Tiio same practice was followed by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. In Judea mourners were often 
clothed in sackcloth of hair. To sit in sackcloth 
and ashes is a very frequent Oriental expression to 
denote mourning. In deep sorrow persons some¬ 
times threw themselves on the ground and rolled in 
the dust. In the Old Testament we find various in¬ 
stances of individuals expressing their sorrow fay 
sprinkling themselves with ashes. Titus Tanias 
11 put ashes on her head," and Mordecai “ rent his 
clothes and put on sackcloth with ashes." In the 
same way mourners sometimes put dust upon their 
heads. Thus Joshua, when lamenting the defeat 6t 
the Israelites before Ai, "rent his deltas and fell to 
the earth upon bis face, be and the eldsn of Israel, 
and put dust upon their heads,’* In some cases 
mourners, with their heads uncovered, kid their hands 
upon their beads, end whan In gnat distress they 
covered their heads, Hainan, whan Ms plot against 
Mordecai was discovered, "basted to bis house 
mourning, and having b& heed covered." To cover 
'die face, also, tt*t among the Jews, as among ahnotf 












MOVEABLE FEASTS—MUDITA. 


*« nations, a symptom -of deop mounting. Tho* it 
* said of David when he heard of Absalom'* death, 

“ he covered hi* face and cried with a loud voice." 
Covering the Kps rise was a very ancient sign of 
mooning. Thus Esekiel, when his wife died, is 
commanded, xxiv. 17, “ Forbear to cry, make no 
mourning far the dead, bind the tire of thine head 
tlpon thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet, anil 
cover not thy lips, and cat not the Invar! o! men.” 

The Hebrew prophets sometimes describe mourn* 
era, when in deep distress, as sitting upon the 
pound. Thus Lam. ii. 10, “The eiders of the daugh¬ 
ter of Zion ait upon the ground, and keep silence : 
they have cast up dust upon their heads; they have 
girded themselves with sackcloth: the virgins of ! 
Jerusalem hang down their heads to the ground." 
A very common sign, more especially of penitential 
sorrow, was smiting upon the breast. This, indeed, 
among Eastern females, is a frequent mode of dis¬ 
playing excessive grief. They beat their breasts, 
tear their flesh and faces with their nails. The mo¬ 
dern Greeks at their funerals employ women, who 
repeat a deep and hollow succcsmou of prolonged 
■nouosyllables. The Chinese women, also, make 
loud lamentations and wailings over the dead, parti¬ 
cularly in tlie case of the death of the head of a 
family. Mungo Park, in his Travels in Africa, 
mentions that among various tribes of negroes, when 
a person of consequence dies, the relations and neigh- 
bours meet together and engage in loud wailings. 
The same practice is followed at an Irish wake, when 
the keener* or professional mourners give way to the 
most vociferous expressions of grief. 

Among the modem Jews the mourning which fol¬ 
lows the death of a relative continues for seven days, 
during which the mourners never venture abroad, 
nor transact any business, but sit upon the pound 
without shoes, receiving the condolences of theii 
brethren. They are not allowed to sliave their 
beards, cut their nails, or wash themselves far thirty 
days. Among the natives of Northcrr Guinea, all 
the blood relations of the deceased are required to 
sliave their heads, and wear none but the poorest and 
most tattered garments for one month. The wives 
are expected to come together every morning and 
evening, and spend an hour in bewailing their hus¬ 
band. This term of mourning is continued for one 
month, after which the male relations come together, 
and the wives of the deceased are distributed among 
them like any other property. They are then per 
raitted to wash themselves, put away the ordinary 
badges of mourning, and before taking up with their 
MW husbands, they are permitted to visit their own 
relatioM and spend a few weeks with them. 

.' In Japan mourners are dressed in white, and re¬ 
main Ait in the house with the door fastened, and 
-«Mfae end of that time they shave and dress, and 
(UtOrn to their ordinary employments. Bright col- 
-tMfabMfmetevWStuAtobe worn, nor a Smto temple 
•MW W fM thirteen months. 


The early Christians, who were accustomed to 
contemplate death net a* a eselanoholy but a joyful 
event, gave no countenance to immoderate grief, 
nr excessive mourning, on occasion of the decease of 
a Christian brother or sister. The mourning cus¬ 
toms ot the Jews, accordingly, wees completely 
discarded, as entirely inconsistent with Christian 
faith and hope. Some of the father* actually oon 
sure the practice of wearing black as a sign of mourn¬ 
ing. Augustine especially speaks with severity or 
this point. “Why,” says he, “ should we disfigure 
ourselves with black, unless we would imitate UljMtr 
licviug nations, not only in their welling fat the 
dead, but also in their mourning apparel ? lie assured 
these are foreign and unlawful usages; but if lawful 
they aie not liecoming.” No rules wen hud down 
in the cmly Christian elnncli as to the duration 0 % 
mourning far the dead This matter was left to* 
custom and the feeling of tho parties oouccnied, < 
Heathen customs, however, gradually crept into the 
church, which called forth tho animadversions of 
some of the fathers. Thus Augustine complains of ‘ 
some in his time who eupomitimitly observed nine 
days of mourning in imitation of the NevettdiuU of 
tho Pagan Homans. 

MOVEABLE PEART*, those feasts observed in 
various sections of the Christian church which fall on 
different days in the calendai in each year; as for in¬ 
stance Easter and the feasts calculated from Eaatei 
The English Book of Common Thayer contains several 
tables far calculating Easter, and also rules to know 
when the moveable feasts and holidays begin. Thus, 
Easter-day, on which tho rest depend, is always the 
first Sunday after tho full moon, which happens up¬ 
on or npxt after the twenty-fmt day of Maruli, and 
if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, Eastei-day 
is the Sunday aftei. Advent Sunday is always tho 
nearest Sunday to the feast of Hi. Andiew, whether 
before or after. The moveahle feasts licforn Easter 
are Septuagesima Sunday, nine weeks; Hcxagesima 
Sunday, pight week* , Quimptagesima Sunday, seven 
weeks; and QiunliagesimaSunday, six weeks. Tim 
moveahle feasts after Easter are Rogation Sunday, 
five weeks, Ascension Day, forty days , Whit-Sun- 
day. se,vwi weeks; Trinity Sunday, eight weeks. 

MOZ Alt ABIC LITURGY. See Lirtii«ii»c». 

MO/JMRIANS, a heretical Mohammedan sect 
wlto held it possible for God to In* a liar and unjust. 
Mordar, the founder of the sect, declared those pet 
sons to be infidels who took upon them tile admin 
istration of public atlairs. He condemned ail indeed 
who did not embrace his opinions as chargeable wRb 
infidelity 

MUDITA, otte of the five kinds of Bits WAVS 
(which see), or meditation, in which the findfafat’ 
priests are required to engage. The muHkt is the 
meditation of joy, hot it is not the joy erisitg^firiff' 
earthly possessions, ft feels ftttHfiNfant to indivi 
duals, and refers to n& sentient beings, fe&sMtr 
ewe of tWs mode of raedJtarion, tbs priest must 
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MUEZZIN -MUGGLETONIANS. 


exjmgM the with, “ May (be good fortune of tiie 
pnxtperoua sever put away, may each one receive 
«I# own appointed rewatd." 

HUGZZ1N, «» officer belonging to a Mohamme¬ 
dan OKMgM, whose duly it i* to summon the faithful 
to preyen five time* a day at the appointed hours. 
Stationed on one of the mmaiute he cliante m a pe 
eulior manner the form ut proclamation Heioro do¬ 
ing eo, ho we\<u, the Muezzin ought to repeat the 
fallowing pisyer “O my (Jodi give me piety, 
purify me thou alone hunt the power Thou art 
my benefactor and my master, O Lord i Thou art 
towards me as I desire, may I be towards thee as 
thou desirost. My God I cause my interior to be 
better than my exterior Direct all my actions to 
rectitude. 0 God! deign in thy matey to direct 
my will towards that which is good Giant me at 
the same time, true honoui and spiritual poverty, 0 
thou, the most merciful of the moiciiul ” Aflei tins 
prayer, he must make proclamation in the following 
terms “ God is great (four times lepeated), I In ar 
witnoss, that there is no God hut God (twice ie 
pasted), 1 bear witness, that Mohemmed is the pro¬ 
phet of God (twice related), Come to the Templo 
of salvation (twice repeated), God is greet, God is 
most great; there is no God but God, and Moham 
med is lus prophet’’ The same proclamation is made 
at the five canonical hours hut at morning prayer, 
the Mnerzm must add, “ Prayer is bettei (ban sleep'* 
(twice repeated) 

MUFfl, the head of the Mohammedan faith in 
Turkey, and the chief ecclesiastical uiler lie is 
neld in the highest respect, and his anthority is vaty 
great throughout the whole of the Ottoman Empuo 
the person chosen to this responsible office is alwaj s 
one noted for his learning and the strict purity of 
his life. The election of tire Mufti is vested m the 
Sultan, who uniformly receives him with the utmost 
respect, rising up and advancing seven steps to meet 
him; and when he has occasion to write to the Mufti, 
asking his opinion on an) important point, lie ad 
dresses him in such tcims as these “ Thou art the 
wisest of the wise, msti ucted m all knowledge, the 
most excellent of the excellent, abstaining from 
things unlawful, the spring of vutue and true science, 
heir of the proplietio and apostolic docti mes, resolv er 
of the problems of ftuth, revealet of the orthodox 
maiden, key of the treasures of truth, the light to 
doubtfhl allegories, strengthened with the grace of 
the Supreme Guide and Legislator of mankind. May | 
the most high God perpetuate thy virtue ’ t 

The office of MqfU » sot restricted to religions 
but extends also to olvil matters. Be is consulted 
is afi important points by the Sultan and the govern* i 
meat. On aueh occasions the case is proposed to 
him in writing, and underneath he Motes his decision 
In brief but explicit terms, accompanied with these 
emphatic words, in which he repudiates oil claims to 
Infallibility, <* God knows better.” lit civil or crimi- 
ad suits the judgment of the Cadi or judge is r#gn» 


lotH by the opinion which may be given fay the 
Mufti 

In all matters of state the Sultan takee no step of 
importance without consulting this supreme eccle¬ 
siastical officer. No capital sentence can' be pro¬ 
nounced upon a dignitary, neither war nor peace 
can be proclaimed, without the FtTva (which see), 
or sanction of the Mufti, who generally, before giving 
his decision, consults the College of VUma*. This 
privilege possessed by the head of the Mohammedan 
religion, or Shmkh~ul Islam, as ho is often coiled, hoe 
on some occasions been abused for the purpose of 
dethroning Sultans, and handing them over to the 
lage of the Jamsaouet It has sometimes been ne 
cessary for a despotic Sultan to deprive a Mufti oi 
his office, who happened by his obstinate and refrac¬ 
tory conduct to obstruct the designs of government 
Naj, we read in history that Mound IV actually 
beheaded one of these high eecloawstical functions 
ties who ventured to oppose his will. 1*116 decisions 
of the MuJU aie understood to be regulated by the 
teaching of the Karan, but at the same time he is 
considered as possessing a discretionary power to m- 
tcrpiet the Sacred Writings m a liberal sense, accom 
modated to peculiar circumstances and exigencies. 
Such is the high estimation in which the office of 
these sacred dignitaries is held, that should one of 
them fall into crime, he is dcgiaded before being 
punished When guilty of treason he is brayed to 
pieces in a mm tar 

MUGOLM’ONIANS, a sect winch arose in Eng 
land about the )car 1657, deiiving their name from 
Ludov h M uggleton, a journey man tailor, who, with his 
associate Keevcs, claimed to be possessed of the hpmt 
ot prophet) These two men declared their mission 
to be w holly of a spmtual character, and that thev 
wetc the two last witnesses referred to m Kev xi 
3—6, “And I will give power unto my two wit 
nesses, and they shall prophesy a thousand two hun- 
dud and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth 
These aie the two olive trees, and the two candle¬ 
sticks standing before the God of the earth. And if 
any man will hurt them, fire ptoteedeth out of their 
mouth, and dovoureth their enemies: and if any 
man will hurt them, he most m this manner be 
killed Those have power to shut heaven, that it 
nun not in the days of then prophecy: and have 
power over waters to turn them to blood, and to 
smite the eaith with all plagues, os often as they 
will.” Reeves affirmed that the Lord Jesus from 
the throne of his ghny thus addressed him: “ 1 have 
given thee understanding of my mind in the Scrip¬ 
tures above all men in the world; 1 have ehaeen 
thee, my last messenger, far a great work unto this 
bloody unbelieving world ; and I have given thee 
Lodoria Muggietnn to be thy mouth.” Thus Reeves 
professed to act the part of Moses, and Muggleton 
th^tof Aaron; and they boldly asserted that if soy 
man ventured to oppose diem, they had received 
power to destrojhimhy fire, that it, by curse* proceed 
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Mg from their mouth*. They denied the doctrine of 
feat Trinity, and alleged that God the Father assumed 
’ It human form and * offered on the cross, and that 
IH^ah mu taken up bodily into heaven for the pur¬ 
pose of returning to earth as the representative of 
the Father in bodily shape After the death of 
Reeves, his oompantou Muggletoii, rvho survived 
him for many years, pretended that a double portion 
of the Sputt now rested upon lum Among othu 
sttange opinions, lie taught that tin devil Ik came 
namate m Eve, and fitted her unha wickedness 
producing what f-s termed “ unclean iuhhi' which 
is the only devil we havi now to liar Within the 
| last thirty years a small remnant of the sot t ot Mug 
; gletoniane was still to be found in Engl m 1 hut no 
tepee of them occura in the Repot t of tin bn-t Con 
| sue of JfiM, so that in all probability tiny aie tpiifc 
extinct. 

HULCTBER, a surname of Vulcan , the Ronmu 
god of lire The euphemistic naint ot Mult ilm is 
trequi nflv applu d lo Inn by tin Lit in poets 
V V Rr IJ1’ M IKt a my *fei iouh j * riona »e 1 1 
il o tin* whole m< ot A It nan nl a Ins \(< it 
j mi; to lh< ikv’riptiwn of Mr Wilson “l**i«astionp 
I thhtie nm die,oust d hi drv plant on levies, and 
Lts n » a rn I i Ins I and, wliuh lu uses on piopir 
oc <c ms vvuf thi n -* uuspating hi vinty Wlun 
inv t 1 bv 'i nip fbushuid lu s]>piais ih<mt the 
outskirts oi the vi i v* dusk sml eemuntnee s all 
sorts of pontomim 1 * r <wpj i lie ventuies ti 
the town liall, abut he (itmiuii er lus antus *i 1 
i every giown penu n mill ot fin lie must lie j 
sent oi subject them-eli s to tin su«pieioti of Im 
uig tun kipt away bv i go lt\ eoiuitiwut Tin 
pertu'iname is kept upinitd niidm„ht, when Mumho 
suddenly spnu, s with tin ability of the !u,t i up m 
the oflenda and ihastises hrr mist soundly amidst 
tl sin ufs ami la irliter of the niultmuh, in wlm U 
fh othci women |um more heartily than am Iradv 
elst wit 1 thr view no doubt, of raising themselves 
i abou tht suspu ion of such infidelity ” ' 

I MUNIIi\f», mvstu vet bus in incantauotiK which 
I form the giand clmnn of the Hindi, Brahman* 
Thpy occupy a v rv piominrnt place in tin Hindu 
religion The constant and universal behef.is (list 
when the Brahman repat* the Muntrae, tlm deities 
must come obedient to hi* call, agreeably to the fa¬ 
vourite Sanskrit verse:—“ The universe is under tin 
power of the deities, the deities are under the power 
of the Muntra*, the Mantra* are under the power of 
die Brahmans, consequently, the Brahman* are 
The Muntra* are the essence of the Vedas, 
.and the united power of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva 
v SeeCkTATJU. 


XyBTXA, a surname of Fen** at Rome, supposed 
Xhjtt {fcnttad with tfyrka , because the rayrtls tree. 
4 ihkMMgM to this goddess. 

.J* IWHU^fe festive! with contests celebrated in 

>*“ “ Tta ^ b 

a * . V 


MU9ERNI, an athetstieal sect among the Mo 
hammetUns, who endeavoured to conceal from att 
except the initiated their groM denial of tlra axrat* 
ence of a God. They attempted to account for the 
existence and growth of all things by referring tu 
the inherent power of Nature. 

MUSKS, originally n>mphs who presided over 
song and afterwards div um u s, w ho were the patrons 
ot ilu arts and silences, but more especially of the 
art of poetry Thev were genet ally regarded as lira 
daughters of Zeu« and Muci>,mi/nc, though some of- 
(u m t In in to hav c Ik i u clest i tided Irons IMwtfisand O*. 
Ilu a birth plan i« said to lmvi been Pietfa, St the 
foot of Mount Olvuipus Home difference of opinion 
lias exiMul as to tin iiiimbir of flic Muses Ongi- 
n ilh thev aio Said lo have heiii thiep, who wers 
wonduppid on Mount lit tie on in Bonotia, namely 
A ft hit, Mueuif , and Unit At one period they 
win icikoned to h< (our at tmoihct seven,and at 
anotliei ti_lit At lmgtli howevci, they came to 
he iKognircd ns nine 'Huh is iIic number men* 
tiomd liy Horner um! Hi nod, the liUtu jurat being 
the first who nientioiis thin names, wlm hare Clw, 
Putrt \ 1 , '/ fialia, Aft Ijumtcnc, Trrj'tMurt% Erato, 
Pohihyumiti Umntu, and Cttlluijte Tlwy were re- 
gaidiil bv the earlier (link jioet* as residing Oh 
Mount Olvmpus, and as Iramg themselves the source 
>f tin in-puntioii of song among men lienee tlra 
ficqiunt mil (ament uivoiatious to thcAftcMi. In 
rmtin instances we find AjutUt, classed along with 
I < Nine, who like him aie viewed as possessingpto* 
In In ji i a lira original si at of the worship of 
i hi Mums was Iliesssl) jiartu ulaily the mi mediate 
ue ijibomlif >) of Mount Olympus whiimc it passed 
info Bunin A solemn festival tailed MUSEIA 
(■which mi i i<- i ill hull d on Mount Helicon by 
t 1 1 ihis| i trih Mount ISmasstis was sseied to the 
Musis smt iiIm (In Cnsinlmn s/ mig mm whichsfood 
i ti iiijiln if< dn i ui to tlu n woislup In course of 
tun* 'In M > win uHKhippid tliiouglnmt almost 
< ’> jmt i 1 ind U'lilisweie iiared and 

sn i if i * cfhrc I t dim at At funs Hjiarta, and 
(crmtli Hit lilmii m» ofiirid to them lonsisttd of 
watt i oi milk and of hum v 
Ml wj( "ac uii) I he art of music may bo 
traced Iwck toavuy cativ jmiod ol ihc wi lid’s h|s- 
toiy it must havt In in known indeed to the Ante- 
dihiviaim, as is plain from Gin iv 21, “And hia 
brothers name was .luhai he was the father of all 
suth as handle tin harp and organ " In Ml proba- 
lulity the most am lent mode of handing down the 
memory of ivenis was by jioetry and song, which 
were sdinirafdv titl'd to emtsthn mtemting or im¬ 
portant transactions in the minds and liearts oi Um 
people Tlra ancient Hebrews held nutate to be Ah 
essential part of their religious ceremtmiea, fitfthnde 
nuptial rejoicing*, or mourning occasion*. We fifed 
tlra Israelites liav mg recourse to music, htth VtfMfiAfe# 
instrumental, hi the solemn service of thanksdlvihg 
which followed their dsHvetauoa at the Red Bee 
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?or any degree of skill which they possessed in the 
fltoitaj tut, they were chicrty indebted to the Egyp¬ 
tian*. On this point, Sir J. G. Wilkinson makes 
Mme valuable observations. “The Israelites,’ 1 he 
" not only considered it becoming to delight in 
tntttie and the dance, but persons of rank deemed 
(hem a necessary part of their education. Like the 
Egyptians, witli whom they had so long resided, and 
many of whose customs they adopted, the Jews care* 
fully distinguished sacred from profane music. They 
introduced it at public and private rejoicings, at 
funorals, and in religious serv ices; but tho character 
of the airs, like the words of their songs, varied ac¬ 
cording to the occasion; and they had canticles of 
mirth, of praise, of thanksgiving, and of lamentation. 
Some went epithalamia, or songs composed to cele¬ 
brate marriages; others to commemorate a victory, 
Or the accession of a prince; to return thanks to the 
Deity, or to celebrate his praises; to lament a gen¬ 
eral aalamity, or a private affliction; and others 
•gain were peculiar to their festive meetings. On 
these occasions they introduced the harp, Lite, ta- 
bret, and various instruments, together with songs 
and dancing, and the guests were entertained nearly 
, in the same manner as at an Egyptian feast. In the 
temple, and in the religious ceremonies, the Jews 
bad female as well ah male performers, who were 
generally daughters of tho Lovites, as the 1‘allaCcs 
Of Thebes were either of tho royal family, or the 
dooghters of priests; and these musicians were at¬ 
tached exclusively to tho service of religion, as I 
believe them also to have been in Egypt, whether 
men or women. David was not only remarkable for 
Ilia taste and skill in music, but took a delight in 
Introducing it on every occasion. And seeing that 
the Lovites were numerous, and no longer employed 
as formerly iu carrying the boards, veils, and vessels 
of the tabernacle, its abode being fixed at Jerusalem, 
he appointed a great part of them to sing and play 
on instruments at the religious festivals. 

“Solomon, again, at the dedication of the temple, 
employed ‘ one hundred and twenty priests to sound 
with trumpets;’ (2 (Miron, v. 12;) and Josephus 
pretends that no less than 200,000 musiciaus were 
present at that ceremony, besides the same number 
of singers who were Invites. 

"The Jews regarded music as an indispensable 
part of religion, and the harp held a conspicuous 
rank in the consecrated band. (2 Sam. vi. 5.) 
David waa himself celebrated as the inventor of 
musical instruments, aa well as for his skill with the 
harp; he frequently played it during the most sol¬ 
emn ceremonies; and we find that, in the earliest 
times, the Israelites used the timbrel or tambourine, 
in celebrating the praises of the Deity; Miriam her¬ 
self, ‘a prophetess and sister of Aaron,’ (Exod. xv, 
20 ,) having used it while chanting the overthrow of 
Pharaoh’s host With most nations it has been con¬ 
sidered right to IntrodttoS music idle the service. Of 
eeUgion; and if the Egyptian priesthood made it so 


prineijial a part of their earnest inquiries and tnOol 
cated the necessity of applying to ita study, not * 
an amusement, or in consequence of any feeling ex 
cited by the reminiscences accompanying * nstinsie 
air, but from a sincere admiration of the soienee, and 
of its effects upon the human mind, we can readily 
believe tltat it was sanctioned and even deemed in¬ 
dispensable in many of their religious rites. Hence 
the sacred musicians were of the order of priests, 
and appointed to this service, like the Levites among 
the Jews; and tho Egyptian sacred bonds were pro¬ 
bably divided and superintended in the same manner 
as among that pooplo. At Jerusalem Asaph, He- 
man, and Jeduthun, were the three directors of the 
music of the tabernacle under David, and of the 
temple tinder Solomon. Asaph had four sons, je- 
duthim six, and Ileman fourteen. These twenty- 
four Ijovites, sons of the three great masters ol 
sacred music, were at the head of twenty-fonr bands 
of musicians who served the temple iu turns. Their 
number then was always great, especially at the 
grand solemnities. They were ranged in order 
about the altar of burnt sacrifices. Those of the 
family of Kohath were in the middle, those of Merari 
at the left, and those of Gnrshom on the right hand 
The whole business of their life was to learn and 
practise music; Ami, being provided with an ample 
maintenance, nothing prevented their prosecuting 
their studies, and arriving at perfection in the art. 
Even in the temple, and in the ceremonies of reli¬ 
gion, female musicians were admitted as well as men; 
mid they were generally the daughters of Levites. 

1 Ionian luid three daughters, who were proficients 
in music; and the 9th Psalm is addressed to Beu- 
aiah, chief of the band of young women who sang 
iu the temple. Ezra, in ins narrative of those he 
brought Itack from the captivity, reckons two hun¬ 
dred singing men and singing women; and Zeclia- 
riah, Aziel, and Shemimmoth, are said to have pre¬ 
sided over the seventh baud of music, which was 
that of the young women." 

But while spocial arrangements were thus made 
for the due performance of the musical part of the 
Jewish service connected with the first temple, that 
of the second temple was probably of a far inferior 
description; and if we may take the service of the 
modem Jewish synagogue, as bearing some resem¬ 
blance to the services of the latter days of the Hebrew 
state, it gives no idea, at all events, of the music foi 
which the psalms of David were composed, and by 
which their solemn performance, as a part of public 
worship, was accompanied. 

Amoug the ancient Heathens music was looked 
upon*as a sacred exercise, Apollo hang the tutelary . 
god of musicians, and the whole of the Nine Muse* . : 
being singers, who, by their sweet songs, defigbieti 
the ears of the gods, while the Sirens charmed the 
erne of men. The earliest specimens of earned mat-'.-" 
sic were the Thwurgic Hymns, or Songtcf^neant*.' 
tion, which aresnpposed to lutve orij 
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Diodorus Siculus Alleges, thst Hie Egyptians pro¬ 
hibited the cultivation of music, but this is coiirm- 
dictod by Plato, who studied and taught in Egypt. 
The Thourgic Hymns wen succeeded by popular or 
heroic hymns sung in praise of some particular divi¬ 
nity. Those sacred to Apollo and Mars were called 
Patau, those to Bacchus Diihyranthic*. The music 
of the Romans was far inferior to that of the Greeks. 

Among the early Christians sacred music funned 
one of the principal parts of their religious services. 
It was with them a habitual, a favourite employment, 
the psalms of David, along with some sacred hymns, 
being adapted to appropriate airs, which were sung 
with the utmost enthusiasm. No specimens, how¬ 
ever, exist of the melodies used by the Christians of 
the early church. Some of them would probably be 
borrowed from the Hebrew worship, others from the 
Pagan temples. Sometimes the psalm was sung in 
full swoll by the whole assembly; at other times it was 
distributed into parts, while the chorus was sung 
by the entire congregation. Isidore of Seville says 
that thu singing of the primitive Christians differed 
little from reading. At the midnight meetings, 
thirty, forty, and even fifty psalms were often 
sung, the delightful exercise being protracted till the 
morning dawn. In fulfilment of the exhortation of 
the Apostle Paul, the primitive Christians sang 
psalms And hymns and spiritual songs. And Pliny, 
in his celebrated letter to the Emperor Trajan, re¬ 
fers to the custom as prevailing among the Chris¬ 
tians, of singing hymns to Christ as God. Nor 
was the practice limited to the orthodox brethren 
n the early church ; heretics, also, recognizing the 
ower which sacred melody exercises over the heart, 
vailed themselves of church music as well calculat¬ 
ed to serve the purpose of propagating their peculiar 
tenets. 

We have seen that, in the time of David, singers 
were set apart in the Jewish church to conduct this 
important part of the devotional service of the sanc¬ 
tuary. These separate officers were continued in the 
temple and synagogue worship; and a similar class 
of functionaries was chosen in the apostolic and pri¬ 
mitive Christian churches. It is somewhat remark¬ 
able, that the performance of the psalmody ip public 
worship was restricted by the council of Laodicea 
to a distinct order in the church, styled by them 
canonical singers; but the psalms or hymns, which 
were to be sung, were regulated by the bishops or 
presbyters. 

The first rise of the ringers, as in inferior order of 
the clergy under the name of PmbnuU*, or P»aL- 
tm, i wane evidently of Greek origin, appear* to 
have been about the beginning of the fourth century. 
The design of their institution was to revive and 
improve the ancient pmbnody; and for this purpose 
the temporary arrangement was adopted by the 
council of LaotBoea, of forbidding all others to sing 
fat the church, except only the canonical singers, 
who went up into the onto or reading-desk, and 


sung out of a bunk. Tint such a mode' of conduct¬ 
ing public worship was only intended to be ibr a 
lime, is evident from the circumstance, that several 
of the fathers of the church mention the praotioe as 
existing in their tltne, of the people ringing all to¬ 
gether. Thu order of Ptallm, on their appoint¬ 
ment to office, required no imposition of bands, or 
solemn consecration, but simply received their office 
from a presbyter, who used this form of word* as 
laid down by the council of Carthago: “See that 
thou believe in thy heart what thou ringast with thy 
month, and approve in thy works what tiioti beiiev 
cst in thy heart." 

The sen ice of the early church usually commenced, 
as among ourselves, with psalmody; but the author 
of the Apostolical Constitution* prescribes first the 
reading of the Old Testament, and then the Psalms. 
The most ancient and general practice of the church 
was for the whole assembly to unite with one heart 
and voice in celebrating the praises of God. But 
after a time alternate psalmody was introduced, when 
the congregation, dividing themselves into two parte, 
repeated the psalms by courses, verse for verse, one 
in response to another, and not as formerly, all to« 
gethcr. The inode of singing altogether was called 
nym phony, while the alternate mode was termed oh- 
tiphony, and in the West, reqxnuoria, the ringing by 
responsals. This latter manner of conducting the 
psalmody originated in the Eastom church, and pass¬ 
ed into the Western in the time of Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan. But in a short time antiplional singing 
became the general practice of the whole church; and 
Socrates informs us, that tlio Emperor Theodosius 
tho younger, and his sisters, were accuslompd to ring 
alternate hymns together every morning in the royal 
palace. A ugustine was deeply affected on hearing 
the Ambrosian chant at Milan, ami describes his 
feelings in these words: “ The voices flowed in at 
my cars ; truth was distilled into my heart; and the 
direction of piety overflowed in sweet tears of joy," 
Eusebius tells us tliat the first regular Christian 
choir was established at Antioch in Syria, and that 
Ambrose brought his famous melodies to Milau from 
that city. These Ambrosian melodies, and the mode 
of their performance by canonical singers, continued 
in the Western church fill the time of Gregory tho 
Great, who was devotedly zealous in the cultivation 
of sacred music, having liceu the first to introduce 
singing schools at Rome. Gregory separated the 
chanters from the clerical rosier, and exchanged the 
Ambrosian chant for a style of ringing named after 
himself the Gregorian Chant, besides introducing 
musical notation by Roman letters. It seems to be# 
a point fully established, that antiplional singing,and 
as Sir John Hawkins considers it, Hie common ea¬ 
rn cot of church moric, originated in the churches «( 
the East, particularly those of Antioch, C ent re s, 
and Conatantinqile. The Greek fathers, Basil and 
Chrysostom, ware the original institntors of the 
choral service in their respective churches. From the 
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East Ambrose carried it to Milan, whence it was trans¬ 
ferred (o Home, and afterwards passed into France, 
Germany, and Britain, i’opn Dnmasus ordained 
the alternate singing of the Psalms along with the 
Gloria Patri and Hallelujah ; in A. D. 384, Siricins 
introduced the Anthem; in a. n. 507, Symmachus 
appointed the Gloria in Exeelsis to be Rung; and in 
A. d. 690, the Gregorian Chant was brought into 
use. When Gregory, in A. I). 620, sent his Chant 
into Britain, such was the opposition manifested to 
its introduction into the church, that 1,200 of the 
clergy full in the tumult which ensued, and it was not 
i until fifty years after, when Pope Vitalianu# sent 
Theodore tlm Greek to fill the vacant see of Canter¬ 
bury, that the British clergy were prevailed upon to 
admit the cathedral service in accordance with the 
Rotnish ritual. 

Besides the psalms which had been used from the 
earliest times, arid short dosologies and hymns, con¬ 
sisting of verses from the Holy Scriptures, spiritual 
songs, especially those by Ambrose of Milan, and 
I Hilary of Polctiers, came to be used in public wor¬ 
ship in the Western church. The Te Deum , often 
styled the Song of St. Ambrose, is generally supposed 
to have been composed jointly by him and St. Au¬ 
gustine early in the fourth century, though Arch¬ 
bishop Usitor ascribes it to Nicutius, and supposes it 
not to have been composed till about A. I). 500. 
Considerable opposition, it is true, was manifested to 
the introduction of such inero human compositions 
into Divine worship, but tho unobjectionable purity 
of their sentiments led to their adoption by many 
churches. Tho complaint, however, Ite.gan to he 
raised that church music iiad deviated from its an¬ 
cient simplicity, 'rims the Egyptian abbot, Pambo, 
in the fourth century, inveighed against the intro¬ 
duction of heat lien melodies into tho psalmody of 
the church. About this time church music began 
! to be cultivated more according to rule. In addi- 
, tion to the r*altas and canonical singers, church 
| choristers were appointed, who sang sometimes 
alone, sometimes interchangeably with the choirs of 
the congregation. 

In the fourth contury, the custom began to be in¬ 
troduced iuto some churches, of having a single per¬ 
son to lead the psalmody, who began thu verse, and 
; the people joined with him in the dose. This indi- 
j vidual was called the fthoiuurtM or precentor, and he 
i is montioned by Athanasius as existing in his time 
: in the church of Alexandria. The study of sacred 
j music received peculiar attention in the sixth cen- 
! fury, schools for instruction in this important art 
having been established and patronized by Gregory 
the Great, under whom they obtained great cele- 
: brity. From these achools originated Hie famous 
: Gregorian chant, which the choir and the people 
| sung in unison. Such schools rapidly increased in 
number, and -at length became common in various 
parts of Eutope, particularly in France and Ger¬ 
many. The prior or principal of these schools was 


held in high estimation, and possessed extensive in- 1 
fluence. 1 

In the eighth century Pope Adrian, in return ter j 
the services which he had rendered to Charlemagne | 
in making him Emperor of the West, stipulated for 
the introduction of the Gregorian Chant into the I 
Gallic Church, and the Emperor having paid a visit j 
to Home, where he kept Easter with the Pope, re- I 
ceived from the hands of his Holiness the Roman i 
antiphonary, which lie promised to introduce into 
his dominions. About the end of tills century, ail 
opposition to cathedral music ceased, and, for seven 
centuries thereafter, church music underwent little or 
no change in the Church of Rome. It is a remark-. 
able fact, however, that from the eighth til! the mid¬ 
dle of the thirteenth century, not only was it con¬ 
sidered a necessary part of clerical education tc 
understand the principles of harmony and the rudi 
manta of sinning, but the clergy wore generally 
proficients both in vocal and instrumental music. 

In the Eastern Church, where sacred music, as wa 
have seen, had its origin, there arose in the eighth 
century a remarkable man, John of Damascus, who 
was not only nn eminent theologian, hut a most 
accomplished musician. On account of his great 
skill in the art of vocal music, he was usually styled 
Me.lodos. To this noted master of music, the East¬ 
ern Church is indebted for those beautiful airs tc 
which the Psalms of David are sung at this day 
The Greek word Pmllo is applied among the Greek* 
of modern times exclusively to sacred music, which 
in the Eastern Church has never been any other than 
vocal, instrumental music being unknown in that 
church as it was in the primitive church. Sir John 
Hawkins, following the Romish writers in his eru¬ 
dite work on the History of Music, makes Pope 
Vitalianus, in A. r>. GGO, the first who introduced 
organs into churches. But learned men are gener¬ 
ally agreed that instrumental music was not used 
in churches till a much later date. For Thomas 
Aquinas, a. o. 1250, has these remarkable words, 
“Our church does not use musical instruments as 
harps and psalteries to praise God withai, that she 
may not seem to judaizc.” From this passage we 
are surely warranted in concluding that there was no 
ecclesiastical use of organs in the time of Aquinas 
It is alleged that Marinus Sanutus, who lived about 
a. n. 1290, was the first that brought the use ol 
wind organs into churches, and hence he received the 
name of Torcellus. In the East the organ was in 
nse in the emperors' courts, probably from the time 
of Julian, but never has either the organ or any 
other instrument been employed in public wonlifp 
in Eastern churches; nor is mention of instruments 
music found in all their liturgies ancient or modem. 

Towards the time of the Reformation, a general 
partiality for sacred music prevailed throughout 
Europe, owing, aa is generally supposed, to the en¬ 
couragement which Pope Leo X. gave to the culri 
vat ion of the ait* It is no doubt true that Leo woe 
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iiinwelf • skilful musician, and attached a high im¬ 
portance to the ait as lending interest, solemnity, 
and effect to the devotional services of the Romish 
church. But to no single individual can he traced 
the prevailing love for sacred music in the sixteenth 
century, for besides Loo X., we find Charles V. in 
Germany, Francis I. in France, and Henry VIIf. in 
England, all of them countenancing sacred music, 
and treating musicians at tltcir court with peculiar 
favour. 

At the Reformation the greater part of the ser¬ 
vices of tlte Romish church was sung to musical 
notes, aud on the occasion of great festivals the 
choral service was performed with great pomp by a 
numerous choir of men aud boys. That abuses of 
(he most flagrant kind had found their way into this 
department of Romish worship is beyond a doubt, 
as the council of Trent found it necessary to issue a 
decree on the subject, in which they plainly state, 
tltat in the celebration of the mass, hymns, some of 
a profane, and others of a lascivious nature, had 
crept into the service, and given great scandal to 
professors of the truth. By this decree, the council, 
while it arranged the choral service on a proper 
footing, freeing it from all extraneous matter, gave it 
also a sanction which it had hitherto wanted. From 
this time the Church of Home began to display that 
profound veneration for choral music which site has 
continued to manifest down to the present da)'. 

The Protestants at the Reformation differed on 
the subject of sacred music. The Lutherans in great 
measure adopted the Romish ritual, retained the 
choral service, and adhered to the use of the organ 
and other instruments. Some of the Reformed 
churches differed more widely from Home than 
others. Calvin introduced a plain metrical psalmody; 
selecting for use in churches the Version of the 
Psalms by Marat, which he divided into small pur 
tions and appointed to be sung in public worship. 
This Psalter was bound up with the Geneva Cate¬ 
chism. When the Reformation was introduced into 
England, Hehry VIII., himself a musician of consi¬ 
derable celebrity, showed his partiality for tlio choral 
service by retaining it. Tlte cathedral musical ser¬ 
vice of the Reformed Church of England was, framed 
by Johu Marbeck of Windsor, in a form little differ¬ 
ent from that which is at present in use. It is a 
curious iact that the ancient foundations of conven¬ 
tual, cathedra], and collegiate churches make no 
provision for an organist, but simply for canons, 
minor canons, and choristers. 

The first Act of Uniformity, passed in the reign 
of Edward VI., allowed the clergy either to adopt 
the plain metrical psaimady of the Calvinists, «r to 
persevere in the use of the choral service. The mu¬ 
sical part of Queen Elisabeth’s Littogy is said to 
liave been a r ra n g ed by Parker, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. The Puritans, however, objected strongly 
to the cathedral rites, particularly “ the toesing the 
Psalms from one side to the other,” as Cart wight tar- | 


castically describes the musical service, and which 
was regarded as inconsistent with that beautiful sim¬ 
plicity which ought ever to characterise the ordi¬ 
nances of Iltvine worship. The assaults made by the 
Puritans upon the musical, as well as other portions 
of the cathedral service, were answered with great 
ability and power by Richard Honker, in hie famous 
work on 4 Ecclesiastical Polity,’ the first four books 
of which appeared in lffi!4, and (ho fifth in 1597 
From the appearance nf this masterly defence of the 
Polity of the Church of England, down to the pre 
sent day, no materia) change has taken place iu the 
musical service of that church. The Lutheran and 
Episcopal churches, both in Europe and America, 
have also u solemn music service, while the Re¬ 
formed churches, including; the Presbyterian and In¬ 
dependent, have a plain selection of melodies, to 
which the metrical Psalms, Pnruphruses, and llyntns 
are set, some churches with, hut the greater uuinbei 
without, instrumental music. There ir almost uni¬ 
versally a precentor or leader of the sacred mu¬ 
sic iu the congregation, and in some eases a select 
choir or liand of male and female voices, wliile the 
whole congregation is expected to engage in this 
solemn pail of the devotional exercises of the sanc¬ 
tuary. For a nmnlier of years jiast, while Romish 
churches in Europe and America have made a gor¬ 
geous display of their musical service, which is per¬ 
formed by regularly trained musicians, vocal and 
instrumental, the Protestant churches liave aroused 
themselves to a more careful training of their whole 
congregations in the art of sacred mimic, that this 
interesting and impressive jiart of Divine worship 
may bo conducted both with melody of the voice and 
of the heart unto the Lord. 

ML'SlMOlvS, festivals celebrated in honour of the 
dead among some of the native tribes of Central 
Africa. 

M (J SORITES, a superstitious sect of Jews, who 
are said to have reverenced mts and mice. The ori¬ 
gin of this peculiarity is to be found in an event 
which is narrated in I Sam. vi. The Philistines liad 
taken away the ark of the covenant, am] detained 
it in their country for seven months, during which 
time the Lord in auger had sent among them a 
plague of mice, which destroyed the fruits of the 
ground. Under the dread inspired by this Divine 
judgment upon their laud they restored the ark, and, 
by the advice of their priests and diviners, they pre¬ 
pared as a trespass-offering to the God of Israel five 
golden emerods and five golden mice. Perverting 
this solemn incident of Old Testament history the 
sect seems to have entertained a superstitious venera¬ 
tion for mice and rats. 

MU8PELLHEIM, lU sphere or abode of light 
in the ancient Scandinavian cosmogony. It was in 
the southern region, and waa too luminous and glow¬ 
ing to tie entered by those who are not indigenous 
there. It is guarded by Surtur, who rite on ita 
l (orders bearing a flaming falchion, and at the end 
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the world lie a hall issue forth to combat, and shall 
vanquish all the gods, and consume the universe 
with fire. 

MUSSULMANS, a term used, like Moslem, to 
denote the whole body of the Faithful who believe 
in the Koran. 

MUTA. SooTacita. 

MIJTBVKL, the president or chiet ruler of a 
Mohammedan mosque in Turkey, into whose hands 
the revenue is regularly paid. 

MIJ-TSOO-PO, the tutelary goddess both of 
women and sailors, worshipped with great reverence 
among the Chinese, ller worship was introduced 
some centuries ago into the Celestial Umpire; and 
she so alrikingly resembles the Virgin Mary of the 
Humanists, that the Chinese at Macao call her 
Santa Maria tit China, lioly Mother of China. The 
sailors especially make her an object of adoration; 
and tltcre are very few juuks that have not an image 
of her on board. She is also accompanied by very 
dismal satellites, the executors of her behests. 

MUTUNUS, a deity among the ancient Homans, 
who averted evil from the city and commonwealth 
of Home. He was identical with the Phallus or Pria- 
piu, who chiefly delivered from the power of demons. 
Mutunus had a temple inside the walls of Home, 
which existed until the time of Augustus, when 
it was removed outside. ’ 

MWETYI, a Great Spirit venerated by the She* 
kani and Haktile people in Southern Guinea. The 
following account of him is given by Mr. Wilson in 
his ‘Western Africa:' “ Ho is supposed to dwell in 
the bowels of the earth, but comes to the surface of 
tho ground at stated Hensons, or when summoned on 
any special business. A large, Hat house, of pecu¬ 
liar form, covered with dried plantain-leaves, is 
erected in the middle of the village for the tempo¬ 
rary sojourn of this spirit, and it is from this that he 
gives forth his oracular answers. The house is 
always kept perfectly dark, and no one is jiormittcd 
to enter it, except, those who have been initiated into 
til the mysteries of the order, which includes, how¬ 
ever, almost tho whole of tho adult male imputation 
of the village. Strange noises issue forth from this 
dark den, not unlike the growling of a tiger, which 
the knowing ones interpret to suit their own pur¬ 
poses. The women and children are kept in a state 
of constant trepidation by his presence; and, no 
doubt, one of the chief ends of the ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the visits of this mysterious being is to 
keep tho women and children in a state of subordi¬ 
nation. He is the great African Blue Beard whom 
every woman and child in the country holds in the 
utmost dread. Every boy, from the age of fourteen 
to oighteen years, » initiated into all the secrets per¬ 
taining to this Great Spirit. The term of disciple* 
ship is continued for a year or more, during which 
period they arc subjected to a good deal of rough 
treatment—such, undoubtedly, aa make a lasting 
impression both upon their physical and mental na¬ 


tures, and preveut them from divulging (he secrets 
of the order. At the time of matriculation a vow is 
imposed, such as refraining from a particular article 
of food or drink, aud is binding for life. 

“ When Mwetyi is about to retire from a viDage 
where he has been discharging his manifold func¬ 
tions, the women, children, and any strangers who 
may be there at the time, are required to leave tin. 
village. What ceremonies are performed at tho 
time of his dismissal is known, of counsc, only to the 
initiated. 

“ When a covenant is aliout to be formed among 
the different tribes, Mtnebfi is always invoked as a 
witness, and is commissioned with the duty of visit 
ing vengeance upon the party who shall violate tho 
engagement. Without this their national treaties 
would have little or no force. When a law is passed 
which the people wish to he especially binding, they 
invoke the vengeance of Mwetyi upon every trans¬ 
gressor, and this, as a general tiling, is ample guar¬ 
antee for its observance. The Mpongwe people 
sometimes call in the Shekanis to aid them, through 
the agency of this Great Kpirit, to gi't sanctify and 
authority to their laws.” 

MYCALE38I A, a surname of the goddess Deme¬ 
ter, derived from Mycalessus in Ikcotia, where she 
was worshipped. 

MYE3I3, a name sometimes applied to Baptism 
in the early Christian church, because it was the 
ordinance by which men were admitted to all tho 
sacred rites and iiij stories of the Christian religion. 

MYIAGKOS, a hero who was invoked at the fes¬ 
tival of Athena, celebrated at Atiphero, as the pro¬ 
tector against Hies. 

MYLITTA, a name which, according to Herodo¬ 
tus, was given by the Assyrians to the goddess 
Aphrodite, as the generative principle in nature. 

MYRTLE, a tree very commonly found in Judea. 
It was accounted an emblem of peace, and hence, in 
tho vision of Zcchariah, the angel who was commit¬ 
ted to deliver promises of the restoration of Jeru- 
snlevn is placed among myrtle trees. Josephus 
relates that at the feast of tabernacles the Jews car¬ 
ried in their hands branches of myrtle. Herodotus 
states that among the Persians the individual who 
was engaged in offering sacrifices wore a tiara en¬ 
riched with myrtle. This tree was sacred to Venue 
among the ancient Homans. That goddess, accord¬ 
ingly, was represented with a garland of myrtll on 
her head, and a branch of myrtle in her hand. In 
the symbolic language of Pagan antiquity, the myr¬ 
tle was an emblem of love, marriage, and immortality. 
Among the ancient Greeks, accordingly, the young 
maifien was crowned on her marriage day with 
wreatha of myrtle leaves. * 

MYS1A, a surname of the ancient Grecian god¬ 
dess Demeter, and also of the goddess Artemis, under 
which site ms worshipped near Sparta. The term 
Myna is also applied to a festival celebrated by the 
ndtabiMiRte of Peltate in lion jur of Demeter. This 
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' least lasted for seven days. During the first two 
j days the solemnities were observed by both men and 
' women; on tho third day the women alone per- 
; fonned certain mysterious rites throughout the 
, night; and on the two last days the men returned to 
tiie festival, and the remainder of the time was 
passed in merriment and raillery. 

MY&TAS, those who were initiated into the lesser 
Eekusinian Mysteries (which see'. 

MYSTAGOG1A, communion in the sacred mys¬ 
teries, a term applied by Chrysostom, Tlieoduret, 
and others to the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. 

MYSTAGOGITS, the high-priest of the Elettsi- 
nian goddess Ceres, who conducted the celebration 
of her mysteries and the initiation of the MysUr. 
See Hikuoimiant?. 

MYSTERIES, mystic festivals among the. ancient 
Fagans, consisting of sacrifices and ceremonies which 
were performed in secret, or during the night, and 
to which only the initiated were admitted. In all 
ages, and among all nations, certain religious rites 
have been hidden from the multitude, ami thus 
clothed, in their estimation, with a secret grandeur. 
Such obi-ervaucts may he traced hack to a very re¬ 
mote age of Grecian history, and were probably 
intended to keep up the remembrance of tho religion 
of a still more ancient period. 

The most celebrated mysteries of the ancient 
Greeks wore the Cabeirui and the 
Other mysteries of an inferior description belonged 
to different divinities, and were peculiar to certain 
localities. Cases of profanation of tho mysteries 
were tried by a court consisting only of persons who 
were themselves initiated. Such mysteries as were 
j found among the Greeks were unknown to the Ro- 
| mans ; and even those mystic rites which wore eon- 
i nocted with certain festivals were plainly of foreign 
origin. Thus the l{<icchminl!a of the Romans were 
! drawn from the Diowj.mt of the Greeks. 

, From the sacredness attached lo Fagan., to* si cries, 
the early Christians threw a similar air of hidden 
grandeur over certain holy rites, by concealing them J 
| from the world generally. This remark particu- j 
1 larly applies to the holemn ordinances of l/iptism | 
j and the Lord’s Supper, to which tho term tiij/»teru , » 
i was specially attached. Hence the introduction into 
I the primitive Christian church of the Arcam Djs- 
| nrliNA (which see). In apostolic limes, and those 
' immediately succeeding the age of the apostles, no 
such practice seems to have existed as that of con¬ 
cealing the sacred mysteries from tho knowledge of 
the Catechummt. The first writer who mentions 
this marked difference between Catechumens and the 
faithful is Tertullian. There is no appearance, a* 
Romish writers would allege, that the worahip of 
j saints and images was included among the mysteries, 
j On the contrary, they seem to lave been limited to 
| these specific points: (1.) The mode of admioister- 
! ing baptism; (2.) The unction of chrism or confix- 
I ii. 


nation; (3.) The ordination of priests; (4.) The j; 
mode of celebrating the enchorial; (5.) The liturgy ' j 
or divine service of tho church; (C.) And for some " 
time the mystery of the Trinity, the Creed, and the ’ i 
Lord’s Fraycr. The Romish church regards the 
euclmrist as more especially a mystery in couse- 1 
tpicuco of the doctrine which they hold, that tlm ; 
elements of bread and wine are transubstantiated into , 
the real body, blood, soul, and divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘j 

MYSTERIES, theatrical representations made, by 
the priests in the dark ages, of the events recorded In 
Scripture, that they might he brought more clearly : t 
and impressively before the minds of the unlearned ■! 
multitude. Two series of these mysteries have been 
lately published from old nmnuseripts, namely, the ■: 
Tmvnley mysteries performed by tlm monks of 
Woodelmreh near Wake field; and the, Coventry 
mysteries by the Gray Friars of that ancient city. 
Doth these, series of mysteries liogm with the cron- ' 
tiou and end with the general jiid;'iiniil. 

MYSTICAL TAIILE, a name applied by Chry¬ 
sostom to the Communion Tahi.e (whieh see)! 

MYSTICAL VEILS, an expre<sion sometimes 
used by early Christian writers to denote the ham'- ! 
ings which separated the chancel from the rest of ;; 
tlm church. i i 

MYSTICS, a class of men found in every age of the ■ 
world, who, whether philosophers or divines, have pro¬ 
fessed not only to be. initiated into hidden mysteries, 
hut to be the subjects of a divine manifestation to 
their intuition or self-consciousness. Almost in- J. 

finitely varied are the forms of thought and modes ol 
action in which mysticism has been developed in dil- 
ferent periods and among different nations. It has ; ' 
appeared in the loftiest abstract speculation, and in 
Dm grossest mid most sensuous idolatry'. It has min¬ 
gled itself up with Theism, Atheism, and Faiilheism. 

Mr. Vaughan, in ids * Hours with the Mystics,* di¬ 
vides this extravagant class of religionist < info three 
classes, the 77 rn/mtl.rlir, Thmsopltir, and Thturyir. 
Uwhr the first ekes, or the Tlieopatbelie, are in- 
eluded all those who resign themsclv'-s in a passivity 
more or less absolute to an imagined divine manifes¬ 
tation. The Theosnpliisls again are those who form 
a theory of God, or of the works of God, which has 
not reason but an inspiration of their own for its 
basis. And, finally, the Theurgh: rln-s of my sties 
includes all who claim supernatural powers generally 
through converse with the world of spirits. 

Minds predisposed to mysticism have been fount) 
m every age and in every country. The earliest my» 
ticWm, that of India, os exhibited in tbc Diiagavat 
G ita f which sec), appears not in a rudimental and ini 
tial form, Imt full-developed and as complete as it ha> 
ever manifested itself in modem Christendom. Tlw 
Jewish mystics are to be. found at an early period 
among the ascetic Therapeula, a sect similar to the 
Eutena. “ The soul of man," said they, “ is divine, and \ 
his highest wisdom is to become as much as porsible a ! i 
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si rangin' to the body with its embamiMHiig appetites. 

; (lull lets breathed into man from heaven a portion of 
I Ilia own divinity. That which is divine is indivisi¬ 
ble. It may bn extended, but it is incapable of so- 
! jnuMti'iii. Consider bow vast is the range of our 
thought ovit ilm pad nwl the future, the heavens 
! ami the cirtli. Tin's alliance with an upper world, 
of which wo are conscious, would he impossihlu, were 
not the Hun! of man an indivisible portion of that 
!' divine and blessed Spirit. Contemplation of the 
| Divine Kssencc is the noldest exercise of man; it is 
j the only means of attaining to the highest truth ami 
: virtue, and therein to behold God is the consumma¬ 
tion of our happiness here." 

Jewish mysticism, combined with the profound 
philosophy of 1’lato, gave rise to the Nco-lMa- 
tonist school, which, as shown in the teaching of 
Plotinus, its founder, was thoroughly mystical. The 
! mystic, according to this Heel, contemplates the 
, divine perfortimis in liimself; and in the ecstatic 
j, state, individuality, memory, lime, space, phenomo- 
j iml contradictions and logical distinctions, all vanish, 
j In flu; sixth century, Mysticism was strongly do- 
i; veloped in the writings of Dionysius the Areopagile, 
|i who sought to accommodate to Christianity the 
1, theosophy of the Neo IMatonist school. The Greek 
theory compels Dionysius virtually to deny the ex- 
:' istence of evil. “ All that exists," says Mr. Vaughan, 

i, in describing the Kent intents of Dionysius, “here 

, | gards as a symbolical manifestation of the mtper- 
existent. What w« call creation is the divine alle- 
!,' gory. In nature, in Scripture, in tradition. Gml is 
j revealed only in figure. This sacred imagery should 

j, ’ be studied, hut. in such study we are still far from 
i any adequate cognizance of the Divine Nature. God 
j is above all negation and affirmation : in Him such 
I contraries are at once identified and transcended. 

I Hut by negation we approach most nearly to a true 

apprehension of what He is. 

, “ Negation and affirmation, accordingly, constitute 

the two opposed and vet simultaneous methods ho 
lays down for the knowledge of the Infinite. These 
two paths, the Via iViy/uO'm (or Apophatica) and 
the Via Ajfirtmttmt tor Cataphalica) constitute the 
foundation of ltis mysticism. They arc distinguished 
and elaborated in every part of his writings. The 
positive is the descending process. In the path 
j downward from God, through inferior existences, the 
I Divine Doing tnay be said to have many names:— 
j i the negative method is one of ascent; in that, God 
i | is regarded as nameless, the inscrutable Anonymous. 

J The symbolical or visible is thus opposed, in the 
! l'latonist style, to the mystical or ideal. To assert 
: i anything concerning a God who is above all aflirma- 
I tion is to speak in figure—to veil him. The more 
I : you deny concerning Him, the more of such veils do 
you remove. He compares the negative method of 
' speaking concerning tho Supreme to the operation of 
; the sculptor, who strikes off fragment after fragment 
, } i of the mat hie, aud progresses by diminution." 


Romanism in the Middle Ages presents its with 
several specimens of contemplative mystics, who, in 
the seclusion of the monastery, speculated so boldly 
that they fell into the wildest extravagance. One of 
the most favourable examples of this mediaeval ten¬ 
dency, is to be found in Bernard of Clairvaux, who 
goes so far as to identify his own thoughts with the 
mind of God. Full of monastic prepossessions, he 
spurns the flesh and seeks to rise by abstraction and 
elevated meditation to the immediate vision of hea¬ 
venly things. He denounces reason and the dialec¬ 
tics of the schools; but Honaventura in the thir¬ 
teenth, ami Gorton in the fifteenth century, strove to 
reconcile mysticism with scholasticism. 

In the fellowships and spiritual associations which 
existed in the Netherlands and Germany throughout 
the thirteenth and part of the fourteenth centuries, 
mysticism wa- a predominant elmnent, chiefly in the 
form of mystical pantheism. This, indeed, was the 
cutnmon bad-, of the doctrine found among the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit. Their fundamental 
principle, that God is the being of all beings, the 
only real existence, unavoidably led them to consider 
all things without exception as comprised in him, and 
even the meanest creature as participant of the divine 
nature and life. God, however, is chiefly present 
where there is mind, and consequently in man. In 
the human soul there is an uncreated and eternal 
principle, namely, the intellect, in virtue of wlich h» 
resembles mid is one with God. Such mystical doc¬ 
trines were partially a revi\ul of the tenets of the 
Amalririann and David of Dinanto. The iient re¬ 
markable of the pantheistic mystics of the lnrdiicval 
period was Henry Kckart, who elaborated the doc¬ 
trines of the Beghftrds into a regular sprcul.uive 
system. The following brief epitome of bis doctrines 
is given by Dr. I'lhnami in bis ‘Reformers before 
t lie Reformation “God is the Being, that is, the 
solid, true, universal, and necessary being. He alone 
exists, for he lias the existence of all things in him¬ 
self. All out of him is semblance, and cxkte only 
in as far as it is in God, or is God. The nature of 
God, exalted above every relation or mode [write), 
aud for that reason unutterable and nameless, is not, 
however, mere abstract being (according to the doc¬ 
trine of Amalric), or dead substance; but it is spirit, 
the highest reason, thiuking, knowing, and making 
itself known. The property most peculiar to God 
is thinking, and it is by exerting it upon himself tliat 
he first becomes God; then the Godhead— the hid¬ 
den darkness—the simple and silent basis of the 
Divine Being actually is God. God proceeds out 
of himself, and this is the eternal generation of the 
Son,‘and is necessarily founded in the Divine essence. 
In the Son, or creative word, however, God also gives 
birth to all things, and as his operation, being iden¬ 
tical with his thinking, is without time, so creation 
takes place in an ‘everlasting now.’ God lias no 
existence without the world, and the world, being 
ltis existence in another mode, is eternal with him 
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The creatures, although tl»c-y be in a manner set out 
of God. are yet not separated from him ; for other¬ 
wise God would be bounded by somethin*; external 
to himself. Much more the distinction in God is one 
which is continually doing itself away. By the Son, 
who is one with God, all things are in God, ami that 
which is in God t# God himself. In this manner it 
may bo affirmed that '"all things are God,’ as truly its 
that • God is all things.’ In this sense also, every 
created object, as being in God. is good. 

. “ According to this the whole creation is a mani¬ 

festation of the Deity; every creature bears upon it 
a • stamp of the Ditine nature,’a retleetion of the 
eternal godhead; indeed, every creature is ‘ full of 
God.’ All that is ditine, however, when situate 
forth from the Divine Being, necessarily strives to 
return back to its source, seeks to lay aside its fiui- 
tuile, and from a state of division to re enter into 
unity. Hence all ciealed things have, a deep and 
painful yearning ni’ter union with God. in untroulileil 
rest. It is only when God. after hating, by tie’ 
Son, passed out of himself into a diilerent imaln of 
existence, i •’turns bv love, which is the. Holy Spit it, 
into himself once more, that the Divine Being is per 
footed in the Trinity, and ho 1 rests with himself and 
with all the creatures.'" 

To this Pantheistic, Mysticism was opposed a lets 
noxious kind of mysticism which reared itself on the 
basis of Christian T/irhuu. The chief representative 
"of this theistieal mysticism is ltiiv.-brook, by wlms-n 
c(forts the mystical tendency in the Netherlands and 
Germany underwent a complete revolution. The sys¬ 
tem of this able and excellent writer, in so far as it 
afe.c.ts life, is thus sketched by Ullmann : “ Man, hav¬ 
ing proceeded from God, is destined to return, mill be¬ 
come one with him again. This oneness, however, 
is not to he understood as meaning that we become 
wholly identified with him, and lose onr own being 
as creatures, for that is an impossibility. What it i . 
to be understood os meaning is, that we are conscious 
of being wholly in God, and at the none tine also 
wholly in nursilves; that we are united with God, 
and yet at the same time remain difereut from Him. 
Man ought to be conformed to God and to hear les 
likeness. But this he pan do only in so far as it is 
practicable, and it is practicable only in as far as be 
does not cease to be himself anti a creature. Fur 
God remains always God,and never becomes a crea¬ 
ture ; the creature always a creature, and never loses 
its own being ns smelt. Man, when giving himself 
up with perfect love to God, ia in union with him, 
but be no sooner again acts, than he feels big distinct¬ 
ness from God, and that he is another being. Tim* 
ne flows into God, and flows hack again info ♦iim- 
self. The former state of oneness with, and the lat¬ 
ter state of difference from, Ilim, arc both enjoined 
by God, and betwixt the two subsists that con¬ 
tinual annihilation in love which constitutes our 
felicity." 

Genoa, himself a mystic, attempted to involve 


Kuvsbroek in the same charge of pmithei-tienl mysti¬ 
cism which attaches to Henry Kckart. Them-in- 
sation, however, ia without foundation. The mysti 
eistn of Kuvsbroek, which had the double advantage 
of being at once contemplative and practical, was 
thoroughly thi is!leal in its character, and its in¬ 
fluence was extensively felt. Through Gerhard 
Grout the practical mysticism was propagated in tlm 
Xethfijiinds; through .lohti Tiudcr tint contempla¬ 
tive and spiritual in Germany. From this period, 
that is from the middle of tin; fourteenth century, 

V” find in Germany a continuous chain of traditional 
mysti, bin reaching down lo the ltclbrmmion, and by 
means of its niort di.-tim-nished productions exerting 
the greatest ii.ilucti’-i: ej ”ii the mind of I.other. « j. 
On- f atuve which is conmion to all the mediaeval! 1 
mystics, and which pervnd-h tin- writings of Thomas] 

:i Kilupis. is, |hat they look tip- n <>neneis with God, 
attained by mean' ol the annihilation of self, as t ha 1 
summit ot all perf-i lion. Ilcmy Sus*>, whose in vs > 
ticism assumed a podical ch.-tractor. gives utter- 4 
mice |o bis sentiments in a single sculcni c : " A meek 
man must b" deformed front the mature, eonfonned 
to Gliiisl, and tram formed to Doily.' 1 John Tauter, 
another devout mystic, and ulm, by his sermons, tx 
creised a most rcmaiknble inlliicncc upon the popu¬ 
lar mind, unfold" hi" opinions in a few scutem-s. 

11 Man, a* a creature originating directly from G*-d, 
who is one, longs lo return, according to his capa¬ 
city’, back to the undivided unity. The efflux (lives 
again to in come a reflux: and only when all things' 
in him have become wholly one in and with God, 
does bo find e ntile peace and pi l icet test. Tins' 1 
means to this end, are lo rise above hum- and sen-, 
totality, corporeal and natural powers, all dis-inm, 
figures and imagery, nod thus fried (inui (be n-ea-j 
lures, In seel, hod solely nod directly, ,-piiit with, 
spirit, end heart to beau. Tin divine, pet feel life’ 
ran become ours only win n we die within, and rensu 
to lie olirtehe*. Bill this cannot lie etiictid by tbit 
power of natme. It imet be done by grace, and 
through the mediation of Christ. What bclonga to 
God by nature, man must airpiire by gime. To 
tl i.< end the path ni of f'hrist has been given to him. 

A* .Ic’-iis came from the Father, and Mures to the - 
Father again, so is this tin; ib. tiuat' .n of every 
man. As <’Ini't do d a bodily death and r--- '• again ^ 
from tlm dead, *” iniet every man spiritually di« 
and revive, in order wholly to live in and with God. 
The image: of Christ. However, wlmh must be en¬ 
graved on the bean, is tie* likeie s* not of what ia 
created mid visible, but of what is noble, ilivinn, and 
rational in'be Son of God, the God-n.au. J I*; who 
has tins image in ids henit is never without Gcal, 
and, wherever God is a: all. there hr ia wholly. Such 
n man aeoitiesee* fully in the divine will, rutsigns 
himself entirely to God, stand* in bottomless pa¬ 
tience, humility, and love, and herein enjoys perfect 
blessedness." The writing* of John Tauler were, 
afterward* highly prized, not only by Luther and < 
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i Melancthon, but also by some Romish divines of the 
\highest celebrity. 

Among the mystical writing* winch prepared the 
way for the Reformation, a conspicuous place must 
bo assigned to a small anonymous treatise, which 
appeared in the fourteenth century, under the name 
of • Deutsche Throiogie,' or German Theology. To 
' this homely lmt admirable volume Luther lay under 
the deepest obligations. “Next to the Bible and 
St. Augustine," he says, “ from no book with which 
1 have met have I learned more of what God, Christ, 
man, and all things, are." The sound theology 
which pervades the work, though clothed in a 
somewhat mystical garb, couveyod much light to 
tho Reformer’s mind. The fundamental thought 
which the book contains is thus described by Ull- 
inann : “ If tho creature recognise itself in the im¬ 
mutable Good, and as one therewith, and live and 
act in this knowledge, then it is itself good and per¬ 
fect. But if, on tho contrary, the creature revolt 
from that Good, it is then evil. AH sin consists in 
apostatising from tho supreme and perfect Good, in 
making self an object, and in supposing that it is 
something, and that wo derive from it any sort of 
benefit, sucb as existence, or life, or knowledge, or 
ability. This the devil did, and it was by this alone 
ho fell. His presuming that lie too was something, 
and that something was his, his ‘ 1’ and his ‘ me,' 
and his ‘my’ and his ‘mine,’ were ids apostac.y and 
fall. In tho self-same way Adam also fell. Eating 
the apple was not the cause of his fall, hut his arro¬ 
gating to self itis ' /' and ‘ me' and 1 mine.’ But for 
this, even if lie had oaten seven apples, he would not 
have fallen. Because of it, however, lie must have 
fallen, although he had not tasted the one. Bo is it 
with every man, in whom tho same tiling is repeated 
a hundred times. But in what way may this apos- 
tacy and general fall bo repaired ? Tho way is for 
man to come out of self (isolation as a creature), and 
eutor into God. In order to this, two parties must con¬ 
cur, God and man. Man cannot do it without God; 
and God could not do it without man. And, there¬ 
fore, it behoved God to take upon him human na¬ 
ture and to become man, in order that man might 
become God. This once took place in the most 
perfect way in Christ, and as every man should be¬ 
come by grace wliat Clirist was by nature, it ought 
to be repeated in every man, and in myself among 
the rest. For were God to be humanised in all other 
men, and all others to be deified in him, and wore 
this not to take place in me, my fall would not be 
repaired. In tliat way Christ restores wiiat was lost 
by Adam. By Adam Came selfishness, and with it 
disobedience, all evil, and corruption. By Christ, in 
virtue of his pure and divine life transfusing itself 
into men, come the annihilation of selfishness, obe¬ 
dience, and union with God, and therein every good 
thing, peace, heaven, and blessedness." 

The 'Deutsche Theologte,’ which thus unfolded 
Protestant truth clearly before the Reformation, 


lias since 1621 been inscribed in the Romish index 
of prohibited books; while on the part of Protestant, 
but especially Lutheran divines, it lias always been 
held in the highest estimation. At the instigation, 
of Staupitz, Luther burned an edition of this populat 
work, with a preface written by his own hand. 
Staupitz was himself a mystic, but bis mysticism 
was of a more thoroughly practical character than 
those writers of the same class who had preceded 
him; and among all the contemporaries of Luther 
none had a more powerful influence iu tho spiritual * 
development of the great Reformer. 

The medimval mysticism in its gradual progress 
from a mere poetical sentiment to a speculative sys¬ 
tem, and thence to a living, practical power, led men 
steadily forward towards tho Reformation. In the 
view of Scholasticism, Christianity was an objcctivo 
phenomenon, but in the view of Mysticism it was an 
inward life. The former pointed to the church ns the 
only procuring means of salvation, but the latter 
pointed directly to God, and aimed at being one with 
him. The one concerned itself chiefly with a gor¬ 
geous hierarchy, outward forms, and necessarily 
ellicncious sacraments; the other was mainly occu¬ 
pied with having Christ formed in the soul, the hope 
of glory. Tho Reformers therefore could not fail to 
sympathise fur more deeply witli the teachings of tho 
Mystics than of the Schoolmen. Though an excep¬ 
tional elass, the Mystics possessed, witli all their ex¬ 
travagances, morn of the truth of God than could bo 
found within the wide domains of the Roman church. 
But while Luther and his brother Reformers learned 
much from the Mystics, their theology went fur be¬ 
yond the doctrines of Mysticism. During the fif¬ 
teenth century indeed, the Scripture clement was 
gradually supplanting the Mystical in the religion «t 
the times. The Bible began to displace the School¬ 
men at the universities. Both in Germany and the 
Netherlands arose several able am! orthodox divines, 
with whom the Word of God was brought into 
greater prominence than it had been for centuries as 
the standard of their teaching. 

- Meanwhile Mysticism, which had been training 
men in tho West for a great religious revolution, 
sprung up and spread rapidly also in the East. No 
sooner had the doctrines of Islttm been proclaimed 
by the great Arabian Prophet, than a class of Mys- 
, tics appeared who revolted against tlio letter of the 
Koran in the name of the Spirit, and baldly urged 
their claims to a supernatural intercourse with the 
Deity. For several centuries Persia was the chief 
seat of a body of Mohammedan Mystics, who are 
known by the name of Sufie; and the writings of 
theft poets during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies are deservedly admired by every student of 
Oriental literature. These Eastern Mystics sought, 
and in some eases claimed, an immediate know¬ 
ledge of God by the direct exercise of the intui 
live faculty, which is a ray of Deity, and beholds 
Essence. Hence the indifference which they uni 
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| formly exhibited to. *11 the various forma of poai- 
j tive religion. Self-abandonment and sulf-anuihjLJa- 
I tion formed the highest ambition of the Sifi, He is 
; bound wholly to lose sight of hia individuality; fy 
j mystical death he begins to live. The more extra* 
| vagant among these,Persian mystics claimed identity 
i with God, and denied alt distinction between good 
j and evil. They held the sins of the Sufi to be 
j dearer to God than the obedience of other men, and 
j iiis impiety more acceptable than their faith. The 
* Sufism of the East lias continual uumodiliud in its 
j character down to the present day, and is actually at 
this moment on the increase in Persia, liotivilhstaiul- 
; ing the inveterate hatred which tho other Moham- 
' medaiiB bear to its adherents. See Sms. 

In the West, Mysticism has undergone no small 
: modification since tho Reformation in the six¬ 
teenth century. No sooner was the great Pro¬ 
testant principle announced by Luther that the 
' Scriptures are tho sufficient standard of Christian 


truth, than Traditionalism and Mysticism alike fell 
before it. Oral tradition and individual intuition 
. were lmth of them rejected ns infallible, guides in an 
, inquiry after truth. Hut while such was the general 
! fato of mysticism among the Reformed, it broke forth 
i; in the most extravagant forms among the Zwickau 
; | prophets, and tho various sects of Anabaptists who 
! appeared in the Low Countries and different parts 
j; of Germany. Thus, as Mr. Vaughan has well said : 
| “ By the mystic of the fourteenth century, the way 
of the Reformation was in great part prepared; by 
the mystic of the sixteenth century it was hindered 
and imperilled." The wild fanaticism of the Ana- 
iiaitists (which sec), was alleged to he a practical 
refutation of the alleged right of every man to tho 
1 exercise of private judgment; and though Luther, 
Melancthon, Zwingli, ami Ballinger exposed the fal¬ 
lacy of such an objection, yet for a time the work of 
, reform was undoubtedly retarded thereby, 
j 1 In the beginning of the seventeenth century, mys- 
, ticism took an entirely new direction. 14 hh«rto its 
i j great efforts bad been put forth to reach union, and 
;; even identity with God. Now, however, it began to 
I ! seek a supernatural acquaintance with the works of 
I' God. The leader of this movement was Jaccjb Beh- 
; men. It is true be bad learned much from the 
theurgists who preceded him, particularly Cornelius 
I: Agrippa and Paracelsus, but the grand source of the 
j! knowledge which he professed to communicate in 
; his mystical writings, was an inward illumination, 

J which he claimed to have received from the Spirit 
! of God, whereby he became minutely acquainted 
; with the essence*, properties, aud uses of all the ob- 
| iects in nature. (See Behhejubts.) Then folfcwed 
{ in the same track of mysticism the Rosicrucians and 
j Freemasons, and secret societies which abounded so 
1 much in the eighteenth century, 
j Protestantism has had its mystics, and so also has 
| Romanism. Ip Famed, in the sixteenth century, 
j appeared St. Francis de Sales, and in Spain, St. 
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Theresa and St, John of the Cross; all of them 
making their mystical doctrines subservient to the 
interests of Mother, church. “ Nowhere," says Mr. 
Vaughan, "is the duty of implicit self-surrender to 
the director or confessor more constantly inculcated 
than in the writings of Theresa aud Joint of the 
Cross, and nowhere are the inadequacy and mischief 
of the principle more apparent. John warns the 
mystic that his only safeguard against delusion lies 
in perpetual and unreserved appeal to his director. 
Theresa toll* us that whenever our Lord commanded 
her in prayer to do anything, and her confessor or¬ 
dered the opposite, tho Divine guide enjoined obe¬ 
dience to the human; and would influence the mind 
of the confessor afterward*, so that he was moved to 
counsel wlmt he bud before forbidden I Of course. 
For who knows what might come of it if enthusiast* 
were to have visions ami revelations on thuir own 
account? The director must draw after him these 
fiery and dangerous natures, as tho lion-leaders of 
an Indian pageantry conduct their charge, holding a 
chain him! administering opiates. The question be¬ 
tween the orthodox and the heterodox mysticism of 
the fourteenth century was really oue of theological 
doctrine. The same question in the. sixteenth and 
seventeenth wus simply one of eeclcslaatiral in¬ 
terests." 

According to the mystical doctrine of St. Theresa, 
there are four degrees of prayer: (t.) Simple Mental 
l'rayer. (2.) The Prayer of Quiet, called also Pure 
Contemplation. (3.) Tho Prayer of Union, called 
also Perfect Contemplation. (<1.) The Prayer of 
Rapture or Ecstasy. The raptures and visions of 
(bis female saint of Romanism have gained for her a 
high name. But the mysticism of .John of tho Cross 
wore a different aspect. lie delighted not in ecsta¬ 
tic prayer like Theresa, but in intense suffering. Hi* 
earnest prayer was, that not a day might pass in 
which lie did not suffer something. 

In the history of mysticism, tho seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was cliiolly distinguished by the Quietisl Contro¬ 
versy. The most remarkable exhibition of Quietism 
is to he found in the writings of Madame Uuyop. 
Thus when describing her experience she observes: 
"'Hie sold passing out of itself by dying to itself 
necessarily posse* into its divine object. Tin’s is the 
law of its transition. When it passes out of self, 
which is limited, and therefore is not God, and con¬ 
sequently is eml, it necessarily passe* into the un¬ 
limited and universal, which is God, and therefore is 
the true good. My own experience seemed to me 
to be a verification of ibis. My spirit, disenthralled 
from selfishness, became united with and lost in 
God, itij Sovereign, who attracted it more aud more 
to Himself. And this was so much the case, that 1 
couid seem to see and know God only, and not my¬ 
self. ... It was thus that my soul was lost in God, 
who communicated to it Ilia qualities, having drawn 
it out of all that it had of its own. ... 0 happy 
poverty, happy loss, happy nothing, which gives no 
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less than God Himself in bis own immensity,—no 
wore circumscribed to the limited manner of the 
creation, but always drawing it out of that to plunge 
it wholly into his divine Essence. Then the soul 
knows that all the states of self-pleasing visions, of 
intellectual illuminations, of ecstasies and raptures, of 
wlmtevvr value they might once have been, are now 
rather obstacles than advancements; and that they 
are not «f service in the state of experience which is 
far abut« them; because the state which has props 
or supports, which is the case with the merely illu¬ 
minated ami ecstatic state, rests in them in some 
degree, and has pain to lose them. But the soul 
cannot arrive at the state of which 1 am now speak¬ 
ing, without tho loss of all such supports and helps. 
. . . The soul is then so submissive, and perhaps 
we may say so passive,—that is to say, is so disposed 
equally to receive from the hand of God either good 
or evil,—as is truly astonishing. It receives both 
the one and the othe.r without any scllish emotions, 
letting them flow ami be lost ns they came." 

This quotation contains the substance of tho doc¬ 
trine which pervades the mystical writings of Madame 
Uuyon. Tho whole may he summed up in two 
words, “disinterested love," which she regarded as 
the perfection of holiness in tho heart of man. A 
similar, if not wholly identical doctrine, was incul¬ 
cated at the same period by MoUnos in Italy, in a 
book entitled ‘Tlio Spiritual Guide.’ Quietist opi¬ 
nions were now evidently on the advance in different 
countries of Europe, and among their supporters 
were some of tho most illustrious men of the day, 
of which it is sufficient to name Pcnelon, archbishop 
of Ciunbray. lint the high diameter for piety ami 
worth of the leading Quictists made them all the 
more obnoxious to tho Jesuits. Nor was the hostile 
spirit which was manifested towards the Quictists 
limited to the Jesuits alone; the celebrated liossuct 
also was one of the most bitter persecutors of Madame 
Uuyon, and succeeded in procuring the public con¬ 
demnation of her writings. 

Feneion was for a time conjoined with Bossuet in 
opposing Madame Uuyon, but all the while he was 
conscious that his own opinions did not materially 
differ from hers. At length, in 1G97, he openly 
avowed his sympathy with tho sentiments of tho 
Mystics in a work which, under the name of the 
‘ Maxims of tho Saints,’ was devoted to an inquiry 
as to the teaching of the church on the doctrines of 
pure love, of mystical union, and of perfection. The 
publication of this treatise gave rise to-a lengthened 
and angry controversy. Bossuet sought to invoke 
tho vengeance of the government upon his heretical 
brother, and he liad even hoped to call down upon 
him tho fulmiuations of the Pope. In the first otgect 
ho was successful; in the second he was, for a time 
at least, disappointed. A war of pamphlets and 
treatises now raged at Paris, the chief combatants 
boiug Bossuet on the one side, and Feneion on the 
ether. The ‘Maxims’ were censured by the Sor- 


bonue, and their author was persecuted by the King 
of France, but Pope Innocent XII. declined for a 
long time to pronounce* sentence of condemnation 
upon Feneion, of whom he had been accustomed to 
say, that lie had erred through excess of love to 
God. At length, with the Utmost reluctance, and 
in measured terms, he sent forth the long-expected 
anathema, and Feneion submitted to tho decision of 
the Komnn See. Madame Uuyon, after a long life 
of persecution, thirty-seven years of which were 
spent in prison, died in 1717. 

Among the Quictists of the seventeenth century 
may be mentioned Madame Bourignon and her ac¬ 
complished disciple Peter Poiret, (see Boerignon- 
ists,) as well as the fascinating mystic Madame de 
Krildcncr. England had its mystical votaries in tho 
earnest followers of George Fox, with whom the 
doctrine of the Inward Light was the central princi¬ 
ple of the gospel scheme. But the most extravagant 
of all the mystics of modem times is beyond all 
doubt Emanuel Swedenborg, the founder of the 
Church of the New Jerusalem. (See Sweoenbor- 
otANS.) One of the leading principles of this mysti¬ 
cal system is the doctrine of Correspondence, which 
declares every thing visible to have its appropriate 
spiritual reality. Another principle which lies at 
tho foundation of the Swedenburgian theory, is, that 
tho Word of God is holy in every syllable, and its 
literal sense is the basis of its spiritual and celestial 
meaning. 

Of the moro modern mystics, William Law may 
bo considered as the father, lie was a clergyman 
of the Church of England in tho last century; and 
tho doctrines which he and his followers held exhibit 
so strong a tendency to mysticism, that it may lie 
well to give an outline of his system; “ Mr. Law 
supposed that the material world was the region 
which originally belonged to tho fallen angels. At 
length the light and Spirit of God entered into the 
chaos, and turned the angels’ ruined kingdom into a 
paradise on earth. God- then created man, and 
placed him there. He was made in the image of tho 
Triune God, (whom, like the Hutchinsonians, he 
compares to ‘ lire, light, and spirit,’) a living mirror 
of the divine nature, formed to enjoy communion 
with Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and to live on 
earth os the angels do in heaven. He was endowed 
with immortality, so that the elements of this out¬ 
ward world could not hare any power of acting on his 
body: but by bis (all he changed the light, life, and 
spirit of God, for the light, life, and spirit of the 
world. He died on the very day of Ids transgression 
to all the influences and operations of the Spirit ot 
God *upon him, as we die to the influences of this 
world when the soul leaves the body; and all the 
influences and operations of the dements of this life 
were open to him, as they an in any animal, at Ida 
birth into this world: he became an earthly creaturo, 
subject to the dominion of this outward world and 
stood only in the highest rank of animals 
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| 41 But the goodness of God would not leave nun in 

; this condition: redemption from it was immediately 
; grautcd; and the bruiser of the serpent brought the 
life, light, and spirit of heaven, once more into the 
I human nature. All men, in consequence of the re- 
| demption of Christ, have in them the Unit sjuirk, o» 

| seed, of the divine life, as a treasure hid in the cen- 
I tre of our souls, to bring forth, by degrees, a now 
\ birth of that life which was lost in paradise. No son 
of Adam can be lost, except by turning away from 
the Saviour within him. The only religion which 
can save us, must be that which can raise the light, 
life, and Spirit of God in our souls. Nothing cun 
l enter into the vegetable kingdom till it have vogeta- 
| hie life in it, or ins a member of the animal king- 
i dom till it have the animal life. Thus all nature 
| joins with the gospel in affirming that no man can 
1 enter into the kingdom of heaven till the heavenly 
i life is bom in him. Nothing can be our righteousness 
or recovery, but the divine nature of Jesus Christ 
derived to our souls." 

; Wo are not altogether strangers to mysticism even 
in our own days. Only a few years-have elapsed 
. since wo were asked to believe hi the supernatural 
revelations made to the followers of Edward Irving; 

; and the Spiritualists of North America profess to hold 
converse with the spiritual existences of another 
I world. But passing from these we. find a class of 
mystics in the Intuitionisth (which see), on both 
sides of the Atlantic, who substitute the subjective 
revelation of consciousness for the objective re vela - 
. tion of the written Word. 

MYTH, a fable or fictitious narrative, under which 
! are couched religious or moral principles. Facts 
often constitute the basis of the myth, And with 
j, these religious ideas nre interwoven. A myth may 
also be of a mixed nature, partly true and partly 
■ liclitious, but designed to convey important princi- 
[ pics which are embodied in the event narrated. 

MYTHOLOGY (Gr. mutfws, a fable, and logon, 

' a discourse), a word used to denote tl>e fabulous 
stories which have been invented and propagated by 
tbe ancient nations concerning the origin and history 
‘ of their gods. The mythology of the ancient, world 
is one of the most interesting departments of,human 
i inquiry. Man is naturally a religious being. Helms 
j been endowed by bis Creator with certain faculties 
' and powers which fit him for theinTestigationof spirit’ 
j not and heavenly things. But even from the earliest 
• period in the history of fallen man, we find a con- 
| stant tendency to make to himself a religion of fable 
rather than of fact. He looked abroad upon the 
world with sill its infinitely varied objects and pheno- 
j mens, but instead of rising from nature up to nafhre’s 
God, he clothed erection with the character of the 
|. Creator, and converted it into a deity to be adored. 

1 Polytheism end idolatry in the grossest forms were 
: the necessary results of each perverted view* of na 
tare, and, accordingly, the religion of the primitive 
, egee was, in Its fall extent, a system of Pantheism. 


The heavenly bodies wens probably tint of all the 
objects of adoration; and next, the most conspicuous 
and important objects on the earth. Deified mortals, 
or a system of hero-worship, probably followed next 
in succession. The personification of abstract vir¬ 
tues or of physical laws, deduced from the operations 
of nature, belongs to a more advanced stage of so¬ 
ciety. It may be a pleasing exercise of intellectual 
power to trace in l he religion of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians a well-connected series of astronomical atlego- 
rics, or in that of the ancient Greeks and Homans a 
scries of profound and plausible myths. But the 
question may well bo started, whether in the earlier 
ages of the world either priests or people maintained 
a religion, which, if we are so to understand it, was no¬ 
thing more Mum an allegorical myth, a philosophical 
mystery. No such refined notions can be traced in 
the simple theology of t ho Homeric ago. All classes, 
learned And illiterate, sacerdotal and lay, were, in plain 
language, gross idolaters. But as we advance onward 
in the course of history, wo meet with a higher class 
of minds, who, not contented with being religious, 
sock to reason on the subject; and in the day! of 
Aristotle and Plato, tlm mind of man, more inflight - 
ed, elevated, and refined, calls in the aid of allegory 
to reconcile the popular mythology with its move ad¬ 
vanced conceptions. In viewing tho subject of my¬ 
thology, however, it is important to keep in mind 
the distinction between tho primitive.religious them 
selves, and the philosophic systems which have been 
attempted to be reared on tho basis of these reli¬ 
gious. The Toabaitm of the early Chaldcftns allbrds 
an example of tho extreme simplicity which chain'- 
tensed the first forms of idolatrous worship. Tho 
sun, the moon, the heavenly bodies in general, were 
looked upon as gods, and as exercising an influence, 
whether prosperous or adverse, upon the interests of 
mankind. In these cireiimstam s the planetary 
deities were adored, and men bowed before thorn 
with solemn awe as the regulators of human destiny. 

When we pass, however, from the simple and pri¬ 
mitive Tsabaiirm of the Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and 
other primitive nations, and examine the more com¬ 
plex and intricate mythology of ancient Egypt, wo 
cannot fail to ho struck with the variety of opinion 
which exists among the learned as to its real nature. 
Many writers have regarded it as of a purely sym¬ 
bolic character, all its gods being deified personifica¬ 
tions of nature; while Bryant, Faber, and many 
others, have come to the conclusion that the gods of 
the Egyptians, and indeed of all tire hwjhen nations 
of antiquity, were the souls of their forefathers, to 
whom was assigned the control of the elements ot 
nature. On this subject considerable doubt cannot 
fail to rest, from the circumstance that two different 
creeds existed among the Egyptians, the one a popu¬ 
lar. and the other a sacerdotal system of belief. The 
priests were a separate class, who churned to be the 
sole depositaries both of science and religion. To 
maintain their influence over the people, they seem 
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to hove constructed an eltil.iorate metaphysical my¬ 
thology which was carefully concealed from the 
knowledge of the vulgar. The Egyptian priests, 
accordingly, are supposed to have been the first who 
reduced mythology to a kind of system, which they 
unfolded only to a select class of the initiated. The 
more effectually to exclude the great mass of the 
people from the knowledge of their mystic allegori¬ 
cal theology, they conducted their religious ceremo¬ 
nies in an unknown tongue. What views then must 
the common people have entertained of the gods and 
goddesses whom thoy were taught to worship ? This 
question it is difficult to answer satisfactorily. In 
all probability, however, they were satisfied with .the 
observance of idolatry in its grossest forms, whether 
as applied to the starry heavens, and the other visible 
objects of nature, or to the souls of doified mortals. 
And as to tho Egyptian sacerdotal creed, about which 
the learned have speculated to so little purpose, it 
is difficult to believe that at so early a period of the 
world’s history, a body of priests actually devised a 
system of philosophical mythology so complicated 
and so profound os to elude the penetration of some 
of llio most learned and most ingenious men of mo¬ 
dern limes. The truth is, that the primitive gods of 
Egypt, as represented on the most ancient monu¬ 
ments, we.ro thirteen in number, and wore in all 
probability worshipped both by priests and people 
as tho spirits of their ancestors, whom they believed 
to inhabit and to preside over the heavenly bodies. 
The animals also which they worshipped may have 
been regarded as living representatives of the god* 
who inhabited their bodies, and through them re¬ 
ceived tho homage which was paid by men. 

Tho constant intorcour.se, commercial and other¬ 
wise, between Egypt and the Canaanitish tribes, 
must have led to the rapid propagation of idolatry; 
and ns Canaan lay in the direct road between Baby¬ 
lon and Egypt, it was naturally to be expected that 
I lie gods of Babylon and Assyria would bo readily 
transferred to the land of the Pharaohs. That the 
T»aoai»m of the early Chaldeans and Egyptians was 
tnus carried into Cunaau, is plain from the fact that 
Ashtoreth or Asti trie, the principal goddess of the 
Canaanites, is universally believed to have repre¬ 
sented the Moon, and Del or Baal the Sun. 

The my thology of Greece and Koine, in every aspect 
of it, bears much more tlio appearance of a mythical 
hero-worship than do the religions of the earlier east¬ 
ern nations. Its gods and goddesses arc plainly men 
and women, actuated by tho same motives, impelled 
by the samo passions, characterized by the same 
virtues and vices as mortals of flesh and blood. 
They love, they hate; they donbt, thoy fear; they 
deliberate, they decide; all indicating a human ori- 
giu, and that they were framed like ordinary men. 
And not only were they capricious and uncertain in 
their individual character, but they were believed to 
be divided and subdivided into factions ranged in 
hostile array against one another. The Iliad of 


Homer abounds in allusions to and even detailed de¬ 
scriptions of these unseemly dissensions among the 
Olympic gods. 

The entire Pantheon of Greece and Borne was one 
immense graduated hierarchy, at the head of which 
sat enthroned in awful majesty Zau or Jupiter, 
wielding the sceptre of universal empire. Next to 
him in order, but immeasurably inferior in authority 
and power, were the celestial deities whose busines* 
it was pre-eminently to rule in the affairs of men. 
Superior in number to these, but far beneath them in 
rank and power, were the terrestrial gods and goddesses 
presiding over fields and cities, mountains, rivers, and 
woods. Subordinate even to the terrestrial gods were 
the Penates and Lares, the Demigods and Deified 
Heroes, all claiming a share in the veneration, the 
liomago and respect of the human family. Every 
nation, every (own, nay, every family had its friends 
and its foes in the council of Olympus, and so nu¬ 
merous was' the entire assemblage of Grecian and 
Homan divinities, that it was said to be easier to find 
a god than a man. Nor was this immense host ot 
heavenly rulers idle or unemployed; to each was 
allotted his separate share in the government of the 
universe.- "On Mercury,” says Mr. Gross, “de¬ 
volved tho duty to bo the messenger of his divine 
compeers; Bacchus boro sway over the convivial 
cup and its orgiau rites; and stern Mars found his 
post wherever the cry of battle anil the clash of ami* 
resounded in martial discord. Apollo presided ovci 
the fine arts, medicine, music, poetry, and eloquence; 
while Neptune stretched his pronged sceptre ovet 
the green waters and mountain-waves of old ocean 
Ceres introduced the cereal grains among mankind, 
and guided and fostered agrarian pursuits; to be tbs 
queen of love and the mistress of grace and soft, 
delights, becanio none so well as Venus; Flora be¬ 
trayed her refined taste in the cultivation of flowers; 
and the elastic and sprightly Diana strung her bow 
in the sports and fatigues of the chase." 

The Greek mythology is justly believed to have 
been of Cretan origin, and Crete having been the 
primeval seat of Phoenician and Egyptian colon¬ 
ists, it is fundamentally, like the earlier religions, 
a strictly Tsabian systom of idolatry, the recog 
nition mid worship of the sun, moon, and stars 
as divinities, being the basis on which the whole 
complicated system is made to rest. Accord¬ 
ingly there is ample ground for the theory of 
Creuzer and other German writer*, that the classical 
mythology of the ancient heathens is of a strictly 
allegorical and symbolic character. In the days of 
Homer, the gods of Greecfc were wily eight in num¬ 
ber,'but as time advanced the Grecian divinities 
so rapidly multiplied, that the form in which it has 
come down to ua is that of a perfectly complete 
mvtMc system, the exposition of which has engaged 
the wnest and profound investigation of some of 
the ablest and most erudite scholan of the age. 

Hie mythology of the ancient Fenians, as derel- 
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«p«l la the Ztnd-Abetta, fan in H seven! peculiari¬ 
ties which distinguish it from the other religions of 
antiquity. One of ti^se is its dushsde character, 
the two elementary principles, Ormutd and Akri- 
man, constituting an original antagonism between 
good and evil, which might seem at first contra¬ 
dictory and self-destructive. But above and be¬ 
yond these contending elements, was the Supreme 
Being under the name of Zeruane Akcrene. Fire 
was regarded as the omnipotent organ of the Divine 
energy, in the form of a twofold emanation, repre¬ 
sented by Mitkrm the fire-god, and Mibra the fire- 
goddess. This fire-worship, which was simply a 
form of Ttabenm, appears to have been almost 
coeval with the human race. Under the name of 
Agm, fire was worshipped in India in the Vauiie 
age; and from India and Persia, this species of wor¬ 
ship was propagated among other nations. The 
Ethiopians revered the Persian fire-god as their old¬ 
est lawgiver, and tire founder of their religion. The 
Egyptians also had their Heliopolis, or city of the 
sun, where obelisks were erected in honour of the 
sun, the source of light and heat. From Persia, 
Mithras worship spread to Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Pontua, Cilicia, Greece, Rome, and even Germany. 
Humboldt discovered the same species of worship 
! in the halls and temples of the Montexumas. 

It is remarkable how far the mythologies of an¬ 
cient times spread beyond the regions in which they 
originated. The Persian fire-worship, for instance, 
was introduced at Rome in the time of the Emperors, 
and thence it was rapidly diffused over the whole 
empire. “ Troops of Egyptian priests," to use the 
language of Mr. Osbum in his 'Neiigions of the 
World, "made their appearance in many of the 
cities of the Roman Empire, singing the praises and 
setting forth the temporal advantages of the worship 
of the gods of Egypt, especially of Isis, the wife or 
female half of Osiris. They had assuredly groat 
success. This is evidenced by the number of 
Egypto-Roman statues of the gods of Egypt? to be 
seen in all extensive collections of classical antiqui¬ 
ties. The ruins of tire temple of Isis have likewise 
been found at Pompeii, in South Italy. It was 
in the wake of the conquering arms of Rome that 
the Greek mythology travelled over the world. 
Both systems were, however, in this their propa¬ 
gation, associated with the very remarkable dogma 
of Pantheism. This word meant, in its ancient 
and tree sense, that everything which ever hid been 
worshipped by any race of m a nkind , was a god 
really, and ought still to be worshipped. It was 
in Obedience to this teaching that the Egyptian 
priests were permitted to build temples to their £>& 
in Boose, Byaaathm, Carthage, and other greet 
mrieeof the empire. It was in the same spirit that 
the Soman Ismionariee placed the share and temples 
«ftireir own gods Jo aB the countries they had con¬ 
quered. Tin were merely Roman name* tor the 
gods where worship they found established there. 
,w 
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All were gods alike. Ail were inched the same 
gods, and they merely worshipped them abroad un¬ 
der the name* they had been aooastomed to apply to 
them at home.” 

The varied forms of mythology which had thus 
found their way into the Roman Empire, gradually 
lost their power over the minds of the people, in 
consequence of the progress of science and philoso 
phy, but more especially the introduetioa tf Chris¬ 
tianity, which rapidly extinguished the fidse lights of 
Pagan religions, substituting the fUD affUtgenoe of 
the Sun of Righteousness with Its illuminating and 
refreshing influence on the hearts and eenseianoes of 
men. 

Tho Scandinavian mythology hold* a kind of in 
termediate place between the religions of antiquity 
and those of modern heathendom. It seems to have 
had its origin among the Toutonic tribes in the plaint 
of Upper Asia, between tho Buxine and the Caspian 
seas. Under the leadership of Odin, a portion of the 
people inhabiting this locality set out on an expedi¬ 
tion towaids the north-weet, subduing (he countries 
through which they paused, and nettled at length In 
the country now calied Jutland and the adjacent 
islands. Here was erected the kingdom of Den¬ 
mark, over which Odin appointed his son, Skiold, to 
be the first king. The conquest of Scandinavia by 
Odin is calculated by the arclunoiogists of the North 
to havo happened so recently as shout forty years 
before the birth of Christ, and the whole history of 
the mythology of the Edda, front its origin to its final 
disappearance, does not include a longer space oi 
time than 1,000 years. At the head of the Norse 
deities is Odin, the sun-god, and next to him Friyya, 
Ins spouse, who represents the earth. Thor, the son 
of Odin, is the god of thunder. Btddnr is the per¬ 
sonification of all that i* great and good, and La W, 
the principle of evil. The whole body of the Northern 
gods, or A!nr, as they were called, in tiie opinion of 
some writers, symbolised the laws and operations of 
physical nature; but according to others, they were 
planetary gods. In this hitter view Mr Gross thus 
describes them: 11 Thor, the opener of the year, be¬ 
gins his raign at the period of the vernal equinox, in 
tho sign of Aries; and as such he is symbolical 
of time and terrestrial fecundity. Next eomes UUef 
in Taurus, when the earth begins to develop he In¬ 
tent energies, and gives promise of future plenty j 
and therefore the horn of taunis, or the os, is typirel 
of agrarian abundance: it is the horn of plenty, re 
frequently quoted in the ornate effusions of poets and 
orators. Frey, the floral god, who it at once tho lovely 
and the loving, taka* his turn in Gemini, and ia now 
in the bloom and vigour of his strength, of which Mo 
sword is (ha emblem. June, re Cancer, claim tho pro* 
sence of Odin, and the son-god is now in the culmW 
tion of his divim might; Me creative end maturing 
planetary influence is complete. At tide point of 
the ecliptic the aim bagins ita reo aarioo dm the 
northern benit*phere r ~0di» dies; retiree to Ms ball 
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Valhalla, in July; and in August, ho already occu- die period; bat the complicated religion of the Ary- 
pie* Gladaheim—glad-home, or the abode of bliaa, as ana at length began to lose its hold of the thinking 
the father of souls. Skadi succeeds in Libra, or portion of the eommonity, through the rise of cer- 
Beptembcr; and Ilaldur, the good, takes his station tain philosophic schools, whose creed was that of 
in Scorpion, or October, after the autumnal equinox, undisguised Atheism, under the imposing title of a 
As to Ifeimdall, the preserver of the pianetaiy rational system of belief; but still more, through tha 
world, he demands Sagittarius, or November, for his promulgation of Budhism in the seventh century 
portion of sodiacal sway; while Freyja, the delight, before the Christian era. The progress of this new 
is content with December, or Capricorn. Forsetti faith waa stow bnt sure, and at length it succeeded 
takes possession of Aquarius, or January; Njdrd of in overshadowing its rival for a thousand years, at 
J'iaces, or February; and Vidar, without any defl- the end of which a terrible revulsion took place in 
nite abode, closes the cycle of the year, of tho quiet, the feelings of the people: 11 The younger sister,” to 
silent departure of which he ia the type. Hence uae the language of Mr. Hardwick, “ was violently 
lie is called the silent god." extruded by the elder from all parts of Hindustan, 

It is somewhat remarkable, that from districu if we except one scanty Temnant at the foot of the 
closely adjacent to that part of Aaia from which Himalaya. Yet meanwhile Buddhism had evinced a 
Odin came, several other religious reformers issued property unknown to every other heathen system, 
on expeditions of conquest several centuries before. It was far more capable of transplantation. It flonr- 
Thua Budha journeyed south-eastward into India, ished with peculiar freshness and luxuriance in 
Confucius north-eastward into China, and Zoroaster Tibet, and ultimately in the Tatar tribes of central 
southward into Persia. The earliest mythology Asia. Above all, it kept possession of its ancient 
which is known to have existed in India, is that of fortress in the island of Ceylon ; and thither, in the 
the Vddas, which was esseutialiy symbolic of the early centuries of our era, flocked a multitude of 
elements and energies of nature, one-half of the foreign pilgrims, anxious by*sucb visit to abridge 
hymns and prayers of the Rig-Vdda being ad- their term of penitential suffering, to venerate the 
dressed either to Indra, the god of light, or Agni, relics of Gautama Buddha, or to kiss the print of his 
the god of fire. The next in prominence to these gigantic foot.” 

is Varum, the god of water. And although a mul- The religion of Budlia can scarcely be considered 
titude of other gods are mentioned, they appear to as having a mythology, since it. not only disowns all 
have been simply personifications of the powers belief in the numberless gods of Hinduism, but it is 
and processes of nature. “ Perhaps," says Bit- essentially atheistic and nihilistic in its whole char¬ 
ter, in his 4 History of Ancient Philosophy,' “there actor. All nature is in Budliism nothing more than 
is nothing more instructive in Indian archmology, an eternal and necessary chain of causes and effects; 
than, so to express ourselves, the transparency of and in the case of the human family an infinite suc- 
their mythology, which permits iis to perceive how, cession of births and new births. It teaches, accord - 
with a general sense of the divine, the oo-existence ingly, that the grand aim of all religions is to deliver 
of a special recognition thereof in the separate us from this terrible necessity of repeated births, 
phenomena of nature was possible, and how, out of When driven from Hindustan, Budhism found a 
the conception of the one God, a belief in theplura- home in Thibet and Tartary, where it assumed the 
lity of gods could arise." form of Lamaim, with its doctrine of perpetual in- 

By wliat means the second phase of the mythology carnations. In China, again, where it was introduced 
of India, that of Brahmanism, was produced, it is shortly after the Christian era, it is known by the 
impossible even to coi\jeeture. With the conquests name of Fo-iam. But the orthodox Budhiste an 
of the Aryans came an entire change in the religion found chiefly in Ceylon. A remnant of the system 
of the vanquished. For the worship of gods svmbo- (till exists in India in the religion of the Jains (which 
Using the elements and processes of nature, was sub- see). Gutalaff tells us, that the only genuine Bud- 
stituted the worship of gods more completely re- hists in China are the monks and mendicants. The 
sembliug men. But at the head of this humanised Bud hist mythology of Nepil exhibits a peculiarity 
pantheon is a mere abstraction, which, under the which is not found in any other country, that it re¬ 
name of BraAtn, site enthroned in solitary mqjesty cognises an Ach-Bvdka or a first Budha, in the char 
the sole existing being in the universe, all else, acter of a Supreme Creator—a doctrine which may 
though to exist, being Maya or illusion, possibly have been borrowed from the adjacent Brah 

Subordinate to this supreme deity, is the Hindu maoism. lathe numerous Fo-i»t temples erf China, 
lYhnurUi, consisting of B r ah m a , the creator, Vitkau, th#<*iefol«eot of adoradon is a perfect Budha nam- 
the preserver, and SMea, the destroyer. Thenurn- ed O-me-io, who is looked upon as the great source 
berleee gods of the Hindu pantheon are simply dif- of defivemaee froas all kinds of evil. One prayer oi < 
ferent names or attributes of these members of the frith a ddre sse d to this imaginary deity will, it is be- ■: 
sacred Triad. Ueved, secure a men’a asivation. 11 u a renmekabia 

In process of time Brahmanism or Hinduism tar. fret, titat in the revolution which is at p res ent going \ 
seeded, displacing the simpler mythology of the Vai- forward In Chinn, the rebels manifest a special hatred 
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to the Fo-ists, and ao rapidly baa Budhiam in that j 
country been dsolifling for some year* paat, that aa the j 
missionary Gut^aff informs us, "The Fo iat temple* 
are sow mostly deserted and in a state of ruin* ; the 
votaries fewer and fewer, and the offerings very spar¬ 
ing." To compensate this state of matters Budhiam 
seems to flourish vigorously in Burmah and Siam, 
though the progress of British conquest, in the for¬ 
mer country, is likely to check its farther advances. 

About the middie of the sixth century before Christ, 
a remarkable sage, named Confucius, was bom in 
China, who gave rise to a system of philosophy which, 
partaking partly of a political and pai tly of a religions 
character, has established itself as one of the leading 
forms of belief amongthe Chinese. The most ancient 
creed of the Middle Kingdom appears to have been a 
kind of Ttdbaim, or worship of.the heavenly bodies, 
combined with a worship of demons or spirits, who 
were believed to preside over different realms of crea¬ 
tion. Confucius modified the ancient mythology of the 
Chinese, by adding to it a system of liero-wonbip, 
while to the sago himself was assigned a most con¬ 
spicuous place in the already crowded pantheon. 
Nor are the Chines# at this day strangers to tins 
system of apotheosis, men and even women listing 
temples erected in honour of them, and prayers said { 
before their images. The most prominent supersti¬ 
tion, indeed, among tliia strange people at the pre¬ 
sent moment, is the worship of the holy mother Mo¬ 
tto poo, which chiefly prevails among the sailors. 
But throughout the whole Chinese Empire, creature* 
worship is almost universally found in tiie form of 
veneration paid to departed ancestors. 

I!alf-a-century earlier than the birth of Confu¬ 
cius, an aacetia philosopher, named Lao-ite, ap¬ 
peared, who gave origin to a sect called the Tao-itit, 
who worshipped their founder, and zealously adhered 
to and propagated his doctrines aa developed in I 
the Tao-tokmg. This School of the fixed Way, 
as it is exiled, seems to iiave aimed at banishing 
from the mythology of China those numberless 
deities, demons, and heroes with which it waa 
encumbered, and to have sot themselves to pro¬ 
mulgate among their countrymen the ‘Doctrine of 
Remon,' a* they termed it, which allege* the exist¬ 
ence of a gnat nameless Unity in nature, of which 
Lao-tm was believed to be an incarnation. For a 
time this sect made little progress, but about A c. 
140, tba then reigning Emperor having along with 
bis Empress embraced the system, it received a very 
large accession to the numbers of its adherents. 
The Tuchittt now began to claim supernatural 
powers, and from tide time they gave themselves to 
na g to, fottone-telHog, and superstition* pmetiofa of 
rsrinm kinds. Their chief men accordingly are 


styled "heavenly doctors," and the head oi the 
whole sect ia behaved to be an incarnation of Too, 
and to exercise absolute dominion over unseen 
spirits 

In both North and South America the most an¬ 
cient forms of religion were, as In China, spirit-wor¬ 
ship and element-worship, which may be considered 
as primitive forms of heathenism. Th* spirits which 
they venerate are some of them the manes of their 
departed ancestors, and others the tenants of vari¬ 
ous natural objects which are thus converted into 
Fttithet , such as are worshipped in Greenland, 
Western Africa, and Siberia. 

The sun, moon, and stars are the chief objects of 
the adoration of the American savage, believing 
them, as lie does, to be animated and even intelli¬ 
gent. Amid the polytheism, however, which per¬ 
vades his mythology, he believes in one Great 
Spirit, who rule* over and regulates the tinireree, 
but who is nevertheless merely one of a whole host 
of deities, and in foot little more than a personifica¬ 
tion of the powers of nature, the Sun-god, as ha is 
often termed. And while the American Indian be¬ 
lieves in an array of benevolent spirits headed by 
the Sun, tie puts equal faith in the existence of hi 
anny of evil spirits headtd by the Moon. To pro¬ 
pitiate the favour of tiie one, and avert the anger 
of tiie other, constitutes one of tiie chief aims of his 
religion. 

Of a similar character was the mythology of the 
ancient Mexicans, Originally partaking of the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristic of a Nature-worship, it gra¬ 
dually assumed the features of a species of Hero- 
worship. The deities came more nearly to resemble 
human beings. It is generally believed, however, that 
the Mexicans believed in a Supreme Being, whom 
they termed Tto ti. Their |iaiitheoA consisted ot 
thirteen chief divinities, at tiie head of which was 
Ttacatlipoca, who sp|>cars to hove been a Sun-god. 
Another deity, who was the object of dread to tba 
Mexicans, waa Mexilli or Huitxilopochtli, who may 
be called the Mars of Central America. To propi¬ 
tiate this awful divinity, his altars were made con¬ 
tinually to stream with the blood of human victims. 
A third important member of the Actec pantheon 
was Qtuealcoatt, or tiie “ Feathered Serpent." 

Tiie mythology of many nations of modem baa 
thendom consist* of a series of fables ia reference to 
demons or devils whom they worship. Of this char¬ 
acter is the Shamatutm of the Ugriaa tribes of Sibe¬ 
ria, Lapland, end other northern countries, and the 
same mode of worship prevails among the aboriginal 
tribes of Hindustan, and the inhabitants of Poly n es ia 
or the islands of the South Pacific Ocean. Bach, SO 
varied is th# mythology of the nations of the wovhL 













NAAMAH—NANEA. 


NAAMAII, tlm sister of Tubal-cam, as wc loam 
from Gdii. iv. 22. Her name signifies in Hebrew, 
11 the fair one,” and tire Arabian writers are gener¬ 
ally agreed in representing her as a very beautiful 
woman. She is ono of the four females from whom 
the Jewish Rabbis allege the angels to have sprung. 
Home have supposed her to be identical with A*h- 
tarath. 

NADAB, tho ecclesiastical head of the Moham¬ 
medans in Persia. His office corresponds to that of 
the Mufti in Turkey, with this difference, however, 
that the Nadab can divest himself of his spiritual 
functions, which the Mufti cannot do. 

NADI!AMIANS, a heretical Mohammedan sect, 
which maintained that God could do evil, but that 
he never does it, lest he should appear an imperfect 
and wicked Being. 

NA2NIA, a funeral dirge, which was sung among 
the ancient Greeks in praise of the deceased. A 
goddess bearing this name was worshipped at Rome, 
hot being connected with the dead, her temple was 
outside the city. 

NAGAS, snake-gods, who, aecurding to tho sys¬ 
tem of Budhism, have their residonco under tho 
sacred mountain Mint, and in the waters of the 
world of men. They have the shape of the specta¬ 
cle-snake, with the extended hood; but many actions 
are attributed to them that can only be done by one 
possessing the human form. They are deml-gods, 
who are usually considered as favourable to Budha 
and his adherents; hut when roused to anger they 
are very formidable. 

NAGAS, a class of Hindu mendican^nonks who 
travel about hi a state of nudity, buflErmed with 
warlike weapons, usually a matchlock, and sword, 
and shield. They are not limited to one sect, there 
being Vauhnmo and Saiva Ndgat, the latter of 
whom unear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair, 
oeards, and whiskers to grow, and wear the project¬ 
ing braid of hair, called the Jata. The Sikh Ntfgat, 
however, differ from those of the other, sects by ab¬ 
staining from the use of arms, and following a retired 
and religious life. 

NAHAT. See Anaitis. 

NAH1MEU, the goddess of health among the 
ancient Egyptians. She was the spouse of THOTH 
(which see). * 

NAIADS, nymphs who were considered among 
the uicicnt Greek* and Somalia to proude over 
rivers, fountains, lakes, and streams. -v; ,f ? 

NA1N3, spirit* in the Scandinavian mythology 


who dwelt fai caverns, and excelled in the art of 
working metals. They only appeared during the 
night, and if they allowed themselves to be overtaken 
by the rays of the rising sun, they were straightway 
changed into stones. 

NAKIB, the chief of the Eunts (which see, 
among the Turkish Mohammedans, who is held in 
great respect as being the head of tlte descendants of 
the prophet. He has the power of life and death 
over the other Emirs. 

NAK1R, one of the two angels who, according to 
the Mohammedans, preside at the examination of the 
dead. See Dead (Examination op the). 

NAMANDA, a short ejaculatory prayer usually 
addressed by the Japanese :fe their god Amidas 
(which see). This prayer, which is either song or 
repeated to the tinkling of a little bell, consists of 
only three words, which signify, “ Ever blessed Ami¬ 
das, have mercy npon us.” The frequent repetition 
of the Namanda is considered by the Japanese as 
conducive to the deliverance of their friends and rela¬ 
tions from suffering in another world. Societies 
also are formed to repeat this short prayer for the 
comfort and relief of their own bouIb. Oriental scho¬ 
lars allege that the words in which the Namanda is 
expressed are pure Sanskrit. 

NAMAZI, the five daily prayers which the Mo¬ 
hammedans regularly repeat every twenty-four hours. 
According to a tradition, the prophet was commanded 
by God to impose upon his disciples the daily obli¬ 
gation of fifty prayen. By the advice of Mosea he 
solicited and obtained permission to reduce them to 
five, which are indispensable. The five times of 
prayer in the oourse of a day are, 1. Day-break ; 
2. Noon; S. Afternoon; 4. Evening; and 5. The 
first watch of the night. These prayer* are of divine 
obligation. The introduction of the first is attributed 
to Adam, of the second to Abraham, of the third to 
Jonah, of the fourth to Jesna, and of ths fifth to 
Mosea. On Friday, which it the Mohammedan Sab¬ 
bath, a sixth prayer i> added, and this additional 
prayer is repeated between day-break and noon. If 
the prayers an not repeated at the prescribed hours, 
they ate aoeountod vain and useless. The arrival of 


the proclamation of a Moran (which see). 

NANA, tho mother of the Phrygian god 
and the great goddess of Hie Armenians. 

NANAK BHAHIS. SeeBww. 

NANEA, an ancient Persian goddess, whose Mm 
pie and priest* are mentioned in 2 Mac. i. 18. Tbs 









NAPjEdE—NATURAL RELIGION. 


twine U euppoaed to be derived from the Fenian 
word nahida, i ripe virgin. 

NANTES (Eotcr of). See France (Protes¬ 
tant Church of). 

NAOS. See Natr. 

NAPJGJE, nymphs among the ancient Greeks 
who presided over groves and forests, and who 
wen believed sometimes to frighten solitary travel¬ 
lers. 

NARAD A, a Hindu deity, the offspring of Brah¬ 
ma and Saratumti. He was believed to be the in¬ 
ventor of the JBolian harp, and to preside over the 
sacred music of heaven and earth, of nature and hu¬ 
manity. 

NARAKAS, the principal places of suffering in 
the system of the BucUusts. These an reckonod 
eight in number, each of them 10,000 yojanas in 
length, breadth, and height. The walls are nine 
yojanas in thickness, and of so dazzling a brightness, 
tiiat they borat the eyea of those who look at them, 
even from the distance of a hundred yojanas. Each 
hell is so enclosed that there is no possibility of 
escape from it. There are in all 136 -Narakat, and 
rite whole are situated in the interior of the earth. 

NARAYANA, a surname given in the laws of 
Manu to Brahma as resting on an aquatic plant, the 
lotus flower, in the midst of the great abyss of wa¬ 
ters. There he reclines on the serpent Atlanta or 
eternity, with closed eyes, and reposes in mysterious 
slumber. 

NARTHEX, the name given by the early Chris¬ 
tians to that portion of a church which formed its 
outer division within the wails. It was an oblong 
section of the building, extending across and occupy¬ 
ing the front pa.t of the interior of the house. It was 
entered by three doom leading from the outer porch. 
From the n art hex there were also three entrances, the 
main entrance being in the middle, directly opposite 
the altar, and opening immediately into the nave. 
Twosmallerdoom upon each side appear to have open¬ 
ed into the side mules, from which the naso was en¬ 
tered by doom on the north and the south. The 
doors consisted of two folding leaves, and the differ¬ 
ent classes of worshippers entered the nave at dif¬ 
ferent doom, which were appropriated to them. The 
vessel or font of water for purification, which stood 
at one time outside the church, was afterwards in¬ 
troduced into the narthex. In this part of the church 
the penitents and catechumens stood during divine 
service to hear the psalms end scriptures read, and 
the centum preached, after which they were dismissed 
without any prayers or solemn benediction. In the 
serin also Jews, heathens, heretics, and schisma¬ 
tics .ware sometimes allowed to take their pftoe. 
Th* term narthex seems to hate bee* applied to the 
ante-temple at a churchy fecaase it was of an oblong 
%ane. Some churches had three or four mritavs, 
hot these were without the walla, not Kke the oidi- 
asry n or tt sg maids the church. 

NA0A1BTYABL SeeAwsARUNS. 


NASCIO, a Roman goddess who was believed tu 
preside over the birth of children. 

NASI, the uame given by the Jew* to the pros! 
dent of the great Sanhedrim, who was held in hig t 
respect by rite court, who received him standing 
when he entered the place of meeting. Till the 
Captivity the sovereign or chief ruler acted as Atari. 
Moses is said by the Rabbis to liave been the first 
president of the Sanhedrim, but after the Captivity 
the two offices became quite distinct. According to 
the Rabbis it was the prerogative of the descendants 
of Hillel to execute the duties of this high office. 

NAS1R, the Moliammedan destiny or FATt 
(which see). 

NASR, one of the five gods of the ancient Ara¬ 
bians mentioned in the Koran, lie was the supreme 
deity of the Arabs of Yemen, and as the name signi¬ 
fies an eagle, he may liave been the sun-god. 

NASTKON1), the shore of the dead, one of the 
two places of punishment among the ancient Scan¬ 
dinavians. In this place, which was to endure 
for ever, the Kdda declares, “ there is a vast and 
direful structure with doom that face the north. U 
is formed entirely of the backs of serpents, wattled 
together like wicker work. Rut the serpents' heads 
are turned towards the inside of the hall, and conti¬ 
nually vomit forth floods of venom, in which all those 
woda who commit murder, or who forswear them- 

NAT ALES EPIBCOPATUS, the birthdays of 
bishops or their ordination, being at flirt anniver 
series of their ordination, which they themselves 
kept in their lifetime, and which were continued in 
memory of them after their death. By this means 
these festivals came to be inserted In the Martyrulo- 
gies aa standing festivals in remembrance of their 
ordination or nativity to the episcopal office, These 
anniversaries were celebrated with reading, psalmody, 
preaching, praying, and receiving the eucharist. 

NATAL1TIA. Bee Anniversaries, Birth- 
Day. 

NATIGAY. Bee Itooay. 

NATIONAL COVENANT OF SCOTLAND. 
See Covenant (The First National, of Scot¬ 
land). 

NAT1VITARIANS, a name given by Dunams to 
a heretical sect of the fourth century, who maintained 
that the Second Person in the Holy Trinity was 
eternal as God, but not aa the Son of God, that is, 
they denied his eternal generation. 

NATIVITY OF CHRIST. See Christmas. 

NATIVITY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. See 
John (St.) Baptist's Day. 

NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, a festival observed by the Church of Room 
annually on the 8th of September, 

NATURALISTS. See Rationalists. 

NATURAL RELIGION, an expression wed to 
denote those religious troths which an dsrivsd from 
the teaching of the light of nature, or the exwnrise at 











NATURAL RELIGION. 


the unassisted powers of human reason. Then pri¬ 
mary truths of religion are few in number, including 
simply the Being and Perfections of God; the dif¬ 
ferent relations in which we stand to this Great Be¬ 
ing, and the duties ai ising therefrom; the Divine gov¬ 
ernment of the world; the immortality of the soul, 
and the future stato of rewards and punishments. 
These arc the great articles of Natural Religion; 
lim though said to be derived from the simple un¬ 
aided efforts of human reason, mankind are far from 
Mug unanimous in their admission of these articles. 
Home have even gone so far as to deny that human 
reason can possibly discover for itself religious truths 
of any kind. But without utterly rejecting Natural 
Religion, we may remark that there is no point which 
it is of greater importance to keep constantly in 
view, in all our inquiries into matters of religion, 
than the precise line of distinction which separates 
the province of reason from that of revelation. The 
two are constantly in danger of being confounded, 
more especially by those who have been educated in a 
professedly Christian country, and under the in¬ 
fluence, perhaps imperceptible, which a knowledge 
of divine truth, however superficial, exercises over ail 
oqr opinions and judgments. So liable, indeed, are 
we to be modified in our sentiments by the peculiar 
circumstances amid which we are placed, that it is 
often difficult, if not impossible, to state from what 
precise sourco any particular opinion has boon de¬ 
rived. Ifenca it not unfrequently happens, that we 
attribute to the pure native operations of reason, sen¬ 
timents which we have acquired only in consequem-o 
of our acquaintance with the truths of revealed reli 
gioq; and conversely also we sometimes imagine 
that the perverse deductions of our own unassisted 
reason are sanctioned by, or perhaps originate in, 
the dictates of inspiration. Of these two classes of 
errors, though the latter is attended with the worst 
practical consequences, the former is the more sub¬ 
tile and imperceptible in its influence. We have 
formed many of our religious opinions directly from 
our knowledge of revealed truth, and yet so familiar 
have we beoome with them, and so deeply convinced 
of their reality, that we are in danger of confound¬ 
ing them with the plainest and simplest deductions 
of human reason. They bear upon our minds with 
the foree of independent axioms, until at length we 
conclude them to have reached us in oonsequence of 
the primary operations of our own minds. It is more 
difficult than is often imagined to separate between 
the eonvlotion arising from onr belief in the doctrines 
of Scripture and the oonviction arising from the aim- 
pie exercise of our minds upon the evidence in favour 
of that truth of whioh we are become convinced. Thus, 
the doctrine of the immortality of the sou) is taught 
clearly in the pagea of revelation, but it is also alleged 
to be ascertainable by the exercise of unassisted rea¬ 
son. Now, in reference to an those who have been 
familiar from infanoy with the statements of the 
Bible, the difficulty is to calculate what amount of 


oonviction, as to the soul’s Immortality, they hove 
drawn from the one source, and what from dm other. 
Do they believe the doctrine because nature has 
taught them to believe it, or is it not rather because 
the Bible has taught them? The proofs which 
have passed before the minds of the heathen unen¬ 
lightened by the Gospel, lutve, with at least equal 
force, pressed themselves upon the attention of those 
who are blessed with the light of revelation; they 
have learned mush upon the subject, no doubt, from 
the dictatee of nature, but how much more have 
they learned from the lessons of Scriptural The 
danger lies in their confounding the teaching of the 
one with the teaching of the other; in attributing to 
reason what they have received solely from revela¬ 
tion; and, on the other hand, in endeavouring to 
make revelation responsible for what are purely and 
entirely the perverse judgments of unaided reason. 
In a sound condition of our intellectual and moral 
powers, reason and revelation must always be at one; 
but we are too prone to exalt the former at the ex¬ 
pense of the latter. To keep the province of the 
one separates and distinct from tlie province of the 
other, is in fact one of the most difficult, but never¬ 
theless one of the most important lessons which the 
theological student is called upon to learn. It is 
to ignorance and recklessness on this one point, that 
we would be inclined to attribute the greater part 
of the heresies which have distracted the Christian 
Church, 

We have been endowed by our Creator with rea 
son for the most valuable and necessary ends; hut 
these ends in reference to theology, are too little 
regarded. The Socinian entertains the most vague 
and extravagant views as to the illimitable extent to 
whioh reason can go, while the enthusiast, on the 
other hand, restricts it within too narrow bounds; 
and one of the most necessary points, we conceive, 
in the logical training of the speculative inquirer in 
theology, is to enable him to ascertain the precise 
and definite limits which bound the province withiu 
whioh the exercise of human reason must be 
strictly confined. As long as we investigate the 
evidence on which the troth of revelation rests, 
reason is employed within her own sphere; and 
even after having ascertained that there is suffi¬ 
cient evidence to prove tint the alleged revelation 
has indeed come from God, reason may legitimately 
inquire what is the precise meaning of its contents, 
and the relative bearing of its parts upon each other, 
or, in other words, what is usually termed the ana¬ 
logy of faith. Here, however, we have reached the 
point at which reason must pause, and revelation 
assiftne the sole and undivided supremacy. The 
truth of the individual doctrines is Branded not on 
their reasonableness, though that may be admitted 
as an additional evidence in their favour, but solely 
on the authority of Him from whom we have ascer¬ 
tained the revelation to have come. It ts not neces¬ 
sary, as the Socinian would argue, that what the 
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Bible teaches should bo proved to ho consistent with 
ww»; this were to make the reason of matt, feeble 
though it be, the arbiter and judge in matters which, 
from their very nature, must be regarded as beyond 
the Bunts of human investigation. Revelation pro* 
supposes man to be ignorant of those truths which it 
unfolds, and shall he notwithstanding dare to eu.lt 
reason so extravagantly as to imagine it, in point of 
(aid, superior in authority to the dictates of inspire* 
tionf No, by no means. It is in condescension to 
the feebleness and inadequacy of human reason, tliat 
a revelation has been imparted at all, and ever re¬ 
collecting that what we do not understand is far 
from being, on that account, necessarily untrue, let 
us bow implicitly to the simple statements of tluit 
Being whoee " understanding is infinite." 

No little injury has been done to the cause of 
Christianity by the extravagant adulators of human 
reason. Under the delusive idea, that by depriving 
the religion of the Bible of all that was peculiar, 
mid by endeavouring to reduce it to a perfect consis¬ 
tency and harmony with what are imagined to be 
the necessary truths taught by nature, they have 
furnished the infidel with powerful, and we fear too 
effective, weapons, wherewith to destroy the whole 
Christian system. The result, accordingly, has been 
such as might have been anticipated. Bohngbroke, 
Tindal, Collins, and many others of the same school, 
have directed their whole efforts to show that there 
is nothing in Christianity which was not previously 
revealed to us in the religion of nature; and if any 
mysteries are recorded, they are merely resolvable 
into the figurative phraseology In which the author 
wrote, or into subsequent corruptions end interpo¬ 
lations of the record itself. Thus it is, that under 
the guise of friendship the deadliest blows have 
been struck at all that is vital in the Christianity of 
the Bible; and tliat, too, arising from no other cause 
than the Injudicious conduct of its real friends. It 
is not in Germany alone that this spirit at rational¬ 
ism has been diffusing its withering infipace; in 
Britain, also, has suoh a spirit been gradually gain¬ 
ing ground. The conaietency of revelation with 
reason is, no doubt, when properly conducted, a 
powerful argument in its favour; but there ia a point 
in the argument beyond which we dare not go, and 
the exact position of which, it is absolutely necessary 
for os previously to ascertain. It was an investigation 
of this kind that gave rise to one of the most valuable 
work* on mental science that has ever appeared— 
the Immortal assay of Locke on the Hamm Under- 
standing. "Were it fair to trouble time with the 
history of this essay,” says the anther ia his Epistle 
to the reader, “I should tell time, that five on six 
firhwds meeting at my chamber, and discoursing on a 
adtyect vary remote ham this, fbmd tiisnwslvos 
quickly at a stand, by the difficukiss that mm on 
•very tils. After we had a while pouted otuwatves, 
wkhmrt eenjdog may nearer a resolution of those 
deohta -which perplexed as, it came into my 


thoughts that wo took a wrong course, and that 
before we set ourselves upon inquiries of tliat n»- 
tore, it was necessary to examine our own abilities, 
and see what object our undemanding* were t» 
were not fitted to deal with." It were well for the 
cause of Christianity, and well for the cause of 
science in general, tluit the example af Locke wore 
more frequently followed, and the fact rendered 
familiar to our minds, that there is a point where 
reason ends, and implicit faith iu revelation must 
begin. The human mind has not previously dis¬ 
covered all that the Bible unfolds to us, otherwise 
wliat necessity foi the Bible at all ? If, then, there 
be truths peculiar to the Christian system, there is 
no iiecewiity for the slightest anxiety on the jiart of 
the defeudois of Christianity to reconcile any ap¬ 
parent inconsistency between these peculiar Christian 
truth* and the principles of reason. A strong pre¬ 
sumptive argument, it is tme, may be founded ou 
the fact which, in most instances, can lie shown by 
analogy, that what is peculiar to Christianity ia not 
o tmtrary to reason. Bitch an argument, however, 
can never amount to more than a presumption in its 
favour; and though it may be powerful enough to 
silence the cavils of objectors, it adds little to the 
direct force of the Christian evidence. 

The essential and primary elements of all religious 
truth may be learned by the pure efforts of reason 
unaided by revelation, and all revealed religion, in 
fact, proceeds on tho existence of that class of truth* 
which is included under tho term Natural Religion 
But to assert tiiis, is just tantamount to the asscriioti 
that the Scripture* arc accommodated to the nature 
of the beings to whom they are addressed. This is 
not all, however, tliat may lie mid in reference to their 
value. They state, no doubt, what is addressed to 
our reason, ami what proceeds on the supposition 
that there are some truths which unassisted reason 
has discovered; but they do more, for they state, 
and in this their peculiar excellence consists, many 
truths which the reason of man hath not discovered, 
and by its most strenuous and sustained exertions 
never could discover. And the danger is, that in 
deference to a certain class of sceptics and unbeliev¬ 
ers, these pernliaritiee of the Christian system should 
either be entirely overlooked, or attempted to be so 
modified as to suit the caprice of those who, wliile they 
profess an adherenoe to the doctrines of revelation, are 
all the while still more devoted admirers of human 
reason, AH human systems of religion, even the 
most degrading, are founded to some extent on natural 
religion, or, in other words, on those religious senti¬ 
ments and feelings which are inherent in tha constitu¬ 
tion of every mind. But from these human religions, 
Christianity stands separate and apart j and the ex¬ 
hibition of Hi peculiarities, as contradistinguished 
from every other system of religious doctrine, forms 
* most important branch of the Christian evidsbeea. 
Thu argument skilfully conducted would tend to 

destroy the force < f the infidel marfm which is toe 
* 
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ofton assumed as the aliiblwlelh of a self-styled 
fibers! party—that all religions are alike. Thecoun- 
.erfeit, we admit, may resemble the true coin in one 
point—that they are both of them coin*, bat in every 
other point they are diametrically opposed. Be¬ 
tween truth and falsehood in the eyes of God there 
la and must ever be a great gulf fixed; and though 
man may impiously dare to approximate the two, 
and even to mistake the one for the other, the eye 
of Omniscience discerns between them an Inooneoiv- 
tblo, an infinite distance. 

NATURE WORSHIP. See Feiwh-Worsiup, 
Mythology. 

NAULEM, the fare which Charm , according to 
the belief of the ancient Greeks and Romans, de¬ 
manded from those whom he ferried over the rivers 
Styx and Acheron in the Infernal regions. To su¬ 
able the dead to satisfy this demand, it was custom¬ 
ary to put a small piece of money iu the mouth of a 
corpse before burial. 

NAVE, the name given in ancient times to the 
main body of a Christian church, where the people 
met for religious worship. It was also called the 
place of assembly, and the quadrangle, from its quad¬ 
rangular form, iu contrast with the circular or ellip¬ 
tical form of the chancel. In a central position in 
tite uave stood the ainbo or reading-desk, elevated 
on a platform above the level of the surrounding 
seats. The choristers and professional singers were 
provided with seats near the desk. The seats in 
front, and on either side of it, were occupied by the 
believers or Christian communicants. At a very 
early period the none was divided into separate parts, 
and specific seats assigned to the seven! classes of 
which the audience consisted. As the rules of the 
primitive church required the separation of the 
sexes, the nude and female portion of the audi¬ 
ence were separated from one another by a veil or 
lattice. In Hie Eastern churches tho women and 
catechumens occupied the galleries above, while the 
men aat below. In some churches a separate apart¬ 
ment was allotted to widows and virgins. The ordi¬ 
nary place for the catechumens was nett to the 
believers, and arranged in the order of their several 
classes. Behind the catechumens aat those penitents, 
who had been restored to a place iu the church. 
The now was separated from the narthex by wooden 
rails, in which were gates, called by the modem 
rituals and Greek writers, the beautiful and royal 
gate*, where kings and emperor* wen wont to lay 
aside their crowns before entering the body of the 
church. 

NAZARENES, a term of reproach applied to the 
early Christians by the Jews, by whom they wen 
sometime* styled the sect of the JVasamus, as wa 
i(ftnd in Acts xxiv. 5. A particular sect, however, 
j larose in the second century, which Jerome and Epl- 
.•phanius mention as called by this name, and who 
fcoght tint the Jewish law, and especially dreum- 
' vision, was obligatory on Jewish Christians, and 
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moreover, they believed Jesus to be the son of the 
Virgin Mary, but a mere man. The Jews, we an 
told by early Christian writers, wen wont to curse 
and anathematiae this sect of Naoaronec, three times 1 
a-day, morning, noon, and night, using this impreca¬ 
tion in their pmyers in the synagogue, “ Send thy 
curse, O God, upon the Naxarenes." Jerome men¬ 
tions a Hebrew gospel which he had received from 
the Naxarenea near the close of the fourth century. 
They then dwelt at Bercea in Syria. Their views of 
Christ, as exhibited in the gospel which bean their 
name, are thus detailed by Neonder: “He is de¬ 
scribed by them as the one towards whom the pro 
grossive movement of the theocracy tended from the 
beginning; as the end and aim of all the earlier 
divine revelations. In him, tho Holy Spirit, from 
whom, down to this time, only isolated revelations 
and excitations had proceeded, first found an abiding 
place of rest, a permanent abode. Inasmuch as the 
Holy Spirit was the produotive principle of hie en¬ 
tire nature, and it was first from him tliat tlie effi¬ 
ciency of the Spirit, in shaping the entire life of 
humanity, and forming Other organs of action, could 
proceed, ho is called the fust-bom of the Holy 
Spirit;—as the Holy Spirit is also denominated his 
mother. Where this gospel describes how the whole 
fountain of the Holy Spirit descended on Christ at 
his liaptism and abode permanently witli him, the 
following words of salutation are ascribed to the 
former: ‘My Son, in all the prophets 1 expected 
thee, that thou slinuldesf come, and I might find in 
thee a place of rest; for thou art my resting place, 
thou art my first-born Son, who reignrst for ever.’" 
The Naxarenes are often confounded with the Ebion- 
iUt, with whom to a certain extent they agreed in 
opinion. 

NAZARITE, one consecrated to God under the 
Jewish law by a peculiai vow, which is fully ex¬ 
plained in Kum. vi. 13—21. Samson was dedicated 
to the Lord even before his birth under the vow of 
a Naxarite. The same also was done in the case of 
Samuel, whose mother Hannah, we are informed in 
1st Samuel i. 11, “vowed a vow, and said, 0 Lord 
of hosta, if thou wilt indeed look on the affliction of 
thine handmaid, and remember me, and not forget 
thine handmaid, but wilt give unto thine handmaid 
a man-child, then I will give him unto the Lord all 
the days of his life, and there shall no naor corns 
upon liis head.” Michaeiia alleges that Nacaritiam 
waa not instituted by Moses, but was of more an¬ 
cient, probably of Egyptian origin. The vow of 
the Naxarite waa the only rite of an ascetic charac¬ 
ter in uk among the Israelites. It waa called the 
Great Vow, and those who observed it were ac¬ 
counted of equal sanctity with the high-priest. The 
vow was either for life, or only for a short time, 
which the Jewe say was at least thirty days. From 
Acts xxii. 26, however, it appears tliat the duration 
of the vow might last no longer than a week. Women, 
if they wished, might become Naxarites as well as 
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■to, provided they were at their own disposal, Mid a large pome of men to aeiae the property of the vil- 
. hot under the authority of parenu or husbands who lagers without discrimination. He is euro to Uv 
might cancel their vow One part of the obligations hands on as many sheep and goats as are necessary 
under which a Naaarih. came, was to abstain altoge- to make a grand feast, and no man has Miy right to 
ther from wine, and other intoxicating liquors, that complain. Many take tike precaution to lock up 
he might be the better fitted to study the law, and their sheep and other live stock fat their dwelling' 
devote himself to religious exercises. He was also houses the night before. Mid In this way alone can 
bound to let his hair grow until tins time of his vow they escape the ravages of this monster of the woods, 
was ended. That he might be always ready to en- who is sure to commit depredations somewhat in 
gage in divine service, he was prohibited from touch- proportion to the importMieo and rank of the roan 
ing a dead body, or oven accompanying a funeral who has died, Tho institution of Ndi, like that ot 
procession, lest he should contract ceremonial defile- Mwctyi, Is intended to keep the women, children, 
ment. During his separation, a Naaarite was usually and slaves in subjection. 1 onoe heard a man who 
dressed in a garment of hair, called by the Hebrews belonged to the order acknowledge that there was no 
Addenth. At the expiry of hie vow the Nazarito such spirit; 1 but how,’ said he, * shall we govern oni 
was obliged to offer a Iamb of the first year without women and our slaves if we do away with the hn- 
blemish for a burnt-offering; a ewe lamb of the first pression that there is such a being.’” 
year without blemish for a sin-offering, and a ram NDENQE1, the highest deity worshipped by the 
without blemish for a peace-offering. He was now inhabitants of the Feejee Islands. They believe that 
lllowed to shave bis head, and was obliged to carry this god manifests himself in a variety of forms from 
bis hair into the room of the Nacarites, which, in the age to age, but he is actually worshipped in the form 
second temple, was situated in the north-east corner of a huge serpent. The word Ndengri is supposed 
sf the court of the women, and there te commit it to by some to be a corruption of the first part of the 
the flames. This was done as a token that lie had name Tanga-tva, or great Tanga, the chiuf divinity 
performed his vow. of Polynesia; but whether this idea be well founded 

NDA, a secret association Mnong the people of or not, great veneration is entertained for Ndengei, 
Southern Quinea in West Africa. It is confined to aa they believe that to this deity the spirit goes bli¬ 
the adult male population, and ie thus described by mediately after death, either to bo purified or to 
Mr. Wilson, who, from his long residence in the receivo sentence. All spirits, however, are not per- 
country, acquired an intimate acquaintance with its milled to reach tho judgment-seat of Ndengei, foi 
peculiar customs. Speaking of this association, he tho road is obstructed by an enormoua giant, wield- 
says, “ It is headed by a spirit of this name, who ing a large axe, with which he attacks all who pass 
dwells in the woods, and appears only when sum- him, and those who are wounded daro not present 
moned by some unusual event, at the death of a themselves to Ndengei, and are obliged to wander 
person connected with the order—«t the birth of about in the mountain*. “ At Rewa," says Captain 
twins, or at the inauguration of some one into office. Wilkes of tho American Exploring Expedition, " it 
» His voice is never heard except at night, and after ia believed that the spirits first rcpM'r to tho resi- 
the people have retired to rest. He enters the vil- dence of Ndengei, who allots some of thorn to the 
(age from the woodside, and Is so bundled op in dried devils for food, and sends the rest away to Mukalon, 
plantain loaves that no one would suspect him of be- a small island off Rewa, where they remain until an 
longing to the human species. He is always accom- appointed day, after which they are all doomed to 
ponied by a train of young men, Mid the party dance Minihilation. The judgmenta thus passed by Nde «- 
to a peculiar and somewhat plaiutive air on a flute- gei seem to be ascribed rather to his caprice than to 
like instrument as they parade the streets. As soon any desert of the departed soul.” 
as It Is known that be has entered the village, the NERO, a god iff the ancient Babylonians, men- 
women and children hurry away to tlieir rooms to tioned in Isa. xlvi. 1. in connexion with Bel or Baal, 
hide themselves. .If they should have the misfor- with which deity Calmet supposes it to have been 
tune to see Ndfi, or should be discovered peeping at identical. This god was worshipped also by the 
him through the mucks of the houses, they would be Moabites. It presided over the planet Mercury, 
thrashed almost to death. Perhaps no woman has The estimation in which Nebo was held is evident 
ever bad the temerity to east eyes upon this myste- from the circumstance, that it forms a port of the 
rious lw«'" g- Ndi frequently stops in front of the names of various princes, as Nebuchadnexsar, Na- 
dwetting of a man who ia known to have ram In his bonassar, Nabopolaasar, and others, 
p annul rm, and exacts a bottle, In de&olt of which NECESSARIANS, or Neckssitaiuans, a name 
his property would be injured. The leading men of applied to those who believe in the doctrine of bo¬ 
th* vfiJags show the utmost deference to Ms antho- testify, whether natural or moral, philosophical or 
rity, and no doubt for the purpose of making a theological. This profound subject has engaged few 
stronger impression upon the minds of tho women attention, and exercised the ingenuity of many 
andcbSdraa. If a distinguished person dies, Ndi thoughtful men in every age. The qnestko may he 
'gffiuta great mge, and the following night with considered either in a wider sense, faoludingatt ob- 
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facts, whether material, mental, or moral; or it may 
be viewed in a more restricted sense, as applied to 
mere human agency. In oither cose it is necessary 
to bear in mind the important distinction which ex¬ 
ists between natural and moral necessity. The for¬ 
mer may be defined as that necessity which is of 
mere nature, without anything of choice; the latter 
as that necessity which is connected with tlie exer¬ 
cise of choiue, and, therefore, arise* from strictly 
moral causes. Matter being, in it* very nature, inert, 
passive, and unconscious, the assertion of necessity, 
os applied to matorial objects alone, is tantamount to 
the assertion of the eternity of mattei, and that too 
not only in its substance or essence, but in all ils 
forms. If material things cannot but be what they 
are, then they must have boon such from ali eternity. 
£uch is accordingly the doctrine of the Natural¬ 
ists or Rationalists (which see). Such was the 
theory of the Epicureans and the Malnitiliate of an¬ 
cient times, and such is still the opinion of the iW- 
titrixts in our own day. 

Tiie term Necwituriaiu, however, is generally 
used to denote those who maintain the doctrine of 
moral necessity os bearing upon human will and hu¬ 
man agency. This, it is obvious, may be as abso¬ 
lute as natural necessity. “Tliat is," to use the 
words of President Ed wauls, “ the effect may bo as 
perfectly connected with its moral cause, os a natural 
necessary effeot is with its natural cause. Whether 
the will in every case is necessarily determined by 
the strongest motive, or whether the will ever makes 
any resistance to such a motive, or can ever oppose 
the strongest present inclination, or not. if that mat¬ 
ter should be controverted, yet I suppose none will 
deny, but that, in some cases,* previous bios and in¬ 
clination, or the motive presented, may be so power¬ 
ful, that the act of tha will may be certainly and 
indissolubly connected therewith. When motives 
or previous bios are very strong, all will allow tliat 
there is some difficulty in going against them. And 
if they were yet stronger, the difficulty would be still 
greater. And therefore, if more were still added to 
their strength, to a certain degree, it would moke the 
difficulty so great, that it would be wholly impossi¬ 
ble to snrmonnt It; for this plain reason, because 
whatever power men may be supposed to have' to 
surmount difficulties, yet that power is not infinite; 
and so goes not beyond certain limits. If a man 
can surmount ten degrees of difficulty of this kind 
with twenty degrees of strength, because the degrees 
of strength ore beyond tho degrees of difficulty: yet 
if tho difficulty be inereesed to thirty, or on hundred, 
or a thousead degrees, end his strength not also in¬ 
creased, his strength will be wholly insufficient to sur¬ 
mount the difficulty. As, therefore, ft mast be 
allowed, tliat there may he such e thing at a sure tend 
perfect connexion between morel causes and effects; 
to this only is what I call by the name of morel ne¬ 
cessity " 

Dr. Priestley, in perfect consistency with his ma¬ 


terialistic views which resolved mind into a mere 
property of matter, was a keen supporter of the doc 
trine of necessity, not, however, of moral, but phRo 
sophical, or rather mechanical necessity. He held 
that in the same state of mind, and in the same view 
of things, man would make always the same choice 
since motives act upon the mind as weights do npon 
the scale, by a mechanical necessity. Were this 
the true state of matters in regard to human ogenev, 
man would be nothing more than a mere paeon c 
machine, and responsibility for his actions would, ol 
course, be excluded. But with the exception of 
writers of the materialist school, Necessitarians uni 
formly regard motives m governing the will not by 
a mechanical but a moral influence, the two modes 
of influence being essentially distinct from each 
other, and not os Priestley and others allege, capabU 
of being blended into one. 

Leibnitz, the eminent German philosopher of tlu- 
17th century, was a keen advocate for the doctrine 
of necessity, founding it on his system of Optimum. 
The perfection of the universe was with him a fun¬ 
damental principle, and this perfection required the 
best order of combination, which was accomplished 
by the evolutions of each monad being Adapted to 
the evolutions of oil the others. To fulfil the Divine 
decrees in the attainment of the greatest possibh 
perfection, Leibnits considered the doctrine of ne¬ 
cessity to bo essential in a twofold aspect; medium 
cal necessity in the motions of material and inani 
mate objects, but moral and spiritual necessity in 
the voluntary determinations iff intelligent beings. 
All events that happen, whether for good or evil, 
form part of the Divine plan predetermined from *1 
eternity, and, therefore, necessarily must come t* 
pass. Things could not possibly on this scheme in 
different from what they ere. They ora under tht 
power of a mechanical necessity in the cose of mate¬ 
rial things, and a morel necessity in the cose of hu¬ 
man beings, which bring them into luumony with 
the entire plan of the univ'erse. 

The most strenuous and powerful supporter of the 
doctrine of neceasity, however, is President Edwards, 
in his very able treatise on the Freedom of the Will, 
in which he contends strongly for morel nacereity, 
or, in other words, that the will is, in every case, 
necessarily determined by the strongest motives. 
He argues most conclusively against the Arminion no¬ 
tion of liberty, as implying a self-determining power 
in the will, and defines liberty or free-will to be the 
power which sny one po ss ess e s of doing whet h* plea¬ 
ses. This freedom of the will Mr, Edwards dtowa with 
the moot convincing demon to be completely con¬ 
sistent with morel necessity; signing the matter in 
various ways. Thus he proves that every effect has 
e necessary connexion with Re eeuoe, or with that 
which is the true ground end reason of its existence; 
that every act of Wifi hM e neoeasery connexion with 
the dictate* of It* understanding; that every net at 
will is etched by * motive, which is. therefore, the 
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cause of the act of the will; end finally, that God's 
certain foreknowledge of the volitions of moral 
agent* i* utterly inconsistent with such a contin¬ 
gency of those volitions as excludes all necessity. 

But it has often been maintained in opposition to 
the doctrine of necessity, that if the whole series of 
events, material, mental, and moral, be necessary, 
then human liberty is impossible. 'Hie reply which 
Dr. Dick gives to this objection, in his 1 Lecture* on 
Theology,’ though brief, is conclusive. “ Those ac¬ 
tions,” says he," are free which ate the effect of voli¬ 
tion In whatever manner the state of mind which 
gave rise to the volition hss been produced, the liberty 
of the agent is neither greater nor less It is lus will 
alone which is to be considered, and not the means 
by which it has been determined If God fore¬ 
ordained certain actions, and placed men in nuch cir¬ 
cumstances that the actions would certainly take 
place agreeably to the laws of the mind, men are 
nevertheless moral agents, because they act volun¬ 
tarily, and are responsible for the actions which con¬ 
sent has made their own. Liberty does not consist 
in the power of acting or not acting, hut in acting 
fiom choice. Tiie choice is determined by some¬ 
thing in the mind itself, or by something external 
influencing the mind, but, whatever is the cause, 
the choice makes the action free, and tho agent ac¬ 
countable." Thus the freedom of the will may tie 
reconciled with absolute decrees involving irresisti¬ 
ble necessity. And if the will be free, moral re¬ 
sponsibility becomes quite possible. 

Lord Karnes, in his Essays on the Principles of 
Morality, declares himself a Necessitarian, but on 
grounds altogether different from those on which 
President Edwards rests his scheme There is no¬ 
thing in the whole universe, his Lordship argues, 
which can properly be called contingent, but every 
motion in the material, and every determination and 
action in the moral world, are directed by immutable 
laws, of that while those laws remain in force, not the 
smalleet link in the chain of causes and,g facta can 
be broken, nor any one thing be otherwise than it is. 
In this condition man, though goaded on by stem ne- 
oeesity which by no effort on hie part he can possibly 
overcome, is provided, according to the hypothesis 
of Lord Karnes, with a delusive tense of liberty 
which fits him for discharging his duties in this 
world with greater efficiency than if he had the full 
consciousness of being the victim of an insuperable 
necessity which exempted him alike from either praise 
or blame, reward or punishment. In vindication of 
this deception alleged to be practised on man by hie 
Creator, hi* lordship refers to various illusions to 
which the senses of man are liable. Hi* eyA, for 
euuplai are neither microscopic on the one band, 
nor telescopic on the other, but limited in power 
of vision to a certain narrow range. The ob 
seta, seeordmgly, on which be locks assume a very 
different a sp e ct from that in which they appear to 
creator** wbcee eyes are differently constructed, 


Such an argument; however, aa applied to the 
freedom of the will, ia altogether irrelevant and 
without force. It is unueoessary even to suppose 
such a deception, seeing no such necessity exists as 
is inconsistent with perfect freedom of will Both 
necessity and freedom exiat, and both exist bi har¬ 
mony. But the bond which connect* tlie two toge¬ 
ther is bid from human vision, and belongs to the 
region of humble faith. 

NECOUSIA, offerings among the ancient Greeks 
and Unmans on the anniversary of the day of the 
death of a relative. According to some, the JWs- 
coHthi sere the same with the tit m»«a iwhich see). 

NKCRODEU’NON (Hi. imtoi, dead, and 
non, a supperi, a least Among the anuient heathens, 
commonly held after a funeral. It took place at the 
house of the nearest relativo of the deceased, Mid 
was usually attended by tho whole friends and rela¬ 
tions, it being regarded as a saciod duty to be pro 
sent on the mournful ounsion. 

NECROMANCER (Gr. nerrm, andmontem, divi 
nation), one who consult* the dead, imagining tin m 
to have the power of revealing secrets and fore 
telling future events.* From a very remote anti¬ 
quity such persons existed. Thus we find them 
mentioned in lhut. xvm 11, And an instance Is Sit 
before us in the witch of Endnr, who pretended to 
ponses* the power of summoning the dead to return 
to earth Maimonides desciibes a necromancer as 
one who, having afflicted himself with tasting, gotw 
to the burying-place and thme lies down and falls 
asleep, and then the dead appear to him and give 
him the information he require* In tho early Chris¬ 
tian church the severest ecclesiastical tonsure* were 
inflicted upon all who practised ueciomamy or simi 
Ur arts of divination 

NECROMANCY, the ait of evoking the dead, 
and questioning them as to the secret* of the future. 
In ancient Greere, Orpheus was believed to have 
licen the inventor of tins magiral art Thessaly was 
regarded as the chief residence of all alio excelled in 
divination. Ulysses in the Odyssey of Homer 
evokes the manes of the dead. One of the most 
famous of the oracles of antiquity was that of Tro- 
phonitis, in which the dead were Mined to answer 
from the bowels of the earth. The Kiaodinavutiis 
ascribed the origin of wrwwmy to Odin In sev¬ 
eral heathen nations, but partnularly among the 
negro tribe* in Western Africa, the ait of consulting 
the spirits of the dead it constantly practised. Na¬ 
tive priests pretend to hold conveise with them, and 
act as a medium of intercourse between the living 
and the dead. In the United Plate* of North Amer¬ 
ica, even in this enlightened age, a das* of people 
has arisen, usually called SpirkuaUrtt, who pretend 
by table-turning, spint-rspping, and different kinds 
of incantation, to put themselves to relation with the 
tenants of the world of spirits, and to convene with 
them freely on all subjects which concern the past 
the present, or the future. 
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NEGROTHAPT.E (Gr. necrot, dead, and thapto, 
to bury), a name given by the ancient Greeks to 
undertakers at funerals. Among the Romans they 
were called Lihitinarii, from the goddess Libitina 
( which see). 

NECTAR, the drink of the immortal gods, ac¬ 
cording to the early Greek poets, which was nerved 
round to them by the hands of Hvbe or Ganymede. 
It is confounded by some of the ancient writers with 
amlntMtu, the food of the gods. 

NEDUSIA, a surname of Atfiena, derived from 
the river Nedon, on the banks of which she was 
worshipped. 

NEE ASTI (Dies), unlawful days among the an¬ 
cient Romans. Neither courts of justice nor assem¬ 
blies of the people could bo held on these days; and 
afterwards they were dedicated chiefly to the wor¬ 
ship of the gods. Numa Pompilina is said to have 
been the originator of the dim mfosti. 

NEGEB. See Canubib. 

NEGOMBO, a priest and prophet among the in¬ 
habitants of Congo in West Africa. He pretends to 
foretell future events, and to heal all kinds of dis¬ 
ease. 

NEGORES, a religious sect in Japan, which de¬ 
rives its origin from Camhodoxi, a disciple of Xaca. 
This sect consists of three classes. The first, which 
is less numerous than the others, devote themselves 
to the worship of tho gods, and the performance of 
religious ceremonies; the second employ themselves 
in military affairs, and the third in the preparation of 
weapons of war. The Negores, aa a body, are so 
numerous and influential, that the Emperor finds it 
necessary to secure their favonr. They are scrupu¬ 
lously careful al>out the life of inferior animals, blit 
their quarrels with one auother often end in blood¬ 
shed. 

NEGOSCI, the title of a priest among the natives 
of Congo. lie must have eleven wives, and as is 
usual among African tribes, he acts the part of a 
magician. When any native meditates revenge 
upon an enemy, he applies to a Negosci, who cuts 
off some locks of his hair, and binding them together 
throws them into the fire, uttering all the while 
various imprecations upon the enemy and ail that 
belongs to him. 

NEHALRNNIA, a Pagan goddess, the origin of 
whose name it Is difficult to trace. An image of 
this female deity was first discovered in 1646 in 
Zealand, among some ruins which had long been 
covered by the aee. Montfanoon in his Autiquities 
gives seven pictures of the goddess. She is repre¬ 
sented carrying a basket of fruit, and with a dog at 
her side. 

NEHITSHTAN, a name given by Hesekiah to 
the brazen serpent which Moses had set up in the 
wilderness, and which had ever since that rime been 
carefully preserved by the Israelites. The good king 
finding that his people had actually converted the 
serpent into au idol, and were burning incense before 


it, resolved to pot an end to this form of idoktiy 
We are told accordingly in 2 Kings xvtii. 4, “ He 
removed the high places, and brake the images, and 
cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the brasen 
serpent that Moses had made: for unto those days 
the children of Israel did bum incense to ft: and he 
called it Nehnshtan.” It is difficult to ascertain 
when this brazen serpent began to be worshipped. 
Rabbi Kimchi supposes that the people had burnt 
incense to it from the time when the kings of Israel 
corrupted themselves; and that this species of ido¬ 
latry escaped the notice of Awt and Jehoshaphat 
when they reformed the church. For & long period, 
in all probability, the serpent of brass had been 
piously preserved like the pot of manna, or Aaron's 
rod, as a memorial of God’s miraculous goodness to 
his people. In process of time, however, the serpent 
was worshipped as a god. Ifezekiah in his indigna¬ 
tion called it Nehnshtan, which Bishop Patrick in¬ 
terprets to mean “foul-fiend, the old Dragon or 
Satan,” and he broke it in pieces; that is, as the 
Talmudists explain it, he ground it to powder, and 
scattered it in the air, that no relic of it might re¬ 
main to he worshipped by a superstitious people. 
See Skupent-Worbhip. 

NEITIt, tho goddess of wisdom among the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, identified with Athena of the 
Greeks. She was chiefly worshipped in the Delta, 
where a city was built bearing her name. 

NEMEAN GAMES, one of the four great festi¬ 
vals of ancient Greece, deriving its name from Neinea. 
where it was celebrated, as Pindar tells us in honour 
of Zeut. The games consisted of horse-mcifig, 
chariot-racing, running, wrestling, boxing, throwing 
the spear, shooting with the bow, and other warlike 
exercises. The victors were crowned with a chaplet 
of olive, and afterwards of green parsley. The No¬ 
mean games were regularly celebrated twice in the 
course of every Olympiad. They appear to have 
been discontinued soon after the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian. See Games. 

NEMEIUS, a surname of Zeut, under which he 
was worshipped at Neinea, where games were cele¬ 
brated in his honour. See preceding article. 

NEMES1ACI, the officers of the goddess Nemmk, 
who presided over good fortune, and was the dis¬ 
penser of fate. See next article. 

NEMESIS, the goddess among the ancient Greek* 
who was believed to regulate human affairs, die 
pensing at pleasure happiness or unhappiness, the 
goods or the ills of life. She was looked upon also 
as an avenging deity, who punished the proud. 
Iliero is a tradition that Zens begot by Nemmit an 
egg, which Leda found, and from which Helena and 
the Diosouri sprang. Bougemont, in his * LePeupk 
Primitif,’ regards Nemesis M a goddess, symbolising 
the separation of the elements in the act of creation. 
She was represented, at Smyrna with wings, said 
Hesiod caBt her the daughter of Night, or of ths 
darkness which enveloped rite waters of chan* 
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NEOCORI, officers Attached to the Pagan tern* 
p!o» in ancient Greece, whose office it was to sweep 
the temple, and perform other menial offloee con* 
oeeted with it. In coune of time these dutiea were 
intniated to aiaves, and the Neoeori came to occupy 
e higher position, superintending the temples, guard¬ 
ing the treasures, and regulating the sacred rites. 
In some towns there waa a regular college of Neoeori; 
and the office having considerable honour attached 
to it, was sought by persons even of high rank. In 
the time of the Emperors, nations and cities eagerly 
sought the title Neoeori, and counted it a special 
privilege to have the cluirge of a temple. Thus in 
Cite Acts of the Apostles, we learn, that the city of 
Ephesus waa Neocora of the great goddess Diana. 

NEOMENIA. See New Moon. 

NEONOMIANS (Gr. neat, new, and nomot, law), 
a word used to describe those who believe the gospel 
to be a uew law, which no longer exacts a perfect, uni¬ 
form, universal obedience, but accepts of faith and a 
sincere though imperfect obedience, as the passport 
to eternal life. This doctrine has been a favourite 
hypothesis with Arminian writers from, the time of 
the Synod of Dort in 1018, when it was fully can¬ 
vassed and explicitly condemned. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, a controversy arose 
among the English Dissenters on this subject, the 
Baxtf.kians (which see), being branded as Neono - 
tnians. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Mr. Baxter, followed by Dr. Daniel Williams, was 
called upon to contend against the Qrupties , who 
were avowed Antinomiant, and it is not wonderful 
that in his anxiety to uphold the claims of the law 
of God as eternally binding upon all his creatures, 
this ardent controvcraialist should have expressed 
himself in language which laid him open to the 
eharge of taking a legal view of the gospel. The 
Hopeinbian8 (which see) in America have also 
exposed their teaching to the same objection. Not 
only do they fearlessly set forth the extent, spiritual¬ 
ity, and unflinching demands of the law; (hey think 
it necessary also to urge upon sinners the legal dUpen- 
ration, if we may so speak, of the gospel. Now that 
such a view of the gospel is in one sense consistent 
with truth, we readily admit. The law, no doubt, 
extends its wide and ail-comprehensive requirements 
over the whole reuge of human duty, and is de¬ 
nounce* with unmitigated and unmitigable severity 
Its awful threateninge against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men. Viewing mas, therefore, 
as simply under the law, without any reference, to 
the mean time, to Ms having either kept or broken 
the tow, it is the boundea duty of evarr human be¬ 
ing instantly to “repent and believe the grepd." 
In this sense u God eommandetb aU nm everywhere 
to repent." They are subject to that immutable and 
; everlasting law which bind* to holy and harmonious 
: snMootfoo the whole intelligent creation to Its God; 

audit is ottos peril if any one shall neglect to per- 
; form, to jail its parity, end to all its perfection, this 



or any other branch of moral duty. The commands 
to believe, to repent, and to obey, are equally obli¬ 
gatory upon every man as a subject of God’s moral 
government. The tow of God was originally formed 
with the oxprecs design of being applicable to man, 
not in one situation merely, but to all the possible 
circumstances in whioh he might be placed. And 
hence it is, that in this abstract view of the subjeot, 
man being considered as simply under the tow, the 
divine atatutoe extend their claims of obedience even 
to the faith and repentance of the gospel. So that 
there is in fact a legal of the gospel; for 
if Christ hath been therein sot forth, and even if to 
the Mosaic law ho was, however obscurely, exhibited , 
as the sole ground of justification, we are bound by 
the commands of that moral or nature) tow, which is 
immutable and eternal in its obligations, to accept of 
the blessings ludd out to us in the gospel. And in¬ 
deed it is expressly declared in Sacred Scripture, 
that “ he who believetli shall lie saved; and he that 
belicvelh not is condemned already." lie is con¬ 
demned by the terms of that vory law to which, in 
rejecting the gospel, lie professes to adhere; ho to 
condemned, because, instead of yielding obedience 
to the express injunction of the law, "Thou shplt 
love the Ixird thy God with all thy heart," lie dares 
to diahelievo “ the record which God hath given of 
bis Son.” 

We may remark, however, still further, in illustra¬ 
tion of the evangelical law, that it is binding upon 
the samt equally with the tinner. If the moral law, 
which it must bo observed lias not been and never 
can be abrogated, takes cognisance of every man's 
acceptance or non-aeceptance of the gospel, it is 
evident that the same law must take cognisance also 1 
of the Christian’s actings, whether of faith, nqient* 
anco, or true obedience, posterior as well as anterior 
to the period of his reception of "the truth as it is 
in Jesus." It demands with equal firmness that he 
shall exercise faith and repentance, and that he shall 
exercise them sincerely, iiabitually, and without irn 
perfection. And accordingly every believer knows 
that if his salvation depended upon his performance 
of these or any other dutiea in a legal sense, he must 
be certainly and irremediably lost. And yet it to 
indubitably true that the earne tow which declares 
"Thou shall not steal," commands us, under still 
severer penalties, to " repent and believe t lie gospel ;" 
to “Hve by the faith of the Hon of God," and to 
“ adorn the doctrine of our Saviour by a conversation 
becoming the gospel." 

All this we readily admit is abstractly tree, m 
reference to man viewed simply as a morel agigit, 
placed u under the law f" but this is scarcely the atti 
tode which the gospel assumes in addressing man to. 
a fallen bring, a breaker of the law. It rega r d s tore 
as mined, and, to so fer as the tow to concentad, j 
Irretrievably ruined. And as the moat melancholy 
proof of his undone condition to Ida attar Wire- 
WHty to hi* Woe character to the sight of . Hod, tin 
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first step toward* h!» recovery must obviously be to 
arouse bint front thi* state of moral torpor and death. 
The mode of accomplishing this in an humble de¬ 
pendence upon the blessing of the Spirit, we allege 
to be, in the first instance, a faithful and energetic 
proclamation of the orit/uud law, in all its spirituality 
of extent and inflexibility of demand; and chiefly 
with the view of convincing the careless'sinner that 
by the law of God iie is a guilty, condemned, help¬ 
less criminal; that in his present condition, wherever 
lie goes, and in whatever circumstances he is placed, 
he is under tlio curse, and every moment liable to 
undergo the wrath, of the Almighty. And accord¬ 
ingly in thus making a legitimate, a sanctioned use 
of tho law, we lutve reason to expect that the sinner 
will be compelled anxiously and eagerly to exclaim 
“ what shall I do to be saved ?” 

But the species of Nemmianim to which we 
have now been adverting, is very different from that 
which is held by many Arminian divinos, both in 
Britain and on the Continent. According to their 
view of the matter, the new law of the gospel is sub¬ 
stituted for the old law of the ancient economy, 
which is abrogated and annulled. Christ by his 
vicarious sufferings hath purchased, they allege, the 
relaxation of God’s law, and the consequent accep¬ 
tance of an imperfect, if only sincere obedience. But 
inflexible justice, which is a necessary part of moral 
perfection, forbids any such demonstration of leni¬ 
ency ou the part of Jehovah. Justice unflinchingly 
demands a fulfilment of all tho obligations under 
which as creatures we have come, and even were it 
' possible for the mercy of God to incline towards a 
depression of the standard of morality, holiness and 
righteousness and truth must alike oppose it. If 
the law of God be relaxed, where is the security of 
tho Divine government, where tho inunutaMeness of 
the Divine character ? But it were altogether incon¬ 
sistent with the purity of the Almighty to connive 
at imperfection in any of his creatures. Neither 
can faith under the gospel be accepted as equivalent 
to perfect obedience under the law. And hi proof 
of this, we remark, that faith is either perfect, or it 
is imperfect. Now it cannot be perfect, seeing it is 
the act of a etitful creature; and if it be imperfect, 
God oau neither regard it as perfect, nor ground any 
act of judicial acquittal on the performance of on act 
which is admitted to be imperfect. Hence the ne¬ 
cessity of the righteousness of Christ, since by the 
I deeds of no law, whether new or old, can a man be 
I justified before God, but we are Justified freely by 
God’s grace, through the Imputed righteousness of 
the Lord Jesus. 

NEOPHYTES (Gr. neat, new, and jptawiws, to be 
bom), new-born or regenerated, a term sometimes 
applied' in ancient times to those who were ’newly 
baptised, or to new converts to Christianity. It has 
also been often used to denote those who had tn- 
wntly joined a religious order. * 

NEl’AUL (Reugiok or). See Bromtra. 


NEPENTHE, a magic potion mentioned both by 
Greek and Roman poets, which was supposed to 
make persons forget their sorrows and misfortunes. 

It was the juice or infusion of a plant now unknown. 
Homer says that it grew in Egypt. 

NEPHALIA (Gr. iwphaliot, sober), festivals and 
sacrifices of the ancient Greeks, but more especially 1 
of the Athenians, which received their name from 
the circumstance that no wine was offered, but only 
milk, mead, and other simple liquors. The vine, the 
figtree, and the mulberry were prohibited from being 
used in the Nephab’a, because they were looked npon 
as symbols of drunkenness. 

NEPHILIM, demons of gigantic stature in the 
mythology of ancient Egypt, which attended on 
Typhm, the god of evil. The Nepfdtim or giants 
mentioned in Gen. vi. 4, and Num. xiii. 38, have 
been sometimes regarded as men noted for deeds ot 
violence and oppression, rather than remarkable for 
height of stature. 

NEPI1THYS, the sister and the wife of Typhon, 
the evil god of the ancient Egyptians. To Otirit 
she bore Ambit, who is represented with the head 
of a dog. Nephthys belongB to the third oidor ol 
the deities, as classified by Sir J. G. Wilkinson in 
his Materia Hieroglyphica. 

NEPINDI, a priest among the natives of Congo 
in Western Africa, who styles himself the master ol 
the elements, and pretends to control the thunder, 
lightning, storms, and tempests. To display his 
power in this respect he raises large heapB of earth, 
out of which, after he has performed various sacri¬ 
fices and magical incantations, creeps a little animal, 
which raises itself slowly, and at length takes it* 
flight towards heaven. Then thick clouds darken 
the skies, and thunder, lightning, and rain imme¬ 
diately come on. 

NEPTUNALIA, a festival anciently celebrated 
at Rome in honour of Neptune (which see), on the 
23d of July. Little information can be got as to 
the manner in which this festival was kept, but it 
would appear that huts wen wont to be erected with 
the brandies and foliage of trees, when the people 
probably feasted and amused themselves in various 
wayi. 

NEPTUNE, the chief god of the sea among the 
ancient Romans. A temple wee erected to tide deity 
in the Campos Martins, and befon a naval expedi¬ 
tion wee undertaken, it was customary for the com¬ 
mander of the fleet to offer a sacrifice to Neptune, 
which he threw into the sea. The Neptune of the 
Romans is identical with the Patttden of the Greeks. 

NEQUITI, a secret association among the natives 
of Outgo, who oeiehrate their ttysteriee-in dark and 
. sequestered places, when none but the initiated an 
•’ allowed to enter. 

NEREIDS, nymph, of the aea among the ancient 
Greeks. They were fifty in number, and d au ght e r s 
alNermt, the old man of the sea. They are genar- 
ally represented aa having been vary beautiful, mad 
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particularly favourable to sailors. They were wor¬ 
shipped in several parte of Greece, but more espe¬ 
cially in seaport towns. 

NEREUS, a marine god among the ancient Greeks, 
who was believed to dwell at the bottom of the sea 
with his lovely daughters, the Nereid*. He ruled 
principally over the dBgean sea, and was believed 
occasionally to appear to men in different shapes, 
predicting what should befall them in future. Nereus 
yielded his place, and gave his daughter Ampktirite 
to Ftbtidtm. 

NERQAL, an idol of the Cutheans, mentioned in 
2 Kings avii. 30. The Rabbis allege that this deity 
was in the form of a cock; but this has been supposed 
to be a calumny, arising from their hatred against 
the Samaritans, who were descended from the Cuth¬ 
eans sent by Shalmaneser to occupy the place of 
1 those belonging to the kingdom of Israel who had 
been carried into Assyria. 

NERIO, the spouse of Mar*, who was the god 
of war among the ancient Romans. Little or no¬ 
thing is known concerning her. 

NESS A, an intercalary month introduced by the 
ancient Arabians, to bring the lunar, every third 
year, into conformity with the solar year. The use 
of this month was forbidden by Mohammed in the 
Koran. 

NESSUS, the god of a river in Thrace, which boro 
the same name. 

NES'l'ORIANS, a sect which arose in the fifth 
century, Wiving its name from Nestorius, a Syrian 
monk, remarkable for the austerity of his habits, and 
his eloquence as a preacher. According to the his¬ 
torian Socrates, who has written his life, he was 
born at Germanicia in the northern parts of Syria. 
After an education somewhat imperfect, lie was or¬ 
dained presbyter at Antioch, where, by Site popu¬ 
larity of his pulpit gifts, he attracted large and atten¬ 
tive audiences. He became quite a favourite with 
the people, and great was the satisfaction felt through¬ 
out the Christian community in the East, when, in 
a. d. 428, he waa consecrated patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople. No sooner was he promoted to this elevat¬ 
ed and responsible position than he began to display 
an intemperate seal, which partook more, of the 
bigotry of the monk than the gentle tolerant spirit 
which waa becoming his character and position as a 
minister of Christ. His first efforts were directed 
towards the extirpation of heretics, Iniuding Ariaru 
and Novation*, Qpartodeemcm* and Macedonian*, 
who, at that time, abounded in the capital of the East 
and its subordinate dioceasa. Accordingly, in his 
ioaoKunl discourse, addressing the Easperar The© 
dosius tha-Tounger, he gave utteranoe to the* trio- 
lent expressions: “Give me a country purged of all 
h e retic s, and in exchange for It, I will give you hea- 
vea. > He! Ip no to subdue the heretics, and I will 
help you to conquer the Persians." Nor did his 
farj mind heretics find vent only in words; be 
pMMtppft to deeds of persecution, which, byexcit¬ 


ing tumults among the people, led to the effhaion of 
blood. 

While thus busily engaged in persecuting others, 
Nestorins raised up, even among the orthodoa party 
in the church, a numerous host of enemies, who were 
not long in accusing him also of hereey. Having been 
trained in the striot Antiochian doctrine as to the 
clear distinction between the divine and human na¬ 
tures of Christ, he and his friend Anastasias, whom 
he had brought with him from Antiooh, could' not 
fail to disapprove of some expressions then current 
in the church, which evidently proceeded upon eon- 
fused notions in respect to the two natures of Christ, 
One expression, in particular, the title Tkeotokat, 
or Mother of God, applied to the Virgin Mary, ntpre 
especially taken in connexion with the exoeseive ven¬ 
eration of the Virgin, which had begun to prevail, 
called forth the strongest reprobation on the part at 
Nestorius. Along with Anasf(uiius, he took occa¬ 
sion, in his public discourses, to state, in the most 
emphatic manner, his objections to the term 
Thintoko*, and dwelt much upon the doctrine of the 
union of the two natures of Christ, as laid down by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. A controversy now en¬ 
sued, in which the enemies of Nostorius, not compre¬ 
hending the danger which he saw to lie involved in 
the use of the word Thtotokae, charged him moat 
unjustly with holding the Photinian and &mo*ate- 
nian views, which asserted that Jesus was bom of 
Mary as a mere man; or, in other words, they ac¬ 
cused him of denying the Divinity of Christ. The 
question was now keenly agitated, both among the 
clergy and laity, whether Mary was entitled to be 
called the Mother of God. In this dispute Nesto¬ 
rius took an active part, adhering firmly to the doc¬ 
trine of the school of Antioch. He was opposed 
in public even by some of his own clergy, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, enraged at the contempt shown to his 
authority as patriarch, he hesitated not to issue or¬ 
ders that the most refractory should be seised, and 
forthwith beaten and imprisoued. One of these, 
Proclus by name, who had at a former period applied 
in vain for the patriarchate of Constantinople, ren¬ 
dered himself peculiarly conspicuous by the bitter 
hostility which he evinced to the opinions of Nes¬ 
torius. This man having, on one occasion, been 
called to preach in the presence of his patriarch, took 
occasion, in the course of his sermon, to extol the 
Virgin Mary as the Mother of God, and charged all 
who refused to acknowledge her as such, with bejpg 
believers in a deified man. The sermon was re¬ 
ceived with loud applause, and Nestorius found it 
necessary to defend his own doctrine agaiustahe 
mis re p r es e ntations of the preacher. 

Veneration for Mary had at this time began to - 
prevail extensively in Hie church, and in thaaa cir¬ 
cumstance*, as might have been expected, the tide 
of pnblic opinion ran strongly against Neetorins, 
who, to disarm hostility without pompromkini 
principle, employed the tone as appHed to Mary 
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Mother of Christ, inasmuch as the name Christ be 
longed to the whole person, uniting the divine and 
kntntn natures. The adoption of this middle course, 
however, failed to conciliate the enthusiastic admir 
ers of the Virgin, who were fast rushing towards 
optn and avowed Martolatry. At Constantinople 
matters were now assuming a very critical aspect, 
and a schism of the church seemed to be not for dis¬ 
tant. A considerable party, indeed, both of the 
clergy and monks, refused to recognise Nestorius as 
their ecclesiastical superior, and even renounced ail 
church fellowship with him. The patriarch, accord¬ 
ingly, convened a synod at Constantinople, which 
deposed some of the most violent of the clergy as 
favourers of Mamchean doctrines, by denying the 
reality of Christ's humanity. 

In a short time the Nestorian controversy, which 
had raged so violently in the church.and patriarchate 
of Constantinople, extended for beyond these narrow 
limits. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, who had pre¬ 
viously exhibited a violent persecuting spirit against 
Pagans, Jews, and heretics, took an activo share in 
the dispute, contending at first gently, but latterly 
with the utmost vehemence, against the opinions 
which Nestorius held, representing them as at va¬ 
riance with the very essence of Christianity. To 
aid him in assailing the patriarch the more effectually, 
he prevailed upon Pope Coelestine 1. to join him in 
the attack. Boon after tiie commencement of the con¬ 
troversy at Constantinople, Cyril published two let¬ 
ters addressed to the Egyptian monks, in which he 
assailed the opinions of Nestorius, without, however, 
alluding to, or once mentioning his name. The ap¬ 
pearance of these writings excited no slight sensa¬ 
tion in the East, and gave great offence to Nestorius, 
against whom they were so plainly levelled. An 
epistolary altercation now took place between the 
(wo patriarchs, which continued for some time witli 
considerable bitterness on both sidos. At length, to 
rouse the Pope against Nestorius, Cyril caused the 
sermons of that patriarch to be translated and sent 
to Rome, and at the same time urged his holiness 
to trice summary measures for the vindication of 
pure doctrine. CoBlestino, accordingly, summoned a 
synod to meet at Rome, and with their sanction de¬ 
cided that the clergy excommunicated by Nestorius 
should be restored to the fellowship of the church; 
and further, that If within ten days after receiving 
the sentence pronounced at Rome, Nestorius should 
not give a written recantation of his errors, he should 
be forthwith doposed from his office as patriarch, and 
expelled from the oommunlon of the church. Cyril, 
glad of the opportunity of humbling his rival, took 
upon him to exeente the sentence of the Roman sy¬ 
nod. Summoning, accordingly, a synod OfEgyptfaur 
bishops at Alexandria, be despatched a letter, A. *>. 
430, in the name of that synod, to Neatorius, fat which, 
conformably to the sentence pronounced it Ramie,, 
he called upon him to recant, and concluded with 
twylve anathemas against hit presumed error*, thus 


! formally setting forward the Egyptian creed in oppo¬ 
sition to the Antiochian system, as expressed by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

The controversy now completely altered its aspect, 
being converted from a personal into a doctrinal dis¬ 
pute. By orders of John, patriarch of Antioch, a 
refutation of tb ( e Egyptian anathemas was published 
by Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, a town on the Eu¬ 
phrates ; and this refutation, which was written with 
great severity, called forth an equally violent reply 
from the pen of Cyril. Nestorius on his part treated 
the deputies sent from Coelestine and Cyril with the 
utmost contempt, and answered the anathemas ot 
Cyril by sending twelve other anathemas. It was 
now thought to be absolutely necessary to summon a 
general council, and, therefore, the Emperor Theo¬ 
dosius II. issued a proclamation to all the metropo¬ 
litans of his empire to meet in council at Ephesus, 
about Pentecost in the following year. Cyril and 
Nestorius arrived at EpheBus at the appointed time, 
the former authorised temporarily to represent Pope 
Caalcstine, and accompanied by a great number o t 
Egyptian bishops ready to act os his devoted tools 
The bishop of the city in which the council was as¬ 
sembled, was the friend of Cyril, and such was the 
extent of induenoe arrayed against Nestorius, that he 
found it necessary to solicit from the imperial com¬ 
missioner, a guard, who surrounded the house in 
which he resided. A number of. the Syrian bishops 
were prevented from reaching Ephesus in time for 
the opening of the conncil, and having waited six¬ 
teen days beyond the day appointed by the emperor, 
Cyril insisted on commencing proceedings, and ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 22d June 431, he opened the synod 
with 200 bishops. Nestorius refused to attend until 
all tlia bishops should be assembled, and having been 
formally invited three several times to appear and 
answer to the various chaiges, oral and written, laid 
against him, his refusal to obey the summons of the 
synod was construed as an admission, on his own 
part, of his guilt, and the synod, after many tears aa 
they declared, constrained by the lawa of the church, 
and by the letter of the Roman bishop, Coelestine, 
pronounced sentence in the following terms: “ Out 
Lord Jesua Christ, by Nestorius blasphemed, has 
ordained by this moat holy synod, that the Neatoriua 
above-named should be excluded from the episcopal 
dignity, and from the whole college of priests." Tllis 
sentence was no sooner passed, than by orders ot' 
Cyril it was publicly proclaimed by heralds through 
the whole city. It was also formally announced to 
the emperor. 

Meanwhile, John, bishop of Antioch, with about 
thirty Syrian bishops, arrived at Ephesus a few day* 
after the council headed by Cyril had met and de¬ 
posed Neatoriua, and on learning what had bein 
done, they declared the proceedings of that council 
null aid void, and protected to form a new council, 
which considered itself to bo the only regular mr. 
’Rib council hi turn deposed Cyril and UmsM 
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■iehop of Ephesus, and excommunicated tiie other 
memben who had taken part in the proceedings of 
the Cyrillian council, until they should manifest peni¬ 
tence, and condemn the anathemas of Cyril. The 
sentence against the two bishops was made known 
through the city, and formally reported to the em¬ 
peror. In the mldat of this conflict of councils, tho 
deputies of the Roman bishop appeared at Ephesus, 
and according to thsir instructions gave their formal 
sanction to all the proceedings of Cyril and hia 
council. The emperor, however, on hearing the 
report of hia commissioner, lost no time in de¬ 
spatching a letter to Ephesus, by the hands of an 
imperial officer, conveying his royal pleasure, that 
the disputed question should be carefully considered, 
not by any party in the assembly, but by the whole 
council in common, and until this was done, no one 
of the bishops could be permitted to return home to 
his diocese, or to visit the court. Cyril and hia 
party seeing the evident leaning of tho emperor in 
favour of Nestorius, rosorted to various expedients 
for the purpose of attracting the influence of the 
court towards themselves, and at length they succeed¬ 
ed in prevailing upon the feeble and vacillating em¬ 
peror to confirm the deposition of Nestorius, although 
he had agreed to withdraw his objection to the word 
Theotokos, Mother of God. Thus forsaken by the 
court, which had so long protected him against his 
numerous and powerful euemiea, Nestorius saw him¬ 
self deserted also by many of the bishops of hia 
party, and though John of Antioch, and a numBer of 
the Eastern bishops, stood firm for a time, John and 
Cyril were ultimately brought to an agreement, and 
both retained their sees. 

The compromise of principle with which John of 
Antioch was thus chargeable, roused against him a 
large party in his own diocese, and many of the Sy¬ 
rian bishops withdrew from all fellowship with him. 
A schism followed in various parts of the Eastern 
church. The successor of Nestorius in the patriarch¬ 
ate of Constantinople died in A. D. 483^; a large 
party in the city demanded the restoration of Nee- 
toriua, threatening, if their wish was refused, to set 
fire to the patriarchal church, but so strong was the 
influence exercised by the opponents of the deposed 
patriarch, that the vacant dignity was conferred up¬ 
on his early adversary, Pro cl us. Nestorius was 

confined hi a cloister in the suburbs of Antioch, 
where he had resided before his election to the pa¬ 
triarchate. Here he continued for four yean to 
enjoy undisturbed repose free from the persecution 
to which he had so long been subjected. But by the 
influence of hie enemies an imperial edict was pro¬ 
cured A. d. 436, condemning him to perpetual ban¬ 
ishment in tiie Greater Oasis inUpper Egypt. In this 
remote p]aoe of exile he wrote seven! theolog ic al 
works. After a time, however, the district in which 
he dwelt was MU watte by hordes of Libyan bar¬ 
barians, known fay the name at the Blemmyes, and 
be Mm m tf eertied off; but h»e short time be 
n. 


was released end returned to the Thebeid, where, j 
amid the sufferings of hie exile, he wrote e history of 
his controversy, in which he sought to vindicate I 
himself against the reproaches of both friends end | 
foes. Various account* are given of the eircum 
stance* which led to hia death, but in one thing all 
are agreed, that his last yean were embittered by 
many acts of harsh and cruel persecution. The 
precise time of his death has not been ascertained, 
but he seems to have died somewhere about A. D. 
450. 

Tho death of Nestorius had no effect in auppreaa 
ing the Nestorian controversy. Other teaohore arose 
who taught tho same doctrines, and the sect conti¬ 
nued to extend after its separation from the domi¬ 
nant church. It was patronised and enoouraged by 
some of the Poisian kings, and tho Mohammedan 
conquests in tho seventh century gave an additional 
impulse to its wider propagation. Under tho desig¬ 
nation of Clmldoan Christians which they assumed, 
they still exist, particularly in the mountains of Kur¬ 
distan and the valley of Otoomiah intermediate be¬ 
tween Persia and Turkey. Tho numbers of the sect 
are estimated by the American missionaries at about 
140,000 souls. They dislike the name of Nsehnians, 
alleging their doctrines to have been far more ancient, 
having been derived from the teaching of the Apostle 
James, and that they were first called Nestoriam by 
an enemy, Dioscorus of Alexandria. The people 
usually call themselves Syrians, and occasionally 
Nazarenes. The great body of the Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians fled in consequence of the persecution to which 
they were subjected under the Emperor Justinian, 
and took refuge in the dominions of the king of Per¬ 
sia, where at one time they exerted a groat Influence i 
Once and again, however, a time of persecution 
come, more especially after tho Mohammedan con¬ 
quests, which compelled them to quit their original 
residence, and take shelter in the mountains of Kur¬ 
distan. 

According to the general admission of travellers 
in the East, the religious belief and practices of the 
Nestorian Christians are more simple and spiritual 
titan those of the other Oriental churches. They 
reject image worship, auricular confession, the doc¬ 
trine of putgatory, and many other corrupt doctrine* 
of the Roman and Greek churches. They cherish 
the highest reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and 
exalt tiiem for above all tradition. Mr. Perkins, the 
father of the American mission in their country, goes 
so for in his admiration of this ancient body of 
Christians, that he says, “ they may with great pro¬ 
priety be denominated the Protestants of Asia." 

The ecclesiastic*] government of the Neatonane 
is thoroughly episcopal in its constitution. It is 
thus described by Ur. Wilson in bis 1 lands of the 
Bible:’ "The Nestoriana have nine ecdeefoetieel ! 
orders among their clergy; but two or three of them 
are At present little more then nominal. They ore 
those of sub-deacon, redder, descon, priest, arcb- 
2 Y * 
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deacon, bishop, metropolitan, cathohcos, and patri¬ 
arch. AU below a bishop are permitted at any time 
to marry, according to their pleasure. The word 
Bishop does not occur in the Syriac Testament, 
Kmh ah s i, elder, is mg employed where it is used in 
the English translation; but Epiaoopa, transferred 
from the Greek, is the ecclesiastical title in common 
use. The wish of the people is goneratly understood 
and consulted in tho appointment of a bishop; but 
his consecration depends on the patriarch. A can¬ 
didate for the office, according to a strange custom, 
must abstain from the use of animal food, except 
fish, eggs, and the productions of the dairy; and 
his mother must observe the sAme abstinence 
while she nurses him at the breast. The pa¬ 
triarch officially has only spiritual power, but, in 
point of &ct, he exercises a great deal of secular in¬ 
fluence among his people." The higher ordors of 
the clergy are bound by the Canons of tho church to 
adhere to celibacy, but the lower orders are allowod 
to marry. Monasteries and convents are unknown 
among the Ncstorians. They have no relics, such 
as are common in the Church of Rome, yet they 
believe the remains of the martyrs and saints to be 
endowed with supernatural virtues, and thoy invoke 
the Virgin Mary and tho saints, asking for their 
prayers to Christ. They have no picturos, nor 
imagos in thoir churches, and tlve only symbol used 
among them is a plain Greek cross, which thoy 
venerate very highly. The sign of the cross is used 
in baptism and in prayer; across is engraved over 
the low entrances of thoir churches, and kissed by 
those who enter. The priests also cany with them 
a small silver cross, which is often kissed by the 
people. 

Since the year 1834, an Interesting and most effi¬ 
cient mission has been established among the Nes- 
torians by the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
The remarkable wisdom and pnidonco which have 
characterised the proceedings of the mission since 
its commencement^ entitle it to the highest commen¬ 
dation. The following remarks of the Rev. J. Fer- 
kuis exhibit the missionaries in a very favourable 
light: “From the commencement of the mission 
there has been reason to hope tliat pure religion 
might be revived in the small Nestorian community 
without seriously disturbing the existing ecclesiasti¬ 
cal constitution. He missionaries have not sought 
to form a new Christian community, but to bring 
individuals, both among the ecclesiastics and the 
common people, to a full and saving knowledge of 
the truth, hoping that aneh a change might be 
brought about by the grace of God aa should cause 
tho forsaking of false doctrines, so far ea snob woe 
held, the laying aside of whatever was superstitious 
or unecriptural, and the establishing of a pure church 
upon existing foundations. It seemed at least best 
to make the experiment, and to leave the question 
as to the necessity or propriety of forming new 
churches to lie decided by line and providential cir¬ 


cumstances. There has been the more mason, and 
the more encouragement, for punning such a course, 
from the fact that many of the leading ecclesiastics, so 
far from setting themselves in opposition to the mis¬ 
sionaries and to their instructions, as has been done so 
generally Omon& the Armenians and the Greeks, have 
been decidedly friendly, and in not a few instances 
have earnestly co-operated in every effort to elevate 
and eeangeUne the people. The four bishops on the 
plain, Mar Yohannan, Mar Elias, Mar Joseph, and 
Mar Gabriel, exhibited friendliness, and a disposition 
to favour the objects of the mission from the first, 
and the missionaries early made it an object of spe¬ 
cial attention to instruct and benefit these and other 
ecclesiastics. The four bishops named were placed 
in the relation of boarding pupils to the mission, 
and for several years tho three first received daily 
instruction in a theological or Bible class, forming, 
with some priests and other promising young men, 
the first class in tho seminaty. They were also soon 
employed as native helpers to the mission, and as 
early as 1841 Mr. Perkins speaks of some of the 
ecclesiastics as ‘enlightened, and we trust really 
pious.' 'They not only allow us to preach in their 
churches, but uige us to do so; and are forward 
themselves in every good word and work. It is an 
important foot that through the schools which have 
been established, almost the entire education of ec¬ 
clesiastics is now in the hands of the missionaries.' ” 

The remarkable success which has attended the 
labours of the American missionaries among this in¬ 
teresting people is deeply gratifying. Schools have 
been established, Bibles and tracts, both in ancient 
and modem Syriac, have been extensively circulated, 
the gospel lias been faithfully preached, and the re¬ 
sult has been of tho most favourable description. 
The missionaries, however, have met with obetades 
as well as with encouragements. Jesuits and other 
emissaries of the Romish church have laboured long, 
but with littlo success, to persuade the Nestorians to 
submit to the authority of the Pope. Finding that 
their own exertions, both among the Nestorians and 
Armenians, were almost fruitless, they strove ear¬ 
nestly to procure the banishment of the American 
missionaries from the Persian dominions. Heir 
efforts in this direction happily failed, and in 1861 
an edict of toleration was promulgated by the Per¬ 
sian government, granting equal protection to all 
Christian subjects, and permitting them to change 
their religion or denomination at their pleasure. 

The mountain Nestorians have not received from 
the Turkish government that protection to which 
they are entitled; and henos they have been exposed 
to frequent assaults from the predatory Kurdish 
tribes. A violent storm burst upon them from rids 
quarter in 1849; which proved moat disastrous in he 
results. Thousands of the Nestorians, men, women, 
and children, were massacred, often with horrible tor¬ 
tures; others were dragged off to a terrible eaptl- 
vity, and others fled. Their villages were ntte^y 
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destroyed, and what remained of the people in Can* 
tml Kurdistan were entirely subdued end reduced to 
* state of deeper poverty and wretchedness than 
they had known before 

A few yean ago, Dr, Grant, an American mis 
pionaiy, who resided among the Nestoriaus for a 
considerable time, and had studied their manners 
and customs with the greatest minuteness and care, 
published a treatise with the view of proving that 
this interesting class of people are the descendants 
of the lost ten. tribes of Israel. The argument is 
conducted with great ingenuity and skill, but its 
eonchuiveness may well be doubted. His theory 
rests on the Jewish physiognomy of the Nestoruuu, 
the prevalence among them of Old Testament names, 
the peculiarities of their customs, which in several 
instances partake more of a Jewish than a Christian 
diameter. Of these last, he adduces in particular 
a commemoration for the dead, which is observed 
once a-year, in the month of October. Offerings of 
lambs and bread are prc|«red by each family aoino 
days before the time at which the festival is de¬ 
served ; and when prepared they are earned into the 
churchyard. The Lord's Supper is first dispensed, 
after which the officiating priest cuts several locks of 
wool from the fleeces of the lambs, and throws them 
into a censor, which he hands to a deacon, by whom 
it is waved backwards and forwards In the presence 
of the people. While this ceremony is going for¬ 
ward, the priest recites an antliem, and offers prayers 
for the living and the dead. At the close of the ser¬ 
vice the lambs and bread ore distributed among the 
people. Another ceremony, which Dr. Grant sup¬ 
poses to be of Jewish origin, is a sacrifice of thank- 
offering which the Nestorians occasionally observe. 
Having Blaiu a lamb at the door of the church, they 
sprinkle the blood upon the lintels, and, as in the 
case of bnrnt-offeringg under the Law of Moses, the 
right shoulder and breast, along with tho skin, are 
assigned to the priest. It ought to be noticed that 
such ceremonies may not have been derived 'imme¬ 
diately from the Jews, being found also occasionally 
practised by the Mohammedans of Turkey. 

It is remarkable at what an early period tho Nes¬ 
torians rose into influence in the East, and diffused 
their principles throughout various and even remote 
countries. In A. o. 498, a Nostoriau was raised to 
the high dignity of archbishop of Belenda and Ctesi- 
phon, ywmfag die title of patriarch of the East. 
During the fifth and two following centuries, Nesto- 
rixoism quoad through Persia, ChaUsm, and Syria, 
and penetrated even to India, Tartary, and China. 
A Neetorian church of considerable extent was found 
by the Portuguese fat the sixteenth century on* the 
const of Malabar, in the south of India. These 
who held a tradition that their church 
Wasftmnded bj rim Apostle Thomas, calted them- 
eeiVes bT the name of Christians of St. Thomas. 
(SeeTaokAS (Sr.), CamaruHs or.) IkiGitfr 
i**A» Catbquo Chc JtCH (which see) originated in 


| a schism which took place towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century, among the Natonam, a 
party having consented to subject themselves to the 
authority of the See of Borne. 

NETHERLANDS CHURCH. See Dctoh Re¬ 
formed CuuacH. 

NETIIINIM, inferior officers employed in the 
service of the ancient Jewiah tabernacle and temple. 
They were employed chiefly in nutting wood and 
drawing water, to be mwd in the sacrifices. They 
were not originally of Hebrew descent, bat are gen¬ 
erally supposed to have boen the posterity of the 
Gibeonitcs, who, in the time of Joshua, wore doomed 
by God to perform menial offices. In the faithfbl 
discharge of these humble duties, thoy continued till 
tho time of Nehemiali, who mentions that gnat 
numbers of them returned from Babylon to rebuild 
Jerusalem and the temple, Esra brought 220 of 
thorn into Judea. Those who followed Zerubbabe! 
made up 392. lids number seems not to have been 
sufficient for the discharge of the duties required of 
them, and hence Josephus speaks of a solemnity 
called Xylopkoria, in which the people generally car¬ 
ried wood to the temple, to keep up the fire on the 
altar of burnt-sacrifices. When the Ntttimm were on 
duty at the temple, they lodged in the tower of 
Ophol, or in a street adjacent, that they might bo 
near the east gate of the temple, which was the usual 
entrance. They were not allowed to lodge within 
the courts of the temple, because they wore not of 
the tribe of Levi. When their week of ministra¬ 
tion was ended, they retumod to tho cities and vil¬ 
lages assigned to them as their places of residency 

NETON. Macrohius, in his Saturnalia, mentions 
that the Accitani, an Iberian tribe, worshi|iped, under 
the name of Ncton, a statue of Mars adorned with 
rays of light. 

NETOVT8CHIN8, a soot of Russian Dissenters, 
who are described by Dr. Pinkerton, in his account 
of the Greek church in Russia, as very ignorant and 
much divided in opinion. They go under the gen¬ 
eral name of Spasova Sogiasia, or the Union for 
Salvation. They believe tliat Antichrist lias come, 
and has put an end to everything holy in the 
church. 

NETPE, the mother of Typhon, the god of ovll 
among the ancient Egyptians. According to a 
myth, she was represented as seated on the tree of 
life, and sprinkling healthful water upon the eoule of 
men. 

NEW-BORN, e sect which arose fat the United 
States of North America in the early part of 
the last century. It was originated by Matthias 
Bowman, a German emigrant, who embarked tot 
America in 1719, and settled in what is now Berks - 
County, Pennsylvania, During the few yean which 
he passed in his adopted country—he died in 1727 
—Bowman succeeded in drawing around Mm a small 
sect, who called themselves Nmo-Bom, preteaffiag 
to have received the new birth through maffiatoin- 
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splration, apparitions dreams, arid the like. Any 
one who had thus been regenerated waa alleged to 
be like God and Christ, and to be incapable of any 
longer committing sin. They denied the Bible to 
be necessary as a means of salvation, and scoffed at 
the holy sacraments. The privilege of impecca¬ 
bility they belioved to be the portion of all who 
truly lielonged to Christ. The New Birth they held 
to be that new stone which none knoweth but he 
that roceiveth it. The sect appears to have sur¬ 
vived the death of their founder little more than 
twenty years. 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. See Swe- 

DENBORdlANS. 

NEW MOON (Festival OP the). From very 
early times, months being computed by tlio moon, 
the first appearance of the new moon was regarded 
as a festival. Thus in the Law of Moses, the Jews 
were commanded, in addition to the daily sacrifices, 
to offer on the new moons, two bullocks, a ram, 
and seven sheep of a year old, together with a 
meal-offering and a libation. These constituted 
the burnt-offering, and a goat the sin-offering. 
These numerous victims were probably divided bo- 
tween the morning and evening sacrifices. The 
first appearance of the now moon was announced by 
Ac Bounding of silver trumpets. The new moon of 
the seventh month, or Turi, being the commence¬ 
ment of the civil year, was observed as a festival 
under the name of the feaM of trumpet ». The Jew¬ 
ish Rabbis maintain that the commencement and 
longth of each month were determined from time to 
time by the decision of the Sanhedrim . Several 
parties were dispatched to elevated places with in¬ 
structions to watch the first appearance of the moon, 
and the Sanhedrim appointad a committee of three 
to receive their depositions. If they returned on the 
thirtieth day of the month, declaring that they had 
aeon the moon, and if their testimony on this point 
agreed, then the thirtieth waa consecrated and ob¬ 
served as the day of New Moon. If, however, the 
moon was not seen till the thirty-first day of the 
month, that day was appointed to be kept. Hie deci¬ 
sion of the Sanhedrim was announced to the people 
by lighted beacons on the hills in time of peace, and 
by messengers sent in all directions in time of war. 
Those, however, who wore very far distant from Jeru¬ 
salem kept both days. The modem Jews observe 
the feast of the new moon on both the first and 
second days of the month, daring winch, though the 
men are allowed to engage in their ordinary employ¬ 
ments, the women are forbidden to do any servile 
work. The time is spent in feasting, in the recita¬ 
tion of several psalms and other portions of Scrip¬ 
ture, and the repetition of some additional ptayent. 
“ On the first Saturday evening in the month,” at 
wo learn from Mr. Allen in his 1 Modem Judaism,’ 
"if the moon is then visible, or on the first evening 
after, when the sky is bright enough to have a dear 
view of her, the Jews assemble in the open air, for 


what is called ‘the consecration of the new-moen: 
when some grave rabbi pronounces the following 
benediction, in which he is joined by all the com 
pany— 1 'Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, our God, king 
the universe! who with his word created the hea 
vens, and all their host with the breath of his months 
A decree and appointed time he gave them, that they 
should not deviate from their charge: they rejoice 
and are glad when performing the will of their Crea¬ 
tor. Their Maker is true and his works are true. He 
also ordained that the moon should monthly renew 
her crown of glory; for those who have been ten¬ 
derly carried from the womb are also hereafter to 
be renewed like her, to glorify their Creator for the 
glorious name of his kingdom. Blessed art thou, 0 
Lord, who ronewest the months.’ Then, addressing 
the moon, they say three times—‘Blessed be thy 
Former! Blessed bo thy Maker! Blessed be thy 
Possessor! Blessed be thy Creator I' Then they 
raise themselves up, or jump, three times, and say— 

‘ As 1 attempt to leap towards thee, but cannot touch 
thee, so may those who attempt to injure me be 
unable to reach me.’ Then they say three times— 

1 May fear and dread foil upon them; by the great¬ 
ness of thine arm may they he still as a stone. Still 
as a stone may they be, by the greatness of thine 
arm; may fear and dread fall on them. David king 
of Israel hveth and existeth.’ Then each says to 
the company—' 1 Peace be to you.’ They mutually 
answer—' Unto yon be peace. 

Tho practice of calculating the new moon from 
the time of observing it, luw been discontinued since 
the dispersion of the .Jews, except by the Cakaites 
(which ace), who still adhere to the ancient custom. 
The festival of the new moon seems to have been 
observed for some time after the introduction of 
Christianity. Chrysostom has a whole discourse 
dissuading Christians from observing it. A festival 
called Neommia was observed by the ancient Greeks 
at the beginning of every lunar month in honour of 
all the gods, but especially of ApoJlo, or the tun. 
Among the Phoenicians it was customary at the New 
Moon to feast in honour of Aetarti, and more espe¬ 
cially on that occasion they sacrificed children to 
Moloch. The Chinese oonseerate both the new and 
the full moon to the memory of their ancestors. 

NEW PLATONIBTS. See Alexandrian 
School. 

NEW TESTAMENT. See Bim*. 

NEW YEAB (Festival or the). The obser¬ 
vance of the first day of the year aa a sacred festi¬ 
val is of very ancient origin. Tiari, the seventh 
mogth of the sacred and finrt of the civil year, issud 
by the Chaldee Paraphrast to have began the year 
i long anterior to the existence of the Hebrew nation. 
The following com m a n d is given in the law of 
| Moses, Numb, nix, 1, 2. "And in the aaventh 
month, on the first day of the month, ye shall have 
an holy convocation ; ye shall do no servile work: 
it is a-day of blowing the trumpets onto yon And 
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pa shall offer a burnt-offering fora sweetaavonr unto Pliny tells us, that on the let of January, people 
the Lord; one young bollock, one ram, and seven wished each other health and prosperity, and sent 
lambs of the first year without blemish." On this presents to each other. It was accounted a public 
festival, which received, and still bears among the holiday, mid games were oelebrsted in the Campus 
Jews the name of the Feast of Trumpets, the people Martius. The people gave themselves up to riotous 
assembled from all parts of Palestine at Jerusalem; excess and various kinds of heathen superstition, 
acrifiees were offered up; silver trumpets were “ It was only," remarks Neander, “ to oppose a eoun- 
olown from morning till night; the Levites read ter influence to the pagan celebration, that Christian 
raasages of the law, and gave instructions to the assemblies were finally held oo the first day of Jan- 
eople. This season was reckoned peculiarly fa* uary; and they were designed to protect Christiana 
vourable for the commencement of any undertaking, against the contagious influence of pagan debauch* 
Among the modern Jews, the first and socond days ery and superstition. Tims when Augustin had 
of Tim are still oelebrated by a cessation from assembled his church, on ono of these occasions, he 
all unnecessary labour, and the obeervanco of pro* first caused to bo sung the words, ‘ Save us, O Lord 
traeted services in the synagogue. It is a Rabbini- our God t and gathor us from among the heathen l 1 
cal notion that the world was created on this day; Psalm cvi. 47, and hence he took occasion to re* 
and that God Bits in judgment on mankind on this mind his flock of their duty, especially on this day, 
first day of tlie year. The special sort ices of the sy- to show, that as they had, in truth, been gathered 
nagogne are thus described by Mr. Allen: “ In the from among the heathen; to exhibit in their life 
morning service, after the lessons from the law and the contrast between the Christian and the heathen 
the piophets, they blow a trumpet or comet, which is temper; to substitute alms for New-Year's gifts, 
required to be made of ram's horn, in memory of tlie (the Strente,) edification from scripture for merry 
ram which was substituted for Isaac orf Mount Mo* songs, and fasts for riotous feasting. This principle 
riali. The prayers make frequent allusions to that was gradually adopted hi the practice of the West* 
transaction, which the rabbles affirm -to have Imp* em church, and three days of peniteneo and fluting 
pened on this day. The blowing of the comet is opposed to tlie pagan celebration of January, until 
preceded by a grace; and as soon as it has been the time boing designated, the festival of Christ's 
ounded the reader proclaims,' Happy is the people circumcision was transferred to this season; when a 
who know the joyful sound: 0 Lord! in the light Jewish rite waa opposed to tho pagan observances, 
of thy countenance they shall walk.’ The shoupiiar and its referonoe to the circumcision of the heart by 
or comet is sounded many times in the course of repentance, to heathen rcvolry." 
this festival. Among other reasons for it, the The Hindus call the first day of the year JPrqja 
following is assigned in one of the prayers: * Thy pntya, the day of tho Lord of creation. It is sawed 
people are assembled to supplicate thee; they blow to Gfanesa, the god of wisdom, to whom tliey sacri* 
and sound the shouphar, as it is said in thy law, to fice male kids and wild doer, and celebrate the 
confound tlie accuser, Satan, that he may not bo festival with illuminations and general rqjoieings. 
able to accuse them before tbee.’ Among the mountain tribes it is customary to ano* 

“ Between the morning and afternoon services, on rifiee a buffalo every New Year's day, In the pre* 
the second day, it is their custom to go to some riror, sense of a multitude assembled to witness the solemn 
or to the sea side, and shake their garments over the ceremony. The Chinese begin their year about the 
water. By some, this ceremony is represented as a venial equinox, and the festival observed on tlie oc* 
casting away of their sins and an accomplishment of casion is one of the most splendid of their religious 
the prophetical declaration: 1 Thou wilt cast all feasts. All classes, including the emperor, mingle 
their sins into the depths of the sea.’ And others together in free and unrestrained intercourse, and 
say, ‘It is customary to go to the river where there unite in thanksgiving for mercies received, as well 
are fish, to pnt ruin mind that we are taken away sud- as in prayer for a genial season, and an abundant 
dcnly, as a fish caught in a net; we therefore ought crop. In Japan the day is spent in visiting and 
to repent while it is in oar power, and not leave that feasting. The Tssbians held a grand festival on the 
tor to-morrow which may as well be done to-day.'" day that the sun enters Aries, which was the first 
The old Roman year began in March, and on the day of their year, when tlie priests and people 
lint day of that month the festival Ascnu (which marched in procession to the temples, where they 
eee), was celebrated, when tike Soldi or priests of sacrificed to their planetary gods. Among the an* 
More, carried the sacred shield in procession through cient Persians prisoners were liberated and offenders 
the ehy, end the people spent the day fat feasting forgiven on this day; and, in short, the Persian New 
and rejoicing. The Remans counted k husky to be- Year's day resembled the Sabbatical year of the 
gin'any new enterprise, or to enter upon any new Jews. A curious Oriental custom peculiar to this 
office, on New Year's day. The same aneradnsee was day may be mentioned. It is called by the Andes 
attached to the first day of the year after the change and Persians the Game of tbe Beardless River, and 
took plane in the Roman'calendar, which made Jan- consists in a deformed man, whose hair has been 
easy theOammsueirv month instead of March; and shaved and his face ludicrously painted with varie- 
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gated colour*, riding along the street* on *n ass, end 
believing in the most whimsical and extravagant 
manner, to the great delight of the multitudes that 
follow him. Thus equipped he proceeds from door 
to door soliciting small pieces of money. A simi¬ 
lar custom is still found in various parts of Scotland 
under the name of “ guizardlng." 

On the 10th of March, or commencement of the 
year among the Druids, was performed the famous 
ceremony of cutting the mistletoe. Beneath the oak 
where it grew were made preparations for a banquet 
and sacrifices * and for the first time two white bulls 
were tied by tho noms. Then one of the Druids, 
clothed in white, mounted the tree, and cut off the 
mistletoe with a golden sickle, receiving it into a 
white tagum or cloak laid over his hand. The sac¬ 
rifices were next commenced, and prayers were 
offered to God to send a blessing upon his own gift, 
whilst tho plant was supposed to bestow fertility on 
man and beast, and to be a specific against all sorts 
of poisons. 

On the first day of the year, as Humlioidt informs 
ns, the Mexicans carefully adorned their temples 
and houses, and employed themselves in various re¬ 
ligious ceremonies. One, which was at first perhaps 
peculiar to this season, though subsequently it be¬ 
came of more frequent occurrence, wan the offering 
up to the gods of a human sacrifice. 'Die wretched 
victim, aftor having been flayed alive, was carried up 
to the pyramidal summit of the sacred edifice, which 
was the scene of those barbarities, and alter his heart 
had been tom out by a priest, in tho presence of as¬ 
sembled thousands, his body was consumed to ashes, 
by holng placed on a biasing funeral pile. 

Tho Muyscas, or native inhabitants of Now Gren¬ 
ada, celebrate the same occasion with peaceful and 
unbloody rites. They assemble, as^usual, in their 
temples, and their priests distribute to each wor¬ 
shipper a figure formed of tho flour of maize, which 
is eaten in the full belief that it will secure the indi¬ 
vidual firom danger nnd advorsity. The first lunation 
of the Muysca year is denominated “ the month of 
the ears of maise." 

From the various facte thus adduced, it is plain 
that the rites connected with New Year's day may 
be traced back to the remotest ages, that they have 
been universally celebrated in all ages and nations, 
and that though of a festive and cheerful, they have 
been uniformly of ea essentially religious character. 

NEW ZEALAND (Religion of). Bee Poly¬ 
nesians (Religion of the). 

NEYELAH, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Arabians before the deys of Mohammed. 

NIBHAZ, e god referred to in S Kings xvii. 31, 
as worshipped by the Aviles. The Jewish conunsu- 
tator, Abarbanel, derives the name from the Hebrew 
word nabach, to bark, and asserts the idol to have been 
made in tbe form of e dog. Selden considers this 
deity to be tbe same with Tartak, which is mention* 
«d slong with it in Scripture. It is moreprobeble, 


however, that Nibhsz corresponds to the dog-heeded 
Ambit of the ancient Egyptians. 

NICENE CREED, a formulary of the fiiith of the 
Christian church, drawn up in opposition to the 
Alien heresy, by the first general council, winch was 
convened at Nice in Bithynia, A. n. 825. In its ori¬ 
ginal form the creed ran thus: 14 We believe in one 
God, the Father, almighty, the tnaker of ell thmge 
visible end invisible: and in one Lord, Jams Christ, 
die Son of God, begotten of tho Father, only-begot¬ 
ten (that is), of the substance of the Father, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God; be¬ 
gotten, not made; of the same substance with the 
Father; by whom ail things were made that are iir 
heaven and that are in earth; who for us men, and 
for our salvation, descended, and was incarnate, and 
became man; suffered and rose again the third day, 
ascended into the heavens; and will come to judge 
the iiviug and the dead; and in the Holy Spirit. Bat 
those who say that there was a time when he was 
not, and that he was not before he was begotten, and 
that he was made out of nothing, or affirm that he is 
of any other substance or essence, or that tbe Son o> 
God is created, and mutable or changeable, the Ca¬ 
tholic church .doth pronounce accursed." 

The creed, however, which is used in the Romish, 
Lutheran, and English churches, under the name ol 
the Nieene Creed, is in a more enlarged form, being 
in reality tho creed set forth by the second general 
council, which was held at Constantinople A. D. 381. 

In its present form, therefore, the creed may be 
termed the Nieene-Constantiuopolitan Creed; the 
addition to the original Nieene Creed having been in¬ 
troduced to meet the heresy of Macedonius in regard 
to the divinity of the Holy Spirit. The words Film- 
que ,, 41 and from the Son,” were not inserted earlier than 
the fifth century, when they seem to have been in¬ 
troduced by the Spanish churches, and from them 
they passed to the other churches of the West. The 
clause FUioque is rejected by the Greek church, and 
lias long been the subject of a bitter controversy be* 
tween the Eastern and Western churches. 

NICOLAITAN9, a Christian sect said to have 
existed iu the second century, betueus, who men¬ 
tions it, truces its origin to Nicolas, a deacon spoken 
of in the Acts of the Apostles; and he supposes the 
same sect to be referred to in tbe second chapter of I 
the Book of Revelation. It is doubtfid, however, 
whether John means anything more by the Nicolai- 
tans in the Apocalypse than a daw of people who 
endeavoured to seduce the Christians to participate 
in the sacrificial feasts of the best hen, and may have 
been the same with thoee who are said, Rev. ii. 14, 
to hkve held the doctrine of Balaam. The Nicolai- 
taite, who may probably have falsely claimed Nicolas 
as their founder, appear to have been lax both in 
principle aid practice. They held the Epicurean 
maxim, that pleasure and the gratification of the 
bodily appetites formed the tree end and bviyhem 
of man, and without the slightest scruple thq> «at 
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9 1 all meata oAnd to idols. It it impossible to 
•peak with certainty u to the true opinions of the 
Nicolai tana. Some suppose that there were two 
sects bearing the name of Nicolai tans, one referred 
to by the Apostle John, and another founded in the 
second century by one called Nicolaus. Eusebius 
says, that the sect of Nicolai tans existed but a short 
time, 

NICOLAS'S (St.) DAY, a festival observed in 
both tbe Burnish and Greek churches, in honour of 
Nicolas, a sort of patron saint of mariners. It is 
celebrated on the 6th of December. 

NIDDUI, the ioweet degree of oxcommunication 
among the ancient Jews. It consisted of a suspen¬ 
sion of the offender from the synagogue and society 
of his brethren for thirty days. If he did not repent 
in the course of that time, the period of suspension 
was extended to sixty days, and if he still continued 
obstinate, it was prolonged to ninety days. If be¬ 
yond that time ho persisted in impenitence, he was 
• subjected to the Cukrem (which see). 

N1DHOGG, the huge mundane snake of the an¬ 
cient Scandinavian cosmogony. It is represented as 
gnawing at the root of the ash YggdratiU, or the 
mundane tree. In its ethical import, as Mr. Gross 
alleges, NidliBgg, composed of Nid, which is syno¬ 
nymous with the German nad, or envy, and hoggr, 
to hew, or gnaw, signifying the envious gnawer, 
involves the idea of all moral evil, typified aa the 
destroyer of the root of the tree of life. 

NIFLIIEIM, in the old Scandinavian cosmogony, 

place consisting of nine worlds, reserved for those 
that died of disease or old age. Hela or Death 
there exercised her despotic power. In the middle 
of Niflheim, according to the Edda, lies the spring 
called Hvergelmir, from which flow twelve rivers. 

NIGHT. The Hebrews were always accustomed, 
even from the, earliest rimes, to consider the night aa 
preceding the day. Henoe we reed Gen. 1. 6, “The 
.evening and the morning were the first day." Be¬ 
fore the Babylonish captivity the night wqs divided 
into three watches; the find continuing till mid¬ 
night; the second from midnight rill cock-crowing; 
and the third, which was called the morning watch, 
continued till the rising of the sun. The Hpmans 
divided the night into four watches, a mode of cal¬ 
culating which was in use among the Jews in the 
rime of our Lord. The watches consisted each of 
rinse hours, the first extending from six till nine; 
tbe second from nine till twelve or midnight; tbe 
third from twelve til throe, and the fourth front 
three till six. 

NIGHT-HAWK, a aperies of ovrt, snumersted 
among the unclean Midi mentioned in Leviticus. 
U was called Taekmat among the Hebrews. It was 
toritonedn sacred bird among the ancient Egyptians, 
sad in proof of rids state ment, we may add u c e the 
iMttimo&y of Sir John G. WBkinaoo: “Tbe bawk 
Verne pasfhsj^riy known as the type of the sun, and 
posahipp e d at Heliopolis as the sacred bird, sad 


representative of the dotty of the plaoe. It was also 
peculiarly revered at the island of Philss, where tills 
sacred bird waa kept in a cage and fed with a care 
worthy the representative of the deity of whom it 
waa the emblem. It waa said to be consecrated to 
Osiria, who was buried at Phila; and in the sculp¬ 
tures of the temples there the hawk frequently oc¬ 
curs, sometimes seated amidst lotus plants. But 
this refers to Itorus, the son of Oriris, not to that 
god himself, as the hieroglyphics show, whenever 
the name occurs over it 

“ A hawk with a human head was the emblem gf • 
the human soul, the beieth of Horapollo. The god¬ 
dess Atlior was sometimes figured under this form, 
with the globo and horns of her usual head-dress. 
Hawks were also represented with the head of a 
ram. Several species of hawks are natives of 
Egypt, and it is difficult to deride which was really 
the sacred bird. But it appears the same kind was 
chosen ns the emblem of ail the different gods, the 
only one introduced besides the sacred hawk being 
the small sparrow-hawk, or Fah» (eituttadoidtu, 
which occurs in certain mysterious subjects con¬ 
nected with the dead in the tomb* of the kings. 
The sacred hawk luul a particular mark under the 
eye, which, by their conventional mode of repre¬ 
senting it, is much more strougly expressed in the 
sculptures than in nature; and 1 have met with one 
aperies in Egypt, which possesses this peculiarity in 
so remarkable a degree, as to loave no doubt re¬ 
specting the actual bird called sacred in tin country. 
I have therefore ventured to givo it the name ot 
Falco ccroeri i. Numerous hawk mummies have been 
found at Thebes and other places. And such whs 
the care taken by the Egyptians to preserve this 
useful and sacred bird, that even those which died in 
foreign countrips, where their armies happened to be, 
were embalmed and brought to Egypt to be buried 
iu consecrated tombs." 

NIHILISTS, a sect of German mystics in tha 
fourteenth century, who, according to Uuysbroek, 
held that neither God nor themselves, heaven nor 
hell, action nor rest, good nor evil, have any real 
existence. They denied God and the work of Christ, 
Scripture, sacraments—everything. God was no¬ 
thing; they were nothing; the uni verse was no¬ 
thing. “ Some hold doctrines such as these in secret," 
adds Ruysbroek, “and conform outwardly for fear. 
Others make them the pretext for every kind of vice 
end insolent insubordination.’’ The heresy of NUiiliao- 
ism seems to have existed at an earlier period than 
rite fourteenth century, for we find Peter Lombard 
charged with it in the twelfth century, because he 
maintained that the Son of God had not become any¬ 
thing by tire assumption of our nature, seeing bo 
change ean take plsce in the divine nature. The prin¬ 
cipal author of this accusation against Lombard wee. 
Walter of 8t. Victor. But It can scarcely be ad¬ 
mitted to be just, proceeding as it does npou the 
idea that the denial of existence in a Certain iadivi- 
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fad form is an absolute denial. Sometimes the 
term Nthititti Is used to denote Aisniuilationists 
(which see). 

NIKE, the goddess of victory, who had a famous 
‘ample on the aeropolis of Athens, which is still ex- 
The word is also found used as a surname of 
Atfwnn, under which she was worshipped at Megsra. 

NIKEPIIORUS (Or. bringing victory), a sur¬ 
name of several divinities among tlte ancient Greeks, 
such as Aphrodite. 

NILOA, an anniversary festival among the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, in honour of the tutelar deity of 
the Nile. Heliodoras alleges it to have been one of 
the principal festivals of the Egyptians. Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson thus describes the Niloa: “ It took place 
about the summer solstice, when the river began to 
rise; and the anxioty with which they looked for¬ 
ward to a plentiful inundation, induced them to cele¬ 
brate it with more than usual honour. Libnnius 
asserts that these rites were deemed of so much im¬ 
portance by the Egyptians, that unless they wore 
performed at the proper season, and in a becoming 
manner, by tbe persons appointed to this duty, they 
felt persuaded that tho Nilo would refuse to rise and 
Inundate the land. Their full belief in the efficacy 
of the ceremony secured its annual performance on 
a grand scale. Men and women assembled from all 
parts of tho country in the towns of their respective 
nomes, grand festivities were proclaimed, and all the 
ei\}oymente of tho table were united with the solem¬ 
nity of a holy festival. Music, the dance, and appro¬ 
priate hymns, marked the respect they felt for the 
deity, and a wooden statue of the river god was car¬ 
ried by tho priests through the villages in solemn 
proceseion, that all might appear to be honoured by 
his presence And aid, while invoking the blessings he 
was about to confer.” Even at the present day the 
rise of the Nile is hailed fay all classes with excessive 
joy. 

NILUS, the groat river of Egypt, which even in 
the moot ancient times received divine honours from 
the inhabitants of that country. This deity was more 
especially worshipped at Nilopoiis, where he had a 
temple. Herodotus mentions the priests of the Nile. 
Lucian says that its water was a common divinity to 
all of tho Egyptians. From the monuments it ap¬ 
pears that even the kings paid divine honours to the 
Nile. Champollion refers to a painting of the time 
of the reign of Baineses II., which exhibits this king 
offering wuie to the god of the Nile, who, in the 
hieroglyphic inscription, is called Hapi Mdon, the life- 
giving father of an existences. The passage which 
contains the praise of the god of the Nile represents 
him at the same time as the heavenly Nile, the primi- 
tive water, the great Nilas whom Cicero, in his \ D» 
Natura Dtonm , declares to be tbe father of the high¬ 
est deities, even of Ammon. Hie sacredness which 
attached to the Nile among the ancient Egyptians is 
still preserved among the Arabs who have settled in 
Egypt, and who are accustomed to speak of ike river 


as most holy. Ur. Bruoe, in his fenregb hi Abyssi¬ 
nia, mentions that it is called by the AgowsfGseir, 
Geeea, or Seir; the first of which terms signifies a 
god. It is also called Ab, father, and has many 
other names, all implying the most profound venera¬ 
tion. This idolatrous worship may have led to th 
question which the prophet Jeremiah asks, 14 What 
hast thou to do in Egypt to drink of the waters of 
Seir?” or the waters profaned by idolatrous rites. 

NIMETULAHITES, an order of Mohammedan 
monks in Turkey, which originated in the 777th year 
of the Hegira. They assemble once every week to 
praise God in sacred hymns and songs. Candidates 
for admission into this order are obliged to pasa 
forty days in a secret chamber, with no more than 
four ounces of meat a-day, and during the time they 
are confined in this solitary apartment, they are be 
lieved to bo contemplating the face of God, and 
meditating upon heaven, as well as praising the 
Creator of tho universe. At the end of the allotted 
period they are led forth by the fraternity and en¬ 
gage together in a sacred dance, until they fall down 
in a state of ecstasy, in which they see visions, and 
are favoured with extraordinary re relations from hea¬ 
ven. 

NINE-DAYS-DEVOTION. Sec Noteka. 

NINTH-HOUR SERVICE. In the early Chris- 
tian church this service took place, according to out 
reckoning, at three o’clock in the afternoon, at which 
time our Saviour expired upon the cross. At this 
hour Cornelius was praying when he was visited by 
an niigoi; and we are told also, that Peter and John 
went up into the temple u at the ninth hour, being 
the hour of prayer,” and the usual time of the Jew¬ 
ish evening sacrifice. The custom of celebrating 
divine service at this hour seems to have been con¬ 
tinued in the Christian church. Thus the council ot 
Laodicea expressly montions the ninth hour of pray¬ 
er, and orders that the same service Mould be used 
as was appointed for evening prayer. And as Chry¬ 
sostom speaks of three hours of public prayer in the 
day, he includes, m all probability, the ninth as one 
of them, 

NIOBITES, a party ot the Mokophyoteb (which 
see), founded by Stepbanus, surnamed Niobee, an 
Alexandrian rhetorician or sophist. 

NIREUPAN, the word used by the Siamese to 
denote the Nihwana (which see) of the Budhists. 

NIRMALAS, one of tlw divisions of the Swire 
(which see), who profess to dedicate themselves ex¬ 
clusively to a religious life. They lead a me of eeK- 
bacy, and disregard their per^aai appearance, often 
going nearly naked. They do sot asa smblo togethei 
in colleges, nor do they observe any particular form 
of Divine eervfee» but confine their devotion to spe¬ 
culative meditation on th* perusal of the writings ot 
Ninak, KXbir, Mi other Unitarian teachers. They 
are always solitary, ttpported by their disciples, ot 
wealthy persona who may happen to favour the sect. 
The Nirmalm am knew® aa able expounders ofth* 
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VmhnUyihitomyAy, in which Brahmans do not dis¬ 
dain to aocept of their instructions. They are not a 
vary mtmeroua body on the whole; but a few are 
almost always to be found at the principal aeata of 
H indu wealth, and particularly at Benares. 

NIRWANA, extinction, the highest possible feli¬ 
city in the system of Budhibk (which see). It has 
been frequently disputed whether the expression 
means anything more than eternal rest, or unbroken 
deep, but those who have folly studied the literature 
of Budhism, consider it as amounting to absolute 
annihilation, or the destruction of all elements which 
constitute existence. There are four paths, an en¬ 
trance into any of which secures either immediately, 
or more remotely, the attainment of Nirvana, They 
are (1.) Soudn, which is divided into twenty-four 
sections, and after it has been entered there can be 
only seven more birtlis between that period and the 
attainment of Nirvana, which may be in any world 
but the four hells. (8.) Sakradilg&mi, into which he 
who enters will receive one more birth. lie may 
enter this path in the world of men, and afterwards 
be bom in cUwa-Wka; or he may enter it in a dfwa- 
Mca, and afterwards be bom in the world of men. It 
is divided into twelve sections. (8.) Andgdmi, into 
which he who enters wilt not again be bom in a 
ledma-Uka ; he may, by the apparitional birth, enter 
into a brakma-Wea, and from that world attain Nir¬ 
vana. This path is divided into forty-eight sec¬ 
tions. (4) Arya or Aryahat, into which he who en¬ 
ters lias overcome or destroyed all evil desire. It is 
divided into twelve sections. 

Those who have entered into any of the paths ean 
discern the thoughts of all in the same, or preced¬ 
ing paths. Each path is divided into two grades: 
1. The perception of the path. 2. Its fruition or 
enjoyment. The mode in which Nirwsna, or the 
destruction oflfcll the elements of existence, may 
be reached, is thas pointed out by Mr. Spence 
Hardy, in his 'Eastern Monaohism:' “ The tin- 
wise being who has not yet arrived at, a* state of 
purity, or who is subject to future birth, overcome 
by this excess of evil desire, rqjokne in the organs 
of sense, dyatana, and their relative objects, and 
commends them. The dyaianae therefore become 
to him like a rapid stream to cany him onward 
toward the sea of repeated existence, they are 
not released from old age, decay, death, sorrow, Ac. 
But the being who ie purified, perceiving the evils 
anting from the sensual organs and their relative 
Ejects, dose not rejoice therein, nor does he com¬ 
mend them, or allow himself to be swallowed up by 
them. By the destruction of the 106 modes of evil 
desire he has released himself from birth, a* from 
taws of an alligator; )u has overcome sH attachment 
to outward otyeeb; ha does not regard tha tmautho- 
rixed precepts, nor is ha a sceptic; and he knows that 
there bate age* aoaaU. By overcoming these four 
errors, be hue released himself from the cleaving to 
adhnsgflflMfo. By the dertruetion of the cleaving 

a 


I to existing objects ha la released from birth, whether 
aa a brahma, man, or any other being By the de- 
| sanction of birth he is released from old ago, decay, 
death, sorrow, Ac. AO the afflictions oouuected 
with the repetition of existenoe are overcome. Thus 
all the principles of existence era annihilated, and 
tliat annihilation ie airwdiia." 

In the Budhiat syatam Nirwdna is the end or com 
pletion of religion; its entire accomplishment. All 
sentient beings will not attain it But if any one 
attain the knowledge that b proper to btreStdtotht 
if he learn the universality of sorrow; tyf bo f*ofr 
come that which is the cause of sorrow; andlfhopmo- 
ties that which b proper to be observed; by him the 
possession of Ninodna will be secured; and Mir* 
wdna, being a non-entity, the being who onteif rid s 
state must become non-existent. % 

NISAN, the seventh month of the ohil rear 
among the Hebrews, and after the exodaa from 
Egypt the first month of the eccleebatieal year. It 
was originally called Anm (which see), but received 
the name of Niton In the time of Earn, after the re¬ 
turn from the captivity of Babylou. 

MItiKOCIl, an Assyrian deity wonhipped by Sen¬ 
nacherib, who appears to have been a pontiff aa well 
as a king, and who was murdered by Ms own eons 
while engaged in the temple of Nttroch, In the per¬ 
formance of religions rites. This deity was probably 
identical with Athur, the principal duity of Mloeveh. 
There is a curious Rabbinical fancy concerning this 
Assyrian idol, that it was a plank of Noah's ark. 
Some think that Jupiter Belus was worshipped in 
Assyria by the name of Nbrocli, and under the 
figure of an eagle. Stanley, in hb History of Orien 
tai Philosophy, alleges that Nisroeh, as well aa the 
other Assyrian gods, had a reference to the heavenly 
bodies. . 

NiTHINO, infamous, a moat insulting epithet, 
anciently used in Denmark and throughout the 
whole of the North of Europe. There was a pecu¬ 
liar way of applying it, however, which greatly ag¬ 
gravated its virulence, and gave the aggrieved party 
the right to seek redress by an action at law. This 
was by setting up wliat was called a Nithing-post 
or Nithing-stake, which is thus described by Mr, 
Blackwell in liis valuable edition of Mallet’s North¬ 
ern Antiquities: "A mere liosel twig stuck in the 
ground by a person who at the same time made use 
of some opprobrious epithet, cither against an indivi¬ 
dual or a community, was quite sufficient to coma 
under the legal definition of a Nitliiug-poat. Sev¬ 
eral superstitious practices were, however, commonly 
observed an the occasion which were supposed 
impart to the NBhing-poet the power of working 
evil on the party it was directed against, end more 
especially to make any injuries done to the person 
erecting it recoil on these by whom they had been 
perpetrated. A pole with a bone's head, mostly * 
cut oS, stuck on k, was considered to form width- 
ing-poet of peculiar qffieaqr. thus when Etgft, $ 
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celebrated Icelandic skald of the ninth century, was 
banished from Norway, we are told that he took a 
iqgke, fixed a hone'e head on it, and aa he drove it 
in the ground raid, ‘I here set up a Nithing-etake, 
and turn this my banishment against King Eirekand 
Queen (lunlu'lda.’ He then turned the horse’s head 
towards the land, saying, <1 turn this my banish¬ 
ment against the protecting deities of this country, 
in order that they may, all of them, roam wildly 
about and never find a resting-place until they have 
driven out King Etrek and Queen Gunhilda.’ Ho 
then set sail for Iceland, with the firm persuasion 
that the injuries he had received by his banishment, 
would by the efficacy of his charmed Nithing-post 
recoil on the royal couple they liad, in his opinion, 
proceeded from. 

“ Mention is frequently made in the Sagas mid the 
Icelandic laws of this singular custom. Wc arc told 
for instance, in the Vatsndmla Saga, that JHkul and 
Thorstein having accepted a challenge from Finbogi 
and RjSrg, went to the plaee of meeting on the day 
and hour appointed. Their opponents, however, re¬ 
mained quietly at home, deeming that n violent 
storm, which happened to lie raging, would be a suf¬ 
ficient exonse for their non-appearance. JHkul, after 
waiting for some time on -the ground, thonght that 
he would be justified in setting np a Nithing-post 
against Finbogi, or ur would now be said, in posting 
him for a coward. He accordingly fashioned out a 
block of wood into the rude figure of a human head, 
and fixed St on a post in which he out magical nines. 
Ho then killed a mare, opened hor breast, and stuck 
the post in it with the carved head turned towards 
Finbogi’s dwelling.” - 

NITO, an evil spirit recognized by the pagan na¬ 
tives of the Molucca Islands. Every town formerly 
had its peculiar Nito, who was consulted in every 
afiair of any importance. Twenty or thirty persons 
assemble for this purposo. They summon the Nito 
hy the sound of a little consecrated drum, whilst 
some of the company light up several wax tapers, 
and pronounce several mystical words with the view 
of conjuring np the demon. One of the company 
now pretends to speak and act as if he were the 
demon himself. Resides these public ceremonies, 
there an others that are private. In some corner 
of the house they light up wax tapers in honour of 
the Nito, and set something to eat before him. The 
master of each family always attaches great value to 
anything winch has been consecrated to their Nito. 

NIXI DIT, a name applied among the ancient 
I Romans to those deities who assisted women in 
| childbirth. Three statues wen erected on the Capi- 
| »1 bearing this name. 

NJEMBE, a female association among the na¬ 
tives of Southern Guinea, corresponding to Nba 
( which see) among the males. The proceedings of 
this institution an all secret. The women consider 
it an honour to belong to the order, and put them¬ 
selves to great expense to he admitted. "During 


the process of initiation,” as we learn from Mr. Wil 1 
son, " all the women belonging to the order paint J 
their bodice in the most fantastic colours. The 1 
face, arms, breast, and legs, are covered over with 
red and white spots, sometimes arranged in circles, 
and at other times in straight lines. They march in 
regular file from the village to the woods, where sD 
their ceremonies are performed, accompanied by 
music on a crescent-formed drum. The party spend 
whole nights in the woods, and sometimes exposed 
to the heaviest showers of rain. A sort of vestal- 
fire is used in celebration of these ceremonies, and it 
is never allowed to go out until they are all over. 

“The Njembe make great pretensions, and, as a 
body, are really feared by the men. They pretend 
to detect thieves, to fiud out the secrets of their ene¬ 
mies, and in various ways they are useful to the 
community in which they live, or are, at least, so 
regarded by the people. The object of the institu¬ 
tion originally, no doubt, was to protect the femalea 
from harsh treatment on the part of their husbands; 
and as their performances are always veiled in mys- 
tety, and they have acquired the reputation of per¬ 
forming wonders, the men are, no doubt, «ery much 
restrained by the fear and respect which they have 
for them as a body.” 

NJORD, a god among the ancient Scandinavians, 
who reigned over the sea and winds. The Edda 
exhorts men to worship him with great devotion. 

He was particularly invoked by seafaring men and 
fishermen. He dwelt in the heavenly region called 
NoAtdn, and by his wife Skadi he became the father 
of the god Frey, and the goddess Freyja. 

NKAZYA, a small shrub, whose root is employed 
in Northern Guinea hi the detection of witchcraft. 
Half a pint of the deeoetion of the root ie the usual 
dose, and if it acts freely as a diuretic, the party is 
considered to be innocent; but if it Ats as a narco¬ 
tic, and produces vertigo or giddiness, it is a sure 
sign of guilt. “Small sticks," says Mr. Wilson, 

“ are laid down at the distance of eighteen indies or 
two feet apart, and the suspected person, after he 
has swallowed the draught, is required to walk over 
them. If he has no vertigo, he steps over them 
easily and naturally; but, on the other hand, if his 
brain is affected, he imagines they rise up before 
him like great logs, and bi his awkward effint to 
step over them, is very apt to reel and fall tq the 
ground. In some cases this draught is taken by 
proxy; and if a man is found guilty, he is either put 
to death or heavily fined and banished from the 
country." 

NOACHIAN DELUGE. See Deluge (Tua- 

DITTOES OP THE). 

NOACHIC PRECEPTS, Jewish writers alkge . 
that seven precepts were given by God to the sane 
of Noah. They an as follows: “ I. Not to coandt 
idolatry. H. Not to blaspheme the name of God. 
UI. To constitute upright judges for the mainta- 
nance of Justioe and ita impartial a dm i n i st ra ti on la 
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ail persons. IV. Not to commit incest. V. Not to 
commit murder. VI. Not to rob or steal. VII. 
Not to oat a member of any living creature. ‘ Every 
One that obaervea theae seven commandments,' ac¬ 
cording to a Jewiih writer, «ia entitled to happi- 
neaa.’ But to observe them merely from a sense 
of their propriety, ia deemed by Mumonidea in¬ 
sufficient to constitute a pious Gentile, or to con¬ 
fer a title to happiness in the world to come: it is 
requisite tliat they be observed beemue they are 
divine commands.” 

NOCCA, a god worshipped among tlie ancient 
Gotha and Getm, as presiding over the sea. 

NOCTURNS. See Anteluoan Service. 

NODHAMIANS, a heretical Moiiammedan sect, 
who, to avoid falling into the error of making God 
the author of evil, asserted that neither directly nor 
indirectly, permissively nor authoritatively, had God 
any connection whatever with evil. This sect de¬ 
nied also the miraculous character of the Koran. 

NODOTUS, said to have been a deity among the 
ancient Romans who presided over Icnota in the 
stom of plants producing grain. It has been sup¬ 
posed also to have been a surname of Saturn. 

NOETIANS, a Christian sect which arose in the 
early part of the third century, deriving its name 
from its founder Noetus, who denied a plurality of 
persona in the Godhead. He acknowledged no other 
Peraon but the Father only. He admitted with the 
orthodox that there were two natures united in one 
Peraon in Christ, but he held that the divine Person 
which was united with the human nature could be no 
other than the Person of the Father. If this view 
were correct, it would be the Father who suffered 
on the cross. Hence the sect received the name of 
Fatrtpabsians. 

NOLA3. foe Bells. 

NOMINALISTS (from luit. ttotnen, a name), a 
d.nss of thinkers who made their first appearance in 
the tenth century, alleging that general idea*, or, as 
they were usually termed at tliat time, universal*, 
have no existence in reality, but are mere words or 
names. An opposing party asserted that univenala 
were real existences, and hence received the ap¬ 
pellation of Bealitb. Tim controversy which now 
commenced between these two parties, continued 
throughout several centuries, and was agitated with 
the utmost keenness on both rides. The subject of 
dispute in this ease was apparently one of a strictly 
abstract and philosophical character, but it soon rose 
into additional interest end importance, in conse¬ 
quence of both parties applying their respective 
theories to the explenation of religious doctrines. 
And indeed the origin of the contest he* sometimes 
Kan traced bock to the cobtroveny with Berenga- 
ri» respecting the Lories Supper. 

. The foUoder of the aset of the ITamMiiti as a 
'Satinet and separate body was RotceHn, in the 
etevenfb oentazy, fallowed by hie eminent disciple 
Abelard. Throtgh the juflMnea of these two dis¬ 


tinguished men, their opinions spread rapidly for a 
time, but afterwards the knotty point which formed 
the ground of dispute fell into neglect, until in Alia 
fourteenth century Nomnalum received fresh spin! 
and life from Oeciutt the disciple of Seotue. Then 
the dispute about universal! was revived with the 
fiercest animosity in the schools of Britain, France, 
and Germany. Nor did this war of philosophical 
opinion abate in intensity until the Reformation put 
an end to the quarrels of the schoolmen. AJi the 
influence of the Church of Rome was for a tong thus 
exerted in ftvour of the Realists, and against tho 
Nominalists. Accordingly, in 1339, the university 
of Paris issued an edict condemning and prohibiting 
the philosophy of Occam, but contrary to ail ex pec. 
tation, the opposition of this learned body had the 
effect of leading a still greater number to adopt 
Nominalist opinions. Both in France and Germany 
the contest became so violent, that no longer limit¬ 
ing itself to abstract argument, it had recourse to 
penal laws and the force of anns. In the fifteenth 
century, the Nommatitb, or TemUnuti, as they were 
also called, were hold in high authority in the uni¬ 
versity of Paris, as long as John Gerson and his 
immediate disciples lived; but after their death 
Louis XI., the king of France, issued a royal edict 
prohibiting the doctrine of the Nominalists from 
being taught, and their books from being read. Tills 
edict, however, remained in force only a few years, 
and in 1481 the sect was restored to its former pri¬ 
vileges and honours in the university of Paris. Lu¬ 
ther in his time declared it to bo the most powerful 
of all sects, particularly at Pari*. 

In England, after the revival of letters, Mr. Hobbes 
adopted the opinion of the Nominalitit, and the same 
course was followed by Bishop Berkeley and Mr. 
Hume. Dugaid Stewart also observes: “It Is with 
the doctrine of the Nominalists tliat my own opinion 
coincides;” and afterward* he continues, “It may 
frequently happen, from the association of ideas, 
that a general word may recall some one individual 
to which it is applicable; bnt this is so far from being 
necessary to the accuracy of our reasoning, tliat ex¬ 
cepting in some cases in which it may be useful to 
cheek us in the abuse of general term*, it always lias 
a tendency, more or less, to mislead us from the truth. 
As the decision of a judge must necessarily be i»« 
|Mtrtial when he is only acquainted with the relations 
in which the parties stand to each other, and when 
their names are supplied by letters of the alphabet, - 
or by the fictitious names of Titus, Cuius, and Sem- 
pronius; so in eveiy process of reasoning, the con¬ 
clusion we form is most likely to be logically jnst, ’ 
when the attention Is confined solely to signs; rind 
when the imagination does not present to it those 
individual objects which may warp the judgment 
by casual association*.” 

The NomhmluU have often been charged with 
holding doctrines which, from their very nature, lead 
to scepticism. Thus k is argued, that iij as they 
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•liege, individual* are the only realities, then it fol¬ 
low*, M a natural consequence, that the sense* which 
perceive individual existence must be the only 
sources of knowledge; and it also follows, that there 
Can be no absolute affirmation concerning thing*, 
since all absolute affirmation proceeds on the reality 
ofgenoml or universal notions. In this way it is 
evident that points of the highest importance depend 
upon the solution of the question winch divided the 
schoolmen throughout the Middle Ages into the two 
great parties of Nominalists and MsaUsts. Thus, at 
the very time when Nominalism was first developed, 
Roscelin attempted to show that without this system 
the doctrine of the Trinity and of the incarnation of 
the Son of Qod, could not be rightly presented. 
Considering as bo did every universal to be a mere 
abstraction, and particulars as alone haring reality, 
be argued that if only the essence of Qod in the 
Trinity was called ono thing, and the Throe Persons 
not three things, the latter could not be considered as 
anything real. Only the one Qod would be the 
real; all besidea a mere nominal distinction to which 
nothing real corresponded; and so, therefore, with 
the Son, would the Father and the Holy Ghost also 
have become man. It was, accordingly, necessary 
to designate the Three Persons as three real beings, 
the same in respect of will and power. Hence at a 
council which met at Soissons in 1093, Roscelin's 
doctrine was condemned as Trtiheism, and such was 
his fear of being treated as a heretic, that he was in¬ 
duced to recant. 

NOMINATION, the offering of a clerk to the 
person who ha* the right of presentation, that he 
may present him to the ordinary. The nominator is 
bound to appoint his clerk within sis months after 
the avoidance. 

NOMIUS, a surname of those gods among the 
ancient heathens who presided over pastures and 
shepherds, such as Pm, ApoUo, and Hermes. 

NOMOCANON, a name given by tho Canonists 
to a collection of ecclesiastical laws, along with the 
civil laws to which they refer. The first Namooanm 
was made A. u. 654, by Joannes Antioohenus, pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople. It was undor fifty heads 
or title*. Photlus, patriarch of Constantinople, made 
snother Nomocanon about A. D. 883, arranging it 
under fourteen titles. In A. i>. 1256, Arsenlus, a 
monk of Athoe, compiled a new Nomocanon, to 
which be added notes, showing the conformity of the 
imperial laws with the patriarchal constitutions. 
Still another Nomoccmon was prepared by Matthasna 
Blastarcs, a Basilican monk. 

NOMOPHYLAX (Or. nomas, n law, and/tfylo^ 
keeper), an officer of the modem Greek Church, 
whose office it is to keep the canon lam. 

NOMOS, a personification of law among the un¬ 
dent Greeks, and described a* exercising authority 
xver gods and men. 

NONA, one of the Fatbs (which see) among the 
indent Romans. 


NON-CONFORMISTS, the name originally ap¬ 
plied to those persons in England who refused to 
conform to the Liturgy or Common Prayer-Book in 
the reign of Charles II. It is now used, however, 
to denote generally all who decline to conform to 
the doctrine, worship, and government of the Churoh 
of England. The word is now synonymous in Eng¬ 
land with Dissenters (which see). 

NON CONFORMITY (Era or), an expression 
used to denote the 24th of August 1662, when, in 
consequence of the Act of Uniformity coming into 
operation, nearly two thousand ministers of tho 
Church of England were thrown into the ranks o* 
the Non- Conformists. 

NONES. See Ninth-Hour Service. 

NON-INTRUSTONISTS, a name applied to a 
party in the Church of Scotland, who held that it 
was, and had been ever since the Reformation, a fixed 
principle in the law of the church that no minister 
shall be introduced into any pastoral charge con¬ 
trary to the will of tho congregation. The attempt 
to carry out this principle led to the formation in 
1843 of the Free Church of Scotland. See Scotland 
(Free Church or). 

NONJURORS, an appellation given to those 
Scottish Episcopalians who, at the Revolution of 
1688, adhered to the banished family of the Stuarts, 
and refused to take the Oath of Allegiance to Wil¬ 
liam and Mary. At the death of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, tho last of the Stuart fiunily, in 
1788, this body transferred their loyalty from the 
House of Stuart to that of Hanover, and thus ceased 
to be Nonfurore. Soon afterwards, in 1792, an act 
was passed relieving them from the penalties im¬ 
posed upon them by the various acts of Queen Anne, 
George I. and Geoige II. 

NONNAS. See Nuns. 

NON-RESIDENCE. In the anefent Christian 
Chnreh several laws existed enforcing upon both the 
bishops and all the other clergy strict residence, In 
order to bind them to constant attendance upon their 
duty. Thus the council of Bardies prohibit* a bishop 
from leaving his church for a longer period than 
three weeks, unless on some very weighty and ar¬ 
gent occasion. The council of Agde decreed, In 
reference to the Drench churches, that n presbyter or 
deacon, who was absent from his obunrii for three 
weeks, should be suspended from the oonraranion for 
three years. Justinian, in hia Novnla, lays down n 
rale that no bishop shall he absent from his church 
above a whole year without the express authority of 
the emperor, 

K(pON-DAY BERYICE, one of the customary 
offices of the early Christian Church. It took place 
at tbs sixth hour, which answers to our twelve o’clock - 
or noon. At this service, aoeording to the account 
which Basil gives of it, they used the 9tst Psalm, 
praying for protection against the noon-day devflf W 
the translates the 5th and 6th ronig '■ 

“Thou shaft not he afraid for the terror by nlgRt* 
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nor for the arrow that flieth by day; nor for the pesti¬ 
lence that walketh In darkness, nor for the sickness, 
nor the devil that destroyeth at noon-day." This 
servioe was held at noon in commemoration of the 
■ sacrifice offered upon the cross. 

NORNS, the name given in the Ed da to the Deb- 
mnu (which see) of the ancient Scandinavians. 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS (Religion or 
tux). The Indian tribes of North America are the 
remnants of once populous and powerful nations. 
Some of them ere found in the western part of the 
State of New York, some in Michigan, but the larger 
portion of them live in the territoiy west of the Mls- 
eisaippi river, known as the Indian reservation, a 
territory lying west of the States of Arkansas and 
Missouri, between Red River on the south, and Platte 
River on the north, being about 500 miles from 
north to south, and about 300 miles in breadth from 
east to west. The religion of the numerous tribes 
which inhabit this exteuaive territory is composed of 
a combination of spirit-worship aud fetish-worship. 
The spirits are supposed to inhabit the objects which 
are adopted as fetishes; and even the moat sublime ob¬ 
jects of external nature, for example, the sun, the moon, 
and the plauets, are not worshipped as material 
and inanimate objects, but as the abodea of Divinity. 
Amid the manifest polytheism which such a system 
of worship involves, there is found in many, if not 
most, of the rude tribes inliabiting the vest American 
continent, the sublime conception of one Great 
Spirit, the Creator of the universe. This Being, 
however, great and good though he is, they do not 
regard as in any way connected with the fortunes of 
men, or the government of the world. 

Subordinate to the Great Spirit whom the Indians 
of the New World worship, are two separate series 
of minor deities, the one series being good deities 
under the Sun as their chief, and the other being 
evil deities4nder the Moon. But the most promi¬ 
nent characteristic of the worship of these wild 
tenants of the forests has always been sts* depreca¬ 
tory character. It is essentially a religion of fear, 
the idea being ever present to the mind, that there 
an numberless malevolent spirits, demons, spectres, 
and fiends unceasingly employed in increasing the 
burden of human wretchedness. Hence the use of 
amulets, charms, and exorcisms to avert the anger 
Of these hostile spirits; and hence also the extraor¬ 
dinary influence which seen and witches, doctors and 
medicine-men have ever been aide to exercise over 
the mmmI of the Indian. “ But we seldom see the 
darker traits of ids religion,” says Mr. Hardwick, “ so 
distinctly, as when brought together in the doctrine 
UMmdlott, which c onsti tu te s, it has been thought, 

< MW neareat approximation be has ever made to 
Seme originality of osnoeptian. The word Mania, 


Aetwe the foremeet member in the series of ««od 
ffivhrftio^the Greet Spirit of the old American, 
iii^mHfoee/.tiihei, IhJtohi or Gedm Ma- 


nitoj the name of the evil-minded spirit being 
Hatch! Manito. But, when employed without such 
epithets, this this Is restricted to a minor emanation 
from the Greet Spirit, which revealing itself in 
dreams to the excited fiiney of the youthful Indian, 
and Inviting him to seek its efficacy In some writ- 
known bird or boast, or other objeot, is selected by 
him for his guardian deity, his friend in council, 
and his champion iu the hour of peril. He be¬ 
lieves, however, tliat other Manitooe may prove far 
mightier and more terrible than his own, and con¬ 
sequently lie is always full of apprehensions lest 
the influence granted praturnaturaliy to ills neigh¬ 
bour should issue in his own confosion. Add to 
tills the prevalent idea, that Manitoea intrinsically 
evil are ever exercised in counterworking the bene¬ 
ficent, and tiiat the actual administration of tha 
world, abandoned to these great antagonistic powers, 
is the result of their interminable conflicts, aud wa 
cease to wonder at the moral perturbations which 
mark the diameter of the wild man. The fever of 
intense anxiety is never suffered to die out; until 
at length he either passes to another world, the 
simple reproduction of the present, or migrates into 
viler forms of animal existence, or, as in the case of 
the most highly favoured, is emancipated altogether 
from an earthly prison-house, and rescued from Die 
malice of his demoniacal oppressors.” 

The North American Indians endeavour to propi¬ 
tiate the Great Spirit, by offering solemn sacrifices 
to him, for which they prepare themselves by vomit¬ 
ing, fasting, and drinking decootious from certain 
prescribed plants; and all tin's in order to expel the 
evil which is in them, and that they may with a pure 
conscience attend to the sacred performance. Nor 
is the object of these sacrifices always the same; 
they have sacrifices of prayer, and sacrifices of 
thanksgiving. After a successful war they never 
foil to offer up a sacrifice to the Great Beiug as an 
expression of gratitude for the victory. 

A curious example of the superstitions prevalent 
among the Indians is found iu the practice of the 
initiation of boys, by which they pretend tiiat the 
boy receives instruction from certain spirits as to bis 
conduct in life, Me future destination, and the won¬ 
ders he is yet to perforin. The following account of 
this strange process is given by the Rev. John 
Heckewrider in his Historical Account of the Indian 
Nations: “ When a boy is to be thus tattoferf, lie is 
pat under sn alternate course of physic and lasting, 
ritber taking no food whatever, or swallowing the 
most powerful and nauseous medicines, and occa¬ 
sionally lie is made to drink decoction of an intoxi 
eating nature, until his mind becomes sufficiently be 
wiidered, so that h* sees or fancies that ha MKM 
visions, aud has extraordinary dreams, for which, ot 
course, he has been prepared before hand. Ha wQi 
fancy himself flying through the air, walking Wader 
ground, stepping from one ridge or Mil to the other 
across the valley beneath, fighting eideakqueriiif 
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Ms tingle arm. Then he Iwi interview* with the 
Meimitto or with spirits, who inform him of whet lie 
«U before he was born sml what he will be after 
hit death. Hit fate in this life it laid entirely open 
before him, the spirit tell* him what it to be hit 
future employment, whether he will be a valiant 
warrior, a mighty hunter, a doctor, a cotyuror, or a 
prophet. There are even those who learn or pretend 
to learn in this way the time and manner of their 
death. 

“ When a boy has been tliua initiated, a name i* 
given to him analogous to the visions that he has 
seen, and to the destiny that it supposed to be pre¬ 
pared for him. The boy, imagining all that hap¬ 
pened to him while under preturbation, to have been 
real, sets out in the world with lofty notions of him¬ 
self, and animated with eonrago for the most desper¬ 
ate undertakings.” 

The Indians believe that they were created within 
the bosom of the earth, where they dwelt for a long 
time before they came to live on hi surface. Some 
assert that they lived in the bowels of the earth in 
I human shape, while others maintain that they ex- 
■ isted in the form of certain animals, such as a rabbit, 
or a tortoise. Mr. Heckewolder tells us, that they 
paid great respect to the rattle-snake, whom they 
called their grandfather, and would on no account 
destroy him. Different tribes claim relationship 
with different animals, and accordingly assume their 
name* as distinctive badges, such as the Tortoise 
tribe, the Turtle-tribe, and so forth. 

NORTIA, an ancient Etruacan goddess. 

NORWAY (Church or). The first introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity into Norway has generally been 
ascribed to Hacon, a prince of the country, before 
tile middle of the tenth century. This person had 
received a Christian education at the court of Athel- 
stan, king of England. On returning to Ids own 
land, he found bis countrymen zealously dovoted to 
the worship of Odin; and having himself embraced 
Christianity, he was under the necessity of worship¬ 
ping in secret. - At length, having gained over some 
of Me most intimate friends to the ride of Christian¬ 
ity, he resolved, as he had become master of the 
kingdom, to establish Christianity as the religion of 
the oountry. Accordingly, he proposed, a. d. 945, 
before an assembly of the people, that the whole na¬ 
tion should renoonee idolatry and worship the only 
true God and Jesus Christ Ms Son. He suggested 
also that the Saooath should be devoted to religious 
exeroisea, and Friday observed ee a fhst-day. These 
royal propositions were indignantly rejected both by 
nobles and people; and the king, to conciliate Me 
enraged subjects, yielded so far as to trite pert fas 
some of the ancient sacred rites and customs. In 
particular, at the celebration of the Yule festival, he 
consented to eat part of the liver of a hone, end to 
drain all the cups drunk to its honour. In mn- 
uquence cf this sinful participation in manifest 


painful remorse, and having been mortally woqndad 
in battle, Me last hours were embittered by the 
weight of guilt resting upon his conscience, and he 
died deeply penitent for the scandal he had brought 
upon the Christian profession. 

The Danish king;, Harald, effected the conquest or 
Norway hi 967, and no sooner had he obtained pos¬ 
session of the oountry, than he sought by force to 
. destroy paganism, and introduce Christianity. The 
violent measures, however, to which he had recourse 
for this purpose, were wholly unsuccessful, and led 
only to a stronger reaction in favour of the religion 
of Odm. In a short time the way was opened 
for the more effectual admission of the Christian 
religion by the elevation to the throne of Olof 
Tryggwesen, a Norwegian general, who was favour¬ 
able to Christianity. “This Olof,” to quote from 
Neander, “ had travelled extensively in foreign lands; 
in Russia, Greece, England, and the neighbouring 
ports of Northorn Germany. By intercourse with 
Christian nations, in his predatory excursions, he 
had obtained some knowledge of Christianity, and 
had been led, by various circumstances, to see a 
divine power in it. In some German port ho had 
become acquainted, among others, with a certain 
ecclesiastic from Bremen, Thangbrand by name, a 
soldier priest, whose temper and mode of life were 
but little euited to the spiritual professibn. This 
person carried abont with him a huge shield, having 
on it a figure of Christ on the cross, embossed in 
gold. The shield attracted Olofe particular notice. 
He inquired about the meaning of the symbol, which 
gave the priest an opportunity of telling the story ot 
Christ and Christianity, as well as he knew how. 
Observing how greatly Olof was taken with the 
shield, Thangbrand made him a present of it; for 
which the Norman chieftain richly repaid him in 
gold and silver. He moreover promiaedsto stand by 
Mm, if he should ever need hie assistance and pro¬ 
tection, in the future. In various dangers, by sea 
and on the land, wMch Olof afterwards encountered, 
he believed that he owed hie life and aafety to this 
shield; and hie faith in the divine power of the cru¬ 
cified one thus became stronger and stronger. At 
the Scilly Isles, on the south-west coast of England, 
he received baptism; upon which he returned to 
Norway, his country, fully resolved to destroy pagan¬ 
ism. In England, he. again met with the priest 
Thangbrand, who had been compelled to bare his 
country, for having slain in single combat 4 man of 
superior rank. Olof took Mm along to Norway, in 
the capacity of a court clergyman. -Mb good could 
ha etpacted to remit from his connection with a 
person of this character. Inclined of his own accord 
to employ violent menlures for the destruction or 
paganism and the spread of Christianity, he would - 
only be confirmed in this mistaken plan by Thwq;. 
brand’s influence.” 

On rea ch i n g Norw*y,and taking possesnon of the 
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• government, he directed Ilia chief efforts towards the conquest of the country by Canute, king of Oeuiuark 
nrteodaetion of Cliristianity as the religion of the and England. Hie banished Olof returned, and 
eeuntry. He everywhere destroyed the heathen raising an army composed wholly of Christiana, 
temples, and invited all classes of die people to sub- made arrangements for a new straggle. He fell 
mit to baptism. Where kindness failed in gaining mortally wounded in battle on the 29th iff July 1033, 
converts, he had recourse to cruelty. His plans, a day which was universally observed as a festival 
however, for the Christianisation of his subjects, by the people of the North in honour of Olof, whom 
were cut short in the year 1000 by his death, which they hesitated not to style a Christian martyr. Tills 
took place in a war against the united powers of mouarch, whose memory was long hsld In the highest 
Denmark and Sweden. Norway now passed into estimation, had laboured jealously for the Spread iff 
the hands of foreign rulers, who, though favourable Cliristianity not only in Norway, but also in the 
to Christianity, took no active measures for planting inlands peopled by Norwegian colonies, such as Ice* 
the Christian church in their newly acquired tern- land, the Orcadea, and the Faroe Isiauda. His short 
tory, and the pagan party once more restored the reign was, in fact, wholly devoted to the propaga- 
ancient rites. But this state of matters was iff short tlon of tlie new faith, by means the most revolting 
continuance. Olof the Thick, who delivered Norway to humanity. Ills general practice was to enter i 
from her foreign rulers, came into the country in district at the head of a powerful army, summon u 
1017, when already a decided Christian, with bisliojw council or Thing, as it was called, and give the peo* 
and priests whom he liad brought with him from pie the alternative of fighting with him, or of bring 
England. He resolved to force Christianity upon baptised. Most of them preferred baptism to the 
the people, and accordingly tiie obstinate and re-, risk of lighting with an enemy so well prepared for 
fractory were threatened with confiscation of their the combat, and thus a large number made a noitii- 
goods, and in some cases with death .itself. Many nal profession of Cliristianity. 
professed to yield through fear, and submitted to be Ever siucedlie light of Christianity had dawned 
baptised, but their conversion being pretended, not on Scandinavia, a general desire prevailed among the 
real, they continued secretly to practise their pagan people to visit the Holy Land. Several of the Nor* 
ceremonies with as much seal and earnestness as wegiau kings and princes had made a pilgrimage to 
ever. In the province of Dalen, the idolaters were the Holy Sepulchre, and during the reign of Mag- 
beaded by a powerful man named Gad brand, who nus Barfoed, a chieftain named Skopte equipped a 
assembled the people and persuaded them that if squadron of live vessels, and set sail, accompanied 
they would only bring out a colossal statue of their by his three sons, for Palestine, but died at Borne, 
great god Thor, Olof and his whole force would where he had stopped to perform his devotions. The 
melt away like wax. It was agreed to on both expedition was continued by his sous, none of whom, 
rides, that each party should try the power of its however, survived the journey. The fame of this 
own god. The night preceding the meeting wss exploit and the marvellous tries of other pilgrims, 
spent by Olof in secret prayer. Next day the coins- led Sigurd, king of Norway, to undertake a pilgrim- 
aid image of Thar, adorned profusely with gold and age to Jerusalem. Fired with a love of wild odven- 
silver, was drawn into the public place, where crowds lure, and an avaricious desire of plunder, the royal 
of pagans gathered round the image. The king pilgrim set out with a fleet of sixty vessels, aur* 
stationed beside himself Colbein, one of bis guard, a mounted with the sacred banner of the cross, and 
man of gi gantle stature and great bodily .strength, manned with several thousand followers. After win- 
Qodbnnd eommenoed the proceedings % chsUeng- tering in England, where they were hospitably treat¬ 
ing the Christians to produce evidence of the power ed by Henry L, the Norwegian crusaders proceeded 
of their God, and pointing them to the colossal on their voyage, and after encountering pixatsa, 
image iff the mighty Thar. To this boastful address plundering various places, and barbarously murder- 
Okff replied, taunting the pagans with worshipping mg tribes of people who refused to become Ghrie- 
a blind end deaf god, and calling upon them to lift tians, they paid the accustomed visit to Jerusalem and 
their eyes to heaven and behold the Christian's God, the other hdy pieces. Sigurd, on his return home, 
•s be revealed himself in tire radiant light. At the was solicited by the king of Denmark to Join him 
of these words, the mm burst forth with in an attack upon the inhabitants of Smriand, who, 
the trig****** effulgence, and at the same moment after bring nominally converted to Christianity, had 
Colbein demolished the idol with a single blow of a relapsed into idolatry, and put to death the Christian 
(wavy r— B -* which ha carried lu his hand. The missionaries. The king iff Norway responded to (he 
i wm w tv foil, crumbled into from which invitation, and passing into the Baltic perished the 

erent a great u ltlt uda ri m j wl i « i > *t | **| mm! hoards, revolted pagans, end, returned to his cou nt ryladan 
rhl joane produced * powerful sfiot upon the with booty. After a reign of twenty-eeveo yearn 
pagans, many of wbom were from that moment con- Sigurd died hi 1130. 

rbimsd efthe uttar futility of their idols. From this period Norway became for more than a 

Hie severity, however, with which Olof bad con- century a prey to barbarous and destructive civil 
ftuctsd hfe government, prepared the way for the wan. In the midst of these iaterarieommotiine 
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Cardinal AIImuu, hm Englishman by birth, and after¬ 
wards known as Pope Adrian IV., arrived in Nor¬ 
way as legate from the Romish see. The chief 
object of his mission was to render the kingdom 
ecclesiastically independent of the authority of the 
archbishop of Lund—an arrangement which was 
earnestly desired by the Norwegian kings. An 
archiepiscopnl see was accordingly erected at Trond¬ 
heim, and endowed with authority, not ouly over 
Norway, but also over the Norwegian colonies. Re¬ 
joicing in their spiritual independence, the people 
readily consented to pay the accustomed tribute of 
Rotor's pence to Rome, but they strennonsly resisted 
the attempt made by the Pope's legate to insist up¬ 
on the celibacy of the clergy. “In various other 
things," says Suorro, “ the papal legate reformed the 
manners and customs of the tuitions during his stay, 
so that there never came to this land a stranger 
who was mom honoured and beloved both by princes 
and people." 

The ebureh of Norway had now accepted a me¬ 
tropolitan at the hands of the Pope of Rome, and 
this acknowledgment of subjection to the Romish 
see was soon followed by other concessions which 
seriously compromised the liberties of the country. 
The ambitious prelate, who now occupied the see of 
Trondheim, was desirous of adopting every expe¬ 
dient to add to the influence and authority of the 
primacy. With this view lie succeeded in bringing 
it about that the realm was hereafter to be held as a 
lief of St. Olof, the superior lord being represented 
by the archbishops of Trondheim, whose consent was 
made indispensable to the filling of the vacant throne. 
On the demise of the reigning king the crowu was 
to be religiously offered to St. Oiof, in the cathedral 
where his relics were deposited, by the bishops, ab¬ 
bots, and twelve chieftains from each diocese, who 
were to nominate the suocesaor with the adviee and 
consent of their primate. Thus taking advantage of 
the incessant contentions for the sovereignty by 
which the country was agitated and disturbed, the 
Romish primate secured for the see of Trondheim a 
perpetual control over the future choice of the Nor¬ 
wegian monarchs. The crown was now declared an 
ecclesiastical fief, and the government almost con¬ 
verted into a hierarchy. 

A young adventurer named Sverre seised on the 
crown of Norway, and his title was ratified by the 
■word as well as by the general acquiescence of the 
nation. The primate, however, refined to perform 
the usual ceremony of coronation, and fearing the roy¬ 
al displeasure, fled to Denmark. Tbenoe he trans¬ 
mitted an appeal to Rome, In consequence of which 
the Pope launched the thunders of the Vatican against 
Bvern, threatening him with excommunication un¬ 
less he instantly desisted from his hostile measures 
against the primate. The sovereign having been edu-, 
rated for the priesthood, was well skilled both in canon 
'*?" ac&WutaaX, \\e found no difficulty, 
uiarajore, in showing both from Scripture and rise ] 


decrees of councils, that the Pope had no right to 
interfere in such disputes between kings and theft 
subjects. Anxious for peace, however, Bvern ap¬ 
plied for a papal legate to perform the ceremony o> 
his coronation, but was refused. The king was in 
dignant at this proceeding on the part of Rome, and 
reproaching the Romish ambassador with duplicity, 
ordered him forthwith to leave his dominions. Aa 
a last resource the enraged monarch summoned to¬ 
gether the prelates, and caused himself to be crowned 
by Bishop Nicholas, who had been elected through 
his influence; but the proceeding was condemned 
by Pope Alexander III., who excommunicated both 
the royal and the clerical offender. Deputies were 
soon after despatched to Rome, who succeeded in 
obtaining a papal absolution for the king; baton 
their return they were detained in Denmark, where 
thoy suddenly died, having previously pledged the 
papal bull to raise money for the payment of their 
expenses. The important document thus found ite 
way into the hands of Sverre, who read it publicly 
in the cathedral of Trondheim, alleging that the de¬ 
puties had been poisoned by his enemies. 

The whole transaction seemed not a little suspi¬ 
cious; the Norwegian kiug was charged by the 
Pope with having forged the bull, and procured the 
death of the messengers; and on the ground of this 
accusation the kingdom was laid under an interdict, 
the churches were ordered to be shut, and the sacra- 
| meets forbidden to be dispensed. Bishop Nicholas 
now abandoned the king, whose cause he had so 
warmly espoused, fled to the primate in Denmark, 
and there raising a considerable army invaded Nor¬ 
way, but Sverre, aided by a body of troops sent from 
England by King John, succeeded in defeating the 
rebels. The king did not long survive this victory, 
but worn out by the harassing contests to which for 
a quarter of a century he had been subjected, he was 
cat off at the age of fifty-one. 

It had for a long time been the evident tendency 
of the government of Norway to assume the form of 
a sacerdotal and feudal aristocracy. This tendency 
however, was arrested to some extent by the firet 
princes of the house of Sverre, who asserted the 
rights of the monarch against the encroachments ot 
the clergy and the nobles. But it was more difficult 
to contend with the Romish see, which has often been 
able to accomplish more by secret machination* 
than in open warfare. While affecting to renounoe 
the right with which the archbishop of Trondheim 
had been invested of controlling the ohoiee of the 
monarch on every vacancy, the papal church induced 
the crown to confirm the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
prelates with all the eccles i as ti ca l endowments, even 
to the exclusion of lay founders from Ruhr rights 
of patronage. The prelates wen allowed to coin 
money, and maintain a rejjular body-guard of one 
hundred snned men for the snd»buhop,*nd forty ft* 
«aoh bishop. Om cancewnon wee followed by ea> 
other, ana the anhbialup of Ttondheim, s-nyy 
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advantage of the youth and inexperience of Erik, 
son of Magnus Hakonaon, who ascended the throne 
et the age of thirteen, extorted from him at his 
coronation an oath, that he would render the church 
independent of the secular authority. Having gained 
this point, the artful primate proceeded to act upon 
it by publishing an edict imposing new fines for 
offences against the eanons of the church. The 
king’s advisers refused to sanction this bold step 
taken by the primate; and to vindicate his spiritual 
authority, he excommunicated the royal counsellors. 
The king in turn banished the primate, who forth¬ 
with set out for Rome to lay his case before the 
Pope. When on hie way home again he died in 
Sweden, and his successor having acknowledged 
himself the vassal of Erik, the contest was termi¬ 
nated, and the pretensions of the clergy reduced 
within more reasonable limits. 

In the commencement of the fifteenth century the 
three kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
were united under one sovereign, and this union of 
Cal mar, as it was called, existed nominally at least 
from 1397 to 1523, during which long period there was 
an incessant struggle for superiority between the 
crown and the clergy. So harassing were the re¬ 
peated encroachments of the Romish hierarchy, that 
the Reformation was gladly welcomed as likely to 
weaken the power and abridge the prerogatives of 
the Popes. Many of the Norwegian youth had 
studied at Witteraberg and other German univer¬ 
sities, where they had imbibed the doctrines and 
principles of the Reformers, and on their return 
home they found both rulers and people ready to 
embrace the reformed faith. But what tended 
chiefly to facilitate the progress of the Reformation 
in Norway was the election of Christian III. to the 
throne by the lay aristocracy of the kingdom. Har¬ 
ing himself been educated in the Protestant faith, 
his secession was violently opposed by the arch¬ 
bishop of Trondheim and the otto Romish prelates. 
The seal of the monarch, however, was anly quick¬ 
ened the more by the opposition of the clergy, and 
he resolved to introduce the reformed worship as the 
minion of the state. “A recess was accordingly 
passed and signed by more than four hundred nobles, 
with the deputies of the commons, providing, 1. 
That the temporal and spiritual power of the bishops 
should be for ever taken away, and the administra¬ 
tion of their dioceses confided to learned men of the 
reformed fiuth, under the title of superintendents. 
2. That the castles, manors, and other lands belong¬ 
ing to the prelates and monasteries, should be an¬ 
nexed to die crown. A That their religions houses 
whould be reformed; the regular clergy who might 
net dumse to be secularised, to be alknred to remain 
' in their res pe c ti ve cloisters, upon condition that 
thfgr shook! hear the word of God, lead edifying 
fives, and that their surplus revenues should ha de- 
NititudM ampoct of hospital* and otto eleemo¬ 
synary wtabtiehreenls. 4 That the rights of lay 


patronage should be preserved; the clergy to exact 
from the peasants only their regular tithe, one-third 
of which should bo appropriated to the support o> 
the ourate, one-third to the proprietor of the church, 
and the remainder to the king, for the use of the uni¬ 
versity and schools of learning. The king consulted 
Luther upon the manner of carrying this reoeaa into 
effect, end by his advice, instead of secularising the 
church-property, he reserved a certain portion fo> 
the maintenance of the Protestant worship, and the 
purposes of education and charity; but a large part 
of the ecclesiastical lands ultimately eame Into the 
possession of tho nobility, by successive grants from 
the crown. Thus full the Romish hierarchy in Den¬ 
mark and Norway; and its destruction marked the 
epoch of the complete triumph of the lay aristoemoy 
over the other ordets of the state, which they con¬ 
tinued to enjoy until the revolution of 16G0." 

The cause of the Reformation met with little op¬ 
position in Norway, but from the reign of Christian 
HI. it continued to hold its ground, and to difihao 
itself among all classes of the people with the most 
gratifying rapidity. The church was strictly Lu¬ 
theran, and though nomiuatly episcopal, the bishops 
were vested only with the power of superintendents. 
Matters went on smoothly without the occurrence of 
any peculiar event to disturb tho ordinary course of 
things. But towards the end of last century, a re¬ 
markable person arose, who has earned for himself 
the honourable appellation of the Norwegian Re¬ 
former. Hans Nielson Hauge, the person to whom 
we refer, was the son of a peasant, and bom near 
Frederickstadt in the year 1771. From his boyhood 
he manifested e serious disposition, often singing, 
while engaged iu the labours of the field, portions of 
the psalms and hymns of the authorised Danish ver¬ 
sion, which are in current use in the Church of Nor 
way. One day in tho year 1795, while he was work¬ 
ing in the field, and singing from the Danish psalm 
book the hymn beginning, “Jesus, thy sweet com¬ 
munion to teste," bo felt himself all at once undergo 
a complete internal change, his heart and soul were 
lifted up to the Lord, he wae without consciousness, 
end to use his own strong language, he was “ beside 
himeelf.” From this moment he formed the resolu¬ 
tion to engage publicly in the Lord's service. He 
heard ns it were e voice saying to him, “ Thou shalt 
make known my name before men. Exhort them 
that they may be converted, and seek mo while 1 
am to be found.” He felt that this inward call was 
from the Lord. Titrowing aside therefore the spade 
and the plough, he entered upon the work of an 
evangelist, preaching the gospel from one end of 
Norway to the other. Everywhere he was gladly 
welcomed and eagerly listened to. Through his 
eloquent end powerful appeals many were aroused 
from a state of spiritual torpor, and led whit the 
most earnest anxiety to seek after the way af eter- 
1 nal life. 

While Hauge wae thus labouring sealouriy ta f&e 
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euw of Christ, a spirit of oppositiou arose which 
exposed him to much annoyance and trouble. Sev¬ 
eral times he was rudely seised when preaching, and 
committed to prison, but was always speedily liber¬ 
ated. And in addition to occasional persecution 
from without, ho wub also liable to frequent fits of 
mental depression and discouragement. Still he 
continued to preach the gospel both in season and 
out of season. Nor did he limit lus labours to 
preaching; he wrote also numerous treatises on re¬ 
ligious subjects, which became exceedingly popular, 
and were well fitted from the simplicity of their lan¬ 
guage, and the devotional spirit by which they were 
pervaded, not only to enlighten the minds, but to 
affect the hearte of hie followers. While thus un¬ 
wearied in preaching and writiug for the good of 
eoule, he earned a subsistence for himself by follow¬ 
ing the occupation of a merchant or storekeeper in 
Bergen, and by diligence, prudence, and economy, 
he realised a tolerable income. 

An intelligent writer, who himself travelled in 
Norway in 1829, gives the following description of 
Hauge’s career as a reformer: “ Hauge was not a 
dissenter from the established Lutheran church of 
Norway. Neither iu his preaching nor hie writings 
did he teach any difference of doctrine. He enforced 
purer views of Christian morality, while he taught ut 
the same time the doctrines of the church. He 
called for no change of opinion or of established 
faith, but for better lives and more Christian prac¬ 
tice among both clergy and laity. And he taught 
only the doctrines of the church, casting out tho 
fables and wicked imaginings of men—lifting up his 
voice against the coldness, the selfishness, the world¬ 
liness, and the scepticism of the clorgy—for even 
into Norway neology had made its way, though it 
has never had such a hold upon the whole church 
as in the sister country, Denmark. His followers 
called themselves Upwackte—awakened, and es¬ 
teemed themselves members of the Congregation 
of Saints. But they never called themselves, nor 
were esteemed, dissenters; they professed the doc¬ 
trines of the church—from the sinful slumbers and 
negligence of which they had come out and separ¬ 
ated themselves. They met, it is true, to hear their 
favourite preacher, and occasionally by themselves 
for religions purposes in the open air, or in private 
dwellings, bat they Ad not on that account with¬ 
draw themselves from the communion of the church. 
They were, and are in fact, a kind of Methodists, 
such as tlie Methodists were before they eonatituted 
themselves a separate body, with separate places of 
worship. At the same time, it is probable that had 
circumstances been favourable, they might have 
become a regular Assenting body. Had fibs laws . 
and circumstances of Norway been such as those, 
of England and Scotland when Wesley and Erskine 
laid the foundation of the two leading sects in those 
countries, the Haugeaner—for by this name they 
are generally distinguished in Norway—had preba- 


bly long ago separated from the church. But the 
law forbids tbs establishment of conventicles, and 
though it Ad not, the Norwegians are too peer tc 
support any dissenting clergy. 

11 But though the law expressly forbids the disse¬ 
mination of strange opinions, yet the paternal gov¬ 
ernment of Denmark showed much lenity towarde 
the reformer and his followers. Though much spo¬ 
ken against, yot to those who could see through the 
mists of prejudice, it was evident he was doing much 
good—at once awakening the people and arousing 
the clergy. But enthusiasm is not suited to every 
mind, and where sound discretion is wanting, none 
but evil consequences can follow its manifesta¬ 
tion. Hauge had stirred up many men, and while 
he had awakened seal, lie had failed in impart 
ing knowledge enough to direct it. His follow¬ 
ers broko out into most ridiculous and sinful ex 
cesses, and the blame of all was naturally thrown 
upon him. In 1804 ho visited a meeting of the 
brethren at Christiansfeldt, and he found there that 
he could not stop the stone he had set in motion 
—he could still impart to it new velocity, but he 
could not restrain its aberrations. The extravagance 
to which he was there a witness, mid the reports 
winch readied him from other quarters, probably 
contributed more to chasten his own enthusiasm, and 
to lead him to the adoption of more prudent and 
less exciting means of reformation, than the legal 
measures which were epeeAly instituted against 
him. 

"Among the more extraordinary proceedings of 
his followers, were the methods they adopted for 
driving out the devil, the results of which were occa¬ 
sionally wounding, mai m ing, and death. Such ex¬ 
travagancies cannot appear incredible to those who 
have heard of the proceedings of tho higher classes 
of Methodists no farther back than five-and-twenty 
or thirty yean. The Airing out of the devil was a 
familiar operation among them. It was the same in 
manner and kind with the delusion in Norway; it 
differed only in degree. 

“ But such outrages could not be permitted; the 
conservation of the pubiio peace, and of the lives of 
the people, called upon the government to interfere. 
Inquiries were instituted, and Hauge was arrested. 
This event took place in October 1894. The aflhir 
was delegated to an especial commission in Chris¬ 
tiana. The reformer could not be accused of any 
direct accession to the outrages of hie followers; but 
the prejudice was strong 'against him, mid be was 
arraigned upon two Chargee: first, for holding as¬ 
semblies for A vine wyfihip, without lawful appoint- 
raenf; and, second, for t each in g error, and contempt 
of the established instructors. Nine years had elap¬ 
sed since he began his career, during which he had 
suffered muab, and undergone much persecution. The 
matter was now tried ana decided, and he was con¬ 
demned to hard labour In the fortresses for two 
years, afrd to jwyall the expenses. This sentence 
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«M afterwards commuted in the supreme oourt to a Christmss offerings,—and dues fur marriages, chru¬ 
be of a thousand dollars. tunings, and Amends, which are pretty high. Then 

“With this decision ended the public life of Hang*, are fiar-prices as in Scotland, by which payments in 
AH persecution ceased, and his mind became calmer; grain may be converted into money. In every pres- 
his continual anxiety, liis itinerancies, and his preach- tegild there are several ferras, besides the glebe, 
logs ceased. He lived peaceable, pious, and re- which belong to the living, and an let for a share oi 
apeoted by aH;—a uian of blameless life and unira- the produce, or at a email yearly rent, and a fine at 
(teachable integrity. Though he no longer went each renewal. One of these is appropriated to the 
about preaching, he stiU kept up a dose oommunl- minister’s widow, as a kind of life-annuity. The 
cation with hia followers; and he probably did as Norwegian dergy are a well-informed body of men, 
much real good during his retirement as during the possessing much influence over their fiociu, con- 
years of his more active life. He confirmed by ad- sdentious iu the discharge of their duties, and dill- 
vice end example the leseona he had formerly taught; gent in superintending the interests of education." 
and the greet moral influence which hia strenuous Since the separation of Norway from Denmark and 
preaching exercised upon the clergy did not cease its annexation to Sweden, the Norwegian Chui oh has 


even with his death. He lived nearly twonty yean 
after the period of hia trial, and died so late as the 
24th of March 1824." 

The effect of his labours as a Christian reformer 
is still felt in Norway. His followers, called after 
his name Haugeaner, are found in every part of the 
country, and form a body of men held in high esteem 
for their peaceable dispositions and tliehf pious lives. 
Remaining still in communion with the church, the 
influence of their example is extensively felt, and 
the effect upon tho religious character of tho people 
at large is everywhere acknowledged to be of a most 
beneficial description. 

The political connexion which, ever since the 
union of Calmar, had subsisted between Norway and 
Denmark, was brought to a close in 1814, Berna- 
dotte, king of Sweden, having received Norway in 
compensation for the loss of Finland. The Norwe¬ 
gian* complained loudly against this compulsory 
transference; yet it was no small advantage which 
accrued from this change of political relations, that 
they regained the free constitution of which Den¬ 
mark had deprived them. The Norwegians are a 
noble people. In hoepitality, benevolence, and in¬ 
corruptible integrity they are unrivalled. ( Their 
love of country b strong; their simpiifiity patri¬ 
archal. The established religion b the Lutheran; 
and the form of church government episcopal. Jews 
an altogether prohibited from settling in Norway. 
“The church establishment comprises, according 
to Thaarup, 5 bishops, 49 deans, and about 417 pas¬ 
tors of churches and chapels. The seats of the 
episcopal sees am Christiania, Christiansand, Ber¬ 
gen, Trondheim, and Norriand or Abtahoug; the 
latter was emoted about the beginning of the pm- 
sent century, and b only remarkable as bring the 
meet northently bishopric in Europe. Thera am 
386 prartcgOds or parishes, many of them of ljirge 
, containing from 6,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, 
and requiring four or five separate churches or cha¬ 
pels. The Incomes of the bishops may be reckoned 
about 4,000 doibrt (£860), and of tha rand dergy 
from 900 to 1,600 (£170 to 2340). The oouroes 
from whkhlhey are derived am, a small amassment 
4fgm&r<tt8ra tf tithe from each from,—Easter and 


continued to adhere to the constitution of the Danbh 
Lutheran Church as settled by Christian V. in 1683, 
and also to the Danieh ritual as laid down in 1685. 
But efforts liave been put forth from time to time to 
get some alterations brought about. Bo reoently as 
1857 tbore was a proposal made in the Storthing for 
the establuhment of a parish council, consisting of 
the clergyman of tho parish and a certain number of 
laymen chosen from the communicants or members 
of the church. Hitherto the whole management of 
ecclesiastical matters belonged to the government, 
and in certain cases to the bishop or to the probat. 
The proposed alteration was only rejected by a small 
majority; and will, in all probability, yot become the 
bw of the land, thus admitting tho lay element into 
the government of the church. The election of 
Clergymen b vested, in the first instance, in the 
ecclesiastical minister of state, who, with the advice 
of the bishop, selects three candidates, from whom 
the king appoints one to the vacant parish. A 
bbhop b elected by the probata in the vacant bishop¬ 
ric, and the choice made must receive the royal 
sanction. The clergy consist of three orders, bishops, 
probits, and priests, differing from each other not in 
rank, but in official duty. The priest is required to 
preach, to administer the sacraments, to dispense con¬ 
firmation, and to preside at the board which in every 
parish manages the poor-fund. The probst, who b 
also a priest or clergyman of a parish, is bound, in 
addition to the discharge of his ordinary clerical du¬ 
ties, to make an annual visitation and inspection of 
the different parishes within ids circuit, to examine 
the children in the different schools, and also the 
candidates for confirmation, to inspect the church 
records, and all the ecclesiastical affairs of the par¬ 
ish. Of ail these things the probst must render • 
regular report every year to tho bishop. The bish¬ 
ops, of whom there are five in Norway, are required 
to vbit their bishoprics with the utmost regularity, 
but from the large number of parishes under the 
superintendence of each bbhop, ho aw only vbit 
the whole in the course of three yean. At the 
visitation of tho bbhop all die children attending 
school assemble in church to he examined dong 
with the candidates in confirmation, and those 
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young people who have been confirmed aince the hut 
visitation. 

The ceremony of confirmation in performed in the 
Norwegian church by the minister of the pariah, 
once or twice a-year. The ordination of a clergy¬ 
man belongs exclusively to the bishop, but it is not 
considered as communicating any special gifts or 
graces. The induction of the priest or clergyman is 
performed by the probst. Students of theology, 
after attending a university for a certain time, are 
allowed to preach, although they may not have 
completed their studies. The church of Norway 
combines with the holy ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper the practice of absolution. The power to 
absolve is not considered to belong to the clergyman 
as an individual, but to be vested in the church in 
whose name the forgiveness of sins is pronounced. 
Absolution then, according to this view, is not a 
power given to the clergy, but to the church or body 
of believers which is represented by the clergy. 
Before the act of absolution a sermon is preached, 
the object of which is to prevent any other than 
true penitents from applying for absolution. The 
rite itself is thus performed. The penitents kneel 
before the altar, and the clergyman laying his hands 
on their heads, utters these words, “ I promise you 
the precious forgiveness of all your sins, in the name 
of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost." Having received the absolution, the peni¬ 
tents retire to their seats, and a hymn is sung, at the 
close of whioh the clergyman chants the words of 
the institution of the Holy Supper, the congregation 
again kneeling before the altar, and now the ele¬ 
ments are distributed. 

The inner life of the Church of Norway has been 
not a little affected by the founding of the univer¬ 
sity at Christiania in 1811, and the separation of 
the country from Denmark in 1814. Before these 
two noted events, the clergy were uniformly edu¬ 
cated at the university of Copenhagen, where Ger¬ 
man rationalism prevailed to a melancholy extent. 
Danes were frequently appointed to the pastoral 
chaige of parishes, to the great annoyance of the 
people, who were most unwilling to receive their 
ministrations. But from the time that the Norwe¬ 
gian students of theology had the privilege of attend¬ 
ing their own national university, a new life seemed 
to be infused into them, and from that era may be 
dated the dawn of a true spiritual light in the church 
of Norway. Two excellent men, Hersleb and Ste- 
nersen, disciples of the celebrated Danish theologian 
Grundtvig, exercised a very favourable influence 
over the theological students. Hauge also, both by 
his sermons and his printed treatises, had done much 
to revive true religion among the people; and the 
Haugeanor being allowed perfect freedom of worship, 
have spread themselves over a great part of the 
country, and are recognised, wherever they are 
found, as a quiet, inoffensive, pious people. 

It is an important feature in the Norwegian church 


at the present time, that a huge number of both the 
clergy and huty are disciples of the Danish theolo¬ 
gian Grundtvig, and hence receive the name of 
Grundtmgiana. Not that they are dissenters from 
the Lutheran church, but they entertain peculiar 
opinions on several points of doctrine, somewhat 
analogous to those of the High Churchmen in the 
Church of England. They hold, for example, that 
the act of ordination conveys peculiar gifts and 
graces, and hence maintain very strong views aa to 
the sacredness of the clergy as distinguished from 
the laity. They hold high opinions as to the value 
of tradition, and attach a very great importance to 
the Apostles' Creed, which they regard as inspired. 
In regard to many portions of Scripture, they are 
doubtful as to their inspiration, but they have no 
doubt as to the inspiration of the Creed, and that it 
contains enough for our salvation. Accordingly, 
they are acoustomed to address to the people such 
words as these, “ Believe in the words in which you 
are baptised; if you do, your soul is saved." They 
consider the Bible a useful, and even a necessary 
book for the clergy; but a dangerous book for lay¬ 
men. They hold a very singular opinion as to the 
importance of “ the living words," and maintain that 
the word preached has quite a different effect from 
the word read. They even go so far as to declare 
that faith cannot possibly come by reading, and must 
come by hearing, referring in proof of their state¬ 
ment to Bom. x. 14. Even in tire schools which 
happen to be in chaige of Grundtvigiaaa, we find tlria 
principle carried into operation, everything what¬ 
ever being taught by the living voice of a school¬ 
master, and not by a written book. Grundtvig, the 
founder of this class of theologians, is still alive, re¬ 
siding at Copenhagen, and officiating as preacher in 
an hospital for old women. He is the head of a 
large body of disciples, not only in Norway, bnt to a 
still greater extent in Denmark. Many of the most 
learned clergymen In both countries belong to this 
school, though not all of them carrying their opinions 
eo far as the old poet and enthusiast Grundtvig 
himself. The veteran theologian, now upwards <3 
seventy years of age, is still in the full rigour of his 
intellectual powers, and edits with gnat freshness 
and energy a weekly paper, in which he advocates 
his peculiar opinions with the moat remarkable sac¬ 
cess. Grundtvig, along with the excellent Bishop 
Munster of Copenhagen, has done great service to 
the cause of truth by his able assaults upon the Ra¬ 
tionalism of Germany. 

NOTARICON, one of the three principal branches 
of the literal Cabbala (which see). It is a term 
borrowed from the Romans, among whom the note- 
rii, notaries, or short-hand writers, were 
to ose single letten to signify whole words. Not* 
rieon, among the Cabbaiiatio Jews, la twofold: 
sometimes one word !e formed from the infflel or 
final letten of two or mm words; and 
the letten ofoM word are taken as the initials of eo 
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many other word*, and the word* «o collected are 
deemed faithful expositione of aome of the moaning* 
of a particular text. Thu* in Deut. xxx. 12, Moaee 
aak*, “Who shall go up for at to heaven?” The 
initial letter* of the original words form the Hebrew 
word for circumcision, and the final letter* compote 
the word Jehovah. Hence it ia inferred that God 
gave circumcision a* the way to heaven. 

NOTARY, the term need in the ancient Christian 
church to denote the acribe or secretary of a deli¬ 
berative assembly, or the clerk of a court. It was 
particularly hia duty to record the protocols of sy¬ 
nods, and the doings of councils. He was also re¬ 
quired to write the memoirs of such as suffered 
martyrdom. The Notary frequently acted the part 
of a modern secretary of legation, and was often 
employed by bishops and patriarchs in exercising 
supervision over remote piuts of their dioceses. 
Notaries were sometimes engaged to write down the 
discourses of some of the most eloqnent and famous 
preachers. In this way many of the sermons of St. 
Chrysostom were preserved. The term Notary was 
used in the ninth century to denote special officer* 
among the Raulicians (which see), who seem to 
have been employed in transcribing those original 
documents which served as sources of knowledge to 
the sect. "It was a principle,” Neander tells us, 
" with the Paulicians, that all might be enabled, 
under the immediate illumination of the Divine 
Spirit, to draw knowledge from the pure fountain of 
Christ’s own doctrine; and the interpretation of 
Scripture waa probably one of the duties of these 
Notaries or writers.” 

NOTUS. See Adbter. 

NOVATIANS, a Christian sect which arose in 
the third century, deriving its name from Novation, 

presbyter in the church at Rome, who held strong 
views on the subject of church discipline. This 
man, who had acquired oelebrity os a theological 
writer, maintained that such as had fallen into the 
more heinous sins, and especially thostf Who had 
denied Christ during the Dorian persecution, ought 
oevtr to be admitted again into the fellowship of the 
church. The prevailing opinion, however, which 
was shared by Cornelius, * man of great influence, 
was ia favour of a more lenient course. Accord- 
in A. D. 260, when it was proposed to elect 
Cornelius bishop of Rome, it was strenuously op¬ 
posed by Novation. ComeDus, however, waa cho¬ 
rea, and Novation withdrew from communion with 
.im In the following year a council waa held at 
Rome, when Novntiaa waa excom mu nicated along 
with all who adhered to him. Thia led to a schism, 
and through the active influence of Novato*, a Pres¬ 
byter of Carthage, who had fled to Borne daring the 
heat offUs eootiovsrey, Novarian waa compelled by 
b» party to accept the office e t bishop fa opposition 
fr Co t na Btti, 

A aa nt wt v a r n was now carried on with gnat 
ksrewcm, and fcotL parties, si wap usual fa such 
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oases of dispute, sought to secure ou their aide the 
verdict of the great metropolitan churches at Alex¬ 
andria, Antioch, and Carthage, and both sent dele 
gate* to these communities. The Novation schism 
was founded on two prints, the first relating to the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of readmitting heinous 
transgressors, even though professedly penitent, to 
church fellowship; and the second relating to the 
question, What constitutes the idea and essence of a 
true church ? On the first point the Novations hold, 
that the church has no right to grant absolution to 
any one who by mortal sin has trifled away the par¬ 
don obtained for him by Christ, and appropriated to 
him by baptism. With regard to the second point, 
the Novations maintained that one of the essential 
marks of a true church being purity and holiness, 
every church which tolerated in its bosom, or read¬ 
mitted within its communion heinous transgressors, 
liad, by that veiy act, forfeited the name and tlie 
privileges of a true Christian church. Hence the 
Novations, regarding themselves as the only pure 
church, called themselves Catharittt or Ca&ari, pure. 
In accordance with their peculiar views they insisted 
on baptising anew those Christians who joined their 
communion. The milder view of church discipline 
obtained the ascendency, and the Novation*, though 
they continued to flourish for a long time in differ¬ 
ent parte of Christendom, disappeared in the sixth 
century. 

NOVENA, a term used in the Church of Rome to 
denote nine days spent in devotional exorcises cm 
any special occasion. 

NOVENDIALE (Lot. nornn, nine, and diet, a 
day), a festival lasting for nine days, celebrated 
among the ancient Romans, when stones fell from 
heaven. It was first instituted by Tulfus Hostilius. 
The word was also applied to the sacrifice which was 
offered among the Romans at the dose of the nine 
days devoted to mourning and the solemnities con¬ 
nected with the dead. The heathen practice now 
referred to, with the exception of the sacrifices, 
seems to have been continued Jong after the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity. Augustine speaks of some 
in his time who observed a nmmdiale in relation to 
their dead, which he thinks onglit to be forbidden as 
being merely a heathen custom. 

NOVENSILKS DEI, nine gods alleged to liave 
belonged to the ancient Etruscans, and to have been 
allowed by Jupiter to hurl his thunder. Hie name 
seems to have been afterwards employed among the 
Romans to denote those gods who were introduced 
st Rome from any place which had been conquered. 

NOVICE, one who has entered a religious house, 
but not yet taken the vow. 

NOVITIATE, the time spent in • monastery or 
nunnery by way of trial before taking the vow. 

NOVITIOLI, s name applied by Tertufiiaa fa 
Catechukehb (which see), because they were just 
entering upon that state which made than) aaadi 
dates for eternal Hie. 
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NOVOJENTZI, a sect of dissenters from the 
Rubso-Gbeek Church (which see), who am strong¬ 
ly in fhvonr of marriage in opposition to those who 
prefer a life of celibacy 

NOX. See Nvx. 

NUDIPEDALIA (Let. nudut, bare, and pit, 
pedis, a foot), a procession and ceremonies observed 
at Rome in case of drought, in which the worshippers 
walked with bare feet in token of mourning and hu¬ 
miliation before the gods. This practice was fol¬ 
lowed at Rome in the worship of Cybele, and seems 
also to have been adopted in the worship of /sir. 

NULLATENENSES (Ltd;. mUatemu, nowhere), 
an epithet applied to bishops, according to some ec¬ 
clesiastical writers, who were ordained over no par¬ 
ticular charge, but with a general authority to preach 
the gospel whenever they had it in their power. 
Such bishops were very rare in the primitive church. 

NUMEKIA, a goddess among the ancient Ro¬ 
mans who was wont to be invoked by women in 
childbirth 

NUN, a female secluded Irom the world in a nun¬ 
nery under a vow of perpetual chastity. The age 
at which novices may make their profession differs 
in diflereut countries, but the rule laid down by the 
council of Trent only requires tliat the party should 
oe of the age of sixteen, and that no females should 
take the veil without previous examination by the 
oishop. The following description of the ceremo¬ 
nial of a novice taking the vows is from the pen of 
an eye-witness of the scene as it took place in 
Rome: "By particular favour we had been fur¬ 
nished with billets for the best seats, and, after 
waiting about half an hour, two footmen in rich 
liveries made way for the young countess, who en¬ 
tered the crowded church in full dress, her dark hair 
bhusing with diamonds. Supported by her mother. 
she advanced to the altar. The officiating priest was 
the Cardinal Vicario, a fine-looking old man; the 
discourse from the pulpit was pronounced by a Do¬ 
minican monk, who addressed her as the affianced 
spouse of Christ,—a saint on earth, one who had 
renounced the vanities of the world fora foretaste of 
the joys of heaven. 

"The sermon ended, the lovely victim herself, 
kneeling before the altar at the feet of the Cardinal, 
solemnly allured .that world whose pleasures and 
affections ahe seemed so well cahmlated to eqjoy, 
and pronounced those vows which severed her from 
them for ever. 

"As her voice, is soft recitative, chsunted these 
fatal words, I believe them was scarcely an eye in 
the whole of that vast church unraoistened by team. 

"The diamonds that sparkled in her dark hair 
were taken off, and her long and beautiful trees os 
fell luxuriantly down her shoulders. 

" The grate that was to entomb her was opened.. 
The abbess and her black train of. nuns appeared. 
Their choral voices chaunted a strain of wdoomA ft 
said, or seemed to say—< Sister spirit, come away 1* 


She renounced her name and title, adopted a m» 
appellation, received the solemn benediction of the 
Cardinal, and the last embraces of her weeping 
friends, and passed into that bourne from whence 
she was never to return 

“ A pannel behind the high alter now opened, and 
she appeared at the grate again. Here she was de¬ 
spoiled of her ornaments and her splendid attire, her 
beautiful hair was mercilessly severed from her head 
by the fatal shears of the sisters, and they hastened 
to invest her with the sober robes of the nun—the 
white coif and the noviciate veil. 

"Throughout the whole ceremony she showed 
great calmness and firmness; and it was not till all 
I was over that her eyes were moistened with tears of 
natural emotion. She afterwards appeared at the Ht* 
tie postern-gate of the convent, to receive the sym¬ 
pathy, and praise, and congratulations of all her 
friends and acquaintances, nay, even of strangers, 
all of whom are expected to pay their compliments 
to the new spouse of heaven ” 

The description now given refers to the first pro¬ 
fession of a nun on the taking of the white veH, a 
step which forms the commencement of the novi¬ 
ciate or year of trial, and is not irrevocable. But 
the profession properly so called, or the taking of 
the black veil, is the conclusion of the noviciate, and 
the commencement of the regular life of the pro 
fessed nun. When once this ceremony has been 
gone through, the step, both in the eye of the Ro¬ 
mish church and in the eye of the civil law in Roman 
Catholic countries, is beyond recall. The individual 
who has taken the black veil is a recluse for life, 
and can only be released from her vow by death The 
ceremony which thus seals the nun’e doom for life is 
attended, of course, with peculiar solemnity and in¬ 
terest. We give a graphic account of it from the 
pen of the Rev. Hobart Seymour as contained in his 
1 Pilgrimage to Rome" There was mass celebrated 
on the occasion for a small congregation; the three 
priests were robed in cloth of gold; their vestments 
were singularly rioh, there being nothing visible but 
gold. Beyond this, there was nothing remarkable 
but the age of the officiating priest. His two assist¬ 
ants were men of about thirty-five yean of age, 
while he himself was not more than twenty-five, 
He was a fine young man, and seemed deeply im¬ 
pressed with the awful mysteries in which ha was 
engaged. If the destined nun had been the dear and 
cherished idol of his heart of hearts from Ms first 
love till this moment, he. could not have shewn 
deeper or more devotional feelings ; end I could not 
but c fisel prep o s s ess ed by his manner; though 1 
thought it strange, that one so young In years should 
have been selected on so public an occasion for the 
chaplaincy of* nunnery. 

"The mesa ended; the priests retired; the car 
dinal arrived. The moment he was —nwmff d as. 
at the doors at the^ chapel, the novice, who war 
about to assume the Mack veil, appeared asbya 










atauld ewer the altar. To understand this it ie 
.■•canary to observe, that the picture over the alter 
me removed, and there appeared a grating behind 
it; it proved an opening to an inner chapel within 
the interior of the monastery. This, I confess, did 
startle me a little, it showed that these sacred pic¬ 
tures ere sometimes secret doors, the very last 
things that should be desired in a nunnery; it sug¬ 
gested strange thoughts. At this grating, however, 
there knelt a living novice, a young female of about 
' eighteenj she was dressed as a novice; the white 
veil was thrown hack; her face was open to view; 
she held A lighted candle in one hand; she had a 
black crucifix with a white figure on her other arm; 
her eyes were fixed immovenbly on this crucifix. 
And as she knelt in that elevated place above the 
j altar, visible to every eye, e living nun in ail the 
; reality of flesh and blood, in the fulness of youth, 
I instead of the mere pictured representation usually 
j presented there—as she then kneit with her veil, 
j iior candle, her crucifix, and all the perspective of an 
j inner chapel behind her, with its groined roof, and 
i its adorned and crimson hangings in the distance— 
j as she there knelt to take the great and final step, 

' which nothing but death eoutd ever retrace, she be¬ 
came the object of universal sympathy, and the cen¬ 
tre on which every eye was turned. 

“ The cardinal entered—passed to the altar—made 
his private devotions, and, taking no more notice of 
the novice kneeling over the altar, than if she were the 
mere picture usually there, he seated himself, while 
his attendants stripped him of hie cardinal’s robe 
of scarlet, as is usual, and proceeded in the presence 
of the congregation to robe him in his episcopal 
vestments. He soon appeared with the mitre npon 
hie brow, hie shepherd’s crook in his hand, and his 
whole person enveloped in silver tissue set off by 
trimmings and fringings of gold. He sat with his 
baok to the altar. 

41 After the Cardinal had time completed l)is toilet 
in the presence of the congregation, the cbnfessor of 
the monastery approached him—kissed his hand— 
took a chair, and searing himself, addressed the 
novice on rite step ehe was about to take. He told 
her it was meritorious—that by it she waa About to 
be wedded to her most loved and loving husband 
whom she had chosen, even to Jeans Christ—that 
in taking this step she was preserving her virgin 
•late, making herself like the angels of heaven—and 
tint when she died she would be worthy of Pare- 
Am. The whole address seemed that of a kindly- 
natnred man, very nraeh like the amiable, warm¬ 
hearted father of a family; but going thronghegt on 
‘ the aesumption that the interior of a nunnery was the 
«ijy igpot far our creation where female inaooeoee 
■nti jnvi'.j .conns D6 preeervtjai xi© ©pjj©f©ti*)y . 
••-man of quiet grind, and fan of good nature ami 
good faunoar. He seemed under forty years of age, 
/and oearidsring ha was younger than myself and 
'ridfitfawiRM' man, f thought him rather too 


young to be the confessor of a nunnery. St. Paul 
recommends ns to * provide things honest in the sight 
of all men.’ 

“ After this address, the Cardinal knelt and prayed. 
The novice rose from her knee* and disappeared 
The choir executed some fine music and ringing 
The Cardinal chanted some petitions. The dioir 
chanted some responses. The Cardinal then again 
knelt and offered a long prayer. 

“ Aj he was uttering the concluding words of his 
prayer, there mingled with his voioe the tones of 
distant music. It came from the depths of the mo¬ 
nastery, where the sisterhood commenced some 
chant that at first wns softened and sweetened by 
distance, and then slowly grew loud and more load 
as the nuns moved through the interior chapel. 
From the position where I stood, I could see all the 
upper but not the lower part of this chapel. I waa 
able also to see the crucifix nnd other decorations 
over its altar, but not being able to see the lower 
part of the chapel I could not look on the nuns, but 
was obliged to content myself by listening to their 
voices as they sung some litany, and slowly ap¬ 
proached ns. The effect of this was Very pleasing, 
lierhaps the more so from tlio voices being the 
voices of the unseen and unknown, over whose story 
there hangs and will hang a veil of mystery for ever. 
They approached the back of the altar of the chapel 
where we were assembled. Immediately the novice 
appeared again over the altar, her white veil or shawl 
flung hack and drooping on tier shoulders, her left 
arm supporting a crucifix, her right hand grasping a 
lighted candle. She knelt as before, as still and 
motionless as if she were no more than the picture, 
whose place she occupied. Beside her stood two 
nuns, one on each side, concealed or rather intended 
to be concealed from view. They wore the black 
veil. She then chanted a few words. The bishop 
rose, and he and the novice then chanted some ques¬ 
tions and answers which I could not understand. 
She then disappeared, and again appeared at a aide- 
door, where the Cardinal approached, spoke to her, 
touched her, sprinkled holy water and returned to 
his place. The priests and officials crowded around 
the Cardinal and novice, so that it was impossible to 
see, and all was uttered in a tone so low that it waa 
impossible to hear. The whole time did not exceed 
two or three minutes, when she again presented her¬ 
self on her knees at the grating over the altar, no 
longer a novice in the white veil, but a nun In tha 
blade veil—a recluse and prisoner for life l 
“After kneeling for a moment she ottered a few 
words in a low tone, so that ] could not catch their 
import. Hie Cardinal, immediately rose and chant ad 
certain abort orisons or petitions, which,,ware re¬ 
sponded to by the mins. He chanted in the outer 
and they in die inner chapel. This waa 
by some music f during the continuance of whidv, 
the Cardinal kneh before the altar, and die non 
above it. At its coelution the Cardinal roae and 
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twd mi address or exhortation, and immediately the 
wane waa changed. The two mine, who had con* 
sealed themselves till now, preaented themselves 
suddenly, standing one on each side of the kneeling 
nun. It was one of those scenes that lay hold of 
the imagination, and it had a striking effect. The 
two nans, veiled so closely that their own mothers, if 
present, could not have recognised them, placed a 
crown of gold upon the head of their new and kneel¬ 
ing companion. She, though wearing the black veil, 
had it thrown back, or rather so arranged as to leave 
her faee open to view, falling from her head grace¬ 
fully upon her shoulders. Over this they placed the 
crown. It was composed of sprigs and wreaths of 
gold; it was light and elegant. They spoke not a 
word, but they placed the crown on her head with 
considerable care, sparing neither time nor trouble 
to make it sit well and becomingly. It was done, 
as these two nuns stood veiled, silent and motionless 
—as the new recluse remained kneeling, holding a 
candle in one hand, having a crucifix resting on tlio 
other, her black voii parted so as to reveal lief face, 
her crown of gold upon her head—as these time 
figures appeared at the grating, elevated above the 
altar so (hat every eye could see them, aud as the 
fatal reality pressed on the mind that from that mo¬ 
ment they were hopelessly immured for life, they 
presented a scene that will be remembered for ever 
by all who witnessed it. 

“ The service continued for a few moments longer. 
The Cardinal sprinkled some holy water towards the 
nun, offered a prayer Mid pronounced the benedic¬ 
tion. The two nuns withdrew their new Bister into 
the recesses of the monastery, and the congregation 
dispersed.” 

Nuns have been found in connection with other 
religions besides Romanism. In the commencement 
of Bndhism there was an order of female recluses. 
The first Budhist female admitted to profession was 
the foster-mother of Gotnma Budha. It is probable, 
however, in the opinion of Mr. Hardy, that this part 
of the Budhist system was at length discontinued. 
There are at present no female recluses in Ceylon. 
The priestssses or nune in Burmah are called Thi- 
lathm ; they are far less numerous than the priests. 
They shave their heads, and wear a garment of a 
particular form, generally of a white colour. They 
live in hnmble dwellings dose to the monasteries, 
and may quit their profession whenever they please. 
The nuns in Shun are less numerous than in Burmah. 
The nuns in A mean are said to be equal in number 
to the priests, have similar dresses, and are sulijected 
to the same rules of discipline. In China the nuns 
have their heads entirely shaven, and their principal, 
garment is a loose flowing robe. Hie Japanese mms 
are called Bjxuni (which see). They wear no parti¬ 
cular dicss, but shave their beads, and cover them 
with caps or hoods of black silk. They commonly 
have a shepherd’s rod or crook in their bands. 

Nnns are fonnd in some of tbe ancient religions. 


Among the followers of Pythagoras, then was an 
order of females, tin charge of whom waa committed, 
to his daughter. The Droids admitted females into 
their sacred order. (Bee Druedesbeb.) The priest¬ 
esses of tbe Saxon goddess Frigga, who were usually 
kings’ daughters, devoted themselvas to perpetual 
virginity. 

At an early period in the history of the Christian 
church, virginity earns to be unduly exalted, and 
from the writings of some of the fathers, it would 
appear that then were virgins who made an open 
profession of virginity before monasteries were 
erected for their reeeption, which was oaly in the 
fourth century. We find “ canonical virgins,” and 
"virgins of the church,” recognised by TertulUan 
and Cyprian. The ecclesiastical virgins were com¬ 
monly enrolled in the canon or matricuia of the 
clinrch, and the}’ were distinguished from monastic 
virgins after monasteries came to be erected, by liv¬ 
ing privately in the houses of their parents, while 
the others lived in communities and upon their own 
labour. Hence it is evident that the nomas or nnns 
of the first ages were not confined to a cloister as in 
after times. At first they do not appear to have 
been bound by any special vow, but in the fourth 
and fifth centuries the censures of the church were 
passed with great severity against such professed 
virgins as afterwards married. No attempt, however, 
was made to deny the validity of such marriages, the 
nun being simply excommunicated and subjected to 
penance, with the view of being restored to the com¬ 
munion of the chureh. The imperial laws forbade 
a virgin to be consecrated before the mature age oi 
forty, and even if she married after her consecration 
at that age, the marriage was considered as valid. 

The consecration of a virgin in tho ancient Chris 
tian church was performed by the bishop publicly 
in the church, by patting upon her the accustomed 
dress of sacred virgins. This seems to have con¬ 
sisted partly of a veil -of a peculiar description, 
different firom the common veil. 

Optatus mentions a golden fillet or mitre as hav¬ 
ing been worn upon the head. It is also referred to 
by Eusebius under the name of a coronet. Various 
customs have since been introduced in connection 
with nuns in the Romish church, which were un¬ 
known in the cue of virgins in the ancient Christian 
church, such u the tonsure, and the ceremony of * 
ring and a bracelet at their consecration. Tlte 
persons of holy virgins were anciently accounted 
sacred; and severe laws were made against any that 
should presume to offer violence to them; banish¬ 
ment and proscription and death were the ordinary 
punUtements of suoh offenders. Constantine maht- 
teined Jhe earned virgins end widows at the public 
expense; and Ids mother Helena counted it an 
honour to wait open them at her own table. Hie 
church assigned them also a share of the eedeaiiiw ' 
tical revenues, and set apart a particular plane lit 
them in the Wue of God 








NUNC DlMITTlS-NYX. 


NUNC DIMITT1S (Let. Now lettest thoudejMut), 
• mm given to tlte song of Simeon from the first 
words of it in Latin, "Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace according to thy word, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” It appeal* to 
have been used in public worship, in very undent 
times, as it is found in the Apostolical Constitution*. 
It is appointed to be used in the Rubuo of the 
Church of England after the second lesson at even* 
song. 

NUNCIO, an ambassador from the Pope to some 
Roman Catholic prince or state. Sometimes he is 
deputed to appear as the Pope's representative at a 
congress or diplomatic assembly. In France he 
appears simply as an ambassador, but in other Rom¬ 
ish countries he has a jurisdiction and may appoint 
Judges. See Legate. 

NUNDINA, an ancient Roman goddess, who took 
her name from the ninth day after children weic bom 

NUNDINiE, public fairs or markets held Among 
the ancient Romans every ninth day. At first they 
were reckoned among the Venus (which Bee), but 
subsequently they were ranked by law among the 
Dies Fasti, foi the convenience of country people, 
that they might be enabled both to vend their wares 
in the public market, and to have their disputes set¬ 
tled by the Praetor. 

NUNNERY, a building appropriated to female 
recluses. Pacliomius was the first who, in the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth century, founded cloisters of 
nuns in Egypt, On the same footing as the confrater¬ 
nities of monks, which he founded at the same 
period. Before the death of this reputed originator 
of the monastic system, no fewer than 27,000 females 
in Egypt alone had adopted the monastic life. The 
first nunnery was established on the island of Ta- 
benna in the Nile, about a. d. 340. Such institu¬ 
tions abound in Roman Catholic countries, and 
peculiar sacredness is considered as attaching to the 
inmates. See Nun. 

NUPTIAL DEITIES, those gods kmong the 
ancient heathen nations which presided over mar¬ 
riage ceremonies. These inoluded some of the most 
eminent as well as of the inferior divinities. Jupiter, 
Juno, Venus, Diana, were reckoned so indispensable 
to the celebration of all marriages, that none could 
oe solemnized without them. Besides these, several 
inferior gods and goddesses were worshipped on such 
occasions. Jvgatimu joined the bride and bride¬ 
groom together in the yoke of matrimony ; Domi- 
chmtt conducted the bride to the house of die bride¬ 
groom; Viripiaca reconciled husbands to their 
wives; Montana was invoked that die wife might 
never leave her husband, but abide with him Sa all 
OcaptoM, whether in prosperity or adversity. 

NUF1TALIS, n surname of the goddess Juno as 
p res idi ng over marriage solemnities. 


NUPTIAL RITES. See Marriage. 

NU-VA, an ancient goddess among the Chinese, 
worshipped before the time of CanfiteUu. She pre¬ 
sided over the war of the natural elements, stilling 
the violenee of storms, and establishing the authority 
of law. She caused the world to spring from the 
primitive chaos, and out of elemental confusion 
brought natural order. 

NYAYA (The), a system of philosophy among 
the Hindus, which, as its name imports, is essen¬ 
tially a system of Reasoning, though it is divided 
into two parts, the fiist treating of Physics, and the 
second of Metaphysics. The physical portion claims 
Kanada as its authoi, and teaches the doctrine of 
atoms or units of matter, conceived to be without 
extent The metaphysical portion, which is of a 
strictly dialectic character, is alleged to havo been 
written by Gvtumn Budhu. Tim text is a collection 
of aphorisms 01 sdtras, divided into five books, con¬ 
taining an acute discussion of the principles which 
constitute proof; all that relates to the objects ot 
proof; and what may be called the oiganization of 
proofs. Thus in this Hindu system of reasoning, 
wc find a classification of the principal objects of 
philosophical investigation, and an exposition of the 
methods and processes of investigation, embracing 
the two terms of human knowledge, the objective 
and the subjective, or the objects of cognition, and 
the laws of the cognitive subject 

NYCTELIA (Gr, nyx, night), a name sometimes 
applied to the Dionybia (which see), as being cele¬ 
brated during the night 

NYMPHAD, a large class of inferior emale divi¬ 
nities among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
They were the daughters of Zeus, and inhabited 
grottos, mountains, groves, rivets, and streams, over 
which they were believed to preside These deities 
received names in accordance with the department of 
nature which they represented. Thus the nymphs 
of the ocean were called Qoemidet, those of the 
tiees Dryadtt, and so forth. The Nymphs were 
generally worshipped by the sacrifice of goats, lambs, 
milk, and oil. 

NYMFHJBUM. See Canthauus. 

NYMPHAGOGUS, the attendant of the bride" 
groom among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. 
It was his duty to accompany the parties to the 
marriage; to act as sponsor for them in their vows; 
to assist in the marriage ceremonies; to accompany 
tiie parties to the house of the bridegroom; and to 
preside over and direct the festivitiea of the occa¬ 
sion. See Marriage. 

NYELEU8, a surname of Dionysus (which see). 

NYX, the goddess of night among the indent 
I Greeks, and termed Non among the ancient Basmif, 

| She had her residence in Hades, was the du gfoyf 
| of Chaos, and the sister of Erebus 
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- OAK-WORSHIP—OATHS. 


OAK-WORSHIP. The oak him in all agea been 
•ooked upon aa the moat important of the treea of 
the foreat Grovca of oak-treea were even in early 
timoa reckoned peculiarly appropriate placea for the 
celebration of religious worship, and as we learn from 
Esek. vi. 13, they were likewise the scene of idola¬ 
trous practices. Among the anuiout Greeks, the 
oak, as the noblest of treea, was aacred to Zeus, 
and among the Romans to Jupiter. Oak-worship, 
however, was one of the most remarkable pecu¬ 
liarities of the religion of the northern nations. 
The inhabitants of tho holy city of Kiew in Russia 
offered their sacrifices under a aacred oak, in their 
annual voyages to the Black Sea in the month of 
June. The oak was considored by the Hessians as 
the symbol and the abode of the goda. Winifred, 
the apostle of the Germans, cut down an enormous 
oak which waa sacred to Thor, and such was the 
horror which the sacrilegious deed excited, that 
judgments were expected to fall from heaven upon 
the head of the impious missionary. “ The gods of 
the ancient Prussians,” says Mr. Gross, “showed 
a decided predilection both for the oak and the lin¬ 
den. The ground upon which they stood was holy 
ground, and called Romo we. Under their ample 
shado the principal gods of the Prussians were wor¬ 
shipped. The most celebrated oak was at Romowe, 
in the country of the Natanges. Its trunk was of 
an extraordinary sise, and its branches so dense and 
diffusive, that neither rain nor snow could penetrate 
through them. It is affirmed tliat its foliage en¬ 
joyed an amaranthine green, and that it afforded 
amulets to both man and beast, under the firm be¬ 
lief of. the former, at least, that thus employed, it 
would prove a sure preventive against every species 
of evil. The Romans, too, were groat admirers of 
this way of worship, and therefore had their Luci in 
most parts of the city.” “As Jupiter,” to quote 
from the fame intelligent writer, “gave oracles by 
means of the oak, so the oaken orown was deemed a 
fit ornament to deck the mqjestie brow of the god, 
contemplated as Polieua, the king of the city. The 
origin of the oaken orown, as a symbol of Jupiter, is 
attributed by Plutarch to the admirable qualities of 
the oak. 'It is the oak,'says be, ‘which, among 
the wild trees, bean the finest fruit, and which, 
sraoug those that are cultivated, is Hie strongest 
Its fruit lias been used as food, and the honey-dew 
of Us leaves drunk as mead. This sweet secretion 
of the oak was personified under the name of a 
nymph, denominated Melina. Meat, too, il indi¬ 


rectly furnished, in supplying nourishment to ruml 
nant and other quadrupeds suitable for diet, and in 
yielding birdlime, with which the feathered tribes are 
secured. The esculent properties of the fruit ot 
some trees; as, the quercus etcuhu, and the many 
useful qualities of their timber, may well entitle 
them to the rank of trees of life, and to the distinc¬ 
tion and veneration of suppliers of the first food for 
the simple wants of man. Ileucc, on account of its 
valuable frugiferous productions, recognised as the 
mast, the beech is generically known as the fagus, 
a term which is derived from phagem, to eat. 
There was a period in the history of mankind, when 
the fruit of the oak, the neatly incased acorn, con¬ 
stituted the chief means of subsistence; and the 
Chaonian oaks of the Pelasgic age, have been justly 
immortalised on account of their alimentary virtues. 
It waa then, according to Greek authors, tl.at the 
noble oak was cherished and celebrated as the mo¬ 
ther and nurse of man. For these reasons, Jupi¬ 
ter, the mimificent source of so great a blessing, was 
adored as the benignant foster-father of the Pelasgic 
race, and denominated FhegonMus. In the blissful 
and hallowed oak-tree, according to tho puerile no¬ 
tions of those illiterate people, dwelt the food-dis¬ 
pensing god. The ominous rustling of its leaves, 
the mysterious notes of the feathered songsters 
among its branches, announced the presence of the 
divinity to hie astonished and admiring votaries, and 
gave hints and encouragement to those whose inter¬ 
est or curiosity prompted 1 them to consult the ora¬ 
cle. For this reason odoriferous fumes of incense 
were offered to the oracling god, under the Dodo- 
nsaan oak: a species of devotion most aealously 
observed by the Druids in the oak-groves and forests 
of the ancient Gauls and Britons.” 

The Druids esteemed the .oak the most sacred ob¬ 
ject in nature, and they believed the misletoe also 
which grew upon it to partake of its aacred char¬ 
acter. Hence originated the famous ceremony of 
cutring the misletoe, which took plaoe at the com¬ 
mencement of the year. The Supreme Being, whom 
they termed Hmaus or Mighty, was worshipped un¬ 
der the farm of an oak. (See Damns). 

OANNES. See Dxooh. 

OATHS, formal appeals to the Divine Being to 
attest the truth of what we affirm, or the fulfilment of 
what we promise. The forms of oaths, like other' 
religious ceremonies, have been different in different 
agea of the warld,conBi»tfog, however, generally of 
some bodily JBtian and a prescribed fora of we?;!,. 
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Hie moat ancient mode of making oath waa by lift¬ 
ing np the hand to heaven. Thus Abraham says to 
the king of Sodom; Qen. xiv, 22, “ l have lift up 
my hand onto the Lord the Most High God, tho 
possessor of heaven and earth." At an early period 
We find another form of swearing practised. Thus 
Elieeer, die servant of Abraham, when taking au 
oath of fidelity, put bis hand under his master's 
thigh. Sometimes an oath was accompanied with 
an imprecation, but at other times God was called to 
witness, or the statement was made, "as surely as 
God Kveth." 

At an early period of their history the Jews held 
an oath in great veneration, but in later times tho 
prophets charge them frequently with the crime of 
perjury. After the Babylonish captivity regard for 
an oath revived among them, but it speedily gave 
way to a mere use of forms, without attaching to 
them the meaning which the forms were intended 
convey. In the days of our Lord, the Scribes in¬ 
troduced a distinction, for which there is no warrant 
in the Word of God, alleging that oat]is are to be 
considered, some of a serious and some of a lighter 
description. In the \iew of a Scribe, an oath be¬ 
came serious, solemn and sacred by the direct use of 
the name of God or Jehovah, but however fre¬ 
quently, needlessly and irreverently a man might 
swear even in common conversation, it waa regarded 
as a matter of little or no importance, provided lie 
could succeed in avoiding the use of the name of 
the Divine Being. By thus substituting for the holy 
word of the living God a vain tradition of the elderc, 
the Scribes destroyed among the Jewish people all 
reverence for an oath, and rendered the custom of 
profane swearing fearfully prevalent among all classes 
of society. 

In tills state of matters Jesus holds forth the Di¬ 
vine commandment as not only prohibiting the use 
of the name of God in support of false statements, 
but all irreverent, profane and needless qatlis of 
every description whatever. Matth. v. 84, 35, 36, 
“ But I say unto you, swear not at ail: neither by hea¬ 
ven ; for it is God’s throne: nor by the earth; for 
it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem; for it is 
the city of the great King: neither slialt thou Bwear 
fay thy head; because thou canat not make one hair 
white or black.” Those words have sometimes been 
regarded as absolutely prohibiting the use of oatlis 
even on the most solemn occasions or in courts of 
law. And on the ground of this single passage, some 
sects, both in ancient and modem times, have denied 
the lawfulness of an oath, and have regarded it as 
sinlbl to swear upon any occasion. But it is guite 
plain from the Illustrations jrhieh our Lord here 
ttues, that he is referring to protane swearing in ordi¬ 
nary con ve r sa tion, and not to oaths for solemn and 
Important purposes. Besides, He Himself lent the 
ffaree of lffci example in favour of the lawfulness of 
Ctfhtiq court* of law. Thus, when the High Priest 
pHt Sim upon mtllt, using.the solemn form, “I ad¬ 


jure thee by the living God that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ the Son of Godthough He lmd 
hitherto remained silent, He now acknowledges the 
power of the appeal, and instantly replies, u Thou 
hast said." There are many examples of oaths both 
in the Old snd in the New Testament, and more espe¬ 
cially tho prophet Jeremiah, ir, 3, lays down the in¬ 
ward animating principles by which we ought to be 
regulated in taking an oath on solemn and important 
occasions. “ And thou shaft swear, the Lord liveth, 
in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness; and the 
nations shall bless themselves in Hhn, and in liiur 
shall they glory.” 

Our Lord must not therefore be understood hi 
using the apparently general command, 11 Swear not 
at all," as declaring it to be sinful on all occasions to 
resort to an oath, but He is obviously pointing eut 
to the Jews that the Thin! Commandment, which 
liad hitherto been limited by the Scribes to false 
swearing by the name Jehovah, extomhd to all pro¬ 
fane, needless, ii reverent appeals to God, whethet 
directly or indirectly. This command, as if lie liad 
said, reaches not only to tho judicial crime of per¬ 
jury, of which even human laws can take cognisance, 
but to tiie sin of profane swearing of which human 
laws take no cognisance at all. Ye say, “Thou 
■ shaft not forswear thyself, but shaft perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths." But 1 say, Swear not at all, 
even by tliose oaths which are so current among 
you, and -which, because the name of God is not 
directly included in them, you legaid as compara¬ 
tively innocent. Such a plea cannot bo for a mo¬ 
ment sustained. If you swear at all, whother you 
mention the name of God or not, you can only be 
understood as appealing for the truth of your state¬ 
ment to the great Searcher of Hearts, who alone can 
attest the tiuth and sineenty of what you affirm. 

" Swear not at all," then, says Jehovah Jesus, it 
you would not profane the name of the Must High; 
neither by heaven, for though you may think you 
are avoiding the use of the name of God, you are 
swearing by the throne of God, and, therefore, if 
) our appeal lias any meaning whatever, it is ad¬ 
dressed to Him that sitteth upon the throne; neither 
by the earth, for though you may think it has no 
relation to the name of God, it is Jehovah's footstool, 
and as an oath can only be an appeal to an intelli¬ 
gent being, you are swearing by Him whose foot¬ 
stool tlie earth is- neither by Jerusalem, for far 
from such an oath being unconnected with God, 
that is the city of the Great King, and the place i 
which He hath chosen to put his name there; nei¬ 
ther shaft thou swear by thy head, for so especially 
does Jehovah claim It as Ilis own that He number* 
the very hairs, and so little is the power which thou 
hast over it, tlmt thou const not make one heir white 
or black. In short, the doctrine which Jesus teaches 
by the use of those various illustrations, drawn from 
the customary forms of swearing among the Jews, 
is so extensively applicable, that ft la uopowible In 
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any man to discover, in all God's wide creation, a 
tingle object on which he can found an oath, that 
will not be in reality, and in the eye of God's holy 
law, an appeal to the Creator Himself. If we swear 
at all, thou, we can swear by no other than the liv¬ 
ing God, for He alone can attest the sincerity of our 
hearts, and He alone, therefore, can be appealed to, 
' as the witness to the truth of that which we are seek¬ 
ing to confirm by an oath. The distinction of the 
Scribes, between the more serious and lighter oaths, 
is thus shown to be utterly unfounded. All oaths 
are serious, all are an appeal to God, and to use 
I them on any other than the most solemn and im¬ 
portant occasions, is to incut the guilt of one of tiie 
most daring, unprovoked, and heinous trnnsgiessions 
of tiie law of God. 

We find early mention among tiie ancient Greek 
writers, of oaths being taken on important public 
occasions, such as alliances ami treaties, and in such 
cases peculiar sanctity was attached to the oath. 
Perjury was viewed as a crime which was visited with 
aggravated punishment after death iu tiie infernal 
regions, as well as with heavy calamities in the pre¬ 
sent world. Oaths, in many instances, wore accom¬ 
panied with sacrifices and libations, the hands of the 
party swearing being laid upon the victim or the 
1 altar. As each separate province of Greece had it* 
peculiar gods, the inhabitants were accustomed to 
•wear by these in preference to other deities. Men 
•wore by their favourite gods, and women by their 
favourite goddesses. Among the ancient Homans all 
magistrates wore obliged, within five days from the 
date of their appointment to office, to swear an oath 
of fidelity to the laws. Soldiers also were bound to 
take the military oath. In the case of treaties with 
foreign nations, the oath was ratified by striking the 
sacrificial victim with a flint-stone, and calling upon 
Jupiter to strike down the Roman people if they 
should violate their oath. 

OB, a word used among the ancient Jews to de¬ 
note a species of necromancy, tiie true nature of 
which has given rise to much dispute among the 
learned. The word signifies, in the Hebrew language, 
a bottle, a cask, or very deep vessel, and such a ves¬ 
sel being used in necromancy, the term came to be 
applied to the art of evoking the dead. Psellus, in 
describing this art, says, that it was performed by 
{| throwing a piece of gold into the vessel, and pouring 
water upon it. Certain sacrifices were then offered, 
and invocations to the demons, when suddenly a tort 
of grumbling or groaning noise was heard in the 
bottom of the vessel, and the demon made his ap¬ 
pearance in a visible shape, uttering his words with 
a l»w voice. Hie witch of Endor is called literally, 
in 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, the mistress of ofc, or the mistress 
of the bottle. See CoNSOLTBR with Familiar 
Shritb. 

OBEDIENCE (Holy), that perfect, unqualified, 
unshrinking obedience to Hie wiU of a superior and 
confessor, which is reckoned a most meritorious act 


on the part of a votary of the Church of Rome. It 
is inculcated as a solemn obligation arising oat of the 
high position which the priest occupies as at once 
the exponent mid the representative of the will of 
Heaven. 

OBERKIRCHENRATH (Ger. Superior Eccle¬ 
siastical Council), the highest ecclesiastical tribunal 
of the Evangelical Church in Prussia. It waa found¬ 
ed by the king in 1850, witii the view of giving to 
the church more independence. 

OBI, a secret species of witchcraft practised by 
the Negroes in tiie West Indies. 

OBIT, a funeral celebration or office for the dead. 
OBLATA5, a term used in the Romish church to 
denote bread made without leaven, and not conse 
crated, yet blessed upon the altar. It was anciently 
placed upon the breasts of the dead. 

OBLATI, lay brothers in monasteries who offered 
their services to the church. 

OBLATION. See Offering 
OBLATION ARIUM, tiie name given in the Ordo 
Roman us to tiie side-table in ancient churches, on 
which were placed the offerings of tiie people, out of 
which were taken the bread and wine to be used as 
elements in the Lord’s Supper. 

OBLATIONS. At the administration of the 
Lord's Supper in the primitive Christian churches, 
the communicants were required to bring presents 
called oblations, from which tiie sacramental de¬ 
ments were taken. Tiie bread and wine were wrap¬ 
ped in a white linen doth, the wine being contained 
in a vesad called amnia. After the deacon had , 
said, “ Irft us pray,” tiie communicants advanced l 
towards the altar, carrying their gifts or oblations, 
and presented them to a deacon, who delivered them 
to the bishop, by whom they were either laid upon 
the altar, or on a separate table. The custom o( 
offering oblations was discontinued during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. In very early times, that 
is in the first and Becotld centuries, the Christian 
Church liad no revenues except the oblations or vo¬ 
luntary contributions of the people, which were 
divided among the bishop, the presbyters, the dea- j 
cons, and the poor of the church. These voluntafy 
oblations were reedved in place of tithes; but as the < 
number of Christians increased, a fixed maintenance , 
became necessary for the clergy, but still oblations j 

continued to be made by the people through seal fa. j 
the cause of Christ and the maintenance of hia got- ■ 
pel. 1 

OBLIGATIONS (The Ten). See Dasa-Sil. I 

OBSEQUIES. See Funeral Bins. j 

OCCAMITES. See Nokimaubts. 

Ob RAN IDES, nymphs or inferior female divi¬ 
nities, who were considered by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans as preabRng over the ocean. They 
were regarded as the daughter* of Ooeanus. 

OCEANUS, the god a? the river Oceanus, which 
the ancient Greeks supposed to surround the whole 
earth. According to Homer he was a mighty god 
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inferior only to Ztm. Hesiod describes him as the 
Km of Uranta end Qe. 

OCTAVE, the eighth day after any of the princi¬ 
pal festivals. It was anciently observed with much 
devotion, including the whole period also from the 
festival to the octave. 

OCTOBEli-HOBSE (The), a hone anciently 
sacrificed in the month of October to Mart in the 
Campus Martins at Rome. The blood which drop¬ 
ped from the tail of this animal when sacrificed was 
carefully preserved by the vestal virgins in the tem¬ 
ple of Vesta, for the purpose of being burnt At the 
festival of the Paulia (which see), in order to pio- 
duce a public purification by fire and smoke. 

OCTXECHOS, a service-book used in tho Oteek 
Church. It consists of two volumes folio, and con¬ 
tains the particular hymns aud services for e ery 
day of the week, some pot t ion of the daily set vice 
being appropriated to some -wut nr festival, besides 
those marked in the calendar. Tims Sunday is de¬ 
dicated to tho resurrection; Monday to tho angels; 
Tuesday to St. John the Baptist, Wednesday to the 
Virgin and the cross, Thursday to the apostles; 
Friday to the Saviour's passion, and Saturday to 
the saints and martyrs. The piayers being intoned 
in the Greek Church, the Octoechua enjoins which 
uf the eight tones ordinarily in nse is to be employed 
on different occasions and fbr different services. 

ODIN, the supreme god among the Teutonic na¬ 
tions. The legends of the North confound this deity 
with a celebrated chieftain who had migrated to 
Scandinavia, from a country on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, where he ruled over a district, tho 
principal city of which was called Asgard. If we 
may credit the Heimskringla or Chronicles of the 
Kings of Norway, the historical Odin invaded Scan¬ 
dinavia about B. c. 40. But the mythological being 
who went by the name of Odin appears to have un¬ 
dergone considerable modification in course of time. 
From the Supreme God who rules over all, he came 
to be restricted to one particular departmerft, being 
regsrded os the god of war, to whom warriors made 
a vow when they went out to battle, that they would 
send him so many souls. These souls were Odin's 
right, and he conveyed them to Valhalla, his own 
special abode, where he rewarded all such as died 
sword in hand. This terrible deity was at the same 
time, according to the Icelandic mythology, thy 
father and creator of man. Traces of the worship of 
Odin are found at this day in the name given by the 
northern nations to the fourth day of the week, 
which wae consecrated to Odin or Woden, nnder the 
name of Wodensday or Wedneeday. 

The Danes seem to have paid the highest boaoars 

Odin. The wife of this god, who received the 
ttagae of Frigga, was the principal goddess among 
tits ancient Scandinavians, who accompanied her 
tumbled to the field of bettle, and shared with him 
the Souls of the shun. A festival in hononr of Odin 
was celebrated at the beginning of the spring towel- 


come in tint gonial season of the year. It seems to 
have been customary among the northern nations 
not only to sacrifice animals, but human facings also, 
to Odin, as the god of war, who, it was believed, could 
only be propitiated by tho shedding of blood. “ The 
appointed time for these sacrifices," says Mallet, in 
his * Northern Antiquities,' 11 was always determined 
by another superstitious opinion which made the 
northern nations regard tho number three as sacred 
and particulaily dear to the gods Thus in every 
ninth mvmth they renewed this bloody ceremony, 
which was to last nine <]&)*, and every day they 
offered up mite living viol mis, whether mon or ani¬ 
mals. But tho most solemn snrrifiees were those 
which weie offered at ITpsal in Sweden every ninth 
year Then the king and all the citisens of any die* 
t motion were obliged to appear in person, and to 
bring offerings, winch who placed in the great 
temple. Those who could not come themselves 
sent their piesents by ollins, or paid tho value in 
money to those whoso Iuimiicsk it whs to receive 
the offerings. Htrangns Hocked there in crowds 
fiom all paits, And none were excluded except 
those whose honour had suffered some stain, and 
c spc< ially such as had liven accused of cowardice. 
Then they chose among the captives in time of war, 
and among the slaves in time ot peace, nine pontons 
to be sacrificed. The choice was partly regulated 
by tho opinion of the bystanders, And partly by lot. 
But they did not always sacrifice such mean persons 
In great calamitios, in a pressing famine for exnm 
pie, if the people thought they had some pretext to 
impute the cauho of it to tlinir king, they even sacri 
ticed him without hesitation, as the highest price 
with which they conld purchase the Divine favour. 
In this manner the first king of Voimalaud was burnt 
in hononr of Odin to put an cud to a great dearth, 
ss we read in the history of Norway. The kings, In 
their turn, did not spare the blood of their subjects j 
and many of thorn even shed that of their children. 
Kail Hakon of Norway offered his son in sacrifice, 
to obtain of Odin the victory over the Jomsburg 
pirates. Ann, king of Sweden, devoted to Odin the 
blood of his nine sons, to prevail on that god to pro¬ 
long his life. The ancient history of the north 
abounds in similar examples. These abominable 
sacrifices were accompanied with various ceremonies. 
When the virtim was chosen, they conducted him 
towards the altar where the sacred fare was kept 
burning night and day; it was surrounded with all 
sorts of iron and braxen vessels. Among them one 
was distinguished from the rest by its superior rice; 
in this they received Die blood of the victims. When 
they offered up aniitiius, they speedily killed them at 
the foot of the altar; then they opened their entrails 
to draw auguries from them, as among the Homans; 
afterwards they dressed the flesh to be served up 
in a feast prepared for the assembly. Even horse¬ 
flesh was not rejected, and the chiefs often eat ot 
it as well as the people. But when they were die- 
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posed to sacrifice men, those whom they pitched 
upon were laid upon a great stone, where they 
wen instantly either strangled or knocked on the 
head. The bodies were afterwards burnt, or sus¬ 
pended in a sacred grove near the temple. Part 
of the blood wan sprinkled upon the people, part of 
it upon the sacred grove; with the same they also 
bedewed the images of the gods, the altars, the 
benches and walls of the temple, both within and 
without.” See Scandinavians (Religion of the 
Ancient). 

(ECONOMISTS, the name given to the members 
of a secret association which existed in France in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Its object is 
understood to have been to subvert Christianity by 
disseminating among the people the writings of Vol¬ 
taire, Rousseau, ami other infidels. Selecting pas¬ 
sages from these authors, they circulated them 
throughout the kingdom by hawkers at a very cheap 
rate, thus undermining the religious principles of the 
peasantry. The most active members of this infidel 
society were D’Alembert, Turgot, Condorcct, Dide¬ 
rot, and La Harpe. 

(ECONOM US, a special officer appointed in 'the 
middle of the fifth century, to conduct the adminis¬ 
tration of church property under the superintendence 
of the bishop, and with provision that the bishop 
should not appoint his own (Economus, who was to 
be chosen to his office by the whole presbytery. 
This law, which originated with the council of Chal- 
cedon, was afterwards confirmed by the Emperor 
Justinian, and was repeated by sulisequent councils. 
The (Economus rose in the middle ages to great in¬ 
fluence, and became in a good degree independent of 
the bishop. The (Eeonomi were quite distinct from 
the stewards of cloisters and other similar establish¬ 
ments. They were always chosen from among the 
clergy. 

(ECUMENICAL BISHOP, a title first assumed 
by John the Faster, patriarch of Constantinople, in 
the end of the sixth century. The assumption of 
so lofty a title by the Constantiuopolitan patriarchs 
was strongly remonstrated against by their rival 
bishops of Rome, particularly by Urcgory the Great, 
who maintained the title to be profane, antichristian, 
and infernal. In A. n. 606, however, the Roman 
pontiff Boniface III. obtained this very title from 
Phocas, the Greek Emperor; and from that period 
down to the present day, the Pope of Rome claims 
to be (Ecumenical or Universal Bishop, having au¬ 
thority over the whole church of Christ upon the 
earth. All other clmrches except the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church repudiate such tyalaim as alike un¬ 
founded, antichristian, and blasjnten 
(ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. See Councils 
(General or (Ecumenical). 

(ECUMENICAL DIVINES, a title given fay the 
Greek Church to St. Basil the Orest, St. Gregmy 
the Divine, and St. John Chiysostom. A festival 
In honour of these three Holy (Ecumenic*! Divines, 


as they are termed, is held on the 80th of January 
every year. 

(ENI8TERIA, libations of wine poured Out to 
Hercules by the youth of Athens on reaching the 
age of manhood. 

(ENOATIS, a surname of Artemis, under which 
she was worshipped at (Enoe in Argolis. 

CENGMANCY (Or. omos, wine, and mtmkda, 
divination), a species of divination practised by the 
ancient Greeks, in which they drew conjectures 
from the colour, motion, and other circumstances 
connected with the wine used in libations to the 
gods. 

(ETOSYRUS, the name of a divinity worshipped 
by the ancient Scythians, and identified with ApaUn 
by Herodotus. 

OFARRI, an indulgence-box. a sort of charm pnr 
chased from the Japanese priests by the pilgrims 
who go to Isje (which see). 

OFFERINGS, a term often used as synonymous 
with marifien, but properly speaking, they cannot 
be considered as wholly identical. Thus every sa¬ 
crifice is an oblation or offering, but every offering is 
not a sacrifice. Tithes, first-fruits, and every thing 
consecrated to God, must be regarded as offerings, 
lint none of them as sacrifices. A sacrifice involves 
in its very nature the shedding of blood, but this is 
not necessarily the cue with an offering, which may 
be simply of an eucharistical character, without hav¬ 
ing relation to an atonement. See Sacrifices. 

OFFERTORY, the verses of Scripture in th* 
Common Prayer Book of the Church of England, 
which are found near the beginning of the Commu¬ 
nion Service, and are appointed to bo read while the 
nlms and offerings of the people are in course of 
being collected. 

OFFICES, the forms of prayer used in Romish 
and Episcopal churches. Before the Reformation 
the offices of tiie church consisted in missals, bre¬ 
viaries, psalteries, gradual*, and pontificals. 

OFFICIAL, a term used in the Church of Eng¬ 
land to denote the person to whom cognisance of 
rouses is committed by those who have an ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction. These officers were introduced in 
tiie course of the twelfth century to check the arbi¬ 
trary proceedings of the archdeaeons. Bnt in a 
short time the officials themselves were complained 
of, as being instruments iu the hand of the bishops 
for making heavier exactions from the people than 
lutd ever been made by the archdeacons; so that 
Peter of Blois, in the close of the twelfth century, 
roiled them by no better name than bishops’ blood¬ 
suckers. 

OPFICIUM DIYINUM (Lot. * Divine office) 
‘an expression which earns to be need in the ninth 
century to denote a reHgioiis ceremony; and as pub¬ 
lic rites had at fhat period become very numerous, 
various treatises fat explanation of them began to bo 
published for the inetruetion of the common people., 
Accordingly treetfeea, DeDimaU Qfimt, on DMwf 
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Offices, appeared from the pens of tome able writers 
of the time, particularly Amalarius, John Scot us, 
Wabfrid Strabo, and others. 

OGOA, a name applied to Zem by the Carians at 
Mysala, in whose temple a sea-wave was occasion¬ 
ally seen. The Athenians alleged the same tiling in 
regard to their own citadel. 

OIL (Anointing). See Anointing Oil. 

OIL (Holt). See Chrism. 

OIL OF FRAYEJL Bee Euchelaion. 

OIOT, a great god among the Indians of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

OJUtf, the Great Spirit worshipped by the Huron 
Indians of North America. 

OLD DISSENTERS. See Reformed Pres¬ 
byterian Church. 

OLD and NEW LIGHT CONTROVERSY. 
See Associate (General) Antiburghlk Synod, 
Associate (Buroher) Synod. 

OLD LIGHT ANTI BURGHERS. See Origi¬ 
nal Antiburghek Synod. 

OLD LIGHT BURGHERS. See. Original 
Burgher Synod. 

OLIVE-TREE (The), a very common tiee in the 
countries around the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
ermed by botanists the Olea Europea. From the 
abundance of olive-trees in all parts of Palestine, we 
find very frequent references to this tree in the 
Sacred Scriptures. There appear to have been 
figures of olive-trees in the Jewish temple, to which 
there is an allusion in Zech. iv. 3; and the door¬ 
posts as well as the images of the cherubim were 
made of olive-wood. Olive-branches were carried 
by the Jews at the feast of tabernacles. The dove 
which was sent forth from the ark by Noah returned 
with an olive-branch in its mouth, thus announc¬ 
ing to the patriarch that the war of elements had 
ceased, and that the waters of the deluge had abated. 
Hence the olive became the symbol of peace. In 
the undent heathen mythology, Minerva, tn^ goddess 
of war, of vietory, and of peace, was represented aa 
bearing in her hands a branch of the olive-tree. In 
order to appease the Eumenidea or Fnriea who in¬ 
habited the internal regions, it was necessary before 
invoking them to lay upon the ground, three (lines, 
nine branches of an olive-tree. If this tree ocean 
rarely in undent myths, it served at least aa an em¬ 
blem of peace, not only among the Romans, but 
among (he Carthaginians, among the barbarous in¬ 
habitants of the Alps in the time of Hannibal, and 
even In the Antilles In the time of Christopher 
Columbus. 

OUVETANS (The), a Romish order of religions, 
tflnmthnea called the Congregation of St. Mary of 
the Mount of (Hives. It was founded aa • oongre- 
gndoa of Benedictines, in a wilderness near Kens, 
Igr John Tolomd, in commemoration of the recovery 
of his sight. The Older was confirmtd by Pope 
JofoiXXn. fo A.D. 1319. 

OLYMPIC GAMES, the greatest of the national 


festivals 'of the undent Greeks, which received its 
name dther from the town of Olympia in Ehs, where 
it was celebrated, or from Jupiter OJympius, to 
whom it was dedicated. The learned differ in opin 
ion as to rite precise period when this festival was 
first instituted, but mythic history ascribes its ori¬ 
gin to Heracles, and refers the date of its introduc¬ 
tion into Greece to b. o. 1200. After a time the 
Olympic games seem to have fallen into neglect, but 
they were revived, as we learn from Pausapiaa, by 
IplitlUB king of Elia, with the assistance of Lyour- 
gus the Spartan lawgiver. Once more they came to 
be discontinued, but for the last time were revived by 
CormbiiR, n. c. 776. From this time, the interval ot 
four years between each celebration of the festival, 
a period which was teuned an Olympiad, came to be 
accounted a chronological era. 

The festival, which lasted five days, began and 
ended with a sacrifice to Olympian Jove. The in 
terval was filled up with gymnastii exercises, home 
and cliariot races, recitations of poetry, displays of 
eloquence, and exhibitions of the fine arts. The 
gymnastic exercises consisted in i uniting, leaping, 
wrestling, boxing, and throwing the disoua or quoit. 
The following aooouut of the contests in this cele¬ 
brated festival is given by Mr Otoss: “The candi¬ 
dates, having undergone an examination, and proved 
to the satisfaction of the judges that they were free¬ 
men, that they were Grecians by birth, and that they 
were clear from all infamous immoral stains, were 
led to the statue of Jupiter within the senate-house. 
This image, says Pausanias, was better calculated 
than any other to strike terror into wicked men, for 
he was represented with thunder in both hands; 
and, as if that were not e sufficient intimation of the 
wtath of the deity against those who should for¬ 
swear themselves, at his foot there was a plate of 
brass containing terrible denunciations against the 
peijured. Before this statue the candidates, their 
relations*, and instructors, swore on the bleeding 
limbs of the victims, that they were duly qualified 
to engage, solemnly vowing not to employ any un¬ 
fair means, but to observe all the laws relating to 
the Olympic games. After this they returned to the 
stadium, and took their stations by lot, when the 
herald demanded—‘Can any one reproach these 
athlete, with having been in bonds, or with leading 
an irregular life?’ A profound silence generally 
followed this interrogatory, and the combatant* be¬ 
came exalted in the estimation of the assembly, not 
only by tbis universal testimony of their moral 
character, but by the consideration that they we» 
the free unsullied chrippions of the respective States 
to which they belongw; not engaged in any vulgar 
struggle for interested or ordinary objects, but in¬ 
cited to competition by a noble love of feme, end a 
desire to uphold the renown of their native dries la 
: the presence of assembled Greece. Snob being the 
qualities required before they could enter the Bata, 
their friends, filled wfth anxiety, gathered round 
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them, stimulating their exertions, or affording them 
advice, until the moment arrived when the trumpet 
sounded. At this signal the runners started off amid 
the cries and clamour of the excited multitude, whose 
vociferations did not cease until the herald procured 
silence by his trumpet, and proclaimed the name and 
abode of the winner. 

“ 1 On the last day of the festival, the conquerors, 
being summoned by proclamation to the tribunal 
within the sacred grove, received the honour of 
public coronation, a ceremony preceded by pompous 
sacrifices. Encircled with the olive wreath, gathered 
from the saored troe behind the temple of Jupiter, 
the victors, dressed in rich habits, bearing palm- 
branches in their hands and almost intoxicated with 
ioy, proceeded in grand procession to the theatre, 
marching to the sound of flutes, and surrounded by 
an immense multitude who made the air ring with 
their acclamations. The winners in the horse and 
chariot-races formed a part of the pomp, their stately 
coursers bodooked with flowers, seeming, as they 
paced proudly along, to be conscious participators 
of the triumph. When they reached the theatre, the 
choruses saluted them with the ancient hymn, com¬ 
posed by the poet Archilochus, to exalt the glory of 
the victors, the surrounding multitude joining their 
voices to those of the musicians. Tins being con¬ 
cluded, the trumpet sounded, tho herald proclaimed 
the name and country of the victor, os well as the 
nature of his prise, the acclamations of the people 
within and without the building wore redoubled, 
and flowers and garlands were showered from all 
■ides upon the happy conqueror, who at this moment 
was thought to have attained the loftiest pinnacle 
of human glory and felicity.’ Though the only 
guerdon that the victor received was an olive-crown, 
yet this trifling mark of distinction powerfully sti¬ 
mulated the acquisition of virtue, while it facilitated 
the cultivation of the mind, and, to souls animated 
by a noble ambition, it possessed an incomparably 
higher value, and was coveted with far more inten¬ 
sity, than the most unbounded treasures." 

The statues of the conquerors in the Olympic 
games were erected at Olympia, in the sacred grove 
of Jupiter. 11)0 celebrity of the festival drew toge¬ 
ther people from all parts of Qreece, as well as from 
the neighbouring islands and continents, and the 
Olympiad served as a common bond of alliance and 
point of reunion to the whole Hellenic race. These 
games were celebrated for nearly a thousand years 
from their first institution. Under the Roman em¬ 
perors they were conducted frith great splendour, 
and high privileges conferred,Ala the victors. They 
were finally abolished in a.dTuSM, in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of TheodosiuS. 

OLYMPIC GODS. See Celestial Deitieb. 
OLYMPIUS, a surname of Zeus, and also of 
Heracles, as well as of all the OLYMPIC or ficbfcg- 
tial Dritifb (which see). , 

OLYMPUS, a mountain in Thessaly, which was 


accounted in ancient times the holy mountain of 
Greece, and distinguished pre-eminently as the cbok* 
abode of the gods. Zeus held his august court upon 
its summit, and it was the residence daring the day 
of the principal divinities of Greece. Olympus is 
6,000 feet in height, and Homer describes it as 
towering above the clouds, and crowned with snow. 
Hephtestus is said to have built a palace upon its 
summit, which was the residence of Zeus and tho 
rest of the Olympic gods. 

OM. See Atjm. 

OMADIUS, a surname of Dionysus, as the flesh- 
eater, human sacrifices being offered to this deity in 
the islands of Chios and Tenedoa. 

OMBIASSES, priests and soothsayers among the 
inhabitants of Madagascar, who compound charms 
which they sell to the people. See Madagascar 
(Religion of). 

OMBRIUS, a surname of Zeus, as the rain-giver, 
ttridor which title he was worshipped on Mount 
Hymettus in Attica. 

OMBWIltl, a class of good and gentle spirits, 
who are believed by the natives of Southern 
Guinoa to take part in the government of the world 
Almost every man half his own Ombwiri as a tute¬ 
lary and guardian spirit, for which he provides a 
small house near his own. “ All the harm that is 
escaped in this world," as Mr. Wilson informs us, 

“ and all the good secured, are ascribed to the kindly 
offices of this guardian spirit. Ombwiri is also re¬ 
garded as the author of every thing in the world 
which is marvellous or mysterious. Any remarkable 
feature in the physical aspect of the country, any 
notable phenomenon in the heavens, or extraordinary 
events in the affain of men, are ascribed to Omb¬ 
wiri. His favourite places of abode are the summits 
of high mountains, deep caverns, large rocks, and 
the base of very luge forest trees. And while the 
people atmdrno malignity to his character, they 
carefully guard against all unnecessary familiarity in 
their intercourse with him, and never pass a {dace 
where he is supposed to dwell except in silence. Ha 
is the only one of ail the spirits recognised by the 
people that has no priesthood, his intercourse with 
men being direct and immediate.” 

OMEN, a word used fay the undent Greeks and 
Romans to denote a supposed sign or indication of a 
future event. See Auspices. 

OMER (Festival up the Thirty-Third or). - 
The sixteenth of the month Nisan was the day 
among the undent Jews for offering as oner or 
sheaf, the first-fruits of the barley harvest That, 
and the succeeding forty-nine days, are called H days 
of tlie omer;" of which die first thirty-two days are 
considered at a season of sadness. The thirty-third 
of the omer, or tho eighteenth of the month tysr, is 
celebrated as a kind of festival, the occasion of which 
is believed to have bean a great mortality that raged 
among the <fisdpki of Rabbi Akiba, and ceased os 
on this day * 










O-ME-TO—OMNIPRESENT. 


O-ME-TO, a perfect Budha among the Chinese, 
and perhaps the most revered of all the objects wor¬ 
shipped in the Fo-iat temples. He is supposed like 
tiie previous Bmdhaa to have passed through a suc¬ 
cession of new births into the loftiest sphere of the 
invisible regions. The Tbino-t’u (which see), or 
paradise of O-me-to, is a scene of unrivalled beauty 
and magnifioenoe, in the midst of which sits en¬ 
throned the great Budha O-me-ta, a peacock and a 
lion forming the supporters of his throne. Accord¬ 
ing to a Chinese legend, he swore, that if any being 
in all the ten worlds, should, after repeating his 
name, fail to attain life in his kingdom, he would 
cease to be a god. Accordingly, among the Chinese 
Fo-iata there is a prevailing belief, that the amount 
of merit which they acquire depends on the fre¬ 
quency with which they repeat the name O-me-to-fuh, 
and that when any one has repented it three hundred 
thousand times, he may begin to hope for a personal 
vision of the god. The influence of such notions 
upon the Fodata in China is thus described by Mr. 
Simpson Culbertson, an American missionary, in a 
recent account which he lias published of the Reli¬ 
gious Notions and Popular Superstitions in North 
China: “ In the temples, the-priests sometimes allow 
themselves to be shut up for months together, doing 
nothing but repeating over and over, day and night, 
the name of Buddha. In a temple at T’ien-t'ai, 
fifty miles south of Ningpo, there have been as many 
as ten or twelve priests thus voluntarily imprisoned 
at the same time. During the day they all keep up 
a constant repetition of the name O-mi-tb-fdh, and 
at night, they keep it up by taking turns, some con¬ 
tinuing their monotonous song while the others 
sleep. They never leave their cell for any purpose 
until the appointed period is ftilfilled. No wonder 
they all have a vacant idiotic look, as thop h but a 
alight glimmering of intellect remained to .» n! 

“It is not the priests only who them¬ 

selves to laying up, as they suppos^tritiRtre in hea¬ 
ven. Some among the people also, are very diligent 
in the work. See that old man. His head is hoary 
witit age. A Sowing white beard rests upon his 
bosom. With tottering steps, and leaning upon his 
staff, he enters the small room used as a chapel, by 
one who preaches of Jeans and the resurrection. 
Perhaps there may be something in this religion 
that vrill help to give peace of conscience, and hope 
of happiness after death. He listens with deep at¬ 
tention daring the sermon, bat Ms fingers ere ell the 
while busy counting the beads be holds in his hand, 
tad Ms lips continually pronoutoe, in a low whisper, 
Iha O-uti-th-flSh. And bow the service is 
nlpsnd and the congregation is di smissed . Buf the 
dd man is not yet satisfied and he approaches the 
ariarionary to ask for forther information. He ad¬ 
dresses him—'Yourdoctrine, sir, is most excellent 
> -^O-toi-tMdh, I am anxious to lesrn more about 
ft—0-nd*tb-f#h.. How must I worship Jesuit 0 m»- 
tMft/ 

t» 


“‘Ah! my venerable elder brother, if you would 
worship Jesus aright, you must forsake every sin, 
and must not woraMp any other god, for all others 
are false gods.’ 

Yes, I know I must forsake sin—O-mi-tb-fdh 
This I have done long ago—O-mi-tb-ftih. I do not 
ein now—O-mi-tb-filh. I am now too old to sin 
—O-mi-tb-ftih. I am old, and must soon die— 
—O-mi-tb-filh. I wish to be a disciple of Jurat— 
O-mi-tb ftili, and to-morrow I must go to my homo 
for away in the country—O-mi-tb-ftih. What must 
I do ?—-O-mi-tb-Mh.’ 

41 Explanations are given, and now the old man 
must depart. But suddenly he drops upon his knees 
and bows his head to the earth. Being restrained, 
ho rises and takes his loave, expressing his grati¬ 
tude. 4 Many thanks to you, sir, for your kind in¬ 
struction—O-mi-tb fhh, O-mi tb fdh. May we meet 
again'—O-mi-tb fdh.’ 

“This is no fiction, but an actual occurrence. 
There arc many such old men in China, and old wo¬ 
men too, seeking for some means of securing happi¬ 
ness after death. Not unfrequontly we may meet 
these old poople, conscious that their end is at hand, 
walking in the street, and as wo pass we hear them 
muttering—O-mi-tb-ftih. Alas 1 how jnany of them 
have gone down to the grave with the name O-mi 
tb-itih on their lips!” 

0M1SH CHURCH (Thu), a society of Mention- 
Uea in the United States, who derived their name of 
Amiah or Ornish from Jacob Amen, a native of 
Amentliai in Switxerland, and a rigid Monnonite 
preacher of the seventeenth oentuiy. In many parts 
of Germany and Switzerland, where they still exist in 
considerable numbers, they are known by the name of 
Hooker MmnoniUt, on account oi Jheir wearing 
hooks on thoir clothes; another party being, for 
similar reasons, called Button Mennonitea. The Om- 
iah Church in North America rigidly adheres to the 
Confession of Faith which was adopted at Dort in 
Holland in a. d. 1632 by a General Assembly of 
ministers of the religious denominations who were at 
that time, and in that place, called Mmnonitaa. 
They hold the fundamental Protestant principle, 
that the Scriptures are the only rule of faith and 
obedience. They have regular ministers and dea¬ 
cons, who, however, are not allowed to receive fixed 
salaries ; and in their religious assemblies every one 
has the privilege of exhorting and of expounding the 
Word of God. Adult baptism alone is practised, 
and the ordinance is administered by pouring water 
upon the head. Oaths, even in a court of justice, 
ant regarded as nnfoflfnl, and war in all its forma is 
considered to be alike unchristian and uxjust. Char¬ 
ity is with them a religions duty, and none of their 
members is permitted to become a burden upon tile 
public fund*. See MJcmvonma. 

OMNIPOTENT. See Auuohtt. 
OMNIPRESENT, an attribute of the DMpp Be 
ing, which denotes that he ie present in every place 
fin# 











OMNISCIENT—ONYAMBE. 


Uis infinity iimilm the iciy idea of his ubiquity, 
not w being identical with the universe as the Pan¬ 
theist would teach, but filling the universe with his 
presence, though quite distinct front it. This doc¬ 
trine, while it is plainly declared in nuiny passages 
of Scripture, i* veiy fully developed in Ps. cxxxix. 

OMNISCIENT, that attribute of God, in virtue 
of which he knows all things—past, present, and fu¬ 
ture. Tins, like his omnipresence, is incommunica¬ 
ble to any croaturc, and the two attributes, indeed, 
are inseparably connocted. If God be everywhere, 
lie cannot fail to see and to know everything abso¬ 
lutely as it is in itself, as well as in all the circum¬ 
stances belonging to it. 

OMOPHAGIA, a custom whtili was anciently 
followed at the celebration of thu Dionysia (which 
see), in the ialand of Chios, the Baccliw being ob¬ 
liged to eat the raw pieces of flesh of the victim 
which were distributed among them. Prom this act 
Dionysus received the name of Omadius (which sec). 

OMOMUS, an herb which Plutarch says the an¬ 
cient Persians used to pound in a mortar while they 
invoked Ahriman, the evil principle. Then they 
mixed the blood of a wolf recently killed with the 
herb omomus, and carrying out the mixture, they 
threw it into a place where the rays of the sun never 
came. 

OMOFIIORTON, a bishop’s vestment in the 
Greek Church, answering to the Pallium of the 
Romish Church. It is worn on the shoulders. Ori¬ 
ginally it was fabricated of sheep’s wool, and is de¬ 
signed to be an emblem of the lost sheep in the gos¬ 
pels, which the good shepherd found and brought 
home rejoicing; while the four crosses worked on it j 
indicate the Saviour's sufferings and die duty of the 
bishop to follow in his Master's steps. 
OMPHALOPSYCHI. See IlrsrOHASTB. 

ONCA, n surname of Athena, under which she was 
worshipped at Ouem in Boootia. 

ONCJEUS, a surname of Apollo, from Onceium 
in Arcadia, where he had a templo. 

ONEIROCRITICA (Gr. onciroe, a dream, and 
hrmo, to discern), the art of interpreting dreams, 
which, among the ancient Egyptians, was the duty 
of the holy scribes or Hierogrammateu. 

ONEIROMANCY (Gr. oneiros, a dream, and man- 
tria, divination). In eastern countries, from very 
early times, much importance was attached to 
dreams, and the greatest anxiety was often mani¬ 
fested to ascertain their true meaning and Interpre¬ 
tation. We have a remarkable instance of this in 
the case of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, as well as of liia 
butler and baker. The EgypSto monarch is repre¬ 
sented as consulting two different classes of persons 
as to the interpretation of his dream, the OAnrsAmt- 
mm, or magicians, and the Hakamim, or wise men. 
The former are, in all probability, to bo Identified 
with the Hierogrammateis, or holy scribes, who are 
mentioned as a distinct order of the Egyptian priest¬ 
hood by Josephus, and several other authors. It is 


not unlikely that both Joseph and Moms were raised 
to this order, for Joseph asks his brethren, “ Wot 
ye not that such a man as I can certainly divine ?" 
and Moses is described as “ learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.” The account of Nebuchadnes- 
zar’s dreams, as given in the book of Daniel, affords 
an additional illustration of dreams as a mode of Di¬ 
vine communication. In Dcui. xiii. 1—8, we find 
the Israelites prohibited from giving heed to dreams, 
or the interpretation of them, wherever their evident 
tendency was to promote idolatry. In those cases, 
however, where the prophets of tiie Lord were con¬ 
sulted, or the priests enquired of the Lord by the 
use of the epbod, attention to dreams was allowed 
by the Divine Lawgiver. It was because the Lord 
would not answer Saul by dreams nor by prophets 
before tho battle of Gdboa, tliat he had recourse to r 
woman with a familiar spirit. 

Oneiromancy seems to have been held in high es¬ 
timation among the Greeks in the Homeric age, for 
dreams were said to be from Zeus. Not only the 
Greeks and Romans, however, but all nations, both 
ancient and modern, have been found to make pre¬ 
tensions to skill in the interpretation of dreams. Nor 
has the light of Christianity and the advancement of 
civilization altogether abolished such superstitious 
practices. On the contrary, while the priests of 
modern heathendom are generally sorcerers, who 
practise oneiromancy, as well as other modes of divi¬ 
nation, there are not wanting persons, even in pro¬ 
fessedly Christian countries, who deceive the credu¬ 
lous, by pretending to interpret dreams, and to un¬ 
fold the impenetrable secrets of the future. 

ONEIROS, the personification of dreams among 
the ancient Greeks. Hesiod calls them children of 
night, aud Ovid children of sleep, while Homer as¬ 
signs them a residence on the dark shores of the 
western ocean. 

ONIONJVOESHIP. Pliny affirms that the al¬ 
lium sativum and the allium cepa were both ranked 
by the Egyptians among gods, in taking an oath. 
Juvenal mocks them for the veneration in which 
they held these vegetable deities. Sir J. G. Wil¬ 
kinson, however, declares that “ there is no direct 
evidenoe from the monuments of their having been 
sacred; and they were admitted as common offer¬ 
ings on every altar. Onions and other vegetables 
were not forbidden to the generality of the people 
to whom they were a principal article of food; for 
whatever religious feeling prohibited their use on 
certain occasions, this was confined to the initiated, 
who were required to keep themselves more espe¬ 
cially pure for the service of the gods.” 

ONKELOS (TAsettm or). See Tasqdks. 

ONUPH3S, one of the sacred bolls of the ancient 
Egyptians. It was of a black colour, had shaggy, 
recurved hair; end If supposed to have been the 
MoUem of the retroceding nm. 

ONYAMBE, a wicked spirit itouch dreaded by 
the natives of Southern Guinea. The people seldom 
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■peak of him, and always manliest uneasiness when 
Ida name is mentioned in their presence. They do 
( not seem to regard this spirit as having much influ¬ 
ence over die affairs of men. 

1 ONYCHOMANCY, a aperies of divination an- 
1 ciently practised by examining the nails of a boy. 
i For this purpose they were covered with oil and 
soot,and turned to the sun. The images represented 
by the reflection of the light npon the nails gave the 
answer required. 

OOSCOPIA (Or. non, an egg, and acopeo, to ob¬ 
serve), a method of divination by the examination of 


OPALIA, a festival celebrated by the ancient 
1 Romans, in honour of Ops, the wife of Saturn, on 
the 19th of December, being the third day of the 
Saturnalia. The vows made on this occasion were 
offored in a sitting posture, the devotee touching 
the ground, because Ops represented the earth. 

OPHIOMANCY (Or. ophit, a serpent, and mtm- 
teia , divination), a species of divination practised in 
l ancient times by means of serpents. 

1 OPHITES, a Gnostic sect which arose in the 
second century, aud which, in opposing Judaism, in¬ 
clined towards Paganism. To the Demiurge tho 
i Ophitic system gave the name of Ialdabaoth, making 
him a limited being, and opposed to the higher order 
1 of the universe with which he conflicts, striving to 
1 render himself an independent sovereign. All the 
while he is unconsciously working out the plans of 
Sophia or Wisdom, and bringing about his own de¬ 
struction. Tho doctrines maintained by this Beet in 
regard to the origin and destination of man are thus 
described by Neander: “ The empire of Ialdabaoth 
is the starry world. The stars are the representa¬ 
tives and organs of the cosmical principle, which 
seeks to hold man’s spirit in bondage and servitude, 
and to environ it with all manner of delusions. lal- 
dabaoth and the six angels begotten by him, are the 
spirits of the seven planets, the Sun,* the Moon, 
Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, and Saturn. It is 
the endeavour of Ialdabaoth to assert himself as 
self-subsistent Lord and Creator, to keep his six 
angels from deserting their subjection, and, lest they 
should look up and observe the higher world of light, 
to fix their attention upon some object in another 
quarter. To this end, he calls upon the six angels 
to create man, after their own common image, as the 
crowning seal of their independent creative power. 
Man is created; and bring in their own image, is a 
huge corporeal mass, but without a souL Me creeps 
on the earth, and has not power to lift himself erect. 
They therefore bring the helpless creatiae to their 
Father, that he may animate it with a soul. Jalda- 
baoth breathed into it a tiring spirit, and thus un- 
perorived by himself, the spiritual seed passed from 
Ids own Hydng into the nature of man, whereby he 
was deprived himself of tins higher principle of Hfe. 
Thus had tbe Sophia ordained it. In man (i. $. those 
who had received some portion of this spiritual 


seed) was conoentretedatbe tight, the tout, the rea¬ 
son of the whole creation. Ialdabaoth is now seised 
with amusement and wrath, When he beholds a being 
created by Ipmself, and within the bounds of his owu 
kingdom, rising both above himself and his kingdom. 
He strives therefore to prevent man from becoming 
conscious of his higher nature, and of that higher, 
order of world to which ho is now become related— 
to keep him in a state of blind unconsciousness, and 
thus of slavish submission. It was tho jealousy of 
the contracted Ialdabaoth which issued that com¬ 
mand to the first man; but the muudane soul em¬ 
ployed the serpent as an instrument to defeat the 
purpose of lalduhaoth, by tempting the first man to 
disobedience. According to another view, tho serpeut 
was itself a symbol or disguised appearance of the 
mundane souland in the strict sense, it is that 
part of the sect only that adopted tide view, which 
rightly received the name of Ophites, for they ac¬ 
tually worshipped the serpent as a holy symbol }•— 
to which they may have been led by an analogous 
idea in the Egyptian religion, the serpent in the 
latter being looked upon as a symbol of Kneph, who 
resembled the Sophia of the Ophites. At all events, 
it was through the mundane soul, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, that the eyes of the first man were opened. 
The fall of man,—and this presents a characteristic 
feature of the Ophitio system, though even in this 
respect it was perhnps'not altogether independent of 
the prior Valentininri theory,—the fall of man was 
the transition point from a state of unconscious 
limitation to one of conscious freedom. Man now 
became wise, and renounced his aliegiame to lalda- 
booth. The latter, angry at this disobedience, thrusts 
hint from the upper region of the air, where until 
now he had dwelt in an ethereal body, down to the 
dork earth, and banished him into a dark body. 
Man finds himself now placed in a situation, where, 
on tlie one hand, the sevcu planetary spirits seek to 
hold him under their tlnall, and to suppress the 
higher consciousness in his soul; white, on the other 
hand, the wicked and purely material spirits try to 
tempt him into sin and idolatry, which would expose 
him to tlie vengeance of tho severe Ialdabaoth. Yet 
‘Wisdom* never ceases to impart new strength to 
man’s kindred nature, by fresh supplies of tbe higher 
spiritual influence; and from Seth, whom tlie Gnos¬ 
tics generally regarded os a representative of the 
contemplative natures, she is able to presetve* 
through every age, a race peculiarly her own, in 
which the seeds of the spiritual nature are saved 
from destruction.” 

The Ophites, in common with the Baxitideeas end 
the Valentiuhins, maintained that the heavenly 
Christ first became united with Jesus at hie be^ptlto^^ 
and forsook him again at hie passion, and In proof (A 
this, they printed to the fact that Jeans wrought no 
miracle either before his baptism or after hie WO* 
notion. They held that Ialdabaoth brought about 
the rrudfixftm of Christ, After Ida resurrection 
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604 OPS—OQUAMEB1S. 

Jeans remained eighteen month* on the earth, during adminiatmtion of the laeramenta. Thi* dootrina 
whioh time he received from the Sophia a clearer involves, of course. Baptismal BnaUtEBAttOM 
knowledge of the higher truth, which he imparted to (which see), and also destroys all distlncdon'lMtwwan 
a few of his disciples. He was then raised to heaven worthy and unworthy communicants in the case of 
by the celestial Christ, and sits at the right hand of the Lord’s Supper. The Council of Trent, howevcri 
Ialdabaoth, unobserved by him, but gradually receiv- explicitly declares this to be a doctrine of the Church 
ing to himself every spiritual being that has been of.Borne. 11 Whoever,” the decree runs, “shall af- 
emancipatod and purified by the redemption. In firm that grace is not conferred by these sacraments 
proportion as this process of attraction goes on, Ial- of the new law, by their own power (at opart ope r- 
dabaoth k deprived of his higher virtues. Thus ate)’, but that feith in the divine promise is all that 
through Jesus spiritual life flows back to the man- is necessary to obtain grace: let him be aeeursed.” 
dans soul, its original source. This tenet originated with the schoolmen, partien 

The doctrines of the Ophites were far from being larly with Thomas Aquinas, who taught that, in con 
favourable to purity of morals. Origen indeed sequence of the death of Christ, the sacraments in- 
goes so far as to exclude them from the Christian stituted in the New Testament have obtained an in- 
church, and declares that they admitted none to Btrumental or efficient virtue which those of the Old 
their assemblies who did not curse Christ. The Testament did not possess. The distinction at 
aame author namea as the founder of this sect, a length came to be established, that the sacraments 
certain Eucratos, who may have lived before the of the Old Testament had produced effects a* open 
birth of Christ. The Ophites, who wore called in operands, from the power of the administrator, those 
Latin Serpentanana, received from the Asiatics the of the New Testament eat opere operate, from the ad- 
name of Nahassinns or Naasians. Irenseus, Theodo- ministration itself. In opposition to the doctrine 
ret, Epiphanius, and Augustine, regard them as laid down by Thomas Aquinas, which received the 
■ Christian heretics. Origen gives a minute account sanction of the Church of Borne, Duns Scotos de- 
of the Diagram of the Ophites, which appears to niod that the effective power of grace was contained 
have been a sort of tablet on which they depicted in the sacraments themselves. The forerunners of 
their doctrines in all sorts of figures, with words au- the Beformation, for instance Wessel and Wycliffe, 
nexed. As their name imports, the Ophites seem to combated still more decidedly the doctrine of Aqui- 
have been serpent-worshippers, keeping a living ser- nun. The Beformers taught plainly that the sacm- 
pent, which on the occasion of celebrating the Lord’s ments have no efficacy In themselves, nor do they 
Supper, they let out upon the dish to crawl over and derive any efficacy from the administrator, but de- 
around the bread. The offic iatin g priest now broke rive all their efficacy from the working of the Spirit 
the bread and distributed it among the communi- of Christ in the true believer who receives them, 
cants. When eaoh had partaken of the sacramental The Protestant churches, accordingly, unite in deny- 
bread, and kissed the serpent, it was afterwards ing the doctrine of the oput operatum held by the 
confined. At the dose of this ceremony, which the Romish Church. 

Ophites termed their perfeot sacrifice, a hymn of OQUAMIBIS, sacrifices offered ly the Mingre- 
praiae was sung to the Supreme God, whom the liana in the Caucasus, which partake partly of a 
serpent in paradise had made known to men. These Jewish, partly of a Pagan character: “Their prin- 
rites, which were probably symbolic, were limited to oipal sacrifice,” as we learn from Picart, “ is that at 
a few only of the Christian Ophites. which the priest, after he has pronounced some parti- 

OPS, a goddess worshipped by the ancient Bo- oular prayers over the ox, or such other animal as is 
mans as presiding over agriculture and giving fruit- appointed and set apart for that solemn purpose, 
fulness to the earth. She was regarded as the wife singes the victim in five several places to the skin 
of Saturn, and her votaries were wont, while adoring with a lighted taper; then leads It hi procession 
her, to touch the ground. Her worship was con- round the devotee for whose particular servioe it is 
nocted with that of her husband Saturn, and a feati- to be slaughtered, and at test, having sacrificed it, 
val, named Opaua (which see), was celebrated in orders it to be drast, and brought to table. . 

honour of her. whole family thereupon stand all round about It, 

OPTIMATES, a name given by Augustine to the each of them with a wax-taper in bis band. He 
pretbytors or etdere of the ancient Christian Church, for whom the sacrifice is peonfiarly intended, kneels 
OPTION, a term used in England to denote the down Wore the table, having a candle at wax-taper 
nhniw. which an archbishop has of any one dignity or in hk Mod, whilst the priest reads some prayers that 
benefice, in the gift of every bishop consecrated or are lultabte to the solemn occasion. When he has 
confirmed by him, which he may confar on hk own done, not only he who kneels, but hie relations, 
chaplain, or any other person, at hk pleasure. friends, and acquaintance throw frankincense into 

OPUS OPERATUM (Let. a wo* wrought), an the fire, which is placed near the victim. The priest 
expression used to denote a doctrine held by the then cut* off a jrieOe of the victim, waves it over the 
Church of Rome, that effectual grace ie neoemarily head of him at whose request it k offered up, and > 
connected with, and inseparable frotn, the outward gives it hlra to era , after which the whole company 1 












drawing nett to him, wave their wax-tapers over hit 
need in Hite manner, and throw them afterward* into 
the tame fire, where they had but just before out their 
frankincense. Every person that is present at this 
solemn aet of devotion has the liberty to eat as much 
as he thinks proper; bulls enjoined to carry no part 
•ofit array; the remainder belongs to the sacrifica¬ 
ter. They have another Oguamiri, which is cele¬ 
brated in honour of their dead. There it nothing, 
however, very particular or remarkable in it but the 
jeromony of sacrificing some bloody victims, upon 
which they pour oil and wine mingled together. 
They make their oblations of wine likewise to the 
saints after divers forms; a particular detail whereof 
would be tedious and insipid, and of little or no im¬ 
portance. I sliall only observe, therefore, that be¬ 
sides the wine, they offer up a pig, and a cock to 
St. Michael, and that the Oqmmiri, which ie devoted 
to the service of St. George, when their vintage is 
ripe, consists in consecrating a barrel of wine to him, 
which contains about twenty flaggons; though it 
must not be broached till after Whitsuntide, on the 
festival of St. Peter: at which time the master of 
eaoh family carries a small quantity of it to St. 
George's church, where he pays his devotions to the 
saint; after which he returns home and takes all his 
family with him into the cellar. There they range 
themselves in order round the barrel, the head where¬ 
of is plentifully furnished with bread and cheese and 
a parcel of cliibbols, or little onions, by the master of 
the house, who, before any thing is touched, repeats 
a prayer. At last, he either kills a hog, or a kid, 
and sprinkles part of the blood all round the vessel. 
The ceremony concludes with eating and drinking.” 

OBACLE, the Holy of Holies, or the most holy 
place in the temple of Solomon, which occupied the 
third part of the enclosure of the temple towards 
the west. It was ten cubits square. None but the 
high-priest was permitted to enter it, and that only 
once a-year, on the great day of atonement. See 
Tewplb. ' 

ORACLES, dark answers supposed to be given j 
by demons in ancient times to those who consulted 
them. Cicero calls them rile language of the gods. 
The term oracle was also used to denote the place 
where these revelations were made. Herodotus 
attributes the origin of oracles to the Egyptians. 
"The two oracles,” says he, “of Egyptian Thebes 
end of Dodona, have entire resemblance to each 
ether. The art of divination, as now practised in 
•ur temples, is thus derived from Egypt; at least 
rife Egyptians ware the first who totrofasd the 
■send festivals, processions, and sapjf«ari»^ 
Triad from them thcGreek* were instructed.” The 
flriaeipal oodes InEgypt woe those of rife The- 
'fedjTiSpiter, of Henries, ApcSiq, Mlharv* Diana, 
"liin,’and there ail, of Latent, la the city of Bute, 

' ;wUjtK%rife^ • Egyptians held in the highest ren- 
iNtlenibat the mode of divining va* different in 
cthem, and power of giving oracular an¬ 


swers was confined to certain deities. According to 
Herodotus, the drift oracle in Greece was founded at 
Dodona, by a priestess of rife Theban Jupiter, who 
had been carried off by Phoenician pirates, and sold 
into that country. 

The responses of oracles ware given in several dif¬ 
ferent ways. At Delphi, the priestess of Apollo de¬ 
livered her answers in hexameter verse, while et 
Dodona they were uttered from beneath the shade of 
a venerable oak. In several places the oracles were , 
given by fetters sealed np, and in not a few by lot. 
'Fite lots were a kind of dice, on which were engraven 
certain characters or words, whose explanations 
were to be sought on tables made for the purpose. 

In somq temples the person consulting the oreofe 
throw the dice himself; in others they were dropped 
from a box; but in either case the use of the dice 
was preceded by sacrifices and other customary cere- 
monios. The belief in oracles rapidly pervaded every 
province, end came to exert a degree of influence 
which was fitted to control every department, both 
socular and sacred. “The oracles," says Polite, in 
his ‘ Woltgeschichte, 1 or World-History, “ which ex¬ 
ercised so important an influence in Greece, espe¬ 
cially during tlio first periods of civilisation, not 
unfrequently guided public opinion and the spirit of 
national enterprise, with distinguished wisdom. Pre¬ 
eminent among the rest, the oracle at Delphi en¬ 
joyed a world-wide renown; and there it was that 
the wealth-and the treasures of more than one con¬ 
tinent, were concentrated. Its responses revealed 
many a tyrant, and foretold his fate. Many an un¬ 
happy being was saved through its means, or directed 
by its counsel. It encouraged useful institutions, 
and communicated the discoveries in art or science 
under the sanction of a divine authority. And 
lastly, by its doctrines and example it caused tho 
moral law to be kept holy, and civil rights to be re¬ 
spected.'” 

The most famous oracles of ancient Greece were 
those which belonged to Apollo and to Zeus, while 
other deities, such as Demeter, Hermes, and Pluto, 
and even heroes, for example Amphiaraus and Tro- 
phonlne, gave forth their oracles to the credulous 
inquirers who flocked to leant the dark secrets ot 
the future. And the answers, instead of being clear 
and satisfectory, were uniformly couched in such 
ambiguous terms, that they were capable of quite 
opposite and contradictory interpretations. Gib¬ 
bon the historian charges the ancient oracles with . 
intentional fraud, and states, with evident delight, 
that Constantine the Great doomed them to silence 
Several writers, however, have alleged that the cre¬ 
dit of oracles was destroyed at a much earlier period 
than the reign of Constantine. Lucan, hi M* MPhfet- 
salia,’ which was written In the time of NfetV 
scarcely thirty years after the crucifixion of jret 
Lord, laments it as one of tho greatest calaiukie* of -■ 
tint age, that the Delphian oracle ha4 lfee«li»-rient- 
I Lucian also declare#, that when ha waa jft Driphi, . 
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Che oracle gave forth no reply. And the important is need among the Romaniata to denote e deaet at 
atatement is made by Porphyry, in a passage cited little apartment near a bed-chamber, famished with 
by Eusebius, that “ since Jesus began to be war- a little altar, crucifix, and other fateitum suited la 
shipped, no man had received any public help or their view to a place for private devotion, 
benefit from the gods." ORATORY (Fathers or the), a Romish order 

The oracles of heathen antiquity were limited to of religious founded in Italy by Philip Nad, 
Greece, never having been adopted by the Romans, and publicly approved by Gregory Xlil.'in 1577. 
who had many other means of discovering the will The congregation derived its name from the ehapsl 
of the gods, such as the Sibylline books, angnry, or oratory which Neri built for himself at Florence^ 
omens, and such like. The only Italian oracles, in- and occupied for many years. To this order belong 
deed, were those of Fmmus and of Fortuna. The ed Baronins, Reynold, and Laderchi, the distin- 
aneient Scandinavians had also their oracles, like guished authors of the Annals of the Church, 
those of Greece, and held in equal veneration. It ORATORY OF THE HOLY JESUS (Fathers 
was generally believed in all the northern nations, OF the), a Romish order of religious instituted in 
that the male and female divinities, or more gener- 1613 by Peter de Berulle, a man of talents and 
ally, that the Three Deitime* gave forth these ora- learning, who afterwards rose to the rank of a Car¬ 
oles. The people sometimes persuaded themselves dinal. The fathers of this French order have not, 
that the statues of their gods gave responses by a like the fathers of the Italian order, distinguished 
gesture, or a slight inclination of the head. themselves by their researches in ecclesiastical his- 

ORAL LAW. 'Die Jews believe tint two laws tory, but have devoted themselves to all branches of 
were delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai, the one learning, both secular and sacred. They are not 
committed to writing in the text of the Pentateuch, monks, but belong to the secular clergy, nor do they 
and the other handed down by oral tradition from chant any canonical hours. They are called fathers 
generation to generation. The latter is the Oral of the oratory, because they have no churches in 
La w, and consists of an explanation of the text or which the sacraments are administered, but only 
Written Law. Fiom the time of Moses to the days cliapels or oratories in which they read prayers and 
of the Rabbi Judah, no part of the Oral Law had preach. 

been committed to writing for public use. In every ORBONA, a goddess among tho ancient Romans 
generation the president of the Sanhedrim, or the worshipped at Rome, more especially by parents 
|* prophet of his age, wrote notes for his own private who had been deprived of their children, or were 
use, of the traditions which he had learned from lus afraid of losing them in dangerous illness, 
teacher*. These were collected, arranged, and me- ORCUS. See Hades, Hell, 

thodixed by Rabbi Judah the Holy, thus forming ORDEAL, an appeal to tho judgment of God, 

the MisnKA (which see), a book regarded by the which was often resorted to by the Saxons and Nor- 
Jews with the highest veneration. mans in criminal cases, where, in consequence of the 

ORARION, a vestment worn by a deacon in the insufficiency of the evidence, it was difficult to ascer- 
Greek Church, which, though precisely resembling tain whether the accused was inuooent or guilty, 
the Romish »tolt iu form, is less like it in appearance, In such cases of uncertainty recourse waa had to 
because, instead of being worn in the fashion of a various modes of trial or ordeal. Thus the accused 
scarf, it is thrown only over the left shoulder. was not unfrequently required to sweaf upon a 

ORARIUM. See Stole. copy of the New Testament, and on the relies of the 

ORATORIES. See Proseucil*. holy martyrs, or on their tombs, that he was inno- 

ORATORIO, a Sacred drama set to church mu- cent of the crime imputed to him. He was also 
sic. The most noted of these pieces are Haudel’a obliged to find eleven persons of good reputation 
Messiah and Haydn’s Creation. The name Ora- who should upon oath attest his innocence. These 
torio la believed to have arisen from the circum- twelve oaths were required,—eleven and hk own,— 
stance that sacred musical dramas originated with to acquit a person of the wound of a noble which 
the congregation of the Oratory , and having been drew blood, or laid bare the bone, or broke a Bmb. 
adopted by all the societies of the same foundation, I Sometimes, however, thirty compurgators, as they 
speedily rose into great popularity. At first the Iwere called, appeared on each side. Another mode 
Oratorio seems to have been little more than a rim- pf ordeal frequently resorted to In the Norman 
pie cantata, but in a short time it assumed a drama- wnirta of this kingdom has been already described 
tic form somewhat resembling the Jfyetery of the wider lbs article Battle (Trial by). 

Middle Ages, and is now highly esteemed among juNhe moat ancient form of ordeal, and the soon 
the lovers of sacred music, both in Britain and on est laid acids, was (frohaUy the trill by the cross, 

the Continent. See Mtrsic (Sacked). which Charlemagne charged his sous to use when- 

ORATORY (Let. ante, to prey), a name an* ever disputes should arise among them. It is thus 
ciently given to places of public worship in general described by Dr, Mackay, in Ms ‘Memoirs of Ac¬ 
re being houses of prayer. The name was fa later traordmtry Popular Delations"When a person, 
tunes giveu to smaller or domestic chapels. Oratory accused of any create had declared his innocence ^ 
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ta oath, and appealed to the crow for Us judgment 
tn his favour, he was brought into the drank, be* 
(ore the altar. Hie priests previously prepared two 
stick* exactly She one another, upon one of which 
was carved a figure of the eras*. They were both 
wrapped up with great can and many ceremonies, 
in a quantity of fine wool, and laid upon the altar, 
or on tha who* of the saints. A solemn prayer waa 
then offered up to God, that he would be pleased to 
discover, by the judgment of his holy cron, whether 
the aoonsed person were innocent or guilty. A 
priest then approached the altar, and took up one of 
the Sticks, and the assistants unswathed it reverently. 
If it was marked with the cross, the accused person 
was innocent; if unmarked, he was guilty. It would 
be unjust to assert, that the judgments thus deli¬ 
vered were, in all cases, erroneous; and it would tie 
absurd to believe that they were left altogether to 
chance. Many true judgments were doubtless given, 
and, in all probability, most conscientiously; for 
we cannot but believe that the priests endeavoured 
beforehand to convince themselves by secret inquiry 
and a strict examination of the circumstances, whe¬ 
ther the appellant were innocent or gnilty, and that 
they took up the crossed or uncrossed stick accord¬ 
ingly. Although, to all other observers, the sticks, 
as enfolded in the wool, might appear exactly simi¬ 
lar, those who enwrapped them could, without any 
difficulty, distinguish the one from the other ” This 
species of ordeal was abolished by the Emperor 
Louis the Devout, about a.d 820. The trial by 
Corshed (which see), or the morsel of execration, 
has been already noticed. 

The other kinds of ordeal are thus sketched by 
Mr. Thomson in his ' Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain"The fire-ordeal was extremely an¬ 
cient, since to ' handle hot iron, and walk over fire,' 
as a proof of innocenee, is mentioned in thmftntigone 
of Sophocles, It was ordained for free men, and 
consisted in taking up in the hand, mftiurt, a piece 
ef red-hot iron, weighing from one to tbifee pounds; 
or else by walking unhurt and barefoot, over nine 
red-hot ploughshares, laid at unequal distances; in 
which manner Queen Emma, the mother of Edward 
the Confessor, cleared herself from suspicion of 
familiarity with Alwyit, Bishop of Winchester. The 
ordeal of Odd water, was for eeoris, and was some- 
rimes performed by throwing the accused person 
Into a river or pond; when, if he floated therein 
without any actum of swimming, it ms received as 
anov%noe of his gnOt, hut if ha sunk, be was ao- 
quittfd. Hie trial of hot water, was plunging the 
Imp Wl or arm up to the elbow in boififig water, 
■nd taking oat therefrom a stone weighing from* one 
totfcree pounfe, carrying it the spaoe of nine of the 
- srnssil pemCB’s foot The iron ordeal was stellar 
-,tothb'fcst.to well u to that of fire? sfaws the hot 
iton**toteetniedthe same distance, mii#A 
NfifApf# immediately to be bond ay and 
— MAtTSzM. . — gp thma days, if the 


flesh did not appear fold, (he accused person was not 
considers* guilty. The performance of these trial* 
was attended with considerable oeremony; and 
Aihebtan ordered that dime appealing to them 
should ge three nights before to the prieet who was 
to conduct it, and live only on bread and salt, water 
and herbs. He was to be p r esent atett the masses 
daring the interval, and on the morning of the day 
of trial was to make his offering* and receive the 
sacrament; swearing, that ‘in the Lord with fidl 
folcright, he was innocent both In word and deed, of 
that charge of which he had been accused.* The 
dread of magical artifices, which was so prevalent 
with the Anglo Saxons, was probably the reason 
why most of their corporal trials were performed 
fasting, and by sun rise; but ordeals were prohibited 
both ou fasts and festhals. The fire was lighted 
within the church, into which no person was to enter 
excepting the priest and accused person, nntB the „ 
space were measured out, and the water were boiling 
furiously, in a vessel of iron, copper, lead, or ehty. 
When all was prepared, two men were to enter of 
each side, and to agree that the water waa boiling 
furiously; after which an equal number of persons 
was called in from both parts, not exoesding twelve, 
all fasting, who were placed along the church with 
the ordeal between them. The priest then sprinkled 
them with holy water, of which they were also to 
taste, kiss the Gospels, and be signed with the cross. 
During them rites, the fire was not to be mended 
any more, and if tbe ordeal were by iron, it re¬ 
mained on the coals until the last collect was finished, 
when it was removed to the staples which were to 
sustain it. The extent of the trial appears to have 
been decided by tbe accusation since the ordeal was 
sometimes called anfeaid, or single, when the stone 
or iron was probably only three pounds in weight, 
and when the defendant dipped only his hand and 
wrist in the water; but in other cases the ordeal was 
entitled threefold, when the whole arm was plunged 
into the cauldron, and the iron was to be of three 
pounds weight. Whilst the accused was taking out 
the stone or bearing tbe iron, nothing was to be 
uttered but a prayer to the Deity to discover the 
truth; after which, it was to be left for three daye 
undecided. The ordeal might be compounded for, 
and it has been supposed that there were many means 
even for performing it unhurt; as collusion with the 
priest, the length of ceremony and distance of the 
few spectators, and preparations for hardening tbe 
skin, aided by the short distanoe which the suspected 
person had to bear the iron. 

"In all these esses, if the accused party escaped 
unhurt, he waa of course adjudged innocent; but ff 
it happened otherwise,'he was condemned ns gnilty. 
A thief found criminal by the ordeal, was to 
to death, unless Ms Mlatkns would pay MrJms! 
Trim tin, flti rf-'rrt irfflfif fnnfr smlqjTi towjfUj 
for his good briieviosr. As these trials ton* crigt- 
rally invented to. preserve imowara Into fide* 
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aocusation, under the notion that hsaven weald 
always, miraculously, interpose to protect the guilt¬ 
less, they were called ‘thejudgment of God;’ and 
the word ordeal itself, is derived from a Celtic origin, 
signifying judgment. It was also entitled the ‘ com¬ 
mon purgation,' to distinguish it from the canonical 
one, which was by oath; but both in England and 
in Sweden, the clergy presided at the trial, and it 
was alto performed upon sacred ground. Tlie canon 
law at a very early period, however, declared the 
ordeal to be against that divine command, ‘Thou 
shah not tempt the Lord thy God,’ but in King 
John's time, there were grants to the bishops and 
clergy to use the judgment by fire, water, and iion, 
and it was not until about 1218, that it was abolished 
under Henry Ill." 

In modern heath on nations wo find the ordeal not 
I infrequently in use Thus, among the Hindus, the 
fire-ordeal is known and practised, as appears from 
the following brief extract from Poibes’s ‘Oriental 
Memoirs“ When a man, accused of a capital crime, 
chooses to undergo the ordeal trial, he is closely 
confined for several days, his right hand and arm 
are covered with thick wax-cloth, tied up and sealed, 
in the presence of proper officers, to prevent deceit. 
In the English distnots the covering was always 
sealed with the Company's arms, and the pusonei 
placed under an European guard. At the time fixed 
for the ordeal, a cauldrou of oil is placed over a fire, 
when it boils, a piece of money is dropped into the 
vessel; the prisoner’s arm is unsealed and washed m 
the presence of life judges and accusers. During 
this part of the ceremony the attendant Brahmins 
supplicate the Deity. On receiving their benedic¬ 
tion, the accused plunges his hand into the boiling 
fluid, and takes out the coin The arm is afterwaids 
again sealed up until the time appointed for a re¬ 
examination. The seal is then broken: if no 
blemish appears, the prisoner is declared innocent; j 
if the contrary, he suffers the punishment due to bis 
crime.” 

Among the natives of Noithern Guinea a species 
of ordeal is in use for the detection of witchcraft. 
It goes by the name of the red-water ordeal, the 
red water employed for this purpose being a decoc¬ 
tion made from the inner bark of a large forest tree 
of the mimosa family. The mode in which this or¬ 
deal is practised is thus described by Mr. Wilson: 
“A good deal of ceremony is used in connection 
with the administration of the ordeal. The people 
who assemble to see it administered form themselves 
into a circle, and the pots containing the liquid are 
placed in the centre of the inoloaed space The ac¬ 
cused then comes forward, having the scantiest 
apparel, but with a cord of palm-leavosboasd rjnmd 
hu waist, and seats himself la the centre of thafcfr- 
de. After his accusation Is announced, h ft mfeot« 
formal acknowledgment of all tit* evB ' 

past life, then invokes the name of Qod $jm ti«% \ 
end imprecates his wrath in ease he ■ 


particular crime laid to his dungs. .He then etspe 
forward aud drinks freely of the * red-water.' ft it 
nauseates and causes him to vomit freely, ha suffesa 
no serious iqjary, and is at ones pronounced Inno¬ 
cent. If, on the other hand, it causes vertigo and 
he loses hk self control, it is regarded os evidence Oi 
guilt, and then all sorts of indignities >*»d cruelties 
are practised upon him. A general howl of indigna¬ 
tion rise! from the surrounding spectators. Children 
and others are encouraged to hoot at him, pelt Mm 
with stones, spit upon him, and in many Instances 
he is seised by the heels and diagged through the 
bushes and over rocky places until his body is shame- 
fuQy lacerated and life becomes extinct. Even his 
own kmdied ate required to take part in these cruel 
indignities, and no outward manifestation of grief is 
allowed in behalf of a man who has been guilty of so 
odious a crime. 

“ On the other hand, if he escapes without mjuty, 
his character w thoroughly purified, and he stands on 
a better footing in society than lie did before he 
submitted to the ordeal After a few days, he is 
decked out in bis best robeB, and, accompanied by 
a large train of friends, lie enjoys a sort of triumphal 
procession over the town where be hves, receives the 
congratulations of bis friends, and the community in 
general; and not unfrequeutly, presents are sent te 
him by friend* from neighbouring villages. After 
all this is over, he assembles the principal men of 
the town, and arraigns his accusers before them, 
who, in their turn, must submit to the same ordeal, 
or pay a huge fine to the man whom they attempt * 
to injure." A similar process is followed in Southern 
Guinea fin the detection of witchcraft. 4t the 
Gabun the root used is called Nkazya (which see). 

The natives on the Gram Coast have anothet 
| spades of ordeal, called the “hot oil ordeal,” which 
is used to detect potty thefts, and in cases where 
women are suspected of infidelity to their husbands 
The suspected person is required to plunge the hand 
into a pot of boiling oil. If it is withdrawn without 
pain, he u innocent. If he suffers pain, he » guilty, 
and fined or punished as the case may require. 

The ordeal seems not to have been altogether 
unknown among the ancient Greeks and Homans. 
Thus in the Antigone of Sophocles, in a passage to 
which we have already alluded, the poet speaks of 
persons 11 offering, in proof of innocence, to grasp the 
burning steel, to walk through fire, and take their 
solemn oath, they knew not of the deed." Pliny 
also, speaking oS a feast which the anci e nt Homans 
celebrated annually in honour of the tun, eboerves 
that the priests, who wen to be of tbs &ttQy of the 
HirjRans, danced on tills oMudoa bore&ot on tarfr 
Ins; opal* without bnMogfihataiabmii which is e#i- 
titl^aaatiu^mit^lbaffRyorded. It was from 
HMi ora nitifms, however, particularly the 
mSmsk^kim, tfefit W wraafl was atest prebabfy 
■derived end Hetmans. It writ 

-anotianaa frsfaad >ik ridhSa law in mom 
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KB,«term used 4 «m tin# to denote tire 
Ida of » monastic institution, but afterwards em¬ 
ployed to signify the several monasteries living under 
the same nue. 

ORDERS, one of the eevea eaenmeats «t tire 
Church of Rome. It refers to tin consecration of 
title different orders of office-bearers in tin church. 
Of them in tbe Romm Mmnkf there are aeren,— 
porters or door-keeperi, readers, otnbtft acolytes, 
subdaaooas, deocona, and priests. To time some 
add «n eighth, tin order of bishops j other*, how* 
ftwer, consider it net aa a distinct order, but as a 
higher degree of the priesthood. The original node 




ef ears j have bent simple, ministers and deacons 
having bsen ordained by prayer and the imposition 
of hands. In process of time vaiions additional 
oernnoniwi name to be introduced. In tba Church 
01 H me t.ie plan was adopted of delivering to a 
pn * the sacred vessele—Uie paten and the ehalioe 
—and accompanying this action with certain words 
which authorise him to celebrate mas*, and offer 
sacrifice to God. In the ordination of a priest, tire 
matter is thWessels which ere delivered to him, and 
the form is the pronouncing of then words, “Take 
thou authority to offer np sacrifices to God, and to 
celebrate masses both for the dead and for the liv- 
fog, in the name of the Father, and of the Sou, and 
of the Holy Ghost” 

ORDERS. See Osbihation 
ORDERS (Mcwabtjc) See Mowachibm. 
qI&TBABII, a party of Cathambtb (which 
lea), hi the seventh and following centuries, who 
taughftthat a Trinity first began to exist at the birth 
of Cbrat. lire man Jeans became Son of God by 
hi# recenttou of tho Word oomaiuniosted to him, 
and he was the eon of Mary, not in a corpeyesl but 
in ft spiritual sense, being bom of her in a spiritual 
manner, by the communication of the Word, and 
Whan, by the preaching of Jesus, others were at¬ 
tracted, the Holy Ghost bogus to exist. The most 
important -ftf the peculiar doctrines mabitaifted by 
*hfo sect tte Mum noticed by Seamier ; « According 
doctrine, Iftpeatsoce must have respect not 
jfegMtee, but «fot of ellto that oondrion 
l that foil foam God, which preceded 
tin time. Thfo#th$«m*aon»«* of 
emGndfOf the brtraid estrangement 
aete^ftcft^^^teneraveteion 
' the only foundfttioa $f true 
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principalu, the principal Spirit, Th«y.tetiffti% 
threefold judgment, Ann, the expulsion of tbftfttifW 
t*te souls from heaven; second, that which «i|. 
with the appearanee of Christ; third and Ifttt, Urban 
Christ shall raise his redeemed to that high# SOB®* 
tion which » designed foi them. This »h» rftgftHfoti 
as the final consummation, when the souls shell hft ' 
reumted with the spuits and with the higher etgtai 
tiiey liad left behind them in heaven. This w»tirifir 
resurrection.” Hie whole system of the Qt&btiru 
indicates their eonneotion with a Jewish theology, 
and in farther confirmation of this view of their doc* 
trines, it may be stated, that they attached ft peOttUftt 
value to the apocryphal hook tailed the Ascension 
of Isaiah, when in fact the germs of many of tWr 
opinions are to bo found. 

ORDINAL, the book which contains the forms 
observed in the Church of England for the write# 
tton and consecration of bishops, priests, and daft* 
cons. It was prepared m the time of Edward the 
Sixth, and confirmed at tbe same time by the autho* 
nty of Parliament. 

ORDINANCES (Holy), institutions of Divtee 
authority to he observed by the Christian church in 
all ages Those nte* and ceremonies which am not 
sanctioned by the Word of God, being of ttiefoly 
human appointment, are not entitled to the name Of 
Holy Ordinances. 

ORDINANCES (The Thimten) See Teles* 

UHVTAHOA. 

ORDINARY, a term used ui Lngland to denote ft 
person who has ecclesiastical jurisdiction, of course j 
and of common right, m opposition to persons who j 
are extraordinarily appointed Ordinary was a trite j 
anciently given to aiohdeacons 

ORDINATION, tho act of setting apart to the > 
holy office of the raiuiatry The method of ordfoo* j 
tion or appointment to tbe office of a it-ligious teacher [ 
in the Christian church, was derived not from apy % 
of the Levities! institutions, but rather iron tire ft# * 
dinanoes of the synagogue as they were enretltitted v . 
after the Babylonish captivity. Aoendiftg ya 8s^\ 
den and Vitnaga, tbe presidents and readers of tire, .1 
synagogue wars *t first set apart to tiute efiteft mM 
^twlemn. i mp os iti o n of hands. AtftMti«tfigete|^ 

hJim# ftf ir n B TO t i— m to be dhi w 
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8) M laving been practised in the consecration of 
flit Jewish priests end high-priests. 

The first instance on record of the ordination of 
oAee-betrer* in the Christian Church, is that of the 
■even deacons at Jerusalem in Acts vi. 1—7. Though 
the office to which these men were appointed had 
reference to the secular and financial arrangements of 
the church, it is worthy of notice, that even to this 
office they were set apart by prayer and the imposi¬ 
tion of hands. Various other passages of the New 
Testament give an account of the ordination of Chris¬ 
tian teachers and office-bearers. Among these may 
be mentioned Acts xiii. 1—4; xiv. 23 , 1 Tim iv. 
14; v. 22; 2 Tim. i. 6, in all of which three particu¬ 
lars are laid down as included in the ceremony of or¬ 
dination—fluting, prayer, and the laying on of hands. 

It has been the invariable practice m every age of 
the church to observe some solemn ceremonies in 
setting apart any man to the sacred functions of the 
ministry; and in the most ancient liturgies, both of 
the Eastern and the Western chuiches, are found 
certain special forms of ordination. Nor has the ob¬ 
servance of the rites of ordination been confined to 
ond section of the Christian church, but it haa ex¬ 
tended to all denominations of Christians, and even 
to schismatics and heietioa. And while the min¬ 
istry of the woid has always been deemed a pecu¬ 
liarly sacred office, and ordination to tbe ministry a 
solemn transaction, every precaution waa used in 
the ancient church to prevent unworthy pereons 
from intruding themselves rashly into the ministerial 
office. Certain qualifications, accordingly, were re¬ 
garded as indispensable in the candidate for ordina¬ 
tion. Thus it was necessary that any one who wished 
to take upon himself the sacred functions should be 
of a certain specified age. The rules by which the 
canonical age for ordination were regulated in the 
early Christian Church, were, no doubt, derived from 
the Jewish economy; the age of twenty-five re¬ 
quired for the Levites being adopted fordeacona, 
and that of thirty years required for priests being 
adopted for presbyters and bishops. In the Apos¬ 
tolical Constitutions we find fifty yean prescribed 
M tho age for a bishop, but no long time seems to 
have elapsed when it was reduced to thirty. Nay, 
even eases occurred in which individuals, probably 
of eminent qualifications, were raised to tbe episco¬ 
pal dignity at an earlier age than even thirty. Jus¬ 
tin alleges the lowest age for a bishop to be thirty- 
five yean. The Roman bishops, Btridus and. 
Zosimus, required thirty years for a deacon, thitty- 
fiva for a presbyter, and forty-five for a bishop, the 
Council of 'Dent fixed the age forsdaecen at twenty- 
three, and that for a priest at twenty-five. Chridnfa 
were sometimes appointed to the office 'Of raadafe hot 
by the laws of Justinian nOne won to be ap p oin ted 
to tliat office under twelve yean of age. 
for subdeacons, aodyths, mid other Inferior etBroilir 
varied, ranging at diffluent times from fW jflO tt 
twenty-fi\e. ' , 


Every oandidate for ordination was required to on- 
dergo a strict examination in regard more eepsefrfly 
to his frith, but also to hi* morals and hie weriS ¥ 
condition. The conduct of the examination whs m- 
trueted chiefly to the bishops, but it waa held Im 
public, and the people were Allowed to take a part 
in it, while their approval of the oandidate was 
equally requisite with that of the bishop. That the 
people might have full opportunity of making in¬ 
quiry into die character and qualifications of the 
candidates their names were published. By a law 
of Justinian each candidate was required to give a 
written statement of his religiouswpinions in his own 
hand-writing, and to take a solemn oath against si¬ 
mony. It was deemed also, by a council in ton 
beginning of the ninth century, that every candidate 
should go through a course of preparation or proba¬ 
tion previous to his being ordained. 

It was a rule in the early church that no person 
should be ordained to the higher offices without pass¬ 
ing beforehand through the inferioi degrees. This 
arrangement was productive of much advantage, as 
it secured, on the part of every aspirant to the min¬ 
isterial office, the possession of considerable profes¬ 
sional experience, and a familiar acquaintance with 
the whole system of ecclesiastical discipline and 
polity. As a general rule, which, however, admit¬ 
ted of some exceptions, no individual was ordained 
to a ministry to large, but to tbe exercise of the pas¬ 
toral functions in some specified church or locality. 
Non-residence was also expressly discountenanced, 
every pastor being expected to remain within his 
allotted district. The clerical tonsure waa not made 
requisite for the ordained ministry until about the 
end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century. 

In the fourth, and throughout the greater pasted the 
fifth century, it is mentioned in terras of disappro¬ 
bation as unbecoming spiritual persona. 

From the canons of councils, and the testimony 
of many ecclesiastical writers, Episcopalians eon- 
dude that the power of administering the rite of 
ordination was vested in the bishop alone, the pres¬ 
byter being only allowed to assist the bishop in toe 
ordination of a fellow-presbyter. Ordination was 
always requiredtobe performed publicly is the pres¬ 
ence of the congregation, and during too tost four 
centuries there doe* not appear to have been aqf 
stated seasons appointed for toe performance of m 
rite. Afterwards, holrever, ordinations fegfe ;pfrea 
on toe Lord’s day, and usually In e ot i h i p ito with 1 
the celebration of toe Lo(d^E^«t ( Aid , i)M£date 
kneeling before the tabte. 5 ' 

Jt was customary hi early timet for those who 
wete preparing for ordination to oheflwe a sp awn of * 
fluting had pnyn»v The service Jtwrif consist ad i 
efeplyof prayer *hd toe impeririaa wf feaaa^mi , 
ta asAto Mitt ttttuftkmd -W tiuiM Aft ^to s nt tMV f 

from the comnsni koposfcm of hmdfat tpfriWfr, * 
eoHferaatfem, aid tfedutioo. fig wMarioa w a g fra 
nretom to toft mto eenturt. -«f tokfUttfeahatf " 


























be thereto licenced by the bichop himself,’ The 
' Ordination Service in the cbm of a priest differs in 
tome measure from the service which admits to the 
order of deacon. Several of the presbyters present, 
as well as the bishop, lay their hands simultaneously 
on the head of every candidate, and the bishop says 
—< Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work 
of a Priest in the Church of God, now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose 
sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven; and whose 
sins thou dost retain they are retained; and be thou 
a faithful dispenser of the Word of God, and of his 
holy Sacraments: In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ And 
then, delivering to each one a Bible, he adds—‘Take 
thou authority to preach the Word of God, and to 
minister the holy Sacraments in the congregation 
where thou ehalt be lawfully appointed thereunto.’ 
When once ordained a presbyter, lie is competent 
to take any duty, and to hold any kind of prefer¬ 
ment short of a bishopric, within the pale of the 
Church of England." A person must be twenty- 
three years of age before lie can be ordained deacon; 
and twenty-four before he can be ordained priest, 
and thus he permitted to administer the Lord's Sup¬ 
per. The times of ordination in the Church of Eng¬ 
land are the four Sundays immediately following the 
Ember weeks; being the second Sunday iu Lent, 
Trinity Sunday, and the Sundays following the first 
Wednesday after tiie 14th of September, and the 
18th of December. These are the stated times, but 
ordination may take place at any time which the 
bishop may appoint. 

In countries where Lutheranism has a regular 
establishment, only the general superintendent, or at 
least • superintendent, performs the rite of ordination; 
yet the Lutheran church allows this power also to 
ail other olergymen. The manner in which the Lu¬ 
therans ordain their ministers is as follows: “ When 
a student of divinity has finished his course of theo¬ 
logical studies, he applies to the consistory of his 
native district for admission to a theological exami¬ 
nation ; which is never refusod him, except for very 
important reasons. Such theological examinations 
an held by every consistory once, or if necessary 
twice, every year; and in each one of them seldom 
fewer than ten students are examined in the originals 
both of the Old and How Testament, in Divinity, in 
Christian Morals, in Ecclesiastical History, in Com¬ 
position, and Catechising Children; and, in some 
countries, also in Philosophy, and the Ecclesiastical 
Law. The examination in the theoretical sciences 
is conducted in the Latin language. Those who 
have acquired a sufficient knowledge of the different 
theological sciences, obtain a olaim for an eccleoias- ’ 
tical preferment. When a candidate is presented to. 
a living, he is again examined, to ascertain if be has 
continued his theological studies linos ha has be** rt* 
eelved into the number of candidates for themiautty; 
(fe many cases, however, an exception is made to wr■ 


rule;) and if a Second time he prove worthy of the 
ministry, he a solemnly ordained by the general 
superintendent of the country or district, assisted by 
at least two other clergymen, in the church of which 
he becomes the minister; and at the same time he 
is introduced to his future congregation. Whoever 
has been thus ordained, may asceud to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity, without undergoing any other 
ordination." 

Episcopalians deny the right of presbyters to or¬ 
dain, alleging that such a right belongs exclusively 
to bishops. But, in opposition to episcopal ordina¬ 
tion, Presbyterians are accustomed to urge that 
Timothy is expressly declared in 1 Tim. iv. 14, to 
have been ordained by the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery; and further, that in Scripture lan¬ 
guage bishopa and presbyters are identical. Be¬ 
sides, from ecclesiastical history we learn, that in tiie 
church of Alexandria presbyters ordained even their 
own bishops for more than two hundred yeara in 
the earliest ages of Christianity. In Presbyterian 
churches, accordingly, the power of ordination rests 
in the presbytery, and the service consists simply of 
prayer and the imposition of hands. It has been 
supposed by some, that the laying on of hands in 
ordination had exclusive reference to the communs 
cation of extraordinary gifts, and therefore ought 
now to bo dispensed with, such gifts having ceaaed. 
Under the influence of such views, the Church of 
Scotland, at an early period of its history, discarded 
this symboiio rite, and hence in the First Book of 
Discipline we find this passage, “ Albeit the apostles 
used the imposition of bands, yet seeing the miracle 
is ceased, the usitig the ceremony we judge not to be 
nocessaiy." Such an idea, however, prevailed only 
for a time, and the imposition of hands came to bo 
regarded as an essential part of the rite of ordination. 
Among the Wesleyan Methodists ordination is vested 
in the General Conference, and the ceremony con¬ 
sists of a solemn service with imposition of bands. 
The Congregationaliste consider ordination to be 
simply a matter of order, completing and solemnising 
the entrance of the minister on his pastoral engage¬ 
ments; hence, in this denomination of Christians, 
the church officers, whether pastors or deacons, are 
dedicated to the duties of their office with special 
prayer and by solemn designation, to which most 
of the churches add the imposition of hands by those 
already in offiae. In the view of the Cougtega- 
tionalists the pastoral tie is considered as resting, in 
subordination to the Great Bead of the Church, on 
the call of the church members, sad ordination is 
•imply the formal recognition of the tie thus formed. 
Thu view of the matter ia diametrically opposed to 
the doctrine of the Bearish church, which regarda 
orders as a holy sacrament, conveying an indklu&i 
cbasactkh (which see), flowiag down by regular 
mtoeession ftom thOapbeUee. 

ORDINATIQN FASTS. See Era* Days. 

OREADE3 (fjhr. ones, a mountain), nymphs whs . 
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were believed by the ancient Greeks to preside over 
mountains end grottoes, 

OREBITES, e party of the Hussites (which see). 

OREITHYIA, one of the Nereids (which see). 

ORGAN. See Musto (Sacred). 

ORGIES. See Mysteries. 

ORIENTAL CHURCHES. See Eastern 
Churches. 

0R1GENISTS) the followers of Ovigen, one of 
the most celebrated of the Christian fathers. He 
was a native of Alexandria in Egypt, having been 
bom there in A. D. 185. From his father Leonides, 
who was a devoted Christian, he received a liberal 
aud thoroughly Christian education, and having 
early become a subset of divine graoe, he manifested 
so warm an attachment to sacred tilings, that his 
pious parent was wont to thank God who had given 
him such a son, and would often, when the boy was 
asleep, uncover his breast, kissing it as afemple where 
the Holy Spirit designed to prepare his dwelling. 
In studying the Word of God, Origen insensibly 
imbibed, probably from constitutional temperament, 
a preference for the allegorical over the natural 
method of interpretation. At first, indeed, this ten¬ 
dency was chocked rather than encouraged, but 
through the influence of the Alexandrian school, 
and more especially of Clemens, oue of its earliest 
teachers, be became an allegorist of an extreme 
character. And beaides, his opinions were consider¬ 
ably modified by his attendance on the lectures of 
Ammonius Saocas, the teacher of Plotinus, who 
founded the aehool of the'Neo-Flatonists. From this 
date commenced the great change in the theological 
tendency of Origeu’s mind. He now set himself to 
examine ail human systems, and only to hold that 
fast as the truth which he found after severe and 
: mpartial examination. To arrive at a more in¬ 
timate acquaintance with the sacred writings, he 
studied the Hebrew language after he had reached' 1 
the age of manhood. 

The talents and attainments of Origemiuf a theo¬ 
logian led to his appointment to the office of a 
catechist at Alexandria. His opportunities of use¬ 
fulness were thus much extended. Multitudes re¬ 
sorted to him for religions instruction, and directing 
his attention chiefly to the more advanced catechu¬ 
mens, he gave public lectures on the various sys¬ 
tems of the ancient philosophers, pointing out the 
utter inadequacy of human learning and speculation 
to satisfy the religious wants of man, thus leading 
nts beams gradually to the inspired writings as the 
only source of all true knowledge of divine tilings, 
(hie gnat object, both, of his oral lectures and his 
. pohUshed works, was to counteract the influence ofthe 
Gnostics, who bed succeeded in perverting tin views 
>f many Christians. But in exposing Cbeervon of 
*■ otherc, Origen himself incurred the dhaigs of haresy. 
Cuomiing tin doctrines of the Platonic system with 
fliOtepf (™«eshity, he tan, in some rf his writings 
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consequence was, that Demetrius, the bishop of 
Alexandria, prohibited him from exercising the office 
of a public teacher, and drove him to the resolution 
of quitting his native oily, and taking refuge with 
his friends at Caaarea in Palestine. The persecu¬ 
tions of Demetrius, however, followed him even 
there. A numerous synod of Egyptians having been 
summoned, Origen was declared as a heretic, and 
exchtded from the communion of the church. A 
doctrinal controversy now commenced between tiro 
opposite parties. The churches in Palestine, Ara¬ 
bia, Phoenicia, and Achaia espoused the cause id 
Origen; the Church of Rome declared against him. 

During the residence of Origen in Palestine, he 
was ordained as a prosbytor at Cawarea, and be¬ 
sides his clerical duties, he employed himself in 
training a number of young men to occupy the im¬ 
portant position of church-teachers. Here also he' 
wrote several of his literary productions, and 
maintained an active correspondence with the 
most distinguished theologians in Cappadocia, Pa¬ 
lestine, and Arabia. In the course of the per¬ 
secution of the Christians by Maximin the Thra¬ 
cian, Origen was compelled frequently to change hia 
place of residence, and for two years he was con¬ 
cealed in the house of Juliana, a Christian virgin, 
employing himself in the emendation and improve¬ 
ment of the text of the Alexandrian version of the 
Old Testament. Availing himself of the leisure 
which his retirement afforded, he succeeded in com¬ 
pleting his great work, the IIkxapla (which see) 
Under the reign of the Emperor Oordian, In A. D. 
238, be returned once "lore to Csssarea, and resumed 
his earlier labours, throughout the rest of his life 
he continued with indefatigable ardour to prosecute 
his literary and theological pursuits. In the Decisn 
persecution he was thrown into prison, and subjected 
to torture, but he was not ashamed to confess his 
Lord. At length, worn out by his labours and suf¬ 
ferings, he died about A. d. 254, in the seventieth 
year of his age. 

The opinions of Origen were maintained with seal 
after his death by many of his disciples. In Egypt 
there now existed two opposite parties of Origenista 
and Anti-Origenists. In the fourth centuty they 
appear again, chiefly among the Egyptian monks, un¬ 
der the names of A nihro^imnorphitei and Origenuti. 
Oue of the most eminent of tho followers of Origen 
was Gregory Thaumaturgus or the Wonder-worker, 
who was chiefly instrumental in spreading Origmdrt 
opinions in the fourth century, and through his 
ceatous labours Christianity became widely diffused 
in Pontus. The writings of Origen, however, formed 
the chief source of the extraordinary influence which 
tine distinguished man' exercised over some of (he 
most eminent church-teacher* of the Best, mnoug 
whom may be mentioned Eusebius of CseaareA, Gltt 
gory of Nastansen, Basil of Cauaret, and Gregory 
of Nyesa. Origan, indeed, ben the seme rotation 
to the theological development of the fatten 
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t, that the great Augustin bore to the West- 
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'2}rhe chief chnraoteristic of the Origenistic school 
«u a strong desiro to extract from the Sacred 
Writings a mystics! meaning, and thus they too often 
fell into the error of losing sight altogether of their 
historical sense, and even rejecting it as untrue. But 
the principal heresies with which they were charge- 
able were derived from the work of Origen 1 On 
Principles,’ a work which was pervaded throughout 
by doctrines drawn from the writings of the Greek 
philosophers, especially those of Plato. Some have 
even accused this speculative writer of having 
given origin to the Arian heresy. His views of the 
Trinity, it must be admitted, were such as were likely 
to afford too much ground for such a charge. He 
seems to have distinguished the substance of the 
Father from that of the Son, to have affirmed the in¬ 
feriority of the Holy Spirit to the Son, and oven to 
have regarded both the Son and the Spirit as crea¬ 
tures. He held the pre-existence of human souls, 
that is, their existence before the Mosaic creation, if 
not from eternity; and that in their pre-existent 
state they were clothed in ethereal bodice suited to 
their peculiar nature and condition. He taught that 
souls wore doomed to inhabit mortal bodies in this 
world as a punishment for faults committed in their 
pre-existent state. lie maintained that the human 
soul of Christ was created before the beginning of 
the world, and united to the Divino Word in a state 
of pristine glory. He alleged, also, that at the re¬ 
surrection mankind shall lay aside the gross mate¬ 
rial bodies with which tiiey are clothed in this world, 
and shall be again clothed with refined ethereal bo¬ 
dies. Origen appears to have lieen a llestorationut, 
believing that after certain periods of time the lost 
souls in hell shall be released from their torments 
nnd restored to a now state of probation; and that 
the earth, after the greAt conflagration, shall become 
habitable agAln, and be the abode of men and other 
animals. This process of alternate renovation and 
destruction he supposed would lost throughout eter¬ 
nal ages. 

Towards the close of the fourth century a strong 
party gradually arose which violently opposed the 
doetrinee of Origen. At the head of this party 
stood Epiphanius of Palestine, who, in his woritB, 
openly declared Origen to be a heretic, and demand¬ 


ed of the leaders of the Alexandrian school in Pa¬ 
lestine to support his views. This called forth Rufi- 
rins, who, to spread the fame of Origen in the West, 
and at the same time to vindicate him from the 
charge of heresy, published a translation of Origen's 
work 1 On Principles,* into the Latin language, alter¬ 
ing such passages as had been objected to, and ren¬ 
dering them as far as possible agreeable to the ortho¬ 
dox opinions. Tn A. o. 999 Theophilns,, bishop of, 
Alexandria, who had at one time been an admire* of 
Origen, passed a sentence of condemnation upon hi*, 
memory, and was sanctioned in his decision’hy the 


Roman Church. The monks who favoured Origen 
ho loaded with abuse, but they found a kind protec¬ 
tor in Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople. 

In the sixth century a party of monks in the Ram 
venerated the name bf Origen in coneeqnenoe of the 
relation which his opinions seemed to bear to the 
doctrines of the Monophyaites. This Origenistic 
party, however, met with violent opposition from a 
class of Anti-Origenists, who prevailed upon the 
Emperor Justinian to authorise the assembling of a 
synod in A. D, 541, which formally condemned Ori¬ 
gen and his doctrines, in fifteen canons. This 
condemnation was renewed in the fifth general 
council, which met at Constantinople in A. D. 553, 
and the circumstance that such a decree was passed 
in an oecumenical council had great influence in 
bringing about the more general practice in later 
times, of treating Origen as a heretic. 

ORIGINAL ANTIBURGIIEItS, the name 
usually given to a small body of Christians which 
seceded in 1806 from the General Associate (Anti- 
btugher) Synod in Scotland. The occasion of this 
secession was what is generally known by the name 
of the Old and New Light Controversy, which chiefly 
turned upon the question as to the power of the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion. On this sub¬ 
ject the early Secedera strongly adhered to what is 
commonly termed the Establishment principle. In 
course of time, however, a change began to manifest 
itself in the opinions of a portion of the Secession 
body, who were disposed to doubt tlie expediency 
and Scriptural authority of National Establishments 
of religion. The subject came at length to be 
openly agitated in the General Associate Synod in 
1793, and from that date New-Light or Anti-Estab¬ 
lishment principles made rapid progress in the body. 
Tlie alarming extent, however, of the change which 
had taken place in the views of the Antibuigher 
section of the Secession on the subject of civil 
establishments of religion, did not become fully ap¬ 
parent until a new Secession Testimony, under the 
name of “ The Narrative and Testimony,” was laid 
before the synod at its meeting in 1793. This docu¬ 
ment differed in several important particulars from 
the Original Testimony, but chiefly on the question 
as to the power of the civil magistrate in matters of 
religion. Tear after year the subject waa keenly 
discussed, and it was not until 1804 that the "Nar¬ 
rative and Testimony” was adopted by the General 
Synod. A small number of members, however, 
headed by Dr. Thomas M'Grie, protested against the 
New Testimony as embodying, in thehr view, im¬ 
portant deviations from the origins! principles of the 
Firlt Secedera. When at length the Narrative and 
Testimony earn* to be enacted as a term of commu¬ 
nion, Dr. MOrie, and the brethren who adhered to 
his sentiments, felt that it was difficult for them eon-, 
scientioualy to remain in communion with the synod. 
'They were most reluctant to separate from theft 
brethren, and, aeoordingly, they retained theirposi- 
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tioo in connection frith-the body for two yean after 
the New Testimony had been adopted by the aynod. 

At length the four brethren, Meatn. Bruce, 
Aitken, Hog, and M'Crie, finding that they could 
no longer oontent themaelvea with mere unavailing 
proteata agalnat the doinga of the aynod, aolemnly 
aepanted from the body, and constituted themaelvea 
into a presbytery, under the designation of the Cim- 
ttitutional Associate Pmibytery. But though they 
had thus taken this important step, they did not 
consider it prudent to make a public announcement 
of their meeting until they liad full time to publish 
the reasons for the course they bad adopted. But 
as they did not affect secrecy in the matter, intelli¬ 
gence of the movement reached the General Asso¬ 
ciate Synod, then sitting in Glasgow, which accord¬ 
ingly, without the formalities of a legal trial, deposed 
and excommunicated Dr. M'Crie. 

The points of difference between the Original 
Secession Testimony, and the “ Narrative and Tes¬ 
timony” which led to the secession of the four Pro¬ 
testers, and the formation of the Constitutional 
Associate Presbytory, cannot be better stated than 
in the following extract from the explanatory Address 
which Dr. M'Crie delivered at the time to his own 
congregation: “The New Testimony expressly asserts 
that the power competent to worldly kingdoms is to 
be viewed as ' respecting only the secular interests 
of society,' the secular interests of society only, in 
distinction from their religious interests. It is easy 
to see that this principle not only tends to exclude 
nations and their rulers from all interference with 
religion, from employing their power for promoting 
a religious reformation and advancing the kingdom 
of Christ, but also virtually condemns what the 
rulers of this land did in former times of reformation, 
which the original Testimony did bear witness to as 
a work of God. Accordingly, this reformation is 
viewed all along through the now papers as a mere 
ecclesiastical reformation; and the laws made by a 
reforming Parliament, Ac., in as far as-they recog¬ 
nised, ratified, and established the reformed religion, 
are either omitted, glossed over or explained away. 
In the account of the First Reformation, the aboli¬ 
tion of the laws in favour of Popery is mentioned, 
but a total and designed silence is observed respect¬ 
ing all tbe laws made in favour of the Protestant 
Confession and Discipline, by which the nation, in 
its most public capacity, stated Itself on the side; of 
Christ’s cause, and even the famous deed of civil 
constitution, settled on a reformed fdbting in 1692, 
fa buried and forgotten. The same thing fa observ¬ 
able in the account of tbe Second Reformation. 
On one occasion it to Mid that tbe king ‘gave his 
consent to such acts as wen thought necessary, for 
assuring tl» civil and religious ri^t of the nation}’ 
without saying whether this warn right«'wrong. 
But all tbe other laws of the reforming PsrBanumts 
Anting tjhftt period, which were specified end ap¬ 
proved in the former papers of the Sec ession, and 


even the settlement of the civil constitution in 1049, 
which has formerly been considered as the crowning 
part of Scotland’s Reformation and liberties, is passed 
over without mention or testimony. Even that 
wioked act of the Scottish Parliament after the Re¬ 
storation ofTharles IT., by which all tbe laws estab¬ 
lishing and ratifying the Presbyterian religion and 
covenants were rescinded, fa passed over in its 
proper place in the acknowledgment of sins, and 
when it is mentioned, is condemned with a reserve; 
nor was this done inadvertently, for if the Presby¬ 
terian religion ought not to have been establtohed by 
law, it is not easy to condemn a Parliament for re¬ 
scinding that Establishment. 

“Another point which lias been in controversy, 
is the national obligation of the religious covenants 
entered into in this land. The doctrine of the new 
Testimony is, that' religious covenanting is entirely 
an ecclesiastical duty;' that persons outer into it 
' as members of the Church, and not as members of 
the State;' that 'those invested with civil power 
have no other concern with it tliAn as Church mem¬ 
bers;' and accordingly it restricts the obligation of 
the covenants of this land to persons of all ranks 
only in their spiritual character, and as Church 
members. But it cannot admit of a doubt, tliat tbe 
National and Solemn League and Covenant were 
national oaths, in the most proper sense of the word; 
that they were intended as such by those who framed 
them, and that they were cutered into in this view 
by the three kingdoms; the civil rulers entering into 
them, enacting them, and setting them forward in 
their public capacity, as well as the ecclesiastical. 
And the uniform opinion of Presbyterians, from the 
time that they were taken, has been, that they are 
binding in a national as well as an ecclmastical point 
of view. I shall only produce the testimony of one 
respectable writer (Principal Forrester): 'The bind¬ 
ing force (says he) of these engagements appears in 
the subjects they affect, as, jfrst, Our Church in her 
Representatives, and in their most public capacity, 
the General Assemblies in both nations; tecond, Tbe 
State Representatives and Parliaments. Thus, all 
assurances are given that either civil or ecclesiastical 
laws can afford; and tbe public faith of Church and 
State is plighted with inviolable ties; so that they 
must stand while we have a Church or State in 
Scotland; both as men and as Christians, as mem¬ 
bers of tbe Church and State, under either a reli¬ 
gious or civil consideration, we stand hereby invio¬ 
lably engaged; and not only Representatives, but 
also the Incorporation (or body) of Church and 
State, are under the same.' On this broad ground 
have Presbyterianf stated the obligation of tbe Cove¬ 
nants of this land. • And why should tbey not? 
Why should we seek to narrow their obligation? 
Are we afraid that these lands should be too closely 
bound to tbe Lord? If religious covenanting be a 
moral duty, if oaths and vows ere founded in the light 
of nature as well as in the Word of God, why should 
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not men In capable of entering into them, and of being 
bound by them in every character in which they are 
placed under the moral government of God, aa men aud 
aa Christian*, aa rnembora of the Church and of the 
State, whenever thore ia a call to enter into euch 
covenants ah have a respect to all thesf characters, 
as was the case in the covenants of our ancestors, 
which Seceders hare witnessed for and formally re¬ 
newed ? In the former Testimony witness was ex¬ 
pressly home to the national obligation of these 
Covenants. In speaking of the National Covenant, 
it says, ‘By tiiis solemn oath and covenant this 
Icinydom, made a national surrender of themselves 
unto the Lord.’ It declares that the Solemn League 
and Covenant was entered into, and binding upon 
| the three kingdoms—that both of them are binding 
upon the church and lands, and the church and na¬ 
tions ; the deed of civil constitution is said to have 
been settled in consequonce of the most solemn co¬ 
venant engagements, and the rescinding of the law 
in favour of tiie true religion is testified against as 
an act of national perjury. Yet by the new Testi¬ 
mony all are bound to declare, that religious cove¬ 
nanting is entirely an ecclesiastical duty, and binding 
only on the Church and her members as such; and 
that 1 those invested with civil power have no other 
concern with it hut as Church members.’ Is it any 
wonder that there should be Seceders who canuot 
submit to recoive such doctrine? The time will 
come, when it will be matter of astonishment that 
so few have appeared in sueli a cause, and that those 
who have appeared should be borne down, opposed, 
and spoken against. It is not a matter of small 
moment to restrict the obligation of solemn oaths, 
the breach of which is chargeable upon a land, or 
to explain away any part of that obligation. The 
quarrel of God's covenant is not yet thoroughly 
pled by him against these guilty and apostatising 
innds, and all that have any due sense of the invio¬ 
lable obligation of them, should tremble at touching 
or enervating them in the smallest point.” 

At the request of the brethren, Dr. M'Crie drew 
up and published a paper explanatory of the princi¬ 
ples Involved in the controversy, which had led to 
the breach. This work appeared in April 1807, and 
wae regarded by those who took an interact in the 
subject, as exhibiting a very satisfactory view of the 
principles of the Constitutional Associate Presby¬ 
tery. But however able, this treatise attracted 
little attention at the time, although copies of it 
were eagerly Bought many years after when the 
Voluntary Controversy (which see) engrossed 
much of the public interest. The Constitutional 
Presbytery continued steadfastly to maintain their 
principles, along with the small number of people 
who adhered to them, and from all who sought to 
loin them they required an explicit avowal of ad¬ 
herence to the principles of the Secession as bon- ; 
tained in the original Testimony. For twenty-one 
years the brethren prosecuted their work End held 


fret their principles in much harmony and peace with 
one another, and to the great edification of the flocks 
committed to their care. In 1827 a change took 
place in their ecclesiastical position, a cordial union 
having been effected between the Constitutional Pres¬ 
bytery and the Associate Synod of Protetters, under 
the name of the Associate Synod <f Original Seceders. 
See Orioinal Seceders (Associate Synod of). 

ORIGINAL BURGHERS. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, the ecclesiastical courts of 
both branches of the Secession Church in Scotland 
were engaged from year to year in discussing tw* 
points, which have often formed the subject of angry 
controversy north of the Tweed. The first of these 
points referred to the power of the civil magistrate 
in matters of religion, and the second to the binding 
obligation of the covenants upon posterity. In con¬ 
sequence of the change which the opinions of many 
had undergone on both topics of dispute, the Asso 
date General (Antiburgher) Synod had deemed it 
necessary to remodel the whole of their Testimony, 
—a proceeding which led to the formation of the 
small but important body of Christians noticed in 
the previous article. The Associate (Burgher) Sy¬ 
nod, however, did not proceed so far as to remodel 
their Testimony, but simply prefixed to the Formula 
of questions proposed to candidates for license or for 
ordination, a preamble or explanatory statement net 
requiring an approbation of compulsory measures in 
matters of religion; and in reference to the Cove¬ 
nants admitting their obligations on posterity, with¬ 
out defining either the nature or extent of that obli¬ 
gation. The introduction of this preamble gave rise 
to a violent controversy in the Associate (Burgher) 
Synod, which commenced in 1795, and has been usual- 
! ly known by the name of the Formula Controversy 
The utmost keenness, and even violence, character¬ 
ised both parties in the contention; the opponents 
of the Preamble declaring that it involved a manifest- 
departure from the doctrines of the original standards 
of the Secession, while its favourers contended with 
equal vehemence that the same statements as those 
which were now objected to, had been already given 
forth more than once by (he church courts of the 
Secession. At several successive meetings of Synod, 
the adoption of the Preamble was strenuously re¬ 
sisted, hut at length in 1799 it was agreed to in the 
following terns: “ That whereas some parts of the 
standard-books of this synod have been interpreted 
as flavouring compulsory measures in religion, the 
synod hereby* declare, that they do not require as 
approbation of any such principle from any candidate 
for license or ordination: And whereas a contro¬ 
versy bos arisen among us respecting the nature and 
kind of the obligation of our solemn covenants on 
posterity, whether H bo entirely of the same kind 
upon us as upon our ancestors who swore them, 
the synod hereby declare, that while they hold the 
obligation of oar covenants upon posterity, they do ; 
not interfere with that controversy which has arisen 
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respecting the nature and kind of it, and recommend 
ft to all their members to suppress that controversy 
as tending to gender strife rather than godly edify¬ 
ing." 

The adoption of this Preamble having been de¬ 
cided upon by a huge majority of the synod, Messrs. 
William Fletcher, William Taylor, and William 
Watson, ministers, with ten elders, dissented from 
this decision; and Mr. Willis gave in the following 
protestation, to which Mr. Ebeneser Hyslop and 
two elders adhered: “ 1 protest in my own name, 
and in the name of all ministers, elders, and private 
Christians who may adhere to this protest, that as 
the synod hath obstinately refused to remove the 
Preamble prefixed to the Formula, and declare their 
simple and unqualified adherence to our principles, 1 
will no more acknowledge them as over me in the 
Lord, until they return to their principles." Messrs. 
Willis and Hyslop having thus, in the very terms of 
their protest, decided themselves no longer in counex¬ 
ion with the synod, their names were erased from the 
roll; and all who adhered to them were declared to 
have cut themselves off from the communion of the 
Associate body. Accordingly, on the 2d of October 
1799, the two brethren, who had thus renounced the 
authority of the synod, met at Glasgow, along with 
Mr. William WatBon, minister at Kilpatrick, and 
solemnly constituted themselves into a presbytery 
under the name of the Associate Presbytery. This 
was the commencement of tliat section of the Seces¬ 
sion, familiarly known by the name of “ Old Light," 
or “ Original Burghers." 

In the coarse of the following year, the brethren, 
who had thus separated themselves from the Asso¬ 
ciate Burgher synod were joined by several addi¬ 
tional ministers, who sympathized with them in 
their views of the Preamble, as being an abandon¬ 
ment of Secession principles. Gradually the new 
presbytery increased in numbers until in 1806 they 
had risen by ordinations and accessions to fifteen. 
They now constituted themselves into atyfiod under 
the name iff “ The Associate Synod," but the name 
by which they have usually been known is the Ori¬ 
ginal Burgher Synod. In vindication, as well as ex¬ 
planation, of their principles, they repuhliehed the 
“ Act, Declaration, and Testimony" of the Secession 
Church. They also published, in a separate pam¬ 
phlet, an Appendix to the Testimony, containing “ A 
Narrative of the origin, progress, and consequences 
of late innovations in the Secession; with a Continu¬ 
ation of that Testimony to the present times." 

In ooune of time a union was proposed to be 
effected between the Original Burgher and Original 
Antiburgher sections of the Secession, and with the 
view of acoomphihing an object so desirable, a cor¬ 
respondence was entered into between tire synods of 
the two denominations, committees were appointed, 
and conference* held to arrange tin terms «f union. 
But the negotiations, though continued for some time, 
were fruitless, and tie project of union was abandon¬ 


ed. In 1837 a formal application was made by the 
Original Burgher Synod to be admitted into the com 
munioB of tlie Established Churoh of Scotland. The 
proposal was favourably entertained by the General 
Assembly, and a committee was appointed to con¬ 
fer with a Sbmmittee of the Original Ruigher Synod, 
and to discuss the terms of union, The negotiations 
were conducted in the most amicable manner, and 
the General Assembly having transmitted an over¬ 
ture to presbyteries on tire subject, the union was 
approved, and in 1840 the majority of the Original 
Burgher Synod became merged in the National 
Church of Scotland. A small minority of tire synod 
declined to accede to the union, preferring to main* 
tain a separate position, and to adhere to the Secea 
sion Testimony, still retaining the uame of the Aset 
date or Original Burgher Synod. 

On the 18th May 1842, the small body of Original 
Burghers which remained after their brethren had 
joined the Established Church, was united to the 
synod of Original Secsders , henceforth to form one 
Association for the support of tho covenanted Refor¬ 
mation in these kingdoms, under the name of tin 
Synod of United Original Secsders. It had been 
previously agreed that tho Testimony adopted by 
the synod of Original Scceder* in 1827, with the in¬ 
sertion in it of the alterations rendered necessary by 
the union, were to be held as the Teatimony of the 
United Synod, and made a term of religious fellow¬ 
ship in the body. The Synod of Original Burghers 
was understood to approve of the acknowledgment 
of sins and bond appended to the Testimony, and it 
was agreed to by the Synod of Original Secedors, 
that the question in the formula regarding the bur¬ 
gess-oath should be dropped. On these conditions 
the union was effected, and the Synod of Original 
Burghers ceased to exist. 

ORIGINAL SECEDERS (Associate Synod 
OF.) This body was formed in 1827, by a union be 
tween the Constitutional Associate Presbytery and 
the Associate (Antiburgher) Synod, commonly known 
by the name of Pkotkstebs (which see), from the 
circumstance, that they protested against tho basis 
of union between the two great branches of the Se¬ 
cession in 1820. The articles agreed upon with a 
view to union were drawn up by Dr. M'Crie on the 
one side, and Professor Paxton on the other. The 
Testimony which was enacted as a term of fellow¬ 
ship, ministerial and Christian, in the Associate Sy¬ 
nod qf Original Seceders, was drawn up in the histo¬ 
rical part by Dr. M'Crie, and nowhere do we find a 
more able, luminous, and satisfactory view of the true 
position of the first Seceders, and of their contending* 
for the Reformation in a state of Secession. Dr. 
M'Crie shows that the four brethren who formed the 
first Seceders, though soon after their dead of Sacaa- 
sion they formed themselves into a presbytery on tire 
6th of December 1733, still for some time acted far 
an extrajudicial capacity, and in this capacity they 
issued, in 1734, a Testimony for the pThafriphre d 
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renounced, or an adherence to the Confession of 
Faith, and any part of the standards compiled for 
uniformity iu the former Reformation, so for as these 
are still approved of by the acts of the Church of 
Scotland, and authorized by the laws. In these 
respects we account the Revolution settlement and 
the present laws a privilege, and agree to all which 
the Associate presbytery thankfully expressed in 
commendation of them, in their Testimony, and in 
the Declaration and Defence of thoir principle!) con¬ 
cerning the present civil government. 3. The pro- 
foesiou of religion required by the burgess-oath is of 
a definite kind. If this were not the case, and if it 
referred only to the true religion in the abstract, and 
every swearer were left to understand this according 
to his own views, the oath would not serve the pur¬ 
pose of a test, nor answer the dosign of the tmposer. 
The Romish religion is specially renounced; but 
there is also a positive part iu the clause, speci¬ 
fying the religion professed in this realm, and 
authorized by the laws of the land; while the word 
prtaenily Will not admit of its applying to any 
profession different from that which is made and 
authorized at the time when the oath is sworn. 
4. The profession of the true religion tnado by Be 
coders, agreeing with that which was made in this 
country and authorized by the laws between 1C38 
and 1650, is different from, and in some important 
points inconsistent with, that profession which is 
presently made by the nation, and authorized by the 
laws of the land. The Judicial Testimony finds 
fault with the national profession and settlement 
made at the Revolution, both materially and formally 
considered, and condemns the State for excluding, in 
its laws authorising religion, the divine right of 
presbytery, and the intrinsic power of the church,— 
two special branches of the glorious headship of the 
Redeemer over his spiritual kingdom, and for leaving 
the Covenanted Reformation and the Covenants 
under rescissory laws; while it condemns tl^e Church 
for not asserting tliese important parts of religion 
and reformation^ On these grounds we cannot but 
look upon the religious clause in question as incon¬ 
sistent with the Secession Testimony; and accord¬ 
ingly must approve of the decision of syrtod, con¬ 
demning the swearing of it by Seceders. 6. As that 
which brought matters to an extremity, and divided 
the body, was the vote declaring that all might swear 
that oath, whQe, at the same time, it was condemned 
as unlawful; we cannot help being of opinion, that 
this held out a dangerous precedent to church courts 
to give a judicial toleration or allowance to do wliat 
they declare to be sinful. But provided this were 
tNniMmod j and proper measures taken to jfrevent 
the oath from bong sworn in the body in future; 
and, as the use of the oath has been laid, aside in 
most burghs,—we would hope that such an arrange¬ 
ment may be made, so for as regards this question, 
as wffl be at once honourable to truth, and not hurt- 
Mtoftk oomchmoe of any. With respect to the 


censures which were indicted, and which had no 
small influence in embittering the dispute, we think 
it sufficient to say, that they were transient acts of 
discipline, and that no approbation of them was ever 
required from ministers or people. If any difference 
of opinion as to the nature or effects Of church cen¬ 
sures exist, it may be removed by an amicable con¬ 
ference." 

At the formation of the United Secaaaion Church 
in 1820, by the union of the Associate (Buigher) 
Synod, and the General Associate (Antiburgher) 
Synod, a number of ministers belonging to the hitter 
body protested against the Basis of Union, and nine 
of them formed themselves into a separate court, 
under the name of the Associate Synod. This body 
of Proteatera, as they were generally called, having 
merged themsehea in 1827 in the body which took 
the name of the Synod of Original Seceders, it was 
only befitting that the Testimony then issued should 
speak In decided language on the defects of the Basis 
of Union, which led the Proteatera to occupy a sopa 
rate position. Dr. M'Cric, accordingly, thus details 
the chief points protested against: 

“ 1. The Basis is not laid on an adherence to the 
Covenanted Reformation, and Reformed Principles 
of the Church of Scotland. In seceding from the 
established judicatories, our fathers, as we have seen, 
espoused that cause; declared their adherence to the 
Westminster Standards as parts of the uniformity in 
religion for the three nations; declared the obligation 
which oil ranks in them were under to adhere to 
these by the oath of God, testified ngainst several 
important defects in the Revolution-settlement ol 
religion; and traced the recent corruptions of which 
they complained to a progressive departure from the 
purity attained in the second period of reformation. 
The United Synod, on the contrary, proceeds, in the 
Basis, on the supposition that the Revolution settle¬ 
ment wss faultless: agreeably to it, they receivo the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms, not as 
suboidinato standnids for uniformity for tho three 
nations, but merely (to use their own woids) ‘as the 
confession of our faith, expressive of the sense in 
which we understand the Holy Scriptures;’ they 
exclude entirely from their Basis the Propositions 
concerning church government, and tho Directory 
for public worship, diawn up by the Westminster 
Assembly; and they merely recognize presbytery as 
the only form of government which they acknow¬ 
ledge as founded upon the Word of God, although 
the first seceders, in their Testimony, condemned the 
church at the Revolutiou for not asserting expressly 
the divine right of the preabyterian government 
Besides, the exception which they make to the Con 
fession and Catechisms, is expressed in such a man 
ner as to give countenance to an unwarranted Stigma 
on these standards as leeching persecuting princi¬ 
ples ; and as it was well known that this was offensive 
to not a few, by agreeing to it, they, on the matter; 
perpetuated two divisions in attempting to heal one. 
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“ 2. The testimony to the continued obligation of 
the National Covenant, and the Solemn League, is 
dropped. These deeds aro not so much as named in 
tiie Basis. When the United Synod approve of the 
‘method adopted by our reforming ancestors, for 
mutual excitement and encouragement, by solemn 
confederation and vows to God,’ this never can he 
considered as a recognition of the present and con¬ 
tinued obligations of our National Covenants; and 
still less can we regard, in thia light, tiie following 
declaration, including all they say on the subject: 
— 1 We acknowledge that we are under high obliga¬ 
tions to maintain and promote the work of reforma¬ 
tion begun, and to a great extent carriod on by 
them.’ 

“ 3. Though the morality of public religious cove¬ 
nanting is admitted by the Basis, yet the present 
Reasonableness of it is not assorted; any provision 
made for the practice of it is totally irreconcilable 
with presbyterian principles, being adapted only to 
covenanting on the plan of the Congregationalists or 
Independents, and not for confirming the common 
profession of the United Body; and, in the bond 
transmitted by the General Synod, and registered by 
tiie United Synod, to be taken by those who choose, 
all idea of the renovation of the Covenants of our 
ancestors is set aside, and the recognition of their 
obligation, formerly made, is expunged. 

“ 4. By adopting the Basis, any testimony which 
had been formerly borne against sinful oaths, and 
other practical evils, inconsistent with pure religion, 
aud a scriptural and consistent profession of it, was 
dropped; and all barriors against the practice of 
what is celled free communion, which has become so 
general aud fashionable, are removed. 

“ 6. With respeot to the Burgess-oath, we have 
already expressed our views, and candidly stated 
what we judge the best way of accommodating the 
difference which it occasioned in the Associate Body. 
Of the method adopted for this purpose, in the Basis, 
we shall only say, that while, on the one hand, by 
making no provision for preventing the swearing of 
an oath which has all along been viewed as sinful by 
ono-half of the Secession, it tends to bring all con- 
tendings against public evils, and for purity of com¬ 
munion, into discredit with the generation; so, on 
the other hand, by providing that all in the United 
Body ‘shall carefully abstain from agitating the 
questions which occasioned’ the breach, it restrains 
ministerial and ehrlstian liberty in testifying against 
sin; and, on the matter, absolves the ministers and 
eldors of one of the synods from an express article in 
their ordination-vows.” 

At the meeting of synod in 1828, the Original 
Seceders enacted that all the ministers of their body, 
together with the preachers and atudeats of divinity 
under their inspection, should enter into the Bond 
lor renewing the Covenants, at Edinburgh, on the 
18th of the following September. Tw6 years tbeee- 
afttr the synod authorised a committee .of their 


number to prepare and to publish an Address t\ 
their people on the duty of Publio Covenanting, aa 
on Practical Religion. In 1832, a controversy arose 
in Scotland, which ie usually known by the name oi 
the Voluntary Controversy (which see), and 
which involved important principles touching the 
duty of nations and their rulers to recognise, coun¬ 
tenance, and support the true religion. In the heat 
of the controversy, the Synod of Original Seoeders 
deemed it right to issue an Address on the subject. 
Tills production, entitled ‘ Vindication of the Princi¬ 
ples of the Church of Scotland, in relation to ques¬ 
tions presently agitated,’ was published in 1834. It 
condemned the Voluntary system on various grounds, 
(1) on account of its atheistical character and ten¬ 
dency ; (2) as at variance with sound policy; (3) as 
unacriptural; (4) as directly opposod to one impor 
tant design of supernatural revelation—the improve¬ 
ment of human society; (5) aa striking at the foun¬ 
dation of God’s moral government, so far as regards 
nations or bodies politic. While thus maintaining in 
the strongest and most decided manner the principle 
of Establishments, in opposition to the Voluntary 
principle, the Original Sectders took occasion in the 
course at the same pamphlet to lay down with equal 
distinctness the grounds on which they felt themselves 
excluded from all prospect of an immediate return to 
the communion of the Established Church. “ Our 
objections,” they say, “ to the Established Church of 
Scotland are not confined to her administration: we 
cannot unreservedly approve of her constitution as 
it was established at the Revolution. Though our 
fathers were in communion with that Church, yet 
they, together with many faithful men who died 
before the Secession, and some who continued in 
the Establishment after that event, were all along 
dissatisfied with several things in the settlement of 
religion at the Revolution, and in the ratification of 
it at the union between Scotland and England. The 
first Seceders, in their Judicial Testimony and De¬ 
claration of Principles, specified several important 
points with respect to which that settlement involved 
a sinful departure from a previous settlement of re¬ 
ligion in Scotland (that, namely, between 1638 and 
1660), which they distinctly held forth as exhibiting 
the model, in point of Scriptural parity and order, of 
that reformed constitution to which they sought by 
their contendings to bring back the church iff their 
native land. This Synod occupy the same ground 
with the first Seceders. They are aware that the 
Established Church of Scotland has it not in her 
power to correct all the evils of the Revolution set¬ 
tlement winch they feel themselves bound to point 
out; lfat they cannot wai-rantably quit their position 
«f secession, until the Established Church show a 
disposition to return to that reformed constitution, 
by using meant to comet what is inconsistent with 
it, so £sr as U competent to her, in the use of those 
powers which belong to her as an ecclesiastical and 
independent society under Christ her Head, and by 
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dm application to the State for having those laws 
rescinded! or altered which affect her purity and 
abridge her freedom. It will be found, on a careful 
and candid examination, that a gnat part of the evils, 
in point of admbistntion, which are chargeable on 
the Church of Scotland, may be traced, directly or 
iudinctly, to the defeets and errors cleaving to her 
establishment at the revolution; and as it is her 
duty, so it will be her safety, seriously to conetder 
these, and, following the direction of Scripture and 
the example of our reforming ancestors, to confess 
them before God and seek their removal.” The 
evils to which the document here refers, were chiefly 
the want of a formal recognition of the National 
Covenants, of the Divine Right of Presbytery, and 
of the spiritual independence of the Church. 

The year in which the 'Vindication’ appeared, 
formed an important era in the history of the Estab¬ 
lished Church of Scotland, since from that date com¬ 
menced that line of policy in the General Assembly, 
which resulted at length in the Disruption of 1843. 
It was not to be expected that the Original Seceden, 
feeling, as they did, a lively interest in'every move¬ 
ment of the National Church, could look with indif¬ 
ference on tho crisis of her history upon which she 
was entering. In the following year, accordingly, a 
pamphlet was drawn up,—remarkable as being the 
last production which issued from the pen of the 
venerated Dr. M'Crie—entitled * Reasons of a Fast, 
appointed by the Associate Synod of Original 8e- 
cedera,’ and containing several marked allusions to 
the peculiar circumstances of the Chnrch of Scotland. 
Nor wore Buch allusions inappropriate or unseason¬ 
able. From that period the struggles of the Estab¬ 
lished Church to maintain spiritual independence, 
and to protect the rights of the Christian people 
against the intrusion of unacceptable ministers, be¬ 
came the all-engrossing subject of attention in Scot¬ 
land. The views of the Original Seceden were in 
harmony with those of the majority of the General 
Assembly; and the important proceeding! from year 
to year of that venerable court were watched by 
them with deep and ever-increasing anxiety. At 
length, b 1842, a change took place b the position 
of the Original Seceden, a union having been- formed 
between that body and the Aeeociate. Synod, com¬ 
monly called the Synod of Original Durghen, which 
gave rise to a new denomination, entitled the Synod 
f United Original Seceden. See next article. 

ORIGINAL SECEDERS (Stood of United). 
This body was formed, as we have already seen b 
the preceding article, by the union b 1842 of the 
Synod of Original Burghen with the Synod of Ori¬ 
ginal Seceden . Previous to the completion df the 
union, it had been agreed that the Testimony adopt¬ 
ed by the Synod of Original Seceders in1887, with 
the fneeitjoa b it of several alterations rendered 
: necessary hy the anion, should he taken as the Tes¬ 
timony of the United Synod. One important altera¬ 
tion agreed Id by the Synod of Oifcbal Seeeden 


was, that the question b the formula regarding the 
burgess-oath should be dropped. To understand ths 
position which the United body of Original Secedert 
occupied after the union, it must be borne in mind 
that the Testimony of 1827, which was drawn up in 
its historical part by Dr. M'Crie, was essentially An- 
tiburgher in its whole nature and bearings. This ele¬ 
ment was dropped in the Testimony of 1842, and 
thus the character of the Testimony underwent an 
important change. On this subject the United body 
give the following explanation in the hiatorical part 
of the Testimony of 1842: “ The synod of Original 
Seceden, in their Testimony, published in 1827, 
after stating their reasons for continuing to approve 
of the decision condemning the swearing of the oath 
by Seceden, suggested it as their opinion, that an 
arrangement might be made as to the subject of dif¬ 
ference, which would be st once honourable to 
truth, and not hurtful to the conscience of any. This 
suggestion was readily and cordially mot by the Sy¬ 
nod of Original Burghen, and joint measures were, 
in consequence, adopted, with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing the practicability of such an arrangement. In 
concluding tho negotiation, both parties proceeded 
on the principle, that desirable as union is, if the 
reality of the thing is to be sought, and not the ap¬ 
pearance merely, this will be secured more effec¬ 
tually, and with more honour to truth, by candid 
explanations on the points in question, than by stu¬ 
diously avoiding the agitation of them, a plan which, 
while it makes greater pretensions to charity and 
peace, lays a ground for subsequent irritation and 
dissension. 

" In the course of explanation, it was found that 
the only difference of opinion between tho two bo¬ 
dies related to the exact meaning and necessary 
application of certain terms in the oath, which, as 
the question originally came before the Secession 
courts as a question of pructico, did not appear to be 
an insuperable obstacle to a Scriptural adjustment of 
the dispute. After repeated conferences, it was 
satisfactorily ascertained, that the members of both 
synods were agreed on all points with tho Judicial 
Testimony of the first Seceders, particularly hi its 
approval of the profession of religion made in this 
country, and authorised by the laws between 1888 
and 1650, on the one hand; and in its disapproval 
of the defects in the settlement of religion made at 
the Revolution, on the other. Encouraged by this 
harmony of sentiment as to the great cause of Refor¬ 
mation, so much forgotten and so keenly opposed 
from various quarters in the present time, and feel¬ 
ing deeply the solemn obligations under which they 
in common tie to support and advance that cause 
and the burgess-oath, the original gronnd of separa¬ 
tion. being now, in the providence of God, abolished, 
and both parties having now. for various reasons, 
seen it to be their duty to refrain from swearing that 
oath, should it be re-enacted; the two Synods agreed 
to unite upon the following explanatory declarations 
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and resolutions, calculated, in their judgment, to re* 
more the ban in the way of harmonious fellowship 
uid co-operation, and to prevent, through the bless¬ 
ing of God, the recurrence of any similar difference 
'or the future. 

11 1. That when the church of Christ is in danger 
from adversaries wito hold persecuting principles, or 
who are employing violence or insidious arts to over¬ 
turn it, the legislature of a country may warrantably 
exact an oath from those who are admitted to official 
and influential stations, calculated for the security of 
the true religion; and that, in these circumstances, 
it is lawful and proper to swear. 

“ 2. That no Christian, without committing sin, can 
on any consideration swear to maintain or defend 
any known or acknowledged corruption or defect in 
the profession or establishment of religion. 

11 3. That a public oath can be takon only accord¬ 
ing to the declared nnd known sense of the legisla¬ 
ture or enacting authority, and no person is warrant¬ 
ed to swear it in a sense of his own, contrary to the 
former. 

“ 4. That no church court can warrantably give a 
judicial toleration or allowance to do what they de¬ 
clare to be sinful, or what there is sufficient evidence 
from tho Word of God is sinful.” 

Those who hold high Antiburgher views main¬ 
tain, that the ruling element of the Original Secession 
Testimony of 1827 involves the decision come to by 
the Antiburgher party of tho Secession in 1746, viz. 
that “ those of the Secession cannot with safety of 
conscience, and without sin, swear any burgess-oath 
with the said religious clause, while matters, With 
reference to the profession and settlement of religion, 
continue in such circumstances as at present; and, 
particularly, that it does not agree unto, nor consist 
with, an entering into the bond for renewing onr 
Solemn Covenants." So strongly did the Anti- 
uurgher Synod of that time regard this decision as 
virtually comprehending the whole Secession cause, 
that they declared that the Burghers, who had op¬ 
posed this decision, "had materially dropped the 
whole Testimony among thoir hands, allowing of, 
at least, for a time, a material abjuration thereof." 
TIiub it is plain, that the Antibnrgher Synod mado 
the decision of 1746, in regard to the burgess-oath, 
tho exponent of the Judicial Testimony, as well as 
of the declinature and the act for renewing the cove¬ 
nants. Hence the Original Secedors, in uniting with 
the Original Burghers, and adopting the Testimony 
of 1842, might be regarded as acting in opposition to 
the decision of 1746, which was the ruling and expo¬ 
sitory element of the Testimony of 1827. 

Another peculiarity which diatiqguiahed the Se¬ 
cession Testimony was the formal recognition and 
actual renewing of the eoyenants. To this pecu¬ 
liarity the Original Secession body steadfastly ad-, 
hered, allowing no student to be licensed and no 
probationer to be ordained who had not previously 
'nined tlie bond, or solemnly promised that he woold 


do so, on the very first opportunity that offered. 
The descending obligation of the covenants was 
distinctly maintained accordingly in the Testimony 
of 1827, and the same doctrine ia avowed also by the 
United Original Seceders in their Testimony of 
1842. In this respeot they were only following in 
the steps of the first Seceders, who had no sooner 
broken off their connexion with the Established 
Church of that day than they fell back upon the 
church of a former period, and proceeded to identify 
their cause with thirt of the Reformed Covenanted 
Church, and this they did by actually renewing the 
covenants. By their act relating to this subject 
published in 1743, “ they considered the swearing of 
the bond was called for, and rendered necessary by 
the strong tide of defection from the Reformation 
cause which had set iu," and that by so acting they 
would serve themselves heirs to the vows of their 
fathers. Dr. M'Crie, accordingly, in referring to 
this part of the history of the first Seceders, tells us 
in the Historical Part of the Testimony of 1827 : — 

“ The ministers having entered into the bond, mea¬ 
sures were taken for having it administered to the 
people in their respective congregations; and at a 
subsequent period (1744) they agreed that all who 
were admitted to the ministry should previously 
havejoinodin renewing the covenants, while such as 
opposed or Blighted the duty should not be admitted 
to sealing ordinances.” Thus both the formal recog¬ 
nition aud the actual renewing of the covenants 
came to be necessary terms of fellowship in the 
early Secession Church. The work of renewing the 
covenants had, in the summer of 1744, been gone 
through in only two settled congregations, when a 
stop was put to it by the synod having farced upon 
it the settlement of tho question, " Whether those 
in communion with them could warrantably and con¬ 
sistently swear the following clause in some buigess- 
oaths,—Here I protest, before God and your Lord¬ 
ships, that I profess and allow with my heart, the 
true religion professed within this realm, and author¬ 
ised by the laws thereof." The question involved in 
the swearing of the burgess-oath respected the char¬ 
acter of the Revolution settlement or legally author¬ 
ized profession of religion. It was on this point 
that the Secession body became divided into two con¬ 
flicting synodR. 

From the Testimony nf 1827, it is plain that the 
Original Seceders regarded both the principle end 
practice of covenanting as inherited by them from j 
the first Seceders. Nor does there seem to be any 
material difference between the Testimony of 1827 ! 
and that of the United Original Seceders in 1842, in 
so far as regards the question as to the descending 
obligation of the Covenants. But in the latter Tes¬ 
timony, a clause occurs which seems to Indicate a 
somewhat modified view of the necessity of actually 
renewing the covenants. The clause in question 
runs thus: "It is also agreed that while all proper 
means are used for stirring up and preparing the 
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e doctrine of original *iu ha* been denied by 
heretics of different kind*. Socinian* treat it a* a 
fooliftli and absurd idea. The followers of Pelagius 
maintain, that notwithstanding the results of tlie 
fall, man still retains the power, independently of 
Divine grace, of originating, prosecuting, and con¬ 
summating good work*. (Hod, they allege, gives us 
the ability to believe, but we can exercise the ability 
without farther assistance. This doctrine has been 
revived in our own day by the members of the 
EaangeMcal Union, commonly called Morriumiant. 
Arminians admit that we are born less pure than 
Adam, and with a greator inclination to ein, but in 
so far as this inclination or concupiscence, as it is 
called, is from nature, it is not properly sin. It is 
merely the natural appetite or desire, which as long 
as the will does not consent to it is not sinful. Ro¬ 
manists believing that original sin is takon away in 
baptism, maintain, like the Arminians, that concupi¬ 
scence is not sinful. The apostle Paul, however, 
holds a very different opinion, declaring in the plain¬ 
est language tliat the prOneness to sin is in itsolf 
sinful. Thus in Bom. vii. 7, 8, he says, “ What 
shall we say then? Is the law sin? God forbid. 
Nay, 1 had not known sin, but by the law: for I had 
not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not covet. But sin, taking occasion by the com¬ 
mandment, wrought in me all manner of coucupi- 
scenoe. For without the law sin was dead." 

A keen controversy concerning the nature of origi¬ 
nal sin arose in the sixteenth contury in Germany. 
A party at Jona, led on by Matthias Flacius, endea¬ 
voured to prove that the natural man could never 
oo-operato with the divine influence in the heart, 
but through the working of inimte depravity was 
always in opposition to it. Flacius met with a keen 
opponent in Victorine Strigelins, and a public dis¬ 
putation on the subject of original sin was hold at 
Weimar in 1500. On this occasion Flacius made 
the strong assertion that original sin was the very 
essence of man, language which was believed to im¬ 
ply cither that God was the author of sin, or that 
man was created by the devii. Hence even the 
former friends of Flacius became Ids bitterest oppo¬ 
nents. See SYNERGISTIC CONTRO PERSY. 

ORMUZD, the supremely Good Being, according 
to the system of the ancient Persians, not, however, 
original and underived, but the offspring of illimita¬ 
ble Time. See Abesta, Persians (Reuqion of 
the Ancient). 

ORN1THOMANCY ( ornia-tho *, a bird, and man - 
teia, divination), a species of divination practised 
among the ancient Greeks, by means of buds. See 
Divination. 

ORO, the principal war-god of the pagan native* 
of Polynesia. Such was the delight which be was. 
supposed to have in blood, that Ms priest Required 
every victim offered in sacrifice to be cowed with, 
its own blood in order to its acceptance. . when wri; 
was in agitation a human sacrifice was offered 40 


Oro, the ceremony connected with it being 
fetching the god to preside over the army. Tbe 
image of the god mm brought out; when the victim 
was offered, a red feather was taken from hie person 
and given to the party, who bore it to their com¬ 
panions, and considered it as the symbol of Oro’s 
presence and sanction daring their subsequent pre¬ 
parations. Oro was, in the Polynesian mythology, 
the first son of Taaroa, who was the former and 
father of the gods. He was the first of the fourth 
class of beings worshipped in the Leeward Islands, 
and appears to have been the medium of connexion 
between oelestial and terrestrial beings. In Tahiti 
Oro was worshipped under the representation of a 
straight log of hard casuarina wood, six feet in 
length, uncarved, but decorated with feathers. This 
was the groat national idol of the Polynesians. He 
was generally supposed to give the response to the 
priests who sought to know the will of the gods, or 
the issue of events. At Opoa, which was considered 
oh the birth-place of the god, was the most cele¬ 
brated oraole of the people. 

ORO, the name given in tho Yoruba country ot 
Western Africa to Mumro Jumbo (which see). 

OROMATUAS TIIS, spirits worshipped among 
the South Sea Islanders. They were thought to 
reside in the world of night, and were never in¬ 
voked but by wizards or sorcerers. They were a 
different order of beings from the gods, and were 
believed to be the spirits' of departed relations. 
The natives were greatly afraid of them, and en¬ 
deavoured to propitiate them by presenting offer¬ 
ings. “They seem," says Mi 1 . Ellis in his ‘Po¬ 
lynesian Researches,' “to have been regarded as 
a sort of demons. In the Leeward Islands, the 
chief oromatuas wets spirits of departed warriors, 
who had distinguished themselves by ferocity and 
murder, attributes of character usually supposed to 
belong to these evil genii. Eaoh celebrated tii was 
honoured with an image, through which it was sup¬ 
posed his influence was exerted. The spirits of the 
reigning chiefs were united to this class, and the 
skulls of deceased rulers, kept with the images, were 
honoured with the same worship. Some idea of 
what was regarded as their ruling passion, may be 
inferred from the fearful apprehensions constantly 
entertained by all classes. They were supposed to 
be exceedingly irritable and cruel, avenging with 
death the slightest insult or neglect, and were kept 
within die precincts of the temple. In the mane of 
To** at Maeva, the mins of their abode were still 
standing, when I last visited the place. It was a 
house built Upon a number of large strong poles, 
which raised rim floor ten or twelve feet from the 
ground. They were thus elevated, to keep them 
out of tbe way of men, aa.it was imagined they were 
constantly strangling, or otherwise destroying, the 
ehiefr and people. To prevent this, they were also 
treated with great respect; men were appointed con- 
stantly to attend them, and to keep them wrapped ia 
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|the choicest kind* of doth, to toko them out when- I 
ever there me e pae atm , or geueral exhibition of 
die gods; to enoint them frequently with fragrant 
oil; end to aleep in the house with them st night. 
All this wee done to keep them pacified. And though 
the office of calming the angry spirits was honoura¬ 
ble, it was regarded as dangerous, for if, during the 
night or at any other time, these keepers were guilty 
of the least impropriety, it was supposed the spirits 
of the images, or the skulls, would hurl them head* 
long from their high abodes, and break their nocks in 
the fall." 

The names of the principal oromatuas were Man- 
ri, Bua-rai, and Tea-fao. They were considered the 
most malignant of beings, exceedingly irritable and 
implacable. They were not confined to the skulls 
of departed warriors, or the images made for them, 
but were occasionally supposed to resort to the sholla 
from the sea-shore, especially a beautiful kind of 
murex called the mwex ramoces. These shells were 
kept by the sorcerers, and the peculiar singing noise 
perceived on applying the valve to the ear was ima¬ 
gined to proceed from the demon it oontainecl. 

ORPHEOTELESTS, a set of mystagoguea in the 
early ages of ancient Greece, who were wont to ap¬ 
pear at the doors of the wealthy, and promise to 
release them from their own sins and those of their 
forefathers by sacrifices and expiatory songB; and 
they produced on such occasions a collection of 
books of Orpheus and Musnus on which they 
founded their promises. 

ORPHIC MYSTERIES, a class of mystical cere¬ 
monies performed at a very early period iu the history 
of Greece. The followers of Orpheus, who wbr the 
servant of Apollo and the Muses, devoted themselves 
to the worship of Dionysus, not however by prac¬ 
tising the licentious rites which usually characterised 
the Dionyeia or Baoehanalia, bat by the mainte¬ 
nance of a pare and austere mode of life. These de¬ 
votees were dressed in white linen garments, apd 
partook of no animal food, except that which 1 was 
taken from the ox offered in sacrifice to Diony¬ 
sos. 

ORTHIA, a surname of Artemis, under which she 
was worshipped at Sparta, and in various other 
places in Greece. 

ORTHODOX, a term used to denote those who 
are sound in the fiuth. It is the opposite of hereti¬ 
cal, and supposes a standard to exist by which all 
doctrine is to be tried, that standard being, according 
to Romanists, both Scripture and tradition, while, 
according to all Protestant churches, It is Scripture 


OKTLIBENSES, a sect of the ancient Walden-, 
iu (whioh see), who are alleged to have denied that 
there existed a Trinity before the birth of Jesus 
Christ, who then, for the first time, in their view, be¬ 
come the So* of God. They are charged also with 
having regarded Ihe Apostle Pater as the Holy 
Sheet. Such foolish assertions in regard to this 
n. 


section of the Waldenscs, however, are only found 
in Romish writer*. 

ORTYGIA, a surname of Artemis, from Ortygia, 
the ancient name of the island of Delos, where site 
was worshipped. 

ORYX, a species of antelope held in high estima¬ 
tion among the ancient Egyptians. Sir John G. 
Wilkinson says, “ Among the Egyptians the oryx 
was the only one of the antelope tribe ehoeen as au 
emblem; but it was not snored j and the tamo city 
on whose monuments it was represented in sacred 
subjects, was in the habit of killing it for the table. 
The head of this animal formed the prow of the 
mysterious boat of Pthah-Sokari-Osiris, who was 
worshipped with peculiar honours at Memphis, and 
who held a conspicuous place among the contemplar 
gods of all the temples of Upper aud Lower Egypt. 
This did not, however, prevent their sacrificing the 
oryx to the gods, or slaughtering it for their own 
use; large herds of them beiug kept by the wealthy 
Egyptians for this purpose; aud the sculptures of 
Memphis and its vicinity abound, uo less than those 
of the Thebaid, with proofs of this fact. Rut a par¬ 
ticular one may lutve been sot ajuirt and consecrated 
to the Deity, beiug distinguished by oertain marks 
which the priests fancied they could discern, as in 
the case of oxen exempted from sacrifice. Aud if 
the law permitted the oryx to be killed without the 
mark of the pontiff's seal, (which was indispensable 
for oxen previous to their being taken to the altar,) 
the privilege of exemption might be securod to a 
single animal, when kept apart within the inaccessi¬ 
ble precincts of a temple. In the aodiacs, the oryx 
was chosen to represent the sign Capricomus. M. 
Cluunpollion considers it the representative of Seth, 
and Horapollo gives it an utmmiablu character as 
the emblem of impurity. It was evon thought 'to 
foreknow the rising of the moon, and to bo indignant 
at her presence.' Pliny is disposed to give it credit 
for better behaviour towards the dog-star, which, 
when rising, it looked upon with the appearance oi 
adoration. But the naturalist was misinformed re¬ 
specting the growth of its hair iu imitation of the 
bull Basis. Such are the fables of old writers; and, 
judging from the important post it held iu the boat' 
of Sokari, I am disposed to consider it the emblem 
of a good rather than of an evil deity, contrary to 
the opinion of the learned Cimtnpoiliou." 

OSCOPHORIA, a festival among the ancient 
Greeks celebrated, as some writers allege, in honour 
of Athena and Dionysus, while others maintain it to 
have been kept in honour of Dionysus and Ariadne. 
It was instituted by Thes*us, or, according to some, 
by the Phoenicians. On the occasion of this festi¬ 
val, which waa evidently connected with the vintage, 
two boys, carrying vine-branches in their hands, 
went in ranks, praying, from the temple of Dionysus 
to the sanctuary of Pallas. 

OSIANDRlANS, a sect which arose in the six¬ 
teenth century in Germany, tiUriog their name from 
Sd 
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Andreas Osiander, the reformer of Nuremberg, who 
maintained that Christ becomes our righteousness 
In his Divine nature, and by dwelling essentially in 
tha believer. lie taught that if man had never 
fallen, the incantation would still have taken place 
to complete the Divine image in human nature. 
Osiander was driven from Nuremburg by the opera¬ 
tion of the Interim, and was placed by his friend Al¬ 
bert, duke of Brandenburg, at the head of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Prussia, a position which enabled him to 
triumph over his opponents, by driving them into 
banishment. After his death in 1552, his son-in- 
law, Funck, sought and obtained reconciliation with 
the Philippists, or those who belonged to the school 
of Melancthon. But a political party, favoured by 
the Polish feudal sovereign, having combined with 
liis theological enemies against him, the controversy 
was torminated by the execution of Funck in 1566, 
and tiio condemnation of the doctrines of Osiander 
as an essential heresy. 

OSIRIS, one of the chief deities of the ancient 
Egyptians. He was the husband of hie, and accord¬ 
ing to Heliodorus, the god of tho Nile. His descent 
is traced to Chroma and Rhea, or according to some 
writers to Jupiter and Rhea. He was worshipped 
wider the form of an ox, having been the first god 
who taught man to use oxen in ploughing, and to 
employ agricultural implements in general. He in¬ 
stituted among the Egyptians civil laws and religious 
worship. In the popular belief he was the Supreme 
Boiug; but in the metaphysical or sacerdotal creed, 
he was caliod Cneph or Amman, which correspond 
to the Agathpdaimon of the Greeks. In his vulgar 
acceptation Osiris was the sun or the fountain of 
light and heat, and as such merely an emanation of 
Cneph or Ammon. Osiris, as the Nile, is nothing 
oisc, ns Plutarch observes, but an emanation, a re¬ 
flected ray of the God of light. See Egyptians 
(Religion Of the Ancient). 

OSSA, a Homeric female deity, the messenger 
of Zen*. She was worshipped at Athens, and seems 
to have corresponded to the Latin goddess Fama. 
See Fame. 

OSSENTANS, a name sometimes applied to the 
Rlcesaites (which seel. 

OSSILAGO. See Ossipaga. 

OS3ILEGIUM (Gr. oe-osms, a bone, Ugere, to 
gather), the act of collecting the bones of the dead. 
It was customary among the ancient Greeks, when 
the funeral pyre was burnt down, to quench the dy¬ 
ing embers with wiuo, after which the relatives and 
friends collected the bones of the deceased. This 
last practice received the name of the Oeeilegtum. 
The bones when collected were washed with wine , 
and oil, and deposited in urns, which were made of 
different materials, sometimes even of gold. 

OSSIPAGA, an ancient Roman deity whose office 
it was to harden and consolidate the bones of In¬ 
fants. 

OSTIARII, subordinate officers in the ancient 


Christian Church, whose employment was to 8ep«ur 
ate catechumens from believers, and to exclude die 
orderly persons from the church. They dosed the 
doois not only when religious worship was ended, 
but during divine service, especially when the first 
part was conduded, and the catechumens were dis¬ 
missed. They had also the care of the ornaments of 
the church. It afterwards became their duty to 
adorn the church and the altar for festive occasions; 
to protect the sepulchres of the dead from being vio¬ 
lated ; to ring the bell; to sweep the church; and 
on Maundy Thursday to prepare for the consecra¬ 
tion of the chrism. The customary forms of ordain¬ 
ing the Ostiarii are proscribed in the canons of the 
fourth council of Carthage, and the ceremony of deli¬ 
vering the keys is derived from the book of secret 
discipline among the Jews. The office was disconti¬ 
nued in the seventh or eighth century as being no 
longer necessary. In the Greek Church the order 
of Ostiarii has been laid aside since the council of 
Trullo, A. D. 692. The Roman Catholic Church 
allege tho office to have been of apostolical institu¬ 
tion, but no montion of such an office occurs in the 
writings of the first three centuries. The ceremony 
of ordination in the case of the Ostiarii in the Latin 
Church consisted simply in delivering the keys of 
the church into their hands with a charge couched 
in these words, addressed to each individually: “ Be 
have thyself as one that must give an account to 
God of the things that are kept locked under these 
keys." 

OVATION, a lesser triumph among the ancient 
Romans. The name seems to have been derived 
from the animal sacrificed on the occasion, which was 
not a bull, but a sheep (ovii). In an ovation the gen¬ 
eral entered the city on foot, clothed not in gorgeous 
robes, but simply iu the togapreetexta of a magistrate. 
The wreath with which his brows were girt was com¬ 
posed not of laurel but-of myrtle. He carried no 
sceptre in his hand. The procession by which he 
was attended consisted not of senators and a victo¬ 
rious army, but of knights and plebeians. No tram- 
pets heralded the general’s entry into the city, in 
the case of an ovation, but simply a band of flute 
players. 

OVERSEER (Christian). See Bishop. 

OVERSEERS (Jewish), sacred officers connect¬ 
ed with the ancient Jewish worsltip. They were 
fifteen in number, and presided over the same num¬ 
ber of companies. Mr. Lewis, in his ‘ Origines 
Hebrews,' gives the following detailed account of 
them:— 

“The overseer concerning Hie times, whose office 
.it was, either Mattel^ or % his deputies, when it 
was time to begin divine sendee, to publish with a 
loqd voice, 0 ye priests to your service; 0 ye Le- 
vites to your desks; and O ye Israelites to you t sta¬ 
tion. And upon his proclamation they all obeyed, 
and repaired to their several duties. 

“The wwttsell of ahuttwjt the doors; by whose 
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that instead of bringing relief to the Protestants, 
they Only served to lull them into a false and de¬ 
ceitful security, while the cruel monarch was pre¬ 
paring the way for the Bartholomew massacre on the 
25th of August 1572, when thousands of the inoffen¬ 
sive Huguenots were butchered in cold blood. A few 
years more passed away and the ProtestAnts were 
tantalised by another edict of pacification, published 
by Henry III. in 1570, which, through the influence 
of the supporters of the Romish Church, the sovereign 
was compelled to recall. The most famous edict of 
pacification, however, was the edict of Nantes, issued 
by Henry IV. in 1598, the most effectual measure 
of relief which the French Protestants had ever en- 
toyed. By this edict of toleration they were allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, declared to be eli¬ 
gible to all public offices, and placed in ail respects 
on a footing of equality with their Roman Catho¬ 
lic fellow-subjects. Tiiis edict, though its provi¬ 
sions were sot at nought by Louis XIH. and XIV., 
was not formally repealed until 1685, when its fatal 
revocation was signed, and the Protestant Church 
of France, robbed of all her privileges, was given 
over to the tender mercies of her cruel enemies. 
See France (Protestant Church or). 

PACIFICATION (Plan or). See Method¬ 
ists (Wesleyan). 

PAE ATUA, a general exhibition of the gods 
among the South Sea islanders. 

PA3AN, the name in the Homeric mythology of 
the physician of the Olympic gods, and afterwards 
applied as a surname to Asclepius, the god of healing. 
The term was also applied to Apollo. 

PriSAN, a hymn anciently sung in honour of 
Apollo. Tt was of a mirthful feBtive character, sung 
by several persons under a skilful leader, as they 
marched in procession. It was used either to pro¬ 
pitiate the favour of the god, or to praise him for a 
victory or deliveranoe obtained. It was sung at the 
IIyacinthia (which soo), and in the temple of tho 
Pythian Apollo. Psaatis were usually sung among 
the anoieut Greeks, both at the commencement and 
close of a battle, the first being addressed to Aret, 
and the laBt to Apollo. It would appear, indeed, 
that in later times other gods were also propitiated 
by the singing of pseans in their honour; and at a 
later period even mortals were thus honoured. The 
practice prevailed from a remote antiquity of sing¬ 
ing pseans at the close of a feast, when it waa cus¬ 
tomary to pour out libations in honour of the 
gods. 

1’iEDOBAPTISTS. See Baptism. 

PA2DOTHYSIA (Gr. pais, paidos, a child, and 
thuria, a sacrifice), a term used to denote the sacri¬ 
fice of children to the gods. See Human Sacri¬ 
fices. 

1MSONIA, the healing goddess, a surname of 
Atima, under which she was worshipped at Athene. 

PAGANALIA, an annual Roman festival cele¬ 
brated by the inhabitants of each of the pagi or die- 


stricts into which the countiy was divided from the 
time of Nnma. 

PAGANS, a name applied to Heathene or luotr 
ATEK8 (which see), from the circnmstance that, by 
ancient Christian writers, those who adhered to the 
old Roman religion were called Pagani, because, for 
a long time after Christianity became the prevailing 
religion of the towns, idolatry continued to maintain 
its hold over the inhabitants of the country districts. 
The name rtiUgio Paganorum, religion of the Pagans, 
first occurs as applied to heathenism in a law of the 
Emperor Valentinian of the year 868. 

PAGAS.EUS, a surname of Apollo, derived from 
Pagasus, a town in Thessaly, where he had a temple. 

PAGODA, a house of idols. In Hindustan, Bur¬ 
ma!), and China, it implies a temple in which idols 
are worshipped. It is likewise applied to an image 
of some supposed deity. A Hindu pagoda or tem¬ 
ple is merely a receptacle for the idol, and a com¬ 
pany of Brahmans as its guardian attendants. Hence, 
as there is not much occasion for light, there are 
few or no windows. The light of day is usually ad¬ 
mitted only by the front door when thrown wide 
open. Darkness is thus mingled with light in the 
idol cell, and tends to add to the mysteriousness of 
the scene. The pagodae in honour of Vishnu and 
Shiva are loftier and more spacious than those in 
honour of inferior divinities. Large endowments, in 
many cases, are expended in support of the pagodas, 
their idols, and attendant Brahmans. The ceremo¬ 
nies observed by the Hindus in building a pagoda 
are curious. They first enclose the ground on which 
the pagoda is to be built, and allow the grass to 
grow on it. When the grass has grown considera¬ 
bly, they turn an ash-coloured cow into the enclo¬ 
sure to roam at pleasure. Next day they examine 
carefully where the cow, which they reckon a sacred 
animal, lias condescended to rest its body, and having 
dug a deep pit on that consecrated spot, they place 
there a marble pillar, so as that it may rise to a con¬ 
siderable height above the surface of the ground. 
On this pillar they place the image of the god to 
whom the pagoda is to be consecrated. The pagoda 
la then built quite round the pit in which the pillar is 
placed. The place in which the image stands is 
dark, but lights ore kept burning in front of the idol. 
Besides the large pagodas there are numberless small¬ 
er ones, many of which have been erected by wealthy 
Hindus for the purpose of performing their private 
devotions in than. A pagoda for Hindu worship 
generally consists of an outer court, usually a quad¬ 
rangle, sometimes surrounded by a pious, and a 
central edifice constituting the shrine, which again is 
divided into two puts, die soMa or vestibule, and 
the garbhagnka or adytum, in which the image is 
placed. When a Hindu comes to a pagoda to wor¬ 
ship, he walks round the building ss often ss be 
pleases, keeping the right hand towards it; he then 
enters the vestibule, sad if there be a bell in it, as is 
Usually the csss, ha Strike* upon it two or thra* 
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times. He then advances to the threshold of the 
shrine, presents his offering to the Brahmen in at¬ 
tendance, mutters inandibly e short prayer, eccom- 
{■allied with prostration of the body, or simply with 
the set of lifting his hands to hit forehead, and 
straightway retires. 

PAH-KWA, a Chinese charm, consisting of eight 
diagrams arranged in a circular form. This is one 
of the charms in most common use in China, and the 
figure is thus formed: 



The eight diagrams are thus described by Mr. 
Cuthbertson, an American missionary to the Chi- 
uese : 11 They are triplets of lines, whole and bro¬ 
ken, the various combinations of which produce 
eight sets of triplets, each having its peculiar pro¬ 
perties. These, by further combination, produce 
sixty-four figures, which also possess their several 
peculiar powers. The first set are representative re¬ 
spectively of heaven, vapour, fire, thunder, wind, 
water, mountains, earth. These mysterious t figures 
embody, in some inscrutable manner, the elements of 
all change, the destinies of all ages, the first princi¬ 
ples of all morals, the foundation of ail actions. 
They of course furnish important elemenla for the 
subtie calculations of the diviner. From tuch a 
system of calculation, the results obtained must de¬ 
pend wholly on the ingenuity and imagination of 
the practitioner. The figure of the eight diagrams is 
seen everywhere. It is often worn upon the per¬ 
son. It is seen, too, pasted in conspicuous positions 
about houses, chiefly over the door, to prevent the 
ingress of evil influences.” 

PAIN (Mystical), a certain indescribable agony 
which has been believed by mystics to be neces¬ 
sary, in older to prepare them fin a state of lap- 
tare. “This mysterious pain,” says Mr. Ysaghan, 
* is no new tiling in the history of myntieisin. It is 
one of the trials of mystical initiation. It is the 
depth enwtial to the superhuman height. With 
tit. Thaw, the physical nature contribute* toward 
it much non htgrfy than usual; and in her map of 


the mystio'a progress it is located at a more advanced 
period of the journey. St, Francis of Assisi lay 
sick for two years uuder the preparatory miseries. 
Catharine of Siena bore five years of privation, and 
was tormented by devils beside. For five years, and 
yet again for more than three times five, Magdalena 
de Paui endured auch ' aridity,' that ahe believed 
herself forsaken of God. Balt iutsar A1 vares Buffered 
for sixteen years before lie earned bis extraordinary 
illumination. Theresa, there can be little doubt, re¬ 
garded her fainting fits, hysteria, cramps, and ner¬ 
vous seisures, as divine visitations. In their action 
and reaction, body and soul wero continually figur¬ 
ing each other. The excitement of hallucination 
would produce an attack of her disorder, and the dis¬ 
ease again foster the hallucination. Servitude, whe 
ther of mind or body, introduces maladies unknown 
to freedom." 

“These sufferings,” adds the same writer, “are 
attributed by the mystics to the surpassing nature of 
the trutlis manifested to our finite faculties (as the 
sunglare pains the eye),—to the anguish involved in 
the surrender of every ordinary religious support or 
enjoyment, when the soul, suspended (as Theresa 
describes it) between heaven and oarth, can derive 
solace from neither,—to the intensity of the aspira¬ 
tions awakened, rendering those limitations of our 
condition here which detain us from God an intoler¬ 
able oppression,—and to the despair by which the 
soul is tried, being left to believe herself forsaken 
by the God she loves.” 

FALdBMON, a surname of Hekacles (which 
see). 

PALAM1TE CONTROVERSY. SooBahlaam- 

ITE8. 

PALAT1NUS, a surname of Apollo, under which 
lie was worshipped at Rome, where he had a temple 
on the Palatine hill. 

PALES, a deity worshipped by the ancient Ro¬ 
mans as presiding over shepherds and their flocks. 

PALICI, demons anciently worshipped in the 
neighbourhood of Mount -/Etna in Sicily. They 
were said to be twin tons of Zms and Tltakxa, 
daughter of Hephamtu*. In remote ages they were 
propitiated by human sacrifices. The temple of 
the Paiici was resorted to as an asylum by runaway 
slaves. 

PALILIA, a festival celebrated at Rome annually 
on the 21st of April in honour of Pales, the god of 
shepherds. On the same day afterwards this festi¬ 
val was kept as a memorial of the first founding of 
the city by Romulus, A minute description of the 
ceremonies practised' on this occasion occurs in the 
Fasti of Ovid. The first object to which the festi¬ 
val was directed was a public lustration by Am and 
•moke. For thia purpose they burnt the blond td 
the Ootobeb-hoicse (which see), the ashes of the 
calves sacrificed at the festival of Ceres, and the 
shells of beans. Th# people wen also sprinkled 
with water, they washed their hands la spring 
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water, and drank milk mixed with must. In the tian, that he kept to his philosophic habit the pal 
evening the stables were cleansed with water sprin- Hum, after he was ordained presbyter, and wore it as 
kled by means of laurel-branches, which were also long as he lived. He asserts the same of Heracles, 
hung up as ornaments. To produce purifying smoke presbyter of Alexandria. Thus gradually the philoso- 
for the sheep and their folds, the shepherds burnt pliic pallium came to be used by the Western monks 
sulphur, rosemAry, dr-wood, and incense. Sacrifices, and afterwards by the other clergy. It was not, 
bosides, wore offered, consisting of cakes, millet, however, until many centuries had elapsed that the 
milk, and other eatables, after which a prayer was pallium came to be conferred by the popes of Borne 
offered by the shepherds to Pales, their presiding as a sign of pontifical dignity and authority. At 
deity. Fires wore then kindled, made of heaps of first it was bestowed by the Christian emperors 
hay and straw, and amid cheerful strains of music upon the prelates as a badge of authority over 
the sheep were purified by being made to pass three the inferior orders of the clergy. It was first con- 
times through the smoke. The whole ceremonies ferred by the bishops of Borne in the sixth cen- 
were wound up with a feast in the open air. In tury. The first who bestowed it was Pope Vigi- 
later times the Pal ilia lost its character as a shop- Hus, who sent it, a. t>. 543, to Auxeuius, bishop 
herd-festival, and came to be held exclusively in com- of Arles. Pelagius I., the successor of Vigilius, 
memorationofthe day on which the building of Borne sent it also to Sabandus, the next bishop of Arles, 
commenced. Caligula ordered the day of his acces- Towards the close of the sixth century, Gregory I. 
sion to the throne to be celebrated as a festival un- sent it to many bishops, and among the rest to Au- 
der the name of Palilia. gustine of Canterbury, declaring, at the same time, 

PALL, the covering of the altar in ancient Chris- that the custom was to give it only to bishops of merit 
tian churches. It was usually a linen cloth, but who desired it importunately. Even in the ninth 
sometimes it was oompoBed of richer materials. Pal- century, Hincmar observes, that " the pall is only an 
iadius speaks of some of the Homan ladies who, ornament suitable to the metropolitans as a mark of 
renouncing the world, bequeathed their silks to the dignity or virtue of him who wears it." Before 
make coverings for the altar. And Theodoret says the end of the fourteenth century, however, it was 
of Constantine, that among other gifts which he be- believed to convey extensive spiritual powers, so 
stowed upon bis newly-built church of Jerusalem, that, in the decretals of Gregory XI., it was de- 
he gave a royal pall, or piece of rich tapestry for dared, that without the pallium an archbishop could 
the altar. not call a council, consecrate a bishop, make the 

PALLADIUM, an image of Pallas Athena, which chrism, dedicate churches, or ordain clergy. Inno- 
was lookod upon as a secret source of security and cent 111. went still farther, having decreed that it 
safety to the town whieh owned it. The most cele- conveys the plenitude of apostolic power, and that 
brated of those was tho palladium of Troy, which neither the functions nor the title of archbishop 
was believed to have come down from heaven. It could be assumed without it. Even though the 
was an image three cubits in height, holding in its archbishop may have already received the pallium, 
right hand a spear, and in its left a spindle and dis- still in the event of liis translation to another charge, 
tali'. It was stolen by Odysseus and Diomcdes, un- he must petition the see of Borne for a new pallium, 
dor the impression that while it remained in the city, An archbishop-elect cannot have the cross carried 
Troy couid not be taken. After this, various towns before him until lie has received the pallium. Nor 
both in Greece and Italy claimed to have obtained can any patriarch or archbishop wear the pallium 
possession of this sacred image. Fausanias speaks out of his own province, nor even withio the same 
of an image bearing the namo of the Palladium, at all times, but only in the churches in the soleroni- 
wliich stood on the Acropolis at Athens. ties of mass, on special feast-days; but not in pro- 

PALLAS, a surname of Athena, always joined cessions, nor in masses for the dead; moreover, the 
with her name in the writings of Homer, but used pallium is a personal thing, and, therefore, cannot 
independently by the later writers, to denote this be lent to another, nor left to any one at death, but 
goddess.' the patriarch or archbishop must be buried with it 

PALLENIS, a surname of Alhena , under which on him. 
she was worshipped between Athens and Marathon. The pallinm being a vestment possessed, in the 
, PALLIUM, the consecrated cloak of a Romish view of the Romish Church, of peculiar sacramental 
| archbishop, which he receives from the Pope, as a efficacy, is made with very special ceremoniea. The 
! token of the full possession of the pontifical office and nuns of St Agnes present two iambs every year at 
privileges. The Grecian philosophers in undent anSiffertory on the altar of their church on the feast 
times were accustomed to wear a pallium or cloak; day of their patron saint. These holy lambs are con- 
I and when some early Christian teachers assumed this veyed away during the night, and put to pasture till 
dress, their enemies took occasion to deride them, shearing thus, when.they an shorn with great cere- 
Hence Tertullian wrote a treatise de PalHo, showing mony, and the palils made of their wool mixed with 
the folly and malice of the objection grounded pa , other wooL Having been manufactured, it is Mid 
wearing this gown. Jerome says of his ftiend Nepo- on the high altar of the Lateraa church at Bom* 
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which is said to contain the bodies of the apostles matiqof the prosperity of the righteous man. “ The 
Peter and Paul. From this time it is supposed to righteous shall flourish as the palm-tree." Tho He 
convey full pontifical power to any person on whom brews carried palm-branches in their hands at the 
the Pope confers it for that purpose; and, accord- Feast of Tabernacles. Palm-branches were strewed, 
ingly, when the pallium is sent from Roms, it is de- along the road as our Lord made his last entry into 
livered with great solemnity in these terms: "We Jerusalem. Those who conquered in the Grecian 
deliver to thee the pallium taken from the body of games received a branch of palm in token of victory *, 
tile blessed Peter, in the which is the plenitude of and in the Apocalypse, tho redeemed are represented 
the pontifical office, together with the name and title as standing before the throne and before the Lamb, 
of archbishop, which thou mayest use within thy clothed with white robes, and with palms in their 
own church on certain days expressly mentioned in liauds. The ancients believed the palm to be im- 
the privileges granted by the apostolic see.” At mortal; or, at least, if it did die, that it recovered 
the inauguration of a Pope also, the chief cardinal- again, and obtained a second life by renewal, 
deacon arrays him in the pallium, addresaing him PALMER, a religious pilgrim who vows to have 
thus: “ Receive the pallium which represents to no settled home. 

yon the duties and perfection of the pontifical func- l'AMBCEOTIA, a festival celebrated by all the 
tiou; may you discharge it to the glory of God, and inliabitants of Bcrotia, that they might engage in 
of his most holy mother, the blessed Virgin Mary, of the worship of Athena JIonia, While this national 
the blessed apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the festival lasted, it was unlawful to carry on war; and, 
holy Roman Church." It is said to have been Boni- accordingly, if it occurred in the course of a war, 
face who introduced the custom of conferring the hostilities were forthwith interrupted by the proela* 
pallium on metropolitans, os a sign of their spiritual matron of a truce between the contending parties, 
dignity; this robe of honour having been previously PAN, tho great god worshipped by the ancient 
bestowed only on primates, or the special represen- Greeks as presiding over flockB and shepherds. He 
tatives of the Pope. Boniface, however, made it a was horn in a perfectly developed state, having horns, 
mark of dependence on the Roman see. beard, goats' feet, a tail, and his body all covered 

PALLOR, a divine personification of paleness or with hair. His father liermes carried him to Olym- 
fear, which was regarded by the ancient Romans as pus, where he becamo a favourite of tho gods. The 
a companion of Mart. earliest seat of the worship of Pan appears to have 

PALLORU, priests of the Roman deity Pai.lok been Arcadia, whence it passed into other parts of 
(which see). Greece. He was the god of flocks and shepherds, 

PALM-SUNDAY, the Sunday immediately be- and all that belonged to the pastoral life, including 
fora Easter, which derives its name from palm- the uso of the shepherd's flute. Fir-trees were con- 
branches having been strewed on the road by the secrated to this god, and sacrifices were offered to 
multitude, when our Saviour made his triumphal him, consisting of cows, rams, lambs, milk, and 
entry into Jerusalem. This festival is annually ce- honey. He was extensively worshipped throughout 
lebrated with great pomp at St. Peter's church at various parts of Greece. Later writers speak of 
Rome. Tho Pope, magnificently arrayed, is carried him as tho symbol of to pan, the universe, and, in 
into the church on the shoulders of eight ipen, at- deed, identical with it. 

tended by his court. The priests bring Itim palm- PANACEIA (Gr. the all-healing), a daughter ot 
branches, which he blesses and sprinkles with holy Atclepha, worshipped at Oropus. 
water. Then the cardinals, bishops, priests, and PAN ACHE A, the goddess of all the Achtoans, a 

foreign ministers receive from his holiness a palm- surname of Demeter and also of Athena. 
branch, some kissing his hand, and others Bis foot. I 'A N ATH EN Ai A, the most famous of all the 

Then the procession of palms commences, and the festivals celebrated in Athens in honour of Athena 
whole is ended by high mass; after which, thirty Potuu, the guardian of the city. At first it waa 
years' indulgence is granted to all who witness the called Athenaxi, being limited in its observance to 
ceremony. Every member of the congregation car- the inhabitants of Athens, but afterwards being ea¬ 
rns home his branch, which, having been blessed by tended to all Attica, it received the name of Puna- 
the Pope, ia regarded as a sure preservative against Vmaa, in the reign of Theseus, who combined tin 
several diseases, and an instrument of conveying whole Attic tribes into one body. The Panatimaa 
numberless blessings. The sacristan reserves some were distinguished into the greater and the lesser, 
of these branches, in order to burn them to ashes for the former being Celebrated every fifth year, while 
the next Aeh-Wednetctuy. • the latter were celebrated annually. On the year in 

PALM-TREE, a tall and graeefid tree which is which the greater occurred, the lesser Panathmcet 
mmmmw m many parts of the East and in Africa, were wholly omitted. Both these festivals continued 
It Is rarely found in Palestine now, though formerly for twelve days, which was a longer time than any 
it aboanded in that country, and hence Is frequently other ancient festival lasted. The greater waa die 
mentioned in Sacred Scripture. Thus, in Psalm xcii. tinguislied from the lesser festival by bring more 
IB its flouriabinf growth is referred to as endde- solemn, and marked >y a splendid procession, at | 
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which the peplus of Athene woe carried to her tem¬ 
pi*. 

The Panatlumna were observed with solemnities 
of various kinds. Hulls were sacrificed to Athena, 
each town of Attica, as well as each colony of 
Athens, supplying a hull. Races on foot, on horse¬ 
back, and in chariots were indulged in; contests were 
held in wrestling, in music, and in recitation; amuse¬ 
ments, in short, of every kind, were practised on this 
festive occasion. The prise of the victors in these 
contests consisted of a vase supplied with oil from 
the olive-tree sacred to Athena, which was planted 
on the Acropolis; and numerous vases of this kind 
have been discovered in different parts of Greece 
and Italy. In the case of the victors in the musical 
contests, a chaplet of olive-branches was given in 
addition to a vase. Dancing was one of the amuse¬ 
ments in which tho people indulged at this festival, 
and, particularly, the pyrrhic dance in armour. Both 
philosophers and orators also displayed their skill 
in debate. Herodotus is even alleged to have read 
liis history to the Athenians at the Panathentea. 
Another entertainment, on the occasion of this fes¬ 
tival, was the Lampadkphoria (which sec), or 
torch-festival. A representation of the solemnities 
of the great procession in the Panathentea is found 
on the sculptures of the Parthenon in the British 
Museum. This procession to tho temple of Athena 
j Polios was the groat solemnity of the festival, and 
| probably occurred on the last day, as the crowning 
act of the occasion. It seems to have been limited 
to the greater Panathemea, and to have had as its 
: object the carrying of the peplus of Atiiena to her 
temple. The peplus or sacred garment of the god¬ 
dess was borne along in the procession, suspended 
from the mast of a ship, which was so constructed as 
to be moved along on land by means of underground 
machinery. Nearly the whole population of Attica 
i took part in the procession, either on foot, on horse- 
! iiack, or in ohariots; the old men carrying olive- 
i branches, the young men clothed in armour, and 
; maidens of noble families, called Canefhori (which 
j see), carrying baskets, which contained gifts for 
the goddess. At the great Panathensea golden 
crowns were conferred on those individuals who had 
deserved well of their country, and prisoners were 
set at liberty during the festival. 
i PANDANA. See Empanda. 

j PANDEMOS, a surname of Aphrodite, under 

! whioh she waa worshipped at Athens from the time 
when Theseus united the scattered tribes of Attica 
: into one political body. White goats were sacrificed 
{ to this goddess. The surname of Pandemos was 
I also applied to Eroe. 

PANJDIA, said to have been a goddess of the 
moon worshipped by the ancient Greeks. 

PAND1A, an Attic festival, the precise nature of 
winch is somewhat doubtful, some supposing it to 
hAve been instituted in honour of the goddess mam- 
j tinned in the preceding article, and others it 


to have been a festival in honour of Zeus, and cele¬ 
brated by all the Attic tribes, jnat like the Pam • 
thencca already described. It was held on the 14tb 
of the Greek month Elaphebolion, and it appears to 
have been celebrated at Athens in the time of De¬ 
mosthenes. 

PANDORA, the name of the first woman accord¬ 
ing to the ancient Greek cosmogony. When Prome¬ 
theus stole fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge ordered 
Hephcestus to make a woman out of the earth, who 
should be the source of wretchedness to the whole 
human family. When created she received the name 
of Pandora, all gifts, as being endowed with every 
quality by the gods, wherewith she might accomplish 
the ruin of man. According to some writers she 
was the mother, and according to others the daugh¬ 
ter, of Pyrrha and Deucalion. Later writers tell the 
story of Pandora's boa, which contained all the 
blessings of the gods, but which, through the rash¬ 
ness of Pandora, in opening the box, were irre¬ 
coverably lost. She is mentioned in the Orphic 
poems as an infernal goddesa, associated with He- 
'cate and the Furies. Pandora is sometimes used as 
a surname of Oe, the earth, from the circumstance 
that it supplies ail blessings to man. 

PANDROSOS, a daughter of Cecrops and Agrau- 
los, wonhipped at Athens along with Thallo. She had 
a sanctuary there near the temple of Athena Polios. 

PANEGYR18, a term used by the ancient Greeks 
to denote a meeting of an entire nation or people, 
for the purpose of uniting together in worship. It 
was a religious festival, in which the people engaged 
In prayer, sacrifices, and processions, besides games, 
musical contests, and otiier entertainments. At 
these meetings poets recited their verses, authors 
read their productions, orators delivered speeches, 
and philosophers conducted grave debates in the 
midst of assembled multitudes. At a later period 
the Panegyric seems to have degenerated into a 
mere market or fair for the sale of all kinds of mer¬ 
chandise, and to have almost entirely lost its reli¬ 
gious character. 

PANELLENIA, a festival of all the Greeks, as 
the name implies. Its first institution is escribed to 
the Emperor Hadrian. 

PANHELLEN1US, a surname of Dodonem Zeus, 
as having been worshipped by all the Hellenes or 
Greeks. There was a sanctuary built for his wor¬ 
ship in JBgiua, where a festival waa abo held in 
honour of him. 

PANIONIA, the gnat national festival of the 
Iotnans, in honour of Poseidon, the god whom they 
specially revered; On this occasion a bull was sac¬ 
rificed, and if the animal roared during the process 
of killing, it was regarded as pleating to the deity. 
The eacrifioee ware peribrmed by a young man ot 
Priene, who was chosen for the purpose, with the 
title of king. The festival waa held on Mount My* 
able, where stood the Panionium or temple of Pmi 

don HeUoomm. . . 
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PANTS BENEDICTU8 (Lat. Blessed bread). 
This expression occurring in a passage of the work 
of Augustine on baptism, has given rise to much 
controversy respecting the sacrament of the cate* 
chumens. But Bona, Baauage, and Bingham have 
dearly shown that the panu benediotus of Augus¬ 
tine was not the sacramental bread at all, but bread 
seasoned with salt; and that this at baptism was 
administered with milk and honey, salt being the 
emblem of purity and incorruptiou. The blessed 
bread of the Greek Church is the Antidohon 
(which see). 

PANIS CONJURATUS. See Corbned Bread. 

PANOMPHA2US, a surname of Zeus, as being 
the author of all omens and signs of every kind. 

PANTHEISTS, a class of infidels who main¬ 
tain that God is the soul of the universe, the one 
and only true existence, the Infinite Element into 
which all being ultimately resolves itself. This be¬ 
lief, that God is all, and tliat all is God, a belief 
which amounts to a complete denial of a living per¬ 
sonal God, has been held by some men of a pecu¬ 
liarly mystical turn of mind in all ages and coun¬ 
tries. it had its origin at a very remote period in tiie 
East, and forms, in fact, the groundwork of the entire 
system of the Vedanta school of philosophy, which 
proceeds upon the fundamental axiom, “Brahm alone 
exists; all else is an illusion." According to this an¬ 
cient Pantheistic system, when man regards external 
nature, and even himself, as distinct from Brahm, he 
is in a dreaming state, realising only phantoms, but 
when he recognises Brahm as the one totality, he 
rises to a waking state, and science is this awaking of 
hnmanity. It U at death, however, that the soul of 
the sage will be completely freed from illusion, when 
he shall be finally blended and lost in Brahm, 
the ofte infinite being, from whom all things ema¬ 
nate, and to whom all things return. Pantheism is 
the necessary result of such a system. I) denies 
true existence to any other than the one absolute, 
Independent Bring. It declares that what is usually 
called matter can have no distinct separate or inde¬ 
pendent essence, but is only an emanation from, 
and a manifestation ofi the one, sole existing spirit¬ 
ual essence—Brahm. 

The philosophy of Greece, in its earliest form, was 
thoroughly Oriental, and, accordingly, the Orphic 
doctrines, which, from their very remote antiquity, 
are shrouded in mystery, are supposed by Dr. Cud- 
worth to have been Pantheistic in their character, 
the material world being termed “ the body of Zeus,” 
in a poetic fragment arid to have been written by 
Orpheus. At an after period, we find the doctrine 
Oi'EtUKATtom (which see), taught by Pytbkgoras 
and other Greek philosophers, more especially by 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Elastic school. 
With the exception, however, of the hut mentioned 
school, the Greeks can scarcely be charged with 
iuvbig taught Pantheism as » system. Zeno, the 
meet dfongwMH Eleati; philosopher, m ai nt a ine d 


fifiS 

that there was but one real existeuoe in the uni¬ 
verse, and that all othar things were merely pheno¬ 
menal, being only modifications or appearances o< 
the one substratum. It was not, however, in Greece 
that Pantheistic doctrines met with extensive accep¬ 
tance; they found a more favourable aoii in the 
dreamy speculative Oriental tniud. The ancient 
Egyptian mythology was framed on principles of 
this kind, and at a much later period, the Alexan¬ 
drian school was deeply imbued with a Pantheistic 
spirit. In the doctrines of the Neo-Platonists 
and various Gnostic sects, wo can plainly trace the 
same tendency. God was with them the univer¬ 
sal idea, which includes the world as the genus 
includes the species. Scotus Erigena, also, declar¬ 
ed that God is the essence of all things. What 
men call creation was with him a necessary end 
eternal self-uufoiding of the Divine nature. This 
doctrine was revived in the thirteenth century by 
Amalric of Bona and David of Dinant, who de¬ 
clared God not to be the efficient cause merely, but 
the material, essential cause of all things. The 
practical extravagance of this Pantheism was re¬ 
peated by the mystics of the fourteenth century, not, 
however, in a materialistic, but in an idealistic form. 
They held the creatures to be in and of themselves 
a pure nullity, and God alone to be the true being, 
the real substance of all things. AU things are com¬ 
prised in him, and even the meanest creature is a 
partaker of the Divine nature and life. Such was 
the doctrine of the Beghan fa, the Brethren of tin 
Free Spirit, and the later Cathari. 

The Pantheists of the Middle Ages held different 
shades of opinion, which it is difficult accurately to 
distinguish. Some claimed for themselves a perfect 
identity with the Absolute, which reposes in Itself, 
and is without act or operation. Another class 
placed themselves simply and directly on an equa¬ 
lity with God, alleging that being by nature God, 
they liad come into existence by their own free-will. 
A third class put themselves on a level with Christ 
according to his divine and human nature. A fourth 
class finally carried tiieir Pantheistic notions to such 
an extravagant length as to land themselves in pure 
nihilism, maintaining that neither God nor them¬ 
selves have any existence. Among t lie Pantheistical 
mystics of the fourteenth century', Eckert occupied 
a very high place, having wrought his doctrines into 
a tegular speculative system. “ This system,” rays 
Dr. Ullmann, “ resembles the dome of the city in 
which he lived, towering aloft like a giant, or rather 
like a Titan assaulting heaven, and is for u* of the 
highest importance. . Not unacquainted with the 
Aristotelian Scholasticism, but more attracted by 
Plato, ‘ the great priest,’ as be calls bin, and his 
Alexandrian followers, imbued with the mystics! 
element in the works of Augustine, though set with 
his doctrine of original tin, and setting eat from the 
foundations kid by the Anopagite, Seotus Erigena, 
and by the earlier mystics of the Middle Ages, but 
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adhering at ill more closely to tho Pantheistic doc¬ 
trines which Amalric von Kona and David of Di- 
oant had transferred to the sect of the Free Spirit 
and to a part of the Beghards, Master Eckart, with 
great originality, constructed out of these elements 
a system which he did not expressly design to con¬ 
tradict the creed of the church, but which neverthe¬ 
less, by using its formulas as mere allegories and 
symbols of speculative ideas, combats it in its foun¬ 
dations, and is to be regarded as the most important 
inudiinval prelude to the Pantheistic speculation of 
modem times." 

The fundamental notion of Eckert's system is 
God's eternal efflux from himself, and his eternal re¬ 
flux into himself, the procession of the creature from 
God, and the return of the creature back into God 
again by self-denial and elevation above all that is of 
a created nature. Accordingly, Eckart urges man 
to realise habitually bis oneness with the Infinite. 
From this time the doctrine of a mystical union with 
God continued to occupy a prominent place in the 
writings of those German divines who were the 
forerunners of tho Reformation. The language was 
Pantheistic, but the tenet designed to be inculcated 
was accurate and Scriptural. "This mysticism,” 
says Mr. Vaughan, “ clothes its thought with frag¬ 
ments from tho old philosopher's oloak, but the 
heart and body belong to the school of Christ." 

Spinoza has been usually regardod as the father 
of modem Pantheism, but in the writings of Jordano 
Bruno, who wrote in the course of tho latter half of 
the sixteenth century, a system as decidedly Pan¬ 
theistic as that of Spinoza is fully developed. Tins 
eminent Italian philosopher boldly lays down the 
principle, that all things arc absolutely identical, and 
that the infinito and the finite, spirit and matter, are 
nothing more than different modifications of the one 
universal Being. The world, according to this sys¬ 
tem, is simply the unity manifesting itself under the 
conditions of number. Taken in itself the unity is 
God; considered as producing itself in number, it is 
the world. It was in the writings of Spinoza, how- 
over, that Pantheism was, for the first time, exhibit¬ 
ed in tho regular form of a demonstration. Fully 
developing the principles of Des Cartes, who derived 
existence from thought, Spinoza identified them, re¬ 
ferring both to the one Infinite Substance, of which 
everything besides is simply a mode or manifesta¬ 
tion. Thus the distinction between God and the 
universe was annihilated, and Pantheism openly 
avowed. To the philosophy of Spinoza, propounded 
in the seventeenth century, is to be traced that Pan- 
theistio spirit which hat pervaded the philosophy 
as well as theology of Germany since the commence¬ 
ment of the nineteenth century. Schelling and He¬ 
gel, in fact, have proved themselves fkithful disci¬ 
ples of Spinoza, carrying ont to their legitimate ex¬ 
tent the principles of this rigid logical Pantheist. 
Fichte, by bis subjective idealism, had banished 
from the realms of existence both Nature and God, 


reducing everything to the all-engrossing Ego. 
Schelling reproduced what Fichte had annihilated, 
but only to identify them with one another, thus de¬ 
claring plainly the universe and God to be identical, 
nature being, in his view, the self-development of 
Deity. The philosophy of Ilegel was equally Pan¬ 
theistic with that of Schelling, inasmuch as he de¬ 
clared everything to be a gradually evolving process 
of thought, and God himself to be the whole pro¬ 
cess. 

Thus "the fundamental principle of philosophi¬ 
cal Pantheism," to use the language of Dr. Buch¬ 
anan, in his ‘ Faith in God and Modern Atheism 
Compared,' "is either the unity of substance, as 
taught by Spinoza,—or, Me identity of existence and 
thought , as taught, with some important variations, 
by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The Absolute is 
conceived of, not as a living Being to whom a pro¬ 
per personality and certain intelligible attributes 
I may be ascribed, but as a vague, indeterminate some¬ 
what, which lias no distinctive character, and of 
which, in the first instance, or prior to its develop¬ 
ment, almost nothing can bo either affirmed or de¬ 
nied. But this absolute existence, by some un¬ 
known, inherent necessity, develops, determines, and 
limits itself: it becomes being, and constitutes all 
being: the infinite passes into the finite, the abso-* 
lute into the relative, the necessary into the contin¬ 
gent, the one into the many; all other existences 
are only so many modes or forms of its manifesta¬ 
tion. Here is a theory which, to say the very least, 
is neithor more intelligible, nor less mysterious, than 
any article of the Christian faith. And what Are 
the proofs to which it appeals,—what the principles 
on which it rests? Its two fundamental positions 
are these,—that finite tilings have no distinct exist¬ 
ence as realities in nature,—and that there*exists 
only one Absolute Being, manifesting itself in a va¬ 
riety of forms. And how are they demonstrated? 
Simply by the affirmation of universal 'Identity.' 
But what if this affirmation be denied ? What if, 
founding on the clearest data of consciousness, we 
refuse to acknowledge that existence is identical with 
thought t What if we continue to believe that there 
are objects of thought which are distinct from thought 
itself, and which must be presented to the mind be¬ 
fore they can be represented by the mind? What 
if, while we recognize the ideas both of the finite 
and the infinite, the relative and the absolute, the 
contingent and the necessary, we cannot, by the ut¬ 
most effort of our reason, obliterate the difference 
between them, so as to reduce them to one absolute 
essence ? Then the whole superstructure of Pan¬ 
theism falls along with the Idealism on which it 
depends; and it is found to be, not a solid and en¬ 
during system of truth, but a frail edifice, ingeni¬ 
ously constructed out of the mere abstraction, of the 
human mind." 

Nor is Pantheism confined to the philosophic 
schools of Germany ; it buz been taught, also, from 
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for pulpits and her theological chairs. The boldest 
and most reckless of her Pantheistic divines is un¬ 
doubtedly Dr. David Friedrich Strauss, who repre¬ 
sents the left wing of the Hegelian system, as ap¬ 
plied to theology, and who, in lus 1 Das Leben Jean,’ 
has resolved the entire Gospel history into a mass of 
mythological fables, and recommended the worship 
of human genius as the only real divinity. Strauss 
is ail extreme Pantheist. With Hegel he believes 
God to have no separate individual existence, but to 
be a process of thought gradually unfolding itself in 
the mind of the philosopher. Christ, also, he re¬ 
gards as simply the embodied conceptions of the 
church. This is the extreme point to which Pan¬ 
theism has been carried in Germany, and at this 
point it becomes nearly, if not completely, identical 
with Atheism. A personal God, and a historical 
Christianity, are alike rejected, and the whole doc¬ 
trines of the Bible are treated as a congeries of my¬ 
thological ideas. Such outrageous infidelity as this 
was scarcely exceeded by that of Feuerbach, when 
he declared that religion was a dream of the human 
fancy. 

While tiiis controversy was still raging, both in 
die philosophical and theological world, there arose, 
after the Revolution of 1830, a school of light litera- 
*■ tore, which went by the name of Young Germany, 
and which, combining German Pantheism with 
French wit and frivolity, had as its avowed object, 
by means of poems, novels, and critical essays, to 
destroy the Christian religion. This school, headed 
by Heine, Bifrno, and others, substituted for 'the 
Bible doctrine that man was created in the image 
of God, the blasphemous notion that God is no 
more than the imago of man. The literary produc¬ 
tions, however, of this class of infidel wits was more 
suited to the atmosphere of Tans than that of Ber¬ 
lin, and, accordingly, some of the ablest writers of 
the school left Germany for France, and Y^ung Ger¬ 
many, having lost its prestige, was speedily for¬ 
gotten. 

The Pantheistic system is too abstract and specu¬ 
lative in its character to find acceptance with the 
French mind generally; but the prevailing philoso¬ 
phy of France is deeply imbued with Pantheism. 
Thus Cousin, the founder of the modern eclectic 
school of France, declares God to be “absolute 
cause, one and many, eternity and time, essence and 
fife, end and middle, at the summit of existence and 
at its base, infinite and finite together; in a word, 
* Trinity, being at the same time God, Nature, and 
Humanity.” In what words could Pantheism be 
more plainly set forth than in those now quoted, yet 
Cousin anxiously repels the charge of Pantheism, 
simply became he does not hold with Spinoaa and 
the Elastics that God is a pure substance, and not 
a cause. Pantheism, however, assumes a variety of 
phases, and though Cousin may not with Spinoza 
identify God with toe abstract idea of substance, he 
taacbos.tfo same doctrine in another form when he 


declares the finite to be comprehended in the infinite 
and the universe to be comprehended in God. 

The system of phiiosophioo-tfoology, which main- 
buns God to be everything, aud everything to be 
God, has extensively spread its baleful influence 
among the masses of the poople in various continen¬ 
tal nations. It pervades alike toe communism of 
Germany and the socialism of France. Feuerbach, 
in the one country, holds that God is to be found in 
man, and Pierre I>oroux, in the other, that humanity 
is the mere incarnation of Divinity. And in our 
owu country, the same gross Pantheism, decked out 
with all the charms of pootry aud eloquence, has 
been imported from America. Man-worship is, 
indeod, the pervading element of the philosophy 
taught by the Emerson school, or iNTUtTIOttMTfl 
(which see), and believed by a considerable number 
of speculative thinkers in England. “ Standing on 
the bare ground," says the apostle of this latest form 
of Pantheism, “ my head bathed by the blithe air, 
ami uplifted into infinite space, all mean egotism 
vanishes. The currents of the Universal Being cir¬ 
culate through mo. 1 am part or particle of God." 

The Pantheist repels with indignation the charge 
of Athoism. Far from denying the existence of 
God, he pretends to recognize God in all he sees, 
and hears, and feels. In his creed all is God, and 
God is all. But the very essence of his system con¬ 
sists in the denial of & living personal God, distinct 
from Nature and presiding over it. This, if not 
Atheism, approaches to the very verge of it. Wo 
may theoretically distinguish Panthoism and Atheism 
from each other, but the man who can look around 
him and say that the universe is God, or tliat lie 
himself is an incarnation of God, a finite particle of 
(he Infinite Being, makes assertions tantamount in 
meaning to the statement, that there is no God. 
Christianity lias no longer to maintain a conflict with 
open, avowed, unblushing Atheism, but with secret, 
plausible, proud Pantheism. Nor can the result of 
tho conflict be doubtful. Christianity will assuredly 
triumph over this, us she has already done over ail 
her former adversaries, and men will rejoice in re¬ 
cognizing the One Living Personal God, who watches 
over them, to whom they can pray, in whom they 
can trust, and with whom they hope to dwell through¬ 
out a blessed eternity. 

The baneful effects of Pantheism cannot fail to 
unfold themselves wherever, as among the Hindus, 
it lies at the foundation of the prevailing religion. Its 
practical fruits, in such circumstances, are moral de 
gradation, barbarism, and cruelty. The natural conse 
quences of a Pantheistic creed are thus ably sketched 
by Dr. Buchanan: “ The practical influence of Pan¬ 
theism, in so far as its peculiar tendencies ate not 
restrained or counteracted by more salutary beliefs, 
must be deeply injurious, both to the individual and 
social welfare of mankind. In its Ideal or Spiritual 
form, it may be seductive to some ardent, imagina¬ 
tive minds; but it is a wretched creed potwith 
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■trading; and it will be found, when calmly exa¬ 
mined, to be fraught with the most serious evils. 
It has been commended, indeed, in glowing terms, 
as a creed alike beautiful and beneficent,—as a 
source of religious life nobler and purer than any 
that can ever spring from the more gloomy system 
of Theism: for, on the theory of Pantheism, God is 
manifest to all, everywhere, and at all times; Na¬ 
ture, too, is aggrandised and glorified, and every¬ 
thing in Nature is invested with a new dignity and 
interest; above all, Han is conclusively freed from 
all fantastic hopes and superstitious fears, so that his 
mind can now repose, with tranquil satisfkction, on 
the bosom of the Absolute, unmoved by the vicis¬ 
situdes of life, and unscared oven by the prospect of 
death. For what is death ? The dissolution of any 
living organism is but one stage in the process of its 
further .development; and whether it passes into a 
new form of self-conscious life, or is re-absorbed into 
the infinite, it still forms an indestructiblo element in 
the vast sum of Being. We may, therefore, or ra¬ 
ther we must, leave our future state to be determined 
by Nature's inexorable laws, and we need, at least, 
fear no Being highor than Nature, to whose justice 
we are amenable, or whose frown we should dread. 
But even hb it is thus exhibited by some of its warm¬ 
est partisans, it appears to ns, we own, to be a dreary 
and cheerless croed, when compared with that faith 
which teaches us to regard God as our ‘ Father in 
lteaven, 1 and tliat 1 hope which is full of immortality." 
It is worse, however, than dreary: it is destructive 
of all religion and morality. If it be an avowed an¬ 
tagonist to Christianity, it is not loss hostile to Na¬ 
tural Theology and to Ethical Science. It conse¬ 
crates error and vice, as being, equally with truth 
and virtue, necessary and beneficial manifestations of 
the 1 infinite. 1 It is a system of Syncretism, founded 
on the idea that error is only an incomplete truth, 
and maintaining that truth must necessarily be de¬ 
veloped by error, and virtue by vice. According to 
this fundamental law of' human progress,' Atheism 
itself may bo providential; and the axiom of a Fa¬ 
talistic Optimism— 1 Whatever is, is best’—must be 
admitted equally in regard to truth and error, to vir- 
*ue and vice." 

PANTHEON, a heathen temple still remaining 
at Home, called also the Rotunda. It was anciently 
dedicated, as appears from the inscription on the 
portico, to Jupiter and all the gods, by Agrippe, 
son-in-law to the Emperor Augustus; bat in a. d. 
008, it was re-dedicated by Pope Boniface IV., to 
the Virgin Mary and all the saiuts. In this once 
Pagan, but now Romish temple, may be seen different .j 
services going on at different altars at the same ! 
time, with distinct congregations round them, just 
as the inclinations of the people lead them to the 
worship of this or that particular saint. In 1633, a 
Barberini, then on the Papal throne, thought he 
would add to his reputation by disfiguring the Pan¬ 
theon, which he despoiled of the ornaments spared, 


by so many barbarians, that he might east them in 
to cannon, and fora a high altar for the church o4 
St. Peter. 

PAPA, father, a name anciently applied to ah 
bishops, though now claimed as the special preroga¬ 
tive and sole privilege of the bishop of Rome. Thus 
we find Jerome giving the title to Athanasius, Epi- 
phanius, and Paulinua, and among Cyprian's Epis¬ 
tles, those written to him are addressed Cypriano 
Papsa, to Father Cyprian. Many proofs might be 
adduced, which clearly show that Papa was the com¬ 
mon name of all bishops for several ages; and it was 
sometimes applied even to the inferior clergy, who 
were called papa puinni, little fathers, and their ton- 
sure or crown, papalttra, the tonsure of the lathers. 
The first bishop of Rome who obtained the title of 
Universal Bishop, and commenced the line of pop»\ 
properly speaking, was Boniface III., in A. D. 606. 
But it was not till the publication of the Pseujjo- 
Isidokean Decretals (which see), in the ninth 
century, that the temporal as well as the spiritual 
authority of the bishop of Rome was authoritatively 
declared, it being intimated in these decretals that 
the Emperor Constantino had transferred his sov¬ 
ereign authority in Rome to the Roman bishop, and 
from that date commenced a new era in the history 
of Romanism. » 

PAPACY, a term used to denote the Church oi 
Rome, not in its ecclesiastical character, but in its 
political constitution and position, as aspiring to, and 
claiming, pre-eminence and power with relation to 
European society and governments. In this article, 
accordingly, we are concerned not with the spiritual, 
but with the temporal authority of the Pope, and it 
will be our principal aim to trace the various steps 
by which the papal system has risen to its present 
position as a political government on the earth. The 
first introduction of Christianity into Rome does not 
appear to have been distinguished by any peculiari¬ 
ties which marked it out as different from its intro¬ 
duction into other places. In the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles we learn that “ strangers of Rome" were present 
at Jerusalem when the Spirit was remarkably poured 
out on the Day of Pentecost; and it is possible, my, 
not unlikely, that some of those persons on their re¬ 
turn home publicly avowed their adherence to the 
Gospel of Christ, and hud the foundation of a church 
in their native city. And so rapidly does the truth 
stem to have advanced in Rome, that the Apostle 
Paul, in addressing an Epistle to the Christians there 
In the middle of the first century, mentions their 
faith as having been “ spoken of throughout the 
whole world." The conclusion, therefore, is legiti¬ 
mate, that at an early period, coeval, indeed, with the 
churches of Jerusalem and Antioch, there was a 
Christian church in Rome. The arrival of Pan! as 
a prisoner at Rome daring the persecution under the 
Emperor Nero, must have had no small effect in en¬ 
couraging rad es ta bli s hin g the Christians in that 
oity. Considerable doubts have been raised on the 
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paint m to the visit of Peter to Rome, bat granting traced throughout the whole -of this transeatloii, 
that he resided there foiva time, it must have been there having been an evident attempt to compel the 
after the date of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, as minority of churches to yield to the dictates of the 
that apostle makes no mention of Peter amid the majority. " The spirit of ecclesiastical aggression 
numerous Christians to whom he sends salutations and tyranny," aaya Mr. Riddle, in bis ‘ History of 
by name. The period, therefore, of Peter's arri- the Papacy, “ had begun to work; and it developed 
vai in Rome was, in all probability, about the time itself, first, in the sentiments and condnot of a Ro¬ 
of Paul's release from prison; and the two apostles man bishop. And observe how Insidious was the 
are sometimes by the earlier writers classed to- attempt. There was, in the first place, an effort at 
gather as founders of the Church at Rome. something like persuasion: Victor tried the effect of 

No trace, however, of assumed authority and a letter, a paternal letter aa he no doubt would have 
power on the part of the Roman Church is to be called it, but in fact a threatening letter, as a means of 
found until the lapse of at least 160 years from the inducing compliance; and with regard to the act ot 
Christian era. About that time, in the reign of Com- writing this letter (though not as to the tone of it), 
modus, may be discovered the first germs of the {hi- he could appeal to the praotice of Bending and re- 
pacy, in a celebrated passage which occurs in the ceiving epistles which had prevailed from time imme- 
writings of Ireruaus. That early father, in his work morial among Christian churches. Failing in hit 
against Heresies, speaks of the Roman Church as "at brotherly endeavour at persuasion, he sought to 
once the largest, the moat ancient and universally arouse a spirit, which indeed would not come at his 
known, and which was founded and constituted by command, but which, if he could have evoked it, 
the two most illustrious apostles, Peter and Paul.” would have displayed itself in an act of persecution 
Again, he adds, that 11 every church, that is to say, against his unoffending brethren of the East. He 
the faithful of all parts, must of necessity repair to, did not succeed in his unworthy efforts; but he set 
or agree with (convenire ad) this ehurch on account of a pernicious example to bishops of later times, ami 
its greater, pre-eminence (propter potiorem principal*- framed an idea of spiritual despotism which was 
(atm )—a church in which the apostolical tradition afterwards carried out to an extent such as neither 
dins always been preserved by those who are of all himself nor his contemporaries could possibly have 
parts." This passage, to which Romish writers at- foreseen. Victor, in short, being liimself in advance 
tach no small importance, has been rejected by not a of Ids age, attempted to get up, and bring into ac- 
few ecclesiastical authors, as occurring only in a tion, a kind of Church union;—a step which he was 
Latin translation of the original Greek, which lias led to take, either thinking that he possessed, or at 
been unhappily lost. But even admitting its au- least being desirous of possessing, the influence of a 
thenticity, it ia to be observed, that while Irenceus leader.” 

speaks of the Roman Church as entitled to re- In the course of the Easter controversy, church 
spect, he neither attributes to it the right of au- councils were for the first time convened, and thosa 
thority over other churches, nor does he imply that assemblies being generally presided over by the bishop 
it made any such pretensions. No doubt, even at of the hugest or the most influential church in the 
that early period the Church of Rome was account- district, a difference of rank, and a system of subordi- 
ed tha chief of the Western churchesbat a few nation among both the clergy and t be churches, began 
yean later, Irenaws, though bishop of the smaller to manifest themselves. The president of a coun- 
and poorer church of Lyons, in a letter to a Ro- cil was naturally recognised as having a precedence 
man bishop, refused to yield undue submission to among his brethren, and he being in most cases the 
the large and wealthy Church of Rome. The occa- bishop of a metropolitan church, the bishops of 
sion on which this letter was written, was tlie Pas- smaller communities came to acknowledge him as 
ehal controversy, in which Victor, bishop of Rome, their superior. The metropolitans, therefore, aa 
holding the generally entertained opinion, that prim inter para , first among their equals, soon ob- 
Eaater, or the festival of the Resurrection, should be tained the right of convening and conducting synods, 
celebrated on the Lord's day, and no other, address- and of confirming and ordaining provincial bishops, 
ed a letter to the faithful everywhere, declining that The same circumstance which led to the elevation of 
hie own church should not hold communion with the the Metropolitans conduced, in a still higher degree, 
churches of Asia Minor, and endeavouring to per- to give power and pre-eminence to the bishop* of 
suede the bishops of other churches to adopt a simi* the three principal cities, Rome, Alexandria, and 
tar measure. In this attempt, though made with a Antioch. To these bishops, accordingly, were aa~ 
spirit of overweening arrogance, Victor was*com- signed larger dioceses, Rome having obtained Mid- 
pletely unsuccessful; but throughout the whole of die and Lower Italy, with uncertain limits, while 
his conduct, we aee nothing which would warrant Egypt was assigned to Alexandria, and Syria to An¬ 
us in charging this Roman bishop with an attempt tioch. 

to usurp a power of governing other churches. It Of these three principal churches, that of Rome was 

le impossible, however, to shut our eye* upon the the largest, the most Wealthy, and the most honoured 
(set, that the rising spirit of the papacy may be of all the churches of the West, and was thus placed 
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in circumstances peculiarly advantageous for as¬ 
serting authority over the other churchcR. So early 
as the middle of the second contury a Jewish party 
in Rome claimed, in behalf of the Apostle James, a 
right to be recognised as a bishop of bishops, a 
movement which was looked upon by the African 
churches as equivalent to an ecclesiastical tyranny. 
Hut in the close of that same century, although the 
bishop of Koine, in common with all other bishops, 
roceived the name of Papa or father, the existence of 
papal authority and power was as yet unknown. 
The germs of it, howover, may be discerned in that 
pre-eminence in sice and reputation which was now 
so extensively conceded to the Church of Rome. 
In the second century, besides, the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of Christians began to be lost 
sight of, and a separate sacerdotal caste made its ap¬ 
pearance in the Christian Church. It is in the 
writings of Tertullian that the distinction between 
clergy and laity is for the first time developed, and 
the superiority of the former to the latter plainly 
asserted. And coeval with this formation of a sacer¬ 
dotal caste, a tendency began to develop itself among 
Christians generally, to substitute outward in place 
of inward religion, and in the course of the third 
century many additions were made to the Christian 
ritual, which, from their very nature, indicated a 
melancholy declension from the primitive simplicity 
of Christian worship. Before the time of Constan¬ 
tine numerous innovations had been introduced into 
the sorvice of the church, all tending towards that 
increase of priestly power, which formed the very 
foundation of the papacy. 

The first presage of the future position of the 
Roman Church was afforded in two attempts which 
it made to impose its usages upon other churches. 
These were sternly repelled by the Asiatic and Afri¬ 
can bishops. Cyprian acknowledges the Roman to 
be the principal church in various passages of his writ¬ 
ings, without, however, allowing that it possessed a 
supremacy inconsistent with the parity of all bish¬ 
ops. But it is an undoubted fact, that Cyprian saw, 
in what he considered the pre-eminence of the Apos¬ 
tle Peter, the symbol of ecclesiastical unity, and in 
a passage of his work on the unity of the church, 
this writer introduces the phrase as applied to the 
Church of Rome, of cathedra Petri, or chair of Peter. 
In the minds of the Roman bishop* themselves, the 
idea early arose, and took deep root, that their con¬ 
nexion with the Apostle Peter authorised them to 
take precedence of all other apostolic churches as 
the source of the apostolic tradition. It was this 
impression, doubtless, which led Victor to assume 
the high ground which he took on the subject of 
the dispute about Easter. And after the middle of 
the third century, we find Stephan us, another Ro¬ 
man bishop, displaying equal presumption in tin: con¬ 
troversy about the validity of the baptism of here- 
tics, and even daring to excommunicate the churches 
of Asia Minor and of North Africa, which refused 


to acknowledge the tradition of the Roman Church 
as an unalterable and decisive law, binding on all 
other Christian churches. The arrogant claims, 
however, set forth by the Roman bishops were re¬ 
jected by the whole of the Eastern, and even by 
many of tire Western churches. Cyprian openly 
declared, in a council of more than eighty of the 
bishops of North Africa, that “ no one should mske 
himself a bishop of bishopsand when Stephanus 
appealed to the authority of the Roman tradition, 
and spoke against innovations, Cyprian replied, that 
it was Stephanus himself who had made the innova¬ 
tions, and had broken away from tiie unity of the 
church. Such language is far from indicating that 
Cyprian acknowledged the bishop of Rome as entitled 
to exercise supreme jurisdiction in the church. On 
another occasion, also, Cyprian, in the name of the 
North African synod, declared, that the decision of 
the Roman bishop was without force, and therefore 
not entitled to be respected. 

The elevation of Constantine the Great to the im¬ 
perial throne, and the subsequent establishment of 
Christianity as the legal and recognized religion of 
the Roman Empire, had an important influence upon 
the fortunes of the church. Extensive immunities 
were grouted to ecclesiastical persons; large dona¬ 
tions of money, com, and land were bestowed upon the 
church; a portion of the public revenue was appro¬ 
priated to the use of the clergy, and unlimited licenss 
was given to testamentary bequests in favour of the 
church. In the new state of matters various arrange¬ 
ments made by the emperor tended to strengthen 
the power of the clergy, and to prepare the way for 
papal domination. Constantine was himself su 
preme in all causes ecclesiastical, as well as civil 
but taking advantage of his position, he gave into 
the hands of the rulers of the church a large sliare of 
political influence and power. From the moment 
that he embraced Christianity he seems to have re¬ 
garded himself as the temporal head and governor of 
the church. He issued commissions for the deci¬ 
sion of church controversies, convened councils, and 
sometimes presided over them, while their decrees 
were without force, unless they received the impe¬ 
rial ratification. He even appointed to ecclesiastical 
offices, and deposed or otherwise punished ecclesias¬ 
tical offenders. In the exercise of his assumed power 
he invested the canons of councils with the authority 
of civil law, and thus made them universally bind¬ 
ing on the people. Heresy now became a crime 
against the state, as well as against the church, and 
a foundation was laid for all the subsequent perse¬ 
cutions. 

ByWlie transfer of the seat off empire to Constanti¬ 
nople, the ecclesiastical power, in the hands of the 
bishops of Rome, received considerable eztension. 
Not being kept in check by the presence of the 
civil ruler, they found lees difficulty in securing to 
themselves political power. As yet, however, we 
find no pretension to supreme authority on the part . 
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of tbe bishop of Rome. On the contrary, at the 
council of Nice, A. D. 326, summoned by the autho¬ 
rity of Constantine, the sixth canon runs in these 
terms: “ The ancient custom in Egypt, Libya, and 
Pentapolis shall continue to be observed, namely, 
that the bishop of Alexandria have ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction over all these districts; as the bishop of 
Rome, according to usage, exercises such jurisdiction 
over the churches of certain countries. In like man¬ 
ner also their privileges shall be preserved to the 
Church of Antioch and the churches in other pro¬ 
vinces. In general, it is plain that the great council 
will not suffer any person to remain a bishop who lias 
become such without the consent of the metropolitan. 
If, however, an otherwise unanimous election of a 
bishop, according to the laws of the church, should 
be factiously opposed by only two or three, the 
choice of the majority shall prevail.” This can¬ 
on expressly asserts the equal authority of the 
three metropolitan, afterwards patriarchal, sees of 
Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch. The.jurisdiction 
of the bishop of Rome is also declared to be limit¬ 
ed to certain countries. And thin was in reality 
the case. The Homan bishop exercised a metropo¬ 
litan jurisdiction over the ten suburbicarian pro¬ 
vinces, which was as far as the political district of 
Rome extended, and comprehended Central and 
Lower Italy. Thus far, and no farther, the authority 
of the Roman bishop extended at the beginning of 
the fourth century, though afterwards, as primate or 
patriarch, he was reopgnixed as the head of nearly 
all the churches of the West. 

The liigh reputation which the Roman Church 
possessed in respect of apostolical tradition since the 
days of Irenseus, gave much value to her opinion and 
her decision as a mediator in all controversies. When 
the whole Eastern Church was Arian, she declared 
iier strict adherence to the Nicene creed, and in con¬ 
sequence East Illyria sought an alliance ^witli her, 
and the bishop of Thessaionica courted her friend¬ 
ship and countenance. “ This same state of affairs,” 
says Dr. Hase, “ made the Roman court at tbe coun¬ 
cil of Sardica, A. D, 347, a court of cassation, for the 
reception of appeals in the case of bishops.' The 
Eastern churches, when they were so disposed and 
when united among themselves, never hesitated to 
disregard the interference of the Roman bishops, and 
the synods of Nicasa and Constantinople were entirely 
independent of his influence j but when the patriarchs 
contended with each other, or with the imperial 
court, his powerful friendship was generally sought 
by both parties, and was often purchased by conces¬ 
sions. From observing these facts, Innocent I. be¬ 
came convinced that even in has day nothing, iff the 
whole Christian world, could be brought to a deci- 
i sion without the cognisance of the Roman see, and 
that especially la matters of faith ail bishop* were 
under the necessity of consulting St. Peter. The 
1 position of the Roman bishops in the state was that 
I of powerful subjects who could be judged only by 


the emperor himself, but who, as in the esse of 
Liberius for his defence of the Nicman creed, might 
sometimes be abused by him. But although the 
glory surrounding the apostolic chair had already 
become so attractive, that those who contended for it 
sometimes pressed towards it over the bodies of their 
competitors, it was still the subject of derision and 
complaint among the heathen. The recollection 
that this worldly glory commenced only in the time 
of Constantine, gave occasion to the remark, that 
Sylvester lived long enough to do and witness what 
was suitable for a Roman bishop according to more 
modem views," 

The real founder, however, of the future great¬ 
ness of the Roman see was Pope Loo 1., usually 
styled th'e Great. looking upon the Roman church 
as possessed of the true succession from the Apostle 
Peter, he regarded the bishop of that church aa ap¬ 
pointed by God to be head of the whole Church of 
Christ upon the earth. Taking advantage of the 
disturbed state of the African Church, in conse¬ 
quence of the outcry raised by the Arian Vandals, 
ho added Africa to the Roman patriarchate. Through 
the influence of this ambitious Pope, Valentinian 111. 
cnactod a law which declared the apostolic sec the 
supreme legislative and judicial authority for the 
whole church. This law was at first intended only 
for the West, and through the decay of the empire 
beyond the Alps, it became an empty title, to take 
effect only in subsequent times. 

After tiie sixtli century, the bishops of Rome were 
called Po]>es, and considered themselves as under a 
sacred responsibility to execute the decrees of coun¬ 
cils, being invested, as they supposed, with a pecu¬ 
liar power derived from the divine right of Peter. 
And the vigour and energy with which they acted, 
recommended them to the favour of the people. 
More than once the popes delivered Rome arid (tie 
surrounding country from the hands of the barba¬ 
rians. And when the Western Empire Iiad been 
completely destroyed a. d. 476, and a German king¬ 
dom had been set up in Italy, the Roman people con¬ 
tinued to look upon the popes as their native rulers, 
giving them homage and obedience as the masters 
of the country. The high position of influence and 
power which the bishops of Rome had now acquired, 
enabled them the more readily to adopt measures 
for the farther aggrandisement of the clergy. With 
this view laymen were publicly prohibited from in¬ 
terfering in the aflkirs of the church, and the clergy 
were declared to be ameuable to no bar but tint of 
the Almighty. 

Italy was reconquered by Justinian I., and the 
bishops and clergy of Rome became dependent open 
Constantinople, a state of matters which continued 
till the lime of Gregory I., who sought to establish 
ecclesiastical authority by the deliverance of the 
clergy from political dependence. No pontiff ever 
wore the triple crown who was more earnest titan 
Gregory in promoting the interests of the Roman 
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Church, and advancing the authority and influonce of 
the popea. His successors sometimes acknowledged 
the authority of the emperor, but never willingly. 
In the celebrated and protracted controversy on the 
subject of image-worship, they hesitated not to lay 
the emperor under the ban of a solemn excommuni¬ 
cation. 

Until l he time of Gregory, the papacy contended 
for dominion over the church, not only through the 
ambition of individual popes, but still more from the 
exigencies of the timos; but after that period the 
struggle for the independence and ascendency of the 
church assumed a totally different aspect. To his 
spiritual Authority, as the vicegerent of God upon 
the earth, the bishop of Home now added temporal 
authority, having become lord of a considerable ter¬ 
ritory. At this period commenced the struggle be¬ 
tween the emperors and the popes, whieh was severe 
and protracted. Though tho Pope was the vassal of 
the emperor, and chosen under the imperial dicta¬ 
tion, lie received homage from each emperor as a 
spiritual father, from whose hand the crown was re¬ 
ceived. But during the reign of Louis the Pious, 
and tho contentions of his sons for the government, 
the popes threw off to a considerable extent their de¬ 
pendence upon the emperors. 

Towards the close of the eighth century the pa¬ 
pacy made great advances towards the establishment 
of its temporal power, by the spurious stoty which 
arose, arid was extensively credited, as to an alleged 
donation of Constantine the Great; that emperor, as 
was pretended, having given over Rome, and oven 
tho whole of Italy, to Pope Sylvester. This fiction 
received no little countenance from the alleged dis¬ 
covery of a document which purported to be the 
original deed of gift executed by Constantine in the 
Pope's favour, in a. d. 324. Only a short time 
elapsed when another expedient was resorted to for 
increasing the power and influonce of the papacy; 
namely, the wide circulation of a new code of eccle¬ 
siastical laws framed on the principle of favouring 
the papal theocratic system. The collection now re¬ 
ferred to, and which acquired great authority, by 
assuming the names of ancient popes, is usually 
termed the Pseudo-Iaidorean Decretals, and professes 
to exhibit a complete series of the decretals of the 
Roman bishops from Clement I. a. d. 91, to Dama- 
sus I. a. t>. 384. The claims of the papacy were 
here put forth under the authority of Christian anti¬ 
quity. 11 It was repeatedly inculcated,” says Nean- 
der, “ that the Church of Some was directly consti¬ 
tuted head over all the others, by Christ himself. 
The episcopal chair of Peter, the princeps aposto- 
lorum, had been transferred on grounds of conve-' 
nienco from Antioch to Some. The Church of 
Rome, which appoints and consecrates all bishops, is 
therefore the sole and sufficient judge, iu the last 
resort, over the same, to which in all cases they may 
appeal. Among the important affittn which could 
not be decided without the authority of the Pope, 


belonged the cases of bishops. In one of the decre¬ 
tals, the condition is indeed expressed, that whenevet 
an appeal is made, it should be reported to the Pope. 
But in other places, it is expressly declared, at in¬ 
deed it follows, as a matter of course, from the prin¬ 
ciple lying at the ground of these decretals, that a 
decisive sentence can in no case whatsoever be pass¬ 
ed upon bishops, without the concurrence of the 
Romish church, as well as that no regular synod can 
be couvoked without its authority. Hence it fol¬ 
lowed again, that the Pope, whenever lie thought 
proper, could bring the cause before his own tribu¬ 
nal, even where no appeal had been made, in case 
the bishop, as might indeed often happen under the 
circumstances of those times, had not dared to ap¬ 
peal ; and the decision of the Pope must be acknow- 
| lodged and carried into effect without demur. More¬ 
over, it is already intimated in these decretals, thAt 
the Emperor Constantine had transferred his sov¬ 
ereign authority in Rome to the Roman bishop." 

The firmness and energy of the government o( 
Charlemagne were by no means favourable to the 
carrying out of such principles as were developed in 
the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals. But the reign of 
his feeble-minded successor, Louis the Pious, and 
the quarrels which ensued between him and his 
sons, gave the church an opportunity of now and 
again taking part in the political strife. Gregory IV 
came to France as mediator, but far from acknow 
lodging him as necessarily supreme, the Frankish 
bishops threatened him with deposition. 

The pontificate of Nicholas I., which commenced 
in a. d. 868, formed a new epoch in the history of 
the papacy. Boldly avowing his wish to follow out 
the principles of the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals, he 
quoted this document for the first time a* authorita¬ 
tively binding upon the church. With that all- 
grasping ambition which has so often characterised 
the popes, Nicholas claimed the right of sovereignty 
over the universal church, and conceived the plan of 
convoking synods in Rome, composed of bishops 
from different countries, with the view of gathering 
information as to the state of the churches in all 
quarters, and promulgating the new ordinances 
throughout the whole world. He asserted a supreme 
authority over monarchs as well as bishops, ob¬ 
liging Lotliaire II. to humble himself and own sub¬ 
jection to tho papal see. On the death of Lotliaire, 
Pope Adrian II. defended the rights of the lawful 
heir to the throne against Charles the Bald and Louis 
the German. Finding that he was defeated in his 
oltfeot by the firmness of Charles, he sought to win 
him over by promising him the succeerion to the 
empire. This project was executed by Adrian's 
successor, John VTII., who, however, compelled 
Charles, as the condition of obtaining the title of 
king of Prime*, to acknowledge the independence 
of Rome and its territory, and to confess that he 
only heU the empire by the gift of the Pope. 

But while the popes were thus triumphant am 
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the emperors, they were severely harassed by the tur- conquerors et Ids feet, he blessed their amis mid con- 
bulent feudal lords, who sought to establish for them- firmed their conquests. Leo died of a broken heart 
•elves a virtual independence. These feudal lords soon after his release from prison, 
interfered in the eleation of the popes, end generally While Hildebrand was maturing his plans for the 
controlled them; they insulted, imprisoned, and mur- re-establishment of the papacy, many circumstances 
dered the pontiffs, and while the supremacy of the occurred which confirmed his desire to proseente his 
papal power was tacitly acknowledged throughout design. For nearly two hundred years had the 
Europe, it waa itself compelled to submit to s race of ecclesiastics of the diocese of Milan maintained their 
petty tyrants. Two shameless prostitutes, through independence of the holy see ; it appeared, there- 
their influence with the profligate nobles, procured fore, to the cardinal-monk a most desirable object to 
the papal chair for their paramours and their illegiti- bring about the submission of this refractory portion 
mate children; and so great were the disorders of the of the Italian clergy. A legate was, accordingly, 
church, that the emperors once more rose above the despatched to Milan on this important errand; but 
popes, and Pope John XII. was deposed by the Em- though he apparently succeeded, it was only for a 
peror Otho, after summoning him before a synod at time, and no sooner lmd the legate departed than 
Rome, which convicted him of murder, blasphemy, the clergy declared as strongly as ever their opposi- 
and all kinds of lewdness. Leo VIII. was now elected tiou to papal authority. Tho Anglo-Saxon Church 
to the papal throne, and the Romans swore to the em- had, from the very commencement of its history, de- 
peror that no Pope should be chosen or consecrated oliuod to yield subjection to the see of Home. Now, 
without his consent. The succeeding popes were however, it was destroyed by tho Norman conquest, 
nominated and with great difficulty defended by the to the success of which the interference of the Pope 
emperor against the hatred of the people and the craft and of Hildebrand materially contributed. All the 
of the Tuscan party. Such was the low state of de- political struggles of this period, however, wore cast 
gradation to which the church had sunk, that a loud into the shade by the daring citation of the Emperor 
cry was raised for its deliverance from the simony Henry IV. The Saxons appealed to Rome against 
and the licentiousness of the clergy. Every office Henry for his intolerable oppression of his subjects, 
in the church was bought and sold. In these cir- and for exposing to sale all ecclesiastical offices for 
cumstances the emperors had little difficulty in the support of an army; aud the then reigning Pope, 
maintaining their superiority over a race of profti- Alexander II., at the instigation of Hildebrand, sum- 
gate popes, who pretended to govern a church which moned the king to Rome that he might answer the 
was notoriously the seat of every species of corrup- charges made against him by his own subjects, 
tion. This was plainly a declaration of open war between 

With the elevation of Leo IX. to St. Peter’s the spiritnal and temporal authorities, and it was 
chair iu A. D. 1049, commenced a new era in the only the death of the Pope which prevented the 
history of the papacy, when strenuous efforts were contest from coming to an immediate crisis. The 
made to render the church independe&t of the secu- ambitious Hildebrand, on hearing the tidings of 
lar power. The prevailing corruption of the clergy Alexander’s death, felt that the time had now arrived 
had now reached its height, and a strong reaction for his entering upon the execution of his long-clier- 
began to manifest itself. The soul of this-curtv re- ished plans, and assuming the dignity of an hide- 
forming movement was the monk Hildebrand, a man pendent sovereign. Even at the funeral of Alex- 
of remarkable talent, activity, and energy. In aim- ander, the people exclaimed “ Hildebrand is Pope, 
ing at a reformation and emancipation of the church, St. Peter has elected him.” 

two things seemed to be necessary, the introduction Hildebrand accepted of the papal tiara under the 
of a stricter moral discipline among the clergy by title of Gregory VII., and todisartn hostility, and pre¬ 
reviving the ancient laws concerning celibacy, and vent the election of an anti-pope, he feigned subrois- 
the abolition of simony in disposing of the offices of sion to the emperor, refusing to be consecrated with- 
the church. Through the influence of Hildebrand ont the imperial sanction. And yet no sooner did 
over the mind of Leo, that Pope became eealous in he find himself securely seated in St. Peter's chair 
opposing the abuses which bad erept into the ad- than he proceeded forthwith to carry out his favour- 
ministration of ecclesiastical afiUrs, and yet amid his ite plan for securing the independence of the church 
anxiety to reform the church, he transgressed its by preventing lay interference in the collation of 
kws in his own person, by leading an army against benefices. The two great objects of this celebrated 
the neighbouring Normans, who had laid waste the Pope, ono of the most famous indeed in the history 
territories of the church. Such u nw arr ant able c&n- of the papacy, were, to enforce the celibacy of the 
duct, on the part of the head of the obunch, excited clergy, w>d the right of the popes to the investiture 
tlu gras tout regret in the minds of all rim trim friends of bishops. At a synod held at Rome a. d. 1074, 
afecdssfestieol order; and all the more as the expe- Gregory re-established the ancient law of ceKbacy. 
fiction proved disastrous, dm Pope’s army having A second synod was beldat Rome in the following 
been wholly destroyed, and thePope himself taken year, which condemned all Jmony, and pronounced 
- ist -tr; l»t Trims a bis confinement be behsidthe a sentence of excommunication on army man wba 
it,- • ' : • . . >1 * 
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should give or receive an ecclesiastical office from 
the hands of a layman. These decrees were com¬ 
municated to the sovereigns of Europe by Gregory 
himself in letters which afford ample evidence of the 
pre-eminent abilities of the writer. The kings con¬ 
tended earnestly in behalf of a long-established pre¬ 
rogative to which they had been accustomed to 
attach the greatest importance. Hence the pro¬ 
tracted controversy on mveaUhtret between tbe em¬ 
perors and the popes. 

Gregory gladly availed himself of every opportu¬ 
nity to assert his privileges as a feudal lord para¬ 
mount, and to exercise his office as a divine umpire 
and lawgiver among the nations of Europe. His 
plausible professions were viewed with great jealousy 
both by kings and nobles, accompanied as they wore 
by an open invasion of their privileges. At length 
a conspiracy was formed against the pontiff in Home 
itself, when Cineius, the prefect of the city, arrested 
his holiness while celebrating mass on Christmas 
day, and threw him into prison, but the populace 
interfered and rescued their favourite. The growing 
power and influence of Gregory could not fail to 
awaken suspicion in many of the crowned heads of 
Europe, but more especially was this the case with 
the youthful emperor, Henry IV., who saw with 
mingled jealousy and indignation a nftw power es¬ 
tablished which more than rivalled his own. In 
defiance of the Pope lie restored bishops in his domi¬ 
nions who had been deposed and excommunicated 
for simony. Soon afterwards Gregory cited the em¬ 
peror to appear at Rome and answer to the charges 
laid against him, threatening him with excommuni¬ 
cation if he disobeyed the summons. Enraged at 
the insolence and presumption of the Pope, Henry 
assembled a synod at Worms A. n. 1076, composed 
of the princes and prelates devoted to his cause, and 
procured a sentence of deposition against Gregory. 
The Pope replied by excommunicating Heury, and 
absolving his subjects from their allegiance, deposed 
several prelates in Germany, France, and Lombardy 
who favoured the emperor, and published a series of 
papal constitutions, in which the claims of the popes 
to supremacy over all the sovereigns of the earth 
were plainly set forth. The most important of 
these resolutions, which form the basis of the politi¬ 
cal system of the papacy, were as follows: “ That 
the Roman pontiff alone can be called Universal. 
Tlmt he alone has a right to depose bishops. That 
lus legates have a right to preside over all bishops 
assembled in a general council. That the Pope can 
depose absent prelates. That he alone has a right 
to use imperial ornaments. That princes are bpund 
to kiss Itia feet, and his only. That he has a right 
to depose emperors. That no synod or council sum¬ 
moned without his commission can bo called general. 
That no book can be called canonical without Ids 
authority. That his sentence can be annulled by 
none, but that he may annul the decrees of all 
That the Roman Church has been, is, and will con¬ 


tinue, Infallible. That whoever dissents from ths 
Romish Church ceases to be a Catholic Christian. 
And that subjects may be absolved from their alle¬ 
giance to wicked princes." 

Both the Emperor and the Pope now prepared for 
war, but all the advantages were on the side of Gre¬ 
gory. Henry was forsaken by the princes of his 
own court, who so far sided with the Pope, that they 
resolved, if the ban of excommunication were not re¬ 
moved from Henry within a limited period, he would 
be deprived of his throne. The emperor’s condition 
was now one of peculiar perplexity, difficulty, and 
danger He knew not in what direction to look for 
succour. In despair, therefore, he resolved to apply 
for a personal interview with the Pope, and to ask 
for absolution. He crossed the Alps, accordingly, 
in the depth of a severe winter with his queen and 
child, enclosed in the hides of oxen, and entered 
Italy so disheartened, that he thought only of conci¬ 
liating his powerful enemy by submission. Through 
the intercession of some of the most influential Ita¬ 
lian nobles, the Pope consented to grant Henry an 
interview. His holiness then resided at Canosa, and 
thither tlie emperor proceeded, but was doomed to 
experience at the hands of his holiness the greatest 
indignities that were ever heaped upon a sovereign. 
On reaching the papal residence, at the first barrier 
he was compelled to dismiss his attendants; when 
lie reached the second ho was obliged to lay aside 
his imperial robes, and assume the habit of a peni¬ 
tent. In this dress he was forced to stand throe 
whole days barefooted and fasting from morning till 
night in the outer court of the castle during one of 
the severest winters that had ever been known in 
Northern Italy, imploring pardon of his transgres¬ 
sions from God and tire Pope. He was at length 
admitted into the presence of the haughty pontiff, 
who, after all the humiliations to which the emperor 
had submitted, granted him not the entire removal, 
but only the suspension of the sentence of excom¬ 
munication. 

The harsh treatment which he had received from 
Gregory roused the indignation of Henry, and to 
retrieve his lost honour he joined the nobles of 
Lombardy in a renewed war against the Pope. The 
sentence of excommunication and deposition was 
•gain declared against the emperor, a rival Pope and 
a rival king were set up, and Italy and Germany 
were filled with Mood. Henry besieged and took 
Rome in a. d. 1084; but the Pope, though shut up 
in his castle of St. Angelo, would aocept of nothing 
short of the unconditional subroisaion of the king. 
Having been liberated by Robert Guiscard, and 
finding that even his own people were not disposed 
to espouse hie cense, Gregory retired to Salerno, 
where he was seined with a mortal disease, and died 
nncooquered, repeating with his latest breath the ex- 
communication he hid issued against Henry and all 
his adherents. Thru terminated the career of the 
great founder of the papacy as a political power in ■, 
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Europe, end a power, too, which render* all aubeer- rich, until iu the city of ltome itself he attained su- 

vient to its own aggrandisement. preme power. Rome now set an cxamplo of resist- 

The principles on which Gregory had acted through- ance to the temporal power of the papacy, confining 
out the whole of his public life, both as a cardinal- the Pope to the exercise of ecclesiastical govern- 
monk and as the proud occupant of the papal chair, ment and to the possession of tidies and voluntary 
continued long after his death to actuate his succes- offerings. Lucius II. led an army against the Ro¬ 
bots, so that in course of time the Pope became the man people, and though he was killed while hie 
controlling power, heading and directing every popu- troops were storming the city, his successor, Euge- 
lar movement in the Western world. Tho CitU- nius III. made no attempts to conciliate his refrac- 
8ADE8 (which see), had no email influence in placing tory subjects, but called in the assistance of the king 
the church on a political vantage-ground, from which, of the Normans to protect him from their violence 
amid the general and all-absorbing fanaticism which While tho popes were thus exposed to the contempt 
pervaded the European nations, she could hurl her and hatred of the aubjects of their secular govern- 
anathemas against the most powerful kings with lit- ment, a work appeared from tho pen of St. Bernard, 
tie chance of encountering the slightest resistance, which was designed to prop up their tottering power. 
At the vory first council, that of Clermont, which In this work, which was entitled 1 Contemplations on 
authorised the first Crusade, the king of France, in the Papacy,' the author exhibits the system in its 
whose dominions the council met, wss excommuni- most favourable aspect, as designed by Uod for the 
cated, and could only obtain absolution by humiliat- promotion of the host interests of the people, but, at 
tng submission. To consolidate the papal structure, the same time, he candidly predicts that its worldly 
Pasclial II. procured the enactment of a new oath arrogauoe will prove its destruction. Neither by 
to be takeu by all ranks of the clergy, whereby they force nor flattery, however, could the Roman people 
abjured ail heresy, promised implicit obedience to be persuaded to subject themselves anew to the yoke 
the Pope and his successors, and pledged themselves of the papacy, aud it was not until they discovered 
to affirm what the church affirms, and to condemn that the overthrow of the hated system would se- 
wh&t she condemns. riously diminish the funds of the Roman exchequer, 

Henry V. proved a more formidable enemy to the that they consented anew to surrender their liber 

papacy than his father. He led an army into Italy, ties to the pontiffs. 

took Pope Paschal prisoner, compelled him to per- Frederick 1. ascended tire throne of Germany with 
form the ceremony of his coronation, and to issue a the fixed resolution to re-establish if possible the an- 
bull securing the right of investiture to the emperor cient dominion on both sides of the Alps. He enter- 
and his successors. By the remonstrances of his tamed the bold idea of rescuing his subjects from the 
cardinals, however, the Pope was persuaded to annul subjection which had been so long yielded to a 
the treaty, but the deatli of his holiness prevented foreign bishop, And of forming a great national Gor¬ 
an immediate war. Both Gelasius II. and Caiix- man Church, under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
tua II. supported the policy of Paschal, and after a archbishop of Treves. The project, however, was 
long struggle, the emperor was forced to resign his unsuccessful, chiefly through the jealousy of the 
claim to episcopal investitures, with the exception of German princes. Soon after this a circumstance 
investiture to the temporal rights belonging to the occurred which led to a remarkable assertion on the 
sees. This was the purport of the Concordat agreed part of the papacy, of the right to bestow kingdoms 
upon at an imperial diet at Worms in A. o. 1122, and empires at pleasure. Henry II., king of Eng- 
and confirmed the following year at the first general land, anxious to annex Ireland to his dominions, ap- 
cooncil in the Latemn. Such now was the autho* plied to Pope Adrian IV. to sanction ids under- 
rity of the papacy that the influence hitherto exer- taking, declaring that his chief object was to re- 
cised by the emperor* in the election of bishops was establish true Christianity, as lie called it, in that 
gradually transferred to the popes. island. Adrian acceded to Henry's request, and 

About this period arose Arnold of Brescia, 8 die- wrote him a letter professing to give over Ireland in- 
winta of Abelard, who directed his attention to the to hie hands. This conveyance was communicated 
reform of the church and of the government. The by Henry to the Irish hierarchy, but it was not un- 
followert of tins able and energetic man were numer* til several years had elapsed, that Henry was for- 
oos both in Italy and Germany. Bee Ajimoldisto. roally proclaimed lord of Ireland, and the severest 
this powerful party Innocent II., Celes- censures of the church denounced against all who 
tine Hz, Lucius IL, and Eugenios III. found it neces- should impeach the donation of the holy see, or op- 
sary to co n tend earnestly far their own domestic pose the government of iu illustrious rcpresenUtlvs. 
power; and during this period tho aggressions of No better proof could be given that the doctrine of 
popery on the rights of kings and nations ware 808 - the decretal and canon law, as to the papal supre- 
penged The w wM council of Latetaa, fa A. s. tnacy, had now been admitted, than the fact that the 
it jfy at which a thousand bishops we r e p re s ent , cm- English king asked for Ireland as a gift from the 
d e e me d the opinions of Arnold, and by papal in- Pope, thus acknowledging the superiority of the Ro- 
he was driven from Italy, France, and Zo- man pontiff. This admission was, of course, fatal tc 
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the independence of Henry's crown, and paved the 
way for the exercise of the papal usurpation in the 
reign of his son John. 

The death of Adrian gave Frederick an oppor¬ 
tunity of asserting the ancient right of the emperors 
in the election of a successor; but finding himself 
unable to push matters to extremities, he contented 
himself with effecting the election of an anti-pope, 
Victor IV., in opposition to Alexander III., who 
was elected by the Norman party in the college of 
cardinals. The choice of the emperor was ratified 
by a council summoned to meet at Pavia, A. D. 1160, 
and several of the clergy, especially all the Cister¬ 
cian monks who refused to acknowledge Viotor, were 
compelled to leave the country. His rival Alexan¬ 
der retired to Franco, where he was kindly received, 
and gained over to his interest the kings of France, 
England, Spain, and most other countries of West¬ 
ern Europe. In 1164 Viotor died, and tho cardinals 
of his party ohose as his successor Guido, bishop of 
Crema, who assumed the title of Paschal 111., and 
was confirmed by the emperor. Tho Komans, how¬ 
ever, recalled Alexander from France, but the em¬ 
peror, having occasion to entor Italy with an army 
for the purpose of suppressing an insurrection of the 
Lombards, advanced to Rome, and took possession 
of the city, Alexander being compelled to flee In the 
garb of a pilgrim, and to seek shelter among the Nor¬ 
mans. At length, in 1167, Alexander recovered his 
power in Romp, and having excommunicated Fre¬ 
derick, deposed iiim, and absolved his subjects from 
their allegiance. The death of Paschal III., in 
1168, was followed by the election in his room of 
Oalixtus III., who, however, though confirmed by 
the emperor, never obtained any considerable in¬ 
fluence. 

In the meantime the power of the papacy, while 
thus keenly opposed in Germany, was making rapid 
progress in other countries, more especially in France 
and England. To this result the famous dispute of 
Henry II. of England with the notorious Thomas & 
Rocket not a little contributed. The haughty pre¬ 
late, with whom the advancement of the papal au¬ 
thority was a paramount objeot, obstinately perse¬ 
vered in resisting the constitutions of Clarendon, by 
which all ecclesiastics were placed under the due 
control of the sovereign. Bocket was banished, but 
he found an asylum with the king of France. The 
result of this struggle, which takes a promineftt place 
in English history, was, that Beoket triumphed over 
Henry, returned to England, and issued his excom¬ 
munications against his opponents. His ambition 
and insolence provoked Henry to utter an unguarded 
exclamation, which was too rigidly Interpreted by 
his followers. Becket was murdered at the altar, 
and the Romish Church has enrolled him in the list 
of her saints and martyrs. Henry was alarmed at 
the unexpected murder of the archbishop, and he 
lost no time in despatching an embassy to Rome, 
declaring himself ready to submit to any pensaCB 


which the Pope might inflict, and to comply with 
any demands he might make. The ham illation of 
the English monarch tended more than any event 
which had happened for a long period to enhance the 
influence of the papacy throughout Europe. This 
event was speedily followed by another still more 
favourable and flattering to the Pope than the sub¬ 
mission of Henry; the emperor of Germany having 
agreed to recognize Alexander as Pope, to receive 
absolution at his hands, to restore to him the gov¬ 
ernment of the city of Rome, and to renounce the 
anti-pope. To proclaim his triumph over schisma¬ 
tics and kings, Pope Alexander summoned, iu A. d. 
1178, a large council, which was attended by nearly 
800 prelates, and is usually reckoned the third gen¬ 
eral iAiteran council. To prevent any schisms in 
future from controverted elections of the popes, this 
council decreed that the votes of two-thirds of the 
cardinals should be necessary to secure the success 
of a candidate. 

The advances which the papacy had already made 
in temporal power and authority, encouraged the 
successors of Alexander to carry qn a renewed strug 
gle for supremacy with the emperors of Germany. 
The contest was protracted throughout another cen¬ 
tury, before the close of which the popes had con¬ 
trived to exalt themselves far above the occujMiits 
of the imperial throne. England also, through the 
pusillanimity of King John, became the victim of 
papal ambition. A disputed election to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Canterbury was submitted to the deci¬ 
sion of the Pope, by whom it was pronounced inva¬ 
lid, and another prelate named Langton nominated 
to the vacant see. King John refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the papal nominee, and seized upon the reve¬ 
nues of the clergy. Pope Innocent 111. then laid all 
England under an interdict, and excommunicated the 
king. In vain did John strive to resist this act of 
the Romish pontiff; he was deposed by Innocent, 
and his kingdom handed over to Philip, king of 
France. Alarmed at this violent exercise of papal 
authority, John, with the most disgraoeful cowar¬ 
dice, humbled himself before the Pope, and consented 
to receive England as a fief from the holy see. 
These transactions called forth one universal cry of 
indignation from the English people. The barons 
flew to arms, and in defiance of papal prohibitions, 
John was compelled to sign the Magna Charta of 
English liberty. It was to no purpose that the Pope 
hurled his anathemas against the estates and their 
charter; the papal power, notwithstanding the proud 
elevation it had readied, had now found an enemy 
too powerful to be withstood. 

T^s-same year (1215) that Innocent HI, was foil¬ 
ed in his attempts upon England by the unflinching 
energy of her nobles and people, he summoned the 
fourth council of Lateran, which, by a solemn do 
ctee, declared the Pope to be the head of the great 
Christum family of nations, and elated by the pre¬ 
eminent superiority which he was declared to pea- 
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ten dominion*, while Manfred, the illegitimate eon 
of Frederick, usurped the throne of Sicily, and re¬ 
fusing to do homage to the Pope, threatened to be* 
oome as formidable an enemy of the papacy as his 
father had been. At this juncture, the amhitioua 
earner of Innocent was brought to a close by his 
death, which took place at Naples in the midst of 
schemes for the aggrandisement of the papal see, 
such as, had they not been arrested, would in all 
probability ere long have embroiled the whole of 
the European kingdoms in a general war. 

Innocent IV. was succeeded by Alexander IV. 
who, though he excommunicated Manfred, found 
himself unable to encounter him alone, and, there¬ 
fore, he sought the assistance of Henry III., king of 
England, offering the investiture of Sicily to his son 
Prince Edwnrd. Aid, however, was refused, and 
Manfred setting the Pope at defiance, raised such a 
spirit of insurrection in the oity of Borne, that Alex¬ 
ander fled to Viterbo, where he died. Urban IV.,the 
next Pope, followed the same line of policy, but 
while engaged in negotiations with the view of giv¬ 
ing the investiture of Sicily to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the king of France, he also was out off. 
The negotiations, however, were completed by his 
successor, Clement IV., who entered upon his pon¬ 
tificate with a firm determination to destroy Man¬ 
fred, and with this view invited Charles to come into 
Italy. In accordance with this invitation, Charles 
set out for Rome with a large army, and having paid 
homage to the Pope, marched towards Naples to 
seise his now dominions. Manfred encountered the 
invaders at Beneventum, but was defeated and slain, 
after which the cruel conqueror murdered the wife, 
the children, and sister of his rival. Conradin now 
entered Italy to assert the hereditary claims of his 
family, and encouraged by the enthusiasm with which 
he was received, he went forward, in the face of 
papal excommunications, and took possession of 
Rome. Charles, however, appeared with his French 
army, and attacking Conradin, took him prisoner. 
He subjected the young prince, who was only six¬ 
teen yean of age, to a mock trial, and commanded 
him to be executed. Thus perished on the scaffold 
the laat prince of the houae of Swabia, which had 
tong been the most powerful obstacle to papal usur¬ 
pation. The triumph of the papacy now appeared 
to be complete; Italy was severed from the German 
empire, but it recovered it* independence only to be 
rent asunder by contending factions, and the pon¬ 
tiffs were doomed to discover that the spirit of free¬ 
dom, which they had so largely encouraged, waa a 
more formidable enemy than the German emperors 
themselves. 

Charles of Anjou, fired with the ambition of con¬ 
quest, aimed almoet openly at the complete aov- j 
creignty of Italy. Assuming the title of Imperial 
Vicar, lie usurped supreme power, and formed the 
project of overthrowing the Greek Empire, which 
bad just been restored by Michael PalsBologus. Gre¬ 


gory X. had succeeded Clement IV. in the chair of 
St. Peter, and being anxious to rouse Christendom to 
a new Crusade, as well as to put an end to the schism 
which divided the Greek and Latin churches, ho 
saw that to effect these objects, it was necessary fm 
him to restrain the ambition of Charles. With this 
view he procured the election of a new western em¬ 
peror in the person of Rodolph of Hapsburg, who, 
in entering on his government, formally renounced 
all imperial rights over the city of Rome, and made 
provision for the separation of the kingdom of Sicily 
from the empire. 

It was during the pontificate of Gregory X. that 
the second general council of Lyons was convened, 
at which was laid the foundation of the preseut mode 
of electing the popes. By this system the cardi¬ 
nals are bound to assemble ten days after the death 
of a Pope for the purpose of electing a successor, 
and to remain shut up until the new Pope shall be 
regularly elected by a majority of votes. Soon after 
the Introduction of this new mode of election to the 
papal chair, the cardinals were called upon, with ex¬ 
traordinary frequency, to exercise their privilege, for 
it ao happened, after the death of Gregory, that, in 
the course of one single year, three separate pontifi¬ 
cates began and ended, those, namely, of Innocent V., 
Adrian V., and John XX. These short-lived Popes 
were succeeded by Nicholas III., who was well qua¬ 
lified to defeat the projects of Charles. The first 
step which this ambitious and crafty pontiff took 
after his election, was to enter into negotiations 
with the Emperor Rodolph. Charles, alarmed at 
this coalition, readily made concessions, resigning 
the title of Imperial Vicar to please Rodolph, and 
that of Roman senator, to gratify the Pope. Ro 
dolph, remembering that the house of Hapsburg 
owed its elevation to the papal see, yielded to every 
demand of Nicholas, and confirmed the grants which 
had been made to the popes by Charlemagne and hia 
successors. Ignorant of his hereditary rights, he 
permitted the provinces, which Rome called the 
patrimony of St. Peter, to be entirely separated from 
the empire. Thus the papacy was formed into a 
kingdom, and the Pope enrolled in the Ust of Euro¬ 
pean sovereigns. 

At this time, Charles having lost the affections of hia 
subjects by his tyrannical conduct, a conspiracy was 
farmed to deprive him of his kingdom. The Sici¬ 
lians were qnite prepared tor revolt, and a signal of 
insurrection waa about to be given, when the death 
of Nicholas delivered Charles from hit most formi¬ 
dable foot. A Frenchman was now elected to the 
vacant see, who took the title of Martin TV., and 
hia elevation being chiefly due to the influence of 
Charles, duke of Aqjou, the new pontifij as sn ex¬ 
pression of gratitude to hie patron, restored to him 
the dignity of a Borneo senator. The conspiracy, 
however, which had been forming in Sicily to pul an 

i end to French redo fa fim person of Charles, was new 
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A. D. 1282, the Sicilians, at the signal of the bell 
for vespers service, flew to amis, and massacred all 
the French on the island, dedariug the rule of tire 
foreign tyrant to be at an end. This wholesale 
butchery is known in history by the name of the 
Sicilian Vespers. When this event occurred, Charles 
was at Orvieto holding a consultation with the 
Pope, and when the tidings of the revolt reached 
him, his indignation knew uo bounds; he prevailed 
upon the Pope to excommunicate the Sicilians, and 
all who were suspected of favouring their cause, 
while he himself hastily assembled an army and laid 
siege to Messina. For a time the inhabitants were 
so iutimidated by the threats of the papal legate, and 
the boastings of the French, that they thought of 
surrendering, but they wore happily relieved by the 
arrival of Peter, king of Arragon, who came to their 
assistance with a fleet. The rage of the Pope was 
now turned against Peter, who, however, in spite of 
the interdict pronounced upon his kingdom and the 
papal ban upon himself, kept possession of Sicily, 
and set the Pope at defiance. Charles made two 
different attempts to recover his kingdom, but with- 
out success; and both he and Martin were cut off 
the same year, 1285. 

During the pontificates of the three succeeding 
popes, IIonoriuB IV., Nicholas IV., and Cclestin V., 
war was still carried on between the sons of Peter 
and the sons of Charles. The result was, that the 
crown of Sicily was given over to the princes of 
Arragon, who recognized the Pope as their liege 
lord, while Charles II. having consented to renounce 
all claim to the throne of Sicily, was secured in the 
possessiot of Naples. 

Celestin V., when elected to the pontificate, was 
an old monk, who had lived for many years as a 
hermit, and being totally unfit for the office to which 
he eras chosen, was persuaded to resign; whereupon 
Cardinal Cretan ascended the papal throve*under 
the title of Boniface VIII. This remarkable man 
was at once crafty, ambitious, and despotic. His 
chief aim, in undertaking the papal office, wae to 
establish to himself an undisputed sovereignty 
over ecclesiastics, princes, and nations, a sovereign¬ 
ty, in fact, both temporal and spiritual. He com¬ 
menced his ambitious career by interfering in the 
political affiurs of Naples and Sicily, authoritatively 
commanding Frederick of Arragon to lay aside the 
title of king of Sicily, and forbidding all princes and 
their subjects, under pain of excommunication, to 
lend him their support. Not contented, however, 
with intermeddling with the rulers of Italian princi¬ 
palities, he resolved to establish his anibority, if pos¬ 
sible, over the most powerful sovereigns of Europe. 
For this purpose he wrote to Philip the Fair, king of 
France, to Edward I., king of England, end to Adol- 
phaa, emp ero r of Germany, commanding them, under 
pain of excommunication, to settle their differences 
without delay. This bold and presumptuous step 
was (pda* in SMordtnce with the Isteiy acknowledged 
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rights and duties of the papacy, but Philip, who was 
one of the ablest monarchs in Christendom at that 
time, wrote to Boniface a firm, though courteous reply, 
stating his readiness to listen to any exhortation 
coming from the see of Borne, but declaring that lie 
would never consent to reoeive a command even from 
such a quarter. The Pope, however, was resolved, 
if possible, to humble the haughty monarch; and an 
opportunity of accomplishing hit purpose now pre¬ 
sented itself. To defray the expenses of his war 
with England, Philip had raised heavy contribution* 
from the church and clergy, and some French pre¬ 
lates having forwarded a complaint to Borne, the 
Pope gladly took advantage of this circumstance, 
and issued the celebrated bull, called, from Its com¬ 
mencing words, “ Clericis laicos,” excommunicating 
the kings who should levy ecclesiastical subsidies, 
and the priests who should pay them; and with¬ 
drawing the clergy from the jurisdiction of lay tri 
bunals. 

The attempt of Boniface to establish a theocracy 
independent of monarchy excited general indigna¬ 
tion, not in France alone, but in other countries. 
In England Edward resorted to an expedient by 
which he compelled the ecclesiastics to pay thoir 
subsidies, namely, ordering his judges to admit no 
causes in which ecclesiastics wore the complain¬ 
ants, but to try every suit brought against them. 
The king of France, again, while he refrained from 
openly opposing the Pope's bull, published a royal 
ordinance prohibiting the export from hie dominions 
of gold, silver, jewels, provisions, or munitions of 
war without a license; and at the same time he for¬ 
bade foreign merchants to settle in France. Such an 
ediot as this would necessarily affect, in a very se¬ 
rious manner, the papal ticasury, and therefore, 
Boniface lost no time m remonstrating with Philip, 
and urging upon him to modify his edict. At the 
same time the French bishops entreated Boniface to 
render his bull less stringent, there being no small 
danger that the effect of such a papal decree as the 
u Clericis laicos,” might be the irretrievable ruin of 
the Galilean church. The Pope, accordingly, aban¬ 
doned some of the most obnoxious provisions of the 
bull, and allowed Philip to impose a tubule upon 
the clergy of France to the amount of one-tenth of 
their revenue* for three years. Still further to gra¬ 
tify the king And the whole French nation, Boniface 
carried out the canonization of Louis IX., which had 
been delayed for twenty five years. Finally, the 
Pope promised to Philip that he would support hie 
brother Charles of Valois, as a candidate for the im¬ 
perial crown, and thus restore the empire to France. 
These measures had the desired effect on the mind 
of the French monarch, and at tite beginning tri 
1298, the dispute between Philip end Edward waa 
submitted to the arbitration of the Pope, who, with 
great pomp and solemnity, published Me decision hi 
the form iff a bull. To the astonishment and mor¬ 
tification of the king of France, Boniface decided 
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Up dominion*, while Manfred, the illegitimate son 
of Frederick, tumrped the throne of Sicily, and re¬ 
fusing to do homage to the Popo, threatened to be¬ 
come a* formidable an enemy of the papacy as his 
father had been. At thia juncture, the ambitious 
career of innocent was brought to a close by his 
death, which took place at Naples in the midst of 
schemes for the aggrandisement of the papal see, 
such as, hod they not been arrested, would in all 
probability ere long have embroiled the whole of 
the European kingdoms in a general war. 

Tunocent IV. was succeeded by Alexander IV. 
who, though he excommunicated Manfred, found 
himself unable to encounter him alone, and, there¬ 
fore, he sought the assistance of Henry III., king of 
England, offering the investiture of Sicily to hie son 
Prince Edward. Aid, however, was refused, and 
ManiVed setting the Pope at defiance, raised such a 
spirit of insurrection in the city of Borne, that Alex¬ 
ander fled to Viterbo, where he died. Urban I V.,the 
next Pope, followed the same line of policy, but 
while engaged in negotiations with the view of giv¬ 
ing the investiture of Sicily to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the king of France, he also was cut off. 
The negotiations, however, were completed by his 
successor, Ciomeut IV., who entered upon his pon¬ 
tificate with a firm determination to destroy Man¬ 
fred, and with this view invited Charles to come into 
Iuly. In accordance with this invitation, Cileries 
set out for Rome with a large army, and having paid 
homage to the Pope, marched towards Naples to 
seise his new dominions. Manfred encountered the 
invaders at Boneventum, but was defeated and slain, 
after which the cruel conqueror murdered the wife, 
the ohildren, and sister of his rival. Conradin now 
entered Italy to assert the hereditary claims of his 
family, and encouraged by the enthusiasm with which 
he was received, he went forward, in the face of 
papal excommunications, and took possession of 
Rome. Charles, however, appeared with his French 
army, and attacking Conradin, took him prisoner. 
He subjected the young prince, who was only six¬ 
teen years of age, to a mock trial, and commanded 
him to be executed. Thus perished on the scaffold 
the last prinee of tho house of Swabia, which had 
long been the most powerful obstacle to papal usur¬ 
pation. The triumph of the papacy now appeared 
to be complete; Italy was severed from the Herman 
ompire, but it recovered its independence only to be 
rent asunder by contending factions, and the pon¬ 
tiffs were doomed to discover that the apirit of free¬ 
dom, which they had so hugely encouraged, was a 
more formidable enemy than the Herman emperors 
themselves. 

Charles of Anjou, fired with the ambition of con¬ 
quest, aimed almost openly at the complete aov- 
ereignty of Italy. Assuming the title of Imperial 
Vicar, he usurped supreme power, and formed the 
project of overthrowing the Greek Empire, which 
bad just been restored by Michael Paimologut. Gre¬ 


gory X. had succeeded Clement IV. in the chair of 
St. Peter, and bring anxious to rouse Christendom to 
a new Crusade, as weii as to put an end to the schism 
which divided the Hreek and Latin churches, ha 
saw that to effect these objects, it was necessary for 
him to restrain the ambition of Charles. With thia 
view he procured the election of a new western em¬ 
peror in the person of Rodolph of Hapsbmg, who, 
in entering on his government, formally renounced 
all imperial rights over the city of Rome, and made 
provision for the separation of the kingdom of Sicily 
from the empire. 

It was during the pontificate of Gregoty X. that 
the second general council of Lyons was convened, 
at which was laid the foundation of the present mode 
of electing the popes. By this system the cardi¬ 
nals are bound to assemble ten days after the death 
of a Pope for the purpose of electing a successor, 
and to remain shut up until the new Pope shall be 
regularly elected by a majority of votes. Soon after 
the introduction of this new mode of election to the 
papal chair, the cardinals were called upon, with ex¬ 
traordinary frequency, to exercise their privilege, for 
it so happened, after the death of Gregory, that, in 
the course of one single year, three separate pontifi¬ 
cates began and ended, those, namely, of Innocent V., 
Adrian V., and John XX. These short-lived Popes 
were succeeded by Nicholas III., who was well qua¬ 
lified to defeat the projects of Charles. The first 
step which this ambitious and crafty pontiff took 
after his election, was to enter into negotiations 
with the Emperor Rodolph. Charles, alarmed at 
this coalition, readily made concessions, resigning 
the title of Imperial Vicar to please Rodolph, and 
that of Roman senator, to gratify the Pope. Ro 
dolph, remembering that the house of Hapsburg 
owed its elevation to the papal see, yielded to every 
demand of Nicholas, and confirmed the grants which 
had been made to the popes by Charlemagne and his 
successors. Ignorant of his hereditary rights, he 
permitted the provinces, which Rome called the 
patrimony of St. Peter, to be entirely separated from 
the empire. Thus the papacy was formed into a 
kingdom, and the Pope enrolled in the list of Euro¬ 
pean sovereigne. 

At this time, Chariee having lost the affections of his 
subjects by his tyrannical conduct, a conspiracy wee 
formed to deprive him of bis kingdom. The Sici¬ 
lians were quite prepared for revolt, and a signal of 
insurrection was about to be given, when the death 
of Nicholas delivered Charles from his meet formi¬ 
dable foe. A Frenchman was now elected to the 
vacant see, who took the title of Martin IV., and 
hie elevation being chiefly doe to the influence of 
Charles, duke of Aqjoo, the new pontiff as an ex¬ 
pression of gratitude to Ms patron, restored to him 
the dignity of a Soman senator. The conspiracy, 
however, which had been forming in Sicily to put an 
end to French role in the person of Charles, was now 
matured, and on the evening of Easter Monday 
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A. d. 1882, the Sicilians, at the signal of the bell 
for vespers service, flew to arras, and massacred all 
the French on the island, declaring the role of the 
foreign tyrant to be at an end. This wholesale 
butchery is known in history by the name of the 
Sicilian Vespers. When this evont occurred, Charlee 
was at Orvieto holding a consultation with the 
Pope, and when the tidings of the revolt reached 
him, his indignation knew no bounds; he prevailed 
upon the Pope to excommunicate the Sicilians, and 
ail who were suspected of favouring their cause, 
while he himself hastily assembled an army and hud 
siege to MesBina. For a time the inhabitants were 
so intimidated by the threats of the papal legate, and 
the boastings of the French, that they thought of 
surrendering, but they were happily relieved by the 
arrival of Peter, king of Arragon, who came to their 
assistance with a fleet. The rage of the Pope was 
now turned against Peter, who, however, in spite of 
the interdict pronounced upon his kingdom and the 
papal ban upon himself, kept possession of Sicily, 
and set the Pope at defiance. Charles made two 
different attempts to recover his kingdom, but with¬ 
out success; and both he and Martin were cut off 
the same year, 1285. 

During the pontificates of the thiee succeeding 
popes, Honorius IV., Nicholas IV., and Celcstin V., 
war was still carried on between the sons of Peter 
and the sons of Charles. The result was, that the 
crown of Sicily was given over to the princes of 
Arragon, who recognised the Pope aa their liege 
lord, while Charles II. liaving consented to renounce 
all claim to the throne of Sicily, was secured in the 
posseseiot of Naples. 

Celestin V., when elected to the pontificate, was 
an old monk, who had lived for many years as a 
hermit, and being totally unfit for the office to which 
he was chosen, was persuaded to resign; whereupon 
Cardinal Cajetan ascended the papal throne,,under 
the title of Bonifoce VIII. This remarkable man 
was at once crafty, ambitious, and despotic. His 
chief aim, in undertaking the papal office, was to 
establish to himself an undisputed sovereignty 
over ecclesiastics, princes, and nations, a sovereign¬ 
ty, in fact, both temporal and spiritual. He com¬ 
menced his ambitions career by interfering In the 
political af&urs of Naples and Sicily, authoritatively 
commanding Frederick of Arragon to lay aside the 
ride of king of Sicily, and forbidding all princes and 
their subjects, under pain of excommunication, to 
lend him their support. Not contented, however, 
with intermeddling with the rulers of Italian princi¬ 
palities, he resolved to establish his authority, if pos¬ 
sible, over the most powerful sovereign* of Etnepe. 
For tlris purpose be wrote to Philip the Fair, king of 
France, to Edward I., king of England, mid to Adol¬ 
phus, emperor of Germany, commanding them, under 
pain of expoomnniaatioa, to settle their differences 
without delay, this bold and presumptuous step 
«M frifo hi saaordenee with the lately acknowledged 


rights and duties of the papacy, but Philip, who was 
one of the ablest monarcha in Christendom at that 
time, wrote to Bonifoce a firm, though courteous reply, 
stating his readiness to listen to any exhortation 
coining from the see of Rome, but declaring that he 
would never consent to receive a command even from 
such a quarter. The Pope, however, was resolved, 
if possible, to humble the haughty monarch; and an 
opportunity of accomplishing his purpose now pre¬ 
sented itself. To defray the expenses of his war 
with England, Philip had raised heavy contributions 
from the church and clergy, and some French pre¬ 
lates having forwarded a complaint to Rome, the 
Pope gladly took advantage of this circumstance, 
and issuod the celebrated bull, called, from its com¬ 
mencing words, 11 Cleriuis laicos," excommunicating 
the kings who should levy ecclesiastical subsidies, 
and the priests who should pay them; and with¬ 
drawing the cletgy from the jurisdiction of lay tri 
bunals. 

The attempt of Bonifoce to establish a theocracy 
independent of monarchy excited general indigna¬ 
tion, not in France alone, but in other countries. 
In England Edward resorted to an expedient by 
which he compelled the eedesiastirs to pay their 
subsidies, namely, ordering his judges to admit no 
causes in which ecclesiastics were the complain¬ 
ants, but to try every suit brought against them. 
The king of France, again, while he refrained from 
openly opposing the Pope's bull, published a royal 
ordinance prohibiting the export from his dominions 
of gold, silver, jewels, provisions, or munitions of 
war without a lieense; and at the same time lie for¬ 
bade foreign merchants to settle in France. Such an 
edict as this would necessarily affect, in a very se¬ 
rious manner, the papal treasury, and therefore, 
Boniface lost no time in remonstrating with Philip, 
and urging upon him to modify his edict. At the 
same time the French bishops entreated Bonifoce to 
render ills bull less stringent, there being no small 
danger that the effect of such a papal decree as the 
“ Ctericis laicos," might be the irretrievable ruin of 
the Gaflican church. The Pope, accordingly, aban¬ 
doned some of the most obnoxious provisions of the 
bull, and allowed Philip to impose a tubule upon 
the cletgy of France to the amount of one-tenth of 
their revenues for three years. Still further to gra¬ 
tify the king and the whole French nation, Bonifoce 
carried out the canonisation of Louis IX., which had 
been delayed for twenty five years. Finally, the 
Pope promised to Philip that l.o would support hie 
brother Charles of Valois, as a candidate for the im¬ 
perial crown, and thus restore the empire to France- 
These measures had the desired effect on the mind 
of the French monarch, and at the beginning ol 
1298, the dispute between Philip and Edward tree 
submitted to the arbitration of the Pope, who, whit 
great pomp and solemnity, published his decision in 
the form of a bull. To the astonishment and mor¬ 
tification of the king of France, Bonifoce decided 
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that Guienne should bo restored to England, that 
the count of Flanders should receive back all hia for* 
mer possessions, and that Philip himself should un¬ 
dertake a new Crusade. When this papal decree 
was read in the presence of the French court, the 
king listened to it with a smile of contempt; but 
the count of Artois, enraged at the insolence of the 
Pope, seized the bull, tore it in pieces, and flung the 
fragments into the fire. 

Without deigning to send any formal reply to the 
Pope’s bull, Philip renewed the war. Angry reproach¬ 
es now passed between the lloman pontiff and the 
French monarch, and the papal legate in France was 
thrown into prison for higlt treason. Boniface now 
issued edicts summoning the French prelates to 
Rome; but the king appealed to his people, and con¬ 
vened a general diet of his kingdom. The three estates 
assembled in 1302, and were unanimous in declaring 
France to be indopendont of the holy see. Boniface, 
accordingly, commenced a contest with the whole 
French nation. He denied that he had ever claimed 
France as a papal fief; but he maintained that every 
creature, on pain of final perdition, was bound to 
obey the Roman bishop. He then proceeded to 
excommunicate the king, who appealed once more 
to a general diet of his kingdom. Before that body 
he accused Boniface of the most flagrant crimes, and 
demanded that a general council should be forthwith 
summoned for the trial of the pontiff. His holiness 
in turn pronounced an interdict upon the kingdom of 
France, and bestowed the French crown upon the 
emperor of Germany. At the instigation of Flulip, 
the Pope was imprisoned in his own city of Anagni, 
and although, after three days, he was liberated by 
his countrymen, such was the effoct produced upon 
him, by the dishonour shown to his sacred person, 
that he died of a broken heart. 

The death of Boniface marks an important era in 
tho history of the papacy. From this time we find it 
seeking to avoid provoking the hostility of kings and 
emperors, acting only on the defensive, and though 
still theoretically maintaining its claims to universal 
supremacy, making no active efforts to enforce 
them. Gregory VII., Innocent III., and Boni¬ 
face VIII., stand ont from the long list of pontiffs as 
earnest supporters of the temporal authority of the 
popes, and vindicators of their supreme sovereignty, 
not only over the church, but over all the kingdoms 
of the earth. 

Benedict XI., the successor of Boniface, being of 
a mild and pacific disposition, sought a reconci¬ 
liation with the French king, by revoking all the 
decrees which had been pasoed against France. 
But the early death of thle pontiff prepared the way 
for a new crisis, in which the political system of the 
papacy suffered greater shocks than any to which it 
had been hitherto exposed. When rite car di nal s 
met for the election of a successor to Btnedict, the 
French and Italian parties were so violently opposed 
to each other, that the election was protractedfor 


several months; but at length the choice fell upon 
Bertrand d'Agouat, archbishop of Bordeaux, who as¬ 
sumed the title of Clement V. This was the first 
of the series of popes who took np their residence 
at Avignon instead of Rome. By this new arrange¬ 
ment the Pope was bronght into a state of complete 
dependence upon the French roonarchs, whose in¬ 
terest it now became to perpetuate and uphold the 
papacy. For about five years, however, the inten¬ 
tion of the new Pope to reside permanently within 
the dominions of France was carefully concealed, 
but at length it was openly divulged. The chief 
object which Clement seemed to have in view was to 
secure the countenance and support of the French 
king. Immediately after his accession, according¬ 
ly, lie bestowed upon Philip a grant of die tenth of 
all church property in France for the space of ten 
years, and secured the future election of popes in the 
French interest, by nominating ten French cardi¬ 
nals. But one of the most flagrant instances of the 
complete subserviency of Clement to the will ot 
Philip, was the part which he took in the abolition 
of the order of Knights Templar, having issued a 
bull to that effect. 

The murder of Albert I., emperor of Germany, 
which occurred in 1308, led Philip to resume his 
old project of securing the imperial throne for hit 
brother Charles of Valois. The electors, however, 
were not disposed to comply with the wishes of the 
French king, and their choice fell upon Henty o( 
Luxotnliuig, who ascended the imperial throne, bear¬ 
ing the titls of Henry VII. The Pope approved 
and confirmed the election, and commissioned his 
cardinals to crown the new emperor at Rome. 
Henry no sooner ascended the imperial throne 
than he put forward iiis claims to be recognized as 
sovereign of Italy; and in virtue of this assumed 
dignity, he summoned Robert, king of Naples, to 
appear before liiin as his vassal, and on his filling to 
appear, he put him under the ban of the empire. 
Clement, claiming to be Henry’s superior, removed 
the ban; and even went so far as to excommunicate 
the emperor. The wan were now about to be re 
newed between the papacy and the empire; but the 
sudden death of Hemy, followed Boon after by the 
death of Clement, obviated in the meantime such a 
calamity. But the vacancy thus caused in the lot 
perial throne, and in the papal see, led, in the earn 
of both, to a disputed succession. After a delay of 
two yean another French Pope, John XXII., was 
elected. Philip, king of France, did not long sur¬ 
vive Clement, and Airing the vacancy in the papal 
chair, Philip's successor, Lords X,, also died. 

, A^thii period almost every kingdom of Europe was 
in a disturbed mad distracted state, and the new 
Pope took advantage of the prevailing dissensions to 
revive the papal data* to die supremacy of Italy. 
In the election of a new emperor, alio, in place of' 
Henry, Pops John availed himself of die difference 
of opinion among the electors, some favouring Louis 
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of Engkuid, who had no fai reduced the French un¬ 
der his authority, that he caused himself to be 
crowned king of France, despatched an ambassador 
to the Pope at Avignon. While cm his journey the 
ambassador was seized by Philip, the French king, 
and the Pope, on hearing the intelligence, laid the 
whole kingdom of France under an interdict, a step 
which led to the speedy submission of the king, and 
the liberation of the ambassador. 

Pope Clement VI. died in 1852, and was succeed¬ 
ed by Innocent VI., on whose elevation an attempt 
was made by the cardinals to obtain the entire con- 
tioi of the papal movements, and to have one-half of 
the revenues of the Church of Rome placed at their 
disposal. Had this attempt been successful, it 
would have inflicted a fatal blow upon the power of 
the papacy; but the new Pope made it one of the 
first acts of bis pontificate to annul the arrangement 
by a formal deed of cassation. He reduced also the 
splendour of hit court at Avignon, and introduced 
various salutary reforms. During the whole of ltis 
reign war raged between England and France, and 
on this account ho was better able to maintain 
liis independence of French influence and control 
than any of his predecessors throughout the en¬ 
tire line of Avignon popes. For a time after the 
removal of the pontiffs from Italy to France, the 
Homans rejoiced in their deliverance from papal 
rule, but the warm friends of the papacy felt that 
the oluuige In the seat of government was it\jurious 
both to the power and the prestige of the popes, and 
that it was most desirable, now that they could act 
independently, that they should transfer the papal 
court again to Rome. Contrary, therefore, to the 
wishes of his cardinals, and of the king of France, 
Urban V., who succeeded to the pontifioate in 13G2, 
removed in 1367 from Avignon to Rome, to the great 
delight of the Roman people, who had long felt that 
their city had lost much of its greatness by the ab¬ 
sence of tiie popes. 

Matters had now apparently returned to their an¬ 
cient order, and the spectacle was witnessed by 
the Romans, of a solemn procession, in which the 
emperor was seen loading the Pope's horse from 
the castle of St. Angelo to St. Peter’s ehuroh, and 
ofliciating as his deaeon at the celebration of high 
mass. Urban liad not, however, remained at Rome 
more than two or three years, when, in conse¬ 
quence of the unsettled state of aflhirs in Italy, he 
returned to Avignon, alleging, however, no other 
reason for the sudden stop than the general good of 
the chureh. But whatever may have been the im¬ 
pelling motives which led to the change, it was far 
from favourable in its results to the temporal in- 
interests of the papacy. The Romans woes enrage^ 
at being so soon deprived of the advantages which 
they derived from the residence of the popes la their 
city; and at length Gregory SI., the successor of 
Urban, yielded to the earnest soHdtatJont of Ids 
ian subjects, and retumsd in 1877 to Rams. m\ 


reception, however, by the States of the church was 
/hr from encouraging, and ho was actually preparing 
to set out again for France, when he died in March 
1878. 

Aa Gregoiy had ended hia days in Rome, the 
conclave was held in that city for the election of a 
successor, and the Romans having influenced the 
election, an Italian Pope was at length obtained in 
the person of Urban VI., who was unanimously 
elected, and gladly hailed by the Roman people. 
No sooner had the new pontiff taken his seat in 
St. Peter’s chair than he began to treat with the 
most unwarranted severity the cardinals of the 
French party, charging them with extravagance, and 
even immorality, reducing their pensions, and in 
every way striving to weaken their influence. Hie 
consequence was, that the twelve Frenob cardinals 
fled to Anagni, from which place they invited Urban 
to confer with them on the affaire of the church. 
The Pope made no reply, and having gained over 
to their party three Italian cardinals, they sought 
the protection of Charles V., king of France, and 
being assured of the royal support, they issued a 
manifesto, declaring thAt, in the election of Urban 
they had acted under constraint. In vain did the Pope 
appeal to a general council, to which he was willing 
to submit the question as to the validity of his elec¬ 
tion. The proposal was only met by another mani¬ 
festo declaring the election of Urban to bave been 
illegal, and calling upon him to resign the office 
without delay. In the course of a month they for 
mally chose one of their own body, Cardinal Robert 
of Geneva, for their Pope, under the name of Cle¬ 
ment VII. Thus was effected the well-known schism 
of the papacy, which lasted from 1378 to 1428. 

The different European nations were divided in 
regard to the rival pontiffs, some adhering to the 
one, and some to the other. The chief supporten of 
Urban were the emperor of Germany, the kings of 
England, Hungaiy, and Poland, of Sweden and Den¬ 
mark ; while the kings of France and Scotland, along 
with Queen Joanna of Naples, adhered to Clement. 
The latter pontiff, who was the proper successor of 
the French popes, endeavoured at first to maintain 
his ground in Italy, but was at length compelled to 
escape to France, where he took up his residence at 
Avignon. The two rival popes hurled anathemas at 
each other, and though Urban died in 1889, the 
schism was not thereby brought to an end; but, on 
the contrary, so violent was the hatred of the Ro¬ 
mans to the French, that almost immediately they 
ehoseaenoeesaar in the person of BoriffimelZ. This 
new Pope made a proposal to dement, that if he 
would resign ell claim to the pontificate, he would 
appoint Wra Ms legate in all the countries which had 
acknowledged him as Pope. The offer was instantly 
and indignanflj rejected. first effective move¬ 
ment for the restoration of peaee was made by the 
University of Park, which drew up a memorial re¬ 
commending the abd icati o n of both the eontaodksf 
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popes, .calling upon Charles VI., the king of France, 
to lupport them in making this pacific recommenda¬ 
tion. A copy of the memorial was forwarded to 
Clement at Avignon, and aucli waa the effect pro¬ 
duced upon him that it canaed his death. No sooner 
did this event happen, than the French king urged 
upon the cardinals at Avignon to take no steps in the 
meantime towards filling up the vacancy thus caused 
in the pontificate. The cardinals inclined to follow 
the suggestion, but declared their readiness to bind 
the Pope whom they should elect to abdicate as soon 
as the rival pontiff at Rome should do the same. 
Accordingly, they elected Cardinal Peter de Lucca 
under the title of Benedict XIII.; but though he 
solemnly swore to abdicate, he sternly refused when 
called upon to fulfil his engagement. Boniface IX., 
the rival pontiff in Rome, adopted the same course. 
The courts of Europe being earnestly desirous to put 
an end to this unseemly schism in the papacy, re¬ 
solved to use compulsory measures, with the view of 
bringing about the abdication of the two refractory 
popes. Benedict was more unpopular than Boni¬ 
face, and against him, therefore, the sovereigns di¬ 
rected their attacks. The king of France led the 
way in this movement, publishing an edict charging 
both popes with unfaithfulness to their engagement, 
renouncing cm the part of his people all obedience to 
Benedict, and declaring that the French Church 
should be governed only by its own bishops, who 
alone should fill up the vacant benefices. Besides 
issuing this manifesto, the king of France despatched 
an army to Avignon, which shut up Benedict for 
three years in his own palace. 

Boniface was supported by Robert, emperor of 
Germany, who sent an expedition into Italy to main¬ 
tain the authority of the Italian Pope in opposition 
to that of his rival. Shortly after, chiefly through 
the influence of the duke of Orleans, a reconciliation 
took place between the French king and Benedict, 
who agreed to abdicate as soon as it raigli^ appear to 
be necessary. Tills Pope, in 1404, despatched an 
embassy to Bonifaoa, inviting him to a personal con¬ 
ference on the present complicated state of affair*; 

• but while the ambassadors were still in Rome, Boni¬ 
face died, and availing themselves of this event to 
promote the interests of their master, they urged 
upon the cardinals the importance and desirableness 
of putting an end to the unhappy schism by elect¬ 
ing Benedict. The French Pope, however, had ren¬ 
dered himself so unpopular, that the Italian cardi¬ 
nals preferred to choose a Pope of their own, and 
fixed Upon Innocent VII.; and when, after a brief 
pontlfic^ he died in 1406, they dicae Gregory XII., 
imposing in both cases the coodStJou, tbatmfcey 
should abdicate as soon as Benedict should hike the 
, esOM step. A reasonable rime haring elapsed, and 
there being nfiB no prospect of either the one Pape 
of % other abdicating, the cardinals, on both aides, 
at liflgth ttid aside their divisions, and convoked a 
general council, which met at Piss in 1409. To this 


important assembly the eyes of the whole church 
were anxiously turned. The attendance was huge 
and highly influential, and envoys ako were preaent 
from the courts of France and England. At the 
commencement of the proceedings the principle was 
formally affirmed, that the power with which Christ 
invested the church was independent of the Pope. 
The two rival pontiffs were then summoned before 
the council, and after a regular trial, were deposed 
for contumacy and the violation of their solemn en¬ 
gagements. It only now remained to elect a suc¬ 
cessor, and the cardinals having gone into conclave, 
they presented to the council an aged and peaceful 
cardinal as the new Pope, under the title of Alex¬ 
ander V. Notwithstanding this unanimous election, 
however, and its ratification by the council, Bene¬ 
dict still maintained authority in Spain and in Scot¬ 
land, while Gregory was acknowledged by Rupert, g 
emperor of Germany, and Ladislaus, king of Naples. 
Thus Christendom beheld the strange spectacle of 
three popes reigning at one and the same time, each 
professing to be the legitimate successor of St, Peter. 

The party of Alexander V. was by far the strong- 
est; but his adherents, who hailed liis election as 
likely to promote the reformation of the church, were 
not a little disappointed by his postponement of all 
such matters to a council which he pledged himself 
to summon for Jhe purposo in the course of three 
years. The advanced age, however, at which ho 
assumed the tiara gave small promise of a lengthened 
pontificate. In one short year, accordingly, his 
course was run, and he waa succeeded by Cardinal 
Cossa, under the title of John XXIII. The new 
pontiff, who, in early life, had been a pirate, was 
better fitted for the management of secular affairs 
than to exercise the d sties of a spiritual office. Soon 
after his election he was driven from the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Slates in a war with the king of Naples. He 
applied for aid in his difficulties to tlio Emperor Si- 
gismund, who, however, declined to render him 
assistance, unless he would convene a council beyond 
the Alps for the removal of the schism and the re¬ 
formation of the church. A council was accordingly 
summoned at the instance of John and the emperor 
to meet at Constance in 1414. At this famous as¬ 
sembly the acts of the council of Pisa were declared | 
to bo null and void, and it was agreed that all the 
three existing popes should be called upon to abdi- j 
cate. There was a very general feeling, also, in 
fimmr of the impeachment of John XXIII., in eon- ' 
sequenoe of the notorious profligacy of his character. 
He endeavoured to arrest tho proceedings by mani¬ 
festing an apparent readiness to resign the’tiara, but 
in a abort time, with the assistance of Frederick of 
Austria, he fled to Schaffhauaen, revoking his pro¬ 
mises, end assuming an attitude iff proud 
After a short suspense, tho council declared itself 
superior to the pope*, and proceeding to rite trial of 
John hi bis absence, mid finding him guilty of along 
list of crimes, they suspended him from his office 
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imprisoned, and at l«-iigtli deponed him. Tine waa 
soon followed by the voluntary abdication of Gre- 
| gory XII., who vacated the papal cliair on the most 
honourable terms. Benedict was now called upon 
I to take the same step , but he obstinately refused to 
I resign the papal dignity, and was at length, in 1417, 
deposed by the council as a heretic with respect to 
| the article asset ting that there is only one Catholic 
I Chinch 

| The ground was now clear for the election of a 
I new Pope, who should be recognized by all parties 
I as the only sovereign pontiff. To secure unanimity 
I as far as possible, sis deputies from each of the Eu- 
lopean nations were combined with the twenty three 
cardinals in the conclave, and the election fell upon 
Otho Colonna, a Roman noble, who took the name 
of Martin V. The council of Constance, from winch 
Si high expectations were formed in the matter of 
church reform, terminated its proceedings in 1418, 
having been chiefly famous for healiug the great 
schism of the West, and for condemning the re¬ 
forming doctrines of WycIifTe and Hubs. The latter 
having received a safe conduct from the emperor, 
appeared before the council to defend the doctrines 
ho had taught; but Sigismund was persuaded to for¬ 
feit Ins pledge, and to deliver the courageous re¬ 
former into the hands of his enemies, by whom he 
and his friend Jerome of Prague were burned at the 
stake as obstinate heretios. One of the most obnox¬ 
ious tenets of the Bohemian reformer, which called 
forth the censures of the council, was the donial of 
the supremacy of the popes; and so enthusiastic 
were the members in the support of their now pon¬ 
tiff that, at the close of the whole proceedings, they 
attended him in solemn procession to the gates of 
Constance, tho emperor leading his hone by the 
bridle. 

Martin Y. regarded his election to the papal chnir 
| as a sure evidence that the papacy had recovered its 
former supremacy, and his whole efforts were direct¬ 
ed to maintain the pre-eminonce it had gained. 
Himself descended from the illustrious Colonna fa¬ 
mily, and accustomed to the splendour of the Ro¬ 
man court, he sought to revive all its former luxury 
and pomp. One of the first acts of lus pontificate 
was to declare that it was unlawful to make appeal 
from the decision of the Pope, a decree which was 
keenly opposed by the French clergy. Though 
John Hubs had been burnt, as we have seen, by the 
orders of the council of Constance, the Hussite party 
had risen to great power, and aetnally threatened 
the security of the imperial throne. Martin pro¬ 
claimed a crusade against them, chiefly in oonse- 
quence of their determined hostility to the papacy, 
but though they protracted the struggle for several 
years, the unhappy divisions which arose in their 
councils finally led to the triumph of the papal 
paity. 

Benedict XIII., now arrived at extreme Old age, 
still obstinately persisted in maintaining Me right to 


tlie diguity of Pope, and lus empty pretensions were 
supported by the king of Ansgon. Death, however, 
put an end to the claims of Benediot, and the two 
cardinals who adhered to his party elected Cle¬ 
ment VIII. as his successor—a step which would 
undoubtedly have renewed the schism of the pa¬ 
pacy, had not Martin, using bis influence with the 
king of Arragon, brought about the abdication of 
Clement; after which the two cardinals, by whom 
lie had been chosen, went formally into conclave, 
and declared Martin V. to be the object of their in¬ 
spired choice. Thus Anally, in 1428, came to art 
end that papal schism which had lasted upwards of 
half a century. 

The principles of Wycliffe and Hubs on the ques¬ 
tion of the authority and power of the popes had 
now obtained extensive diffusion throughout a great 
part of Christendom. For a time Martin flattered 
himself that the doctrine of the papal supremacy 
was firmly established, but the events of every day 
served to undeceive him. A general demand arose 
for a new council, to which this contested point 
might be referred. The Pope resisted the urgent 
entreaties which reached him from ail quarters, but 
at last he was compelled to yield, and it was agreed 
to convoke a council at Basle in 1431. Before the 
appointed timo arrived, Martin died, and a successor 
was elected in the person of Eugeni us IV., who, 
however, before assuming the tiara, took an oath, 
that he would interpose no hinderance to the meeting 
of the proposed council. The council, accordingly, 
assembled at Basle, and the new Pope, perceiving 
that its proceedings were likely to be at variance 
with his own views and policy, endeavoured, at the 
very commencement of its sessions, to procure its 
adjournment to Bologna, where he himself offered 
to preside. This proposal, though coming from his 
holiness through his legate, was rejected, and the 
council, after declaring the chief object of Its meet¬ 
ing to be the consideration of the question of eecle 
siastical reform, set out with formally sanctioning 
the great principle recognised ly the council of 
Constance, that a general council ia superior to the 
Pope. Eugeniut continued to insist upon tho disso¬ 
lution of the council, but instead of listening to his 
remonstrances, the ecclesiastical body agreed, with 
scarcely a dissenting voice, to summon the Pop* to 
appear within three months at Basie in person, or 
by a plenipotentiary, to take Ids proper pert in the 
deliberations of the assembly. At the expiry of the 
prescribed time, it was moved in the Mutual tout the 
Pope should be dudhrud contumacious; bat it mi 
decreed that a neWtqm of dxtyday* should be al- 
temtot tototovm»nftdrPw*dMto%*^^ 
even thirty mom, TKh* Pope eow resolved to sub¬ 
mit, and declared btasetf foSy reconciled to toe 
council, recognising the wsBdlty of eft its acts, and 
revoking ail jUa p ro c ee din g s against it. The sub¬ 
mission of the Popu'gM* great satisfaction to dm 
council, whibh. hovmvm, to secure itself against p» 
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pul encroachment, formally repealed the decree of 
Constance, declaring the superiority of a general 
oouncO to the Pope. Soon after, the proceedings of 
the council being directed against the chums and au¬ 
thority of the Pope, gave great offence to Eugenius, 
who resolved to oome to open war with the coun¬ 
cil. He renewed his attempt to dissolve it, or at 
least to change its place of mooting; fixing upon 
Ferrara aa the most eligible locality, and one which 
would suit the convenience of the emperor, who was 
willing to attend in order to promote a reunion of 
the Qreok Church with the Latin. The council 
had already consented to accommodate the emperor 
by removing their sittings to Avignon; but the Pope, 
to carry out his own views, caused the Venetians to 
convey the emperor and his bishops to Italy, and 
opening his council at Ferrara on tlie 8tlt of January 
1438, he declared the meeting at Basle schismatical, 
and all its acts invalid. Undoterred by the proceed¬ 
ings of the Pope, the council of Basle declared his 
holiness suspended from his office, and announced 
that the administration of ail the power of the papacy, 
whether temporal or spiritual, had now reverted to 
itself. The council at Ferrara was pronounced 
schismatical, and at length, on the 25th of May 1439, 
Eugeuius was formally deposed. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until the 27th of November following that the 
council elected a new Pope in the person of the duke 
of Savoy, who took the title of Felix V. 

Although the council of Basle had spent much 
of its time in personal altercations with the Pope, it 
had not lost sight of the important subject of eccle¬ 
siastical reform. In particular, it had defined the 
nature and extent of papal authority, declaring that 
infallibility and tho plenitude poteatatie, or fulness of 
power, did not reside in the Pope, but in the whole 
church represented by a general council, the Pope 
being only the ministerial head of the church. The 
decrees of the council of Basle on this important 
subject were accepted by Charles VI{., »king of 
France, and by edict known as the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion of Bourges, they were constituted fundamental 
laws of Franco and of the Gallican Cuuhcii 
(which see). , 

The estates of Germany accepted also of the most 
important decrees of the council in the matter of 
ecclesiastical reform; but dreading the renewal of 
a schism of the.papacy, they declined to support the 
council in its proceedings against Eugenins. Anew 
emperor, Albert II., had been elected in 1438, and 
on the occasion of this election, the estates had 
m pmnA to use all their endeavours to accomplish e 
wwKffimlisBon between the Pope and tire council. 
Sageuin gladly availed himself of the supposMbu* 
rendered to him, and by skilful diplomatic arrange¬ 
ments, in which he was assisted by JEtnas Sylvius, 
one of the ablest men of the age, he estaMUud his 
• wi jhft ty f over the patrimony of St. Peter, end attar- 
ated.ftem the antipope moat of his former support- 
era, By the death of Eugenius, however, which 


occurred in 1447, the pontiff’s chair beoarae vacant, 
and was immediately filled up by the election ot 
Nicholas V., who ei\joying, like his predecessor, the 
support of the German nation, maintained the au¬ 
thority of the Pope against the council. One of the 
first acts of the new pontiff was to issue a bull ab¬ 
solving all who had taken part with the council ot 
Basle, on condition of their abandoning it within six 
months, and returning to their obedience to tho papal 
see. The emperor also withdrew his protection 
from the council, and ordered its members forthwith 
to disperse. A number of the bishops had already 
quitted Basle, and those who still remained when 
the commands of the emperor reached them, retired 
to Lausanne, where they still continued to ait as a 
council, until their Pope, Felix, resigned the pontifi¬ 
cate in 1449, thus leaving Nicholas V. in exclusive 
possession of the papal authority and power. • 

The latter half of the fifteenth century form! a 
most eventful period in tho history of the papacy. 
Europe was evidently ripening for some great change. 
A loud and earnest cry resounded through every 
country for ecclesiastical reform. A large and in¬ 
fluential party had arisen irrespective altogether of 
the Lollards and Ilussites, who were determined to 
use the most energetic and persevering efforts to 
reduce within reasonable bounds the exorbitant 
power of the popes. The papacy was equally re¬ 
solved, on the other hand, to maintain with unflinch¬ 
ing tenacity all its privileges, and the firm exer¬ 
cise of all its powers. Such was the policy on which 
Home acted quietly and steadily during the reign of 
several successive pontiffs, until tho abuses which 
led to the refoi ming decrees of Constance and Iliutle 
were more deeply rooted, and inoic firmly sanc¬ 
tioned, than they had ever been in any previous 
period of the history of tiiepo[ic8. AM tho states of 
Europe were now groaning uudei Itomish despotism 
and oppression; nor did complaints, however well 
grounded, meet with any other treatment from the 
haughty pontiffs than ridicule and contempt. Lordly 
insolence, insatiable avarice, and disgusting profli¬ 
gacy characterised several of the popes of this time. 
Every act of power was in their case an act of ex¬ 
tortion ; every new oppression was connected with 
some financial speculation. 

When Leo X. ascended the papal throne in ISIS, 
he found the treasury exhausted by the expensive 
wan which had been carried on by his predecessors, 
and yet enormous demands made upon the exche¬ 
quer, not only for the maintenance of an army, and 
the pay of numerous political agents, but also for 
carrying on extensive public works, especially the 
building of the cathedral of Bt. Peter’s. To recruit 
his treasury, Leo had recourse to the sale of indul¬ 
gences—an expedient which had been frequently 
adopted by bis predecessors. But from the extent 
to which the minds of men came to be divided on 
the drums of the papacy, this mode of raising money, 
more especially when carried to excess, raised a for- 
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mldable opposition, which led by a rapid series of 
events to the Reformation. 

Leo taking more interest, perhaps, in the cultiva¬ 
tion of art and science than in tiie progress of reli¬ 
gion, was far from being prepared for this great 
rovolt from the autnority of Rome. He had achieved 
n glorious victory for the papacy in the removal of 
the Pragmatic Sanction which was yielded by Fran¬ 
cis T. in 1516. Four years after this apparent tri¬ 
umph, he confidently entered the lists against Mar¬ 
tin Luther, who had boldly published ninety-five 
theses, condemning the sale of indulgences as con¬ 
trary to reason and Scripture. The haughty pontiff 
I miscalculated the strength of this obscure Augusti- 
nian friar. Vainly imagining that he could crush 
him by the slightest exertion of papal power, Leo 
issued a bull condemning the theses of Luther as 
heretical and impious. The intrepid reformer at 
once declared open war against the papacy, by ap¬ 
pealing to a general council, and burning the bull of 
oxoommun cation in presence of a last multitude at 
Wittemberg. Not contonted witii setting the reign¬ 
ing Pope at defiance, Luther collected from the 
Canon Taw some of the most rematkable enact¬ 
ments bearing on the plenitude of the papal power, 
as well as the subordination of all secular jurisdic¬ 
tion to the authority of the holy see; he published 
these with a Commentary, showing tlie impiety of 
such tenets, and their evident tendency to subvert 
all civil governments. The result was, that in Ger¬ 
many Lutiier soon counted among his warm sup¬ 
porters princes os well as thoir subjects. In Swit¬ 
zerland also reformed principles, by the labonre of 
Zwingii and (Ecolampadins, made rapid progress. 
But in England the most severe blow was inflicted 
upon the authority of the papacy. Ilonry VIII., 
uritated by Pope Clement's opposition to his divorce, 
proclaimed himself head of the English Church, and 
abolished the authority of the Pope throughout 
his dominions. Several kingdoms of Europe threw 
off their allegiance to the Pope, and abolished his 
jurisdiction within their territories. “ The defec¬ 
tion," says Dr. Robertson, in his 'History of 
Charles V.’ 11 of so many opulent and powerful king¬ 
doms from the papal see, was a fatal blow to its 
grandeur and power. It abridged the dominions of 
the popes in extent, it diminished their revenues, 
and left them fewer rewards to bestow on the eccle¬ 
siastics of various denominations, attached to them 
by vows of obedience as well as by tics of interest, 
and whom they employed as instruments to estab¬ 
lish or support their usurpations in cveiy pert of 
Europe. The countries, too, which now disclaimed 
their authority, were those which formerly had been 
most devoted to it. The empire of superstition 
differs from every other species of dominion; its 
power is often greatest, and most implicitly obeyed 
iu the provinoes most remote from the seat Off gov* 
ernmeut; while such as are situated nearer to tbit, 
are more apt to discern the artifices by which it ie 


upheld, or the impostures on which it is founded 
The personal frailties or vices of the popes, the 
errors as well as corruption of their administration, 
the ambition, venality, and deceit which reigned in 
their courts, fell immediately under the observation 
of the Italians, and could not fail of diminishing that 
respect which begets submission. But in Germany, 
England, and the more remote parts of Europe, 
these were either altogether unknown, or being only 
known by report, made a slighter impression. Ven¬ 
eration for the papal dignity increased accordingly 
in these countries in proportion to their distance 
from Rome; and that veneration, added to their 
gross ignorance, rendered them equally credulous 
and passive. In tracing the progress of the papal 
domination, the boldest and most successful instan¬ 
ces of encroachment are to be found in Germany and 
other countries distant from Italy. In these its im 
positions were heaviest, and its exactions the most 
rapacious; so that in estimating the diminution o( 
power whicli the court of Rome Buffered in conse¬ 
quence of the Reformation, not only the number but 
the character of the people who revolted, not only 
the great extent of territory, but the extraordinary 
obsequiousness of the subjects which it lost, must 
be taken in the account. 

Thus did the Church of Rome suffer a seiert 
shock at the Reformation, not only in her spiritual, 
hut also in her civil power and influence. In the 
midst of this eventful crisis in her history, however, 
arose the order of the Jesuits (which see), a society 
of zealous and energetic Romanists, who devoted 
themselves with indefatigable diligence to revive the 
decayed influence of the church, and to win back 
Protestant heretics into the true fold. But how¬ 
ever much the church was indebted to the Jesuits 
for her defence in the time of need, the occurrence 
of the Reformation rendered the cry for internal 
reform imperative and irresistible. The council of 
Trent, accordingly, was convened by Paul III. with 
the avowed design of exterminating heretics, and 
securing definitively the internal unity of the church. 
The canons of the council were accepted uncon¬ 
ditionally by some of the Romish countries, while 
certain reservations were made by others, and in the 
case of France, only those of them were adopted 
which referred to doctrines. 

No event, indeed, has ever occurred in the history 
of the papacy whicli has more effectually weakened 
the temporal power of the popee than the great Re* 
formation of the aivteenth century. After tint revo¬ 
lution hi ecclesiastical affairs, the popee were not 
long in feeling tint their cause could 31 dispense 
widths favour of kings, and to secure this they con¬ 
trived to bestow large subsidies upon them, thus ren¬ 
dering it a source of wealth to sustain the papacy. In 
most of the principal cities, also, the popes sought 
to preserve their influence by establishing nuncios 
invested with high plenipotentiary powers. The 
flolh'iwn Church skma kept aloof from them 
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they were, eecording to a taw laid down by the Em¬ 
peror Theodosius the younger, a. d. 416. We And 
no mention of the office before the fifth century, and 
yet it is theu referred to as a standing and settled 
office in the church. Nor was it limited to the 
church of Alexandria, but is mentioned also as exist¬ 
ing in the church of Ephesus hi A. 0 . 449. The 
Parabolani derived their name from the circum¬ 
stance that they exposed their lives to dangers in 
attendance upon the sick in all infectious and pesti¬ 
lential distempers. It would appear tliat the civil 
government of Rome looked upon them ak a formi¬ 
dable body of men, and, therefore, laid down laws 
strictly limiting them to their proper duties; 

PARABRAHMA, a term often used to denote 
Braum (which see), the supreme divinity of the Hin¬ 
dus. 

PARACLETE, a word used in John xiv. 16 and 
26; xv. 26; and xvi. 7, where it is applied to the 
[ Holy Spirit. Considerable difference of opinion 
exists among the learm d as to the proper significa¬ 
tion of the original word; some supposing tliat the 
terra Paraciete is employed to denote tho Spirit's 
office as Comforter, while others believe tliat the 
name strictly signifies an advocate. The groat Per¬ 
sian heresiarch Mani or Manes, from whom the Mani- 
cheans derived their name, claimed to be the promised 
Paraclete or Comforter. The same pretensions were 
put forth by Mohammed, and the Islamite doctors 
assort that the Christians are chargeable with a wil¬ 
ful perversion of the texts in the Qospe) according to 
John, inasmuch as they have substituted Paraeletoi, 
a Comforter, for tho word Periclulos, Most Famous, 
which has the same signification as the name Mo¬ 
hammed. Such a charge is absurd in the extreme. 

PARA DISE, a word used in the New Testament 
to donote the state of tho souls of believers between 
death and the resurrection. The Apostle Paul de¬ 
scribes himself in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4, as having enjoyed 
a foretaste of the blessedness of this state. The 
Jewish Rabbis teach that Paradise is twofold; one 
in heaven aud another here below upon earth. They 
aro said to be separated by an upright pillar, called 
the strength of the hill of Zion. By this pillar on 
every Sabbath and festival tho righteous climb up 
and feed themselves with a glance of the Divine 
Majesty, and at the end of the Sabbath or festival 
they slide down and return to the lower Paradise. 
Access to the upper Paradise is represented as not 
enjoyed by the righteous immediately after death, 
but they must first pass a kind of noviciate in the 
lower Paradise. Even when admitted into the up-' 
per Paradise, the righteous are alleged to be in toe 
habit of revisiting tins lower world. Both in the 
upper and the lower Paradise there are said tobi 
seven apartments or dwellings for the righteous. 
A certain Rabbi affirms that he sought all over 
Paradise, and he found therein seven houses Or 
dwellings; and each house was twelve times ten thOu- 
| sand miles long, and as many mites in width, 


The Paradise of Hie Mohammedans is wholly son 
suai in its character, consisting, to adopt the Ian 
guage of Mr. Macbride, in his* Mohammedan Reli¬ 
gion Explained,' “ of gardens through which rivers 
flow abounding with palm-trees and pomegranates, 
where the believers will taste of whatever fruit they 
desire, which they may gather from the branches 
which will bend towards them while reclining not 
only under the shade, but on silk couches, them¬ 
selves clothed in green silk and brocades, and adorn¬ 
ed with bracelets of gold and pearl. They are to 
drink of the liquor forbidden in this life, but this 
wine will never intoxicate or make the head ache; 
it will be sealed not with clay, but with musk, and 
diluted with water from the spring Tasnim, and 
this shall be served to them in cups of silver by I 
beautiful youths. But their highest enjoyment will < 
be derived from the company of damsels created for 
the purpose out of pure musk, called Houris, from 
the brightness of their eyes. Such will be the per¬ 
petual sensual enjoyments of all who are admitted 
into Paradise; but for those who have attained the 
highest degree of excellence it is said, in language 
borrowed from the genuine Scriptures, that for them 
are prepared, in addition, such joys as eye has not 
seen nor ear heard, nor has entered into the heart ot 
man to ooneeive. This addition is said to be the 
beatific vision, and many of the more respectable 
Moslems endeavour to explain away and spiritualise j 
the sensual delights, of their prophet's Paradise; 
Algazali considers the attempt heretical, and Mo¬ 
hammed himself seems to lutve intended his words 
to have been taken literally. It is still the common 
faith of his people; and we read, in an early native 
history of the conquost of Syria, of a voluntary mar¬ 
tyr, who, longing after these joys, charged the Chris¬ 
tian troops, aud made havock till struck through 
with a javelin, he exclaimed, * Methinks I see look¬ 
ing upon me the liouris, the sight of one of whom, 
would cause all men to die of love; and one with 
an handkerchief of green silk and a cup made of 
precious stones, beckons me, and calls me, “ Come 
hither quickly, for I love thee.’” Such was the 
spirit tliat led the first Moslems to victory, and it is 
still the popular belief." It is a dispute among the 
Mohammedans whether Paradise be now in exist¬ 
ence, or is as yet uncreated. The more orthodox, 
however, adhere to the former opinion. See Hades, 
Heaven. 

PARAFRENARH, the coachmen of the higher 
clergy in the ancient Christian Cburoh. They had 
also the cere of their stables end hemes. They were 
sometimes reckoned among the number of the clergy, 
bnlAf ea inferior order. 

PARAMAHAlNSAS, • species of Semyon' or 
Hindn ssoetics,end, indeed, the most eminent of Hie 
ftiur gradations, being solely occupied with the in 
veatigation of Andes and equally indifferent to plea¬ 
sure, insensible to heat or cold, and incapable ot 
satiety or want. In accordance with this definition 
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individuals are sometimes found who protend to 
liave reached thi» degree of perfection, and in token 
of it they go naked, never apeak, and never indicate 
any natural want. They are fed by attendants, a* 
if tumble to feed themselves. They are usually 
classed among the Saba ascetics, but Professor H. 
H. Wilson doubts the accuracy of the classification. 

PARAMANDYAS, a portion of the dress of 
Cabyert or Greek monks. It consists of a piece of 
black doth sewed to the lining of their caps, and 
hauging down upon their shoulders. 

PARAMATS, a Budhist sect which arose in the 
beginning of the present century at Ava. They re¬ 
spect only the Abhidharmma, and reject the other 
sacred books. Kogan, the founder of the sect, with 
about fifty of bis followers, wore put to death by 
order of the king. 

PARAMONARIOS, an inferior officer belonging 
to the ancient Christian Church, referred to in the 
canons of the cqnatil of Chalcedon. Translators 
and critics difibr as to the meaning of the word. 
Some of the more ancient writers consider it as equi¬ 
valent to the Mansionaiuos or Obtiakiub (which 
see). More modem critics, again, explain it by vitr 
Hcut, or steward of the lands. 

PARANYMPIl, a term used in ancient Greece 
to denote one of the friends or i elations of a bride¬ 
groom who attended the bridegroom on the occasion 
of bis marriage. Among the Jews there were two 
Paranympla, one a relative of the bridegroom, and 
the other of the bride. The first was called his com¬ 
panion, and the other her conductor. Their busi¬ 
ness was to attuud upon the parties at the marriage 
ceremony. 

PARASCEUE, the day before our Saviour's pas¬ 
sion. It is called by the council of Laodicea the 
fifth day of the great and solemn week, when such 
as were to be baptized, having learnt their creed, 
were to repeat it before the bishop or presbyters in 
the ehurch. This was the only day for^soyeral ages 
that ever the creed was publicly repeated in the 
Greek churches. It is called also Holy Thursday, 
or Maundy Thursday (which see), and is observed 
with great pomp in the Romish Church. 

PARA8CHIOTH. It was the custom among the 
Jews to have the whole Law or Five Books of 
Moses read over in the syuagogues in the course of 
every year. Hence for the sake of convenience the 
Law was divided into fifty-four sections or Parat- 
chioth, es nearly equal in lengthju possible. These 
were appointed to be Teed jMPWwtah one every 
week till the whole was gontptver. They were mate 
hfty-foor in number, because the longest years con¬ 
sisted of that number of weeks, and ft Whs drought 
desirable that no Sabbath, in such a ease, should be 
left without its peritenlar portion; but es common 
years were shorter, oertain shorter sections were 
,foi&e4, together eo as to make one out of two in 
> octerjto hiring, the reading regularly to a dose at the 
end ef the year. Jhe course of reading the jRjror- 



ehioth in tlie synagogues commenced on the first 
Sabbath after the Feast of Tabernacles; or rather 
mi the Sabbath before that, for on the same day that 
they finished the hut course of reading, they began 
the new course, in order, as the Rabbis allege, that 
the devil might have no ground for accusing them to 
God of being weary of reading the law. 

PAKA8ITI, assistants to certain priests among 
the ancient Greeks. The gods, to whose service 
parasites were attached, were Apollo, Heracles, the 
Anaces, and Athena of Pallene. They were gen¬ 
erally elected from the most ancient and illustrious 
families, but what were the precise duties assigned 
to them it is difficult to discover. They were twelve 
in number, and received ns the remuneration for 
their services a third part of the sacrifices offered to 
their respcctiv e gods. 1 ‘amsitca were also appointed 
as assistants to the highest magistrate* in Greece. 
Thus tlioro were both civil and priestly parasites. 
The torn is now generally used to denote flatterers 
or sycophants of any kind. 

PAltATORlUM, a name sometimes given to the 
OBiiATiONAKiUH (winch see), of tho OrdoItomanue, 
because when the otrerings were received, prepara¬ 
tion was made out of them for the oucharist. 

PAROS. See Fatts 

l’ARCLOSES, screens separating chapels, espe¬ 
cially tiiose at the cast end of the aislot, from the 
body of the church. 

PARlilA, a surname of Athena , under which she 
was worshipped in 1-aconia. 

P A It ENT ALIA. See Inferije. 

PARISH, the district assigned by law to the care 
of one minister. Tito word fatruh was in use as early 
as the third century, but it was at that time equiva¬ 
lent to the term Diort si: (which sec). In primi¬ 
tive times the diocese of a bishop was neither more 
nor less than what is now called a parish ; and even 
when the jurisdiction of bishops had bccomo exten¬ 
sive, .the diocese long continued to be called the 
parish. Afterwards tho word was limited to the dis¬ 
trict attached to a single church over which a pres¬ 
byter presided, who was hence called parochut. It 
was not until the sixth century, however, that the * 
term parish was employed in this sense. “The j 
fourth century,” as we loom from Mr. Riddle, 11 wit¬ 
nessed the establishment of parish < Imrches in large 
towns generally; a custom which had already pre¬ 
vailed in capitals, such as Rome and Alexandria; 
the chief church of the city living now called * cathe¬ 
dral is,’ because the bishop’s seat (cathedra) was there 
—and the others ‘eeclesias plebane.' During this 
formation of the parochial system, the diocesan 
bishop* took care that the several parish presbyters 
should not be bishops in their own churches, and 
measures were adopted to retain these churches to a | 
state of dependence on the mother or eathedral 1 
church. The diocesans, however, were often ob¬ 
liged to allow the pariah churches a greater degree 
of independence than they were of their own accord 
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willing to concede to them. At first, the bishop 
appointed one of the cathedral clergy to officiate in 
a parish church; afterwards, presbyters were or¬ 
dained especially for certain churches, their ordina¬ 
tion and appointment being still vested in the 
bishop. When it became necessary to appoint sev¬ 
eral clergy to one parish, still the appointment was 
retained in the hands of the bishop; in some places 
only permission being granted to the parishes to 
choose their own readers and choristers. The tneh- 
ops also retained the right of recalling or removing 
a parish priest, and transferring him back to the body 
of cathedral clergy. Still more effectually were the 
parochial clergy kept in a state of dependence upon 
the bishops, by regulations concerning the sphere 
of their dutiee. At their first origin, and throughout 
the fourth ceutury, they were permitted only to 
preach, to instruct catechumens, and to administer 
the offices of religion to the sick and dying, but not 
to administer the sacraments, nor to excommunicate 
offenders or to absolve penitents, without special 
permission from the bishop. In the fifth century it 
had become impossible for all communicants to repair 
to the mother or cathedral church, and permission 
was granted to administer the Lord's Supper in 
parish churches,—the elements, however, having 
been previously consecrated in the cathedral, and 
sent thence for use to the several churches. After¬ 
wards, the privileges of parish churches and of the 
parochial clergy were still further extended; full 
permission for the complete celebration of both sacra¬ 
ments was given,—the parochial clergy were autho¬ 
rised to pronounce the sacordotal benediction, or to 
conduct the religious solemnity at marriages,—and 
it was even enacted that every parishioner should 
receive these offices at the hands of no other than 
Ids own minister. At the same time the parochial 
minister was qualified as penitentiarius within his 
own limits, certain cases only being reserved for the 
cognizance of the bishop. And thus the only spirit¬ 
ual act with respect to the laity now entirely re¬ 
served to the bishop was that of confirmation. These 
changes we may regard in general as having taken 
place during the sixth century; and in this way the j 
rights and powers of the parochial clergy were so far 
onlarged, that they had become, to a considerable 
extent, the representatives of the bishops in their 
own parishes. Hence it was natural that they 
should seek also to become proportionally indepen¬ 
dent of the bishops with regard to their incomes; 
and this most important change in the diocesan con¬ 
stitution was also by dsgrees effected. For some 
time after the first introduction of4he parochial sys¬ 
tem, the revenues of a diocese continued to be re¬ 
garded as a whole, the distributioa of which waa 
subject to the bishop; that is to say,whatever obla¬ 
tions or the like were made in parish churches wire 
paid into the treasury of the cathedral church, w th* 
one heart of the body, and thence distributed among 
tne clergy after the claims of the bishop had been 


1 satisfied. This arrangement remained generally hi 
force until the end of the fifth century, many parish 
churches having in the meantime greatly increased 
in wealth by means of bequests and donations, and 
having come into the receipt of considerable obla¬ 
tions. At this time the payment of fete for the per 
form an ce of religious offices, which was at first purely 
voluntary, was exacted as a legal right or due, and 
regular tables of such fees were set up; a practice 
against which the protests of councils appear to have 
been without effect. But in the course of the sixth 
century the revenues of the parochial clergy came to 
be considered simply as their own, the bishops being 
obliged to relax their hold of them.” 

In England there are somewhere about 10,000 
parishes. The country, according to Camden, was 
divided into parishes by Archbishop Honorius, about 
A. D. 630. Otitern, again, allege the division to have 
taken place as late as the twelfth century. Each of 
the parishes in England ia under the spiritual super¬ 
intendence of a rector, vicar, or perpetual curate, 
and the more populous parishes are subdivided into 
districts, each ecclesiastical district being under the 
charge of an incumbent or curate. 

In Scotland there are 963 parishes, each of which 
ia bound by law to have a parish church proportion¬ 
ed in size to the number of inhabitants, and capable 
of accommodating two-thirds of the examinable po¬ 
pulation, that is of those who are above twelve yean 
of age. The duty of building' and repairing a parish 
church devolves upon the heritors or proprietors, 
each being assessed for the purpose, if in a purely 
landward parish, According to the valued rent of bis 
estate, or if in a parish partly rural, partly burghal, 
according to the real or actual rent of the properties. 
Should the heritore fail in fulfilling their legal obli¬ 
gation, whether in repairing an old, or building a 
new pariah church, it is the duty of the presbytery, 
on the report of competent tradesmen, to ordain the 
necessary re palm, or an entirely new budding; and 
this decree of the presbytery sitting in a civil capar 
city, and issued in dne form, has the force of law. 
By the law of Scotland, parish ministers are support¬ 
ed by a stipend or salary raised from a tax on land. 
It is raised on the principle of commuting tithes or 
teinds into a modified charge—the fifth of the pro¬ 
duce of thb land, according to a method introduced 
in the reign of Charles I., ratified by William HI., 
and unalterably established by the treaty of Union. 
In addition to his stipend, the pariah minister is pro¬ 
vided with a immto'pr parsonage-house, a garden 
and offices. He baa ajso a glebe consisting of four 
scree of arable land, which h its statutory extent, 
but jfcmeity oeaea tbe glebe uhuger, and in addition 
there la fr eq uen t ly a grass glebe sufficient for the 
sup por t of n horse end two cows. In royal bnrghe 
the perish minister* m. provided with manses, but 
not in other eitiss and towns. 

PAEMENIAN18TO, a party of tbe sect of the 
Dosatuts (which ees)in the fourth century, wke 
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blind tlieir same from Rumanian, a bishop of 
Carthage. 

PARNASSIDE3, a name given to the Muses 
( which see) from Mount Parnassus. 

PARNETHIUS, a surname of Zeut derived from 
Mount Fames in Attica. 

PARNOPIUS, a surname of Apollo, under which 
he was worshipped at Athens. The word indicates 
an expeller of locusts. 

PARSEES (Religion of the). This interest¬ 
ing nee, which is found scattered over tiie western 
portion of Hindustan, but more especially in Bom¬ 
bay, is the remnant of the ancient Persians. Tlieir 
name is derived from Jtheir original country, Pars, 
which the Greeks term Persia, and hence comes Per¬ 
sia. In the middle of the seventh century the Arabs 
invaded Persia under Caliph Omar, and that once 
glorious empire passed into the hands of the bigot¬ 
ed and intolerant Mohammedans. The consequence 
was, that throughout the whole country the religion 
of Zoroaster, which was the ancient Persian faith, 
was exchanged for the faith of Islim, and the fire- 
temples wore either destroyed or converted into 
mosques. Those who still cleaved to the religion of 
tlieir forefathers fled to the mountainous districts of 
Khomssan, where, for about a hundred years, they 
lived in the free and undisturbed exercise of their 
religion. At length, however, the sword of the per¬ 
secutor overtook them even in these remote dis¬ 
tricts, and again they were compelled to seek safety 
in flight, a considerable number emigrating to the 
small island of Ormus, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. Here, however, they remained only a short 
time, when finding that they were still within the 
reach of their Moslem persecutors, they sought an 
asylum in Hindustan, partly concealing the true na¬ 
ture of their religion, and partly conforming to Hin¬ 
du practices and ceremonies. At length, after a 
long aeriea of hardships, which they endured with 
the most exemplary patience, they resrived.to mako 
an open profession of their ancient faiih, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, they built a fire-temple in Saqjan, the 
Hindu mjah of the district kindly aiding them in the 
work. The temple was completed in a. x>. 721, and 
the sacred fire was kindled ou the altar. 

For thiee hundred years from the time of their land¬ 
ing in Saqjan, the Faneee lived In comfort and 
ttnaqoillity; and at the end of that period thqir 
numbers were much Increased by the emigration of 
a large body of their counteymsLfrnm Persia, who, 
with their families, located JJmsrivae In different 
parts of Western India, whq^ they chiefly engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. Bring a peaceable and in¬ 
dustrious, people* the Pamses livad in knmo|Lwith 
the Hindus, though off different and 4m oppWtc 
friths. Bothing of importance, Meed,oecnrtad in 
tbrir history until the btgkiningotf th$rixteenth 
centre?, when they ware ceiled upon to Md the 
i&kkmir 'trhom they fired in nrirfqg theeggrea- 
rieue of .*•; Mohammedan thief residing et Ahmeda- 


bad. On that ocoarion they distinguished them¬ 
selves by their valour and intrepidity, contributing 
hugely to the success which at first crowned the 
arms of the Hindus. Ultimately, however, the Mos¬ 
lems were victorious, and the Hindu government was 
overthrown. The Fanees, carrying with them the 
sacred fire from Sarjjan, now removed to the moun¬ 
tains of Baharout, where they remained for twelve 
years, at the end of which they directed their course 
first to Bansda, and afterwards to Nowsaree, where 
they speedily rose to wealth and influence. Here, 
however, a quarrel arose among the priests, and the 
sacred fire was secretly conveyed to Oodwara, a place 
situated thirty-two miles south of Sumt, where it 
still exists, and being the oldest fire-temple in India, 
it is held in the highest veneration by the Parsees. 
Nowsaree is the eity of the priests, numbers of whom 
are every year sent to Bombay to act aa spiritual 
instructors of their Zoroastrian fellow-worshippers. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise time at which 
the Parsees arrived in Bomlwy, but in all probabi¬ 
lity it was in the latter half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, somewhere about the time that the island passed 
into the hands of the British, having been given by 
the king of Portugal aa a dowry to hit daughter Ca¬ 
tharine when she becamo the wife of Charles II, 
Ever since, this remarkable remnant of antiquity has 
maintained its footing iu Hindustan, chiefly in Bom¬ 
bay and in some of the cities of Gujeret, and a fow 
are also to ho found in. Calcutta, and other large 
cities in India, in China, and other parts of Asia. 
The census of 1851 rated the Parsees in Bombay at 
110,544, but their number is rapidly increasing. In 
Surat the Parses population was at one time more 
numerous tluui that in Bombay, but the latter city 
being now the chief seat of trade in Western India, 
and the Parsees boing generally active and enter¬ 
prising, have flocked thither in great numbers, leav¬ 
ing not more than 20,000 of their countrymen in 
Surat. The whole I’areee population, including 
6,000 Gukbrbb (which see) in Peraia, is considered 
to amount to 150,000. 

There are two sects of Parsees in India, the Shen- 
*oyt and the Kudim, both of whom follow in all points 
the religion of Zoroaster, and differ only as to the 
precise date for the computation of the ere of Yes- 
degird, Die last king of the ancient Persian monarchy. 
The only practical disadvantage which arises from 
this chronological dispute is, that there is a month’s 
difference between them in the time at which they 
observe their festivals. The Kudmis are few in 
number, but several of the most wealthy and in¬ 
fluential of the Parsees belong to this sect. About 
thirty yean ago a keen discussion, known among the 
Parsees by the name of the Kubeesa controversy, 
wss carried on in Bombay, and though argued with 
the greatest earnestness and acrimony on both ridea, 
tim contested print in regard to the era of Ysude- 
gird has not yet been satisfactorily settled. The 
difference was first (^served about 200 yearn ago, 
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when a learned Zoroostrian, named Jamasp, came 
from Persia to Surat; and while engaged in instruct¬ 
ing the Mobcds or Parsec priests, he discovered that 
there was a difference of one full month in the calcu¬ 
lation of time between the Zoroastrians of India and 
those of Persia. It was not, however, till 1746 that 
any great importance was attached to tliia chronolo¬ 
gical difference. In that year, however, the Kudmi 
sect was formed, its distinguishing tenet being an 
adherence to the chronological view imported by 
Jatnasp from Persia, while the great mass ofthePar- 
sces in India still retained their former mode of cal* 
culation. At first sight this might appear a matter 
of too small importance to give rise to a theological 
dispute, but it must be home in mind, that when a 
Parsoo prays, he must repeat the year, mouth, and 
day on which he offers his petition, and tiiis circum¬ 
stance leads to an observable difference between the 
prayer of a Kudmi and that of a Shensoy , and the 
snrne difference of course exists in the celebration of 
the festivals which are common to both sects. 

The Pareees are distinguished from the Hindus 
nmong whom they reside by several customs pecu¬ 
liar to themselves. When a child is about to be 
born, the mother is conveyed to the ground (loot if the 
house, where she must remain for forty days, at the 
end of which she undergoes purification before again 
mingling with the family. Five days after the child 
Is bore an astrologer is called in to cast its nativity; 
and all the relatives assemble to hear what is to be 
the future fortune of the babe, and what influence it 
is to exert upon its parents atid family. Till the 
child is six years old Its dress consists of a single 
garment called the Juhhla, a kind of loose shirt, which 
extends from the nock to the ankles, And the head 
is covered with a skull-cap. When it luu reached 
tiie ago of six years and three months, the investi¬ 
ture of tiio child with the mdra and hull takes 
place, by which it is solemnly initiated into the reli¬ 
gion of Zoroaster. The ceremony commences with 
certain purifications, and the child being seated be¬ 
fore the liigh-priest, after a benediction has bees 
pronounced, the emblematic garments are put on. 
The tudra is made of linen, and the kusti is a thin 
woollen cord, consisting of seventy-two threads, re¬ 
presenting the seventy-two chapters of the Isashnd, 
a sacred book of the Pareees. This cord is passed 
round the waist three times, and tied with four knots, 
while a kind of hymn is sung. At the first knot the 
person says, “There is only one God, and no other 
is to be compared with himat the second, "The 
religion given byZurioAt is time {" at the third, 
tosht is the true Prophet, and he derived his mission 
from Godand the fourth and last, " Perform good 
actions, and abstain from evil ones.” 

The following interesting account of a marriage 
ceremony among the Pareees is given by Doeabhoy 
Framjee, in a work just published, entitled, ‘The 
Pareees: Their History, Manners, Cktstom*, and Re¬ 
ligion: “About sunset the whole of tiie bride- 


| groom's party, both males and females, repair in pro¬ 
cession to the house of the bride. The procession it 
headed by a European or native band of music, ac¬ 
cording to the means of the parties; the bridegroom, 
accompanied by the dustoort, then follow, after whom 
walk the male portion of the assembly, the female 
company (Hinging up the rear of the procession. 
When the whole of this party is accommodated at 
the bride's quarters, the nuptial ceremony is com¬ 
menced soon after sunset. It generally takes place 
in a hall or spacious room ou the ground-floor of the 
house, where a gaUcha or carpet is spread. The 
bride and bridegroom are seated dose to each other 
on ornamented chairs, and facing them stand the 
dustoort or priests, who repeat the nuptial benedio- 
tion first in the Zend and then in the Sanscrit, of 
which the following is a short abstract,—‘ Know ye, 
that both of you have liked each other, and are 
therefore thus united. Look not with impious eye 
on other people, but aiways make it your study to 
love, honour, and cherish each other as long as both 
of you remain in this world. May quarrels never 
arise between you, and may your fondness for each 
other increase day by day. May you both learn to 
adhere to truth, and lie always pure in your thoughts 
as well as actions, and always tiy to please the 
Almighty, who is a lover of truth and righteousness. 
Shun ovil company, abstain from avarice, envy, and 
pride, for that is the road to destruction. Thiuk not 
of other men’s property, but try industriously, and 
without any dishonest means, to improve your own. 
Cultivate friendship between yourselves, and with 
your neighbours, and among those who are known 
to be good people. Hold out a helping hand to the 
needy And poor. Always respect your parents, as 
that is one of the first duties enjoined upon you. 
May success crown all your efforts. May you be 
blessed with children and grandchildren. May you 
always try to exalt the glory of the religion of Zo¬ 
roaster, and may the blessings of the Almighty de¬ 
scend upon you.' 

“ The concluding ceremony of washing the toes of 
the bridegroom’s feet with milk, and rubbing his 
face with his bride’s oholee, as well as other triviali¬ 
ties, need not be mentioned here, as they are not 
enjoined by the Pareee religion, bat ant mere * grafts 
of Hindooism.’ When the above ceremonies are 
nearly concluded, bouquets of roses, or other beauti- 
fld and fragrant flowers, and little triangular packets 
of pan toparn, akind of leaf end betd-nut, pro- 
fusely gilded, are attributed to each member of the 
eotnpeny. Boso-w atoqftc m a golden or diver poo 
Ubdcam, is also showered upon the persons of the 
goesUL, The signal is then gi ven for the bridegroom 
and tus party to retire to their quarters.” 

Ita first work of the Pareees, wherever they aet- 
tie, is to construct a tonlg which they call Dolchma, 
Or tower of sUenoe, for the reception of their deed. 
It is erected in 4 editary place, and generally on a 
mountain. The bofy pfaed on an iron Ucr is riww 
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exposed to tlu> fowls of tlw air, and when they have 
•tripped off the flesh, the bonea fall through an iron 
grating into a pit beneath, from which they are after¬ 
wards removed into a subterranean passage con¬ 
structed on purpose. 

The fiuth of the Parsecs is that of Zoroaster, as 
contained in the sacred books called the Abesta 
(which see), which originally extended to no fewer 
than twenty-one volumes, the greater number of 
which, however, are lost, having been destroyed, as 
is supposed, either during the imasion of Persia by 
Alexander the Great, or immediately after the con¬ 
quest of that country by the Mohammedans. Those 
which am still in the possession of the Parsees are 
the Vcmdidad, Tajna, or latuhni, and Vvtpard. 
These three together am called Vandidad Sade, an 
edition of which was published by Professor Wcs- 
tergard of Copenhagen, in the Zend character, in the 
year 1864. The entire structure of the Zmd Abtda 
rests on three important precepts expressed by three 
significant terms, HoimitS, Hookhtt and Vunuti, 
meaning purity of speech, purity of-action, and 
purity of thought. The Parsees are generally charged 
with idolatry, worshipping not merely the good and 
evil deities, under the name of Ormnad and Ahriman, 
but almost every oliject that is named in heaven or 
on earth. Thus Dr. Wilson, who has many years 
laboured as a missionary in Bombay, remarks, in 
speaking of the Parses: “ He at ono moment calls 
upon Ormad, at the next upon his own ghost; at 
one moment on an archangel, at the next on a sturdy 
bull; at one time on the brilliant sun, the next on a 
biasing fire; at one moment on a lofty and stupen¬ 
dous mountain, the next on a darksome cave; at one 
moment on the ocean, at the next on a well or 
spring." In reply to all such charges, Dosabhoy Fram- 
s ee, In the work from which we hate already quoted, 
remarks, “ The charge of fire, sun, water, and air 
worship has, however, been brought gainst the 
Psreees by those not sufficiently acquainted with the 
Zoroastrian faith to form a just opinion. The Par- 
sees themselves repel the charge with indignation. 
Ask a Farsee whether he is a worshipper of the sun 
or fire, and he will emphatically answer—No !, This 
declaration itself, coming from one whose own reli¬ 
gion is Zoroastrianism, ought to be sufficient to 
satisfy ike most sceptical. God, according to Par- 
see froth, is tho emblem of glory, refulgence, and 
light, and in this view, a Partes, while engaged in 
prayer, Is directed to stand before))* fire, or redirect 
his face towards the sun sstUSost proper symbols 
of the Almighty. ¥ 

“AH Eastern historians have acknowledged that 
the Persians from the most earty time were nrthpol- 
AtaiUi but srortlupped one God tho Ontttao Of tho 
w«id, under the symbol of fire, and sack is also the 


*** jnfasent there •sthmote-tom- 

ritea w pufeHo srorehip. Tho first of these was 
mooted fat the 1153 year of Yesdegini, 1?W of the 


Christian ora, by a wealthy Parses named DadyseU. 
The second was built about the year 1830, at the 
expense of the late Hurmuqjee Bomoi\)ee, Esq.; and 
the third one was erected by the late Frances Cow* 
asjee, Esq., in the year 1844, at the cost of £25,000. 
Speaking of fire-worship, Dean Prideanx says, that 
11 they,” that is, the ancient Persians, "abominating 
ail images, worshipped God only by fire;" and Sir 
William Ousoley to the same effect affirms, “ I shall 
here express my firm belief that tho first Persian 
altars biased in honour of God alone; as likewise, 
that the present disciples of Zurtosht, both in India 
and tho mother country, Iran or Persia, have no other 
object when they render to fire a semblance of vener¬ 
ation.” 

Forbes, in his 1 Oriental Memoirs,’ thus states tho 
view which ho is disposed to take of the sacred fires 
of the Parsoes: “These fires," says he, “are attend¬ 
ed day and night by the Andiaroos or priests, and 
are never permitted to expire. They are preserved 
in a large chafing-dish, woefully supplied with fuel, 
perfumed by a small quantity of sandal-wood or 
other aromatics. Tho vulgar and illiteiate worship 
this sacred flame, as also the sun, moon, and stare, 
without regard to the invisible Ciuator; but the 
learned and judicious adore only the Almighty 
Fountain of Light, tho author and disposer of all 
things, under the *j mbol of fire. Zoroastor and the 
ancient magi, whose memories they revere, and 
whose works they are said to presene, never taught 
them to consider the sun as anything more than a 
creature of the great Creator of the universe: they 
were to revere it as His best and faiiest image, and 
for the numberless blessings it diffuses on tho earth. 
The sacred flame was intended only as a perpetual 
monitor to preserve their purity, of which this ele¬ 
ment is so expressive n symbol, lint sujKirstition 
and fable have, through a lapse of ages, corrupted 
the stream of tho religious system which in its 
source was pure and sublime.” Niebuhr, also, holds 
a similar opinion in reference to this interesting peo¬ 
ple : “ The Parsees, followers of Zerdust, or Zoroas¬ 
ter, adore one God only, Eternal and Almighty. 
They pay, however, a certain worship to the sun, 
the moon, the stare, and to fire, as visible images ct 
the invisible Divinity. Their veneration for tho ele¬ 
ment of fire induces them to keep a sacred fire con¬ 
stantly burning, which they feed with odoriferous 
wood, both in the temples and in the houses of pri¬ 
vate pereons who are in easy circumstances.” 

The Parsees, having so long mingled with the 
Hindus, naturally adopted many of their customs and 
practices which for centuries they have continued 
to observe, and though the punchayet, or legal council 
of the Parsees, about twenty five years ago endea¬ 
voured to discourage and even to root out all such 
ceremonies and practices as bad crept Into their reli¬ 
gion since they first settled In Hindustan, their at¬ 
tempts were wholly unaucceesful. Bo recently, how¬ 
ever, ae 1852 steps hive been taken for the aeeom 










plishment of the name desirable object, whioh an more 
Ukely to bring about the restoration of the Zoroaa- 
trian religion to its pristine purity. In that year an 
association was formed at Bombay, called the “ Bah* 
numaf Masdiasna,” or Religious Reform Association, 
composed of many wealthy and influential Parse es, 
along with a number of intelligent and well educated 
young tnen. The labours of this society have been 
productive of considerable improvement in the social 
condition of the Parsees. The state of the priest¬ 
hood calls for some change in that body. Many of 
them are so ignorant that they do not understand 
their liturgical works, though they regularly recite 
the required portions from memory. The office of 
the priesthood is hereditary, the son of a priest being 
also a priest, unless he chooses to follow some other 
profession; but a layman cannot be a priest. That 
the priests may be incited to study the sacrod books, 
an institution nas been established called the “ Mulla 
Firos Mudrissa," in which they are taught the Zend, 
Pchlvi, and Persian languages. On the whole, the 
Parsee community in India appears to be rapidly 
imbibing European customs and opiuions, and rising 
steadily in influence and importance. 

PARSON, a term whioh properly de otes the rec¬ 
tor of a parish church, as representing the church, 
and regardod as sustaining the person thereof in an 
action at law. The word, however, is generally used 
In ordinary language to denote any minister of the 
Church of England. 

PARSONAGE, the residence of a parson. 

PARTHENIA, a surname of Artemis and also of 
Rem. 

PARTHENOS (Gr. a virgin), a surname of 
Athena at Athens, where the Parthenon was dedi¬ 
cated to her. 

PARTICULAR BAPTISTS. See Baptists. 

PARTICULAR REDEMPTION. See Re¬ 
demption. 

PARTICULARISTS, a name sometimes applied 
to Calvinists (which see), because they hold the 
doctrine of particular redemption, and a limited atone¬ 
ment. 

PARVATI, one of the names given in Hindu my¬ 
thology to the consort of Shiva. She was worship¬ 
ped as the universal mother, and the principle of 
fertility. She is also considered as the goddess of 
the moon. In consequence of her remarkable vic¬ 
tory over the giant Duigd, she was •honoured as a 
heroine with the name of Doboa (which tee), and 
in this form her annual festival is molt extensively 
celebrated in Eastern India. By the worshippers of 
Shiva, the personified energy of the diving nature Is 
termed PdWM ft| Bhavdnij or Duty*, and the Tm- 
tras assume the form of a dialogue between SMtaa 
and his bride in one of her many forms, but mostly 
ss Uma and Pdrvati, in which the goddess questions 
the god as to the mode of performing various qarS» 
monies, and the prayers and incantations to |ie peed 
ji them. These the god explains at length, and un¬ 


der solemn cautions that they involve e gnat mys¬ 
tery, on no aooount to be divulged to the p o&ne. 

PABVISE, the name applied in England to the 
small room which is generally situated over the porch 
of a church, aud which is used either as the resi¬ 
dence of s chantry priest, or as a record room or 
school. 

PASAGII, or Pabaoini, a sect which arose in 
Lombardy towards the dose of the twelfth century, 
springing out of a mixture of Judaism and Chris- • 
tianity, occasioned, perhaps, by the conquest of Je¬ 
rusalem. This sect held the absolute obligation of 
the Old Testament upon Christians in opposition to 
the Manicheans, who maintained only the authority 
of the New Testament. Hence they literally prac¬ 
tised the rites of the Jewish law, with the exception 
of sacrifices, which ceased to be offered at the destruc¬ 
tion of the temple of Jerusalem. They revived 
also the Ebionite and Arian doctrines on the subject 
of the Porson of Christ, maintaining that he was not 
equal, but subordinate to the Father, and, indeed, 
merely the highest of the creatures of God. " The 
name of this sect,” says Neander, “ reminds one of 
the word pasagiim (passage), which signifies a tour, 
and was very commonly employed to denote pil¬ 
grimages to the East, to the holy sepulchre,—cru¬ 
sades. May not this word, then, be regarded as an 
index, pointing to the origin of the sect as one that 
came from the East, intimating that it grew out oi 
the intercourse with Palestine ? May we not sup¬ 
pose that from veiy ancient times a party of Judais- 
ing Christians had survived, of which this sect must 
be regarded as an offshoot ? The way in which they 
expressed themselves concerning Christ aa being the 
firstborn of creation, would point also, more directly, 
at the connection of their doctrine with some older 
Jewish theology, than at that later purely West¬ 
ern origin.” 

PARCH, a term aometimes used to denote the 
festival of Easter (which see). 

FASCHA. See Passover. 

PASCHAL CONTROVERSY. See Easter. 

PASCHAL SOLEMNITY, the week preceding, 
and the week following, Easter. 

PASCHAL TAPER, a taper used In the Roman 
Catholic Church at the time of Easter. It it lighted 
from the holy jin, and receives its benediction by the 
priest's putting five grains of incense In the ferns at 
• cron into the taper. This blessed taper most re- | 
male on rim Go^d side of the altar from Bister- 
eve to Aaenrim-dulfc^ 

PASCHALTERMfTHR), a tuna given some- 
ti«e»to j gls rir tfay . » 

FJcS^BUDHAS, Mia Mm who arise in the 
period in which ti re Is no supreme Bhtdha, aud dis¬ 
cern intuitively the way to JM&vwfea, but ere una¬ 
ble to teaeh ft to other*. If aims be given to e 
Sudka, itproduoea merit greeter by oee hun¬ 
dred times than when given to a rata*. The pecu- 
Rarities of the Jhm-Dudka ate thus detailed by 
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Ur. Speitot Hardy, in bit ‘ Eastern Monaehisra 
“ He has attained the high Mate of privilege that he 
e joys, by hie own unaided exertion*, aa he haa liad 
no teacher, no one to instruct him; he ia called pra- 
tyfka, severed or asperated, and ia aolitary, alone, 
iilce the nnicom; thus Ida mind is light, pure, tree 
towards the Paad-Budhaship; but dull, heavy, bound, 
towards the state of the supreme Budltaa; he has 
learnt that which belongs to his order, but he under¬ 
stands not the five kinds of knowledge that are per¬ 
ceived by the supreme Budhaa and by no other be¬ 
ing ; he knows not the thoughts of others; he liaa 
not the power to aee all things, nor to know all 
things; in these respects his mind is heavy. Thus 
a man, whether by day or night, arrives at the 
brink of a small stream, into which he descends 
without fear, in order that he may pass to the other 
eide. But at another time he comes to a river 
that is deep and broad; there are no stepping-stones 
by which he can cross; he cannot see to the oppo¬ 
site bank; it ia like the ocean; in consequence of 
these obstacles he is afraid to venture into the water, 
he cannot cross the stream. In the same way the 
Pasd-Budhais free as to that which is connected with 
his own order, hut bound as to all that is peculiar to 
the supreme Budhas." 

PASIPIIAE, a goddess worshipped among the 
. ancient Greeks at TItalamse in Laconia. She was 
believed to give supernatural revelations or oracular 
responses in dreams to those who slept in her temple. 

PASITHEA, one of the Graces (which see), 
among the ancient Greeks. 

PASSALOKYNCHITES, a branch of the Mon- 
TANJ8T8 (which aee), who are said to have observed 
a perpetual silence, and hence their enemies repre¬ 
sented them as keeping their Anger constantly upon 
their mouth, not daring to open it even to say their 
prayers, grounding this practice, as wss alleged, on 
Ps. cxli. 3, “ Set a watch, 0 Lord, before my mouth; 
keep the door of my lips." This sect appealed Ant 
in the second century, and Jerome state*, that even 
In his time ke found some of them in Galatia as he 
travelled to Ancyra. 

PASSING BELL, the bell which in former times 
ms tolled when any person was dying, or passing 
out of this life. It ia tolled in England at the burial 
of any parishioner, the practice being enjoined in 
the sixth canon of the Church of England. See 
Bells. 

PASSION DAY. See Good Kmday. 

PASSION WEEK, the we«kf£«edmg Easter, 
so oiled Awn oar Lord's pafflon or Sufferings on 
Mie cross. It wss called anctatfe HvfRiOKAS- 
Magha (which see), <* the Great Week, sad jupy 
Christians were accustomed to fori rauchmOf* stnot- 
fcr bn this week then on rite other woaktof Lett, 
Epiphanies says, that to his time tfas peopis eon- 
Aa«d their Slot, Soring that weak, to dried meats, 
tmmtfy, hmi, and ask, and water. Nor were these 
need during Jfae but in the evening. In an¬ 


other place, the same ancient writer says,«Some 
continued the whole week, making me prolonged 
fast of the whole; oriiers eat after two days, am! 
others every evening." Chrysostom mentions, that, 
during this week, it was customary to make a more 
libeial distribution of alms to the poor, and tha exor¬ 
cise of sil kiuds of charity to those who had need of 
it. To servants it was a time of rest and liberty 
and the same privilege extended to the week follow 
iitg, as well as to the week preceding Easter. Ilia 
empeiors, also, granted a general release to prison¬ 
ers at this season, and commanded ail suits and pro¬ 
cesses at law to cease. The Thursday of the Pas¬ 
sion Week, being the day on which our Lord was 
betrayed, was observed witli some peculiar customs. 
In some of the Latin churches the communion was 
administered on this day in the evening in imitation 
of our Lord's last supper, a provision beiug made 
for this in one of the canons of the third council of 
Carthage. On this day tho competmten, or candi¬ 
dates for baptism, publicly recited the creed in the 
presence of the bishop or prcsbytnrs in the church. 
Such public penitents, also, as had completed the 
penance enjoined by the churrli, were absolved on 
this day. From tiio canons of the fourth coun¬ 
cil of Toledo, it would appear that a general abso¬ 
lution was proclaimed to all those who observed 
the day with fasting, prayers, or true contrition. The 
Saturday or Sabbath iu Passion Woek was com¬ 
monly known by tho name of the Great Sabbath. 
It was the only Sabbath throughout the year that 
the Greek clmiches, and some of the Western, 
kept as a fast. The fatt was continued not only 
until evoning, but even protracted till cock-crowing 
in the morning, which was supposed to be the time 
of our Lord's resurrection. The previous part of 
tho night wss spoilt in religious exercises of various 
kinds. Eusebius tells us that in the time of Con¬ 
stantine this vigil was kept with great pomp; for 
he set up lofty pillars of wax to burn as torches ail 
over the city, and iarnjie burning in all places, so 
that the night seemed to outshine the sun at noon¬ 
day. Gregory Nasisnzen, also, s]ieaks of the cus¬ 
tom of setting up lamps and torches both in the 
churehes and private houses; which, he says, they 
did as a forerunner of that great Light, the Sun of 
Righteousness, arising on the world on Easter-day. 
This night was famous above all others for the bap¬ 
tism of catechumens. 

Passion Week, or Holy Week, as it is often term¬ 
ed, la observed with great pomp in the Romish 
Church. The ceremonies of this season commence 
on Palm Spkdat (which see), when the commemor¬ 
ation takes place of bur Saviour's triumphal entry in¬ 
to Jerusalem. On Wednesday of Holy Week, in the 
afternoon, there is the service of tha TeuemlM, 
a kind of funeral service which la repeated at the 
same hour on the Thursday and Friday. Thu cere¬ 
monies of the Thursday consist principally of * t& 
presentarion of the bisrial of our Saviour. This is 
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followed! in Rome by the ceremony of the Pope wash¬ 
ing the feet of thirteen pilgrim* in imitation of our 
Saviour’* washing the feet of hi* disciple*; this 
ceremony being followed up by the same pilgrim* 
being served by Ids lloline** at dinner. A singular 
ceremony take* place on the Thursday at St. Peter’s 
in Rome—the washing of the high altar with wine. 
(See Altaic.) On Good Friday the ceremony of 
uncovering ami adoring the ciob* is observed, at the 
dose of which a procession is marshalled to bring 
bnck the host from the sepulchre in which it was de¬ 
posited on the previous day. The Pope and cardi- 
1 nals, also, adore the three great relics, which are glit¬ 
tering oaskets of crystal, set in gold and silver, and 
sparkling with precious stones, and whioh are said 
to contain a part of the true cross; one half of the 
apear which pierced our Saviour’s side; and the 
Voito Santo or holy countenance. 

On the Saturday of Passion Week at Romo, con¬ 
verted Jews and heathens are baptised after holy 
water has been consecrated for the purpose. Young 
mon also are ordained to various sacred offices. The 
chief employment of the day, however, consists of 
services in honour of the resurrection. The ceremo¬ 
nies of Easter Sunday have Already been described 
under the article Eautkr. Holy Week closes with 
an illumination and fireworks of the most splendid 
description. 

PASSOVER, one ot the great Jewish festivals. 
It was originally instituted by command of God him¬ 
self, in commemoration of the doliveiance of the Is¬ 
raelites from Egyptian bondage, and the sparing of 
the Ai st-born on the night previous to their departure. 
The feast lasted for seven days, during which it was 
unlawful to eat any other than unleavened bread. 
Thua the command was given, Exod. xii. 18, “ In the 
first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at 
oven, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and 
twentieth day of the month at even," Hence the 
festival is frequently called in Soripture, “the feast 
of unleavened bread. A lamb without blemish was 
to be killed on the first day of the feast, and this 
lamb being an eminent type of Christ, the ApOBtle 
Pant speaks of Christ as “ our Passover aacrificed 
for ue." The month Nisan being that on which the 
Israelite* left Egypt, was appointed to be the first 
month of the sacred or ecclesiastical year; and on 
the fourteenth day of this month they were com¬ 
manded to kill the paschal lamb, and to abstain from 
leavened bread. Hie followiiqf day, being the 
fifteenth, was the great feast of the Passovar, which 
1 continued seven days, but only the fltot aad seventh 
days were particularly solemn. Each finally killed 
a lamb or a kid, and if the number of the fiunfljyUM; 
not sufficient to eat the lamb, two families might be 
associated together. With the Mood of the slain 
lamb they sprinkled the door-posts and lintel qf etch 
house, that the destroying angel, on teeing the Mood, 
might pan over them. The lamb was (OMtefi and 
JLmateu on the tame night with unleavened bread pad 


bitter herbs. It was to be eaten entire, and not a bone 
of it was to be broken. The Jews, in partaking 01 
the Peschal lamb, had their loins girt, shoes on their 
feet, and staves In their liands. So strict was the 
command to keep the Passover that whoever should 
dare to neglect it was to be condemned to death. It 
could only be kept in Jerusalem, and if any person 
arrived at Jerusalem too late few the feast, he was 
allowed to defer his celebration of the Passover un¬ 
til the fourteenth day of the following month in the 
evening. Sacrifices peculiar to the festival were 
commanded to be offered every d.ty as long as it 
lasted; but on the first and last da>> no servile la¬ 
bour was allowed, and a sacred convocation was held. 

Since the dispersion no sacrifices have been offered 
by the Jews, and hence, in this point, the Pasnover 
has undergone an alteration among the modern Jews. 
With those Jews who live in or near Jerusalem, the 
feast lasts seven days, and with Jews in all other 
places eight days. The Sabbath preceding the feast 
is called the Great Sabbath, when the Rabbi of each 
synagogue delivers a lecture explaining the nature of 
the approaching feast, and the ceremonies necessary 
to be observed. On the thirteenth day of the month 
in the evening, the most careful and minute aeareh 
is made by the master of each family lest any lea¬ 
vened bread, or even a particle of leaven, should bo 
in the house. Having burned ail the leaven that 
can be discovered, they make unleavened cakes, con¬ 
sisting In general of flour and water only, lmked into 
round thin cakes, and full of little holes. On the 
fourteenth day of the month the first-born son of 
each family is required to fast in commemoration of 
the protection afforded to the first-born of Israel 
when the first-born of the Egyptians was destroyed. 

The special ceremonies of the Passover-festival, as 
observed by the Modern Jews, are thus described by 
Mr. Allen, in his 1 Modem Judaism“ In the even¬ 
ing of the fourteenth day of the month, the men 
assemble in the synagogue, to usher iu the festival 
by prayers and other offices prescribed in their 
ritual; during which, the women are occupied at 
home in laying and decorating the tables against 
their return. It is customary for evety Jew to hon 
our this festival by an exhibition of the moet sump¬ 
tuous furniture he can afford. 

“ Hie table is covered with a clean linen doth, 
on which are placed several plates'or dishes. On 
one is laid the sluuik bone of a shoulder of lamb or 
kid, but generally lamb, and an on another 
tbps* oakes, earel&g ftitpped la two napkins; on 
» third, some kttn^dwrvil,and celery, 
wfi* succory at honendish. thews**their bitter 
hertfo Heat 'dtaadid|i|ilaiB«da«Be(ofvhi«gar, 
«dfn* mi i wftj Uga Thejr mire ibo a dish 
repregewriisg the bricksrequirea to be made by their 
forefathers ia Bfcypt. . This b a thick paste com 
pond of apple*, nbixmds, nuts, and figs, dressed fr> 
win* and ataMMd with emnamon. Every Jew who 
can afford wiae r i3se provide* some for this oeejfth* 
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“ Th« family being Mated, the muter of the house 
pronounces a grace over the table in general, end 
the wine In particular. Then leaning in a stately 
manner on hie left arm, aa an indieation of the 
liberty which the baeKtea regained when they de¬ 
parted from Egypt, he drinks a glut of wine: in 
which ho la followed by all the company. Having 
emptied their glasses, they dip tome of the herbs in 
vinegar, and eat them, while the muter repeats an¬ 
other benediction. The master next nnfolds the 
napkins, and taking the middle cake, breaks it in two, 
replaces one of the pieces between the two whole 
cakes, and conceals the other piece under his plate, 
or wider the cushion on which he leans; in pro¬ 
faned allusion to the circumstance recorded by 
Moses that 1 the people took their dough before it 
mi leavened, their kneading troughs being bound 
up in their clothes.' He removes the lamb and egg 
Aram the table. Then the plate containing the cakes 
being lifted np by the hands of the whole company, 
they unite in rehearsing: 1 This is the bread of po 
verty and affliction which our fathers did gat in Egypt. 
Whosoever hungers, let him come and eat. Who¬ 
soever needs, let him come and eat of the Paschal 
lamb. This year we are here: the next, God will¬ 
ing, we shall be in the land of Canaan. Thia year 
we are servants: the next, if God will, we sliall be 
free, children of the family and lords. 

“ The lamb and egg are again placed on the table, 
and another glau of wine is taken. The plate con¬ 
taining the takes is removed, in order that the chil¬ 
dren may be excited to inquire into the meaning of 
the festival. If no children are present, some adult 
proposes a question according to a prescribed form; 
which is answered by an account of the captivity 
and slavery of the nation in Egypt, their deliverance 
by Moses, and the institution of the Passover on that 
occasion. This recital is followed by some psalms 
and hymns. After which—(not to proceed with a 
detail of every particular movement)—-the^cakes are 
replaced on the table, and pieces of them are distri¬ 
buted among the company, who ,* instead of the Pas¬ 
chal lamb,* the oblation of which is wholly disconti¬ 
nued, 'eat this unleavened bread, 1 with some of the 
bitter herbs and part of the pudding made in memory 
vf the bricks. 

"After this succeeds a plentiful cupper, which is 
followed by mom more pkoes of the cakes, and two 
more ghaut el trine: for they are required on thia 
ooeasion to drink four gfaaaee eacMwd every glass, 
aooorthng to too rabbit* pmmmmm a Special 
blessing veeehsafadtothofrftlSfatocre, tbs fourth 
and last cap Is aocompcaied with sense pa s sages bop- 
■owed dram toefMpntm tm pr gcatto c the Mm 
totoiN oath* Heath** *dmtf«#w3raof 
kernel.— The same etrntse ora c-rottt-T fa.fafrefaed 
spike second night.—This cersmonU^'HmWKidera 
Jews ptefossto brifaw, 4 wffl be easeeMfalArbtoe 
pre- w e e of toe fttod as the actual offering of to# 


The laat day of the festival closea with the Haft- 
dxla (which aee). limy an now parmittad to re¬ 
turn to the use of leavened bread. Contracts of 
marriage may be made, but no marriage it allowed 
to be solemnised during this festival There are 
four days in Passover-Wsok on which business may 
be done. Every Jew who has a seat in the syua- 
gogue, whatever the amount of Ids seat-rent may 
be, pays two shillings in tlie pound — a tax toward* 
the Passover cakes, and about six weeks before toe 
Passover a box is placed at the entrance of the sy¬ 
nagogue, when every Jew, who is unable to pro¬ 
cure Passover cakes for himsalf, signifies by a note 
the number of his household, and they are provided 
for him out of these funds. 

The Passover lias been observed without Inter- 
mission by the Jews from the period of their return 
from the Baiiylouish captivity; and it is probable 
that very few changes have been introduced into tbe 
mode of its celebration. The question lies frequently 
given rise to considerable discussion, whether or not 
the last Supper cf our Lord was the Paschal Sup¬ 
per. The Western churches generally maintain the 
affirmative view of this subject, and the Greek 
Chutch the negative. Tho hitter body of Chris¬ 
tians, also, contend that, in instituting the Lord's 
Supper, Christ made use of leavened bread. At an 
early period in the history of Christianity, the Eas¬ 
ter controversy chiefly turned upon the chronology 
of the Passover. In the second century a controver 
sy arose, first between Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 
and Anicetus, bishop of Home, and afterwards be¬ 
tween Victor, bishop of Home, and Poly crates, bishop 
of Ephesus, concerning tho proper time for cele¬ 
brating the Easter feast, or rather for terminating 
the ante-paschal fast. At that time the whole of 
Christendom, with tho exception of proconsular 
Asia and its immediate neighbourhood, prolonged 
the fast to the Sunday after the Jewish Passover. 
But the Christians of the proconsulate, guided by 
Jewish custom, ended the fast on the veiy day of 
the Paschal sacrifice. The keen controversy which 
ensued has already been noticed under the —tide 
Easteb. 

PASTOPHORI, priests who carried the Pasta* 
in the sacred rites of heathen antiquity. The priests 
of Itis and Osiris among the ancient Egyptian* 
who were to denominated, were arranged In in¬ 
corporated colleges, which again were divided into 
letaer companies, each consisting of ten Pattophori, 
bended by an officer who wa* appointed every five 
yaam to preside over them. Along with toe Egyp-- 
tom wowbif, the Pafophori we— long after found In 
Greece. 'Hie doty of ibis class of priests was to 
carry fa their religious processions the PAlTOS 
(which see), or sacred shawl often employed fa oov- 
' ering mid concealing Anna public view toe edjpton s 
at shrine containing toe god. It was customary 
for the Pattopkori to chaunt tamed marie fa to* 
temple, and to draw aside the pastor that the pee 
-Bo • 
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pie might behold Mtid adore their deity. Gener¬ 
ally a peaking, this order of priests had the custody 
of the temple and all its sacred appurtenances. 
The Pcutophori were looked upon by the Bgyptiatu 
aa eminently skilled in the medical art. 

PASTOPHOIUON, a term used by the ancient 
Greeks to signify the residence within an Egyptian 
temple appropriated to the Pabtofuoei (which see). 
Hie same word occurs in (ho Septuagint translation 
of the Old Testament, where in Esek. *1. 17. it is 
used for the chambers in the outwaid court of the 
temple. Jerome, in commenting upon the passage, 
says, that in the translations of Aquila and Sym- 
machus It is rendered Qazopkyladum and Exedra, 
and signified chambers of the treasury, and habita¬ 
tions for the priests and Levites round about that 
court of the temple. This explanation of the word 
was probably derived from the writings of Josephus, 
who mentions the Pcutophorium as a part of the 
temple at Jerusalem, constituting the treasury, in 
which the offerings of the people were deposited. 
Jerome, in another passage in his Commentary on 
Isaiah, terms the Pastophoriwn the chamber or habi¬ 
tation in which the ruler of the temple dwelt. It is 
plain, therefore, that the word must have been em¬ 
ployed under a very extensive signification. 

PASTOR (Lat. a shepherd), a word often employ¬ 
ed figuratively to express a minister appointed to 
watch over and to instruct a congregation, which is in 
the same way described as hie flock. And the use of 
the term pastor iu tins connection is particularly re¬ 
commended by tiie circumstance, that our Lord 
styled himself a shepherd in John x. 12, and the 
church his flock. The Apostle Peter, also, denomi¬ 
nated our Lord the Chief Shepheid, in 1 Peter v. 4. 
The pastor is manl toned in the catalogue which the 
Apostle Paul has given of the extraordinary and or* 
dinaiy office bearers of the Christian Church, Eph. iv. 
11, 12, (( And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors 
and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ." In this list tho ordinary office bearers are 
termed pastors and teachers. Two ideas are sug¬ 
gested fey the designation of pastors—those namely 
of feeding and of governing the church, duties which 
may be performed without die supernatural endow¬ 
ments which were bestowed upon apostles, prophets, 
and evangelists. Some bare Supposed tbs* the pas¬ 
tors and teachers wen fc 

not at all probabfes that *u*dd hike Oasd 

two words in auefc ffinf* ntoboAliaModsecrihn&t; 
tarns offloa. ThsTeacbarbr pOQtttMfcW 
teems not to have been employed -like the 
preaching the gospel and In administering the aM$wn 
ments, but in instructing the young, as waft at <pM|fj 
dates for baptism, and «U who week not 
initiated in the knowledge of divine truth*,. / ' 

PASTORAL STAFF. SeeCsown*. 

PASTORATE, the office of a junta* in tmmn> 


tton with the co ngr egatio n to the charge of which ha 
it ordained. 

PASTOS, a shawl frequently used in the Mftffioan 
ceremonies of the ancient Egyptians m well ns the 
heathens of Greece and Rome. It was generally 
figured with various symbolics! representations eon- 
responding to the particular ritea in which it wan 
used. The word patios was also used to denote a 
small shrine or chapel, in which a god wm contained. 

PASTUSHKOE SOGLASIA, a sect of Dissent¬ 
ers from the Rusto-Grtek Church, founded by a shep¬ 
herd, whom chief peculiarities were, that they held 
the marriage tie to be indissoluble by any human 
power, and that it ia sinful to carry fasting so far-ai 
to injure health or destroy life. 

PATJSCI, Phoenician gods, whose images were 
used as ornaments to their ships. 

PATALA, the hell or place of final punishment 
of the Hindus. See Hell. 

PATAKA. See Alms-Bowl. 

PATARENE8, a name used in Italy during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a general ap¬ 
pellation to denote sects contending against the 
dominant church and clergy. Different opinions 
have been entertained in regard to the origin of the 
name, some believing that it is derived from a certain 
place called Pataria, where tho heretics, as they were 
considered, held their meetings. The word Pataria, 
however, in the dialect of Milan, signified n popular 
faction, and as the sects in question were generally 
held in high estimation by the people, it any easily 
be seen how the name arose. It was applied to the 
Manicheans, the PauUdatu, and the Catharui*. 

PATAREUS, n surname of Apollo, derived from 
the town of Patsra in Lycia, where he had an oracle. 

PATELLA, a surname of Ops, aa opening the 
stem of the coin plant that the ears might sprout 
out. 

PATELLARII DU, a name sometimes given 
among the ancient Romans to the Lem, because 
offerings were made to them in jwtefics or dishea. 

PATEN, a term used to denote among the Ro¬ 
manists, mid also in the Church of Bts^and, the 
plate on which the sacramental bread is placed. 

PATERNIANS, a heretical sect which sreea 
about the beginning of the fifth centmy, uniatumiig 
that only the upper parts of the human bofyweto 
made by God, and the lower peris worn work¬ 
manship of the deviL Theft name wto-^yN d fr o m 
thaftftnmdu Battens, 4 *A ho tap* 

gkffimt jW fhffiflflll m rmm, 


ffikfttothg 


ffit l^nanista, particulariy 
taffiy caBada.ftifwnmOn 1 . 
Jfce NuKtaka* 


(which 










PATREB PATRUM—PAfETAROH (Jmrate). 


Chweh in Afriee; and then was * poooUar rewon 
for giring Aom Ab awe; w the primacy in the 
AMpon etmnhw tm Mt fixed, win other piaaas, 
to Ae civil ms t r o pob s, but went along with the oifl- 
Mt bishop fit the province, who eucoeeded to thia 
dign^qr Atom of fab seniority, whatever pboe he 
lived la. The only exoeption to this rule vm the 
Onaeh at Carthage, where the bishop was a fixed 
•od atawilii^ metropolitan for the province of Africa, 
property so called. 'Die term I\tIran was also ap¬ 
plied to the fathers of the monasteries, as Jerome 
and AagoeHae commonly call them. 

PATREB PATRUM (Let. Fathers of Fathers,) 

desqpiatfon sometimes given to bishops in the an¬ 
cient Christian Church. Gregory Nyssen was called 
by this name in the canons of the second council of 
Nice; and Others say that Theodosius the emperor 
gave Chrysostom the same honourable title after 
death. 

PATERS SACBORUM, priests of Mithras 
(which #&% among the ancient Romans under the 
emperor*. 

PATSuLBCH (Jewish), the father or founder 
of a forni^y Or tribe. It is applied chiefly to those 
fathers Of As Hebrew nation who lived before Moses, 
such as Abraham, Isaac, and Jaoob, while the twelve 
children of the last-mentioned ancestor of the Jews 
usually twelve the name of the twelve Patriarohs. 
The tom, however, came to be used among the 
Jews fo too later ages of their history as a title of 
dignity and honour. They allege that the institu- ! 
tion of At patriarohs existed before the das true- i 
tion of Jerusalem, and they explain its origin thus. 
Thirty yarns before the Christian era, Ililiei arriv¬ 
ed from Babylon, and was consulted conceraiug a 
difieulty which had arisen in regard to the colebra- 
th» of the Ehasover, and giving a highly satisfactory 
•newer, he was hailed the Patriarch of the nation. 
His posterity succeeded him In this dignity until the 
frfth esotery, when the office of Patriarch, ceased in 
Judo*. But thia notion of the Jews as to the pa- 
triwABdfonito having been eqjoyed by any one be¬ 
fore t h e Atefl < our Lord, is in the highest degree ira- 
prcMAb'wn to had there been individuals etprcisliig 
■achte tefto daring Ae days of our Saviour, they 
« isided in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
our Ltedtopdd have been arraigned at their tribunal. 
On Ae trhd 
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Old. In Asl family the patrUrolud dignity remained 
until ft wee abedished is A. I>, 40. The offloe had 
been oroated for Ad heMfit of the Western Jem, 
and the seat of the dignitary who held the offioe was 
at Tibsriss Is QsHlet, vAi&had booeme a kind of 
•soood Jerusalem, the tortdtooe of Ae most learned 
Jem of the time. From the imperial edicts it would 
appear, that then were inferior officers Under As 
grand Patriarch, who was styled Illustrfo^ iftdwa* 
honoured even by Christians. He employed envoys 
or legates to make an annual ciruuit through «B fas 
Western provinces, with full powers to decide In his 
name, and by his authority, the questions tt dis» 
putes that arose between private imBvMhMiA Or 
between different synagogues. The half AM 
appointed by Moses to lie leviod from every tnofe 
Jew of twenty years oid and upward, WM carefully 
collected during tho whole of the JewiA dispone*- 
tion, and constituted the greatest source of revenue 
to the Patriarch*. The grand Patriarch exacted 
this tribute-money from ail tho synagogues of An 
Wost. Epiphanies says, that the apostles of the 
Patriarch wont as far as the provinoe of CHtefa to 
levy this sacred contribution. Its oofieetion wae 
sometimes conducted witii such severity, that the 
Patriarchs became odious to the people. Tills hap¬ 
pened particularly in tho reign of Julian Ae Apoe- 
tate, when, in oonsequenco of a petition from the 
Jews themsetves, he abolished the tribute. 

The Patriarch, from his office, had great authority 
among the Jews. “ He nominated,” wo are told, in 
an interesting history of the Modem Jews, “ the 
heads of all the synagogues; and this nomination 
proved a source of wealth. For the Patriarch often 
sold these offices, and Palladios charged tlra Pa¬ 
triarch of iiis time, not only with exposing to sale 
theso dignities, but frequently deposing the heads of 
the synagogues for no other reason but to enrich 
himself by supplying their placos. Thus Ae Greek 
Patriarchs at Constantinople deposed the metropoB* 
tans and bishops, to have the advantage of selling 
the priesthood; and the grand vixier acts the tome 
part towards the Patriarchs. Though this power 
was sometimes restricted by the emperor, yet the 
Patriarch had also the power of erecting new Syna¬ 
gogues. He likewise decided controversies which 
arose concerning questions of the law, and til dis¬ 
pute* between particular synagogues. Origan Is 
mistaken In i ss ming that Ae Patriarch had the 
efflifo and deam invested in his hands. The 
establish Ae contrary; nor can one 
IfejptifefcppMdmMtfo 

#AAf etoMfofogfuy such power.—It is granted 
id Aefar temMraunta warn sometimes severe, mil 
Art hy their command* parsons had been ahnert 
whipped to dsath in their synagogue* But Ab ort* 
ginabtd from Ae iadutganto ef A^Atetetofa Mil 
4van thsy warn often eon stra hto d to 
power. The panto of Bfsaod Hwtt ftflintoto totohy 
of wkkfr A* Jetto mie AbdtortAt, ‘' • 
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“There h an edict of the Emperor Theodosios different branches of that imperrisJ lawteoertaina the 
which ascertains the extent of the patriarehaljurto- aulhorityofthe Patriarchs. n- , , 

diction. He forbids Gamaliel, who was then Pa- K But tobefcoM the utmost limits of the Patriarchal 

triarch, <to build new synagogues, and commands*! authority, let iw attend to theirpowte, wfth ^ 
Aurelian to demolish those that were little frequent- todeporitich As they were the heads of/lhe n*-' 
ed, if it could be done without occasioning eommo- tlon, theyappear to have been anuinable te:de«ther 


tions in the cities. 1 There was a general law in the 
empire, that none should erect new churches without 
an imperial grant.—One of the Christians applied to 
the emperor for liberty to erect Christian churches 
in several places in the land of Judea. Justinian 
cautioned the bishops to tie careful that no person 
occupied any public place without liberty from him. 
In the reign of Leo, also, some monks who had 
consecrated places of public shows and recreations 
were prohibited. And it appears that the Patri¬ 
arch Gamaliel having abused that power it was re¬ 
called. 

" By the same edict he is prohibited from judging 
in ditputea between Jews and Christians. Such 
disputes were to be tried Ik: fore the civil magistrate, 
and the Patriarch had only the power to decide be¬ 
tween Jew and Jew. On the contrary, Gamaliel 
Insisted that if one of the parties was a Jew, the 
right of decision bolongcd to him; but the omporor 
restricted his power. 

"That edict also prohibits ‘the Patriarch from 
dishonouring any man, whether a slave or a free¬ 
man, with the mark of Judaism.’ That mark was 
circumcision, which the Patriarchs supposed that he 
eould confer upon all who embraced the Jewish re¬ 
ligion, But the emperor Antonius issued a law, by 
which it was declared a capital crime for a Jew to 
circumcise any man who was not of Ids nation; and 
Theodosius went farther, and prohibited the Jews 
from keeping Christian slaves, bocauso many of 
these under the influence of their masters embraced 
the Jewish faith. It appears, therefore, that the 
Jews enjoyed liberty of conscience, but were not 
permitted to make proselytes. 

"The most important and the most obscure part 
of the edict of Thoodosius remains yet to be exa¬ 
mined. He farther commanded Aurelian 1 to with¬ 
draw ont of the hands of the Patriarch Gamaliel, the 
letters Of command lie had received, and to leave him 
rnily the honour he had before, since he thought he 
might transgress with impunity, whilst he saw him- 
solf raised to agroater dignity. The reason assigned 
for the mibfrum ,' fee,;'^-i : l^te 
power, or 
boon the honour 

Though-this bomruW^erred 

the person wtifO eqjoyed it fhight 

judges, ae a mark of dBstf 

favour appears to have been ooofta^i upon ' 

tiel; but on account of .hie 

denee it wee recalled.. Thue «u inmiriiaa&eti 


tribunal. The Jewish writers, however,, OOttitenA 
that no aociety can be deprived of the intaMut right 
of deposing a head, who is either negfitgent, . 0 V ;t^r« 
rannical, or ignorant. In proof of thefciJNlsdiiieft,' 
they mention that one Meir attempted to depose the ■ 
Patriarch of his time: that Gamaliel was, during U 
short time, actually deposed; and tliat several to 
whom it belonged by birth were superseded on no- 
count of their incapacity." 

The last Patriarch of the West was Gamaliel, who 
is mentioned by Jerome. So corrupt had this race 
of officers become, that they exposed to side the 
dignities of which they had the patronage, in order 
to enlarge their revenues. Accordingly, lit A. D. 
415, a law was passed by the Emperor Theodosius 
to restrict their power, and this memhmC. having 
failed to accomplish its design, the patriarchal dig¬ 
nity was entirely abolished, in so far as thc Weatten 
Jews were concerned, in a. d. 429, after hkvhig mo¬ 
isted for the space of 350 years. The :JPc&iarekt 
were succeeded by tiie Primates (which see), a 
class of officers whose jurisdiction and authority was 
of quite a different character. 

The Patriarch of the Eastern Jews hid his resi¬ 
dence in Babylon. His proper title was Resh- 
Glutha, or Aichmaiotabcii (which tee), prince 
or chief of the captivity, the office being rather civil , 
than sacred. The dignity originated while the Par- j 
tiiians reigned in Persia, but it continued Under the// 
new dynasty of the Sassanides, and Only came to 
an end under the caliphs towards the middle of the 
eleventh century. A shadow of the dffisp aeems Id 
have romained in the East in the twelfth century; .. 
and in Spain, among many-other hereditary rembifa- 
cences of the Babylonian Jews, we fln^:M||ii| r ndd«^ 
die ages the Prince of the Captivity 
of Rdbbino-Mayor. vO-v 1 , 

PATRIARCH (Christian). It 
from the writings of Gregory N«aianiegyK|MKti$^ 
Gregory Nyaseu, that the word Petrii)§^jj|fe^ii|^i.';l 
times applied to all bishops of the anoaplprii^ii^'. 
.Church. Among the Mantmiria thetp^rijp'« ; ’eicM'T 
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frame eminent bishops of the church. Various Ro- eye. The Patriarch of Constantinople was muck 
mish writers, however, headed by Baronius, trace indebted for his power and influence to the favour of 
the patriarchal power aa far back ss the time of the the Greek emperors, and at length John the Faster, 
apostles, deriving it from the Apostle Peter; others, towards the end of the sixth century, assumed the 
strain, reject this idea, and reckon the first rise of title of Universal Bishop. Gregory the Great, the 
Patriarchs to have been some time before the coun- Roman bishop, was mdigrdht at thia presumption on 
cil of Nice, A. ». 325; while some modem Greek the part of liis rival, audV^ounced it as unchris- 
writers allege, that Patriarchs were first instituted tiiui, but his own iimncdij^cuocessor soon frftet 
by that council; and some writers of our own coun- prevailed upon the Urcek ci^mtor, PhocM, to OOtt* 
try are of opinion, that patriarchal power was not fer upon htiu the same title, oirthe ground that the 
known in the church till about the time of the sec- Roman Church was entitled to the first muk, both 
ond general council of Constantinople, A. D. 381. from political and personal considerations. 

Socrates, in spoaking of this council, expressly af- The original Patriarchs wore those of Rome, An- 
firros, that “ they constituted Patriarchs, and distri- tioch, and Alexandria. Towards the close of the 
buted the provinces, so that no bishop should mod- fourth century tiie bishops of Constnntinoplo, having 
die with the afiairs of another diocese, as was used to also become Patriarchs, extended their authority over 
be done in times of persecution.” The power of the several dioceses not suhjeet to the other Patrfarclts. 
Patriarchs gradually increased, ami had evidently In tho following century the bishops of Jerusalem 
reached its height in the time of the general councils became independent of the Patriarchs of Antioch, 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon. From the middle of the and tints there were five patriarchates formed, which 
fifth century, the title of Patriarch wasgiveti to some continued from the fifth century onward to the Re* 
of tho greater bishops, who exercised authority not formation, in the course of the seventh century 
■only over the bishops of a province, but over the the Persian army under Chosroes made great devas- 
bishops of several provinces together with their me- tation in several of tho patriarchates, and suhae- 
tropolitans. These Patriarchs were the bishops of qucntly tho Saracens made themselves masters first 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, of Antioch, then of Jerusalem, and finally of Atex- 
L'he increase of their power arose from the circum- andria. The Turks next appeared ott the field, and 
stance, that at the council of Chalcedon in a. n. though tiie progress of their invading armies was 
451, the metropolitan of Constantinople was invested checked for a time by the Crusaders, they succeeded 
with authority over tiie provinces of Thrace, Pontns, in maintaining possession of Syria, Egypt, and Pa 
and Asia Minor, and the bishop of Jerusalem was lestiue. At length, in A. ». 1453, Constantinople 
acknowledged as the fifth Patriarch. The l’a- fell into the hands of the Turks, and from that pe- 
triarclu were now empowered to cousecratc all the riod it has continued to be the residence of the sul- 
raetropo)ltans within their patriarchate, and in addi- tans. The Turks signalised their conquest of New 
tion to this, the Patriarch of Constantinople claimed Rome, as Constantinople has been often termed, by 
the right of consecrating not only metropolitans but converting the church of St. Sophia into a mosque 
bishops. Another privilege conceded to the l’a* One half of the Oriental churches remained in pos- 
triarohs by the council of Chalcedon, was the right session of the Christians until the beginning of the 
of convening general councils; and to them lay an sixteenth century, when the Sultan Selim appropri- 
appe&l from the decisions of metropolitan* ift mat- ated ns many of them as he thought needful to the 
ters of greater importance. use of the Mohammedans. 

The patriarchates were very different from one an- At present there are four Patriarchs connected with 
other in sine. Alexandria was the largest in point of the Greek Church, those of Constantinople, Jerusa* 
territorial extent, but Constantinople had the pre-emi- lem, Antioch, and Alexandria. Tiie three last are 
nonce in the number of its churches and ecclesiastical equal in rank and authority, hut they acknowledge the 
province*, and its Patriarch, in process of time, came superiority of the other, and submit so far to Ids au 
to be Patriarch over the Patriarchs of Ephesus, thority as to require his consent before any important 
Heracles, and Ctesaroa, and was called the oecumeni- step in ecclesiastical afiairs can be undertaken. The 
cal and universal Patriarch. The patriarchal system Patriarch of Constantinople is elected by the metro- 
eiteaded oulyto the limiUOfriieHbxiiaB Empire east- poll tan and neighbouring bishops, and presented to 
ward and Wtotwaifl, netexist* the token, without whose consent he cannot be ad- 
ed in mWW to hia office. Besides, he is obliged to pay 

groat patriarchates* hoitol^ xNto gradtudiy made tribute to the Mohammedan government for leave to 
touKdodeOvaryptot iM/cbnroh.Bat tbp two enter on hia office, and he is liable to deposition 
Sastetn ff 1 w .whenever each is the will of the sultan. 8o com* 
were ■ ste pp e d of tfetgr course of. tike pietely has this Patriarch been dependent on the dn* 

Monophyrit e .'•■ J gkifa4kis^Jxra of ' price of the Ottoman Porte, that, as history informs 

RwCM^&mstantiuople stood alone asthe wjwe- us, between the years 1620 and 1671,tlmpatriarchal 
tentative* of the Eastern and Westsrn divisions of throne wsi vacant no fewer than nhieteen iimes. 
the empire, newed ; eaeh other with a jealous As an illustration of the cruelty with which the 
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Greek Patriarchs have been often treated by the 
Turkish government, we may quote from an inter- 
eating sketch of the Greek and Eastern churches, 
the following account of the eventful life and tragi¬ 
cal death of Gregory, one of the latest of the Con- 
atantinopolitan patriarchs. “ He was bom in 1739, 
and educated in a town of Arcadia. Having com¬ 
pleted his studies at Mount Attics, and filled for a 
while the archbishopric of Smyrna, he obtained the 
patriarchate of Constantinople in 1795. Three years 
after this, when the French were occupying Egypt, 
tlie Turks accused him of being in correspondence 
with the enemy, and vehemently clamoured for his 
destruction. The sultan fully believed bint inno¬ 
cent, but to secure his safety sent him into tempo¬ 
rary banishment to liis old resort on the Holy Moun¬ 
tain. His exile was but short; he was soon restored 
to office, whore he gained much repute for his learn¬ 
ing, piety, charity, and humility. He gave alms to 
the poor without any invidious distinction as to their 
religious creed, promoted schools of mutual instruc¬ 
tion, and befriended the cause of the liritish and 
Foreign Bible Society. In 1806, the appearance of 
an English fleet before Constantinople, and the ap¬ 
proach of the Russian forces, revived the accusations 
against the Patriarch, who, though he had sedu¬ 
lously inculcated on Iub compatriots and co-religion¬ 
ists the duty of submission and patience, and had 
earnestly besought them to abstain from all hostil¬ 
ity, was a second time banished to Monte Santo, aa 
a suspected traitor to the civil government. A third 
timo he ascended the (ecumenical throne. But in 
1821, the insurrection which broke out in the Morea 
involved him in renewed peril. Sympathizing witii 
liia people in their oppressed state, yet disapproving 
of their rebellion, his task was a hard one, and it is 
probable that a hope of preventing the massacre of 
all the Greoks in Constantinople was tho induce¬ 
ment which made him consent to excommunicate the 
Russian general Ypsilanti and all the insurgents. 
When the excited Mussulmans had broken into the 
house belonging to tho Russian counsellor of lega¬ 
tion, and had beheaded Prince Constantine Morousi, 
the family of the latter were confided by the grand 
vizier to the care of Gregory, By some means, not 
positively known to us, and certainly unknown to 
the aged Patriarch, they all escaped on board a Rus¬ 
sian vessel. He was charged, however, with having 
connived at, if not contrived, their flight, and the 
vizier resolved on his death. On the twenty-second 
of April, the first day of the Easter festivities, usually 
a high season among the members of the Oriental 
communion, their chief place of worship was thinly 
attended, the people fearing to venture out of doom 
in such a time of commotion. The Patriarch, how? 
ever, assisted by hia bishops, went through the ser¬ 
vice with the usual ceremonies, but on leaving the 
church, they were all surrounded and seised by the 
Janissaries. The latter shrank back indeed with 
some misgivings as they looked on the old man’s 


venerable aspect; but their leader reminded them 
of the grand vizier’s instructions, and their hesita¬ 
tion was at an end. Gregory, three of hit bishops, 
and eight priests, without imprisonment—without a 
trial—were hung in their canonical robes before the 
church and palace gates. At the expiration of two 
days, their bodies were cut down, and delivered to a 
Jewish rabble, who, after having treated them with 
every species of indignity, dragged them through the 
streets and cast them into the sea. That of the Pa¬ 
triarch having been preserved from sinking, was 
purchased from the Jews by some Greek sailore, who 
conveyed it by night to Odessa, where the Russian 
archimandrite Theopliilus gave it a very magnificent 
funeral. The fury of the Turks was not yet ap¬ 
peased; several hundred Greek churches were de¬ 
stroyed, and on the third of May, another Patriarch, 
Cyrillus, who had retired into solitude, Praosos an 
archbishop, and several others, were similarly put to 
death at Adrianople. Instead of exciting fear, these 
barbarous acts only inflamed the enthusiasm of the 
rebels; the war was carried on with increased vigour, 
and Greece finally became independent.” 

The Patriarch of Antioch haa two rivals who as 
sumo the Bame style and dignity; the one as the 
head of tho Syrian Jacobite Church, and the other 
as the Maronite Patriarch, or head of the Syrian 
Catholics. The Patriarch of Alexandria, who resides 
generally at Cairo, has also his Coptic rival, and the 
few who are subject to his spiritual authority reside 
chiefly in the villages and the capital of Lower 
Egypt. The Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem 
reside chiefly at Constantinople, and possess a very 
limited and somewhat precarious income. The Pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople has a permanent synod ot 
bishops and notables, who act as his council and 
judicial court, in connection with which he is the 
arbitrate and judge of his people. There are three 
patriarchates among the Armenians, and the Patriarch 
receives the name of Catholicos (which see). The 
highest of all the Armenian Patriarchs has his seat 
at Etchmiadzin, and has under his jurisdiction the 
whole of Turcomania or Armenia Major. This dig¬ 
nitary has since 1828 been appointed by the cisar ot 
Russia, and has uuder him a synod and an imperial 
procurator. The next in rank of the Armenian Pa- { 
triarchs resides at Sis, a city in Cilicia, and haa a 
limited province in Syria and the south o ( Anatolia. 
The third Patriarch of the Armenian Church is that 
of Aghtamar, aif island in Lake Van, mid holds his 
away over Kurdistan. Them are also some minor 
Patriarchs ; one at Coutantinopie, who presides over 
Turkish Armenia; atuj|ker at Jerusalem for the Ar- 
mejpaae of Palestine; and another at Kamenletz for 
those in Russia and Poland. 

The murderef the Patriarch Gregory broke asun¬ 
der the last link which connected the oppressed 
Greeks with the Turkish government. In conse¬ 
quence of the rapid spread of liberal principles, the 
civil and judicial ..authority of the episcopal to m tit 
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iws speedily overthrown. The Greeks felt that it 
was inconsistent with sound principle that their 
church should continue dependent upon a Patriarch 
appointed by the sultan, and, accordingly, an assem¬ 
bly of bishops met at Syra in August 1833, and was 
directed by the Greek government to declare, that the 
Orthodox Church of Greece acknowledged no head 
but Jesus Christ, tliat the administration of the 
church belonged to the king, and was to be carried 
on under the directions of the sacred canons by n 
synod of bishops permanently appointed, but an¬ 
nually renewed by him. This separation of the 
Greek Church from the Patriarch of Constantinople 
gave great offence to a large portion of the people, 
and in 1839 a conspiracy was formed to destroy all 
foreign influence, and to place the church under the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch Gregory Vf. This pro¬ 
late acted with singular imprudence, and in 1840 lie 
was deposed. The Greek Constitution of 1844 re¬ 
cognized the Orthodox Eastern Church as estab¬ 
lished by law, required the successor to the throne 
to be a member of that church, and while it gave free 
toleration to other forms of worship, it prohibited alt 
proselytizing. The ecclesiastical statute of 1845 
rendered the synod much less dependent upon the, 
government. It was recognized by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, through the mediation of Russia, in 
1850, on condition that the holy oil should always be 
obtained from the mother church, but it was itself to 
be chosen by the clergy, and the bishop of Attica 
was to be its perpetual president. 

Tho history of the Ituaso- Greek Church sets be¬ 
fore us a series of ten Patriarchs, who successively 
presided over and regulated its ecclesiastical arrange¬ 
ments. For six centuries that church was governed 
by metropolitans dependent on the church of Con- 
atantinople; some of them being Greeks sent direct 
from the Patriarch, while others were Russians who 
had been elected by a synod of their own bishops, 
but afterwards received the patriarchal, sanction. 
In course of time the Russian Church became inde¬ 
pendent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Czar Theodore, having quarrelled with the Forte, 
formed the idea of establishing a patriarclial, throne 
in Russia. At length an opportunity offered of ac¬ 
complishing this design. In June 1588, Jeremiah II., 
Patriarch of Constantinople, having been deposed by 
the Sultan Araurath, took refnge in Russia, and the 
Czar having stated his wishes on the subject of a Pa¬ 
triarch, they were readily complied with, and Job, 
the metropolitan of Mneoow, was forthwith conse¬ 
crated to the office with great pomp. This step was 
warmly approved by the otter Patriarchs, who or¬ 
dained that the Russian should rank among the other 
patriarchates as the fifth and fast. The inferior 
nude thus assigned to the new dignitary gave great 
offence to tho Czar, who insisted that the Patriarch 
of Mosoow should take precedence both of Jerusa¬ 
lem and Antioch, yielding only to Constantinople sz 
the oecumenical Patriarch, and to Alexandria as the 


oecumenical judge. The Patriarch of Alexandria 
has, since the eleventh century, borne the title oi 
oecumenical judge, and in token of the dignity there¬ 
by conferred, he luts always worn two omophoria over 
his robes, and a twofold crown on his mitre. 

Tho Russian Patriarchs, who were only ten it: 
number, wore obliged, until the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, to obtain confirmation at Constan¬ 
tinople. In token of tho high estimation in which 
the office was hold, it was customary for tho Csar on 
Palm Sunday to load by the bridle an ass, on which 
tlm Patriarch rode through the streets of Moscow in 
commemoration of the Saviour's entry into Jerusa¬ 
lem. Tho most famous of the Muscovite Patriarchs 
were Pliilaret and Nikon. The former, who was 
father of Michael, the founder of the present Iiomau- 
olf dynasty, is particularly noted for having cor¬ 
rected such errors ns had gradually crept into the 
Russian Trehnik, or office-book; while the latter, 
who was tho third Patriarch in succession from 
Pliilaret, is noted for having corrected such errors as 
still remained in the Slavonic version of Scripture, 
and hi the service books, for which ho collated nhout 
a thousand old Greek manuscripts. His labours, 
however, instead of being appreciated, were visited 
with persecution, and yet it is remarkable, that the 
corrections which he proposed in the Trclmik were 
readily adopted by command of the Emperor Alexis. 

Thu last of tho Rusbian Patriarchs was Adrian, 
who died in 1700. For some time the Patriarchs 
had assumed a power and wielded An influence which 
was incompatible with the independent exercise ot 
civil authority on the part of the government. Peter 
the Great, amid the other reforms which lie intro¬ 
duced, resolved to embrace the first opportunity which 
should present itself of putting an end to the Pa¬ 
triarchal office. When the Russian bishops, accord¬ 
ingly, were assembled to elect a successor to Adrian, 
Peter unexpectedly entered tho place of meeting, 
and with the concise but firm remark, “I am your 
Patriarch,” arrested their proceedings, appointing in 
the meantime, on his own responsibility,, a tempo¬ 
rary guardian of the patriarchate, until Ids plans for 
an improvement in the government of thu church 
should lie fully matured. Having revolved the sub¬ 
ject in all its bearings, he came to the conclusion, 
that the continuance of the Patriarchal power, aa 
exercised l>y a single individual, was dangerous to the 
public interests, and, accordingly, having sought and 
obtained the consent of the synod of Constantinople, 
and the Patriarch* of the Eastern Church, lie pub¬ 
lished a royal edict in 1721, to the effect, that hence¬ 
forth the ecclesiastical affairs of the Russo-Greek 
Church should be managed by a permanent court, 
consisting of a certain number of bishops, several 
presbyters, and an imperial procurator. The pres¬ 
byters sit in this assembly, which is termed the 
Holy Synod, and vote along with the bishops, while 
the procurator, who neither prerides, nor is even a 
member of the court, is empowered merely to be 
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present at its sitting*, mid to gi vu or refuse the sanc¬ 
tion of the civil power to its decisions. The Holy 
Synod is recognized a* tlio supreme court of the 
church, and in all matters purely spiritual the Czar 
makes no pretence to interfere See Russo-Gkeek 
Church—Synod (Hoi.y). 

PATRICIANS, the followers of one Patricius, a 
heretic who is mentioned by Augustine as having 
belonged to the fifth century. The tenets of this 
sect were, that the substance of man’s body was made 
by the devil and not by God; and, therefore, that it 
is lawful for a Christian to kill himself in order to 
be disengaged from the body. 

PATRII DII (hat. prater, a father, and Dti gods), 
a name applied in heathen antiquity to the gods 
from whom tribes wnro believed to be sprung, or to 
gods worshipped by their ancestors. Sometimes the 
name was given to the spirits of their deceased an¬ 
cestors. Among the ancient Romans the term was 
sometimes used to denote the Furies or Eumenides 
(which sec). 

PATUIMI and MATRIMT, a name applied among 
tho ancient Romans to children whoso parents had 
been married according to tho religious coromony 
called CoNFAttit ratio (which see). These were gen¬ 
erally considered as more suitable for the service 
of the gods than the children of other marriages. 

PATRIOTS IN CHRIST, certain Wurtemberg 
Separatists mentioned by tho Abbd Gregoire, wiio 
appeared in 1801, during the rising popularity of 
Buonaparte, and maintained that he was the second 
and true Messiah who was to destroy the spiritual 
Babylon, and give freedom to tho nations. They 
formed themselves into an order of knighthood, 
called the Knights of Napoleon, but as the ambitious 
personage on whom their expectations rested made 
no pretensions to tho dignity which they had marked 
out for him, they met with no encouragement, and 
speedily fell into oblivion. 

PATRIPASSIANS (Lat. rater, Father, and Pas- 
»io, suffering), a class of Monarchians (which sen), 
originated by Praxeas in the second century, who 
held that tho Father was in all respects identical with 
the Son in the blessed Trinity, and therefore may be 
said to have suffered on the cross as well as the Son. 

PATRONAGE. In the times of ancient pagan¬ 
ism, whoever erected to any god either a larger or 
a smaller temple, had the right of designating the 
priests and attendants on the altar, who should offi¬ 
ciate there. And after Christianity had been estab¬ 
lished by Constantine as the recognized religion of 
the Roman Empire, a simitar custom came to be in¬ 
troduced into tho Christian Church, so that whoever 
erected a Christian place of worship came to possess 
tho right of nominating the minister who eondnotod 
divine service in it. At first certain privileges 
not amounting to patronage had been granted to 
persons who built or endowed churches, such as the 
insertion of their names in the public prayers of the 
church, or the emblazoning of their names in some 


part of the building, and afterwards they were allow¬ 
ed some influence or share in the nomination of the 
officiating clergy. At length, in the coatee of the 
seventh oentury, the right of presentation to bene¬ 
fices was formally conceded, both in the Eastern and 
Western Church, to all patrons, whether ecclesiasti¬ 
cal or lay. “ In many cases, however," to quote 
from Mr. Riddle, “ churches were built and endowed 
by laymen, with tho reservation of certain rights to 
themselves os patrons; a reservation sometimes per¬ 
haps only of a certain portion of the proceeds of the 
estate conveyed to the church, but sometimes also o! 
a certain portion, extending in some instances to one 
half, of the voluntary offerings or fee*. That is to 
say, churches were built, as in modem times, on spe¬ 
culation, wirli a view to a pecuniary return. And 
although tho impropriety of this speculation was 
severely felt, and the bishops perceived that it was 
at variance with their interests, it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther they succeeded in entirely removing the evil 
during this period. Tho synod of Braga, a. ». 572, 
prohibited bishops from consecrating churches erect¬ 
ed undor these conditions. 

11 In the time of Charlemagne advowsons were 
sold, aud were even divided into portions among 
heirs. Presentations also were often sold; but this 
practico was continually denounced as an abuse. 

“ Patrons and thoir heirs were formally invested 
with the right of exercising a kind of oversight of 
the churches which they had founded, and especially 
with power to see that tho funds were appropriate!] 
to their proper purposes according to tlm intentions 
of the donor. This right even included power to 
proceed legally against the bishop of the diocese ii 
he should attempt any act of spoliation or misappro¬ 
priation. 

“ The patron could indeed only nominate to a be¬ 
nefice, and present his nominee to the bishop, with 
whom it still rested to ordain the candidate, and ad¬ 
mit him to the benefice, with power to reject him on 
the ground of unfitness or unworthiness. Still this 
was a considerable limitation of the power of tho 
bishops, compared with that which they had for¬ 
merly possessed; not to mention the fact that the 
law appears to have been often evaded or infringed, 
so that patrous presented and instituted without the 
bishop's consent." 

It was not until the middle of the twelfth century 
that popes began to interfere with the patronage of 
ecclesiastical benefices. Adrian IV., in A. p. 1154, 
seat a papal brief to Theobald, bishop of Paris, in 
favour of the chancellor of Louis VII., asking bis 
appointment to a csn&iry—a request which was 
readily ( ,complied with/ Under the mceessors of 
Adrna such applications were greatly multiplied, so 
aa in a short time to equal in number tho benefices 
in the gift of ecclesiastical patrons. The precex, as 
these requests were called, were soon changed into 
mandata, and when not complied with, certain exe¬ 
cutors were appointed to put the nominees in pot* 
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•fission of the benefices. So rapidly had matters 
reached this point, that Alexander III., the second 
successor of Adrian IV., proceeded in the high¬ 
handed way we have now indicated to enforce the 
right which lie claimed over ecclesiastical bvwfices 
as they became vacant. 

Succeeding popes adopted a similar line of proce¬ 
dure. Before the expiration of thirty years all 
the benefices in Germany, France, and England, 
the right of collation to which had been vested in 
bishops, and chapters, were filled with papa! nomi¬ 
nees. Still, however, the form of collation was left 
with the ancient patrons. But with the thirteenth 
century even this form passed away. Innocent III., 
as Mr. Kiddle informs us, “ began not only to nomi¬ 
nate, but to issue bulls of collation, merely giving 
notice to bishops and chapters that collation had 
been made; and, in 1210, he declared that tho Pope 
had absolute right to dispose of all benefices iu fa¬ 
vour of persons who had rendered good service to 
the Roman see. From this time the popes ignored 
or set aside, at their pleasure, the rights of all pa¬ 
trons, lay as well as ecclesiastical; and from this 
time also they assumed the right of their legates 
to confer bonefices, and claimed the power to dis¬ 
pose of bishoprics and abbeys as well as of smaller 
benefices.’’ 

In accordance with the right which the popes thus 
claimed, the glaring abuses of their patronage, which 
came to be notorious among the people, hastened on 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Dr. Ro¬ 
bertson, in his * History of Charles the Fifth,’ asserts 
that companies of merchants openly bought the bene¬ 
fices of different districts from the Pope's agents, 
and retailed them at advanced prices. Such simon- 
iacal practices were regarded as in tho highest de¬ 
gree discreditable, and the warmest friends of tho 
church lamented that her revenues should be in¬ 
creased by this unholy traffic. The way was thus 
opened up for Luther, who found a ready entrance 
for his doctrines among a people fully prepared for 
throwing off the yoke of Rome. 

The right of patronage is termed in England the 
right of Aovowson (which see), which was origi¬ 
nally founded in the building or endowing of church¬ 
es. The right thus obtained became attached to 
the manor, and the tithes of the manor were also 
annexed to the church. An advowson then may 
be sold like any other property; hence many ad- 
vowsons have become separated fijpra the tend to 
which they originally belonged. 'Hie greater part 
of the benefices in England are presentative, that 
is, in the hands of the patrona. 

PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND.—We possess 
no precise information as to the time when day 
patronage was introduced into Scotland. Hie el¬ 
der. WCris refers It to the tenth century, but it is 
not until the following century that we find men¬ 
tion for the first time of Scottish patronages and 
presentations in the Book of Laws of Malcolm II. 

it 


It is not improbable that these were acquired os a 
return for liberality in the erection and endowment 
of churches and monasteries. When the clergy, 
however, rose into great power, wealth, and influence, 
they berume desirous of recovering the patronages 
which had passed into the hands of the laity. With 
this view they persuaded tho patrons to convey their 
rights over to the church, by annexing them to 
bishoprics, abbacies, priories, and other religious 
houses. The benefices thus annexed were termed 
patrimonial, and their number was such that the 
government became alarmed at the vast accession 
which was thus made to the wealth and authority of 
tho clergy. An attempt was, accordingly, made to 
chock this process of annexation by a statute passed 
in the reign of James ill, in A. u. 1471; but so lit¬ 
tle effect had the restraints imposed by tho civil 
power, that at the Reformation, out of about 940 
beueficos in Scotland, only 202 were nou-appropriat- 
ed, and even of these a considerable number, though 
not annexed, were in the hands of bishops, abbots, 
and the heads of other religious houses. It is plain, 
therefore, that at the commencing period of the Re¬ 
formed Church of Scotland, there were no more than 
about 200 strictly lay patronages. With these, 
viewing them as resting upon civil enactments, the 
church did not deem it proper to interfere. 

Lay patronage became riveted still more firmly 
on the Scottish Church by the conduct of Janies VI., 
who prevailed upon tlm parliament to pass an act 
detaching the church lands from all connection with 
ecclesiastical persona, and annexing them to the 
crown. Having thus got these lands into his own 
power, lie lavishly bestowed them on almost any 
one who sought them, conveying also along with the 
lands the patronages which had I'omwrl}’ belonged j 
to their ecclesiastical proprietors, and which he thus 
converted into lay patronages. This arbitrary step 
on the part of the monarch met with a strong but 
ineffectual remonstrance, from the Ueueral Assem¬ 
bly in 1688, “By tho Act of 1592," says Mr. Du- 
gald Stewart, in his ‘ Life of Dr. Robertson,’ 11 which 
gave a legal establishment to the form of church 
government now delineated, the patron of a vacant 
parish was entitled to present to the presbytery a 
person properly qualified; and the presbytery were 
required, after subjecting the presentee to certain 
trials and examinations, of which they were consti¬ 
tuted the judges, 'to ordain and settle him aa min¬ 
ister of the parish, provided no relevant objection 
should be stated to his life, doctrine, and qualifica¬ 
tions.' This right of presentation, however, although 
conferred by the fundamental charter of presbyte- 
rian government in Scotland, was early complained 
of as a grievance." 

For upwards of sixty yean patronage, though dis- I 
tasteful to the Scottish people, continued in all its 
force, but at length, in 1649, the parliament passed 
an Act abolishing lay patronage in the Church of 
Scotland, and describing it “as being uulawfuland 
3 a 
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unwarrantable by the Word of God, and contrary to 
the doctrinal and liberties of this church.” This 
Act of Parliament was followed up at their request 
by an Act of tlm General Assembly, entitled ‘Di¬ 
rectory for the Election of Ministers.' Shortly after 
the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660, however, the 
Act Rescissory, as it is callod, was passed, annulling all 
the parliaments held since 1633, with all their pro¬ 
ceedings, and t bus restoring patronage along with pre¬ 
lacy. But the abolition of prelacy, and the final 
establishment of presbytery in Scotland in 1690, 
once more put an end to lay patronago, compensa¬ 
tion being allowed to patrons for the loss they there¬ 
by sustained. The parliament, sympathizing with 
the hostility generally entertained against patron¬ 
age, passed an Act “ discharging, cassing, annulling, 
and making void the power of presenting ministers 
to vacant churches,” and declaring, “that, in the 
case of the vacancy of any parish, the heritors of the 
said irnrish, being Protestants, and the elders, are to 
name and propose the person to the whole congrega¬ 
tion, to he either approval or disapproval by thorn." 
The obvious intention of this Act was to abolish pa¬ 
tronage entirely, to put an end to presentations, and 
to cause the voice of the people to be heard in the 
choice of ministers. To reconcile the lay patrons to 
deuude themselves of their right in favour of the 
parish, the heritors and lifcrenters were held bound 
to pay to each of them the sum of 600 marks, or 
£33 6s. 8d. as an equivalent. 

The treaty of Union between England and Scot¬ 
land wns fully completed and rntitied in 1707. It 
was accompanied also with an Act of Security, in 
which the acts confirming the Confession of Faith 
and the Presbyterian form of church government 
wore sanctioned ami established, “ to continue with¬ 
out any alteration to the people of this land in all 
succeeding generations.” Notwithstanding the as¬ 
surance thus solemnly given to the people of Scot¬ 
land, that the constitution of thoir church should 
remain intact in all time coming, only a few years 
elapsed when a heavy blow was aimed at its inte¬ 
grity and usefulness. In the parliament of England 
in 1712, a bill for the restoration of church patron¬ 
age in Scotland was introduced, hurried through both 
Houses with the utmost haste, and passed. The 
commissioners of the church had in their address 
and representation to the queen on the subject, de¬ 
clared the passing of the Patronage Act to be “ con¬ 
trary to our church constitution, so well secured by 
the treaty of Union.” This address the Assembly 
embodied in on act, thus adopting its sentiments as 
those of the whole church. The utmost unanimity 
has prevailed among historians in disapproving of 
this famous Act of Queen Anne. Bishop Burnet 
very plainly declares its design to have been “to 
weaken and undermine the" Scottish “establish¬ 
ment." And Sir Walter Scott with equal candour 
states his own impressions on the subject. “ There 
is no doubt," says he, “ that the restoration of the 


right of lay patrons in Queen Anne's time, was de¬ 
signed to separate the ministers of the Kirk from 
the people who could not be supposed to be equally 
attached to, or influenced by, a minister who held 
his living by the gift of a great man, as by one who 
was chosen by their own free voice,—and to render 
them more dependent on the nobility and gentry, 
amongst whom, much more than the common people, 
the sentiments of Jacobitism predominated.” The 
first General Assembly which met after the passing 
of this memorable Act, ratified and embodied in spe¬ 
cific acts the representations which their commis¬ 
sioners made when in London, and issued particular 
instructions to the Commission of Assembly to use 
all dutiful and proper means for obtaining redress of 
these grievances,—instructions which were repeated 
to every succeeding Commission till the year 1784, 
when they were omitted, and have never since been 
renewed. It is somewhat remarkable that though 
the rights of patrons were restored by the 10th of 
Queen Anne, the exercise of these rights was found 
to be so unpopular that ministers were generally 
Bottled, till after the year 1730, not according to the 
Patronage Act of 1712, but in the manner prescribed 
by the Act of King William in 1690. About this 
time, however, au attempt was made to exercise the 
right which Queen Anne’s Act conferred upon the 
patron, and while the people resisted with violence, 
“the church courts,” says Mr. Stewart, “although 
they could not entirely disregard the law, contrived 
in many instances to render it ineffectual, and sanc¬ 
tioned by their authority the prevailing prejudices 
against it. They admitted it as an uncontrovertible 
principle in Presbyterian church government, that a 
presentee, although perfectly well qualified, and un¬ 
exceptionable in life Btid doctrine, was nevertheless 
inadmissible to his clerical office, till the concurrence 
of the peoplo who were to be nnder his ministry liad 
been regularly ascertained. The form of expressing 
this concurrence was by the subscription of a paper 
termed a Call; which was considered as a step so 
indispensable towards constituting the pastoral rela¬ 
tion, that the church courts, when dissatisfied with 
it, as an expression of the general wishes of the 
parish, sometimes set aside the presentee altogether; 
and when they did authorise a settlement, proceeded 
in a manner which sufficiently implied a greater re¬ 
spect for the call than for the presentation. Many 
of the clergy, considering it as a matter of conscience 
not to take anyahare in the settlement of an obnox¬ 
ious presentee, refused on such occasions to oarty 
into execution the orders of their superiors; and such 
was the temper of the bines, that the leading men of 
the Ayembly, although they wished to support the 
laif of the land, found themselves obliged to have 
recourse to expedients; imposing slight censures mi 
the disobedient, and appointing special committees 
(whom it was found sometime* necessary to protect 
by a military force), to discharge the duties which 
the others hid declined." 
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It ww in this state of matters that the principles 
•f the moderate party in the General Assembly, 
headed by Principal Robertson, obtained the ascen¬ 
dency in that venerable court, and from this time a 
steady and uniform support was given for many 
years to the law of patronage. But all the while the 
form of the call was carefully maintained, although 
it was reduced to an empty and almost unmeaning 
form. At length, however, after Principal Robert¬ 
son had resigned the leadership of the General As¬ 
sembly, and be bad boon succeeded by Dr. Hill of 
St. Andrews, the call began to be considered by 
various members of the moderate section of tho 
eliurch as incompatible with patronage, and therefore 
nugatory. The abolition of the call, however, was 
too strong a step to be taken by tho church, and 
accordingly it continues, in form at least, down to the 
present day. 

During the years 1783 am] 1784 patronage engaged 
the chief attention of tho General Assembly, in con¬ 
sequence of a number of overtures having been pre¬ 
sented on the subject. Dr. Hill moved the rejection 
of these overtures “ as inexpedient, ill-founded, and 
dangerous to the peace and welfare of the church." 
Not only was this motion carried, but another to 
omit the clause in the instructions annually given to 
the Commission, which required them to apply for 
redress from the grievance of patronage. The omis¬ 
sion of this clause was nothing less than a tacit ad¬ 
mission that the church had ceased to regiird patron¬ 
age as a grievance, and was prepared to yield to it 
an uncomplaining submission. The law of patronage 
was now enforced with unflinching firmness by the 
dominant party in the General Assembly, and the 
people generally began to see that opposition or even 
remonstrance was of no avail. From that time for 
many a long year the law of patronage continued in 
full and uncontrolled operation, while the aversion 
of the people generally to its unrestricted exercise 
seemed every year to become strongor and more in¬ 
veterate. 

Soon after the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury the influence and numbers of the moderate 
party began gradually to decline, and in process of 
yean the evangelical or popular party, as they are 
called, became an important section in the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. A decided change now took place 
in the spirit and policy of the proceedings of 
that venerable court. The subject of patronage 
came to be discussed. Motion after motion was 
made, with tbe view of inducing the Assombly to 
declare patronage a grievance, mid to adopt measures 
for its removal. But tbeey motions were rejected 
by very huge majorities, 'the subject of tjie total 
abolition of patronage had occupied much of*the 
attention of the public, and an anti-patronage society 
had been formed in the year 1825, which, by public 
meeting* end occasional publications, excited no 
small interest both among churchmen and dissenters. 
The discussion of the subject, bath within and with¬ 


out the church courts, led to a very general desire 
that some ’ modification of patronage should take 
place; and hence originated a proposal to effect a 
constitutional limitation of patronage, by restoring 
the call to a proper degree of efficiency. At the 
meeting of the General Assombly in 1832, overtures 
embodying this proposal were laid on the table from 
three synods and eight presbyteries; but by a ma¬ 
jority of forty-two the Assembly decided that it was 
unnecessary and inexpedient to adopt the meeaures 
recommended in the overtures. Tins refusal, on the 
part of the Assembly, to entertain the subject, only 
tended to increase the excitement of the public mind, 
and in tho following year (1833) not less tlian forty- 
five overtures on calls were laid on the table of the 
Assembly. A very long and able debate onsued, in 
which the question in uli its bearings was fully dis¬ 
cussed, and although a positive majority of twenty 
ministers voted in favour of tho restoration of the 
efficiency of tho call, Buch was the preponderance of 
eiders opposed to it, that the motion was again re¬ 
jected by a majority of twelve. In the Assembly ol 
1834, however, the relative strength of the parties 
was found to be materially changed, and a motion 
was passed by a majority of forty-six, declaring that 
the disapproval of a majority of male heads of fami¬ 
lies being commuuicants should be doomed sufficient 
ground for tbe presbytery rejecting tho person so dis¬ 
approved of. This act on calls is generally known by 
the name of the Veto Act, and its chief diaracteristio 
was, that it put a check upon the law of patronage, 
not !>y giving a direct efficiency to tho positive call 
of a majority of the people, but by rendering the 
dissent of the people conclusive against the pre¬ 
sentee. 

From the passing of the Veto Act dates an im¬ 
portant era in the history of patronage iu Scotland. 
Grave doubts were entertained by many whether it 
was within tiie power of the church to take such a 
step, and only a few months elapsed when a case oc¬ 
curred which tested its legality. A presentation to 
the polish of Aucliterarder by the Earl of Kinnoul 
having been rejected by the presbytery of the bounds 
on the ground of the dissent of the people, the ques¬ 
tion was introduced into the courts of law. Several 
similar cases occurred which led to the same step be¬ 
ing tnken both by patrons and presentees. The rcault 
was, that the Veto Act was declared by the civil courts 
to be illegal, and ultra vires. This decision, along 
with several instances which had occurred of alleged 
interference with the spiritual independence of the 
church, produced the disruption of 1843, and the for¬ 
mation of the Free Church of Scotland. Immediately 
after, the Established Church repealed the Veto Act, 
and thus tlte law of patronage maintained its former 
position in tbe statute-book of the land. It wee 
felt, however, by many that some definite expression 
should be given of the mind of the legislature a* to 
the relation which existed between patronage and 
the call, which were in danger of being regarded, in 
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consequence of hII that had happened, as being neces¬ 
sarily incompatible, and indeed antagonistic. Hence 
Originated Lord Aberdeen’)! bill, commonly called the 
Scotch Benelicos Act, which declared that the pres- 
j bytcry shall pay regard to the character and number 
I of objectors, and have power to judge whether, in all 
the circumstances of tho case, it be for edification 
j that the settlement shall take place. This deelura- 
> tory enactment seemed for some time to be regarded 
I by the Established Church as thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory, but several cases having occurred in which the 
General Assembly deolinod to give effect to the ob¬ 
jections of a reclaiming majority in a parish, a move¬ 
ment has again commenced on the part of a number 
of the lay-members of the church, who have memo¬ 
rialised the church courts witli a view to have the 
question again considered, whether it may not he 
expedient to give complete efficiency to the positive 
call of a majority of the people. It remains to be 
seen whether the ecclesiastical courts will revive the 
discussion of a point of such serious import, while 
the generation still lives which retains a vivid re¬ 
membrance of those eventful years in the church’s 
history, reaching from 1834 to 1843. 

PAUL (Festival of the Conversion of St.). 
A festival observed annually by the Church of Home 
on the 25th of .lauuary. 

PAULI AN1ST3. See, Samosatenians. 

PAULICIANS, a sect which arose in the seventh 
century in Armenia. They are said to liave been a 
branch of the Manicheons, and to have been descend¬ 
ed from a woman in the province of Samosata named 
Caliiniko, who lived about the fourth century, and 
whose two sous, Paulus and Johannes, were the first 
founders of the sect, lint it is not improbable that the 
sect, drawing a distinction between the teaching of Pe¬ 
ter and that of Paul, and having a decided preference 
fo the latter, and even adopting it as the ground work 
of their own teaching, derived their name from this 
circumstance. The principal founder, however, of the 
Paulicians is considered by Neauder as having been 
Constantine, who flourished toward the end of the sev¬ 
enth century, and chiefly during the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Constantine Pogonatus. The perusal of the 
New Testament, more especially of the epistles of 
Paul, made a deep impression upon this man’s mind, 
and gave a new direction to his whole thoughts and 
feelings, and impelled him to act the part of a reformer, 
and to seek after the restoration of the primitive apos¬ 
tolic church. For twenty-seven years, that is from 
G57 to 684, did Constantine labour with untiring 
energy to propagate the principles of his sect. At 
length the emperor commenced a violent persecution 
of the Paulicians, and at his instigation Constantino 
was stoned to death by hie own disciples, headed by 
his Adopted son, Justus, who was the first to raise his 
hand against him. A few years after the sect was 
again caMed to endure a severe persecution at the 
hauds of the Emperor Justinian II. In the reign of 
Leo the 1 saurian, the Paulicians were once mote ac¬ 


cused at Constantinople, but they are alleged to have 
experienced on that occasion the favour and protec¬ 
tion of the emperor. 

At the commencement of the ninth century the 
sect was beginning to degenerate through the in¬ 
fluence of false teachers and the effect of internal 
dissensions, but about this period it received a fresh 
impulse from the labours of Sergius, who set himself 
to revive the body of religionists with whom, from 
his early youth, he had been connected. His ene¬ 
mies accused him, but in all probability without 
foundation, of assuming the name of the Paraclete atu 
the Holy Ghost. The Pauli dans were not unlikely 
to give rise to this absurd accusation from the cir¬ 
cumstance that they approached, in some points of 
doctrine, to the ancient Manfchtana, with whom they 
agreed in maintaining a dualistic theory. But with 
this single exception the Manichean and Paulician 
systems were at utter variance with each other. 
“ According to the Paulician system," says Neauder, 
“ tho entire material world proceeds from the De- 
miurgos, who formed it out of the matter which is 
the source of all evil. The soul of man, however, is ot 
heavenly origin, And has a germ of life answering tc 
the being of the highest God. Tims human nature 
consists of two antagonist principles; but this union 
of the soul with the body, of a different nature, and 
in which all sinful desires have their root; this its 
banisbntont into the sensual world, a world which 
owes its eiistence to an altogether different creator, 
and in which it is held captive, cannot possibly be the 
work of the supreme and perfect God. It must be 
the work, therefore, of that hostile Demiurgos, which 
has sought to draw the germ of divine life into his 
own empire, and there to hold it prisoner. Accord¬ 
ing to this account we must ascribe to the Paulicians 
an antliropogony and anthropology corresponding to 
these principles. They must either liave deduced 
their theory from the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul, connecting it with the supposition that 
the Demiurgos is perpetually striving to entice the 
souls which belong to a higher Bpliere into the mate¬ 
rial world; or, like the old Syrian Gnostics, they 
must have believed that the Demiurgos was able to 
drive from its original seat the germ of divine life 
into the visible form of the first man, created after 
the type of a higher world; that this germ is ever in 
process of development; and that hence is the begin 
uing of human souls.” 

The Paulician* believed in an original retaionship 
of the soul to God, and an enduring union with him 
which the Demiurgos could not destroy. Consist¬ 
ently with their views they could not ascribe a nut 
terialbody to the Redeemer, or one capable of actual 
suffering, and hence they can scarcely be said to 
have held the doctrine of an atonement through the 
sufferings of Christ. They desired to restore both 
in life and doctrine the simplicity of the apostolic 
age, and they called themselves, therefore, the Ca¬ 
tholic Church and Christiana. u It was the wish id 
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those people,” to quote again from Neander, “ to re¬ 
store an apostolic simplicity to the church. Thus 
they asserted, that among the varieties of outward 
forms and ceremonies in the dominant church, the 
true life of piety was lost; and they contcudtsd 
against every species of trust in outward things, es¬ 
pecially the sacraments. They carried this opposi¬ 
tion so far, that they rejected altogether the formal 
celebration of baptism, and the Lord's Supper. 
Hence they argued, that Christ never intended to 
institute a water baptism for all times; but that by 
this baptism lie had signified a spiritual baptism, in 
which, by means of his doctrine, that living water, 
he imparts himself to all mankind. In the same 
manner they also believed, that the eating of the 
flesh, and drinking of the blood of Christ, consisted 
only in a lively communion with him by lus doctrine, 
by his word, which are lus true flesh and blood. It 
' rios not of material bread, or material wine, that lie 
sboke, as his flesh and blood, but of his words, which 
flight to bo for souls, what bread and wine are for 
me body." 

"S®*Thc Paulicians, rejecting the Old Testament from 
the canon of Scripture, made their appeal on every 
point solely to the New Testament, with the excep¬ 
tion, however, of the Epistles of Peter. They put 
away from them all the outward religious ceremo¬ 
nies then in use, arid even baptism and the Lord's 
Supper they regarded as wholly spiritual acts. Af¬ 
ter the death of Sergius, which occurred in A. D. 
835, no single individual was elected to preside over 
them, but they were governed by a council of their 
teachers. They patiently submitted to persecution 
of every kind fora time, but at length, driven to mad¬ 
ness by the cruel treatment of the Empress Theo¬ 
dora, who had resolved to exterminate them, they 
Aew to arms in self-defence. Military officers had 
been sent throughout Armenia with orders to mas¬ 
sacre eveiy member of the obnoxious sect, and on this 
occasion no fewer tlian 100,000 are reported to have 
fallen victims to this indiscriminate carnage. A body 
of nearly 5,000 Paulicians, however, escaped from 
this bloody outrage, and found an asylum in Me- 
litine, a province of Armenia, then under the domi¬ 
nion of the Saracens, in conjunction with whom they 
often committed serious depredations upon the Greek 
Empire, and laid waste the provinces of Asia Minor. 
In consequence of a treaty formed with the Emperor 
Zimiscesjn A. D. 970, a considerable number of the 
Paulidatu removed to Thrace, wVjre a colony of 
them had been formed even in the eighth century. 
Under the name of Eochitks (which see), they had 
become numerous among tbrfBulgarians, and thence 
they extended themselves into other parts of Europe. 
Small communities of Bogomiles (which see), as 
they were also called, were found among the Bul¬ 
garians throughout the Middle Ages, and Paultciarui, 
under many changes, have continued to exist in and 
•round Philippopolis and in the valleys of the Hamui 
until the present day. 
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But it was in Asia, and more especially in Anne 
nia and the a<(jaeent countries, whore the sect at first 
originated, that it continued to maintain its ground 
with peculiar vigour. Here, however, the Paulicinn 
doctrines underwent considerable modification, being 
mixed up with seine of the opinions and tendencies 
of the Oriental Parsers (which see). There had long 
previously existed in Armenia a sect called the Aiu- 
v trams (which see), or children of the sun, a name 
which they derived from their worship of that lumi¬ 
nary. But in addition to this older sect, the Pauli- 
clans, having imbibed some of the tenets and even 
practices of the Parsers, gave rise to a new sect 
called the Thosiiracians (which see), from the vil¬ 
lage Thondrac, in whieh their founder settled. This 
modification of the Patilician system arose from an 
attempt to make a new combination of Parseeisru 
and Christianity. The Paulicians thus mingled up 
with other Oriental sects, existed in Armenia till tho 
middle of the eleventh century; mid thonoe they 
spread into other countries, particularly the adjacent 
provinces of the Homan Empire, partly scattered liy 
persecution, and partly desirous to diffuse their pe¬ 
culiar opinions, 

PAULIN1ANS, a name sometimes applied by tho 
Arians to the ancient Christians, from Paulinas, 
bishop of Antioch. 

PAUPERUS CATHOLIC! (Lat. Poor Catho¬ 
lics), a Romish order which was formed in the t welfth 
century, and confirmed by Pope Innocent IIJ. It 
consisted of Waldcrises, who bad conformed to tho 
dominant church. Some ecclcsisstics front the south 
of France, who had once been Waldensians, took the 
lead in the formation of this order, particularly a 
person named Durand de Osca. It maintained it¬ 
self for some time in Catalonia. Tho design of (his 
society is thus described by Neander: “The eccle¬ 
siastics and belter educated were to busy themselves 
with preaching, exposition of the Bible, religious in¬ 
struction, ami eotnliating the sects; but all the laity, 
who were not qualified to exhort the people and 
comliat the sects, should occupy houses by them¬ 
selves, where they were to live in a pious and order¬ 
ly manner. This spiritual society, so remodelled, 
should endeavour to bring about a reunion of all the 
Waldenses with the church. As the Waldcnsesheld 
it unchristian to shed blood and to swear, and the 
presiding officers of the new spiritual society begged 
the Pope tliat those who were disposed to join them 
should be released from all obligation of complying 
with customs of this sort, the Pope granted, at their 
request, that all such as joined them should not be 
liable to be called upon for military service against 
Christians, nor to take an oath in civil processes; 
adding, indeed, the important clause,— so far as this 
rule conld be observed in a healthful manner with¬ 
out injury or offence to others; and, especially, with 
the permission of the secular lords. In Italy and 
Spain, also, the zeal of these representatives of the 
church tendency among the Waldenses seemed to 
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meet with acceptance. The Pope gladly lent a 
hand in promoting it# more general spread, and he 
was inclined to grant to those who came over to 
it, when they had once become reconciled with the 
church, various marks ol' favour. But he insisted 
on unconditional submis#ion; and refused to enter 
into any conditional engagements.” The principles 
of the Waldotises were too firmly rooted to be se¬ 
riously affected by the society of the Pauperes Car 
tholici, and, accordingly, it is said to have gradually 
died away. 

PAUPERES CHRISTI (Lat. The Poor of Christ), 
a Roman Catholic order which arose in the twelfth 
century, formed by a zealous ecclesiastic called Ro¬ 
bert of Arbriscelles, on whom Pope Urban II. had 
conferred the dignity of apostolic preacher. The 
religious society termed Pauperes Christi was com¬ 
posed of persons of both sexes, and of ecclesiastics 
and laymen who wished to learn the way of spiritual 
living under the direction of the founder of the ordur. 

PAUPERES DE LOMBARDIA (1-at. Poor 
Men of Lombardy), a name applied in the twelfth 
century to the Wai.denses (which see), in the north 
of Italy, derived from the province in which they 
were chiefly found. 

PAUSA1UI, an appellation given to the priests 
of Ibis (which sec), at Rome, because in their reli¬ 
gious processions they were accustomed to make 
pauses at certain places where they engaged in sing¬ 
ing hymns and performing other sacred rites. 

PAVAN, a Hindu deity who is believed to pre¬ 
side over the winds. lie was the father of Uanu- 
man (which see), tho ape-god. 

PAVOR, a personification of Fear, worshipped by 
the ancient Romans, as a companion of Afore, the 
god of war. The worship of this deity is said to 
have been instituted by TuIIus Ilostilius. 

PAVORII, priests among the ancient Romans 
who conducted the worship of Pavok (which see). 

PAX, a personification of Peace, worshipped by 
the ancieut Romans. A festival was celebrated an¬ 
nually in honour of this goddess on the 30th of 
April. 

PAX, a small tablet of silver or ivory, or some 
other material, by means of which the kiss of peace 
was circulated through Christian congregations in 
ancient times. It was customary in primitive times 
for Christians, in their public assemblies, to give one 
another a holy kiss, or a kiss of peace. But when 
this practice was discontinued in consequence of 
some appearance of scandal which had arisen out of 
it, the pax wm introduced instead, consisting of a 
small tablet which first received the kiss of the offi¬ 
ciating minister, after which it was presented to the 
deacon, and by him again to the people, each of 
whom kissed it in turn, thus transmitting through¬ 
out the whole assembly the symbol of Christian love 
and peace. 

PAX VOBIS (Lat. Peace be to you), an ordi¬ 
nary salutation among the ancient Chriirtiana. It 


was addressed by the bishop or pastor to the people 
at his first entrance into the church—a practice 
which is frequently mentioned by Chrysostom, who 
derives it from apostolic practice. The same form of 
salutation was employed in commencing all the offices 
of the church, but more especially by the reader 
when commencing the reading of the Scriptures. 
The custom continued in the African churches until 
the third council of Carthage forbade its use by the 
reader. This form of salutation, “Peace be with 
you," to which the people usually answered, “ And 
with tiiy spirit," was commonly pronounced by a 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon in the church, as Chry¬ 
sostom informs us. It was customary to ropeat the 
“ Pax Vobis” before beginning the sermon, and at 
least four times in the course of the communion ser¬ 
vice. It was used also when dismissing the congrega¬ 
tion at the close of divine worship. The deacon 
scut the people away from the house of God with 
the solemn prayer, “ Go in peace.” In the Liturgy 
of the Church of England a similar salutation oc¬ 
curs, " The Lord be with yon,” to which the people 
reply, “ And with thy spirit." 

PEACE. See Pax. 

PEACE-OFFERINGS, sacrifices or oblations 
among the ancient Hebrews, which were intended to 
express gratitude to God for his goodness. They 
wore divided into three classes, thank-offerings, free¬ 
will-offerings, and offerings for vows. The first were 
expressive of thankfulness for mercies received; the 
second by way of devotion ; and the third with the 
view of obtaining future blessings. The peace-offer¬ 
ings of the Hebrews were either offered by the whole 
congregation, or by particular individuals. The first 
consisted of two Iambs offered at tho Feast of Pen¬ 
tecost. Tho second sort were of three kinds: (I.) 
Those which were offered without bread—a species 
of peace-offerings of a festive nature at the three so¬ 
lemn festivals. (2.) Those which were offered with 
bread, that is, with unleavened cakes mingled with 
oil. These were peace-offerings of thanksgiving. 
(3.) The ram of the Nazaritk (which see). The 
south side of the court of the Temple was the usual 
place in which all peace-offerings were sacrificed, and 
the blood was sprinkled round about the altar. The 
offerer might eat his Bhare of the sacrifice in any 
clean place in Jerusalem; and even, if he chose, in the 
Temple. The peace-offering of thanksgiving waa 
eaten the same day; but a vow or freewill-offering 
might be eaten %n the following day. THe 
used in this kind of sacrifices were bullocks, rams, 
heifers, ewes, or goats; birds were not sacrificed in 
this way. The flesh of the sacrifice was divided be- 
twfendhe priest and tlfe offerer; the priest receiving 
for his part the breast and the right shoulder, while 
the offerer had all the rest. The number of peace- 
offerings sacrificed every year was very great. 
PECTORAL. See Bksabt-Platk. 
PECULIARS, a term used in England to denote 
parishes and places exempted from the jurisdiction «f 
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fhe ordinary of the diocese iu which they ere situat¬ 
ed. Before the Reformation, the Pope exempted 
these pieces from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
the diocese, end this peculiarity was never changed. 

PECUNIA, a god worshipped among the ancient 
Romans as presiding over money. 

PEDILAVIUM (Lat. Pes, ptdix, a foot, and In- 
care, to wash), the ceremony of wasliing the feet of 
thirteen pilgrims, in imitation of our blessed Lord 
washing the feet of the apostles. The Romish 
Church practise this ceremony on Maundy Thurs¬ 
day (which see), in the following maimer. After 
reading John xiii. the gospel for the day, the pre¬ 
late or superior strips off his pluvial, and is girded 
with a towel by the deacon and subdeauon. Thus 
girded he proceeds to the ceremony of foot-wash¬ 
ing. Those whose feet are to be washed being ar¬ 
ranged in a line, the clerks supplying the bason 
and water, the prelate kneels and washes the right 
foot of each, one by one, the subdeacon bolding 
it for him, and the deacon supplying the towel, 
lie wipes and kisses the foot. While this rite is 
in course of being performed, several antiphoncs, 
versides, and other pieces of sacred music are chant¬ 
ed. All being waahed, the prelate washes his 
hands, and wipes them with another towel; then 
returning to the place wltero he was before, lie re¬ 
sumes the pluvial, and standing with his head un¬ 
covered, says the Paternoster secretly, with some 
versicles and responsories aloud, and tlien concludes 
with the following prayer: “0 Lord, we beseech 
thee, be present to this office of our service, and be¬ 
cause thou didst vouchsafe to wash the feet of thy 
disciples, despise not the works of thy hands, which 
thou hast commanded us to observe; that like as 
here outward defilements are washed away for us, 
and by ns; so the inward sins of us all may be wash¬ 
ed away by thee. The which vouchsafe thyself to 
grant, who livest, Ac. R. Amen." 

The Tedilavium is practised by the Moravian 
Brethren. Formerly it was observed by some con¬ 
gregations of the Brethren before every celebration 
of the communion. At present it is practised only 
at certain seasons, as on Maundy Thursday by the 
whole congregation, and on some other occasions in 
the choirs. It » performed by each sex separately, 
accompanied with the singing of suitable verses, 
treating of oar being washed from sin by the blood 
of Christ. The GhuiUs in Scotland also observe 
the PedUavinm. " 

PEEPAL TREE, an extraordinary tree of the 
fig tribe which grows in Hindustan. It ia thus de¬ 
scribed by Mrs. Speir, in her' Life in Ancient In¬ 
dia:’ "Theleaf ia heart-shftped, with a loqg taper 
point and a slender leaf-stalk, rustling in the ifind. 
The roots of the peepal spread horiaontally near the 
surface of the ground, and old peepal-trees often ex¬ 
hibit a great extent of bare roots, owing to the ground 
having been washed away; the trunks also lose 
their roundness with age, end become to full of 
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ridges as to look like several trunks united: this 
tree is remarkable for the facility with which its 
seeds germinate, springing up in every crevice of 
brickwork, to which, if not speedily removed, their 
rapid growth causes great destruction. In India, in 
consequence, ruins and the peepal are as much asso¬ 
ciated in the mind os ruins and ivy are in England. 
And not only in brickwork does it spring unbidden, 
but its sprouts are often seen on other trees, and es¬ 
pecially on the summit of the palmyra, where its 
berries or seeds are frequently dropped by birds. 
The peepa! then sends its roots down outside the 
palmyra stem, round which they gradually form a 
case, until at length nothing is seen of the palmyra 
except the head, whivli appears to lie growing in the 
midst of a pcqud tree. When this occurs the joint 
tree becomes a very sacred object, modern Hindus 
regarding it as a divine marriage. Trees in India 
also grow together by simple contact, and trees half 
peepal and half banyan, or half peepal and half man¬ 
go, ore by no means uncommon ; and in some cases 
the union is even purposely effected,—a notion at 
present prevailing in the central parts of India, that 
the fruit of a new mango plantation must not be 
tasted until an imaginary marriage has been per¬ 
formed between the mangoes and some other tree; 
and money must be spent and feasting carried on to 
as great an extent os if the marriage were a real 
one.” 

PEGASIDES, a nanio given to the Muses, as 
well as to other nymphs of wells and brooks. 

PEGASUS, according to t he earlier Greek writers, 
the thundering horse of Zeus, but according to the 
later the horse of Eos. He is represented as a winged 
horse, and is said by his hoof to have caused the 
well Ili]>f>ocrene. to spring forth. Hence the Muses 
who drank of this inspiring well are sometimes term¬ 
ed Peguaide*. 

PEOOMANCY’ (Or. ptge, a fountain, and man- 
teia, divination), a species of divination anciently 
practised with water drawn from a fountain. See 

IlYDItOMANCY. 

PE1R1TH0US, one of the Lapitii/E (which see), 
who was worshipped anciently at Athens, along with 
Theseus, ns a hero. 

PELAGIANS, a heretical sect which arose iu the 
commencement of the fifth century. Its founder, by 
name Pelagius, is alleged to havo been a British 
monk, and there is an English legend that his real 
name was MorgAii. Neither the place nor the date 
of his nativity, however, can lie ascertained. His 
first appearance in history is in the character of a 
rigid ascetic resident at Rome. Animated by no de¬ 
sire to form a new doctrinal system, he seems to 
have been chiefiy anxious to oppose certain practical 
errors then prevalent, more especially the teudeucy 
to a worldly spirit, which was so prominent a feature 
of the diameter of Christians in his day. By this 
view of matters his theological views were to a 
great extent modified' and determined. “ Hence be 
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was of the opinion," a* Neander remark*, “ that in 
all moral exhortation* the great point to be aimed at 
was, to make men clearly see that they were in want 
of none of the faculties necessary for fulfilling the 
divine commands; to bring them to a conscious 
Rouse of the power bestowed on them by the Creator 
for accomplishing all good ends, as he says that he 
himself was accustomed to pursue this method in 
his exhortatory writings. Hence ite appealed to the 
examples of virtue exhibited among the Pagans, in 
proof of how much nature, led to itself, could effect 
even among the heathen; and argued that, with the 
new aids and advantages possessed by Christians, the 
same nature would be able to do still more. On this 
principle, and from this point of view, he denied that 
there was any such thing as a corruption of human 
nature, which had grown out of the fall. Such a 
doctrine appeared to him hut a means of encourag¬ 
ing moral indolence—a means of excuse supplied to 
the hands of vicious men. The question which from 
the first had so occupied the profound mind of Au¬ 
gustin—the question concerning the origin of sin in 
man—could not he attended with so much difficulty 
to the more superficial inind of Pelagius. This was 
no enigma for him; it seemed to him a thing per¬ 
fectly natural that there should be moral evil. The 
necessary condition to the existence of moral good is 
the possibility of evil. Evil and good are to be de¬ 
rived alike from the free-will, which either yields to 
the soduotions of sense, or overcomes them.” 

At Rome Pelagias became acquainted with Celes- 
tius, who, being of a kindred spirit with himself, 
renounced his profession ns an advocate and em¬ 
braced the monastic life, desirous of devoting him¬ 
self to a strict observance of all the precepts and 
counsels of Christ. In A. n. 411 tho two friends left 
Rome in company, and passed to Africa, where they 
took up their abode at Carthage. The rumour, how¬ 
ever, that they had become iufected with theological 
errors went before them, and reached the ears of Au¬ 
gustin, who lost no time in summoning a council on 
the subject. Six heretical propositions were sot 
forth aa held by ColoBtius, all of which, however, 
were grounded on the idea, that the sin of Adam had 
injured only himself, not the whole human family; 
whence was drawn the conclusion, that children still 
came into the world in the same state in which Adam 
found himself before the fall. Coelestius endea¬ 
voured to obviate the imputation of heresy by alleg¬ 
ing that the points in dispute had never been for¬ 
mally decided by the church, and, therefore, ought 
to be regarded as open questions. But such eva¬ 
sions were of no avail, and, accordingly, he was ei- 
tided from church fellowship. 

Pelagius having quitted Africa, and passed to 
Palestine in A. D. 415, the controversy was renewed 
in that country, and Jerome, who was then resident 
at Bethlehem, keenly opposed the Pelagian doctrine 
concerning free-will, and concerning the freedom 
from corruption of human nature. On this latter 


point Pelagius was accused of maintaining that 
man is without sin, and can easily obey the Divine 
commandments if he chooses. The subject was dis¬ 
cussed in a synod over which Bishop John of Jeru¬ 
salem presided, when the simple statement of Pela¬ 
gius, that he acknowledged the Divine assistance to 
be necessary in order that a man might be enabled 
to obey the law of God, was received as a satisfactory 
explanation. The opponents of Pelagius, however, 
determined to renew the assault before another 
bishop and a still more numerous assembly. The 
same year, accordingly, a synod was assembled at 
Diospolis in Palestine, under the presidency of Eu- 
logius, bishop of Ctesarea. This council also, like 
tho former one, was ready to acquit Pelagius, pro¬ 
vided only that grace and free-will were botli main¬ 
tained—a point which of course was readily conced¬ 
ed. lie agreed to condemn all that taught the con¬ 
trary doctrines on condition tiiat he was allowed to 
condemn them as fools, not as heretics. The result 
of the whole matter was, that Pelagius was recog¬ 
nized ns a member of the Catholic Church. 

Thus by the verdict of two Oriental church as¬ 
semblies was Pelagius acquitted of the charge of 
heresy. Augustin mid the North African Church, 
by way of counterpoise, appealed to the Romnn 
Bishop Innocent for his opinion on the disputed 
points; Pelagius and Coelestius also appealed to the 
same quarter. The decision of Innocent was con¬ 
demnatory of the Pelagian doctrines; but dying soon 
after, he was succeeded in the papal chair by Zosi- 
mus; and Coelestius having appeared in person at 
Rome, and presented a confession of faith, plausibly 
drawn up, the new Roman bishop despatched two 
letters to tho North African bishops, in which he 
gave the most decided testimony to the orthodoxy 
of Pelagius and Coelestius, reproving thoir accusers 
in the strongest terms, for raising a controversy on 
questions which had no connection whatever with 
the faith. On receiving these letters from the Ro¬ 
man bishop, the North African bishops summoned a 
council at Carthage, which unanimously protested 
against the decision. Zosimus, startled at the re¬ 
sistance thus offered to his authority, agreed to sus¬ 
pend the final decision of the matter until after further 
examination. But without longer delay the North 
Africa u bishops held an assembly at Carthage in 
1. D. 418, at which nine canonB were framed in oppo- 
sUir.:. to Felagianiam. 

S^The doctrines of this heretical system an thus 
sketched by Wsleh: “ 1. Men as they now crane 
into the world are, in respect to their powers and 
abilities, in the same • state in which Adam was 
create^. 8- Adam sinhed, but Ida sinning harmed 
no'one but himself. 8. Human nature therefore 
is not changed by the fall, end death is not a pun¬ 
ishment for sin; but Adam would have died had 
he not apostatised. For death is inseparable from 
our nature, end the same is true of the pains at 
child-birth, diseases, and outward evils, particularly 
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in children. 4. Much leas is the guilt of Adam's sin 
imputed to his offspring, for God would be unjust 
if he imputed to us the actions of others. S. Such 
imputation cannot be proved by the fact that Christ 
has redeemed infants; for, this redemption is to be 
understood of their heirship to the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven, from which an heirship to another’s guilt, will 
not follow. 6. Neither does the baptism of infants 
prove such an imputation ; for they thereby obtain 
the kingdom of heaven, which Christ has promised 
only to baptised persons. 7. When children die 
without baptism they are not therefore damned. 
They are indeed excluded from the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven, but not from eternal blessedness. For the Pe¬ 
lagians held to a threefold state after death; damna¬ 
tion for sinners, the kingdom of heaven for baptised 
Christians who live a holy life and for baptised chil¬ 
dren, and eternal life for unbaptized ehildreu ami for 
uubaptized adults who live virtuous lives. 8. Much 
less is human nature depvaved in consequence of the 
full of Adam. There is therefore iio hereditary sin. 

9. For though it may be granted that Adam is so far 
the author of sin, as he was the first that sinned and 
by his example has seduced others, yet this is not to 
be understood of a propagation of sin by generation. 

10. This supposed propagation of sin is the less ad¬ 
missible, because it would imply a propagation of 
souls, which is not true. 11. Neither can such a 
propagation be maintained without impeaching the 
justice of God, introducing unconditional necessity, 
and destroying our freedom. 12. It is true there are 
in men sinful propensities, in particular the propen¬ 
sity for sexual intercourse, but these are not sius. 
13. If sin was propagated by natural generation, and 
every motion of the sinful propensities and every de¬ 
sire therefore were sinful, then the marriage state 
would be sinful. 14. As man has ability to sin, so 
has he also not only ability to discern what is good, 
but likewise power to desire it and to perform it. 
And this is the freedom of t he will, which, js so essen¬ 
tial to man that he cannot lose it. 15. The grace 
which the Scriptures represent as the source of 
morally good actions in man, Felagius understood to 
denote various things. For he understood the word 
(a) of the whole constitution of our nature and espe¬ 
cially of the endowment of free will; (b) of the pro¬ 
mulgation of the divine law (c) of the forgiveness 
of past sins without any influence on the future con¬ 
duct ; (d) of the example of Christ's holy life, which 
lie called the grace of Christ; of the internal 
change in the understanding whereby the truth is 
recognised, which he called grace and also the assist¬ 
ance of the Holy Spirit; (f) and sometimes grace 
with him wae equivalent to daptism and blesyidness. 
16. Man is as capable of securing salvation by*the 
proper use of his powers, as of drawing on himself 
damnation by the misuse of them. 17. And there¬ 
fore God has given men a law, and this law prescribes 
nothing impossible. 18. God requires from men a per¬ 
fect personal obedience to his law. 19. Actions origi¬ 


nating from ignorance or forgetfulness are not sinful. 
20. So also natural propensities or the craving ot 
things sinful is not of itself sinful. 21. Therefore 
perfect personal obedience to the law on the part of 
men is practicable, through the uncorruptness of the 
powers of nature. 22. And by grace (consisting in 
external divine aids, the right use of which depends 
on iuoii'b free will) good works are performed. They 
did not deny all internal change in men by grace, 
but they confined it solely to the understanding, and 
controverted all internal change of the will. They 
also limited the necessity of this graeo by maintain¬ 
ing that it was not indispensable to all men, and that 
it only facilitated the keeping of God’s command 
ments. 23. This possibility of performing good 
works by the free use of our natural powers they en¬ 
deavoured to prove, by the existence of virtuous 
persons among the pagans; and likewise—24. From 
the saints mentioned in the Old Testament, whom 
they divided into two classes —the first from Adam 
to Moses, who like the pagans had only natural 
grace ; the second, from Moses to Christ, who had 
the grace of the law. Some of the saints who had 
the law wore all their lifetime without sin, others sin¬ 
ned indeed, hut being converted they ceased to sin 
and yielded a perfect obedience to the law. 25. The 
grace whereby perfect obedience becomes possible, is 
a consequence of precedent good works; 26. mid 
such obedience is absolutely necessary to salvation. 
27. Bins originating from a misuse of human free¬ 
dom and continued by imitation and by custom wore 
forgiven, under the Old Testament solely on account 
of good works, and under I he New Testament through 
the grace of Christ. 28. Their idea of the way of 
salvation then was this; A man who has sinned con¬ 
verts himself—that is, he leaves off sinning and this 
by his own powers. Ho believes on Christ—that is, 
he embraces his doctrines. He is now baptized, and 
on account of this baptism all his previous sins are 
forgiven him, and he is without sin. He has the in¬ 
structions and the example of Christ, whereby he is 
placed in a condition to render perfect obedience to 
the divine law. This he can do if he will, and he 
can either withstand all temptations or fall from 
grace. 29. Moreover they admitted conditional de¬ 
crees, the condition of which was either foreseen 
good works or foreseen sin." 

Through the influence of the North African bish¬ 
ops the Roman emperors were prevailed upon to 
issue several edicts against Felagius and Coclestius, 
and their adherents. The Roman bishop Zoslmus, 
perceiving that the civil authorities took so decided 
a part, aud that a strong anti-Pelagian party had 
arisen, burned a circular or letter, in which he pro¬ 
nounced sentence of condemnation on Felagius and 
Coelestius, and declared himself on tho doctrine* at 
the corruption of human nature, of grace, and of 
baptism, in accordance with the views of the North 
African Church. Thie circular letter was sent 
throughout the Western churches, and all bishops 
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wore required to subscribe it on pain of deprivation, 
end even excommunication. Eighteen bishops of 
Italy, who favoured Pulagiu* and his doctrines, were 
in consequence subjected to this severe penalty; and 
down to the middle of the fifth century, various off¬ 
shoots from the Pelagian party were found in differ* 
ent parts of Italy. The eighteen bishops who had 
thus been deposed and driven from Italy for favour¬ 
ing Pelagian doctrine, chiefly repaired to Constan¬ 
tinople, where, becoming mixed up to a certain 
extent with the Ncstoriaus, they were condemned 
along with them at the general synod of EphesuB, 
A. ». 431. 

The chief, and assuredly the ablest opponent of 
Pelagian doctrino was Augustin (which see), who, 
in several works which he published on the disputed 
points, defended the doctrines of grace and predes¬ 
tination with a power of argument so strong as to 
rank him justly among the most skilful polemic 
divines of which the Christian Church can boast. 
In tho latter part of bis life, Augustin was engaged j 
in a keen controversy with the Semi-Pelagiane, a sect 
which aroso in Gaul, and consisted of opponents of 
Augustin's doctrino of predestination, while the de¬ 
fenders of that doctrine were termed Puedestina- 
KIANH (whicil SCO). 

PELANI, a sort of cakes used anciently in Athens 
in making libations to the gods. They were substi¬ 
tuted instead of animal sacrifices by tiie command of 
Cecrops. 

PELLEItWOINEN, the god of plants among the 
Pimu. 

PELLONIA, an ancient Homan deity who was 
believed to ward oft’ the attacks of enemies. 

PELOPEIA, a festival held annually at Elis 
among tho ancient Greeks, in honour of Pclops, king 
of Pisa in Elis, from whom the Peloponnesus is 
supposed to have derived its name. His sanctuary 
stood in the grove Altis, whore the young men an¬ 
nually scourged themselves in his honour. The 
magistrates of Elia also offered there a yearly sacri¬ 
fice of a black ram. 

FELORIA, a festival of the Pelasgi, in which 
they sacrificed to Jupiter Polor. It partook of the 
nature of the Saturnalia (which see). 

PELUSIOTifJ (Gr. from peloe, mud), a name ap¬ 
plied by the Origenkte in the third century to the 
orthodox Christians, denoting that they were earthly, 
sensual, carnally-minded men, because they differed 
from them in their apprehension of spiritual and 
heavenly bodies. 

PENANCE, the infliction of punishment for ec¬ 
clesiastical offences. Its introduction into the Chris¬ 
tian Church is to be dated from the earliest times. 
(See Censures, Ecclesiastical.) The history of 
the Primitive Chnrch, for the first three centuries, is 
full of information on this sulyect. The apostolical 
fathers very frequently treat of penanee as a part of 
church discipline, as distinguished from the apiritnal 
grace of penitence. Tertullian devoted an entire 


treatise to the subject ot penitence, from which it 
would appear, that even so early as the second cen¬ 
tury a complete system of discipline and penance 
existed in the church. -This discipline he describes 
as consisting in exhortations and censures, and to¬ 
kens of Divine displeasure. Penance had a refer¬ 
ence only to those who hod been excluded from the 
communion of the church, and its object was the re¬ 
conciliation of the offender with the church. It was 
inflicted only for open and scandalous offences, it 
being a recognized maxim with the ancient Chris¬ 
tians, tliat the church takes no cognizance of secret 
sins. It belongs to a later age to arrogate the power 
of forgiving sins. 

When a penitent wished to do public penance in 
the early ages of the Christian Church, he was for¬ 
mally granted penance by the imposition of hands, 
lie was then obliged to appear in sackcloth, and as 
Eutiebius adds, sprinkled with ashes. Nor were the 
j greatest personages exempted from this ceremony, 
which continued through the whole course of tlieir 
penance, and they were even clothed in this humi¬ 
liating garb when they appeared before the church 
to receive formal absolution. While penitents were 
obliged to wear a mourning dress, some canons en¬ 
joined male penitents to cut off tlieir hair, or shave 
their heads, and female penitents to wear a peniten¬ 
tial veil, and either to cut off their hair or appear with 
it dishevelled and Imaging loose about their shoul¬ 
ders. All classes of penitents exercised themselves 
in private abstinence, mortification, fasting, and self- 
denial. 

The privilege of performing public penance in the 
church was only allowed once to all kinds of relap- 
sers, but not oftener; and this practice prevailed not 
only during the three first centuries, but for some 
t inie after that period. The ordinary course of penance 
often extended to ten, fifteen, or twenty yean, and 
for some sins throughout the whole course of the na¬ 
tural life, the penitent being only absolved and re¬ 
conciled at the point of death. If, however, in the 
last-mentioned case, the penitent, after having been 
reconciled to the church, recovered from his sick¬ 
ness, he was obliged to perform the whole penance 
which would have been required of him had he not 
in the peculiar circumstances procured absolution. 
At an early period those who had been guilty of 
idolatry, adultery, and murder, were refused admis- 
eion to the communion of the church even it the 
last hour. * 

According to the doctrines of the Romish Church, 
penanee is a sacrament which is necessary in order 
to the remission of sins committed after baptism. 
In theJDouay version A the Scriptures, accordingly, 
the term penanee is generally substituted for repent¬ 
ance. Thus, "Except ye repent, ye shall all like¬ 
wise parish," is rendered, “ Except ye do jv/rm** 
ye shall all likewise perishand in Matt. iii. 8, we 
have not “ Repent," hut u Do penance, tor the king, 
dam of heaven is at handand again in Hark i, 4) 
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11 John was in the desert baptising and preaching 
the baptism of penanet for the remission of sins.” 

The council of Trent thus lays down the doctrine 
of penance in its canons: “ Whoever shall affirm 
that penance, as used in the Catholic Church, is not 
truly and properly a sacrament, instituted by Christ 
our Lord, for the benefit of the faithful, to reconcile 
them to God, as often as they shall fall into sin after 
baptism: let him be accursed. 

“ Whoever shall deny, that in order to the full 
and perfect forgiveness of sins, three acts are re* 
quired of the penitent, constituting as it were the 
matter of the sacrament of penance, namely contri¬ 
tion, confession, and satisfaction, which are railed 
the three parts of penance; or shall affirm that 
there are only two parts of penance, namely, terrors 
wherewith the conscience is smitten by the sense of 
sin, and faith, produced by the gospel, or by absolu¬ 
tion, whereby the person believes tiiat his sins are 
torgiven him through Christ; let him be accursed." 

The three parts of penance, then, according to tho 
Romish Church, are contrition, confession, and satis¬ 
faction. Contrition is described as “ a hearty sor¬ 
row for our sins, proceeding immediately from the 
love of God above all things, and joined with a firm 
purpose of amendment." But this spiritual grace is 
not absolutely necessary to the proper reception of 
the sacrament of penance; imperfect contrition, or 
as it is tenned by Romish writers, attrition, will accom¬ 
plish the object. Hence the council of Trent ex ¬ 
pressly declares, that “ attrition, with the Bacramcnt 
of penance, will place a man in a state of salvation." 

The second part of penance is confession, or as it 
is usually designated, auricular confession, being the 
secret confession of sins to a priest. The confes¬ 
sional, accordingly, forms an essential accompani¬ 
ment of every place of worship, and tho council of 
Lateran decreos, “ That every man and woman, after 
they come to years of discretion, shall private!y con¬ 
fess their sins to their own priest, at lojuiS once a- 
year, and endeavour faithfully to perfonn the pen¬ 
ance enjoined on them; and after this they sliall 
come to the sacrament, at least at Easter, unless the 
priest, for some reasonable cause, judges jjt fit for 
them to abstain at that time. And whoever does 
not perform this, is to be excommunicated from the 
church; and if he die he is to be refused Christian 
burial." “ Once a-year then, at least,” says the Rev. 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, in an admirable Lecture on 
the Confessional, “ the Soman Catholic, having used 
a variety of prescribed expedients, in order to bring 
hie sins to his remembrance, and to produce a right 
state of mind for confessing, is required to approach 
the tribunal of penance, wUbh is usually a sjnall in¬ 
closed place situated in some obscure part of* the 
cathedral or chapel. Imagine to yourselves a priest 
seated on this tribunal, to receive from a professing 
penitent a confession of all the sins he has commit¬ 
ted since he last confessed,—sins the most secret, 
and, it may be, the most impure; while sitting there 


in the assumed character of the vicegerent of the 
groat God, he is regarded by the trembling devotee 
as‘invested with the tremendous power of binding 
his siu upon him, or of absolving him from its guilt. 
The penitent drawing near, is required to kneel 
down at the sido of the priest, and having made the 
sign of the cress, with uncovered head, with dosed 
eyes bent towards the earth, and uplifted luuids, to 
ask the blessing of tho priest in these words: 'Pray, 
father, give me your blessing, for I have tinned.' 
Having received the blessing, he next repeats the first 
part, of the 1 Confileor,’ as fellows :—‘ I confess to 
Almighty God, to the blessed Virgin Mary, to bless¬ 
ed Michael the Archangel, to blessed John Baptist, 
to the holy apostles Peter and Paul, to all tho saints, 
and to you, father, tlmr I have sinned exceedingly in 
thought, word, and deed, through my fault, through 
my fault, through my most grievous fault.’ The 
penitent then proceeds with a free and unreserved 
acknowledgment of all his sins, mentioning tiie aggra¬ 
vating circumstances with which they have been 
attended, and tho number of times in which they 
have been committed; and should he through shame 
or fear seem to shrink from a full disclosure, the 
priest, directed by books that liave been provided 
for uso in the confessional, well skilled by practice, 
and by his knowledge of all the crimes and pollu¬ 
tions of his neighbourhood, can place tho individual 
on a sort of intellectual rack, and by means of dex¬ 
terously suggestive and ensnaring questions, prompt 
the reluctant memory, dispel tho rising blush, or 
drive out tho fear of man by the more tremendous 
terrors of the spiritual world, until at length tho 
heart of the individual is laid open and exposed to 
his gase. The process of confession being ended, 
the penitent now concludes with this, or the like 
form:—‘For these, and all other my sins which 1 
cannot at this present call to my remembrance, I 
am heartily sorry; purpose amendment for the fu¬ 
ture, and most humbly ask pardon of God, and pen¬ 
ance and absolution of you, my ghostly father. 
Therefore I beseech the blessed Mary ever Virgin, 
blessed Michael the Archangel, blessed John Bap¬ 
tist, the holy apostles Peter and Paul, ail the saints, 
and you, father, to pray to our Lord God for me.’ 
Then listening humbly to the instructions of the 
priest, and meekly accepting the penance he pre¬ 
scribes, the priest, should he be satisfied with the 
confession, solemnly pronounces his absciution in 
these words: ‘ I absolve thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
and the penitent retires from the confessional Ima¬ 
gining himself forgiven.” 

The third pan of the sacrament of penance is 
satisfaction, in explanation of which we may quote 
the three following canons of the council of Trent: 
“ Whoever shall affirm, that the entire punishment 
is always remitted by God, together with the fault, 
and therefore that penitents need no other satisfac¬ 
tion than faith, whereby they apprehend Christ, 
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who hag made satisfaction for them: let him be oc¬ 
curred. 

«* Whoever shall affirm, that we can by no means 
make satisfaction to God for our Bing, through the 
merits of Christ, as far as the temporal penalty is 
concerned, eithor by punishments inflicted on ub by 
him, and patiently borne, or enjoined by tho priest, 
though not undertaken of our own accord, such as 
fastings, prayers, alms, or other works of piety; and 
therefore that the best penance is nothing more than 
a new life: let him be accursed. 

11 Whoever shall affirm, that the satisfactions by 
which penitents redeem themselves from sin through 
Christ Jesus, arc no part of the service of God, hut, 
on the contrary, human traditions, which obscure tho 
doctrine of grace, and the true worship of God, and 
tho benefits of tho death of Christ: let him be ac¬ 
cursed." 

According to the Catechism of the council of 
Trout, “ satisfaction is the full payment of a debt,” 
or, in other words, the compensation made by man 
to God by doiug something in atonement for the sins 
which ho has committed. Dens, in his ‘ System of 
Divinity,’ divides penances into three classes, vindic¬ 
tive, medicinal, or curative, and preservative. All 
satisfactory works he regards as included under the 
three kinds, prayer, fasting, and alms. “ The follow¬ 
ing," says this llnmish divine, “ can be enjoined un¬ 
der tho head of prayer, once, or oftener, either for 
many days or weeks; namely, (1.) To say five pater¬ 
nosters and five Ave Marias, in memory of the live 
wounds of Christ, either with bended knees or out¬ 
stretched arms, or before a crucifix. (2.) To recite 
the Rosary, or Litanies of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
or of the saints, Ac. (3.) To read the p»alm Miser¬ 
ere, or the seven penitential psalms. (4.) To hear 
mass, or praises, or preaching. (5.) To read a chap¬ 
ter in Thomas & Kempis. (6.) To visit churches, to 
pray before the tabomacle. (7.) At stated hours, in 
the morning, evening, during tho day, or as often as 
they hear the sound of the clock, to renew orally, or 
in the heart, ejaculatory prayers, acts of contrition 
or charity: such as, ‘ I love thee, 0 Lord, above all 
things 1 1 detest all my sins; I am resolved to s n 
no more: ’ ‘ O Jesus, crucified for me, have mercy 
on me I’ Ac. (8.) At an appointed day, to confess 
■gain, or, at any rate, to return to the Confessor. 

« To fasting may be referred whatever pertains to 
the mortification of the body : so that a perfect or 
partial fast can be enjoined. (1.) Let him fast [firm 
sexto) on the sixth holyday, or oftener. (2.) Let 
him fast only to the middle of the day. (3.) Let 
him not drink before noon, or in the afternoon, un¬ 
less at dinner or supper, though he may be thirsty ; 
let him abstain from wine and from eeremria forti. 
(4.) Let him eat less, and take in the evening only 
half tho quantity. (5.) Let him rise earlier from 
bed ; let him kneel frequently and for a long period; 
let him suffer cold, observe silence for a certain time, 
aud abstain from sporta and recreations, Ac. 


“ To alms is referred wliatever may be expended 
for the benefit of our neighbour. (1.) To give money, 
clothes, food, Ac. (2.) To furnish personal assist¬ 
ance, to wait on the sick, to pray for the conversion of 
sinners, Ac., and other works of mercy, whether cor¬ 
poreal or spiritual.” To this ample catalogue of 
penances may he added pilgrimages, scourging, and 
bodily tortures of various kinds. 

The primitive regulations of the Christian Church, 
in regard to penance, seem to have been handed 
down almost entire to the eighth century, but about 
that time various abuses were introduced. Private 
came to be substituted for public penances; and the 
practice commenced of allowing the priest to grant 
absolution immediately on confession to those who 
declared their readiness to fulfil the appointed pen¬ 
ance, even although they were not prepared to par¬ 
take of the communion. It was at this period, also, 
that the payment of a fine became one of the recog¬ 
nized punishments of the church; and in many cases 
a prescribed penance came to be exchanged for a 
fine, the money thus paid being employed in alms for 
the poor; in the ransom of captives; or in defray¬ 
ing tho ordinary expensos of the church. Several 
synods protested, both in the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies, against these abuses, while the edicts issued 
during the reign of Charlemagne endeavoured to 
place the subject of penance in its true light. In the 
eleventh century the severer exercises of penance 
were resorted to in Italy, chiefly through the in¬ 
fluence of Peter Damiani, who recommended, in the 
strongest terms, the practice of self-scourging, repre¬ 
senting it as a voluntary imitation of the sufferings 
of the martyrs as well as of the sufferings of Christ. 

PENATES, the household gods of the ancient 
Romans. Images of these deities were kept in the 
penetralia, or inner parts of the house, and they were 
regarded as affording protection to the household. 
It is not certain whether all or which of the gods 
were venerated as Penates, for many are mentioned 
of both sexes, including Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
Vesta, Neptune, Apollo, and others, and eveiy fa¬ 
mily worshipped one or more of them. The Lares 
as tutelary* deities were sometimes confounded with 
the souls of deceased persons. Apuleius, indeed, 
alleges tliat the private or domestic Lares were guar¬ 
dian spirits. But the Penates were divinities of 
three dosses; those who presided over empires and 
states, those who had the protection of dries, and 
those who took’the care or guardianship of private 
families; the last were called the leaser Penates. 
According to others there were four classes; the 
celestial, the sea-gods, the infernal deities, and all 
such heroes as had received divine honours after 
dedlh. A variety of opinions exists as to the origin 
of the Penates, but they are generally admitted to 
have come from Aria, and they were known as the 
tutelary gods of the Trqjana. According to Diony¬ 
sius Halicarnassus, JEneas first lodged these gods in 
the city of Lavinium, and when his son Aaomi— 
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Built Alba, lie translated them thither, but they re¬ 
turned twice miraculously to Lavinium. The same 
author says, that in Rome there still existed a dark 
temple in which were images of the Trojan gods, 
with the inscription “ Dense," which signifies Pen¬ 
ates. These images represented two young men 
sitting, each carrying a lance. Varro brings the 
Penates from Samothrace to Phrygia to bo after- 
terwards transported by ASneaa into Italy. 

The question lias been often discussed among the 
learned, Who were the Penatea of Rome ? Some al¬ 
lege them to have been no other than the goddess 
Vesta, while others make them Neptuno and Apollo. 
Vives, followed by Vossius, regards them as Castor 
and Pollux. It Beems, indeed, to have been left to 
the master of every family to select his own Pen¬ 
ates. Every Roman consul, dictator, and praetor, 
immediately after entering upon his office, was ob¬ 
liged tooiTer a sacrifice to the Penates and Vesta at 
Lanuvium. Both the hearth and the table, but more 
especially the former, were sacred to the private Pen¬ 
ates. A perpetual fire was kept burning on the 
hearth in honour of these divinities, and the salt-cel¬ 
lar and the first fruits on the table were also consi¬ 
dered as consecrated to them. Every feast was in¬ 
troduced by a libation poured out to them either up¬ 
on the table or the hearth. Any member of the fami¬ 
ly, on returning home after having been absent, saluted 
the Penates as he liad done before leaving. No 
event occurred affecting the family, either favourably 
or otherwise, without being accompanied with prayer 
to the Lares and Penates. The images of the Pen¬ 
ates were generally made of wax, ivory, silver, or 
earth, according to the wealth or poverty of the wor¬ 
shipper, and the only offerings which they received 
were wine, incense, and fruit, except on rare occa¬ 
sions, when lambs, sheep, or goats were sacrificed on 
their altars. Timseus, and from him Dionysius, says, 
that the Penates had no proper shape or figure, but 
were wooden or brazen rods, shaped somewhat like 
trumpets. Their most general appearance, however, 
is tliat of young men carrying lances or spears in 
their hands. 

PENEIUS, a river-god among tho ancicnt'Thes- 
aalians, said to be the son of Oceanut and Tethye. 

PENETRALI8, a surname applied to the differ¬ 
ent Roman divinities who occupied the penetralia or 
inner parts of a house. These deities were Jupi¬ 
ter, Vesta, sad the Penates. 

PENITENTIAL, a book prepared by Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury, for the guiding of priests 
in confessing penitents. 

PENITENTIAL, a collection of canons appoint¬ 
ing the time and mode of pet&nce for every sin, the 
forms of prayer to be used both in first admitting 
penitents to penance, and in reconciling them by 
absolution. 

PENITENTIAL PSALM, a name given in the 
undent Christian Church to the fifty-first Psalm. 

PENITENTIAL PRIESTS, officers appointed in 


many churches, when private confession was intro¬ 
duced, for the purpose of hearing confessions and 
imposing penances. The office, as we leant from 
Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, originated in the 
time of the I)ecian persecution ; and it existed in the 
church until the reign of the Emperor Theodosius, 
when it was abolished by Nectarius, bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople. Sozomcn alleges the duties of the peni¬ 
tentiary presbyter to be partly to guide those who 
were under public penance as to the best mode of per¬ 
forming it, and partly to impose private exorcises of 
penance on those who were not subjected to public 
censure. Tho example of Nectaries, in abolishing 
the office, was followed by nlmost all the bishops of 
the East, but it continued in the Western churches, 
and chiefly at Home, to prepare men for the public 
penance of the church. The penitentiaries now in 
use, however, originated in the twelfth century, and 
the council of Latorun, A. u. 1215, ordered all bish¬ 
ops to have a penitentiary. 

PENITENTS, tho name given to those who, hav¬ 
ing fallen under ecclesiastical censure, had lieconte 
impressed with a sincere sorrow for sin, mid sought 
to be restored to the communion of the Christian 
Church. Even from the earliest times the utmost 
attention of the church was directed to such eases, 
but for a considerable period we find no mention of 
different classes of penitents. These are first spoken 
of by Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neoeatsarea, 
in the third century, about which time they came to 
he divided into four classes--the jlmtcn or weepers, 
the audientes or hearers, the genuflectcnlrs or kneel 
era, and consistentes or co-standcrs. Tho “ weepers " 
took their station in the porch of the church, where 
they Jay prostrate, begging tho prayers of tho faith¬ 
ful as they entered, and desiring to be admitted to 
do public penance in tho church. When admit¬ 
ted to public penance, they received the name of 
“ hearers," being allowed to remain in church dur¬ 
ing the reading of the Scriptures ami the preaching 
of the sermon ; but tiicy were obliged to depart along 
with the catechumens before the common prayers 
began ; arid, accordingly, in the Apostolical Consti¬ 
tutions, tho deacon is ordered to inako the announce¬ 
ment at the close of the sermon, “ Imt none of tho 
hearers, let none of the unbelievers, lie present.” 
Gregory Thaumaturgus assigns this second class oi 
penitents their place in the nartJutx, or lowest part of 
the church. The “kneelers,"again,or third class, were 
allowed to remain in church after the 11 hearers" were 
dismissed, and to join on their bended knees in the 
prayers which were offered specially for them, and to 
receive from the bishop imposition of hands and bene¬ 
diction. The station of the “ kneelera” was within 
the nave, or body of the church, near the ambo , or 
reading-desk. 'Die last class of penitents consisted 
of the “ co-slanders,” so called from their being al¬ 
lowed, after the other penitents, euergumens, and 
catechumens were dismissed, to stand with the faith¬ 
ful at the altar, and join in the commor pnurere, and 
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see tile oblation ottered; but they were not permitted 
to make their own oblation*, nor partake of the eu- 
charist with tliem. The different classes of penitents 
are separately considered in the present work, under 
the articles Flentai, Audienies, Genujlectente », and 
CmuiatenlM. 

Various duties were required of penitents suited to 
the different degrees to which they belonged. Peni¬ 
tents of the first three classes were required to kueel 
in worship, while the faithful were permitted to stand. 
Throughout the whole term of their penance, peni¬ 
tents were expected to abstain from all expressions 
of joy, to lay aside ail personal decorations, to clothe 
themselves literally with sackcloth, and to covor 
their heads with ashes. The men cut short their 
hair and shaved their beards; the women appeared 
with dishevelled hair, and a penitential veil. Bath¬ 
ing, feasting, and sensual gratification were forbid¬ 
den. Besides these negative restrictions, penitents 
of all classes wore laid under certain positive obliga¬ 
tions ; such as, to be present and to perform their 
part at every religious assembly, to abound in alms¬ 
giving to the poor, to give attendance upon the sick, 
and to assist at the burial of the dead. 

The length of time through which tlio penance ex¬ 
tended varied according to circumstances, reaching 
from three to ten years. None was readmitted to 
the fellowship of the church until ho exhibited evi¬ 
dent signs of sincero and unfeigned penitence. The 
restoration of penitents was regarded as not only a 
public act, but a part of public worship; and it was 
performed uniformly by the same bishop under 
whom the penitent had been excluded from the com¬ 
munion of the church. The usual time for the res¬ 
toration of penitents was Passion Week, which was 
hence callod Hebdomm Indulgr.ntia, or Indulgence 
Week. The ceremony, was performed in the church 
during the time of divine service, and generally be¬ 
fore the administration of the Lord’s Supper. It was 
a deeply impressive spectacle. The penitent clothed 
in sackcloth, and covered with ashes, kneeling before 
the altar or reading desk, was readmitted by the 
bishop with prayer and imposition of hands. The 
ohrim was also administered to penitent here¬ 
tics, but to no other. We do not find any estab¬ 
lished form ot absolution in the ancient writers. 
The fifty-first psalm was usually sung on the occa¬ 
sion of restoring a penitent, but not as a necessary 
part of the service; and at the close of the whole 
ceremony the Lord’s Supper was administered in 
token that the penitent was reinstated in all his for¬ 
mer privileges as a member of the church. All pen¬ 
itents, however, even though restored, were regarded 
as ever after disqualified for the sacred duties of the 
clerical office. 

Until abont the beginning of the fonrth century 
the laity took a part in the administration of disei- 
pline, but before the middle of that century it was 
wholly engrossed by the clergy. From this time the 
bishops alone were regarded as having authority to 


impose penance, inflict excommunication, and grant 
absolution. Ecclesiastical censures were now looked 
upon by many as a grievance to which they were 
unwilling to submit. A distinction was intro¬ 
duced between private and public sins, and a corres¬ 
ponding distinction between private and public 
penance. The bishops were intrusted with power 
to modify and abridge the penitential observances 
enjoined by ancient canons; and this led to a con¬ 
siderable relaxation of discipline during the sixtli 
century. It had been the practice, as we have 
seen, in the ancient church, to exclude penitents 
from church fellowship during a certain period be¬ 
fore absolution. In the eighth and ninth centuries 
a custom was introduced of granting absolution im¬ 
mediately upon confession, on condition of certain 
acts of penance to be afterwards performed. Abuses 
were gradually multiplied in the matter of church 
discipline. One form of penance was exchanged for 
another; a pecuniary fine was added to prescribed 
penances, and at length the payment of a sum was 
allowed to he substituted for the penance etyoined. 
In the twelfth century a regular tariff was estab¬ 
lished regulating the practice of compounding for 
penances by money. “ With the same intention," 
Mr. Biddle remarks, "another system of compound¬ 
ing for penance was adopted during this period, by 
admitting as an equivalent the repetition of a pre¬ 
scribed number of paternosters or other forms of 
devotion. Thus, sixty paternosters repeated by the 
penitent on his knees, or fifteen paternosters and 
fifteen misereres repeated with the whole body pros¬ 
trate on the ground, were accepted instead of one 
day’s fast. A fast of twelve days was compensated 
by causing one mass to lie said,—of four months, by 
ten masses,—of a whole year, by thirty masses. A 
penance and fast of seven years could be despatched 
in one year, provided that the penitent repeated the 
whole Psalter once in every twenty-four hours. 
Sometimes the compensation consisted in repairing 
to a certain church on appointed days,—in a pil¬ 
grimage to some sacred spot,-—or in placing a trifling 
offering on some privileged altar.” Penitents now 
ceased to exercise feelings of true repentance, and 
the whole system of church discipline was converted 
into a regular traffic for the purpose of replenishing 
the treasury of the church. 

PENTATEUCH, a term by which the Five Booke 
of Moses are collectively designated. It is a word 
of Greek original, denoting five booke or volumes, 
and it is supposed that the name was first prefixed 
to the Septuegint version by the Alexandrian transla¬ 
tors. The Jews have always held the Pentateuch in 
the highest estimationfand hence they expend’much 
money in procuring manuscript copies of this portion 
of the Scriptures. On this point Mr. Hyams, in hie 
1 Ceremonies of the Modem Jews,’ gives the follow¬ 
ing interesting details : "In many of the modem 
Jewish synagogues, there are as many as forty or fifty 
copies of the Pentateuch written on vellum, and pro- 
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Muted to the synagogues for their use, us a volun¬ 
tary offering by the opulent Jews. The cost of each 
of these is very great. First, the vellnm must be 
manufactured by a Jew, and the skin must be of 
calf, that has been slaughtered by them; and when 
manufactured, if a spot or the least blemish be found 
thereon, it is considered defiled, and they will not 
use it. Upon an average a roll of the Law will take 
sixty skins, and for this reason; the middles are 
taken out into a square piece, and joined to each 
other: after which, they are affixed to two m&hu- 
gany rollers, which generally cost not less than fifty 
pounds. The Pentateuch is a manuscript, and must 
therefore be written by a scribe. lie must be mar¬ 
ried, and a man of learniug and integrity; one looked 
upon as possessing some dignity, or lie must not 
write the Iaw. The salary consequently must be 
adequate to his station. Those who present one of 
these rolls of the Law to the synagogue generally 
have it written under their own roof; it is written 
in columns about sixteen inches wide; and it is not 
permitted in this or any other Jewish manuscript or 
printed books, when they core to the end of a line, 
to divide a word; and therefore to prevent this, they 
always contrive to stretch out the word, so os to 
make it uniform. They consider it much more lion* 

| ourable to bave it written under their own roof, than 
at any other place. It is also a law laid down by 
the Rabbins that the first five days in the week there 
shall he only a certain number of lines written each 
day, which is but a trifling number. Besides, their 
time is much occupied during their writing with a 
great variety of other matters; and they have cer¬ 
tain prayers which must be said during the time. 
The ink they write with is also made up in a pecu¬ 
liar manner, and of ingredients which are not defiled 
by other hands. The donor of the gift, independent 
of having it written under his owu roof, has at dif¬ 
ferent periods, while it is writing, many of the Rab¬ 
bins, who come to examine it, in case of'any mis¬ 
takes. Every time they make such visits he has to 
entertain them; and the task not unfrequently occu¬ 
pies two years. When completed, there is a superb 
covering for it provided, made in the following man¬ 
ner; it is seamed up at the sides and the top, leav¬ 
ing two large loop-holes for the rollers to appear; 
but the bottom of the said covering or mantle is 
quite open. The texture or quality of these mantles 
is superb, consisting of rich brocades and silks, and 
embroidered with gold, silver, and flretious stones, 
according to the fancy of the giver. The decorations 
to complete It, are two sockets made of gold or sil¬ 
ver, in the following manner; each of diem is a foot 
in length, and is fixed tin Ate top of the two rol¬ 
lers. They are made globular, end on the sum&it 
ie n crown, a bird, or a flower, according to the 
taste of the donor; and on the globe there are a 
great number of little hooks and little bells attached 
to them, made of gold or stiver. There is likewise 
e small gold hand famed ts follows; the hand is 


shut, except the forefinger, which is poiuting, and is 
fixed to a handle a foot in length, at tire extremity of 
which is a loop, hanging down outside the mantle. 
When the Pentateuch is finished, a day is appointed 
by the chief Rabbins for the presentation of the 
gift. The synagogue is generally crowded on the 
occasion, and in the time of prayers the presentation 
is offered. All the other copies of the Pentateuch 
are taken out of the ark by the different donors, if 
present, or by their relations, and are carried in their 
arms. They walk iu procession with them Mven 
times round the desk, which is placed in the midst 
of the synagogue. The donor of the gift, on that day 
lends the van. 'Hie whole ceremony has a striking 
appearance, jm.rticula.rly if it should take place in 
the evening, the synagogue being then brilliantly 
lighted. At the conclusion of the ceremony it is 
customary for the donor to invite the chiof Rabbi 
and his friends to a feast. During the day there is 
a prayer offered up for the benefactor, and each one 
present offers a gift in coin, which is put into the 
treasury for the benefit of the poor." Folding and 
unfolding the law, hearing it iu proression through 
the synagogue, elevating it on the altar to be seen 
by all the people present, reading certain lessons on 
particular days, and other public services, are per¬ 
formed by various Israelites at different times. Each 
of these functions is regarded as a high honour, and 
the privilege of discharging it is put up to public 
auction, and sold to the highest bidder. 

PENTECOST (Or. the fiftieth), one of the great 
festivals of the Jews. It derived its name from the 
circumstance, that it was celebrated on the fiftieth 
day after the sixteenth of Nisan, which was the sec¬ 
ond day of the Passover. Aloses calls it the Feast 
of Weeks, because it was fixed at the end of seven 
weeks from the offering of the sheaf. It was also 
celebrated as a thanksgiving for the harvest; hence 
it is called also the Feast of Harvest. Another name 
by which it was known was the day of First-Fruits, 
because on this day the Jews offered to God the 
first-fruits of the wheat harvest in bread linked of the 
new corn. The form of thanksgiving for this occa¬ 
sion is given in Deut. xxvi. 5—10. On the day of 
Pentecost was also celebrated the giving of the Law 
on Mount Sinai. Among the modern Jews this fes¬ 
tival includes two days, and is celebrated with tho 
same strictness as the first two days of the Passovei 
In some countries the synagogues and houses are 
adorned with flowers and sweet-smelling herbs. The 
two days are days of holy convocation. When 
assembled in the synagogue each one reads to himself 
the whole Book of Knth, They read also that por¬ 
tion of the Scripture which gives an account of the 
delivery of the Law from Mount Sinai. The 613 pre¬ 
cepts said to comprehend the whole Law are formally 
recited on this occasion. The morning service of 
the Mcond day ia concluded with prayers for the 
dead. On the evening pf the Mcond day the festival 
is terminated by the ceremony of Habdaia, performed 
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PENTECOSTALS—PERFUME3. 


iu the same maimer us on the eighth day of the 
Passover. 

On the first Pentecost after the resurrection of 
Christ, a. i>. 83, the Holy Spirit was remarkably 
poured out on I lie assembled multitudes at Jerusalem, 
Accordingly, in the Christian Church, a festival was 
instituted in the close of the second century, under 
the name of W/ntnuntide, in remembrance of Christ 
risen and glorified, and of the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. Tiio fifty days which immediately followed 
Easter, formed a season of festivity, and the last day 
of that period was called the Proper Pentecost. No 
fastings were observed during tho whole fifty dayB; 
prayers were made in the standing, not in the kneel¬ 
ing, posture, and in many of tho churches the con¬ 
gregations assembled daily and partook of the com¬ 
munion. Afterwards the celebration of Pentecost 
was limited to two special events, the ascension of 
Christ, and tho effusion of the Holy Spirit. 

PENTECOST A LH, oblations made by the parish¬ 
ioners, in the Church of England, to their priests, at 
tho Feast of Pentecost, which are sometimes called 
Whitsun-farthings. The deans and prebendaries in 
some cathedrals are entitled to receive them, and in 
Borne places tho bishop and archdeacons. 

PENTECOSTAUION, one of the sorvico books 
of the Greek Church, containing the office of the 
I church from Easter day till the eighth day after Pen¬ 
tecost, which they call the Sunday of All-Saints. 

P15PLUS, a crocus-coloured garment made in hon¬ 
our of the goddess Athena at the festival Pana- 
TliF.NJRA (which see). It had figures woven into it, 
such ns tho Olympic gods conquering the giants. 
The pcpliiH was not carried to the temple by men, 
but suspended from tho mast of a ship, and this ship 
was moved along on land, but by what precise means 
is not known. 

PEPUZIANS, a name given to the Montanists 
(which see), because Montanus, it was said, taught 
that a place called l’epuza in Phrygia, was the cho¬ 
sen spot from which the millennial roign of Christ 
was destined to begin, 

PERA2AN3, the followers of Euphrates of Pera 
in Cilicia, who was said to have believed that there 
are in the Trinity three Fathers, three Sons, and 
three Holy Ghosts. It has been alleged that, in 
opposition to this class of heretics, was framed the 
clause in the Atlianasian creed, which says, “So 
there is one Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not 
three Sons; one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts.” 

PERAMBULATION. It is customary in Eng¬ 
land for the minister, churchwardens, and parishion¬ 
ers of each parish, to go round, or make a perambu¬ 
lation, for the purpose of defining the parochial 
boundaries. This ceremony is gone throngh once 
a-year in or about Ascension Week, and there is a 
homily appointed to be used before setting out. 

PEUDOITE, an ancient Slavonic deity worship¬ 
ped by mariners and iishermon, who believed that he 
presided over the sea 


PEREMAYA NO Fl'tiCH 1N3, Ke-Anomten, a 
sect of Russian dissenters, which separated from the 
Russo-Groek Church about the year 1770 at Yetka. 
They agree in almost every respect with the Staro- 
bree/st, or Old Cereinonialists, except that they re¬ 
anoint those who join them with the holy chrism. 

PERFECT (The), an appellation frequently ap¬ 
plied in the early Christian Church, to those who 
had been baptized, and thereby keen admitted to 
the full privileges of Christians, having a right to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. 

PERFECTIONISTS, a modem sect of Chris¬ 
tians in New England, North America, who main¬ 
tain that every individual action is either wholly 
sinful, or wholly righteous ; and that every being in 
the universe at any given time is either entirely holy, 
or entirely wicked. In regard to themselves they give 
out that they are wholly free from sin. In Bupport 
of this doctrine, they say that Christ dwells in and 
controls believers, and thus secures their porfect 
holiness; that the body of Christ, which is the 
church, is nourished and supported by its Head. 
Hence they condemn the greatest portion of thnt 
which bears the name of Christianity as the work of 
Antichrist. “ All the essential features of Judaism,” 
they Ray, " and of its successor, popery, may be dis¬ 
tinctly traced in every form of protestautism; and 
although we rejoice in the blessings which the Re¬ 
formation has given us, we regard it as rightly 
named the Reformation, it being an improvement of 
Antichrist, not a restoration of Christianity." The 
views of this sect were supported for some time by 
a periodical paper published at New Haven, Con¬ 
ned icut, called the Perfectionist. 

PERFECTIONS OF GOD. See God. 

PERFUMES. In Oriental countries generally 
perfumes have been always held in high estimation, 
and are so at the present day. The use of perfumes 
was very common among the Hebrews even in the 
most remote ages. Moses gives the composition of 
two perfumes, one of which was to be offered to the 
Lord on the golden altar, and the other to be used 
for anointing the high-priest and his sons, the taber¬ 
nacle and Yhe vessels of divine service. Tbe He¬ 
brews, as well as the Egyptians, used perfumes for 
embalming the dead. The prophet Isaiah mentions 
(iii. 20.) “ houses of the soul,” which appear to have 
been small boxes «ontaining rich perfumes, attached 
to a necklace which hung down to the waist. Pro¬ 
fessor RoseUini%peaks of them as being worn by the 
Egyptian women in ancient times, having an image 
of the goddess Thmei engraved on them. Perfume* . 
were liberally used at Oriental marriages in ancient 
times, gnd the tame custom still exists. They seem 
als8 to have frequently formed a part of the obla¬ 
tions offered to heathen deities. Hence the king of 
Babylon is represented (Dm. ii. 46.) as having 
treated the prophet with the richest perfumes after 
be had predicted the future destinies of his empire. 

“ Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face, 
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Mid worshipped Uauiel, and commanded that they 
should crffer an oblatiuii and sweet odours unto him." ' 
Perfumes were regarded in many casus as mi essential 
part of the religious worship of the gods. 

PERU UBKIOB, an ancient Slavonian deity, who 
was believed to preside over the fruits. Au annual 
festival was celebrated in his honour uu the 22d of 
March. 

PEKIAMMATA. See Piivi.ACTr.iiY. 

PERIBOLASON. See Pallium. 

PER1BOLON, the outer enclosure of an ancient 
Christian church, being the utmost bounds allowed 
for refuge or sanctuary. See Asylum. 

PKUICOPvE, specific selections from the writings 
of the New Testamout, appointed in the ancient 
Christian church to bo read on certain Sabbaths and 
special festive occasions. Considerable diversity of 
opinion exists in regard to the time when these 
selections were first made, some contending that 
they are of apostolic origin; others, that they origi¬ 
nated iu the fourth century; and others again trace 
them no further back. Ilian the eighth century. The 
Pericopa i of the Christian corresponded to the Para- 
vJuollt of the Jewish church. See Lessons. 

PERiMAL. See Vishnu. 

PERIODEUTJE, itinerating or visiting presbyters 
decreed by the council of Laodicea, a. d. 360, to 
supersede the Chorepiscofi (which see) in the 
country villages. 

PERIPATETICS. See Aristotelians. 

PER1RKHANTERIA, fonts placed at the en¬ 
trance of the ancient heathen temples, that those 
who entered the sanctuary to pray or to olfer sacri¬ 
fices might first purify themselves. 

I’ERIS, a race of beings, according to the Mo- 
liammedans, intermediate between men and angels, 
which inhabited the earth before the date of the 
Mosaic creation. Mussulman doctors inform us that 
the dynasty of the Jins (which see) lasted seven 
thousand years, when they were succeeded by the 
Peris, beings of an inferior but still a spiritual nature, 
whose dynasty lasted two thousand more. The sove¬ 
reigns of both were for the most part named Solo¬ 
mon ; their number amounted to sevent/-two. The 
Jim were male, and the Peris female demons. Bee 
Genii. 

PERISCYLACISMUS, the process of lustrating 
or purifying an army among the ancient Macedonians. 

A dog was cat in two pieces in the place where the 
army was to assemble, and one hal? of the dog was 
thrown at a distance on the right, and the other half 
on the left. The army then assembled in the place 
between the spots where the pieces had fallen. 

PERI8TXA, the victims sacrificed in a Iteration 
among the ancient heathens. * 

PEUISTIARCH, the officiating priest in a lustra¬ 
tion or purification among the ancient Greeks when 
they wished to purify the place where a public as¬ 
sembly was held. He received this name because he 
went before the lustral victims as they were being 


carried round the boundary of the place. Bee Lus¬ 
tration. 

PERN DOTATIONS. Seu Vigil. 

PERPETUAL CURATES. Sue Cukatlb. 

PERSEPHONE, tbe goddess among the ancient 
Greeks who ruled over thu internal regions. By the 
Romans she was called Pvussrpina. She was the. 
daughter of Xrus and Ihmctcr, and by Homer slm 
was si}led the wile ol’ llutltvi, and the (piccn of the 
realms inhabited by the souls of the dead. Sho is 
said to have been the mother of thu Furies, llosiod 
mentions a story of her having been earned oil' by 
Pluto, mid of the search which Pomotcr instituted 
lor her daughter all over the, earth, by torchlight, 
until at hnigth lie found her in thu realms below. 
Alt arrangement was now made that J’irsejt/iuiiti 
should spend a third of every year with l'luto and 
two-thirds with the gods above. She was generally 
worshipped along with Demeter, and temples iu her 
honour were found at Corinth, Megiira, Sparta, aud 
at Locri iu tho south of Italy. 

PERSIANS (Religion of the Ancient). The 
original inhabitants of Persia sprung from Elam the 
sou of Shorn, from whom doubtless they received the 
true religion which at first existed among them in 
all its primitive purity. In process of tune, how¬ 
ever, they seem to have fallen, in common with the 
rest of thu Oriental nations, into that species of Na¬ 
ture-worship which is known by the name of 7’aoha- 
ism. Some authors have alleged that they were re¬ 
claimed from thin idolatry by Abraham, who restored 
their religion to its original purity. But if such a 
reform was indeed effected among the Persians, they 
did not long retain their adherence to the Ahratiainic 
creed, but relapsed into an idolatrous worship of the 
heavenly bodies, ami more especially of the sun, wit li 
its emblem lire. And yet, amid nil the corruptions 
which hud crept into their religion; though their 
outward forms of worship might appear to indicate 
a strong tendency to polytheism, their Mu/ji or 
philosophers held linn by the grand fundamental 
article of ail true religion, the unity of God. l<ir« 
they maintained to be the appropriate symbol ol 
deity, not tbe deity himself. And such a view of 
the element of fire is the less to be wondered at 
when we bear iu mind the perpetual firu kept on the 
altar of burnt-ottering in the temple of Jerusalem; 
that God revealed himself to Mows in a burning 
bush on Mount Iloreb; and tliat he manifested bis 
presence to the Israelites iu tbe wilderness by a pil¬ 
lar of lire which went before them in ail tlieii jour¬ 
neying*. And it is not improbable, that the vener¬ 
ation of fire, and of that glorious embodiment ol 
fire, the sun in the heavens, may have been derived 
by the Persians from the Chaldeans of Mesopota¬ 
mia. They seem to have adopted the practice of 
fire-worship while renouncing the principle; and 
such was their intense hatred of the grosser forms 
of idolatry exlubited by other nations, that they cast 
down with indignation the statues and temples of 
3 i * * 
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this Greeks. Their own sun-worship, nevertheless, Great, or immediately after the conquest of thal 
assumed, in course of time, a very gross and mate- country by the Arabs, who entertained a bitter ha 
rial character. Ami even at this day their descend- tred to the writings of the great Persian hierophant, 
ants, the Parsers at Bombay, may be seen in crowds The only remaining portions are the Vendidad, the 
every morning and evening, in their white (lowing Isashni, and the Visjmrd, all of wliieh arc regarded 
garments and coloured turbans, hailing the rising as authoritative liturgical works, by the Guebres of 
sun with their hand laid devoutly on the breast, or Persia, and the Parser* of Hindustan, both of whom 
paying respect by their humble prostrations to his claim to he the direct descendants of the ancient Per 
departing rays. sians, and have both held fast the faith of their ances- 

The great reformer of tho ancient Persian religion tors. For 656 years after the subversion of the Per- 
was Zoroaster, who originated the system which, amid sian dynasty by Alexander, the religion of Zoroaster 
various persecutions, has continued for 2,400 years seems to have declined until it was revived by Ar- 
down to the present day. Considerable difference of doshir Babckan in A. D. 226, in whose reign strenu 
opinion has existed among the learned as to the ous efforts were put forth to restore it to its original 
precise time when Zoroaster lived. Tho great Ger- purity, when taught by the prophet himself. This 
man historian, Niebuhr, hesitates not to pronounce reformation lasted during a period of 416 years, that 
his existence a myth. The honours due to the great is until the religion and monarchy of Persia fell into 
Persian Reformer have been assigned to different in- the hands of the Arabs, an event which happened in 
dividuals who happened to bear his name; but the A. n. 641. 

generally received opinion is, that the true Zoroaster No sooner had the followers of Mohammed taken 
lived in the reign of Darius llystaspes, in the sixth possession of the Persian kingdom than, with their 
century before Christ; and this view has been es- usual intolerance, they sought to extirpate the an- 
tablished with great ability in a treatise published at cient faith of Zoroaster; ami so successful were 
Rombay in 1851 by Mr. Nourozjee Furdootijee, a they, by means of tyrauny and oppression in the 
learned Parsee. This work is entitled‘Tareekli-i- accomplishment of this object, that in less than 200 
Zurtooshtee, or Discussion on the era of Zurtosht, or years from the date of their conquest, the greater 
Zoroaster;’ and may be considered ns having set at part of the population had embraced the religion of 
rest a long-disputed question. Islam. In the tenth century, scattered and scanty 

Tho changes which Zoroaster introduced into tho remnants of the Zoroastriaus were to be found only 
religion of Persia were of grent interest and import- in the provinces of Fars and Kirman, and at this 
once. IIu taught that tho sun was only to be wor- day their numbers do not exceed 2,000 families, or 
shipped as an emblem and exhibition of the power somewhere about 5,000 or 6,000 souls. The Gvebres, 
of Ormued, tho original good principle, whose as the Zoroastrians arc now called, arc limited almost 
benevolent efforts, however, are incessantly coun- exclusively to Yezd, and the twenty-four surround- 
terworked by the exertions of Ahriman, tho evil ing villages. They have fire-temples, thirty-four 
principle. This Dttalistic notion appears to have of them being situated in Yezd and its vicinity. Be- 
pcrvnded the whole doctrines of Zoroaster. Above, sides being branded as Guebres , or infidels, they are 
however, and prior to those two co-equal principles not only oppressed by the government, bnt treated 
is the Supremo Being, the Zeruant Akarano, or with the utmost harshness by their fellow-subjects. 

41 Time without bounds," the uncreated All in All. PERSONA (Lat. Person), a term used by the 
This abstract, ideal being, wholly absorbed like the Latin or Western Church in speaking of the Trinity, 
Rralim of Hinduism in tho contemplation of his own and corresponding to wlrnt the Greek Church termed 
excellence, is not set forth as a proper object of the Hypostasis (which see). There has been a keen 
worship of man. From this Being sprung tho two controversy<betweon the Greek and Latin churches 
subordinate divinities, Ormuzd and Ahriman, who about the use of the words Hypostasis and Persona. 
wero destined to maintain a perpetual struggle, while Tho Latins, maintaining that the Greek word Hy- 
Mithras , tho deified symbol of light and fire, was de- postasis meant substance, or essence, asserted that 
nominated the Mediator, his office being to aid in to speak as the Greeks did of three divine Hyposta¬ 
bringing about the reconciliation of the malignant scs, was to hold that there were three gods. The 
Ahriman to Zeruant Akarane, and ultimately secur- Greek Church, ow the other hand, alleged that the 
ing lus submission to the divine laws. use of the word Persona exposed the Latins tq the 

The entire theoretical system of the ancient Per- cliargc of holding the Sabellian notion of the same 
sians has been already explained under the article individual Being in the Trinity sustaining three re- 
Abesta, a work written in the Zend tongue, and lations. Hence the two/shnrehes accused each other 
honce usually known by the name of Zend-Ahesta. of heresj, and the matter in dispute was referred to 
The books thus designated are ascribed to Zoroaster, the council of Alexandria, which met a. j>. 362. The 
and are said to have extended to twenty-one vol- state of the controversy, when this council was con¬ 
venes. The greater part of this voluminous work, vened, is thus laid down by Dr. Newman, in his able 
however, is believed to have been destroyed either work entitled ‘The ArianB of the Fourth Century:’ 
during the invasion of Persia by Alexander the 44 At this date, the formula of the Three Hypostases 
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Menu, as & matter of fact, to have been more or leas 
a characteristic of the Ariaus. At the same time, it 
was held by the orthodox of Asia, who had commu¬ 
nicated with them; i. e. interpreted by them, of 
course, in the orthodox sense which it now bears. 
This will account for St. Basil's explanation of the 
Nicene Anathema; it being natural in an Asiatic 
Christian, who seems (unavoidably) to have ariatiised 
for the first thirty years of his life, to imagine, (whe¬ 
ther rightly or not,) that he perceived in it the dis¬ 
tinction between ousia and Hypostasis, which he him¬ 
self had been accustomed to recognize. Again, in 
the schism at Antioch, which has been lately nar¬ 
rated, the party of Muletius, which had so long 
arianized, maintained the Three Hypostases, in op¬ 
position to the Eustathiaus, who, as a body, agreed 
with the Latins, and had in consequence been Ac¬ 
cused by the Arians of Sabcilianism. Moreover, this 
connexion of the Oriental orthodox with the Semi- 
arians, partly accounts for some apparent tritheisms 
of the former; a heresy into which the latter cer¬ 
tainly did fall. 

“ Athanasius, on the other hand, without caring 
to be uniform in his use of terms, about which the 
orthodox differed, favours the Latin usage, speaking 
of the Supreme Being as one Hypostasis,». e. sub¬ 
stance. And in this he differed from the previous 
writers of his own church; who, not having expe¬ 
rience of the Latin theology, nor of tlio perversions 
of Arianism, adopt, not only the word lhtptmUms, 
but, (what is stronger,) the words physis and ousia, 
to denote the separate Personality of the Bon and 
Spirit. 

“As to the Latins, it is said that, when Hosius 
came to Alexandria before the Nicene Council, he 
was desirous that some explanation should be made 
about the Hypostasis; though nothing was settled 
in consequence. But, soon after the Council of 
Sardica, an addition was made to its confession, which 
inThcodorot runs as follows: ‘ Whereas tbo'hcreticB 
maintain that the Hypostases of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, are distinct and separate, we declare 
that according to the Catholic faith there is hut one 
Hypostasis, (which they call Ousia,) of the Three; 
and the Hypostasis of the Son is the same as the 
Father.” 

Both parties having fully explained their views to 
the council, it was found they were agreed in point 
of doctrine, but differed only about the grammatical 
meaning of a word, and tbe council oaue to the 
unanimous decision, that such expressions were nut 
so desirable or accurate as those of tbe Nicene creed, 
the words of which they promised for the future to 
acquiesce in and to use. 8ee»AKiANB. # 

PERTH (Articles op). See Articles sop 
Perth. 

PERUN, the god of thunder among the ancient 
Slavonians. His image was made of wood, with a 
head of silver, and golden whiskers. “The Sla¬ 
vonians.” aays Procopius, in bis work ‘De Bello 


Gothico,’ “ worship one God, the maker of the thun¬ 
der, whom they acknowledge the only Lord of the 
universe, and to whom they offer cattle, and differ¬ 
ent kinds of victims.” Perun, then, was the chief 
deity of the Slavonians. 

l'ERUNATK’LE*, a goddess among the ancient 
Lithuanians, who was at once the mother and the 
wife of Pkkun (which see). 

PESSOri, a small black stone which held the place 
of a statue in the tcmplo of CyMit, the great goddess 
of the Phrygians. It was probably an aerolite, hav 
ing been represented as fallen from heaven. 

PETALUM, the golden plate which the Jewish 
hujh-priest wore upon his forehead. 

PETKR'H (St.) DAY, a festival observed by tho 
Cbureli of Home on the ‘2‘Jth of Juno, iu honour of 
the Apostle Peter. The Greek Church keep a fes¬ 
tival on tho same day in honour of both the apos¬ 
tles, Peter and Paul. 

PETER-PENCE, an annual tribute of one penny 
paid at Home out of ovory family, at the festival of 
St. Peter. It was regularly paid in England from 
the time of tho Saxon kings till the reign of Hen¬ 
ry VIII., when it was enacted, that henceforth no 
person shall pay any pensions, Peter-Ponce, or other 
impositions, to the use of tho bishop and tho sou of 
Rome. 

PETROBRUSIANS, a Christian sect which arose 
in tho twelfth century iu tho south of France, de¬ 
riving its name front Peter de Bruys, who, tlumgli 
deposed front the priesthood, continued to propagate 
his peculiar opinions. Ilu was violently opposed to 
infant-baptism, the mass, and celibacy; ho burned 
the crosses, and called upon bis followers to destroy 
the churches, seeing God is not confined to tomples 
made with the. hands of irieu. It lias also been main 
tained that he denied Romish (ransiihstniitintion, and 
held the bread and wine in the. Lord's Supper to Ixi 
signs or symbols. Ho is, moreover, alleged to have 
taught that the oblations, prayers, anil good works of 
the living do not profit the dead. The founder of 
this sect laboured chiefly in Languedoc and Provence, 
and after having preached for twenty years against 
the errors of the dominant church, 1m was burned 
by an infuriated mob at fit. Giles, in A. n. 1130. 
After the death of Peter dc Bruys, his opinions con¬ 
tinued to be promulgated by his successor Henry, 
whose followers received the name of Hkkiucians 
( which see). 

PKTROJOANN1TES, a small sect which origi¬ 
nated in the twelfth century, named from their leader 
Peter Joanuis, who principally opposed the doctrine 
maintained by the dominant church, that grace is 
conferred in baptism. 

PETZELIANS, or Possc/ikuans, a modem 
sect of a politico-religious character, who derived 
their name from a priest of Breunau, called Petrel, or 
Poeschel. They held the natural and legal equality 
of all human beings, and maintained that they have 
a continual and inalienable property in the earth, and 
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ts natural productions. Their enemies charged 
them with offering human sacrifices, particularly on 
Good Friday. Congregations belonging to this sect 
are said to have existed in Upper Austria, but by 
the interference of the public authorities they have 
been dispersed. 

PJ1 AETIION (Gr. the shining), a Homeric epi¬ 
thet or surname of Heliob (which see), but ho is 
generally regarded as the son of lfelioa. On one 
occasion he is said to have asked from his father 
permission to drive iho chariot of the sun across the 
heavens; and being unable to restrain the horses, he 
was thrown so near the earth as almost to scorch it. 
From this time, according to mythology, dates the 
black colour of the inhabitants of tiie tropics. For 
this raHh adventure Zeus killed him with a flash of 
lightning, nnd be fell down into flic river Po,—a myth 
which probably originated in the circumstance, that 
the Greeks received the amber from the Baltic 
through the medium of the Venetians, who dwelt 
near the mouths of the Po. His sisters were changed 
into poplars, nnd their tears into amber. 

PHAGESIA (from Gr. phogein, to cat), a portion 
of the festivals of the Dionyaia in ancient Greece, 
which was devoted to indulgence in eating and drink¬ 
ing in honour of Dionysus. 

PlIAhLOPlIOlll (Gr. phallos, the phallus, and 
phrro, to curvy), the bearers of the snored Phallua in 
the Dionyaia of the ancient Greeks. 

PHALLUS, the symbol of the fertility of nature 
among the ancient Greeks. It was carried in the 
processions of the Dionyaia, and men disguised as 
womon, called llla/phallni, followed immediately be¬ 
hind it. The 1'ha/lm, which was called among the 
Romans /aannttin, was often used by that people ns 
an nmulut hung round the necks of children to avert 
evil influences. The Satyrim siym of Pliny proba¬ 
bly roferred to the Phallus , and he says that tlieso 
were placed in gardens, and on hearths, to protect 
against the fascinations of the envious. From Pol¬ 
lux, also, we learn that smiths were accustomed to 
place figures of the Phallus before their forges for 
the sumo purpose. This symbol, which revolts us 
by its indecency, conveyed to the ancient Heathens, 
as the Lingam docs to tiie modern Hindus, a pro¬ 
found and sacred meaning. 

The reverenco entertained for this emblem of fer¬ 
tility was probably introduced into Greece from 
Egypt, along with the mysteries of Osiris. It is the 
opinion of Stuhr that the worship of the Lmgarn, 
which is identical with that of tho Phallus, origi¬ 
nated After the Christian era, and arose from the 
powerful influence exerted upon India by Western 
Asia. Tho Hindus wrap up an image of the Lingam 
along with the bodies of their dead, implying, doubt¬ 
less, the immortal life which is in man, and which 
death canuot destroy. The Greeks, also, expressed 
proliably the Bame idea when they alleged that 
Dionysus had placed the Phallus at tiie gates of 
llades. Diodorus Siculus, referring to the venera¬ 


tion in which the Phallus was held among tiie Greek 4 
tells us that by this they would signify their grati¬ 
tude to God for the populousness of their country. 
Herodotus alleges, that the reason of the Egyptian 
observances connected with the Phallus was a sacred 
mystery. 

PHANES, a mystic deity in the system of the 
Orphics, who is said to have sprung from the mun¬ 
dane egg, and to have been the father of the gods, 
and the former of men. 

PHANTASIASTjE. See Docktje. 

PHARISEES, a powerful sect among the ancient 
Jews. The precise date of their origin has not been 
accurately ascertained, but the most general belief 
is, that they arose in the time of the wars of the 
Maccabees, about n. c. 300. The first writer by 
whom they are mentioned is Josephus, who speaks 
of them as existing under Ilyrcauus about B. c. 130, 
and even then in great favour among the Jews. 
Their name ib usually supposed to have been de¬ 
rived from tho Hebrew word pharash, to separate, 
because they were regarded as separate and dis¬ 
tinguished from all others by their extraordinary 
pretensions to pioty. They were remarkably strict 
in their literal observance of the law of Moses. Their 
religious life consisted only in outward forms, which 
they observed from no higher principle than to be 
seen of men. lienee they prayed in tiie comers ol 
tiie streets, and distributed tlieir alms in the most 
public places. And as our blessed Lord said, “ Verily 
they have their reward." So highly were they, in 
common with the Scribes, held in estimation by the 
people, that it was a current saying, that if only two 
men were to enter heaven, the one would be a Scribe 
and the other ft Pharisee. “ The Pharisees,” says 
Nemtder, “stood at the summit of legal Judaism. 
They fenced round the Mosaic law with a multitude 
of so-cailcd ‘ hedge*,' whereby its precepts were to 
be guarded against every possible infringement. 
Thus it came about, that under this pretext many 
new statutes were added by them, particularly to 
the ritual portion of the law. These they contrived, 
by an arbitrary method of interpretation,—a method 
which in fart tortured the letter and in part wot 
allegorical,—to find in the Pentateuch; appealing 
at the same time to an oral tradition, as furnishing 
both the key to right exposition, and the authority 
for tlieir doctrines. They were venerated by the 
people as the holy men, and stood at the head of 
the hierarchy*. An asceticism, alien to the original 
Hebrew spirit, but easily capable of entering into 
union with the legal sectarianism at its most extra¬ 
vagant pitch, was wrought by them into a system. 
We find among them a great deal that is similar to 
the evangelical counsels, and to the rules of Mona- 
chism in the later church. On punful ceremonial 
observances they often laid greater stress than on 
good morals. To a rigid austerity in the avoidance 
of every even seeming transgression of ritual pre¬ 
cepts, they united an easy sophistiral casuistry which 
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knew how to excuse many a violation of the moral worthy of death. To thin were added various othet 
law. Besides those who made it their particular bunt- washings, as of cups, and pots, and tables, which 
nesa to interpret the law and its supplemental tradi- came to be established as sacred duties, 
tions, there were among them those, also, who knew The Pharisees thought themselves, and were 
how to introduce into the Old Testament, by allego- thought by others, to be righteous, but our Lord 
rical interpretation, a peculiar Theosophy; and this expressly declared to all his followers, “ Except 
they propagated in their schools; a system which, your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
starting from the development of certain ideas really of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye sliall in no case 
contained in the Old Testament in the germ, had enter into the kingdom of heaven." From this 
grown out of the fusion of those with elements de- |«ssage it is evident, that the righteousness of the 
rived from the Zoroastrian or Parsic system of reli- Pharisees was defective, whether viewed as A Jus- 
gion; and at a later period, after the time of Ga- tifying or a sanctifying righteousness. It was de- 
maliel, with such also as had been derived from fective in various respects: (1.) In its extent, in- 
Platonism. Thus to a ritual and legal tradition asmuch as, instead of reaching to the whole law, 
came to be added a speculative and theosophic one.” it was limited to a few, and these comparatively 
The Pharisees were very numerous, and the mem- unimportant points. Thus "they tithed mint, and 
. bets of the sect belonged to all classes of society, anise, and cummin, but neglected the weightiur 
Such was the esteem in which they were held, and matters of the law, justice, and mercy, and truth." 
the influence which they exerted over the Jews, that (2.) It was defective in the principle from which it 
the Maccabean princes viewed them with jealousy, arose, having regard simply to the outward conduct, 
and even with fear. So highly, indeed, did they without reference to the state of the heart. (3.) it 
pride themselves on their imagined superiority in re- was defective in its end or design, which went no 
ligious knowedgn, that they despised others. Their farther than to bo seen of men. (4.) It wius dofoc- 
numbers and influence were much increased shortly tive in the spirit with which it was performed, which 
before the Christian era, by the controversy which was uniformly a spirit of pride and self-sufficiency, 
arose betweon the two Jewish schools of Wild and lienee their righteousness being thus essentially de- 
Shammai. fective, even their religious duties, actions in them- 

As to the religions doctrines of the Pharisees, we selves good, were entirely vitiated and converted 
learn from Acts xxiii. 8, 9, that they believed in the. into actions totally unacceptable in the. sight of God. 
resurrection of the dend, and in the existence of If they gave alms, they did so in a public and osten- 
augels and spirits; and in these articles of their tatious way, selecting the synagogues and the streets 
creed they differed from the Sadiluctett. But Jose- as the most public places for discharging this most 
phus informs us, that while they undoubtedly ho- important Christian duty. When they prayed, it 
lieved in the immortality of the soul, they taught the was not in the privacy of the closet, but in the open 
doctrine of its transmigration into other human ho- high ways, amid passing crowds of observers. On 
dies, not, however, as in the Pythagorean system of the days set apart for fasting, the Pharisee might hi 1 
philosophy, into the bodies of inferior animals. And seen clothed in the. meanest dress, with his head and 
even the transmigration of the Pharisees was not the face covered with ashes, his head hanging down like 
destiny of the whole race of man, hut was allotted a bulrush, and his face fixed upon the ground, wish- 
I only to the righteous after having been rewarded for mg to convey, by his whole aspect and demeanour, 
a time in a separate state. The wicked, on the other that his soul was weighed down to the dust because 
hand, were believed to pass away into everlasting of sin. In their every action, in short, tho Pharisees 
punishment; and if they ever re-appeared on earth were actuated by the all-engrossing desire to “ have 
it was to afflict men with epilepsy, lunacy* and other glory of men." 

similar diseases. The Pharisees are said by some The Pharisees, though agreed in general points ol 
writers to have believed in Fate, but it is difficult to doctrine among themselves, were nevertheless di- 
reeoncile this notion with the statements of Josephus, vided into several brunches or stdidi virions. Both 
who alleges that they Agreed with the Eatcnes in the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud* speak ol 
holding absolute predestination, while at the same seven different kinds of Pharisees, of which two ap- 
time they agreed with the Sadduce&rin holding the pear to bo alluded to, though not mentioned by 
doctrine of the free-will of man. The grand fuuda- name, in the New Testament. Thus in Matt, xxiii. 
mental error of this great Jewish sect, however, was 8,14, we may perceive an obvious allusion to the 
their placing oral tradition on a level in point of Shechcmite Pharisees, or those who joined the sect 
authority with the written revelation; or rather in from no other motive than self-interest and the love 
many eases they exalted it above the Bible, actually of gain. In Luke xviii, 18. also there appears to be 
“ making the Word of God,” as our Saviour declares, a decided reference to another sect of Pharisees who 
"of none effect by their traditions." Thus tho wash- observed a strict moral discipline, and were ready to 
mg of hands before meals was made a religions duty, perform every duty. Besides these two classes or 
and the Pharisees went so far as to teach that the divisions there was the Dashing Pharisee, as he was 
omission of this ablation was a flagrant crime, and termed, who walked with apparent humility, moving 
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slowly, with the heel of one fool touching the great 
too of the other; nor did he lift his feet from tho 
ground so that his toes were dashed against the 
stones. There was also tho Bleeding Pharisee, that 
shut his eyes when he walked abroad to avoid the 
sight of women, and would press himself against the 
wall that he might not touch those that passed by, 
thus hurting his feet and making them bleed. The 
Talmuds speak of the Pharisee of tho Mortar, who 
wore a loose coat in the shape of a mortar, with the 
mouth turned downwards; or as others say, he wore 
a hat resembling a deep mortar, so that he could not 
look upward nor on either side, but only downward 
or straight forward. In addition to these we have 
the Pharisee from Love, who obeyed tho law from 
love of virtue, and the Pharisee from Fear, who 
obeyed from fear of punishment; the one observing 
the positive and the other the negative command¬ 
ments. It appears women also sometimes voluntarily 
joined the sect of the Pharisees. 

I’ilAUMACIDES, an appellation signifying sor¬ 
ceresses or witches, which was given by tho Thebans 
to tlioao who delayed the birth of Heracles. 

PHARMACY, n mime applied to the arts of the 
magician and enchanter, in the early ages of the 
Christian church. The council of Ancyra forbids 
pharmacy, that is the magical art of inventing and 
preparing medicaments to do mischief; and five 
years’ punnnee is there appointed for any one that 
receives a magician into his house for that purpose. 
Basil's canons condemn it under tho same character 
of pharmacy or witchcraft, and assigns thirty years' 
penance to it. Tertullian plainly assorts that never 
did a magician or enchanter escape unpunished in 
the church. Those who practised the magical art 
were sometimes termed pharmaci, und their magical 
potions jduirmaca. 

FIIAIiYGAiA, a surname of If era, derived from 
the name of a town in Locris, where site was wor¬ 
shipped. 

P11KLONION, a cloak which in the Greek 
church corresponds to the chasuble in the Latin 
church. This ecclesiastical vestment is worn by the 
priests, and that worn by the patriarch is embellished 
with triangles and crosses. This is supposed to 
have been the sort of garment which Paul left at 
Troas, and his anxiety for its restoration is to be at¬ 
tributed, we are told, to its sanctity as an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal robe. 

PI I EREPHATTA. See Persephone. 

PI11ALA. See Canthabus. 

P11IDITIA. See Charistia. 

PHILADELPHIAN ASSOCIATION, a sect of 
Mystics which arose in the seventeenth century. It 
was founded by Pordage, a Royalist clergyman in 
England, who took to medicine under tho Protec¬ 
torate. This visionary was a great student and ad¬ 
mirer of Jacob Belimcn; but unlike bis master, an 
inveterate spirit-seer. He attracted a number of 
followers, to whom lie gave the name of the Phila¬ 


delphian Association, and who professed to have seen 
apparitions of angels and devils in broad daylight, 
every day for nearly a month. One of the most con¬ 
spicuous members of this association was Jane Leads 
or Leadley, a widow of good family from Norfolk, 
who, having retired from the world, gave herself up to 
the study of the works of Behmen. She professed 
to hold intercourse with spirits, and committed her 
revelations to writing, printing them at her own ex¬ 
pense. She died in 1704, in her eighty-first year. 
Pordage died a few years before her, but he is 
said to have previously combined with Mrs. Leads 
in forming the Philadelphian Association in 1697. 
This remarkable woman, whose writings occupy 
eight volumes, carried to its practical extreme the 
Paracelsian doctrine concerning the magical power 
of faith. It was by union with the divine will, 
she alleged, that the ancient believers wrought 
their miracles, and that faith can do miracles still; 
the will of the soul wholly surrendered to God be¬ 
comes a resistless power throughout the universe. 
Had any considerable number of men a faith so 
strong, rebellious nature would be subdued and 
Paradise restored. The one grand desideratum in 
the view of the Philadelphian Association was, that 
the soul of man should be committed to the internal 
teacher to be moulded, guided, and governed by him 
to the total neglect of all other doctrines, precepts, 
and opinions. This the members believed was tho 
case with themselves, and that they were the only 
church of Christ upon the earth in which the Holy 
Spirit resided and reigned. They seem also to have 
maintained the doctrine of universal salvation, and 
the final restoration of all fallen intelligences. The 
sect, which was short-lived, embraced while it lasted 
a considerable number of members, drawn not only 
from the illiterate, but even from the well-informed 
classes in England. A small body of Philadelphians 
existed for a short time also in Holland. 

PHILADELPHIAN UNIVEliSALISTS. See 
Universausts. 

PJIILALETHES. These lovers of truth, as 
thoir name implies, were a sect of infidels which 
arose at 4viel, in Germany, about 1847, and who 
wished to ignore Christianity altogether, and to use 
only the most general forms of piety. 

PHILIP (St.) and JAMES’S (St.) DAY, a 
festival observed in memory of the apostles Philip 
and James tho less, on the 1st of May. In the 
Greek churcRthe festival of St. Philip is kept on 
the 14th of November. 

PIIILIPP1STS. See Adiafhoribtb. 

PHILISTINES (Religion of the Ancient). 
This people are alleged to have descended front 
Mezrann, the second son of Ham, and to have origi¬ 
nally inhabited tho north-eastern portion of Egypt. 
At an early period they seem to have emigrated to 
Canaan, where, having dispossessed the Avites, they 
took possession of a small portion of territory in the 
south-west. Tliis land of the Philistines was divided 
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in the days of Joshua into* five lordships or princi¬ 
palities, namely, Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, Gath, aud 
Ekron. The period at which they settled in Canaan 
has not been ascertained, but they had probably 
been located there a considerable time before Abra¬ 
ham appeared in their country. In their aboriginal 
state, and even in the days of Abraham and Isaac, 
they were evidently worshippers of the true God. 
Afterwards, however, they fell into gross idolatry, 
and became inveterate and irreconcilable enemies of 
the Israelites. Each of the five principal cities 
seems to have had its own favourite idol. Their 
chief god was Dagon, worshipped at Gaza aud other 
cities on their coast. To him they ascribed the in¬ 
vention of bread-corn or of agriculture, as his name 
imports. He is said to have been identical with the 
Syrian goddess Derceto. As Dagon was the greatest 
and the most ancient of tho Philistine deities, so lie 
seems to have lasted longer than all the others, being 
mentioned in 1 Mac. *., and thus evidently existing 
at a late period of the Jewish history. Next to Da¬ 
gon in importance was Baulzcbub, tho god of Ekron, 
who is Btyled the lord of dies. Another deity wor¬ 
shipped by the Philistines was Ashterotli or Astartc, 
a goddess having the head of a horned heifer. Kite 
is mentioned as the last idol worshipped l>y the Jews. 
Thus in Jer. xliv. 17. we read, “ But we will certainly 
do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own 
mouth, to bum incenso unto the gneen of heaven, 
and to pour out drink offerings unto her, as wo have 
done, we, and our fathers, our kings, and our princes, 
in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusa¬ 
lem : for then had we plenty of victuals, aud were 
well, and saw no evil." 

PHILOPOFTCH1NS, a sect of Dissenters from 
the Rtmo- Greek church, who are remarkable for 
their abstemiousness. Their ministers are trained 
to the sacred office from their boyhood, not being 
allowed to touch animal food, or to taste strong 
drink, and they are dootned throughout life to celi¬ 
bacy. The members of this sect fast on Wednesday, 
because it was the day on which Jesus was betrayed; 
and on Friday, as being the day on which he was 
crucified. They celebrate three extraordinary fasts; 
the first, before Easter, lasts throughout seven weeks; 
the second, up to the commencement of August, 
fifteen days; and the third, before Christmas, Bix 
weeks. They drink no wine except on special oc- 
CMions. They decline to take an oath, but simply 
one the words, “ Yes, yes, in truth,” ftith a peculiar 
gators of the hand. Many of them limit their food 
tv milk and vegetables. 

i^lPHILOPONISTS, a sect which arose in the sixth 
century, deriving its name frqm one of its warmest 
supporters, John Philoponus, an Alexandrian phi¬ 
losopher and grammarian of the highest reputation. 
They wen Tritheuti, maintaining that in God there 
ate three natures as well as persons, absolutely equal 
in all respects, and joined together by no essence 
•annum to all. This sect believed also, in opposi¬ 


tion to the Commit* s, that the form os well as the 
matter of all bodies was corrupt, and that both, 
therefore, were to be restored in the resurrection. 

i’ll 1 LOSAHC.E (Gr. phileo, to love, and tone, 
flesh), a term of reproach used by tho OrigenkU in 
reference to the orthodox as believers in the resur¬ 
rection of the body. 

PI 11 LOsSOPlllKTS. Sec Ilmtminati. 

Pill LOTH El A (Gr. phileo, to love, and Theos, 
God), a term sometimes applied by ancient Christian 
writers to the monastic life, because those who em¬ 
braced that life professed to renounce all for the 
love of God. Hence Theodoret entitles one of his 
books ‘ l’hilolheus,' because it contains tho lives of 
the most famous ascetics of his time. 

I’lILEGETllON, a river in the infernal regions, 
according to the system of ancient Heathenism. It 
was one of tho four rivers which the dead must cross 
before finding admission to tho realms of Orcua. 
See llEt.r.. 

PIlOBETOIt, an attendant on Somnue, the god 
of sleep, in the ancient Heathen mythology. It was 
his office to suggest to tho mind images of animated 
beings, and in this capacity ho is mentioned by Ovid 
in his 1 Metamorphoses.’ 

I’lIOBUS, the personification of Fear among the 
ancient Greeks. lie is stud to have been tho son of 
Ares aud Cytlicreia, and a constant attendant upon 
his father. lie was worshipped by the Itomaus un¬ 
der the name of Metus. 

PIICENICIANS (Keuoion of the Ancient). 
This people arc generally admitted to have been 
Canaanites by descont, and must originally have had 
a knowledge of tho (rue God. I n course of time, how¬ 
ever, they degenerated into a blind idolatry. Tbe 
chief of their deities, as we learn from a fragment of 
tSanchoniallion, preserved by Eusebius, was liaalmm- 
in, or the lord of heaven. Tho same name is found 
also in the comedies of Plautus as a l’liiwiician deity. 
The prophets ami priests connected with the service 
of this god appear to have been numerous. Thus wo 
read that 450 of them were fed at Jezebel's table. 
They conducted their idolatrous worship not only 
with burnt-offerings aud saeriticcs, but with dances 
and gesticulations, by which they wrought them¬ 
selves up to a high state of madness, in the midst of 
which they cut themselves with knives and lancets. 
Herodotus supposes the Phoenicians to have been 
circumcised, but Josephus asserts that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Jews, none of the tuitions of Palestinav 
and Syria used that religious rite. 

PHOENIX, a fabulous bird among the ancient 
Egyptians. It had the size aud shape of an eagle, 
which appeared, it was alleged, on the return of cer¬ 
tain astronomical periods, supposed to correspond to 
certain phases in the life of nations. This hierogly¬ 
phic] bird is represented as perched upon the hand 
of Hercules. “A star,” says Mr. Gross, 11 the em¬ 
blem of Sirius, and a balance, significant of tbe ram¬ 
mer solstice, defined and illustrated, its symbolical 
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importance. It* head is ornamented with a tuft of 
feathers; its wings, according to Herodotus, are 
partly of a gold, and partly of a ruby colour; and its 
form and size perfectly correspond to the contour 
and dimensions of the bird of heaven—the eagle: it 
is also recognized in the form of a winged genius in 
human shape. This emphatically astronomical bird, 
at the expiration of the great Sirius year, comprising 
a period of fourteen hundred and sixty-one years, 
used regularly to come from the East, we arc told, 
hearing the ashes of its defunct sire, and depositing 
them in the temple of the sun at Heliopolis; that is, 
a new cycle of Sirial time commenced or succeeded 
the old I It is further to be obaervod that at the 
termination of the fourteen hundred and sixty-one 
years, and at the timd of the new moon during the 
summer solstice, the fixed agrarian and the vague 
ecclesiastical year of the Egyptians, exactly coin¬ 
cided. This event tilled all Egypt with unbounded 
joy, and attested tho perfection mid triumph of the 
astronomical scieoco of the priests, especially the 
most erudite among them—those of Heliopolis. Ow¬ 
ing to the facts before ns, the phoenix was a leading 
type of the resurrection among the ancients, and re¬ 
garded emphatically as the bird of time.” The 
pfumh) was said to revive from its ashes after hav¬ 
ing voluntarily built for itself a funeral pile on which 
it was consumed. This is supposed by Bougemont 
to be a myth representing that the present world 
must perish by fire only to revive in a new existence. 
The East is full of fables resembling the pfuenix. 
Thus the Simorg of the ancient, t’ersinns is said to 
have witnessed twelve catastrophes, and may yet see 
many more. It has built its nest on Mount Kuf, and 
perched upon tho branches of tho Gogunl, or tree of 
life, it predicts good and evil to mortals. Similar 
legends are to be found connected witli the ltokh of 
the Arabians and the Smernla of the Hindus. The 
Jews also have their sacred bird Tsits. 

PHONASCUS, a name given in the ancient Chris¬ 
tian Church to the individual who acted as pre¬ 
centor, oi led the psalmody in divine service. This 
appellation seems to have been first used in the 
fourth contury, and is still employed in the Greek 
Church. 

PHOBCUS, or Phokcys, a Homeric sea-god, to 
whom a harbour in Ithaca was dedicated. He is 
stud to have been the son of Pontus and Go, and to 
nave boen the father, by his sister Ceto, of the Gor¬ 
dons, the Hesperian dragon and the Heaperides. By 
Hecate he was the father of Scylla. 

PHOSPHOBUS (Gr. light-bringer), a surname of 
Artemis, Eos, and Hecate. This was, also the name 
given by the Greek poets to the planet Venus when 
it appeared in the morning before sunrise. 

P110S and FHOTISMA (Gr. light and illumina¬ 
tion), the names generally applied in the ancient 
Christian Church to baptism, from the gnat bless- 
ugs supposed to arise from it. 

FUOTA (Hauia), the Holy Lights, a term an* 


cicntly used to denote the festival of Epiphany, ns 
being commemorative of our Saviour’s baptism. 

PH0TIN1ANS, a heretical sect which arose in 
the fourth century, deriving its origin and name from 
Photinuif, bishop of Sirmium, who taught the most 
erroneous opinions concerning God. His views are 
thus stated by Walch: “ Phutinus had (1.) erroneous 
views of the Trinity. On this subject be taught 
thus:—The Holy Scriptures speak indeed of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit: but we are to 
understand by tlicm only one person, who in Scrip¬ 
ture is called the Father. What the Scriptures call 
the Word of God is by no means a substance or a 
person, still less is it a person begotten by the Fa¬ 
ther and therefore called the Son. For with God 
there can be no generation, and of course he can 
have no Son. Neither is the W r ord that person who 
made the world, but the Word is properly the un 
derstanding of God, which comprehends the designs 
of God in all his external operations and is therefore 
called tiod. The Holy Spirit also is not a person 
but an attribute of God. Hence followed (2.) er¬ 
roneous ideas of the persou of Christ. He main - 
tained that Jesus Christ was a mere man, that before 
his birth he had no existence except in the divine 
foreknowledge, and that he began to be when he was 
bora of Mary by the Holy Spirit. Yet he received 
the special influences of divine power whereby he 
wrought miracles. This is the indwelling of the 
word. On account of these excellent gills and his 
perfect virtue, God took this man into the place of a 
son, and therefore he is called the Son of God and 
also God. Therefore it must be said that the Son of 
God had a beginning." The errors of Pholinus and 
his followers were condemned by the council oi 
Milan, and also by that of Sirmium, A. d. 351. lie 
was in consequence deprived of office and sent into 
banishment; whereupon he appealed to the emperor, 
who allowed him to defend his doctrines publicly. 
Basil, bishop of Ancyra, was appointed to dispute 
with him, and a formal discussion took place, when 
the victory was decided to be on the side of Basil, 
and the sentence pronounced upon Photinus was 
confirmed.* He died in exile in A. d. 372. 

PII0T1SMA. See Pnos. 

FHOTISTERION, a place of illumination, being 
a term frequently used in tbe ancient Christian 
Church, to denote the Baptistery as the place of bap¬ 
tism, that ordinance being supposed to be attended 
with a divine illumination of the soul. This name 
might also be used for another reason, namely, 
because baptisteries were the plaoes in which instruc¬ 
tion was communicated previous to baptism, the cate¬ 
chumens bring there taught the creed sod instructed 
in the fast rudiments of the Christian faith. 

PHOTIZOMENOI (Gr. enlightened), a term fre¬ 
quently need among the early Christians to denote 
the baptised, ss being instructed in the mysteries of 
the Christian religion. 

PHB0NTISTEB1A, a name applied in ancient 
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time* to denote nwnasteria, as being places of edu¬ 
cation and schools of learning. Baptisteries were 
also called occasionally by this name, the catechu¬ 
mens being there educated in religious truth. 

PHRYGIANS (Religion of the Ancient). 
This people, who inhabited a province of Asia Minor, 
were anciently reputed to have been the inventors of 
augury, and other kinds of divination, ami were re¬ 
garded as the most superstitious of ail the Asiatic 
nations. They had many idols, but the goddess Cy- 
bele seems to have been their principal duity, who was 
regarded as the great mother of the gods. At stated 
times they carried her image through the streets, 
dancing round it, and after liaving, with violent ges¬ 
ticulations, wrought themselves into a frenzied slate, 
they cut and wounded their bodies in commemora¬ 
tion of the grief which CtjMe felt on the death of 
her beloved son Attis. The same event was cele¬ 
brated annually by wrapping a pine-tree in wool, 
and carrying it with great solemnity to the temple 
of the goddess, the priests who conveyed it thither 
being crowned with violets, which were supposed to 
have sprung from the blood of Attis. The priests 
were not allowed to drink wine, or to eat bread, and 
after their death they were placed in a stone ten 
cubits high. It scetns quite plain, from the slight 
sketch we have given of the worship of Cyhcle by 
the Phrygians, that some elements of the worship of 
Dmnyttw had come to be mixed up with those of the 
worship of the Phrygian mother of the gods. Cy- 
Itele is so generally found on the coins of Phrygia, 
that her worship seems to have been universal in 
that country. There were, doubtless, many other 
deities worshipped in Phrygia, but these were re¬ 
garded as completely subordinate to the great god¬ 
dess of the earth. 

PHTH A, or Ptaii, the supreme god of the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, in the first four dynasties or sue - 
cessions of kings, extending to about 321 years. 
This god, however, seems, in later times^ to, have 
been degraded from his high position, and become a 
secondary god. No image of this, nor indeed of any 
Other god or goddess, is found upon the ipost ancient 
Egyptian monuments. The worship of FhtluJi pass¬ 
ed from Egypt into Greece, and was altered into 
ffq>hwtu»: " When in later times,” says Mr. Os- 
burn, in his * Religions of the World,’ “ pictures and 
tmagee of the gods made their appearance on the 
remains of ancient Egypt, Ptah was Represented as a 
tall youth, with handsome features and a green com¬ 
plexion, denoting the swarthy, sallow hue which the 
burning sun of Africa had already impressed upon 
the skins of Phut and his descendants. He was 
swathed in white linen like s*mummy, to denote tliat 
he had been dead, but bis hands had burst through 
the cerements, and grasped many symbols, to denote 
that he has risen again. This god will be found the 
son of many divine parents, according to the later 
fablingS, both of the monuments and of the Greek 
authors; most of them prompted .by political mo¬ 


tives ; but on monuments of all epochs the image of 
l’tuh of Memphis is enclosed in a slu-ine, to denote 
that he claimed affinity with no other god, and that 
his real parentage was unknown or forgotten.” 

l’HTIlARTOLATRdE (Or. pMartos, corrupti¬ 
ble, and hitrcuo, to worship), a term of reproach ap¬ 
plied to the Skvkiuanb (which see), in the sixth 
century, who maintained that Christ's body was cor¬ 
ruptible of itself, but by reason of the Godhead 
dwelling in it waR never corrupted. See CttF.ATI- 
cor.jK. 

I’ll (TNI) AITKS. See Bogomiles. 

PHYLACTERY. This word, which in Greek is 
pliylaeterion, denotes literally a preservative or pro- 
lection, and hence is used to denote an amulet, which 
is supposed to preserve from unseen evils. Among 
the Jews, however, the phylactery was a slip of 
{tarclunent. in which was written some text of Scrip¬ 
ture. This was, and is still, worn by the more de¬ 
vout Jews on the forehead and left arm while at 
prayer, in literal obedience to the commund in Exod. 
xiii. 16, “And it shall be for a token upon tliine 
hand, and for frontlets between thine eyes: for by 
strength of hand the Lord brought us forth out ol 
Egypt;” and Deut. vi. 6—9, “And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall bo in thinu 
heart: and thou shaft teach them dilige.ntly unto thy ! 
children, and shaft talk of them when thou sittest j | 

in thine house, and when thou wnlkest by the way. { 1 

and when thou best down, and when thou risest up. j 
And thou shaft hind them for a sign upon thine I 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou shaft write them upon the posts ot 
thy bouse, and on thy gates.” These passages arc 
explained by the Rabbit;,s as requiring schedules with 
some portions of Scripture to ho affixed to the door 
posts, and certain signs, tokens, arid frontlets, to be 
fastened to the hand or arm, and between the eyes. 

The phylacteries of the Jews, called in the Tal¬ 
mud Ttphillin , arc of (wo kinds, those designed for 
the head and those for the hand or arm. Mr. Allen, in ' 
his ‘ Modem Judaism,’ thus describes both these spe- ] 
cies of phylactery: “ The Tcphilliu for the head are > 
made of a piece of skin, or leather manufactured j 
from the skin, of some clean animal; well soaked and 
stretched on a block cut for the purpose, sewed to¬ 
gether while wet, and left on the block till it is dried 
and stiffened into the requisite form. When taken 
off, it. forms a leathern box, of equal length and! 
breadth, and nearly equal depth; divided by partr- j ““ ‘ 
tiotis into four compartments; and having impressed ; j 
on one side of it, the letter shin, and on the other 
side a character resembling that letter, only having 
four points or heads, as the letter $km has three. 

This box is sewed to a thick skin, broader than the ’ 
square of the box: of tliis skin Is formed a loop, 
through which paws a thong, with which the to¬ 
phi llin arc fastened to the head. 

“ in the four compartments are enclosed fotg 
sages of the law, written on parchffittt£«jf$'' '" 
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folded. Theiie parchments are commonly bound with 
some pure and well-washed hairs of a calf or cow, 
generally pulled from the tail; and the ends come 
out boyond the outer skin, to indicate that the sche¬ 
dules within are rightly made. But that skin is 
sewed and fastened together with very fine and dean 
strings or cords, made from the sinews of a calf, cow, 
or bull; or, if none of those be at hand, with soft 
and thin thongs or ligaments, cut out of a calf skin. 

“ Through the loop of the box passes a long lea¬ 
ther strap, which ought to be black on the outside, 
and inside of any colour except red. With this strap 
the tephillin arc bound to the head, so that the little 
box, including the parchments, rests on the forehead, 
below tho hair, between the eyes, against the peri¬ 
cranium; that the divine precepts may be fixed in 
the brain, which is supposed to contain the organs of 
thought and to Ims the seat of the soul; that there 
may bo more sanctity in prayer; and that tho com¬ 
mandments of God may at the same time bo con¬ 
firmed and better observed. The strap is fastened, 
on the back part of the head, with a knot tied in such 
a manner as is said to resemble the letter daleth : 
the ends of the strap pass over the shoulders, and 
hong down over each breast. 

“The Tephillin for the arm, or, as they arc fre¬ 
quently denominated, tho Tephillin for the hand, are 
made of a piece of skin or leather, similar to that 
used in the tephillin for tho head, and fastened to¬ 
gether in the same manner; except that, being with¬ 
out any partitions, it has only one cavity; nor is the 
letter thin impressed upon it. The same four pas¬ 
sages of Scripture are written on parchment, and en¬ 
closed in a hollow piece of Bkiu like the finger of a 
glove, which is put into tiio box and sewed to the 
thick leather of which it consists. 

“This little box is placed on the left arm, near 
the elbow, and fastened by a lcathor strap, with a 
noose, to the naked skin, on the inner part of the 
unn; so that when the arm is bent, the tephillin may 
touch the flesh of it, and may also stand near the 
heart, for the fulfilment of the precept, 'Ye shall lay 
up these words In your heart:’ and that the heart, 
looking upon them, may be abstracted from all cor¬ 
rupt affections and desires, and drawn out into greater 
fervency of prayer. The strap is twisted several 
times about the arm, and then three times round tiie 
middle finger; by some, three times round three of 
the fingers: and on the end of it is made the letter 

S od” 

The four sections or paragraphs of the law written 
m the phylacteries are as follows: (1.) Deut. vi. 4—6. 
a 2.) Deut. xi. 13—21 (3.) Exod. xiii. 1—10. (4.) 

fexod. xiii. 11—16. These passages in the case of 
phylacteries for the head are written on four separate 
pieces of parchment, in the ease of phylacteries for 
the arm they must be all on one piece in four dis¬ 
tinct columns. The ink used must be made of galls. 
The letters must be distinct and separate ; written 
With the right hand. Each section of SctuUnre mtut 


be written in four lines, and distinct regulations are 
hud down aa to the words with which the respective 
lines are to begin. Before the schedules are put 
into the box, they are to be carefully read three times 
over. Every male Jew, when he readies the age of 
thirteen years aud a day, is considered as now per¬ 
sonalty responsible for his actions, and - for the first 
time he assumes tho phylacteries. Tit* mode in 
which the Modern .Tews put them on is thus described 
by a writor on the customs and manners of that sin¬ 
gular people: “They first take the phylactery fgr 
the arm, and having placed it on that part or the 
left arm which is opposite to the heart, say the fol¬ 
lowing grace: 'Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, our God, 
King of the Universe 1 who hath sanctified us with 
Ids commandments, aud commanded us to say the 
Tephillin,’ They then instantly, by means of a lea¬ 
ther thong which runs through a loop of tlic case 
like a noose, fasten it on the arm that it may not slip 
from thence. They then take the phylactery for 
the head, aud saying the following, ‘Blessed ait 
thou, 0 Lord, our God, King of the Universe 1 who 
hath so sanctified us with Ins commandments, ami 
commanded us the commandment of the Tephillin,' 
place the case on tho forehead on that part when 
the hair begins to grow, and fasten it by means of a 
leather thong, which runs through the loop, is car¬ 
ried round the head, and tied behind, where it re¬ 
mains in that position; observing also, at the same 
time, tlrnt it is placed exactly between the eyes. All 
this is understood by tho commandment in the Law : 
‘ Aud thou shall bind them for a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall bo as frontlets between thine eyes.”' 

Every Jew is bound, when reading the Shmui in 
the morning, and saying the nineteen prayers, to put 
on the phylacteries, lie is not required to wear 
them on the Sabbath and other festivals, the very 
observance of these being regarded as a sufficient 
sign in itself according to Exod. xxxi. 12, 13, “And 
the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou v atsa 
unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily mymab- 
baths ye shall keep: for it is a sign between meahd 
you throughout your generations: that ye may knbw 
that I am the Lord that doth sanctify you.” Leo 
Modena says, that men ought continually to Wear 
the phylacteries for the head, bnt to avoid thesooffs 
of the nations, among whom they live, and ahi&'.'fte- 
cause they regard these as holy things not .to be 
used on every trivia] occasion, they put them cm 
only in the time of prayer. 

Among the ancient Christians pkykuteritt were 
used, not like those of the Jews, but simply amulets 
made of ribands, with a text of Scripture written in 
them, Mid hung about (the neck to cure diseases and 
wild off dangers. This custom it severely censured 
by the ancient canons aod fathers. Thus the council 
of Laodicea condemns clergymen that pretended to 
I make such phylacteries, and orders those who wok 
them to be oast dot of the church. The council or 
Trullo decrees six years 1 penance for such offenders. 
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Chrysostom stamps the use of phylacteries u gross 
idolatry, and threatens to excommunicate every one 
who should practise it. The church, accordingly, 
to root out this superstition, which was unhappily 
too pre«alent,both among Jewish and Pagan con¬ 
vert*, tftgofota ail candidates for baptism, who wore 
p hylacteri es, to renounce the practice altogether. 

PEOTLLOBOLIA (Or. phullon, a leaf, ami baUo, 
to threw), a custom, which existed among the an- 
dentbeathen nations, of throwing flowers and leaves 
on ibe tomba of the doad. Tite Greek was placed 
on b^rfhneral bed as if asleep, wearing a white robe 
ftdd garland, the purple pall half hidden by number¬ 
less chaplets, and so was carried out to his burial 
before the dawn of day. The Romans, deriving the 
custom from the Greeks, covered the bier aud the 
funeral pile with leaves and flowers. It is a not 
unfrequent custom, in various parts of England at 
this d*y, to spread flowers on and around the body 
when committing it to the coffin. In Wales, also, 
when the body is interred, females hasten with their 
aprons full of flowers to plant them on. the grave. 
The practice of connecting flowers with the dead 
seems to have been of great antiquity, for an Egyp¬ 
tian of high rank was wont to be carried to his sepul¬ 
chre in a sarcophagus adorned with the lotus, had 
his tomb decked with wreaths, and his mummy case 
painted with acacia leaves and flowers. The use of 
flowers on such occasions was, no doubt, connected 
with the idea of a life after death. 

PIAJEtlSTS, a Romish order of religious founded 
in A. V. 1G48, by Joseph Calasouat, a Spaniard, then 
I residing at Rome. The monks of this order soon 
became the rivals of the Jesuits as the fathers of 
the religious schools. 

PICARDS, a sect which arose in Flanders about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, deriving their 
jname from one Picard, who taught doctrines some* 

| what resembling those of the Adamites (which 
«§$!'' This sect endeavoured to introduce anuv>g the 
Sujsites a paradisaic state of nature. They are said 
th b#ve held their meetings during the night. They 
gathered a few disciples in Poland, Bohemia, Holland, 
aq&Oven in England, bnt speedily became extinct. 

jeKSTURE-WORSllIl’. See Image-W oitsitip. 
"*ljpOHNUS and PILUMNUS, two brothers in 
^ taeiant Roman mythology, who presided as gods 
bW iqamage. It was customary to prepare a 
oouoh for these deities iu any hous% in which there 
wtt anew-bora child. The first-mentioned god be- 
Stowed open the child health and success in life, 
whiletbe other warded off all dangers from it during 
the t epder years of childhood. 

FlCt®, a deity among tfie ancient Bou*na # who 
to be aeon of Saturn and lather of 
''Ramtjufe- According tie some traditions he was the 
fit«tldi$ of liriy^ Faffing to return the love of 
CXrce She ehoogedhtm into a woodpecker, retaining 
’ stfflthe ' which -pt had p , w e ened 

% hie "' -' ' -<' ■ • 


PIE, the table used in England, before the Refor¬ 
mation, to find put the service belonging to each day. 

PIERIDE3, a surname of the Mums, derived 
from Pieria in Thmee,where they were worshipped. 

PIETAS, a personification of affection and vener¬ 
ation among the ancient Romans. She had a temple 
dedicated to her by Atilius the Duumvir. Thia god¬ 
dess is represented hi the garb of a Roman matron 
throwing inccnso upon an altar, and her symbol is a 
stork feeding her young. ' 

P1ET13TIC CONTROVERSY, a very important 
religious contention, which took place in Germany 
towards the end of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries. It originated hi the 
theological writings and earnest ministerial labours 
of Philip Jacob Spelter, who, proceeding on the . 
principles of Christian experience rather than on 
doctrinal refinements, and finding fault with tho Pro¬ 
testant Church of bis time for its dead faith, know¬ 
ledge without life, forms without spirit, sought ear¬ 
nestly for the renovation of the church, and the 
infusion of truo spiritual life. To accomplish this 
object which he had so much at heart, ho set up pri¬ 
vate religious meetings first in hie own house, and 
afterwards in the church. These, which were termed 
Colleges op Piety (which seo), speedily led to an 
extensive religious awakening. Spener was joined 
in his pious work by a distinguished lawyer, Christian 
Thomusius, and devoting himself to the diligent 
study of the Bible, was instrumental iu & high degree 
in giving a practical direction to the theology of the 
evangelical church. Fraucke, also, by bis devotional 
lectures on tho New Testament, which were attended 
by large numbers of students anil citixcns, aided 
powerfully the efforts of Speucr and his associate-. 
The movement aroused a spirit of bitter hostility in 
the hearts of multitudes, who branded its xealous 
originators as Pietintt, a term by which they meant 
to denounce them as pious well meaning enthusiasts. 
Aud not limiting their hatred to mere verbal re¬ 
proaches, many both of the clergy and laity com¬ 
menced an active persecution, which compelled 
Spener and his friends to leave Leipsic in 1C90, and 
to repair to Halle, where the controversy assumed an 
entirely new aspect. The almost exclusively practi¬ 
cal form which the Pietistic theology assumed to Die 
neglect of abstract points of doctrine, roused many 
opponents not only among the worldly, but even the 
orthodox, who exclaimed against thia new sectjjt^ 
they termed it, denouncing its theology as an apos¬ 
tasy from the &ith of the fathers. 

The cardinal doctrine on which the Pietisle were 
considered as deviating from the Word of God, was 
that of justification by faith, looking, as their op¬ 
ponents alleged, to the subjective, cel ,pot at all to 
the objective element of faith. In exhlKting a ten¬ 
dency of this kind they showed themselves indiffer¬ 
ent as to the objects of knowledge, tho etofeorifo;.#^ 
the chnrcb, and theological trienco. h&l «*|ji§jt 
the subset of the order which tho 
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the work of conversion, they were aleo f&mdi «t 
living Men into error. Thus theyn*s«#*d thet 
the process commences with a change (ti the 'voli¬ 
tion* of s man, while their tkeeugfcal opponents 
maintained that the teaching both of Scripture and 
the symbolical books of the church, declared the 
Illumination of the understanding to be the first step. 
The cry of heresy now waxed louder and louder; ^ 
the passions of the people were appealed to, and" 
even the civil courts were called upon to interpose 
in order to put down the obnoxious Pietists. Their 
however, seemed only to gather strength from 
opposition. They now asserted that none but con- 
yerted men should be allowed to undertake the min- 
isterral office, and that religion must be regarded as 
consisting rather in devotional feelings titan in doc¬ 
trinal belief. 

In their expositions of Sacred Scripture they dwelt 
much on the prospects which they believed to be 
hold out of a millennial kingdom, and some of them 
seem even to have taught the doctrine of a final res¬ 
toration of all mankind to the everlasting favour and 
fellowship of God. As time rolled on, the opposi¬ 
tion offend to Pietistic theology became less violent, 
and About 1720 had almost lost its activity. But 
the system itself was undergoing, at the same time, 
a gradual deterioration, and at length appeared to be 
merely a languid religion of feeling, and, in some 
cases, a system of legality and ceremony. “ Regis¬ 
ters," says Dr. Base, “were kept for souls, and 
many Idle persons supported themselves comfortably 
by using the new language respecting breaking into 
the kingdom, and the soaling of boliovers, while 
serious-minded persons were utterly unfitted for their 
ordinary social duties, until in despair they commit¬ 
ted suicide,” 

One of the chief seats of Pietism in Germany, 
throughout the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century, has always been WUrtemlwrg. 
The earlier leaden of this school were Benge! and Oe - 
linger, and the more recent preachers belonging to it 
arc the two Hofackers, Kapff, Knapp, and Bahrdt. 

* These Pietists of Wlirtoinberg," says Dr. Schafl - , 

“ occupied, ibr a long time, a position in the Lutheran 
Cboreh similar .to that of the early Methodists in 
the Anglican communion, and the government wisely 
tolerated them. They held, and still hold, separate 
praptNneetitigs, mostly conducted by laymen (the 
so-called SlmhtMter, a sort Of class leaders, of 
'Whom the late Boffinann and Kullen, of Korn- 
th*J, were the mout aide and popular); but they 1 
attended mi rite eime time fidthfitllythe public ser- | 
vice* ttoelri^i/lhe 


tiomeof 

exclusive. . . 

foreign missionary cause, the 

and orphan asylums. Since this' / ;< i ^W ilS fe. : 

church, the Pietists hare themselves'^bj^^^Hpr 

churchly, and given up or modified.. 

culinrities, but without falling in with' 

cal Lutheranism, as it prevails nowin tbeja^g^Kf 

ing kingdom of Bavaria, and in some puts «Sj|&|pkjp 

° n pSlSl$ (Catholic), a name whioh ' 

plied to the Bretiiren and Sisters of the Pious and 
Christian schools founded by Nicholas Barre in 1$78 
They devoted themselves to the education of poor 
children of botii sexes 

PI KOLLOS, a deity among the ancient Wends 
of Sclavonia, who was believed to preside over tbc 
infernal regions and the realms of tlic dead. H« 
was represented as an old man with a pale counte¬ 
nance, arid having before him three deaths-heads. 
He corresponded to Pinto of the ancient Remaps, 
and to Slava of the Hindus. Like the latter lie de¬ 
sires human blood, and reigns at once over the manes 
or souls of the dead, and over themetaisitt'ib* 
bowels of the earth. 

PILGRIMAGES, exercises of religions discipline 
which consisted in journeying to some place of re¬ 
puted sanctity, and frequently in discharge of a vow. 
The idea of any peculiar sacredness being attached 
to special localities under the Christian dispensation 
was very strikingly rebuked by our blessed Lord in 
his conversation with the woman of Samaria, as re¬ 
corded in John iv.; and nowhere is the prineiple.on 
this subject more plainly laid down than in the state- . 
meuts of Jesus on that occasion, “The hour 
when ye shall neither in tins mountain, nor yefcv* 
Jerusalem, worship the Father.” “Tim houi^jj!ttL. 
eth, and now is, when the true woralupptii|||jjm 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth; fe fejj pl. 
Father seeketh such to worship him." In 
tion, however, as Christianity receded from 
tolic age, it gradually lost sight of the rimplfc!g££g^;' 
spirituality which marked its primitive < 
and availed itself of carnal expedients, fef, 
pose of elevating the imagination, and' 
devotion of itq votaries. Hfera in the 
tury, many, encouraged by the 
peror Constantine, limn sup 11 istllhjuii mMriiril I 
were strong, resorted to . 
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PILGRIMAGES. 


Lord and kin apostles. Thus a superstitious altach- 
ment to the Holy Land increased so extensively, 
that some of the most eminent teachers of the church, 
as Jerome and Gregory of Nyssa, openly discouraged 
these pilgrimages. The most frequent resort of pil¬ 
grims was to Jerusalem, but to this were afterwards 
added Rome, Tours, aud Compostella. 

In the Middle Ages pilgrimages were regarded as 
a mark of piety, but as might have been expected, 
they gave rise to the most flagrant abuses. We And, 
accordingly, Pope Boniface, in a letter to Guthbert, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the eighth century, 
desiring that women and nuns might be restrained 
from their frequent pilgrimages to Rome. The see- 
ond counci 1 of Chalons, also, which was held in A. D. 
813» denounces, in no measured terms, the false trust j 
reposed in pilgrimages to Romo and to tho church of 
St. Martin at Tours. “ There are clergymen,” com¬ 
plain! this ecclesiastical synod, "who lead an idle 
life, end trust thereby to bo purified from sin, and to 
fulfil the duties of their calling; and there are lay¬ 
men who believe that they may sin, or have sinned, 
with impunity, liecause they undertake such pil¬ 
grimages ; there are great men who, under this pre¬ 
text, practise the grossest extortion among their peo¬ 
ple ; and there are poor men who employ the same 
excuse to render bogging a more profitable employ¬ 
ment. Such are those who wander round about, and 
falsely declare that they are on a pilgrimage; while 
-liere are others whose folly is so great, that they 
believe that they become purified from their sins by 
the mere sight of holy places, forgetting the words 
of Sf. Jerome, who says, that there is nothing meri¬ 
torious in seeing Jerusalem, but in leading a good 
life there." 

It WM between the eleventh and the thirteenth 
centuries, however, that the rage for pilgrimages 
came to its height. About tlic commencement of 
the period now roferred to, an idea extensively pre¬ 
vailed throughout Europe, that the thousand years 
mentioned in the Apocalypse were near limit close, 
and.the end of the world was at hand. A general 
consternation spread among all classes, and^hony in¬ 
dividuals, parting with their property and abandon¬ 
ing their friends and families, set out for the Holy 
Land, where they imagined that Christ would appear 
to judge the world. While Palestine had been in 
the hands of the caliphs, pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
had been encouraged as affording tljpm an ample 

■ lut no sooner had Syria been 
i, in the middle of the eleventh 
to the Holy Land began to 
ecies of insult. The minds of 
f Christendom, were nopr in¬ 
ti atthe cruelties and opprfls* 
ledafi possessors of tike holy 

.cumstances, Peter the Hermit 

found. H*t|flr;opf^nsstiag; the Ontadti, 
which for' ' ^iKrttradl vast armies of pit- 

grims 'into timE^fcad. It” whs'-easier for the. 


Crusaders, however, to make their conquests than to 
preserve them; and, accordingly, before the thir¬ 
teenth century had jiassod away, the Christians wen 
driven out of all their Asiatic possessions, and the 
holy pieces fell anew into the hands of the Infidels. 

In almost every country when Romanism pro 
vails, pilgrimages are common. In England, at 
one time, the shrine of Thomas h Becket, and in 
Scotland that of St. Andrew, was the favourite re¬ 
sort of devout pilgrims. But oven down to the pre¬ 
sent day there are various places in Ireland where 
stations and holy wells attract crowds of devout wor¬ 
shippers every year. 

And not only in Romish, hut in Mohammedan 
countries, pilgrimages are much in vogue. But there 
is otie pilgrimage, that to Mecca, which is not only 
expressly commanded in the Koran, but regarded by 
the Arabian prophet as so indispensable to all his 
followers, that, in his view, a believer neglecting this 
duty, if it were in his power to perform it, might as 
well die a Christian or a Jew. (See Mecca, Pil¬ 
grimage. to.) The Persians, however, instead of sub¬ 
jecting themselves toa toilsome pilgrimage to Mecca, 
look upon tho country, of which Babylon formerly, 
and now Bagdad is the chief city, os the holy laud 
in which arc deposited the ashes of Ali and tho rest 
of their holy martyrs. And not only do the living 
resort thither, hut many bring along with them the 
dead bodies of their relatives, to lay them in the 
sacred earth. Pilgrimage is a duty binding upon all 
Moslems, both men and women. Inability is the 
only admitted ground of exemption, and Moliaiumc 
don casuists have determined that those who are in¬ 
capable, must perform it by deputy and bear his 
charges. The pilgrimage to Mecca was interrupted 
fora quarter of a century by the Carrnathiam, and iti 
out 1 own day it lias been again interrupted by tho Wa- 
kafjees, and these in turn have been defeated by Mo¬ 
hammed Ali, who revived the pilgrimage and at¬ 
tended with his court. 

Among some heathen nations, also, pilgrimages 
are practised, in Japan, more especially, ail the 
different sects have their regular places of resort. 
The pilgrimage which is esteemed by the SitUoitlt as 
the most merit orions, is that of /*/>, which ail am 
bound to make once a-year, or at least once in tlieir 
life. Another class of pilgrims arc the Stutise, who 
go to visit iti pilgrimage the thirty-three principal 
temples of Canon (which see), which are scattered 
over the empire. Besides these regular pilgrimage!? 
the Japanese also undertake occasional religious 
journeys to visit certain temples in fulfilment of cer¬ 
tain vows. These pilgrims travel alone, almost 
always running, and, though generally very poor, re¬ 
fuse to receive charity from others. 

Hinduism has its pilgrimages on a grand scale. 
Thousands and tens of thousands annually repair to 
the temple of Juggemauth in Orissa. And mynSg. 
famed as the resort of multitudes of Hindp 
is the island of Gcmga<, Sagor, wh&^thelioliasl 
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brunch of the Gauge* is lost in the waters of the In¬ 
dian Ocean. To visit this sacred river hundreds of 
thousands annually abandon their homes, and travel 
for months amid many hardships and dangers, and 
should they reach the scene of their pilgrimage, it is 
only in many cases that they may plunge themselves 
and their unconscious babes into the troubled, but, 
in their view, purifying waters, offering themselves 
and their little ones as voluntary victims to the holy 
river. Among the numberless sacred spot* in Hin¬ 
dustan, may be mentioned Jumnautri, a village on 
the banks of the Jumna, which is so famed as a place 
of pilgrimage that those who resort thither are con¬ 
sidered as thereby almost entitled to divine honours. 
The holy town of llurdwar may also be noticed, to 
which pilgrims resort from every corner of the East 
where Hinduism is known ; and of sueh efficacy is 
the water of the (lunges at this point, that even the 
guiltiest may be cleansed from sin by a single ablu¬ 
tion. 

The Rudhists, though not so devoted to pilgrim¬ 
ages as the Hindus, are not without, their places of 
sacred resort. One of the most noted is Adam’s 
Peak in Ceylon, whero Gotuma Jhulha is supposed 
to have left the impression of his foot. The summit 
of the peak is annually visited by great numbers of 
pilgrims. The Lamaists of Thibet also make an an¬ 
nual pilgrimage to Llm-Ssa for devotional purposes. 

PILUR1 MS, those who make, a journey to holy 
places as a religious duty, to worship at the shrine of 
some dead saint, or to pay homage to some sacred 
relics. The word is derived from the Flemish pil¬ 
grim, or the Italian gmlri/ri/m, both of which may be 
traced to the IjRlin pnrgrlinu, a stranger or traveller. 

PILGRIMS (Pooit), a Romish order of religious, 
which originated about A. !>. 1500. They com¬ 
menced in Italy, but passed into Germany, where 
they wandered about as mendicants, Imrefooted and 
, bareheaded. 

\ PILLAR-SAINTS, devotees who stood on the 
tops of lofty pillars for many years in fulfilment of 
religious vows. The first who originated this prac¬ 
tice was Simoon, a native of Sisan in Syria, who was 
born about a. p. 390. In early youth he entered a 
monastery near Antioch, where ho devoted himself 
to the most rigid exercises of mortification and ab¬ 
stinence. Having been expelled from the monastery 
for his excessive austerities, he retired to the adja¬ 
cent mountain, where he took up his residence first 
iu. a cave, then in a little cell, where he immured 
himself for throe years. Next he removed to the 
top of a mountain, where he chained himself to a 
rook for several years. His fame had now become 
to groat, that crowds of visitors thronged to see him. 
“ Incommoded by the pressure of the crowd," we are 
told, “ he erected a pillar on which he might stand, 
elevated at first six cubits, and ending with forty. 
The top of the pillar was three feet in diameter, and 
surrounded with a balustrade. Here be stood day 
snd night in all weathers. Through the night and 


till nine a. u. he was constantly in prayer, offer, 
spreading forth bis hands and bowing so low that his 
forehead touched his toes. A by-stander once at¬ 
tempted to count the number of these successive 
prostrations, and he counted till they amounted to 
1244. At nine o’clock A. M. he began to address 
t he admiring crowd below, to hear and answer their 
(|uestioiiR, to send messages and write letters, Ac. for 
he took concern in the welfare of all the churches, 
and corresponded with bishops and even with emper¬ 
ors. Towards evening he suspended his intercourse 
with this world, and betook himself again to con¬ 
verse with God till the following day. He generally 
ate but once a week, never slept, wore a long sheep¬ 
skin robe and a cap of tbc same. His beard was 
very long, and his frame extremely emaciated. In 
this maimer ho is reported to have spent thirty-seven 
years, and at last, in bis sixty-ninth year, to have ex¬ 
pired unobserved in n praying attitude, in which no 
one ventured to disturb hint till after three days, 
when Antony, bis disciple and biographer, mounting 
(he pillar, found that bis spirit bad departed, and his 
holy body was emitting a delightful odour. His re¬ 
mains were borne in great pomp to Antioch, in order 
to be the safeguard of that unwalled town, and innu¬ 
merable miracles were performed at his shrine. His 
pillar also was so venerated that it was literally en¬ 
closed with chapels and monasteries for some ages. 
Simeon was so averse from women that lie never 
allowed one to rome within the sacred precincts of 
his pillar. Even bis own mother was debarred this 
privilege till after her death, when her corpse was 
brought to him, and lie now restored her to life for a 
short time, that she might ere him and converse with 
him a little before she ascended to heaven.” 

Another Simeon Stvlites is mentioned by Eva- 
griiis as having lived in the sixth century. In his 
childhood he mounted his pillar near Antioch, and 
is said to have occupied it sixty-eight years. The 
example of Simeon was afterwards followed, to a 
certain extent at feast, by many persons in Syria and 
Palestine, and pillar-saints were found in the East, 
even in the twelfth century, when the StyUtes, as 
they were termed by the Greeks, were abolished. 
This order of saints never found a footing in the 
West, and when one Wulfilaieus attempted to com¬ 
mence the practice in the German territoiy of Treves 
the neighbouring bishops destroyed his pillar, and 
prevented him from carrying his purpose into effect. 

PILLARS (Consecrated). From tbemoetse- 
mote ages the practice lias been found to prevail' of 
setting up stones of memorial to preserve the re¬ 
membrance of important events. The first instance 
mentioned in Scripture is that of the stoat which 
Jacob set up at Bethel, and which be edttssmted 
by anointing it with oil to Serve not only as a memo¬ 
rial of the vision which J#!,:*** on that favoured 
spot, but as a witness ofthe edenm engagement into 
which he entered. We ffnd a pillar and a heap of 
•tones made tit* memorials of a compact of peace 
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ratified between Jacob and Laban. Moses, also, at 
-lie foot of Mount Sinai, bnilt an altar, and set up 
twelve pillars representing the twelve tribes of Is¬ 
rael, in token of the covenant which they there made 
with God. For a similar reason Joshua took a 
great stone in Shechem, and “ set it up under an 
oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord.” This 
pillar of stone was designed to be an enduring monu¬ 
ment of the great transaction in which the Israelites 
had just been engaged. 

Sometimes stone pillars were erected to mark the 
burying-place of some relative, of which we have a 
remarkable instance in the pillar which Jacob erect¬ 
ed over tbe grave of hie beloved Rachel. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans the samo custom 
appears to have eiisted. Among the Sclavonic na¬ 
tions of the North such sepulchral stones, marking 
tiie resting-place of the dead, Are found in great 
numbers. There aro the rough-hewn memorial 
stones or cromlechs of the northern hordes, an inter¬ 
mediate link between the simple mound of earth and 
the gorgeous mausoleum of more modern days. To 
the rude stone pillars of earlier times succeeded the 
sculptured obelisks of later ages, lit Egypt, in In¬ 
dia, in Persia, such indications of a higher civiliza¬ 
tion have been found in great abundance. And what 
are the towering stone pyramids of Egypt but oidy 
gigantic mausoleums containing vaulted chambers, a 
sarcophagus, and mouldering bones ? 

The substitution of tho rude for the sculptured pil¬ 
lar took place among the Israelites probably at tho in¬ 
troduction among them of the government of kings; 
and it is not unlikely that the monument by which 
Saul commemorated his victory over tho Amalekites 
may have been a more polished and artistic structure 
than the simple pillars of earlier times. Traces of 
such refined monuments are still found chiefly in flic 
northern part of the Phoenician territory. It has 
been generally supposed that the Egyptian pillars 
or obelisks were dedicated to the sun. “ This, how- 
■ ever," says Sir John Gardner Wilkinson,"ris a mis¬ 
conception not difficult to explain. The first obelisks 
removed from Egypt to Rome were snii^to have 
come from Heliopolis, * the city of tho sun,’ which 
stood in Lower Egypt, a little to the south-east of 
the Delta; and those of Heliopolis being dedicat¬ 
ed to R0, the divinity of the place, the Romans were 
ted to conclude that all others belonged to the same 
god. But the obeliaks of Thebes weys ascribed to 
Anton, the presiding deity of that city, and though 
several of those at Rome came from Thebes, and 
were therefore dedicated to Amun, the first impres¬ 
sions were too strong to be removed, and the notion 
of their exclusive appropriation to the son conti¬ 
nued, and has been repeated to the present day."* 

Consecrated pillars were probably the most an¬ 
cient monuments of Idolatry, and, accordingly, the 
Israelites were forbidden to set them up as objects 
of worship. Thus they were enjoined in Lev. xxvi. 
1. “Ye shell make you no idols nor graven image, 


neither rear you up a standing image, neither shall 
ye set up any image of stone in your land, to how 
down unto if: for I am the Lord your God." Vos- 
sius, in his erudite work, 1 De Idololatria,’ informs us, 
that Jacob’s stone-pillar was held in great venera¬ 
tion in after limes, and was removed by the Jews to 
Jerusalem. After the destruction of that city by 
Titus, it is alleged that tho Jews were permitted, 
on a particular day, to anoint the stone with great 
lamentations and expressions of sorrow. Bochart 
asserts that the Ehocniciaus first worshipped Jacob's 
stone, and afterwards consecrated others, which tlioy 
called JSieti/h'a . in memory of Bethel, whore Jacob 
anointed the stone. Seo Stone- Worship. 

PIMPLEIS, a surname of the J/twas derived from 
Mount Pimplua in ltucotia, which whb sacred to 
them. 

PINARII, a family of hereditary priests of Her¬ 
cules among tho ancient Romans. They were infe¬ 
rior to tho Potilii, another family who were devoted 
to the worship of tho samo god. The /Vnara arc 
mentioned us existing in tho lime of the kings. 

PINCZOVIANH, a name which was given to tho 
Socinianh (which sec) in Poland in the sixteenth 
century, derived from tho town of Pinezow, where 
the leaders of the se.et resided. 

P11UT, a ceremony among tho Biulhists of Cc.y 
Ion, which consists in reading certain portions of the 
Bana (which see), for the purpose of appeasing the 
demons called yakns, from whom all the afflictions of 
men are supposed to proceed. This ceremony, which 
is the only one that professes to he sanctioned by 
Oolama Bndha , is thus described by Mr. Spence 
Hardy, in his 1 Eastern Monachism:' “ About sun¬ 
set numbers of persons arrived from different quar¬ 
ters, the greater proportion of whom were women, 
bringing with them cocoanut shells and oil, to lie 
presented as oflbrings, As darkness caine on, tho 
shells were placed in niches in the wall of the court 
by whirh the wih/tra is surrounded ; and by the aid 
of tho oil and a little cotton they were soon convert- 
cd into lumps. Tho wall around the brf tree was 
similarly illuminated; and as many of tho people 
had brought torches, composed of cotton and resi¬ 
nous substances, the whole of the stirred enclosure 
was in a blaze of light. The gay attire and merry 
countenances of the various groups that were seen 
in every direction gave evidence, that however so¬ 
lemn the professed oijject. for which they were assem¬ 
bled together, it was regarded by all as a time df 
relkxalion and festivity. Indeed the grand cause of 
the popularity of this ami similar gatherings is, that 
they are the only occasion, marriage festivals ex¬ 
cepted, upon which the young people can see and be 
seen, or upon which they can throw off the reserve 
and restraint it is their custom to observe in the or¬ 
dinary routine of social intercourse. 

“ The service continues during seven days, a pre¬ 
paratory ceremony being held on the gvoning of the 
first day. Tbe edifice in which it it conducted!* tits 
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name an that in which the liana in read upon other 
occasions. A relic of Budlia, enclosed in a casket, 
‘s placed upon a platform erected for the purpose j 
and the presence of this relic is supposed to give the 
same efficacy to the proceedings as though the great 
sage were personally there. For the priests who are 
to officiate another platform is prepared ; and at the 
eonehiMon of tho preparatory service a sacred thread 
called tho pirit ndla is fastened round the interior of 
I lie building, the end of which, after being fastened 
to tho rending platform, is placed near the relic. 
At such timeB as the whole of the priests who are 
present engage in chauntiug in chorus, the cord is 
untwined, and each priest takes hold of it, thuB mak¬ 
ing the communication complete between each of tho 
officiating priests, the relic, and the interior wails of 
the building. 

“ From tho commencement of the service ou tho 
morning of the second day, until its conclusion on 
tho evening of the seventh day, the rending platform 
is never to he vacated day or night. For this rea¬ 
son, when the two officiating priests are to he re¬ 
lieved by others, one continues sitting ami reading 
whilst the other gives his seat to his successor, and 
the second priest does not effect his exchange until 
the new one has commenced reading. In the same 
way, from the morning of the second day till the 
morning of the seventh day, the reading is continued 
day and night, without intermission. Not fewer 
than twelve, and in general twenty-four, priests are 
in attendance, two of whom are constantly officiating. 
As they are relieved every two hours, each priest, 
has to officiate two hours out of the twenty-four. 
In addition to this, all the priests engaged in tho 
ceremony are collected three tunes in each day: viz. 
*t sunrise, at midday, and at sunset, when they 
eliaunt iu chorus the three principal discourses of 
! the Pirit, colled respectively Mangala, Katana, and 
Karanfya, with a short selection of verses from other 
sources. After this the reading is continued till tho 
series of discourses has been read through, when 
they aro begun again, no other than those in the first 
series being read until the sixth day, when a new 
scries is commenced. 

“ Ou the morning of the seventh day a grand pro¬ 
cession is formed of armed and unarmed men, and a 
person is appointed to officiate as the ddwaddtayd, or 
messenger of the gods. This company, with a few 
of the priests, proceeds to some place where the 
gods are supposed to reside, inviting them to attend 
prior to the conclusion of tho service, that they may 
partake of its benefits. Until the messenger and 
his associates return, the officiating priests remain 
seated, hut tho reading is suspended. 

“ At the festival 1 attended the messengi r was in¬ 
troduced witli great state, and sulphur was burnt be¬ 
fore him to make hiB appearance the more superna¬ 
tural. One of the priests having proclaimed that 
the various orders of gods and demons were invited 
to bo present, the messenger replied tiiat he had 


been deputed by such and such deities, repeating 
their names, to say that they would attend. The 
threefold protective formulary, which forms part ol 
the recitation, was spoken by all present, in grand 
chorus. In the midst of much that is superstitious 
in practice or utterly erroneous in doctrine, there are 
some advices repeated of an excellent tendency; but 
the whole ceremony being conducted in a language 
tiiat the people do not understand, no beneficial 
result can be produced by its performance." 

Such is the ceremony attending the reading of the 
ritual of priestly exorcism. This ritual » called 
Piruwundrpota. It is written iu the Pali language, 
and consists of extracts from tho sacred books, the 
recital of which, accompanied with certain attendant 
corciiionics, is intended to ward off evil and to bring 
prosperity. 

P1RKK AVOTH (Hcb. the hedge of the law), a 
name given by the Jewish Rabbis to the Masoka 
( which sec), from tho circumstance, that it is intend 
cd to hedge iu or secure the law from all manner of 
change. 

l’ISCICULI (Lat. little fishes), a name which the 
early Christians sometimes assumed, to donote, as 
Tertullian alleges, that they wero bom again into 
Christianity by water, and could not be saved but 
by continuing therein. Perhaps it may have a re¬ 
ference to the IcHTHUS (which see). 

PISCINA (Lat. pinch, a fish), a name sometimes 
applied to the font in early Christian churches. The 
word is supposed by Optatns to have been nsod in 
allusion to our Saviour’s technical name lemma 
(which see). 15ut as piscina denoted among the 
Latin writers a bath or pool, it is on that account 
alone an appropriate name for a font. In the Ro¬ 
mish Church the word piscina means the sink or 
cesspool where the priest empties the water iu 
which lie washes his hands, and where lie pours out 
all the consecrated waste stuff. In the Church of 
England the piscina is explained by Dr. Ilook to 
mean “ a perforation in the wall of the church through 
which the water is poured away with which the eba 
lice 1 b rinsed out after the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist}* 

TISCIS. See Irimtus. 

PISTOI. See Bkmevjsbb. 

PISTOIt (Lat. the baker), a surname of Jupiter at 
Rome, derived from the circumstance, that while the 
Gauls were besieging that city, the god suggested to 
the Romans thht by throwing loaves of bread among 
the enemy they might lead them to raise the siege, 
under the impression that the besieged were possess 
ed of ample provisions to hold oat against them. 

PISTIUS, a surname of Zeus, as being the god of 
faith and fidelity. It # corresponda to the Latin Fi- 
dius. 

PI STORES (Lat. bakers),a term of reproach ap¬ 
plied to the early Christians In consequence of their 
-poverty and simplicity. 

PITAKA, or Pitakattayan (Pali, pitakan, r 
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basket, and tdyo. three), the sacred books of the 
Budhists. The text of the 1‘ibdu is divided into 
three great classes. The instructions contained in 
the first class, called TPfiwya, were addressed to the 
priests; those in the second class, Siilm, to the 
laity; and those in the third class, Abhid/iarntnui, to 
the dtiwas and brahmas of the celestial worlds. There 
is a commentary called the Altlndatlni, which, until 
recently, was regarded as of equal authority with 
the text. The text, as wc learn from Mr. Ppenrc 
Hardy, was orally preserved until the reign of the 
Singhalese monarch, Wattagnmani, who reigned from 
n. C. 104 to «. c. 70, when it was committed to 
writing in the island of Ceylon. The Commentary 
was written by Budhagosha in A. u. 420. To es¬ 
tablish the text of the l J itakas, threo several eonvo- 
j cations were held. The first met n. c. 54.1, when 
■ the whole was rehearsed, every syllable being re¬ 
peated with the utmost precision, and an authentic 
] version established, though not committed to writing. 

The second convocation was held in ft. 443, when 
, the whole was again rehearsed in consequence of cor- 
j tain usages having sprung up contrary to the tench* 
j ings of Biullm. The third convocation took place 
j B. c. 308, when the Pltalat were again rehearsed 
I; without either retrenchment or addition. These 
1 ; sacred hooks are of immense size, containing, along 
| i wjth the Commentary, nearly 2,000,000 linos. See 
fi Bana, IttmmsTs. 

j PITANATIS, a surname of Arlcmu, derived from 
J Pltana in Laconia, where she was worshipped. 

’ PIUS IV. (Cubed OK). This document, which 
j i forms one of the authorized standards of the Church 
!’; of Rome, was prepared by Pope Pius IV. imme- 
\' diately after the rising of the council of Trent, and 
| j is understood to embody in substance the decisions 
i of that council. The Creed bears date November 
jl 1564, and was no sooner issued than it was innne- 
I! diately received throughout the lloniish Church, and 
11 since that time it has been always considered as an 
; accurate summary of their faith. It is biirlitlg upon 
all clergymen, doctors, teachers, heads of universi¬ 
ties, and of monastic institutions, and military orders, 
with all reconciled converts. This authoritative do¬ 
cument, with the oath or promise appended, suns as 
follows:— 

“I. I most steadfastly admit and embrace the 
Apostolical and Ecclesiastical Traditions, and all 
other observances and constitutions of the same 
church. " 

“ II. I also admit the Sacred Scriptures, accord¬ 
ing to that sense which Holy Mother Church has 
held, and does bold, to whom it appertains to judge 
of the true sense and interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures; neither will I ever take and interpret 
them otherwise than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers. 

“ III. I also profess that there are, truly and pro¬ 
perly, seven Saersments of the new law, instituted 
hy .Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the sal¬ 


vation of mankind, though not ail for every one; to 
wit, Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Ex¬ 
treme Unction, Orders, and Matrimony, and that 
they confer grace; and that of tlicso Baptism, Con¬ 
firmation, and Orders, cannot be reiterated without 
sacrilege; and I also receive and admit the received 
mid approved ceremonies of the Catholic Church 
used in the solemn administration of all tho afore¬ 
said Sacraments. 

"IV. I embrace and receive all and every one of 
the things which have been defined and declared in 
the Holy Council of Trent concerning original sin 
and justification. 

“ V. 1 profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is 
offered unto Cod a true, proper, and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead; and that in the 
most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, there are 
truly, really, and substantially the body and blood, 
together with the soul ami divinity, of our Lord 
.1 esus Christ; and that there is made a conversion of 
the whole subs! mice of the bread into the body, and 
of the whole substance of the wine into the blood; 
which conversion the Catholic Church calls Tran- 
siihstnntialiou. 

“ VI. 1 also confess, that under either fciud alone, 
Christ is received whole and entire, and a true Sacra¬ 
ment. 

“ VII. I constantly hold that there is a Purgatory 
and that the souls therein detained are helped by 
the suffrages of the faithful. 

“VIII. Likewise, that the saints, reigning toge¬ 
ther with Christ, are to lie honoured and invocatcd; 
and that they offer prayers to God for us, and that 
their Belies are to lie venerated. 

" IX. 1 mint firmly assort that the Images of 
Christ, ami of the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and 
aKo of other saints, are to be had and retained ; and 
that due honour and veneration are to he given to 
them. 

“ X. I also affirm that the power of Indulgences 
was left hy Christ in the church, and that the use of 
them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

" XI. I acknowledge the. Holy Catholic and Apos¬ 
tolic Roman Church, fo he the mother and mistress 
of all churches ; and I promise and swear true olie- 
diencc to the Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

“ XII. I likewise undoubtedly receive and profess 
all other things delivered, defined, and declared by 
the sacred Canons and general Councils, and pasti- 
cularly by the holy Council of Trent; and I con¬ 
demn, reject, and anathematize all things coutiary 
thereto, and all heresies which the church has con¬ 
demned, rejected, and anathematised. 

“ I, N. N., do at this present freely profess and 
sincerely hold this true Catholic faith, out of which 
no one can be saved; and 1 promise most constantly 
to retain and confess the same entire and inviolate, 
with God's assistance, to the end of my life. And I 
will tnkr- care, as far as in me lien, that it shall he 
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licld, taught, ami preached by my subjects, or by 
those, the care of whom shall appertain to me in my 
office; this I vow, promise, ami swear—so help me 
God and these Holy Gospels of God!" 

PIX. See Pt'x. 

PLACEBO, an office or service in the Kentish 
Church, performed for the health and good estate 
of some soul or souls; so called from the word Pla- 
aim, being the first word of the office. 

PLANET-WOKSJUP. See Thahxans. 

PLANET A, a gown, the same as the chasuble, 
worn by the Romish priesthood; a kind of cape open 
only at the sides, worn at mass. 

PLiVFONISTS. See Academics. 

PlA'l'ON 1STS (New). See Alexandrian 
School. 

• Plenary INDULGENCES, those indulgences 
which, according to the Romish Church, release the 
individual from all the pains and penalties incurred 
hy him on account of sin up to the time of receiving 
the boon. The exact dato of the introduction of 
theso indulgences luis not been ascertained; but 
Pope Urban II., at the council of Clermont in A. D. 
1 095, declared that to every one who should joiu 
the crusades for driving the Saracens out of Palcs- 
! tine, his doing so should ho reckoned as a full dis- 
| charge of all the penances which he might have 
j incurred, and he should also acquire the remission 
of all the punishment, to which he might have be¬ 
come subject by the sins of his whole life. When 
tho crusades, however, had ceased, plenary indul¬ 
gences by no means ceased with them, but the tsys- 
■ tern came to be applied to other cases. If a bishop 
) wished any work to be accomplished, ns, for instance, a 
I church to be repaired, an episcopal palace to be built, 
or tlio like, bo simply proclaimed a plenary indul¬ 
gence, and immediately he found abundance of will¬ 
ing labourers. The most trilling services were 
often purchased with indulgences, and in this way 
! the ancient discipline and system of penance was 
completely relaxed. The abuses which hnd thus 
arisen called for some remedy, and, accordingly, 
Gregory VII. and Urban II. pointed the attention 
of the clergy to the distinction between true and 
| fulso penitence; while Innocent 111., hy a special 
decree, ewloavoured to restrain the bishops from the 
iudiscreut granting of indulgences. 

The system of plenary indulgences was no sooner 
introduced than it was adopted by many successive 
| popes. Thus we find it resorted to by Calixtus II. 

in A. D. 1122; by Eugciiius III. in A. D. 1145; by 
I Rope Clement III. in A. D. 1195. Boniface VIII., 
in the Bull which announced the Jubilee of A. D. 
1300, granted not only a plenary and larger, but a 
must plenary remission of sins to those who should 
visit the churches of the apostles. “It is worth 
while," says Dr. Btillingdeet, “to understand the 
difference between a plenary, larger, and most plen¬ 
ary, indulgence; since Bellarmine tells us, that a 
i plenary indulgence takes away all the punishment 


due to sin. But these were the fittest terms to let 
the people know that they should have as much for 
their money as was to be bad ; and what could they 
desire more ? And although Bellarmine abhors the 
name of selling indulgences, yet it comes all to one: 
the popes give indulgences, and they give money; 
or they do it not by way of purchase, but by way of 
alms. But commend ine to the plain honesty of 
Boniface IX., who, being not satisfied with the ob¬ 
lations of Rome, sent abroad his jubilees to Cologne, 
Magdeburg, and other cities, but also sent bis collec¬ 
tors to take his share of money that was gathered, 
without which, as Gobclinus saith, no indulgences 
were to be bad; who also informs us, that the 
preachers of the indulgences told the people, in order 
to encourage them to purchase, tliat they were not 
only ajuena, but a culpa, that is, they not only deli 
vured from temporal, but from the fault itself which 
deserved eternal, punishment. This made the peo¬ 
ple look into them, and not finding those terms, but 
only the words ‘a most plenary remission,' they were 
dissatisfied, because they were told that the fault 
could be forgiven by God alone; but if they could 
hut once find that the I‘ope would undertake to clear 
all scores with God for them, they did not doubt but 
they would be worth their money. Whereupon lie 
saith, those very terms were put into them. Then 
the wiser men thought these were counterfeit, and 
made only hy the pardon-mongers; but, upon fur¬ 
ther inquiry, they found it otherwise. How far this 
trade of indulgences was improved afterwards, the 
Reformation, to which they gave rise, will be a lust¬ 
ing monument." Dr. Lingnrd, the Roman Catholic 
historian, endeavours to explain away theso plen¬ 
ary indulgences, by alleging them to be merely 
exemptions from certain canonical penances to which 
their sins would have otherwise exposed them. See 
Indulgence. * 

PLENARY INSPIRATION, an expression usef 
to denote the full inspiration of tho Sacred Writings.! 
as extending not only to the thoughts of the writers,! 
but even to the very words in which their thoughts] 
are cxpre*ed. Sec Inspiration. J 

PLOUGHING FESTIVAL. See Agriculture 
(Festival of). 

PLUNTERIA, a festival anciently celebrated at 
Athens every year in honour of Athena. It was be 
lieved to be an unlucky day, because the statue of 
the goddess wa| covered over and carefully concealed 
from the view of men. A procession was held on 
this day, and a quantity of dried figs was carried 
about. If any undertaking was commenced on the 
day of the Plunteria, the belief was that it must cer¬ 
tainly fail. t 

PLURALIST, an ecclesiastic who holds more than 
one benefice with core of souls. In the early Chris¬ 
tian Church the existence of pluralities was unknown. 
St. Ambrose, indeed, expressly declares, that it was 
not lawful for a bishop to have two churches; and al¬ 
though, in some cases, the paucity of ministers might 
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render it necessary for a presbyter or deacon to offi¬ 
ciate in more than one parochial church, he was not 
on that account entitled to draw the revenues of 
these churches. Thus there might be in those early 
ages a plurality of offices in the samp dioceses, but 
there could not be a plurality of benefices yielding 
separate sources of income to the same officiating 
! minister. The council of Chalcedun has a peromp- 

j lory canon forbidding all such pluralities, not only in 

! the case of chinches, but also in the ense. of mouas- 

! terics. This rule continued in force long after the 

j council of Chaleodon, and was renewed in the see- 

I oud council of Nice, as well as in other later coun¬ 

cils. 

| The system of pluralities which prevails so exten- 
j siveiy in the Church of England had its origin in an 

I obsolete law which empowered a poor clergyman, 

i with the consent of his bishop, to hold two or more 

i livings under the nominal value of £8 sterling, lly 

the canon law no two livings could be held eonjiinctly, 

| if the distance between them exceeded thirty miles ; 

1 j but for a century past the distance lias been regarded 
'< as extending to forty-live miles. In c«n»eqiieiiec of 

I l lie operation of this system more than 2,000 parishes 

! in England have been deprived of the right of pos- 

►e'siiij; resident incumbents. 

Pluralities have, seldom been permitted to any 
great extent in Presbyterian churches. The only 
form, indeed, in which the question ever came before 
i lie General Assembly of the Chureli of Scotland, was 
shat of a professorship lteing joined to a parochial 
charge near the seat of a University. In this shape 
tlie subject was discussed in three successive Assem¬ 
blies, commencing with that of 1824, and although a 
| majority decided in favour of the double office, the 
j j University Commission baling expressed their oppo¬ 
sition to pluralities as injuriously affecting the inter¬ 
ests of education, the system, without any express 
enactment on the part of the church, has been drop¬ 
ped, except in a very few cases of parish ministers at 
University scats, who act as professors. . • 


fif.7 


1’tENA, a personification ot punishment among 
the ancient Romans, and allied to the Fur in. 

POLAND v Eastern Church of). Thu empire 
of Lithuania in Poland, included from the thirteenth 
century a large population which had been converted 
to Christianity in connection with the Greek Chinch. 
This population, inhabiting the Western Russian 
principalities, hud been added to the empire by con¬ 
quest, and were allowed to retain the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their religion, language, and local cus¬ 
toms. The Lithuanian sovereigns appointed ns gov¬ 
ernors of these provinces princes of the reigning 
family, who themselves be.emue converts to tho 
Eastern or Greek Church. This was particularly the 
case with the sons of Ghediuiin in tho fourteenth cen 
fury, who were intrusted with these provinces. Their 
father remained throughout life a Pagan idolater, 
hut his son, Olgherd, who succeeded him, was bap¬ 
tized into the Greek Church. I ie attended Christian 
worship nt Kind'and other towns of his Russian pos¬ 
sessions, built churches and convents, and was prayed 
for by his Clirisiian subjects ns a believer in tho 
orthodox faith ; and yet, with a strange inconsistency, 
when at AVilnu, the capital of l.itlmauin Proper, he 
sacrificed to the nntionnl idols, and adored the sacred 
lire. Several of his sons were baptized and educated 
in the tenets of the. Greek Chureli, but Jaghnllon, 
bis successor on tbc tlirone, was brought up in the 
Pagan idolatry of bis ancestors. lie became a con¬ 
vert, however, in LtHtl to the creed of the Western 
church, hut Paganism lingered in Lithuania for a 
considerable time after tho conversion of its sov¬ 
ereign. This was particularly the case in Samogi- 
lia, where the last sacred grove was not cut down, 
and idolatry finally abolished, before 1420. 

The union between the Eastern and Western 
churches, which was completed at Florence in I4.'J8, 
was resisted by the Lithuanian churches, though it 
was urged upon them by several of their own pre¬ 
lates. The difficult task was intrusted to the .lesuits 
of inducing the Eastern Church of Poland to submit 


PLUTON, the deity among the ancient Greeks 
who was believed to bestow wealth. It yJMt also a 
name given to the god of the infernal regifms. 

PLUTUS, the personification of riches among the 
ancient Greeks, who had a legend that Zens had 
blinded him in order that he might give riches with¬ 
out regard to merit. 

PLUVIUS, a surname of Jupiter among the an¬ 
cient Romans as the deity who sends fain, and lienee 
they worshipped him specially in times of drought. 

PNEUMATOMACHI, a name given to the Ma¬ 
cedonians (which see), as denying the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. 

PODONIPTA2, (Qr.potu, Jxxlos, a foot, ana niptn, 
to wash), a term used to designate a party of the 
Menmoniteb (which see), because they believed 
that it was imperative upon the disciples of Christ in 
every age to wash the feet of their guests in token of 
'heir love 


to the supromaiy of Rome. To accomplish this 
work they published various writings in favour of 
the union of Florence, and used every effort to gain 
over to their cause the most influential of the clergy. 
They found a ready tool to serve their purposes in n 
Lithuanian noble,called Michael Rahoza, who, though 
trained by themselves, had taken orders in the Greek 
Church, and at their recommendation hod been ap 
pointed archbishop of Kioff. This dignitary of tho 
Greek Chureli was supplied by the Jesuits with written 
instructions how he was most effectually to bring 
about the desired union of his church with Rome. 
Thus trained for his work the archbishop of Kioff, in 
1590, convened a synod of ids clergy at Brest in 
Lithuania, and urged upon them, with every argu 
mcnt lie could command, the importance of submit¬ 
ting to the Roman see. The clergy were strongly 
impressed in favour of the proposal, but it met with 
the .n«st, strenuous opposition on the part of ths 
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laity. Another synod was convened at Brest in Italian, who held the oflice of professor of Hebrew 
1594, which was attended with greater success. The in the University of Cracow, and who openly main* 
subject having been fully discussed, the archbishop turned that the divine nature of Christ had no part 
and several bishops declared their agreement with in his mediation. But the first individual in Poland 
the union concluded at Florence in 14.48, admitting who reduced Antitrinitarinn opinions to a system, 
t ho procession of tho Holy Ghost from the Father was l’eter Goneaius or Gonioudzki, who had come 
and the .Son, the doctrine of purgatory, and the from Switzerland professing to adhere to the Calvin- 
supremacy of tho Pope; while they declared their istic or Genevese Confession. This man, at a synod 
determination to retain the use of the Slavonic lan- held in 1556, rejected tho doctrine of the Trinity as 
guage in the celebration of public worship, and the it is usually understood, and maintained the exist- 
retention of the ritual, as well ns the discipline of cnee of three distinct Gods, but that the true Godhead 
the Hastem Church. The only condition they made belonged only to tho Father, lie still further de- 
was, that in their worship they might retain the Sla- volopcd his sentiments at the synod of Brest in 
vonic language, and observe the uorcinonics of the Lithuania in 1558, on which occasion he denied the 
Slavonic ritual. This party received the name of validity of infant baptism, adding that there wero 
Uniates or United Greeks, amt about 3,500,000 are other things which had crept from popery into tho 1 
still to be found in the Austrian dominions. The church. Tho synod imposed silence on Gonesius i 
announcement that the union had been accomplished threatening him with excommunication; but he re 
was received by Pope Clement VIII. with the high- fused obedience, and found a large number who 
est satisfaction. Another synod was convened at adhered to his opinions. Among these was John 
Brest by royal edict in 1590 for the purpose of Iviszkn, commander in-cliiof of the forces of Lithua- 
inaugurating the union. At this synod (lie event nia, who, being possessed of both wealth and influ- 
was solemnly proclaimed, and all who had op- mice, lent material assistance in the establishment oi 
posed the union wore excommunicated. The laity, churches, on what has sometimes been called the 
however, headed by Prince Ostrogki, palatine of RtibordincUioiiixt system, that is, maintaining the 
Kiotf, declared against tho measure, and a numer- supremacy of the Father over tho Son. 
ons meeting took place of tho clergy and laity The followers of Gonesius soon increased in tium- 
oppoxed to Umne, at which the archbishop and thoso bers, drawing converts from the ranks of the wealthy 
bishops who had brought about the union were ex- and the learned; and so rapid was the spread of tho 
communicated. Thu party of the union, supported Socinian and Avian doctrines, that the Reformed 
by the king and the Jesuits, commenced an active churches in which they originated were thereby 
persecution against their opponents, depriving them seriously endangered. But a goodly number of ablo 
of numerous churches and convents. lit eonse- divines arose in the bosom of these churches, who 
quenco of the union, the Cossacks of the Ukraine, manfully contended in behalf of the proper divinity’ 
who were zealous friends of the Greek Church, be- of our blessed Lord, against many, even of the most 
came irritated and disallectod, without, however, eminent of their brethren, who had unhappily em- 
exhibiting any very’ serious departure from their braced the Socinian heresy. At length a disruption 
wonted loyalty’. Tho most important result of the seemed inevitable, am! though an earnest struggle 
union, however, was, that the Eastern Church of was made to prevent it, the breach was completed in 
Poland was divided into two opposite and hostile 1562; and in 1565 a Socinian Church was set up in 
churches, one acknowledging tho authority of the Poland, which took to itself the name of tho Minor 
Pope, and the other declining it. Those of the for- Rrformetl Church. It had its synods, churches, 
mer, who resided in Little Russia to the number of schools, h(|d a complete ecclesiastical organization. 
2,000,000, returned to tho llusso-Greek Church. This soct published a Confession of Faith in 1574, 
POLAND (Minor Rhfoumhd Cnuuoii of), an in which they explicitly declared their peculiar tenets. 
Antitriuitarian Church organized in 1565. The “God," they said, “made the Christ, that is, the 
peculiar opinions of the. sect, which ehiefly consisted most perfect Prophet, the most sawed Priest, the 
of a denial of the divinity of tho Lord Jesus Christ, invincible King, by whom he created the new world, 

began to be openly broached in Poland in a secret This new world is the new birth which Christ has 

Bor'ety forraod in 1546 for the discussion of religious preached, established, and performed. Christ amend- 
suhjects. At ono of its meetings a priest called Pas- ed the old order of things, aud granted his elect eter- 
turia, a native of Belgium, attacked the mystery of the nal life, that they might after God the Most High 
Trinity os being inconsistent with tho essential unity believe in Him. The Holy Spirit is not God, but a 
of God. This doctrine, new at that time in Poland, gift, the fulness of which the Father has granted 
was adopted by several members of the society, and to Hs lion." These ‘doctrines, which were corn- 
having spread among the people, by the circulation pletely subversive of the doctrine of the Trinity, 

ot the works of Servetus, and tho arrival of Laalius received a definite form from Faustus Socinus, who 

Soeinus in 1551, led to the formation of a regular arrived in Poland in 1579, and settled there, be- 
soet of Sucimans. Tho same views were still farther coming connected by marriage with some of the first 
promoted by the teaching of Stancari, a learned families in the land. This eminent individual 
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proved a most important accession to the Autitrini- 
tarian churches, over whose members lie acquired an 
extraordinary influence. He was invited to assist 
at their principal synods, and took a leading part in 
them. At the synod of Wcngrow in 1581, lie suc¬ 
cessfully maintained the. doctrine that Jesus Christ 
ought to be worshipped. He also urged the rejec¬ 
tion of millenariau doctrines which were held by 
some of the Antitriuitarian divines, llis influence, 
however, reached its height at the synod of Brest in 
Lithuania in 1588, when he succeeded in giving 
unity to the doctrinal belief of their churches, by 
moulding their to some .extent discordant opinions 
into one regular connected system. 

The Minor Reformed Church of Poland maintained 
the unlawfulness of oaths and of lawsuits among 
Christians. The church reserved to itself the exclu¬ 
sive right of excommunicating refractory members. 
Baptism they held was to lie administered to adults, 
and to be regarded as a sign of purification, which 
changes the old Adam into a heavenly one. They 
agreed with the church of Geneva as to the spiritual 
presence of Christ in the sacrament of'the Supper. 
Great diversity of opinion prevailed among the 
members of the church on various theological points, 
but they all agreed in maintaining the Subordination 
theory of the Trinity. Their rules of morality were 
exceedingly strict, and they endeavoured, like the, 
Pharisees of old, to observe many precepts of Scrip¬ 
ture in the letter without any regard to the spirit. 
Socinius himself taught the doctrines of passive obe¬ 
dience and unconditional submission, and he con¬ 
demned the resistance made by the French Protest¬ 
ants to their oppressors. Such sentiments, however, 
were not held by the Polish Soeinians generally; on 
the contrary, their synods of 1596 aud 1598 sanc¬ 
tioned the use of arms when required in self-defence. 
Among the lower classes, indeed, there wore not 
a few Soeinians who maintained passive resist¬ 
ance to be a Christian duty: and chiefly through 
their influence the synod of 1605 declared that Chris 
tians ought rather to abandon their country than 
kill an enemy who might happen to invad/ it. Such 
a doctrine could not possibly be maintained by the 
great mass of the Polish Soeinians, many of whom 
not only took up arms, but distinguished themselves 
by their valour in fighting the battle.' of their country. 

The Socinian sect in Poland published an exposi¬ 
tion of their religious principles in §n authoritative 
document well known by the name of the Racovian 
Catechism. A smaller Catechism first appeared in 
German in 1605, and a larger also in German in 
1608. Both were exclusively composed by Smal- 
cius, but the latter was transited into Latin iy Mos- 
korsewski, a learned and wealthy Polish nobleman. 
The Socinian congregations in Poland were never 
numerous; but they numbered among their members 
many eminent scholars and authors, particularly on 
points of theology. A collection of their divines, 
under the name of the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonor- 


onm, is found in almost all theological libraries of 
any extent. 

One unhappy element in the history of the So- 
ciniau churches of Poland was the prevalence of 
dissensions among them, which, instead of buiug 
diminished, seemed rather to increase after their or¬ 
ganization into a regularly constituted church. The 
principal sects which branched oil' from them were 
the liu<lnini)i» and the Fttnumane. The formor, 
not contented with avowing Socinian doctrines, went 
so far as to deny the inspiration and authority of 
Sacred Scripture, mid were on that account east out 
of the church. The latter, who were allowed to 
remain in connection with the church, held Avian 
rather than Socinian opinions, maintaining that, be¬ 
fore the foundation of the world, Glirist was either 
begotten or produced out of nothing by the Supreme 
God. Though treated with the utmost indulgence, 
Famovius or Farnowski left the Minor Ibformcd 
Church in 1568, and attracted around him a largo 
party of adherents, dotingiii.shed both for influence 
and learning. On the death of their leader in 1615, 
the Farmwiatu quickly dispersed mid became ex¬ 
tinct. 

The Soeiuian Church in Poland now rapidly de¬ 
clined. It was viewed with the most virulent hatred 
and jealousy both by Protestants and Houiaii Catho¬ 
lics, but more especially by the latter body, who 
embraced every opportunity of insulting and even 
in nil renting the Sociuiaiis. An incident occurred 
which gave rise to open hostilities. In 1658 hoiiiu 
students of the Socinian College at liucow threw 
down a wooden crucifix which stood at thu entrance 
of the town. The Roman Catholics, enraged at. the 
insult thus offered to their religion, brought the mat 
ter before the courts of law, demanding that summary 
punishment should be inflicted, not only upon tbe 
offenders, but upon the whole church to which they 
belonged. The vindictive proposal thus made by 
the Romanists was listened to, notwithstanding the 
strongest protestations of innocence on the part of 
the. Soeinians, and by a decree of the diet of War¬ 
saw, the College at JUcow was destroyed, the pro¬ 
fessors banished, the printing-office belonging to the 
Soeinians was levelled with the ground, and their 
churches dosed. A train of persecutions followed, 
and in every part of the country the Soeinians were 
subjected to insult and oppression. At length, in 
1658, the diet of Warsaw decreed their summary 
expulsion from the kingdom, and denounced capital 
punishment against all who should in future embrace 
their opinions, or give shelter and countenance to 
those who did so. In fulfilment of this severe de¬ 
cree the Soeinians were ordered to leave Poland 
within three years, but this term was afterwards 
reduced to two years. This edict was repeated 
in 1661, and forthwith the whole body was driven 
from the kingdom, and scattered throughout differ¬ 
ent countries of Europe. Thus, in the course of lit¬ 
tle more than a hundred years, the Soeinians, with 
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the exception of a few persons here and tliere who 
secretly held their principles, were rooted out of Po¬ 
land. 

POT.AND (Protestant Church of). Poland 
seems to have first received Christianity from Great 
Moravia in the ninth century, and so rapidly did it 
spread among all elasses, that in the following cen¬ 
tury it readied the palace ; and the sovereign, Miec- 
zynlav the First, wus baptized in A. i>. 905, chiefly 
I through the influence of the native Christians of 
' Poland. About the same time he married I)am- 
browska, a Christian lioiiemiuii princess. Having 
tlius obtained a linn footing in the uountry, the cause 
of Christianity received a considerable impulse from 
the arrival in Poland of a number of Christian fugi¬ 
tives from Moravia. The neighbouring churches 
of Germany soon acquired a great influence over 
the Poles, while priests and monks flocked from 
Italy and France, but particularly from Germany, to 
Poland, crowding the convents, and occupying the 
i parochial eliitrchos, and at the same time using the 
! Romish ritual in opposition to the simple worship 
j of the Polish national churches, which, however, 

; maintained their ground till the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Hussites (which see), from Ilohcmia, 
found a favourable field in Poland for the propaga¬ 
tion of their peculiar tenets, and the Romish clergy 
in consequence took active measures for tlio purpose 
of chocking the spread of the obnoxious doctrines. 
With this view the parish priests were ordered to 
i seize ami bring before the bishops all who were 
suspected of holding Hussite sentiments. Severe 
enactments wore passed for tho punishment of the 
heretics. Rut in the face of all opposition the new 
doctrines were embraced by some of tho most influ¬ 
ential families in the land, and tho reforming party, 
indeed, was very numerous, when their leader was 
| slain on the field of battle. But although the doc- 
| trines of IIuss had found many shpportors in Poland, 

I the national feeling was still in favour of the domi¬ 
nant church. 

In the commencement of the fifteenth century a 
powerful impulse was given to the cause of Polish 
education and literature by the establishment of the 
University of Cracow and the encouragement given 
in that seminary to native scholars. Already a 
goodly number of accomplished literary men had 
issued from the University of Prague, some of whom 
were chosen to fill the chairs at Cracow; these 
Hgt.in wore generally selectod to supply the vacant 
episcopal sees, and thus in a short time there were 
found in the Polish Church not a few prelates dis¬ 
tinguished alike for their piety and learning. The 
enlightened views which some of these ecclesiastical 
! dignitaries entertained were speedily manifested in 
I various projects started for reforming tho church. 

' Thus Martin Tromba, the primate of Poland, ordered 
I the liturgical books to be translated into the national 
; language, that they might be understood by the great 
mass of the people. But the boldest step in the 


direction of church reform at this period was taken 
by Otrm-og, palatine of Posen, who presented to 
the Polish diet of 1459 a proposal for introducing 
improvements of such a vital character, that had 
they been adopted, a separation of the Church of 
Poland from Rome would have been the immediate 
result. “ In this plan,” says Count Krasinski, “ of 
reforming the Church of Poland he maintained that, 
Christ having declared that his kingdom was not of 
this world, the Pope had no authority whatever over 
the king of Poland, and should not be even address¬ 
ed by tlie latter in humble terms unbecoming his 
dignity; that Rome was drawing every year from 
the country large sums under tho pretence of reli¬ 
gion, but, in fact, by means of superstition; and 
that the bishop of Rome Was inventing most unjust 
reasons for levying taxes, the proceeds of which were 
employed, not for the real wants of the church, but 
for the Pope's private interests; that all the eccle¬ 
siastical lawsuits should be decided in the country, 
and not at Rome, which did not take 1 any sheep 
without wool;’ ‘that there were, indeed, amongst 
the Poles people who respected the Roman scrib- 
blings furnished with red seals and hempen strings, 
and suspended on the door of a church; hut that it 
was wrong to submit to these Italian deceits.' He 
farther says—‘ Is it not a deceit that the Pope im¬ 
poses upon us, in spito of the king and the senate, 

1 don’t know what, bulls called indulgences? Ho 
gets money by assuring people that he absolves their 
sin; but God lias said by his prophet— 11 My son, 
give me thy heart, and not money." The Tope 
feigns that lie employs his treasures for the erection 
of churches; but he does it. in fact, for enriching his 
relations. 1 shall pass in silence things that arc still 
worso. There are monks who praise still such 
fables. There are a great number of preachers and 
confessors who only think how to get the richest 
harvest, and who indulge themselves, after having 
plundered the poor people. He complains of the 
great number of monks unfit 'for tlie clerical office, 
saying, 1 After having shaven his head and eudowed 
a cow), aYiau thinks himself fit to correct the whole 
world. He cries, and almost bellows, in the pulpit, 
because he sees no opponent. Learned men, and 
even those who possess an inferior degree of know¬ 
ledge, cannot listen without horror to the nonsense, 
and almost blasphemy, uttered by such preachers.’" 

These sentiments avowed by a Polish senator in the 
assembly of the states, plainly indicated that public 
opinion, even in the fifteenth century, was prepared 
for the great ecclesiastical reformation which com- | 
menced a century later in Germany and Switzerland, i 
And asjf still further tf> pave the way for that impor¬ 
tant movement, treatises were at every little interval 
issuing from the press in Poland containing opinions 
which Rome has always been accustomed to brand az 
heresies. One work, in particular, was published at 
Cracow in 1515, which openly advocated the great 
Protestaut principle, that tlie Iloly Scriptures must 
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be believed, and all merely human ordinances may 
be dispensed with. The date of the appearance of 
this treatise was two years before Luther publicly 
avowed his opposition to Rome. No sooner, accord¬ 
ingly, did the German Reformer commence his war¬ 
fare with the Pope titan he was joined by many 
Poles, more especially belonging to the towns of 
Polish Prussia; and so rapidly did the principles of 
the Reformation spread in Dantzic, the principality 
of that province, that, in 1524, no fewer than live 
churches were occupied by the disciples of the Wit¬ 
tenberg Reformer. A very large part of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Dantzic, however, still adhered to the old 
church, and anxious to restore tho ancient order of 
things, they despatched a deputation to Sigisinimd 
the First, who at that time occupied the throne of 
Poland, imploring his interposition. The monarch, 
moved by the appeal made by the deputation, who 
appeared before him dressed in deep mourning, pro¬ 
ceeded in person to Dantzic, restored tho former 
state of things, and either executed or banished the 
principal leaders of the new movement. Rut while 
for purely political reasons Sigisiiiund'in this case 
acted in the most tyrannical and oppressive manner, 
he allowed the doctrines of Protestantism to spread 
in all the other parts of his dominions without per¬ 
secuting those who embraced them. And even in 
Dantzic itself, when Lutheranism, in the course of 
a few years, began to bo again preached within ils 
walls, he refused to take a single step to check its 
progress, so that in the subsequent reign it became 
the dominant creed of that city, without, however, 
infringing upon the religious liberty of the Homan 
Catholics. 

The works of Luther found many readers, and 
even admirers, in Poland, and a secret society, com¬ 
posed of both clergymen and laymen, met frequently 
to discuss religious subjects, including those points 
more especially which the rise of the Reformation 
brought prominently before the public mind. It 
was in connection with this society that Anti-Trini¬ 
tarian opinions were first adopted as a creed by 
several individuals, and the foundation lar/in Poland 
for that sect whose members were afterwards known 
by the name of Socinians (which see). The spread 
of this heresy, however, was limited to the upper 
classes of society, while among the great mass of the 
people the Scriptural views of the Reformers found 
ready acceptance; a result, in no sm^ll degree owing 
to the arrival of Bohemian Brethren, to the num¬ 
ber of about a thousand, who had been driven from 
their own countiy, and found a home in the pro¬ 
vince of Posen. This event happened in 1548, and 
the public worship of the B^pthren being conduct¬ 
ed In the Bohemian language, which was iirtelli 
gible to the inhabitants of Posen, attracted towards 
them the sympathies of multitudes. The Romish 
bishop of Posen, alarmed at the influence which 
the Brethren were exercising over the people of 
bis diocese, applied for, and obtained, a royal edict 


for their expulsion from the country. This order 
they immediately obeyed, and proceeded to Prussia, 
whore they found full roligious liberty. Next year, 
however, some of them returned to Poland, where 
they had formerly received so much kindness, and 
continued their labours without being molested in 
any form. Their congregations rapidly increased, 
ami in a short time they reached the large number of 
eighty in the province of Great Poland alono, while 
many others were foi mod in difleront parts of the 
couutry. 

A circumstance occurred about this tiino which 
was providentially overruled for the still wider dithl- 
siou of Protestant principles in Poland. The students 
of tho University of Cracow, having tuken offence 
at some real or imagined affront offered them by the 
rector, repaired to foreign universities, but particu¬ 
larly to the newly erected University of Konigsborg, 
from which the. great majority of them returned 
home imbued with Protestant, principles. The Re¬ 
formed doctrines now made extraordinary progress, 
particularly in the province of (Wow. In vain did 
tho Komi»h clergy denounce the growing heresy j 
all their remonstrances were unavailing, and at 
length they convened a general synod in 1551 to 
consider the whole subject. On this occasion Jlo- 
aius, bishop of Ermclaud, composed his celebrated 
Confession, which has been acknowledged by tho 
Church of Romo as a faithful exposition of its creed. 
The synod not only decreed, l hat this creed should 
be signed by the whole body of tho clergy, but 
petitioned the king that a royal innndato should he 
issued ordering its subscription by the laity. It was 
now resolved that a violent persecution should be 
commenced against the heretics, and this determina¬ 
tion was strengthened by an encyclical letter from 
Home, recommending the extirpation of heresy. 
Several eases of bloody persecution occurred, but 
tho nobles, aroused to jealousy by the high-handed 
measures of the clergy, openly declared their wish to 
restrict the authority of the bishops, and the people 
were unanimous in expressing a similar desire. 

Such was the state of matters in Poland when tho 
diet of 1552 was convened; and scarcely had its 
deliberations been commenced, when a general hos¬ 
tility was evinced by the members to episcopal juris¬ 
diction. 11m result was, that, at this diet, religions 
liberty for all confessions was virtually established 
in Poland. At the diet, of 1555 the king was ear¬ 
nestly urged to convoke a national synod over which 
he himself should preside, mid which should reform 
the church on the basis of the Holy Scriptures. It 
was proposed, also, to invite to this assembly the 
most distinguished Reformers, such as Calvin, Beza, 
Mulancthou, and Vergerius. But the expectation* 
of the Protestants in Poland were chiefly turned to¬ 
wards Jolm h I-asco or Laski, who bad been instru¬ 
mental in promoting the cause of the Reformation 
in Germany, Switzerland, and England. For a long 
time be remained within the pale of the Romish 
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Church, in the hope that it would he possible to 
effect a Reformation without, seceding from her com¬ 
munion. In J/540 he declared his adherence to the 
Protestnnl Church on the principles of Zwingli. 
The high reputation which Laski had already gained, 
botli as a scholar and a Christian, attracted the 
market! attention of the Protestant princes in various 
parts of Europe, several of whom invited him to take 
up iiis residence in their dominions. The sovereign 
of Hast Friesland, anxious to complete the reforma¬ 
tion of the church in that country, prevailed upon 
I.Rski to allow himself to he noiniuntod superintend¬ 
ent of all its churches. To carry out the object of 
his appointment was a matter of no small diffi¬ 
culty, considering the extreme reluctance which pre¬ 
vailed to the entire abolition of Komish rites, but 
by energy, perseverance, and uncompromising firm¬ 
ness, be succeeded, in the brief space of six years, 
in rooting out the last re maim of Romanism, and 
fully establishing the Protestant religion through- 
i out the whole of the churches of Hast Friesland. In 
■ 1548 Laski received an earnest invitation from Crati- 
* rner, archbishop of Canterbury, to join the distin¬ 
guished Reformers, who had repaired to England 
! from all parts of tho Continent, that they might 
complete the Reformation of tho church in that 
country. Having accepted Cranmer’s invitation, 
the Polish Reformer left Friesland and went to Eng¬ 
land, where he was appointed, on his arrival in 1550, 
superintendent of the foreign Protestant congrega¬ 
tion established at London. In this important 
sphere he continued to labour with much comfort 
and success until the demise of Edward the Sixth 
and the accession of Alary arrested (lie progress of 
the Reformation in England, and compelled Laski 
with Iiis congregation to leave the country. This 
little baud of exiles, headed by the Polish Reformer, 
were driven by a storm upon the coast of Denmark, 
where, on landing, they were received at first with 
hospitality and kindness, but, through the influence 
of tho Lutheran divines, they were soon obliged to 
seek an asylum elsewhere. The same hatred on the 
part of the Lutheran clergy was shown to the con¬ 
gregation of Laski at Ltibeck, Hamburg, and Ros¬ 
tock. At length tho remnants of the congregation 
found in Dant/.ie a peaceful asylum, while Laski 
himself retired to Friesland, where ho was received 
with every mark of respect and attachment. In a 
short time, however, finding his position by no mentis 
Hoxsomfortftble as at first, he removed to Frankfort- 
on-tho-Maine, where ho established a church for tho 
llolgian Protestant refugees, and made various at¬ 
tempts, without success, to unite the Lutheran and 
Protestant churches. 

Throughout all his wanderings Laski’s thoughts 
were habitually turned towards Poland, and he main- 
| tained a constant intercourse with his countrymen, 
and also with his sovereign, Sigismund Augustus, 
who entertained a high regard for him. He returned 
to Poland in 1650. ami no sooner did his arrival be¬ 


come known than the Romish clergy, taking the 
alarm, hastened to implore the king to banish from 
his dominions a man whom they described as an 
outlawed heretic, and the source of troubles and 
commotions wherever be went. To this representa¬ 
tion the king paid no regard; and to the annoyance 
of the bishops and the papal nuncio, Laski was soon 
after intrusted with the superintendence of all the 
Reformed churches of Little Poland. Through Iiis 
influence the tenets of the Swiss Reformers' were 
extensively adopted by the higher classes of his 
countrymen. The chief objects, however, which ho 
kept steadily in view were the union of all Protestant 
sects, and the ultimate establishment of a Reformed 
National Church modelled on the plan of the Church 
of England,' for which he had conceived a high 
admiration. But his exertions in the cause of re¬ 
form were much weakened by the rise of Antitrini- 
tariati sentiments in some of the churches which lie 
superintended. Ho struggled hard, and not without 
success, to check the progress of these opinions. In 
the public affairs of the church he look an active 
part, and assisted in preparing the version of the 
first Protestant Bible in Poland. In the midst of 
his unwearied labours in the cause of the Polish 
Reformation, Laski was cut off in 1560, before ha 
had an opportunity of fully maturing his great de¬ 
signs. 

One of the last objects on which the Polish Refor¬ 
mer had set his heart, was the speedy convocation of 
a national synod. This proposal, however, met 
with violent opposition from Rome and its partisans. 
The Pope, Paul IV., despatched a legate to Poland 
with letters to tho king, tho senate, and the most 
influential noblemen, promising to ofl'ect all neces¬ 
sary reforms, and to call a general council. Lippo- 
mnni, the papal legate, was an able man, and a de¬ 
voted servant to the see of Rome. The Romish clergy 
were much encouraged by the presence of this digni¬ 
tary in the country, who endeavoured, but without 
effect, to prevail upon the king to adopt violent mea¬ 
sures for the extirpation of heresy. The crafty 
emissary of the Tope succeeded also by his intrigues 
in fomenting diacord among the Protestants. He as¬ 
sembled a synod of the Polish clergy, which, while it 
lamented the dangers which threatened the church 
both from within and from without, passed many 
resolutions for improving its condition, and coercing 
the heretics. The extent to which the synod, insti¬ 
gated by Lippomani, pushed their jurisdiction may 
be seen from tlmir proceedings in a case of alleged 
sacrilege recorded both by Romish and Protestant 
writers. 11 Dorothy Lasecka, a poor girl, was accused 
of having obtained %m the Dominican monks of 
Sotfiiacsew a host, feigning to receive communion. 
It was said that she wrapped that host in her clothes, 
and sold it to the Jews of a neighbouring village, by 
whom she had been instigated to commit this act ot 
sacrilege by the bribe of three dollars and a gown 
embroidered with silk. This host was said to have 
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been curried by the Jews to the symigugtio, where, 
being pierced with needles, it emitted a quantity of 
blood, which was collected into a flask. The .lews 
tried in vain to prove the absurdity of the charge, 
arguing, that as their religion did not permit them 
to believe in the mystery of transubstautiation, they 
never could bo supposed to try a similar experiment 
on the host, which they considered as a mere wafer. 
The synod, influenced by Lippmniuii, condemned 
them, as well as the unfortunate woman, to be burned 
alive. The iniquitous sentence eould not, however, 
be put into execution without the exequatur, or the 
confirmation of the king, which could not be expected 
to be obtained from the enlightened Sigismund 
Augustus. The Bishop IVzcrernlwki, who was also 
vice-chancellor of Poland, made a report to the king 
of the above-mentioned case, which he described in 
expressions of pious horror, entreating the monarch 
not to allow such a crime, committed against tile 
Divine Majesty, to go unpunished. Myazkowski, a 
great dignitary of the crown, who was a Protestant, 
became so indignant at this report, that he could not 
restrain ins anger, and was only prevented by the 
presence of the king from using violence against the 
prelate, the impiety and absurdity of whose accusa¬ 
tion he exposed in strong language. The monarch 
• declared that lie would not believe such absurdities, 
and sent an order to the Starnet {chief magistrate or 
governor) of Sochaczew to release the accused par¬ 
ties; but the vice-chancellor forged the exequatur, 
by attaching the royal seal without the knowledge of 
the monarch, and sent an order that the sentence of 
the synod should be immediately carried into execu¬ 
tion. The king, being informed of this nefarious act 
of the bishop, immediately despatched a messenger 
to prevent its effects. It was, however, too late; 
and the judicial murder was perpetrated.” This 
atrocious affair excited, of course, a great sensutiou 
throughout Poland, and awakened such feelings of 
hatred against Lippomaui, that he lost nq time in 
quitting the country, a step which was' absolutely 
necessary, indeed, as his life was in dangep. 

The Polish Reformation went steadier forward in 
spite of all the opposition of Rome and its emissaries. 
In Lithuania particularly, it received a strong im¬ 
pulse from the influence exerted in its favour by 
Prince Radciwill, who had been intrusted by the 
monarch with almost the sole government of that 
province. Taking advantage of the facilities which 
he thus possessed for advancing the good work, he 
succeeded in establishing the Reformed worship both 
in the rural districts and in many towns. He built 
also a splendid church and college in Viina, the capi¬ 
tal of Lithuania. To tliia enlightened and pious noble¬ 
man, besides, is due the merit of having causecfto be 
translated and printed, at his own expense, the first 
Protestant Bible in the Polish language. It was 
published in 1564, and is usually known by the name 
of the Radaiwillian Bible. The death of Radzi- 
will the Black, as be was termed, which happened in 

if 


1565, whs a severe loss to the Protestant cause in 
Lithuania; but happily his cousin and successor, 
Radziwill the Red, was also a zealous promoter of 
the Reformed religion, and founded a number of Pro¬ 
testant churches and schools, which he endowed with 
landed property for their permanent support. 

The king of Poland was strongly urged, by a por¬ 
tion of the clergy, to reform the church by means of a 
national synod, but he was of too irresolute a character 
to tako a step so decided. He adopted, hpwever, a 
middle course, and addressed a letter to Pope Paul IV. 
at the council of Trent, demanding the eoucession of 
the five following points: (1.) The performance of 
the mass in the national language. ('2.) The dispen¬ 
sation of the communion in both kinds, (3.) The 
toleration of the mai-ringo of priests. (4.) The abo¬ 
lition of the annates or lirst fruits of benefices. (6.) 
The convocation of a national council for the reform 
of abuses, and the union of different seels. These 
demands, of course, wore rejected by his Holiness. 
But the Protestants in l’oluud, far from being dis¬ 
couraged by the conduct of the. Pope, became bolder 
every day in their opposition to the Romanists. At 
the diet of 1559 a proposal was made to doprive the 
bishops of all participation in the affairs of the gov¬ 
ernment, oil the ground that they were the sworn 
servants of a foreign potentate. Tliia motion, 
though strenuously urged upon the acceptance of 
the diet, was not carried ; but a few years later, in 
1563, the diet agreed to convoke a general national 
synod, composed of representatives of all the reli¬ 
gious parties in Poland—a measure which would, in 
all proliability, have been carried into effect had it 
not been prevented by the dexterity and diplomatic 
craft of Cardinal Coinrnenrloni, who succeeded in 
dissuading the king from assembling a national 
council. 

The establishment of a Reformed Polish Church 
was much impeded by tho dissensions which divided 
the Protestants amongst themselves. At that time, 
in fact, no Jess than three parties existed in Poland, 
each adhering to its own separate Confession. Thus 
the Bohemian or Waldeusian Confession had its 
own ardent admirers, chiefly in (treat Poland; 
the Genevese or Cal vinistiu Confession in Lithuania 
and .Southern Poland; arid the Lutheran or Augs¬ 
burg Confession in towns inhabited by burghers of 
German origin. Of these the Bohemian and the 
Genevese Confessions were so completely agreed on 
almost all points, that their respective supporters 
found no difficulty in forming a union in 1555, not, 
indeed, incorporating into ouo body, but holding 
spiritual fellowship together, while each church retain¬ 
ed its own separate hierarchy. This union being the 
first which took place among Protestant churches 
after the Reformation, caused great joy among the 
Reformers in different parts of Europe. The two 
churches thus united wished to include the Luthet- 
ans also in the alliance, but the doctrine of the 
Augsburg Confession on the subject of the cncharist 
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teemed likely to prove an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of any union with the Lutheran churched. 
An attempt, however, wae made to effect to desira¬ 
ble an object. For this purpose a synod of the 
Bohemian and Genevese churches of Poland wan 
convoked in 1557, and presided over by John Laski, 
At tin's synod overtures were made to the Luther¬ 
ans to join the union, but to no effect, and they still 
continued to accuse the Bohemian church of heresy. 
The obstacles thus thrown in the way of a union 
among the Protestants of Poland, only roused the 
Bohemians to exert themselves still more actively for 
its attainment. They forwarded copies of their Con¬ 
fession of Faith to the Protestant princes of Germany, 
and to the chief Reformers, both of that country and 
of Switzerland, and recoived strong testimonials 
of approval, so strong, indeed, as to silence for a 
time the objections of the Lutherans. Shortly, how¬ 
ever, the good understanding which had begun was 
interrupted by the unreasonable demands of some 
Polish Lutheran divines, that the other Protestant 
denominations should subscribe the Confession of 
Augsburg. The Bohemians, therefore, in 1568, sub¬ 
mitted their Confession to the University of Wit- 
temberg, and received from that learned body a 
strong expression of their approbation, which so 
operated upon the minds of the Lutherans that from 
that time they ceased to charge the Bohemian Church 
with heresy. 

The long-desired union was at length effected in 
1570. A synod having assembled in the town of 
Sandotnir, in April of that year, finally concluded 
and signed the terms of union under the name of 
the Consensus of San ok writ (which see). This 
important step excited the utmost alarm among the 
Romanists, who endeavoured to bring it into discre¬ 
dit. But the union itself was essentially hollow and 
imperfect. The Confessions, between which a dog¬ 
matic union had been effected, differed on a point of 
vital importance,—the presence of Christ in tho 
eucharist. The union, accordingly, was rather nomi¬ 
nal than real; and many Lutherans directed their 
whole efforts towards bringing about a disruption of 
the alliance which had been established at Samlo- 
mir. This hostility of tho Lutherans to tho other 
Protestant Confessions was very injurious to the 
interests of Protestantism in geucrnl, and a number 
of noble families, followed by thousands of tho com¬ 
mon people, disgusted with the bitter contentious 
which raged among the Protestants of different deno¬ 
minations, renounced the principles of tho Reforma¬ 
tion, and returned to the Church of Rome. Auother 
ciroumstanco which tended to weaken the Protestant 
Church of Poland, was tho rise and rapid spread of a 
party who denied the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Some learned divines of the Reformed 
churches combated these Antitrinitarian doctrines, 
and at length, in 1565, the professors of these doctrines 
seceded from their brethren, forming themselves into 
a separate ecclesiastical organization, called by its 


members the Minor Reformed Church of Poland. 
The arrival of Faustus Socinus in Poland in 1579, 
led to the tenets of the Antitrinitarians being thrown 
into a definite form, and to the formation of Soci- 
nian congregations, chiefly composed of nobles, among 
whom there were many wealthy landowners. 

When the Consensus of Sandomir was concluded 
in 1570, Protestantism in Poland had reached its 
highest state of prosperity. Many churches and 
schools, belonging to Protestants of various denomi¬ 
nations, had been established; tho Scriptures had 
been translated and printed in tho national language ; 
and religious liberty was enjoyed in Poland to a de¬ 
gree unknown in any other part of Europe. These 
favourable circumstances attracted great numbers of 
foreigners who sought an asylum from religious per¬ 
secution. Among these, besides many Italian ami 
French refugees, there were also a great number of 
Scotch families settled in different parts of Poland, 
whose descendants are found there at this day. 

At the period at which we have now arrived Ro¬ 
manism lmd, to a great extent, lost its hold of the Po¬ 
lish nation. The most influential portion of the nobi¬ 
lity were on the side of Protestautisin, whilst many 
powerful families, and the population generally, of 
tho eastern provinces belonged to the Greek Church. 
Nay, even within the national church itself, not only 
was the primate favourable to Reformed principles, 
but many even of the inferior clergy, and a consider¬ 
able proportion of the laity, would have welcomed 
any proposal to correct tho flagrant abuses which 
had in course of time crept into the church. In the 
senate, also, the great proportion of the members 
were either Protestants or belonged to the Greek 
Church; and even the king himself showed a de¬ 
cided leaning towards the adherents of the Protestant 
faith. The Roman Catholic Church in Poland, in¬ 
deed, was on tho verge of utter ruin, but in this hour 
of its oxtremest danger, it was mainly saved by the 
exertions of Cardinal Hosius, one of the most remark¬ 
able tnen of bis age. This zealous Romish dignitary 
had early made himself conspicuous by his hostility 
to the Prolpstants, and now that be had been nomi¬ 
nated a cardinal, lie used every effort to check the 
progress of the Reformation in Poland. Finding, 
however, that his own church was fast losing ground, 
and that Reformed principles were almost certain 
ere long to obtain the ascendency, he called to his 
aid the newly established order of Jesuits, several of 
whom arrived from Rome in 1564, and by their in¬ 
trigues and agitation the whole country was made 
fur a long period the scene of the most unseemly 
commotions. 

During the life of S&ismund Augustus, the Pro 
testahts indulged the hope that, although naturally 
of a wavering and undecided character, he might 
possibly decide on the establishment of a Reformed 
National Church; but the death of that monarch 
without issue, in 1572, put an end to all such expec¬ 
tations. The Jaghellouian dynasty, which had gov 
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erned Poland for two centuries, was now extinct. have prevented you from being elected king; and 
An earnest struggle commenced, therefore, between tliat if you do not confirm these conditions, you shall 
the Proiestants and Romanists, each party being not be our king.' After this, the members of the 
anxious that the vacant throne should be tilled by a embassy surrounded their new monarch, and Her 
realous supporter of their church. The Romanists, hurt, a Roman Catholic, rend the formula of the 
headed by Cardiual Coramendoui, were anxiuua to oath proscribed by tho electing diet, which llcnry 
confer the crown upon the Archduke Ernest, son of repeated without any opposition. The Bishop Karu 
the Emperor Maximilian the Second, and wore even kuwski, who lmd stood aside, approached the king 
ready to secure their object by force. Coligny and alter he had sworn, mid protested that the religious 


tlw French Protestants had for some time, even lie- 
foro the death of Sigismund Augustus, entertained 
the project of placing Henry of Valois, duke of 
Anjou, on the Polish throne; and Catharine de 
Medicis, the mother of tiie duke, eagerly lent her 
approbation to the proposal. 

The diet of convocation assembled at Warsaw in 
January 1573, for the purpose of taking steps for tho 
maintenance of the peace and safety of the country 
during the interregnum. At this diet, notwithstand¬ 
ing the opposition of the Romish bishops, instigated 
by Commcndoni, a law was passed establishing a per¬ 
fect equality of rights among all the Christian Con¬ 
fessions of Poland, guaranteeing the dignities and 
privileges of the llonmn Catholic bishops, hut abo¬ 
lishing the obligation of church patrons to bestow 
the beuefices in their gift exclusively on Roman Ca¬ 
tholic clergymen. The election of a new monarch 
was arranged to take place on the 7th April at Ka- 
mien, near Warsaw. The principal competitors for 
the throne of Poland were the two princes already 
mentioned; and although meanwhile tho horrid mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew had rendered the Polish 
Protestants somewhat afraid to commit tiieir interests 
to a French prince, yet being unwilling to involve 
their country in a civil war, they accepted Henry, 
Duke of Anjou, who was accordingly elected king of 
Poland. 

A deputation of twelve noblemen were imme¬ 
diately despatched to Paris, to announce to Henry 
Ins election, and on the 10th September J.j73 the 
ceremony of presenting tho diploma of election took 
place in the church of Notre Dame. Tin* circum¬ 
stances attending the presentation are interesting as 
manifesting the intolerant spirit of the Polish Ro¬ 
manists. “The Bishop Kamkowski, a member of 
the Polish embassy, at the beginning of the cere¬ 
mony, entered a protest against the clause for secur¬ 
ing religious liberty, inserted in the oath which the 
new monarch was to take on that occasion. This act 
produced some confusion, the Protestant Zborowski 
having interrupted the solemnity with the following 
words, addressedto Montluc: 1 Had you not accepted, 
in the name of the duke, the conditions of religious 
liberty, our opposition woulA have prevented tin’s 
duke from being elected dur monarch.’ Henry 
feigned to be astonished, as if lie did not understand 
the subject in dispute; but Zborowski addressed 
him, saying, < I repeat, sire, that if your ambassadors 
had not accepted the condition of liberty to the con¬ 
tending religions persuasions, our opposition would 


liberty, secured by the royal oath, was not to iiyure 
the authority of the Church of Rome ; and the king 
gave him a written testimony in favour of tliat pro¬ 
test." 

llenry set out for Poland, but after what hud 
passed, the fears of the Protestants were far from 
1 icing allayed, ami they resolved carefully to watch 
the conduct of the new monarch at his coronation, 
Firley, the leader of tho Protestant party, insisted 
that on that solemn occasion, the oath taken at 
Paris should lu* repeated ; and even in the midst of 
the ceremony, when the crown was about lobe placed 
on Henry’s head, Firley boldly advanced forward and 
interrupted the proceedings, declaring in name of 
the Protestants of Poland, that unless the Parisian 
oath was taken the coronation would not be allowed to 
go forward. Tho scroll of the oath was put into tho 
king's hand as he kuclt on tho steps of the altar, and 
Firley, taking the crown, said to llcnry with aloud 
voice, “ If you will not swear, you shall not reign." 
The intrepid conduct of the Protestant leader struck 
the whole assembly with awe, and the king had no 
alternative hut to repeat the oath. Thus (he reli¬ 
gious liberties of Poland were saved from utter over¬ 
throw, and the nation delivered from au impending 
civil war. 

The Polish Protestants were naturally suspicions 
of their now king, knowing that having taken the 
oath by compulsion, lie was not likely to respect 
their rights. The Romish bishops, on the other 
hand, supported by the favour of the monarch, 
formed projects for extending their influence, and au 
impression rapidly spread through the country, tliat 
Henry had become a ready tool in tiie lmrids of the 
priests. This feeling, combined with disgust at his 
profligacy, rendered him so unpopular, uud his sub¬ 
jects so discontented, that the country would un¬ 
doubtedly have been speedily plunged into a civil 
war, had not the king fortunately disappeared, having 
secretly left Poland for France on learning that the 
death of his brother, Charles IX., had opened The 
way for his succession to the throne of France. The 
crown of Poland was now conferred upon Stephen 
Batory, prince of Transylvania, who had eattied so 
high a reputation, that although an avowed Pro¬ 
testant, his election met with no opposition from the 
Romish clergy. The delegation which announced 
to Stephen his election to the throne, was composed of 
thirteen members, only one of whom was a Romanist, 
but this man, Solikowski by name, succeeded in per¬ 
suading the new monarch, that if be would secure 
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himself on the throne, he must profess the Homan 
Catholic religion. Nett day, accordingly, to the 
dismay of the Protestant delegates, Stephen was seen 
devoutly kneeling at mass. During his reign, which 
lasted ten years, he maintained inviolate the rights 
of the Ami-Romanist Confessions, while, at the same 
time, through the influence of his queen, who was a 
bigoted Romanist, he openly encouraged and patron¬ 
ized the Jesuits, by founding and endowing various 
educational institutions in connection with their 
order. 

Htephcn Batory died in 158G, and was succeeded 
by Higismuud 111., in whose reign the Romish party 
acquired much strength, while many of the Protest¬ 
ants lmd become dissatisfied with the general Con¬ 
fession, and sought to renew the former controver¬ 
sies which had so much weakened their influence in 
the country. Poland was unhappily subjected to the 
rule of this infatuated monarch from 1587 to 1632, 
and throughout the whole of that long period his po¬ 
licy was uniformly directed towards the promotion of 
the supremacy of Home. The Jesuits exercised an 
unlimited influence over the government; and all the 
ofliees of statu and posts of honour were exclusively 
bestowed upon Romanists, and more especially upon 
proselytes, who, from motives of interest, had re¬ 
nounced the principles of the Reformation. The 
whole country was covered with Jesuit colleges and 
schools, thus enabling the disciples of Loyola most 
effectually to exercise dominion over all classes of | 
the people. “ The melancholy effects of their edit- | 
cation," says Count Krasinski, “soon became mani¬ 
fest. By tile close of iSigismuud the Third's reign, 
when the Jesuits had become almost exclusive mas¬ 
ters of public schools, national literature had declined 
as rapidly as it had advanced during the preceding 
century. It is remarkable, indeed, that Poland, 
which, from the middle of tlm sixteenth century to 
the end of the reign of Sigismund the Third (1632), 
had produced many splendid works on different 
branches of human knowledge, iu the national ns 
well as in the Latin language, can boast of but very 
few works of merit from that epoeb to the second 
uart of the eighteenth century, the period of the un¬ 
limited away of the Jesuits over the national educa¬ 
tion. The Polish language, which had obtained a 
high degree of perfection during tho sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, was aoon corrupted by an absurd admixture of 
Latin; and a barbarous style, called Macaronic, dis¬ 
figured Polish literature for more than a century. 
As the chief object of the Jesuits was to combat the 
Auti-RomaniBts, the principal subject of their in¬ 
struction was polemical divinity; and the moat 
talented of their students, instead of acquiring sound 
knowledge, by which they might become useful 
members of society, wasted their time In dialectic 
xubtilties and quibbles. The disciples of Loyola 
know well, that of all the weaknesses to whioh hu¬ 
man nature is subject, vanity is the most accessible; 
»ud they were as prodigal of praise to partisans as 


they were of abuse to antagonists. Thus the bene¬ 
factors of their order became the objects of the most 
fulsome adulation, which nothing but the corrupted 
taste acquired in their schools could have rendered 
palatable. Their bombastic panegyrics, lavished up¬ 
on the most unimportant persona, became, towards 
tho end of the seventeenth century, almost the only 
literature of the country—proof sufficient of the de¬ 
graded state of the. public to which such productions 
could be acceptable. An additional proof of the 
retrocession of the national intellect, and the corrup¬ 
tion of taste, under the withering influence of the 
Jesuits, is that the most classical productions of the 
sixteenth century,—the Augustan era of the Polish 
literature,—were not reprinted for more than a cen¬ 
tury, although, after the revival of learning in Poland, 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, they 
went through many editions, and still continue to be 
reprinted. It is almost superfluous to add, that this 
deplorable condition of the national intellect pro¬ 
duced the most pernicious effects on the political as 
well os social Btate of the country. The enlightened 
statesmen who had appeared during the reign of 
Sigismund the Third,—the Zamoyskis, the Sapiehas, 
the Znlkiewskis, whose efforts counterbalanced for a 
time the baneful effects of that fatal reign, as well as 
Borne excellent authors who wrote during the same pe¬ 
riod,—were educated under another system; for that 
of the Jesuits could not produce any political or liter¬ 
ary character with enlarged views. Some exceptions 
there were to this general rule; but the views of 
enlightened men could not be but utterly lost on 
a public which, instead of advancing in the paths ol 
knowledge, were trained to forget the science and 
wisdom of its ancestors. It was, therefore, no won¬ 
der that sound notions of law and right became 
obscured, and gave way to absurd prejudices of pri¬ 
vilege and casto, by which liberty degenerated into 
licentiousness; whilst the state of the peasantry was 
degraded into that of predial servitude." 

Not contented with secretly imbuing the minds of 
the people with Romanist principles, the Jesuits 
connived t^t the ill-treatment to which many Pro¬ 
testants were subjected, and the courts of justice be¬ 
ing wholly under Jesuit influence, it waa vain for the 
iiyured to look for legal redress. Riotous mobs with 
complete impunity destroyed the Protestant churches 
in Cracow, Posen, Vilna, and other places. The 
natural result of the adverse circumstances in whicli 
Protestants were placed under this long but disas¬ 
trous reign was, that their numbers were daily dim¬ 
inished, and what waa perhaps more melancholy still, 
those who held fast to Reformed principles were 
divided into contending factions, and although the 
(kftummu qf Sandomir maintained an apparent union 
for a time, that covenant even was Anally dissolved 
by the Lutherans. An attempt was made without 
effect to arrange a union between the Protestants 
and the Greek Church at a meeting convened at 
Vilna in 1699, and although a confederation fo» 
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mutual defence wn concluded, it led to no practical 
leaults. 

At the close of the Ions reign of Sigismund III. 
the cause of Protestantism was in a state of the 
deepest depression. But his sou and successor, Vla¬ 
dislav IV., was a person of a very different diame¬ 
ter, and so opposed to the Jesuits, that he would not 
allow a single member of that order to l>c near his 
court. He distributed offices and rewards solely 
according to merit, and being naturally of a mild 
disposition, he discountenanced all persecution on 
account of religion, lie endeavoured in vain to 
effect a general reconciliation, or, nt least, a mutual 
understanding, between the contending parties, by 
means of a religious discussion held at Thorn in 
1644. But the early death of this benevolent mon¬ 
arch changed the whole aspect of affairs, llis 
brother, John Casimir, who succeeded him, had been 
a Jesuit and a cardinal; but the Pope had relieved 
him from his vows on his election to the throne. 
Prom a monarch, who had formerly been a Romish 
ecclesiastic, the Protestants lmd every thing to fear, 
and little to expect. The consequence was, that the 
utmost discontent Ix’gan to prevail among all classes, 
And the country having been invaded by Charles 
Uustavus, king of Sweden, the people were disposed 
to place him upon the throne of Poland. Klated, 
however, by the success of bis arms, that haughty 
monarch declined to accept the sovereignty in any 
other mode than by conquest, whereupon the Poles, 
rising as one man, drove him from the country. Peace 
was restored by the treaty of Oliva in 1060; but 
not until the Protestants bad suffered much dur¬ 
ing the war. The king lmd taken refuge in Silesia 
during tbo Swedish invasion, and on his return to 
Poland, ho committed himself to the special care of 
the Virgin Mary, vowing that he would convert the 
heretiua by force if necessary. A considerable num¬ 
ber of Protestants still remained after all the perse¬ 
cutions to which they had been exposed, apd junong 
them were several influential families, who, besides, 
were supported by the interest of the IJrotcstant 
princes throughout Europe. The king, therefore, 
judged it best to direct the whole force of his perse¬ 
cution against the Socinians, whom he banished from 
the kingdom, declaring it to be henceforth a capita! 
crime to propagate, or even profess Socinianistn, in 
Poland. 

The ranks of the Protestants weresiow completely 
broken, and the Roman clergy ecqui-ed and exer¬ 
cised nearly uncontrolled power. John Sobieski, 
during his short reign, endeavoured to put an end 
to religious persecution; but be found himself una¬ 
ble to maintain the laws whicji atill acknowledged a 
perfect equality of religious confessions. Augus¬ 
tus II., also, who succeeded to the throne in 1696. 
confirmed, in the usual manner, the rights and liber¬ 
ties of the Protestants, but with the addition of a 
new condition, that he should never grant them sena¬ 
torial or any other important dignities and offices. 


Tin's monarch had renounced Lutheranism in order 
to obtain the crown of Poland, and now that ho hail 
secured his object, he allowed the Romish bishops 
to treat the heretics os they chose. Augustus hav 
iitg been expelled by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
Stanislaus Leszczymski was elected in 1704, and 
the accession of this enlightened monarch revived 
the hopes of the Protestant^ The treaty of alliance 
concluded between Stanislaus and the Swedish sov 
ereign guaranteed to the Protestants of Poland the 
rights and liliert ics secured to them by the laws of 
their country, abolishing all the restrictions imposed 
in later times, llut such favourable circumstances 
were of short continuance. Stanislaus was driven 
from his throne by Peter, the Czar of Russia, and 
Augustus 11. again restored to his kingdom. Civil 
commotions now arose, which were only terminated 
by the niedistiun of Peter the Great, who concluded 
a treaty at Warsaw in 17Hi, into which the Roman¬ 
ists had sufficient influence to gut a clause inserted 
to the following effect,—“That all the Protestant 
churches which had been built since 16.T2 should be 
demolished, and that the Protestants should not be 
permitted, except in places where they had churches 
previously to the above-mentioned time, to have 
any public or private meetings for the purpose of 
preaching or singing. A breach of this regulation 
was to be punished, for the tirst time hy a tine, for 
the second by imprisonment, for the third by ban¬ 
ishment. Foreign ministers were allowed to have 
divine service in their dwellings, but the natives who 
should assist at it were to be subjected to the above- 
mentioned penalties." 

The terms of this treaty excited feelings of dis¬ 
content and alarm, not only in the minds of the Pro¬ 
testants, hut also of the more enlightened portion of 
the Roman Catholics. Protests poured in from all 
quarters against the. measure. But all remonstrance 
was vain ; the Romanists continued to prosecute the 
Protestants with inveterate rancour, in some cases 
even to blood. The Protestant powers of Europe, 
from time to time, made representations in favour of 
the Polish Protestants; but instead of alleviating 
their persecutions, these remonstrances only in¬ 
creased their severity. In 1733, an net was passed 
excluding them from the general diet, and from all 
public offices, but declaring, nt the same time, their 
peace, their persons, and their property inviolable, 
and that they might hold military rank and occupy 
the crown-lands. • 

During the reigii of Augustus Ill., which lasted 
from 1733 to 1764, the condition of the Polish Pro¬ 
testants was melancholy in the extreme, and despair¬ 
ing of relief from every other quarter, they threw 
themselves under the protection of. foreign powers, 
by whose interference they were admitted, in 1767, 
to equal rights with the Roman Catholics. This 
was followed by the abolition of the order of Jesuits 
in 1773. Augustus had throughout his reign kept 
Poland in a state of Subserviency to Russia, and 
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that power placed Ids sueceanor 1’onintowski on the 
throne. When Catharine IT., empress of Russia, 
obtained possession of the Polish Russian provinces, 
part of the people became inemlwrs of the United 
Greek Church, and part joined the Russian Church. 
And even the most bigoted Romanists were gained 
over in course of time, so that at the synod of Polotsk, 
in 1839, the higher clcifgy of Lithuania and White 
Russia, declared the readiness of their people to 
join the Russo-Greek Church, and, accordingly, 
these IJiiiates or United Greeks, to the number of 
2,000,000, were received back into the Muscovite 
branch of the Eastern Church on their solemn dis¬ 
avowal of the Pope’s supremacy, and declaration of 
their belief in the. solo Headship of Christ over his 
Church. Pope Gregory XVI., after condemning 
tlio Polish insurrection in 1831, now beheld the 
schools in Poland closed Against all ecclesiastical 
influence, the confiscated property of tlio church 
given to the Greek nobility, and all intercourse be¬ 
tween the bishops and Rome strictly prohibited. 

It. is computed that the Protestant Poles amount in 
round numbers to 442,000, the great majority of whom 
are found in Prussia Proper and Silesia. There is 
a considerable number of Protestants in Poland it¬ 
self, but these are chiefly German settlers. In that 
part of Poland which was annexed to Russia by the 
treaty of Vienna, it was calculated in 1845, that, in 
a population of 4,857,250 souls, there were 252,009 
Lutherans, 3,790 Reformed, and 546 Moravians. 
In Prussian Poland, according to the census of 1846, 
there were in the provinces of ancient Polish Prus¬ 
sia, in a population of 1,019,105 souls, 502,148 Pro¬ 
testants ; and in that of Posen, in a population of 
1,364,399 souls, there, were 416,648 Protestants. As 
the Prussian government is anxious to use all means 
of Germanizing its Slavonic subjects, the worship, in 
almost all the churches of Prussian Poland, is con¬ 
ducted in the German language, atid the service in 
Polish is discouraged as much as possible. 

1*0 LI AS, a surname given by the Athenians to 
Athena, as being the goddess who protected the city. 

POLI1SIA, a festival anciently observed at Thebes 
in Greece, in honour of Apoliu, when a bull was 
wont to he sacrificed. 

POLIEUS, a surname of Zeus, under which he 
was worshipped at Athens, as the protector of the 
eity. The god had an altar on the Acropolis, on 
which a hull was sacrificed. 

EOLIUCIIOS, a surname of several deities among 
tho ancient Greeks, who were Relieved to he the 
guardians of cities. 

POLL1NCTORES, an appellation given by the 
ancient Romans to those who washed and anointed 
the dead preparatory to burial. See Dead (Rites 

OK THE). 

POLLUX. See Dioscuri. 

POLYGAMY, the practice of having more than 
one wife at the same time. This evil was tolerated 
among the ancient patriarchs and Hebrews. But it 


was undoubtedly a perversion of the original institu. 
tion of marriage, wltich was limited to the union ot 
one man with one woman. “ For this cause,” said 
He who created them male and female, “shalla man 
leave his father and mother and cleave unto his wife, 
and they twain shall be one flesh. Whom God 
therefore hath joined together, let not man put 
asumler.” Thus God, in instituting the marriage 
relation, united two, namely, one man and one wo¬ 
man. Any deviation from this arrangement, there¬ 
fore, is in distinct opposition to God’s appointment. 
The only instance of polygamy recorded in the 
Scriptures during the first two thousand years after 
the institution of marriage, was that of Iaimech, 
and this appears to have been considered by him¬ 
self, and those around him, as sinful. We find 
Abraham afterwards taking to himself concubines, 
or secondary wives, and his example was follow¬ 
ed by the other patriarchs. Polygamy prevailed 
to a great extent among the Hebrews in the time 
of Moses, and a satisfactory explanation of it was 
given by our blessed Lord when speaking on the sub¬ 
ject of divorce: “Moses because of the hard¬ 
ness of your hearts suffered you to put away your 
wives: but from the beginning it was not so." It 
was a permission, not a command. It was a posi¬ 
tive temporary regulation of Moses as a political 
governor, not of God as a moral ruler. The Jews had 
become hardened in their hearts; they were harsh 
and severe even to their own flesh. Their nearest 
relatives they treated with cruelty and injustice. Un¬ 
til tho people could be brought into such a state that 
they could understand and feel the force of law, it 
was necessary for their rulers meanwhile to devise 
prudential regulations for the purpose of checking 
their lawlessness. “ All the evils,” says Dr. Gardiner 
Spring, “of that early and idolatrous age of tho 
world could not be remedied in a moment. And 
such was the state of society, that not even until the 
advent of the Saviour was the institution of marriage 
restored to its primeval integrity by revoking the 
permission of polygamy and divorce. Experience 
has abundantly and painfully proved that polygamy 
debases atib brutalizes both the body And the mind, 
and renders society incapable of those generous and 
refined affections, which, if duly cultivated, would be 
found to he the inheritance even of our fallen na¬ 
ture. Where is an instance in which polygamy 
hue not been the source of many and bitter calami¬ 
ties in the domestic circle and to the state? Where 
has it reared a virtuous, heaven-taught progeny ? 
Where has it been distinguished for any of the 
moral virtues; or rather, where lias it not been dis¬ 
tinguished for the mojt fearful degeneracy of man¬ 
ners? Where has it even been found friendly to 
population ? It has been reckoned that the number 
of male infants exceeds that of females, in the pro¬ 
portion of nineteen to eighteen, the excess of the 
males scarcely providing for their greater consump¬ 
tion by war, seafaring, and other dangerous and 
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uihealthy occupations. It seems to liavo been the 

order of nature that one woman should be assigned 
to one man.' And where has polygamy ever been 
friendly to the physical and intellectual character of 
the population ? The Turks are polygamists, and 
so are the Asiatics; but how inferior a people to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans 1" 

The practice of polygamy has sometimes been al¬ 
leged to originate in the influence of climate, but 
the fact cannot be denied, that in the coldest as well 
as m the warmest climates it is found to exist. And 
though it must be admitted to prevail more exten¬ 
sively in regions situated towards the south, the more 
probable cause of this peculiarity will be found in an¬ 
cient usage or religion. That Moses prohibited polyga¬ 
my is usually proved by a reference to Lev. xviii, 1H, 

“ Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex 
her, to uncover her nakedness, besides the other in 
her life-time;" or as it is in the margin, “ Thou shalt 
not take one wife to another." Hut the precise 
meaning of this passage is much disputed, and Miclia- 
elis, following the Talmud, alleges that the Mosaic 
law docs not prohibit more than one wife, although I 
he admits that it does not sanction a man having as 
many wives as ho pleased, gulden, in lug learned 
work De Uxore. Ihbraica, 4 On the Hebrew Wife,’ 
informs us, that the Jewish Rabbis held the prohibi¬ 
tion of Moses to extend only beyond four wives. 
And Mohammed, following as he did in many cases 
the Rabbinical interpretations, fixes upon four as 
the number of wives to be allowed to tho faithful, 
and commands that that number should not be ex¬ 
ceeded. 

Among tho ancient heathen nations a plurality of 
wives was positively forbidden. Tlius in the Code 
of Justinian there occurs an edict of Diocletian, 
which declares that no Roman was allowed to have 
two wives at once, but was liable to be punished 
before a competent judge. Sallust tells us that the 
Romans were wont to deride polygamy in >|te bar¬ 
barians, and though Julius Csesar, according to Sue¬ 
tonius, attempted to pass a law in favoiy of the 
practice of polygamy, he was unable to effect it. 
Plutarch remarks, that Mark Antony w&s the first 
among the Romans who had two wives. Among 
the Scandinavian nations polygamy, if it prevailed, 
as has sometimes been alleged, at an early period of 
their history, most have fallen into disuse about the 
ninth and tenth centuries. At all agents no men¬ 
tion is made of this custom in any of the Sagas 
relating to Iceland. 

Polygamy is retained at this day in all Moham¬ 
medan countries, and throughout the whole Eastern 
world; but in Western nations it is universally pro¬ 
hibited. The only exception to this last remark 
occurs among the Marmotu in the valley of the 
Great Salt Iatke in the far interior of North America, j 
This strange aect teaches that the use and foundation , 
of matrimony is to raise up a peculiar holy people j 
far the kingdom of God the Son, that at the Mil- | 


lennium they may be raised to reign with him, and 
the glory of thu man will lie iu proportion to the 
size of his household of children, wives, and ser¬ 
vants. Quoting the Scripture, tliat “ the man is not 
without tho woman, nor tho woman without tho 
man," they affirm that it is the duty of every hian to 
marry at least once, and that a woman cannot enter 
into the heavenly kingdom Without a husband to in¬ 
troduce her as belonging to himself. The addition 
of wives after the first to a man's family is called a 
“sealing to him," a process which constitutes a rela¬ 
tion with all the rights and sanctions of matrimony. 
The introduction and continuance of tho baneful and 
immoral practice of polygamy is likely, sooner or 
later, to prove destructive to the whole system of 
Mornnmism. See M.vinti.iur.. 

POLYHYMNIA, a daughter of Zeus, and one ol 
thu nine Musks (ivhie.li see). She presided over 
lyric poetry, and was believed to have invented the 
lyre. 

POLYNESIANS (Rhmciun ok tiik). The term 
“ Polynesia," or many islands, is applied to the uu 
morons groups of islands in the South I'aciliu Ocean. 
Previous to the introdUlctiou of Christianity among 
them in the end of the last and beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century, the Polynesians were involved in gross 
heathen darkness and superstition. Their objects 
of worship were of three kinds—llieir deified ances¬ 
tors, their idols, and their Eros (which son). Their 
ancestors were converted into divinities on account 
of the benefits which they had conferred upitu 
mankind. Tlius one of their progenitors was be¬ 
lieved to havu created the sun, moon, and stars. 
“ Another tradition,” says Mr. Williams, in his 4 Nar 
rative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands,' 44 stated that tho heavens were originally so 
close to the earth that men could not walk, but were 
compelled to crawl. This was a serious evil; but, 
at length, an individual conceived (lie sublime idea of 
elevating the heavens to a more convenient height. 
For this purpose, 1m put forth his utmost energy; 
and, by the first effort, raised them to the top of a 
tender plant, called lire, about four feet high. There 
he deposited them until he was refreshed, when, by 
a second effort, lie lifted them to the height of a 
tree called kamriU, which is as large as the syca¬ 
more. lly the third attempt he carried them to the 
summits of the mountains; and, after a long interval 
of repose, and by a most prodigious effort, be ele¬ 
vated them to their present situation. This j'&st 
undertaking, however, was greatly facilitated by 
myriads of dragon flies, which, with their wings, 
severed the cords that confined the heavens lo the 
earth. Now this individual was deified ; and up to 
the moment that Christianity was embraced, the de¬ 
luded inhabitants worshipped him as 4 the Elevator 
of the heavens.'" The Polynesians had various other 
gods who were deified men. The chief of these deities, 
to whom mothers dedicated their children, wore 
JTiro, the god of thieves, and Oro, the god of war. 
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The idols worshipped were different in almost every 
island and district. The Stu has been already de- 
■cribed in a separate article, lie-sides the numerous 
objects of adoration, the islanders generally, and the 
Samoans in particular, had a vague idea of a Supreme 
Being! to whom they gave the name of Tnngaroa. 
The inode in which these gods wore adored is thus 
described by Mr. Williams: “ The worship presented 
to these deities consisted in prayers, incantations, 
and offerings of pigs, fish, vegetable food, native 
cloth, canoes, and other valuable property. To these 
must bo added, human sacrifices, which, at some of 
the islands, were fearfully common. An idea may 
be formed of their addresses to the gods from the 
sentence with which they invariably concluded. 
Having presented the gift, tlio priest would say, 
‘ Now, if you are a god of mercy, come this way, ami 
bo propitious to this offering; but, if you are a god 
of auger, go outside the world, you shall noithor have 
temples, offerings, nor worshippers here.’ The in- 
j diction of injnrios upon themselves, was another 
mode in which they worshipped their gods. It was 
I a frequent practico with the Sandwich islanders, in 
i performing somo of their l^'es, to knock out their 
! front teeth; and tho Friendly islanders, to cut off 
; one or two of the bones of their little fingers. This, 
indeed, was so common, that scarce an adult could 
he found who hud not iu this way mutilated his 
hands. On one occasion, tho daughter of a chief, a 
thui young woman about eighteen years of age, was 
Standing by my side, and as I saw by the state of 
the wound that she had recently performed the cere¬ 
mony, 1 took her hand, and asked her why she had 
cut off her linger? Her affecting reply was, that 
her mother was ill, and that, fearful lest her mother 
should die, she hud done this to induce the gods to 
save her. ‘ Well,’ said 1, ‘ how did you do it ?’ 1 Oh,’ 
she replied, ‘ 1 took a sharp slioll, and worked it 
about till the joint was separated, and then 1 allowed 
the blood to stream from it. This was my offering 
to persuade the gods to restore my mother.’ When, 
at a future period, another offering is required, they 
Bever the second joint of tho same linger; and when 
a third or fourth is demanded, they amputate the 
same bones of the othor little finger; and when they 
have no more joints which they can conveniently 
spare, they rub tho stumps of their mutilated lingers 
with rough stones, until the blood again streams from 
the wound. Thus' are their sorrows multiplied who 
hasten after other gods.’” 

The most affecting of the religious observances of 
the l’olynesiaus was the sacrifice of human victims. 
This horrid custom did not prevail at the Naviga¬ 
tor Islands; but it was carried to a fearful extent 
at the Harvey group, and still more at the Tahitian 
and Society islands. At one ceremony, called -tho 
Feast of Restoration, no fewer than seven human 
beings were offered in sacrifice. On the eve of war, 
also, it was customary to offer human victims. It 
may be interesting to notice the circumstances in 


which the last sacrifice of this kind was offered at 
Tahiti. “ Foraaro was about to fight a battle, which 
would confirm him iu, or deprive him of, Ids domi¬ 
nions. To propitiate the gods, therefore, by the 
most valuable offerings he could command, was with 
him an o!>ject of the highest concent. For this pur¬ 
pose, rolls of native cloth, pigs, fish, and immense 
quantities of other food, were presented at the mar- 
aes; but still a atbu, or sacrifice was demanded. 
Pomarc, therefore, sent two of his messengers to the 
house of the victim, whom lie had marked for the 
occasion. On reaching tho place, they inquired ot 
the wife where her husband was. She replied, that 
lie was in such a place, planting bananas. * Well,’ 
they continued ,' we arc thirsty; give us some cocoa- 
nut water.' She told them that she lutd no nuts in 
the house, but that they were at liberty to climb the 
trees, and take as many as they desired. They then 
requested her to lend them the o, which is a piece 
of iron-wood, about four feet long, and an inch and 
a-half in diameter, with which the natives open tho 
cocoa-nut. She cheerfully complied with their wishes, 
little imagining that she was giving them the instru¬ 
ment which, in a few moments, was to inflict a fatal 
blow upon tho head of her hu^and. Upon receiving 
the o, the men left the house, and went in search of 
their victim; and the woman having become rather 
suspicious, followed them shortly after, and reached 
the place just in time to see the blow inflicted and 
her husband fall. She rushed forward to give vent 
to iter agonized feelings, and take a last embrace; 
but site was immediately seized, and bound hand and 
foot, while the body of her murdered husband was 
placed in a long basket made of cocoa-nut leaves, 
and borne from her sight. It appears that they 
were always exceedingly careful to prevent the wife, 
or daughter, or any female relative from touching 
the corpse, for so polluted were females considered, 
that a victim would have been desecrated, by a wo¬ 
man’s touch or breath, to such a degree as to liave 
rendered it unfit for an offering to the gods. While 
the men were carrying their victim to the marae, he 
recovered from the stunning effect of the blow, and, 
bound as In. was in the cocoa-nut leaf basket, he said 
to his murderers,' Friends, I know what you intend 
to do with me—you are about to kill me, and offer 
me as a tabu to your savage gods; and I also know 
that it is useless for me to beg for mercy, for you 
will not spare my life. You may kill my body; but 
you cannot hurt my soul; for l have begun to pray 
to Jesus, the knowledge of whom the missionaries 
have brought to our island: you may kill my body, 
but you cannot hurt my soul.’ Instead of being 
moved to compassion by his affecting address, they 
laidohirit down upon thfc ground, placed a stone under 
his head, and with another, beat it to pieces. In this 
state they carried him to their 1 savage gods.'” This 
was the last sacrifice offered to the gods of Tahiti; for 
soon after Christianity was embraced, and the altars 
of their gods ceased to be stained with human blood. 
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Tho Polynesians, in their heathen state, luui very | 
peculiar opinions on the subject of a future world. 
The Tahitians believed that there were two places 
for departed spirits. Among the llarotougaus, para¬ 
dise was a very long house encircled with beautiful 
shrubs and flowers, which never lost their blomn or 
fragrance. The iumates, enjoying perpetual youth 
and beauty, spent their days in dunciug, festivity, 
and merriment. The hell of the Karotongans con¬ 
sisted in being compelled to crawl round this house, 
witnessing the enjoyment of its inmates without thu 
possibility of sharing it. The terms on which any 
one could And on entrance into paradise, os Mr. Wil¬ 
liams informs us, were these: ‘‘ In order to secure 
the admission of a departed spirit to future joys, the 
corpse was dressed in the best attire the relatives 
could provide, the head was wreathed with flowers, 
and other decorations were added. A pig was then 
baked whole, and placed upon the body of the de¬ 
ceased, surrounded by a pile of vegetable food. 
After this, supposing the departed person to have 
been a son, the father would thus address the corpse; 

* My son, when you were alive I treated you with 
kindness, and when you were taken ill I did my best to 
restore you to health; and now you are dead, there’s 
your momae o, or properly of admission. Go, my 
son, and with that gain au entrance into the palace 
of Tiki,’ (tho name of the god of this paradise,) * and 
do not come to this world again to disturb and alarm 
us.' The whole would then be buried; and, if they 
received no intimation to the contrary within a few 
days of the interment, the relatives belioved that tho 
pig and the other food had obtained for him the desir¬ 
ed admittance. If, however, a cricket was heard on 
the premises, it was considered an ill omen; and 
they would immediately utter the most dismal howl- 
ings, and such expressions as the following:—* Oh, 
our brother! his spirit has not entered the paradise ; 
lie is suffering from hunger—he is shivering with 
cold!’ Forthwith the grave would be opened, and 
the offering repeated. This was generally success¬ 
ful.” • 

The Maori of New Zealand form a tyanch of tho 
Polynesian family, and as they seem to have been 
preserved uncontaminated by intercourse with other 
nations, we may discover in their superstitious some 
of the primitive notions of the great mass of the 
islanders of the Pacific Ocean. They regarded the 
origin of all things as Night and Nothingness, and 
even the older gods themselves were supposed to 
have sprang from Night. Another series of divini¬ 
ties are gods of light, and occupy the highest and 
most glorious of the ten heavens. The Etu of the 
other districts of Polynesia,,was called At%u in tho 
language of New Zealand, and instead of bein^ wor¬ 
shipped like the Etu, was simply regarded as a 
powerful adversary, skilled in supernatural arts, and 
rendered proof against all ordinary worship. Hence 
arose the charms and incantations which form the 
chief element in Maori worship. The souls of their 
n. 


departed ancestors were ranked among tho A him. 
Mr. Hardwick, in his ‘ Christ and other Masters, 
describes a very remarkable ceremony observed by 
the Maori, which seems to boar no very remote ana¬ 
logy to Christian baptism: “Soon after tho birth ot 
a child, tho custom was to carry it to the priest, who, 
at tho close of some preliminary forms, recited a long 
list of names belonging lo the ancestors of the child, 
and ended by selecting one of them for it. As he 
pronounced this name he solemnly sprinkled the 
child with a small branch of tho kiimmu (coprosma 
lucida): while in other districts of the island, where 
a somewhat different rito prevailed, the ceremony 
was always conducted near a running stream in 
which the child, when it received its name, was not 
unfrequently immersed." 

Au institution, which is common to the Maori and 
to all the Polynesian tribes, is the 7>i Imjo, which is ap¬ 
plied both to sacred things and persons. Among tho 
Maori the head-chief being sacred almost, to divinity, 
his house, his garments, and all that, belonged to 
him was Tiihon, his spiritual essence having been 
supposed to he conm^piir.ntcd to everything that ho 
touched. The religion of the Sandwich Islanders, 
before they embraced Christianity, was almost en¬ 
tirely a Talmo system, that is, a system of religious 
prohibitions, which had extended itself very widely, 
and been used by their priests and kings to enlarge 
their own power and influence. Temples or 7 names ex¬ 
isted in tho South Sea Islands, hut iieifher tcmplc^^r 
altars existed in New Zealand, nor in the Sairioas nor 
Navigators Islands. The form of superstition most 
prevalent at the Samoa* was the worship of the Etu, 
which consisted of some bird, fish, or reptile, in 
which they supposed that a spirit resided. Reli¬ 
gious ceremonies were connected with almost every 
event of their lives. They presented their first-fruits 
to their gods, and at the close of the year observed 
a festival as an expression of thanksgiving to thu 
gods, for the mercies of the past year. 

FOLYSTAUUION (Gr. jwlu*, many, and etawroe, 
a cross), a name given sometimes to the l’uui.ONlON 
(which sec), or cloak worn by the Greek patriarchs. 

It is so called on account, of the numerous crosses 
which are embroidered upon it. 

POLYTHEISM. See, Iuoi.s, Mythology. 

POMONA, a female deity among the ancient 
Romans who presided over fruit-trees. Her worship 
was under the superintendence of a special priest. 

FOMORYANri, a sect of dissenters fronw the 
Rtuto-Greek Church, who believe that Antichrist 
has already come, is reigning spirit ually in the 
church, and destroying its purity, both in doctrine 
and discipline. This eect zealously oppose the in- J 
novations of Nikon with regard to the church books, 
and prefer a life of solitude and celibacy. They re¬ 
baptize those who join them from other sects. 

POMPA, a solemn procession among the ancient 
heathens, on tho occasion of a sacred festival, a 
funeral, a triumph, or for any special reasons. 

3m * 
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POMPA CIKCENSIS, the saered procession with 
which the CUrceruian Games were introduced. On 
this occasion the statues of the gods, placed on 
wooden platforms, were borne upon the shoulders of 
men, and whon very heavy they were drawn along 
upon wheeled carriages. 

POMPAIOI, certain gods among the ancient 
Greeks, who received this name as being conductors 
by the way, but what gods are specially referred to 
is uncertain, unless Mercury he meant, whose office 
it was to conduct souls to lhulrs. Ori certain days 
called AfOPOMfy® (which see), sacrifices were 
offered to the Pompuioi. 

POMPS, a term used in the form of solemn re¬ 
nunciation which preceded baptism in the ancient 
Christian church. The form referred to is given by 
the author of the Apostolical Constitutions in these 
words, “ I renounce Satan and his works, mid his pomps, 
and his service, and his angels, and his inventions, and 
all things that belong to him or that are subject to 
him." By tho pomps of the devii appear to have 
been meant the shows and games of heathen idolatry. 
And even after idolatry wn^ in a great measure 
destroyed, and the public gnmes aud shows in honour 
of the gods were discontinued, the expression pomps 
was still used in the form of renunciation, to indicate 
the vanity, lewdness, and profaneness, which so ex¬ 
tensively prevailed. Some have attempted to trace 
this renunciation back to apostolic times, found- 
itu^ on tho exhortation of Paul to Timothy, " Lay 
iioTtTon eternal life, whereimto thou art also called, 
and hast professed a good profession before many 
Witnesses.” Others again aro content to derive it 
irom ancient tradition. That it existed from a re¬ 
mote period in the history of the Christian church, 
is admitted on all hands; ami such was the import¬ 
ance attached to this renunciation, that as soon as 
baptisteries were built, a place was assigned peculiarly 
to this service, tho porch or ante-room being set apart 
for this purpose. Tho catechumens, on entering, were 
placed with their faces to the west, aud then com¬ 
manded to renounce Satan and all his pomps, witli 
some gesture and rito expressing indignation, as hv 
stretching out tiicir hundB, or folding them, or strik¬ 
ing them together; and sometimes by exsuffiation, 
or spitting at him as if he were present. In this 
ceremony the faces of the catechumens were turned 
towards the west, as being the place of darkness, 
and therefore suitable for the renunciation of him 
who. : a the prince of darkness. The form of re¬ 
nunciation was repeated three times, either because 
there were three things which were renounced in 
their baptism, the devil, his pomps, and the world; 
or to signify the three Persons of the Trinity, by 
whom they were adopted as sons upon renouncing 
Satan; or because it was usual in cases of civil 
adoption and emancipation of slaves, for the master 
to yield tip his right by a triple renunciation. Sec 
Baptism. 

P0NC50L, a Htudu festival in honour of the Sun, 


which is celebrated annually on the ninth of January 
The high-caste Brahmans look upon this as a lucky 
and propitious day, but the Sudras hold it as sacred, 
and visit one another with presents. They boil rice on 
this day witb milk outside the house in some place ex 
posed to the sun's rays, and when that luminary with 
draws, they cry out Powjol , and repeat it four times. 
The rice thus boiled is regarded as veiy holy, and 
kept as long as possible. Tho day after the Pongol, 
the cows and buffaloes are led out early into tljo 
country, having their heads adorned with crowns and 
cakes. See Sun-wokbhip. 

PONTI FEX, a priest among the ancient Romans. 
Considerable doubt exists as to the origin of the 
namo, some deriving it from pons, a bridge, and 
fiare, to make, because they were believed to have 
been tho first who built the SuhKcian bridge in 
Koine, and had the duty committed to them of keep¬ 
ing it in repair; others deriving it from pons, a 
bridge, and faasre, in the sense of to offer or sacrifice, 
referring to the sacrifices anciently offered on thu 
Suhlician bridge. At the first institution of the 
pontifices by Nutna, the number was limited to four, 
who were constantly chosen out of tho nobility till 
the year of tho city 454, when five more were added, 
while the augurs received the same addition. The 
pontifices, like the augurs, were formed into a 
college, which Sylla increased by the addition of 
seven; the first eight being called Pontifices Majores, 
greater priests, and tho rest Pontifices Minorus, lesser 
priests. At the head of the college was tho Ponti- 
fex Maximus (which see). Julius Ctesar added 
one to the uumber of Pontifices. Their number 
varied during the empire, but the general number 
was fifteen, and they held their office for life. If 
one of the number died, the members of the college 
elected a successor. This mode of election continued 
until it. c. 104, when the right was transferred by 
law to the people, at least in so far as concerned the 
nomination of the candidate, who was to be elected 
by the college of priests. This lex Domitia, as it 
was called was repealed by Sulla the dictator, and 
the earlier mode of election restored so far, that in 
case of a vacancy the college received the power of 
nominating two candidates, of which the people 
elected one. Mark Antony restored the right of the 
coitege of Pontifices in its full extent. 

All matters of religion whatever were under the 
exclusive superintendence of the college of priests, 
and they were required to regulate everything con¬ 
nected with the worship of the gods, and to take tho 
direction of the priests and their attendants, while 
they themselves were responsible neither to the 
senate npr the people. o The functions and duties 
of th€pmtifiees were minutely detailed in the Ponti¬ 
fical books which had been received from Numa. 
They were not priests of any particular divinity, but 
of the worship of the gods generally, including all re¬ 
ligions ceremonies public and private. No decision 
of the pontiffs was valid unless it had the sanction 
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of three meinbm of the college. The punishment 
which they inflicted upon offenders seldom exceeded 
ft tine, but in the case of incest it could extend to 
capital punishment. 

The pontitices had the honour of wearing the toga 
preetextu, but they made use only of the common 
purple. They wore a cap called the galrrus, which 
was composed of the skin of the ltoasts offered in 
sacrifice, and was of a conical shape. The college 
of priests met in the curia regin on the Via Sacra, 
aid adjoining to tiiis building was the house in which 
the chief-priest dwelt. This college of Pontitices 
continued to exist until paganism had given place to 
Christianity. Cicero speaks of three individuals 
bearing the title of Pontificea Minorca, but in all 
probability they were simply secretaries of the 
pontifical college. 

PONTIFEX MAXIMUS, the head of the col¬ 
lege of priests among the ancient Homans. From 
the institution of the order by Nuina, the Pontifex 
Maximus was uniformly a patrician until n. r. 2.51, 
when, for the first time, a plebeian was invested with 
the office. For some time before this change took 
place, the election of this high dignitary was intrust¬ 
ed to the people, but afterwards it was vested in the 
college of priests themselves. The Pontifex Minrimiu 
presided over the college, and was regarded as the 
head of all the sacerdotal orders of the country. Plu¬ 
tarch, in speaking of him, says, “ lie is the interpreter 
of all sacred rites, or rather a superintendent of re¬ 
ligion, having the care not only of public sacrifices, 
but even of private rites and offerings, forbidding the 
people to depart from the stated ceremonies, and 
teaching them how to honour and propitiate the 
gods.” His was one of the most honourable offices 
in the commonwealth. It was the duty of the chief 
pontiff to appoint the vestal virgins and the Flamens. 
He was also required to be present at every marriage 
which was celebrated by Confabbeatio (which 
see). In dignity he was generally on a footing with 
. the reigning sovereign, ami in the estimation of the 
people he was his superior. Indeed, the prjpstly and 
the regal offices were often combined in the same per¬ 
son. Nuina Pompilius, who instituted the order, 
assumed the office, as Plutarch informs us, tfiough 
I ivy alleges, that at that time there were two dillor- 
ent persons bearing the same name, the one fulfilling 
the royal, aud the other the priestly functions. Fes- 
tus defines the office of Pontifex Maximus to tie the 
judge and arbiter of divine and human affairs. All the 
emperors, after the example of Julius Ctes&r and Au¬ 
gustus, were either really or nominally high-priests. 
Constantine, and several of the Christian emperors 
who succeeded him, retained among their othpr titles 
that of Pontifex Maxima*. Gratian was the first 
who downed it, and after the time of Theodosius, 
the emperors ceased to be, and even to call them¬ 
selves, pontiffs. 

The title of Pontifex Maximal came to be used in 
the Christian Church at an early period of its his- 
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tory. When bishops, instead of being simple pas¬ 
tors of congregations, were invested with the autho¬ 
rity of superintendents of the clergy of a diocese, 
tlus imposing title was sometimes bestowed upon 
them. Tcrtullian applies it to tho bishop of Roma 
as it was applied to all other bishops. 

PONTIFF (Roman). See Pope. 

PONTIFICAL ROOKS, the name given to the 
luniks which contained a detailed account of the du¬ 
ties and functions belonging to the jmntijkes or priests 
of ancient Rome. They are said to have been drawn 
up in the rcigu of Nuina Pompilius and to Itave re¬ 
ceived tho sanction of Aliens Martins. These books 
contained the names of tho gods, and the various 
regulations for their worship, as well as a detailed 
description of the functions, rights, and privileges of 
the priests. Additions were made to these books in 
course of time by the decrees of the pout ill's. It has 
liecu alleged that the original laws ami regulations, in 
regard to sacred worship, were communicated orally 
by Numa to tbe poutills, and that he bad buried the 
written books in a stone chest in the Janiculum j 
that they wore afterwards found in u. 181, and 
given to tbe city print or, who ordered one half ol 
them to be burnt, and the other half to be carefully 
preserved. There was also a series of doeumeuls 
kept by the Pontifex Maximus at Homo containing 
an account of eclipses, prodigies, and other matters. 
These annals or commentaries ns they were called, 
were written on a white board, which was suspended 
in a conspicuous place in the chief pontiffs house, 
and formed the only historical documents which the 
Romans possessed before the time of Quintus Fa- 
liius Pictor, who lived during the second Punic war, 
and wrote the iiiHtory of Home from its foundation 
to his own time. Hence the uncertainty, as Niebuhr 
affirms, of the early period of Homan history. 

PONTIFICAL (Homan), flie book of the bishops 
in tho Romish Church. It consists of three parts. 
The first part, which is devoted to sacred persons, 
treats of the administration of the sacraments of 
confirmation, and of the sacred orders, the benedic¬ 
tion of abbots and abbesses, tbe consecration of vir¬ 
gins, and of kings and queens at coronations, and 
tbe benediction of soldiers. The second part is de¬ 
dicated to the consecration of sacred lungs, as ol 
churches, altars, cemeteries, patens, cups, priestly and 
episcopal robes, crosses, images, sacred vessels, relics, 
bells, arms, and other warlike instruments. The 
third part of the Pontifical treats of sacred occasions, 
as, for example, the publication of the moveable 
feasts, the expulsion and reconciliation of penitentft, 
the preparation of the feast of Coma Domini, the pre¬ 
paration of the sacred oils, the mode of conducting 
synods, of degrading, suspending, and •xcommnni- 
cating the various orders of the church, reconciling 
apostates, schismatics or heretics, and a multitude of 
other arrangements, that bishops may be guided in 
every part of their function*. At what date the 
Pontifical was first commenced we liava not been 
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•bit) to ascertain; but it seems to iutvu gradually 
grown up with the advancing progress of the liomish 
hierarchy. Pope Clement VIII., in a bull dated 
1596, speaks of the incredible anxiety, assiduous and 
unwearied care, and daily labour of the most learned 
and skilful, in all liturgical matters with which the 
Pontifical had been prepared, “ cutting off whatever 
was useless, restoring what was necessary, amending 
errors, and correcting irregularities," until it had 
reached the stale in which he was enabled to pre¬ 
sent it to the itoman Church. His Holiness further 
euacts, that formor Pontificals he suppressed and 
abolished, and Ida own restored and reformed Ponti¬ 
fical be used in its stead. Urban VIII., in 1G44, is¬ 
sued a now and revised edition of the Pontifical, 
declaring, that 11 in the course of time it was found 
tliat many errors had crept in, either through tiie 
ignorance or carelessness of printers, or from other 
causes;" and so late as 1748 another edition was 
published with alterations and additions. 

PONTIFICALIA, the peculiar I Midges of a pon¬ 
tiff’s or bishop's office, though the term is sometimes 
used to deuote any ecclesiastical dress. 

PONTIFICATE, the state or dignity of a pontiff 
>r high-priost; but more generally used in our day 
to denote the roigu of a pope. 

PONTUS, a personification of the sea among the 
ancient 0 reeks. 

POOH MEN OF LYONS. See Waldenbuns. 

POPA. See. Cin.TiiAittns. 

POPE (Till:), a title claimed exclusively by the 
bishop of Home ns tho supreme earthly head of the 
Ronum Catholic Church. The name Pope is derived 
from papa, futhcr, as Christian bishops were anciently 
styled. Cyprian, Epiphanies, and Athanasius, were 
called Payee or Popes. Bingham, in his ‘ Christian 
Antiquities,’ adduces a number of instances to prove 
tliat every bishop was formerly called Papa or Pope. 
Barouius, a Romish historian, admits that the name 
Papa continued common to all bishops for 850 years, 
till Hildebrand, in a council at Home hold in the 
year 1073, decreed that there should be but one 
Pope in the whole world. From that period the 
title was exclusively appropriated by the bishop of 
Home, who is usually addressed as Most Holy Fa¬ 
ther. 

The mode of election of the bishop of Home in 
the present day is very different from the praetiee 
of ancient times. He was not chosen by a general 
syttvd of prelates, or by delegates sent from various 
parts of Christendom; but by the clergy and people 
of Rome. Afterwards the emperors assumed to 
themselves the right of nomination or eleotion. 
But at the Lateran council, in A, D. 1069, Nicho¬ 
las II. passed a special law, that the Pope ahonld 
be chosen by the cardinal bishops and priests, with 
the concurrence of the rest of the Roman clergy and 
the Homan people, “ save with the respect due to 
tho emperor," words which have been differently in¬ 
terpreted at different times. But though the elec¬ 


tion of the Pope was thus wrested from the emperors, 
a keen contest was afterwards carried on for its 
recovery by the princes of the German States, more 
especially those of Saxony and the bouse of Hohen- 
staufen. These contests, however, uniformly ter¬ 
minated in favour of the Popes, who, encouraged by 
success, deprived the emperors of , all power of in¬ 
terference in papal elections. This, bold step was 
taken by Alexander 111. in 1179, who decreed that 
the election of the Pope by a college of cardinals 
was valid in itself, without the sanction of the em¬ 
peror; and similar decrees were passed by Inno¬ 
cent III. in 1216, and by Innocent IV. in 1264. 

At last the conclave of cardinals, as it exists at the 
present day, was finally established by Gregory X. 
in 1274. 

In the electiou of a Pope there are three modes 
which are equally canonical. The first is by accla¬ 
mation, a mode which is said to have been followed 
iu the case of the election of St. Fabian in A. D. 238 
on whose head a dove descended, and be was there¬ 
upon elected Pope by acclamation. Gregory VII 
also, is said to have been elected in 1073 in tho same 
manner. The second mode of election is by compro¬ 
mise, that is, when the cardinals cannot agree, they 
may depute their right of election to one, two, or 
more of thoir number, and the person nominated by 
the deputies is acknowledged as lawful Pope. This 
was the mode followed in the election of Gregory X. 
iu 1271. The third and almost invariable mode ot 
election in later times is by scrutiny, which is done 
by means of printed schedules, tho blanks of which 
are filled up by each cardinal, with his own name, 
and that of the person for whom he votes. If two- 
thirds of the number of votes are in favour of one 
individual, he is forthwith declared to be duly elected. 

If there be not two-thirds in favour of any one, the 
cardinals proceed to a second vote by Accebsus 
(which see), which is still done by means of printed 
schedules; but in this case the cardinals can accede 
only to one who was voted for in the preceding scru¬ 
tiny, and they are not obliged to accede to any one. 
When at length a majority of two-thirds Is obtained 
iu favour of an individual, the guns of St. Angelo are 
fired to give notice of the election. A formal pro- ] 
clamation is now read from a balcony above the 
principal entrance to the Quirinal palace. As aoon 
as the newly-elected Pope has consented to Accept 
the office, he takes a new name in oonformity with 
the example of 8t. Peter, who is alleged by Romish 
writers to have (dunged his name when he became 
bishop of Rome, from Simon to Peter. 

. On the day following the election of the Pope, or 
as boot; thereafter aa possible, his formal installation 
takfes place. The ceremony is thus described by an 
eye-witness of undoubted credibility, Mr. Thomson 
of Banchory: “ Abouteleven o’clock the procession 
began to arrive from the Quirinal palace. It was 
immensely long. The cardinals were in their state 
carriages, and each was accompanied by seven! car 
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riagas full of attendants. The senator and governor 
of Borne formed part of the train. The Pope was in 
a state ootch, drawn by six black hones, and pre¬ 
ceded by a priest riding on a white mule and bearing 
a large crucifix. The procession went rouud by the 
back of 8t. Peter’s, and the Pope wentnp to the Sts- 
tine cliapel, where various ceremonies were performed 
which I did not see. In about half an hour the pro¬ 
cession entered the centre door of St. Petoi’s. In 
all these processions the lower orders of the clergy 
cofne first, then bishops, archbishops, cardinals, ami 
lastly the Pope. He was borne aloft on his throne, 
carried by twelve bearers, the choir singing Ecce ta- 
oerdo* magma —‘ Behold the great priest.’ At the 
chapel of the Santissimo he stopped and adored the 
host. He was then borne forward to the high altar, 
and, passing by the north side of it, alighted in a 
space enclosed for the use of the Pope and cardinals 
on the east side. He walked up to the altar, prayed 
at the foot of it, ascended the steps, and seated him¬ 
self on the middle of the altar, on the very spot 
where the ciborium or pyx, containing-the host, 
usually stands. The cardinals in succession went 
through the ceremony of adoration; this ceremony 
is performed three times : first, before quitting the 
conclave; secondly, in the Sistinc chapel, before the 
procession came uito St. Peter's; and now for the 
third time. Each cardinal prostrated himself before 
the Pope, then kissed his toe, or rather his slippor, 
next kissed his hand, which was not bare, but cov- 
esed by the cape of his robes; and, lastly, the Pope 
embraced each twiee, and when all had gone through 
’his ceremony, the Pope rose and bestowed his 
olessingon the people present, and retired In a sedan 
chair, on the back of which there is embroidered in 
gold a dove, to represent the Holy Spirit.” 

On the Sunday afrer his installation, his Holiness 
is crowned and celebrates his first mass. This scene 
is represented as gorgeous and imposing in the ex- 
j treats, and as the splendid procession passes *into 
St- Peter’s, and advauues towards the high altar, a 
j small quantity of flax is three times k’ndigd by an 
attendant who precedes the pontiff, while a master 
i of ceremonies each time exclaims in L&in, “ Holy 
Father, thus passes the glory of the world;’’ thus 
reminding the newly-elcctcd Pope of the transitory 
nature of afl earthly things. The altar at which he 
is for the first rime to perform mass as supreme pon¬ 
tiff is decorated with gnat magnifioeaoe, and all the 
teasel* are either of solid gold, or of silver-gilt richly 
ornamented with precious stones. After part of the 
mas* haa been performed, the oldest cardinal-deacon 
invest* hfan with the pontifical mantis, pinning it 
with three Mid, *ae$ adorned by an pmerald 
set with Mtu$uttih in memdty of the three tails 
wherewith onr Saviottr was nailed to the cross. In 
perfamiiagHifc'a^^ the officiating ecclesiastic 
iddressesthe Pttpefetfaise won!*, : Retidw tbe holy 
mantle, the pl*tt(to&of the pontifical office, to the 
noaoer of Almighty Ged, aod of the most glorious 


Virgin Mary his mother, aud of tint blessed apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of the Holy Boman Church." 
After his Holiness has concluded the service of the 
mass and taken tbe communion, not drinking the 
wine, however, immediately from the chalice, but 
through a silver pipe, the ceremony of coronation 
commences. The Pope is carried, with a view to this 
ceremony, to the external balcony above the centre 
door of St. I’pter, the choir singing, “a golden crown 
upon his In ad.” As soon as lie lias taken his seat 
upon a thtoiie prepared for the purpose, an appro¬ 
priate prayer is leeiiud over him. The second 
t-ardiiial-doacon then takes off tln> Pope’s mitre, and 
the oldest cardinal deacon places the triple crown 
upon his head, addressing him in these words, 11 Re- 
cci\« the tiara adorned with threo crowns, and know 
that thou art the hither of ptinces and kings, the 
governor of the wot Id, on earth vicar of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to whom ib honour and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” The Pope then pronounces the 
following benediction: “May the holy Apostles 
Peter ami Paul, in whoso power and authority we 
confide, intercede lor us with the Lord. By the 
prayers and merits of the blessed Mary, always a 
Vugin, of the blessed Michael the archangel, of the 
blessed John the Baptist, and the holy apostles 
Peter aud Paul, and all the smuts, may Almighty 
God have mercy upon you, ami may Jesus Christ, 
having remitted all your sins, lead you to life ever¬ 
lasting. Amen. 

“ May the Almighty and mcrcitiil Loid grant you 
indulgence, absolution, and remission of all your sins, 
spaco for true and fruitful repentance, a heart always 
penitent, and amendment of life, the grace and con- 
solution of the Holy Spuif, and final perseverance in 
good works.” 

Then rising and making the lupin sign of the 
cross, he bestows the usual blessing —“ Aud may 
tbe blessing of Almighty God the l ather, the Hon, 
and the Holy Spirit, descend upon and abide with 
you for ever. Amen." Another ceremony is 
afterwards performed, that of presenting the Pope 
with two keys, one of gold and the other of 
silver. 

The origin and gradual progress of the power of 
the popes, both as spiritual ami temporal rulers, has 
been already fully considered under the article 
Papacy. The formal establishment of the suprem¬ 
acy of the Pope may be dated from A. v. 608, when 
the Bishop of Rome assumed tbe title of Universal 
Bishop and supreme head of the church. This title 
was ratified by Phocas the Greek Emperor, who 
issued an edict, revoking the decree of the council 
of Gonstautiiiople a. d. 688, which entailed the title of 
Universal Bishop on the prelates of Constantinople, 
and transferring it from them to Boniface and hit 
successors. The Bishop of Rome wae now de¬ 
clared the head of tbe whole Catholic church. The 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope led to the aeeewinu 
of temporal power. This wta accomplished in the 
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eighth century, by the real vt pretended grunt* of 
Pepin and Charlemagne. 

In the view of Roman Catholic*, the following 
prerogative* belong to the Pope. “(I.) That the 
Pope alonu line power to call or convene general 
council*, (it.) That he only, in person or by hi* 
legate*, can preside in and moderate general 
council*. ('S.) That he alone can confirm the de¬ 
cree* of a general council. (4.) That the will of 
the Pope, declared hy way of precept or proclama¬ 
tion, concerning tho sanction, abrogation, or dis¬ 
pensation of law*, is of Hovereign authority in the 
universal church. (5.) That the Pope i» the foun¬ 
tain of all jurisdiction, and all other bishop*, pre¬ 
late*, and clergy, derive tlmir authority from bis 
mandate or commission, and act a* la* deputies or 
commissioners. (♦».) That the Pope has universal 
jurisdiction over the clergy, demanding submission 
and obedience from them, requiring all cases of 
weight to be referred to him, citing them to hi* bar, 
examining and deciding their cause*, &c. (7.) That 
tho Pope, by virtue of the foregoing prerogatives, 
has tho choice or election of bishops and pastors, 
the confirmation of elections, the ordination or con- 
Hocrntion of the persons to office, by which their 
character or authority is recognised, and the jurisdic¬ 
tion under which they discharge their several duties, 
(fi.) That it belongs to thu Pope to censure, suspend, 
or depose bishop* or pastors. (9.) That the bishop 
of Rome can restore censured, suspended, or deposed 
prelates. (10.) That he possesses the right of re¬ 
ceiving appeals from all inferior judicatories, tor the 
final determination of causes. (11.) That tho Pope 
cannot bo called to an account, judged, or deposed. 
(12.) That ho can decide controversies in faith,morals, 
and discipline. (Id.) That he is uliove a council. 
(14.) That he is infallible. (Ifi.) That he has 
supreme power over civil magistrates, kingdoms, 
and state*, both in temporal and spiritual matters, 
hy divine right. (1G.) That the Pope is lawfully a 
temporal or civil prince." So for have the pope* 
sometimes asserted their authority to reach, that 
Gregory VII. maintained that ho was rightful 
sovereign of the whole universe, as well in civil as 
in spiritual concerns. It is only right to state that 
the Gallican church, and all who are opposed to 
Ultramontane principles, deny the persoual in¬ 
fallibility of the Pope, and believe that he may fall 
into heresy and be lawfully deposed. 

Brery Romish priest, at his ordination, declares on 
oath his adherence to and belief in the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV., in the eleventh article of which these 
words occur, “ 1 promise and swear true obedience 
to tbe Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ.” The 
Douay Catechism teaches generally in regard to tbe 
whole of mankind,*’ He who is not in due connexion 
ami subordinatiou to the Pope and general councils, 
must needs be dead, and cannot be accounted a 
member of the church.” The theory of the Pope 


than, as held by the Roman Catholic church, may be 
expressed in the words of Benedict XIV.: “ The 
Pope is the head of all heads, and the prince moder¬ 
ator and pastor of the whole Church of Christ which 
is under heaven." 

POPERY. See Parser, and Rom* (Chorcii 
or). 

POPLICANI, a name sometimes applied to the 
Aj.bioenses (which see), in the twelfth century. 

POPOVSHCH1NS, one of the two great branches 
into which the Rtukolniks, or dissenters from the 
Jtimo-Greek Church, are divided. They are dis¬ 
tinguished from the other branch by having priests, 
and admitting the national priests that apostatise to 
them to officiate still as priests without re-ordina¬ 
tion. l)r. Pinkerton enumerates five sects compre¬ 
hended under this one branch of dissenters, who 
differ from each other on minor points, but par¬ 
ticularly on outward ceremonies. The five sects re¬ 
ferred to arc the StarobreM or Old Cereuiouialists; 
the Dutconofhchiiu; the Pmmayanojhchin* ; the 
KjM'fanoftschiu* / and the ThcIu mabolisi. 

POPULOMA, a surname of Juno among the 
ancient Romans, as being the protectress of the 
wliolu Roman people. 

PORCH. See ProfyljEUM. 

I’ORPHYRIANS, a reproachful name which was 
ordered by Constantine the Great, to be given to tho 
A El a ns (which see), as being, like Porphyry, 
enemies to Christianity. 

PORKETANI, the followers of Gilbert de la 
Porrde, bishop of I’oietiers, a metaphysical divine of 
the twelfth century, who attempted to distinguish 
the divine essence from the Deity, and the properties 
of the three Divine persons from the persons them¬ 
selves, not in reality but hy abstraction. In con¬ 
sequence of these distinctions he denied the incarna¬ 
tion of the Divine nature. Gilbert was accused by 
two of his clergy of teaching blasphemy, and at their 
instigation St. Bem&rcl brought the matter before 
Eugene III., the pontiff, who was then in France. 
The casawas discussed, first in the council of Paris 
in a. n. 1147, and tiien in the couucil of Rheims, 
which was Iteld in the following year. To put an 
cud to the contest, Gilbert yielded his own judgment 
to that of the council and the Pope. 

PORTERS OF THE TEMPLE, officers fre¬ 
quently mentioned m tl>e Old Testament Scriptures, 
as keeping the gates of the Jewish temple, and 
having charge of the treasure and . offerings. These 
men were Lcvita, to whose care rim different gates 
were appointed by lot. Their business was to open 
and shut the gates, to watch by day that no strangers, 
or exMgnmunicstecl, or unclean persons should enter 
the "holy court, and mso to keep guard by night 
•bout Hie temple and its court*. Hence we find in 
Psalm cxxxtv. these exhorted to praise God, "who 
by night stand in the house of die Lord." Hie 
porters of the tempts are said to have been twenty- 
four in number, among whom were three priests. 
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Aocording to Mairaonides, they were presided over 
l by an officer, who received the name of “the man of 
the mountain of the houae," whose duty it was to 
see that all were at their posts. See Temple 
(Jewish). 

POKTESSE, a breviary, a portable book of 
prayers. 

PORTIO CONGIiUA, the name given in the 
canon law to the suitable salary which was anciently 
allotted to the priest or minister of a parish. 

PORT-ROYALISTS. See Jaxsp.nists. 

PORTUMNALIA, a festival celebrated among 
the ancient Romans in honour of Portninnus, the 
god of liarbours. It was kept on the 17th day before 
the Kalends of September. 

POIiTUMNUS (from Lat., portut, a harbour), the 
deity supposed among the ancient Romans to pre¬ 
side over harbours. A temple was erected in honour 
of him at the port of the Tiber, and he was usually 
invoked by those who undertook voyages. 

POSEIDON, the god who was considered among 
the ancient Greeks as presiding over the sea. lie 
was the sou of Chronos and Rhm, and had his palace 
at the bottom of the sea, where the monsters of the 
deep play around his dwelling. This deity was be¬ 
lieved to lie the author of storms, and to shake the 
earth with his trident or three-pronged spear. His 
wife was AmphUrite. Herodotus affirms that the 
Greeks derived the worship of Poneu/on from Libya, 
but from whatever quarter it was received, it spread 
over all Greece and Southern Italy. It prevailed 
more especially in the Peloponnesus. The usual 
sacrifices offered to this god were black and white 
bullB, and also wild boars and rams. At Corinth 
hone and chariot-races were held in his honour. 
The Panionia, or festival of all the lonians, was 
celebrated also in honour of Poseidon. The Romans 
identified him with their own sca-god Nqthatc. 

POSEIDONIA, a festival celebrated annually 
among tiie ancient Greeks in honour o( Poseidon. 
It was kept chiefly in the island of Angina. 

POSITIVISTS, a name applied to these who 
follow the philosophical system of M. Auguste 
Comte,—a system which applies both t?> scientific, 
and religious truth. This bold infidel thinker pub- 
i lished, 1830-1842, a large work entitled, “Count tie 
Philosophic Positive," which resolves all science 
into a series of palpable facts or phenomena, said to 
occur in a chain of necessary development, and to 
need no dogma of a Divine Providence to account 
for them. The investigation of nature by man, ac¬ 
cording to M. Comte, is limited simply to phenomena 
and tiwir laws, and every attempt to introduce even 
the s li gh test reference to a tint Cause, oply be¬ 
trays the weakness of the hutfian mind, and retlrds 
its improvement. He bya down as the grand 
thought which lies at the foundation of bis system, 
that there are hat three phases of intellectual de¬ 
velopment for the individual as well as for the mass, 

the theological or supernatural, the metaphysi- 
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cal and the positive. “ In the supernatural phase," ! 
says Hr. Lewes, in his exposition of the system 
“the mind seeks causes; it aspires to know the j 
essences of things, and the how and why of thou j 
operation. It regards all effects as the productions 
of supernatural agents. Unusual phenomena are 
interpreted as the signs of the pleasure or displeasure 
of some god. In the metaphysical plutsc, a modifica¬ 
tion takes place; the supernatural agents are set 
aside for abstract forces or entities supposed to in¬ 
here in various substances, and capable of engender¬ 
ing phenomena. In tlio positive phase the mind, 
convinced of tho futility ol' all inquiry into cause* 
and essences, restricts itself to the observation and 
classification of phenomena, and to the discovery of 
the invariable relations of succession and similitude 
which things hear to eacli other: in a word, to tho 
discovery of tho laws of phenomena," 

The highest stage of human perfection, then, M. 
Comte ami his followers allege, is to throw aside all 
reference to a Divine cause, or a supernatural power, 
and to coniine our attention to mere natural causes 
am) mechanical laws. This is to be the uew faith 
which, if wo are In believe tho advocates of this 
Universal Religion, will supersede all other faiths. 

“ What Europe wants," says Mr. Lewes, “ is a doc¬ 
trine which will embrace the whole system of our 
conceptions, which will satisfactorily answer the 
questions of science,, life, and religion ; tenchiug us 
our relations to the world, to duty, and to God. A 
mere glance at the present state of Europe will de¬ 
tect the want of unity, caused by the absence of any 
one doctrine general enough to embrace the variety j 
of questions, and positive enough to carry with it j 
irresistible eon) iction. This lust reservation is made 
because Catholicism has the requisite generality, but 
fails in convincing J'rotestanls. The existence of 
sects is enough to prove, if proof were needed, 
that none of the religions are competent to their 
mission of binding together nil men under one faith. 

As with religion, so with philosophy : no one doc¬ 
trine is universal; there are almost as muny philoso¬ 
phies as philosophers. Thu dogmas of Germany are 
laughed at in England and Scotland; the psycho¬ 
logy of Scotland is scorned in Germany, and neglect¬ 
ed in England. Resides these sectarian divisions, j 
we see religion and philosophy more or less avowed ■ 
ly opposed to each other. ! 

“ This, then, is the fact with respect to general , 
doctrines;—Religions are opposed to religions,qihi- j 
kwophies are opposed to philosophies; while reli- 1 
gion and philosophy are essentially opposed to each j 
other.” I 

Religion, as defined by Comte, is not this or that j 
form of creed, bat the harmony proper to human ex¬ 
istence, individual and collective, gathering into its 
bosom all the tendencies of our nature, active, af¬ 
fectionate, and intelligent. The Positive Religion 
chums to have a superiority over all other reli 
gions, in being a relig ; on of demonstration. Its 
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belief is founded on Dio demonstrative truths of 
Positive Science, end thus we are furnished, it is 
thought, with a solid basis for religion, in precise 
and coherent view* of physical phenomena. Wc are 
all of n* subject to certain physical influence*, che¬ 
mical, astronomical, vital law*. But we are still 
further acted upon by numberless social conditions 
arising from tiie connection of individual* and their 
dependence upon the great collective mas* which con¬ 
stitute* humanity. Humanity, or the colle.ctivo life, 
i* with Comte the Supreme Being, the only one we 
can know, and therefore, the only one we can wor¬ 
ship. Religion is thus limited to the relation* in 
which wo *tand toward* one another and towards hit 
manky, without reference to the Divine Being, in 
whom “ wc live, and move, and have our being." 

The origin of the Development theory, of which 
PoHitivism is the consummation, is probably to be 
traced to the speculations of the late Sir William 
Ilerschell, on the nebulous matter diffused through- 
| out space. Grounding hi* theory on these observa¬ 
tions, La Place suggested a hypothetical explana¬ 
tion of the way in which the production of the 
planets and their satellites might be accounted for. 
This hypothesis of La Place lias been attempted to 
be voriG-.id by M. Comte. A still bolder flight has 
been taken by the uuonymous author of the ‘ Vesti¬ 
ges of the Natural History of Creation,’ who endea¬ 
vours to account fur the origin both of suns and of 
solar systems, by the agency of natural laws; and 
for the origin of organic beings, by a system of pro¬ 
gressive organisation, or by a change or transmute- 
' tion of species resulting from the agency of natural 
j causes. Thus natural law is substituted in this 
| theory for supernatural interposition both in provi¬ 
dence and creation ; mid God is effectually excluded 
from all real, active, and direct connection with his 
works. 

The theory of Development, however, was not 
limited to thu Held of the material creation; it has 
been carried by M. Comte into the wide field of 
morals mid religion. The mind of man is gradually 
developed, passing through the three progressive 
stages to which we have already adverted. In his 
religious history, also, the human being i» subject to 
a law of development, commencing with Fetishism, 
thence passiug to Polytheism, afterwards to Mono¬ 
theism, and terminating at length in Positivism, which 
is nothing short of absolute and universal Atheism, 
inasmuch as it professes to be exclusively a science 
of facts mid their laws, and refuses all reference to 
causes efficient or final. “ Is it not strange," says 
John Poster, “ to observe how carefully some philo¬ 
sophers, who deplore the condition of the world, and 
' profess to exjiect its melioration, keeptboir specula¬ 
tions clear of every idea of Divine interposition ? Nr 
, builders of houses or cities were ever more attentive 
to guard against the access of flood or fire. If He 
i should but touch their prospective theories of im- 
1 provemeut, they would renounce tliem, as defiled and 


fit only for vulgar fanaticism. Their system of Pro¬ 
vidence would be profaned by the intrusion of the 
Almighty. Man is to effect an apotheosis for him¬ 
self, by the hopeful process of exhausting his cor¬ 
ruption. And should it take a long series of ages, 
vices, and woes, to reach this gloriou* attainment, 
patience may sustain itself the while by the thought 
that wheu it is realised, it will be burdened with no 
duty of religious gratitude. No time is too long to 
wait, no cost too deep to incur, for tho triumph of 
proving that we have no need of a Divinity, regard¬ 
ed as possessing that one attribute which makes it 
delightful to acknowledge such a Being, the benevo¬ 
lence that would make us happy. But even if this 
noble self sufficiency cannot be realized, tho inde¬ 
pendence of spirit which has laboured for it must not 
sink at last into piety. This afflicted world, ‘ this 
poor terrestrial citadel of man,’ is to lock its gates, 
and keep its miseries, rather than admit the degrada¬ 
tion of receiving help from God." 

POSSESSION (Demoniacal). See Demonian- 
ists. 

POSTILS, a name anciently used to denote ser¬ 
mons or homilies, 

POST-MILLENNIALISTS, the name applied to 
the large body of Christians belonging to all deno¬ 
minations, who believe that the second coming ol 
Christ will not precede, as the Fre-MillennialisU 
allege, but follow after the Millennium. See Mil 

LENAUIANS. 

P08TV0RTA, a surname of the Roman goddess 
Carmento, indicating her knowledge of the past, just 
as Antevorta denotes her knowledge of the future. 

POTIfOS, a personification among the ancient 
Greeks of love or desire, and usually regarded as n 
companion of Aphrodite, 

POTITII, one of the most distinguished families 
among the ancient Romans, who are said to have 
received Hercules when he came into Italy, and 
treated him hospitably on the very spot where Roma 
was afterwards built. They were in return invested 
with the honour of being in all future time the here¬ 
ditary priests of the god. They continued, accord¬ 
ingly, to enjoy this privilege until B. c. 312, when 
they sold their knowledge of the sacred rites for 
50,000 pounds of copper. For this remuneration 
they instructed public slaves in the worship of Her¬ 
cules ; on which the deity was so enraged, that the 
whole family <Jf the Potitii perished within thirty 
days. 

POVERTY (Voluntary), one of the three 
evangelical counsels or vows of a monk in the Ro¬ 
mish Church. To a certain extent this obligation 
was reqpgniaed even from the first origin of Monasti- 
eisrX; but it was enforced with far greater strictness 
than before by the two great Mendicant Orders, the 
Franciscans and Dominiums, which took their rise 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century; one of 
the fundamental rules of these orders being that their 
members must possess no property, but be wholly 
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dependent on elms for their support. Until the rise 
of the Mendicants, the individual members of the 
various monastic orders were held bound to deny 
themselves the enjoyment of personal property, but 
the community to which they belonged might possess 
ample revenues. Even the Dominicans, though mi 
der a strict vow of poverty, allowed their convents 
to eiyoy in common small rents in mouuy. But St. 
Francis prohibited his monks from possessing either 
an individual or a collective revenue, and enforced a 
vo# of absolute poverty. When asked which of all 
the virtues he thought was the most agreeable to 
God, he replied, “ Poverty is the way to salvation, tho 
uurse of humility and the root of perfection. Its 
fruits ore hidden, but they multiply themselves in 
ways that are infinite." In accordance witli this 
view of the importance and value of poverty, the 
Franciscan monks for a time adhered strictly to the 
rule of their founder, but ere long a division broke 
out among them as to the precise interpretation of 
i he rule, and in consequence a relaxation of its strict- 
iiuss was made tirst hy Gregory IK. in 1231, ami 
then by Innocent IV. in 1245. About a century 
afterwards a dispute arose between tho Franciscans 
and Dominicans in regard to the poverty of Christ 
and his apostles; the Franciscans alleging that they 
possessed neither private property nor a common 
treasure, while the Domiuicans asserted the contrary 
opinion. The Pope decided in favour of the fol¬ 
lowers of Dominic, and many of the Franciscans, 
still adhering to their opinions, were committed to 
the Dames. 

The vow of poverty is regarded by the Komish 
Church as an obligation resting upon all who enter 
upon a monastic life, and the regulations on this 
point are of the strictest kind, as may be seen from the 
following quotations from a Komish writer: ‘‘Regu¬ 
lars of cither sex canuot in anything, either by 
licence, or by dispensation of the superior, have any 
private property. Nay, such a licence, though it 
may be obtained from the generals of' the orders 
themselves, who profess tiiat they can coycede it, 
cannot excuse the monks or nuns from the fault and 
■in imposed by the couucil of Trent." * A regular 
who is found in the article of death to have any 
wealth, ought to have it buried with him in the earth 
without the monastery, in a dunghill, as a sign of his 
perdition and eternal damnation, because he died in 
mortal sin." “ No regulars, whether superiors or in¬ 
feriors, can make a will; and the reason is, that on 
acoount of the vows of obedience and poverty, they 
deprive themselves of all liberty and property, so 
that they can no more have any power to choose or 
refuse, (nee veila, nee nolle), by whioh they could dis¬ 
pose of it.” “ Nay, it is not permitted to pfofassed 
regulars to modify, by way of declaration, the testa¬ 
ment that was made by them before their pro¬ 
fession." 

The Faquirs and Dervishes of Mohammedan 
countries era under a row of poverty, and go about 


asking alms in the name of God, being wholly de¬ 
pendent for their support upon the oluuity of the 
faithful. The Mohammedan monks trace their 
origin to the first year of tlie Hegira; and it is said 
that there are no fewer than thirty-two different 
orders existing in the Turkish empire, all of them 
grounding their preference of the ascetic life upon a 
saying of Mohammed, “ poverty is my glory." The 
monks of tho Hast, particularly those of Budlia, are 
not allowed to partake of a single morsel of food not 
recoived by them in aims, unless it be water or some 
substance used for the purpose of cleaning the teeth. 
Hence the Uudhist monk is seen daily carrying his 
alms bowl from house to house in the village near 
which he may happen to reside. The Agyrtet of the 
ancient Greeks were mendicant priests of VyOeJe, and 
their origin is supposed to have been eastern. The 
shims priests among the Homans went their daily 
rounds to receive alms with the sistrum in their hands. 
The institutes of Miutu lay down explicit rules for the 
Brahman mendicant: “ Every day must a Brahman 
student receive his food hy begging, with due care, 
from tho houses of persons renowned for discharging 
their duties, if none of those houses can lie found, 
let him go bugging through the whole district round 
the village, keeping his organs in subjection, and re¬ 
maining silent; but let him turn away from such as 
have committed any deadly sin. . . . Let the 
student persist constantly in such begging, but let 
him not eat the food of one person only; the sub 
sistcnce of a student by begging is held equal to 
fasting in religious merit. . . . This doty of the 

wise is ordained for a Brahman only; but uo such 
act is appointed for a warrior or a merchant.” In 
the same sacred book the householder is enjoined to 
make gifts according to his ability to the religions 
mendicant, whatever may la; his opinions. 

I’OYA, the day on which the moon changes, 
which is held sacred among the Budhists. They 
reckoned four priya days in each month. 1. The 
day of the new moon. 2. Tin: eighth day from the 
time of the new moon. 3. The day of the full moon. 
4. 'Die eighth day from the time of the full moult. 
It is said hy Professor 11. Wilson, that tho days of 
tlie full and new moon are sacred witli all sects of 
the Hindus; but according to the institutes of Menu, 
the sacred books are not to be read upon these days. 

, • P1LE-ADAM1TKS, a Christian sect which 
originated in the seventeenth century, having been 
founded by Isaac la Peyrcre, who published ^two 
•mall treatises in 3C55, the chief object of which*was 
to show that Moses lias not recorded the origin ot 
the human race, but only of the Jewish nation; and 
tlist other nations of men inhabited our world long 
before Adam. Feyrere was at first successful in 
gaining a considerable numlier of followers, but the 
progress of his opinions was soon chocked by the 
publication of an aide refutation of them, from the 
pen of M. Desmarets, professor of theology at 
Groningen. At length the author of the Pne- 
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Adamite hereby wh* prized and imprisoned at Brus¬ 
sels, when, to save his life, he renounced the reformed 
! opinions and Iwaine a Roman Catholic, at the same 
time retracting his I'nr-Adamite views. The fol¬ 
lowing i* I ho train of argument by wWch thi» singu¬ 
lar lii'icay was supported: “The apostle says, ‘bin 
was in the worhi till tlio law;’ meaning the law 
given to Adam. But sin, it is evident, was not im¬ 
puted, though it might have boon committed before 
Ids time; for 'sin is not imputed where there is no 
law.’ 2. The nation of the Jews began at Adam, 
who is called their fattier, or founder; God is also 
their Father originally, and in an especial sense; 
these lie called Adamites; hut the Gentiles are only 
adopted children, as being Pne-Adamites. 3. Men, 
■ in the plural number, are said to have been created 
at first, (Gen. i. 26, 27.)—‘ Let them have domin 
ion,—male and female created he them;' which is 
before the formation of Adam and Eve is distinctly 
stated; (Gen. ii. 7, 18. Ac.), whereas Adam is intro* 
duccd in the second chapter as the workmanship of 
God's own hands, and as created apart from other men. 

4. Cain, having killed his brother, was afraid of be¬ 
ing killed himself. By whom? He married: yet 
what wife could ho get ? He built a town: what 
workmen did ho employ ? The answer to all these 
questions they give in one word, Fr®-Adamites. 

5. The deluge only overflowed the country inhabited 
by Adam's posterity, to punish them for joining in 
marriage with the Prat-Adamites, as they suppose, 
and following their evil courses. 6. The progress 
and improvements in arts, sciences, Ac. could not, 
they think, have made such ndvancos towards per¬ 
fection, as it is represented they did between Adam 
arid Moses, unless they had been cultivated before. 
Lastly, The histories of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
and Chinese, whose chronology, as said to be found¬ 
ed on astronomical calculations, is supposed infallibly 
to demonstrate the existenco of men before Adam." 

PILECO (Lat., a herald), a name sometimes 
applied in the ancient Christian church to the 
Deacon, from the circumstance that he dictated to 
tlie people the usual forms of prayer in which they 
were to join, and acted as their director and guide in 
all the other parts of Divine service. 

PRACFIC AE, mourning women who were hired 
by the ancient Romans to attend funerals, in order 
to lament and sing the praises of the deceased. 

PRA3MUNTKE!, a writ in law which receives 
Its „name from its commencing words pramunire 
facta*, and is chiefly known from the use made 
of it in the statute of 28 Henry VIII., which enacts 
that if the dean and chapter refuse to elect the per¬ 
son nominated to a vacant bishopric, or if any arch¬ 
bishop or bishop reftise to confirm or consecrate him, 
they shall incur the penalties of the statutes of pree- 
•nunire These penalties are as follows .* From the 
moment of conviction, the defendant is out of the 
king's protection; his body remains in prison dur¬ 
ing the king's pleasure, and all his goods, real or 


personal, arc forfeited to the crown: he can bring 
no action nor recover damages for the most atrocious 
injuries, and no man can safely give him comfort, 
aid, or relief. 

PRA3NESTINA, a surname of the Roman god¬ 
dess Fortuna, from lmviug boon worshipped at 
Prwneste. 

PRA2POS1TIIS. It wns a custom in Spain in 
the time of the Gothic kings, about the end of the 
fifth century, for parents to dedicato their children 
at a very early age to the service of the church; in 
which case they were taken into the bishop's family 
and educated under him by a presbyter whom the 
bishop deputed for that purpose, and set over them 
by the name of prtepositus, or superintendent, his 
chief business being to inspect their behaviour, and 
instruct them in the rules and discipline of the 
church. The name propositus was sometimes given 
to the bishop, as being superintendent or overseer ot 
his charge, and in the same way, also, it waB occasion¬ 
ally applied to presbyters. Augustine gave one ol 
his clergy the title of Prmjxmtus Domus, whose 
office it w«s to take charge of the revenues of the 
church. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, the decision of an j 
assembly of divines convened at Bourges by Charles | 
VII., king of France, which secured special privi- j 
leges to the Gam.ican Church (which see). i 

PRAISE. See Music: (Sacred). 

FRAKRITI, Nature in the system of Hindu cos 
mogony, being the primeval female on whom, in con¬ 
junction with Puruah, the primeval male, was de¬ 
volved the task of giving existence to the celebrated 
Mundane Egg. Prakrit!, then, is the divine energy 
of Brakm separated from his essence. 

PRAN NATHIS, a sect among the Hindus, which 
was originated by Fran Nath, who, being versed in 
Mohammedan as well as Hindu learning, endeavoured 
to reconcile the two religions. With this view he 
composed a work called the Mahitdriyal, in which 
texts from the Koran aud the Vedas are brought to¬ 
gether, ,aml shown not to be essentially different 
from each other. Bnndelkund is the chief seat of 
the sect, and in Funna they have a building, in one 
apartment of which, on a table covered with gold 
cloth, lies the volume of the founder. •' As a teat of 
the disciple’s consent," says Professor H. H. Wil¬ 
son, “ to the real identity of the essence of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan creeds, the ceremony of 
initiation, consists of eating in the society of mem¬ 
bers of both communions: with this exception, and 
the admission of the general principle, it does not 
appear that the two classes confound their civil or 
even religious distinctions: they continue to observe 
the practices and rituU of their forefat tiers, whether 
Mussulman or Hindu, and the union, beyond that ot 
community of eating, is no more than any rational 
individual of either sect is fully prepared for, or the 
admission, that the God of both, and of all religions 
is onu and the same " 
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PRANZIMAS, destiny among the ancient Lithua¬ 
nian*, which, according to immutable law*, direct* 
the god*, nature, and men, and whose power knows 
no limit*. 

PRAXEANS. Sec Mowabcmans. 

PR AX 1 DICE, a surname of /VrarpAone among 
the Orphic poets, but. at a later period >hc was ac¬ 
counted a goddess who was concerned in the distri¬ 
bution of justice to tiie human family. The daugh¬ 
ter* of Ogyge* received the name of /ViwV/iive, and 
w£re worshipped under the. figure of heads, the only 
sacrifices offered to them being the heads of animals. 

PRAYER, a sacred exercise which is thus acru 
rately defined in the larger Catechism of the West 
minster Assembly: " Prayer is an offering up of our 
desires unto God in the name of Christ by the help 
of his Spirit; with confession of our sins, and thank¬ 
ful acknowledgment of his mercies." Prayer may 
lie considered as a duty which naturally arises out 
of the relation existing between the creature and 
the Creator. It is simply an acknowledgment of 
entire dependence upon the Almighty Disposer of 
all events. Hence even in heathen religious it is 
regarded as an obligation resting upon every man to 
offer prayer* and supplications to the gods; and in 
the writings of Greek and Roman authors passages 
on the subject of devotion are frequently to be met 
with of great excellence and beauty. Hut in no re¬ 
ligion doos prayer occupy a more prominent place 
than in that of the Bible. Throughout both the Old 
and New Testaments it is set forward as a duty of 
paramount, of essential importance. Prayer is view¬ 
ed, indeed, by the Christian as at once a duty, n privi¬ 
lege, a pleasure, and a benefit; and no surer proof 
can any man give that he ha 1 - not yet become a 
Christian than his habitual omission or careless 
performance of this solemn duty. And bow does 
the Lord himself prove to Ananias the reality of the 
conversion of Saul, but by this indication, “ Behold lie 
prayelh." The first act of spiritual life is 'he prayer 
of faith, “ 0 Lord, 1 beseech thee, deliver my soul,” 
Prayer is well described a* an “ offering pp of the 
desires of the heart,” and it is not until a man has 
had spiritual desires implanted within Mm, that lie 
will really pmy. He may have often bowed the 
knee, he may have honoured God with his lips, hut 
he has hitherto been far from God. And, accord 
ingly, the Redeemer draws an important distinction 
between true, acceptable prayer aryl the prayer of 
the hypocrite, which, as coming from a wicked heart, 
is an abomination ill the sight of God. “ Be not,” 
says He, “ as the hypocrites are, for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily 
I say unto you, They haw# their rewafl."* An 
exercise of this kind is destitute of that which 
is the essential peculiarity of prayer, and, indeed, 
of all the operations of the Christian life—an ex- 
elusive dealing with God. The hypocrite and the 
formalist love to perform their religions duties in the 


most public placos and in (he most open manner 
because they have no higher aim than to be seen oi 
men. When the believer prays ho stands afar off. 
a.* it were, from men, his eyes are toward# heaven 
Ami how is his heart engaged at that interesting mo¬ 
ment ? Ue feels his entire, his absolute dependence 
upon God; his desires are towards Him; his high¬ 
est delight is in His presence, he is pouring out Ills 
heart before Him. The hypocrite desires the pre¬ 
sence of man, that lie inky exhibit before him the 
apparent fervency of his devotions, but tho Chris 
linn loves to lie alone with his God. And onr Lord, 
to express flip folly of the hypocrite's conduct, use* 
tlu-se emphatic words, “ Verily l say unto you, they 
have their rewaid." The Lord gives them thoii 
hearts’ desire, but He gives it in wrath. 

A very erroneous notion connected with the sub¬ 
ject of prayer has been found to prevail among un¬ 
enlightened nations in all ages of the world, the 
notion, namely, that prayer is in itself meritorious In 
tin; sight of God. This erroneous idea was strongly 
rebuked by our Lord in his sermon on the Mount. 
Thus, Matlh. vi. 7, 8, 11 But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do: Ibr they think 
that they shall bo beard for their much speaking. 
He not yo therefore like unto them; for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of Wore yo ask 
him." Wu find a remarkable example of tlm prac¬ 
tice here referred to in 1 Kings xviii. 25—211, “And 
Elijah said unto the prophets of Ilaal, Choose you 
one bullock for yourselves, and dress it first; for ye 
are. many ; and call on the name of your gods, but 
put no tire under. And they took the bullock which 
was given thorn, and they dressed it, and called on 
the name of Baa! from morning even until noon, 
saying, O Baal, hear un. But there was no voice, 
nor any that answered. And they leaped upon the 
altar which was made. And it came to pass at 
noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud : 
for be is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursu¬ 
ing, or he is in a journey, or peradventuro he sleep- 
r-tli, and must be awaked. And they cried aloud, 
and cut ihemselvp* after their manner with knives 
and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them. 
Ami it came to pass, when midday was past, and they 
prophesied until the time of the offering of tho even¬ 
ing sacrifice, that there was neither voice, nor any to 
answer, nor any that regarded.” The word here 
translated " use not vain repetitions,” is a very pecu¬ 
liar one, indicating empty words, unmeaning repeti¬ 
tions. All repetitious in prayer are riot to be under¬ 
stood as discountenanced by the Saviour, for on some 
occasion* they manifest simply an intense earnest- 
ness of spirit, as in the caae of the Redeemer himself, 
when, in his agony in the garden, be retired to a lit¬ 
tle distance and prayed, using the same words. Nei¬ 
ther are we to understand the Redeemer as discoun¬ 
tenancing on every occasion long prayers. These 
also, as every experienced believer knows, are fre¬ 
quently an indication of the ardent longings of the 
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soul. The prayer offered up by Solomon at tins der 
dication of the temple, is aii instance of a long prayer 
on a special occasion ; and it is remarkable, that He 
who dictated to the disciples the shortest and moat 
comprehensive prayer which the Bible contains, is 
; declared to have spent a whole night iu secret, soli- 
, tiny prayer. When the believer is admitted into 
: very close, confidential communication with his hea¬ 
venly Father, and the flame of heaven-enkindled 
devotion burns with peculiar brightness, the moments 
glide swiftly away; and hours are found to have 
j been spent in the closet, while the soul lias been so 
| enwrapped as to he unconscious of the passing of 
j time. It is not to such protracted seasons of delight¬ 
ful converse, with tiic Father of our spirits that Jesus 
refers, lie reproves “ vain repetitions,” as well us the 
foolish imagination that the acccptablencss of prayer 
| depends upon the. number or the copiousness of its 
j expressions. The sigh heaved from the bosom of a 
i contrite one, which may never have found vent in 
| words, is a powerful prayer. The silent tear which 
| steals secretly down the cheek of the burdened sin- 
nur is an effectual prayer, which rends the heavens, 
and brings down the Spirit’s influences in a copious 
flood upon the soul. It is not our much speaking, 
but our earnest longing, that will obtain an answer. 
It is the inwrought, fervent prayer of the righteous 
man,—the washed, and justified, and sanctified be¬ 
liever—that a\aiIctli much. It enters into the ears 
of the Lord of sahnoth. He receives it as the prayer 
of a chosen one, and ho opens the windows of heaven 
and showers down copious blessings upon the long- 
j ing, praying soul. 

j Among the ancient Jews prayers were cither pub- 
i lie or private, or they were offered at certain appoint- 
| ed times. The stated hours of daily prayer were 
I the third, answering to our nine o’clock morning, 

; and the ninth, answering to our three o'clock after¬ 
noon, being the times of morning and evening sacri¬ 
fice. The more devout Jews, however, olmervod 
! more frequent seasons of prayer. Thus David and 
i Daniel are said to have prayed three times a-day, 

■ and Peter, we are informed in Acts x. 9, went upon 
I the house-top to pray about the sixth hour, that is 
j about noon. It was an invariable Jewish custom in 
| ancient times to wash their hands before eugaging 
| in prayer. From Dan. vi. 10, it would appear that 
: when at a distance from the Temple, a Jew turned 
; towards it when he prayed. 

Tl.a various attitudes observed in prayer among 
j the Jews have beer, already noticed under the article 
Adoration. They held that prayer was unavailing 
unless expressed aloud in words. Christianity, on 
|: the other hand, teachee that the desires of the be¬ 
liever's heart are prayers, though they may never 
have found utterance iu words. Accordingly, in the 
, early Christian Church, no prescribed time or place 
, for prayer wbs required; nor was any rule given 
j respecting the direction of the eye, the bending of 
j the knees, or the position of the hand*. Neither 


[ was there any established form of prayer for genera 
use. With the single exception of the instruction! 
given in the Apostolical Constitutions for the pri¬ 
vate use of the Lord's Prayer, there is no Instance 
of any synodical decree respecting forms of prayer 
until the sixth and seventh centuries. A distinction 
was early made between audible and silent prayer. 
“Silent prayer," says Mr. Coleman, “ was restricted to 
the mental recital of the Lord's Prayer, which neither 
the catechumens nor the profane of any description 
were allowed to repeat. Professing Christians re¬ 
peated it in the presence of such, not audibly, but 
silently. But at the communion, when withdrawn 
from such persons, they repeated it aloud, at the cal 
of the deacon. 

“ There was another species of silent prayer, which 
consisted in pious ejaculations offered by the devout 
Christian on entering upon public worship. This 
commendable custom is still observed in man} 
Protestant churches. According to the Council of 
liftodicca, prayer was offered, immediately after 
the sermon, for catechumens, then for penitents; 
then, after the imposition of hands and the benedic¬ 
tion, followed the prayers of the believers—the first 
in silence, tlia second and third audibly. They then 
exchanged the kiss of charity, during which time 
their offerings were brought to the altar. The as¬ 
sembly were then dismissed with the benediction, 
lie in fxue —Go in peace. 

“ The primitive Chmch never chanted their pray¬ 
ers, as was the custom of the Jews, and still is of the 
Mohammedans; but reverently addressed the throne 
of grace in an easy, natural, and subdued tone ot 
voice." 

Among the modern Jews there avo various forms 
of prayer prescribed for ilie worship of the syna¬ 
gogue, and for domestic and private use. They are 
all appointed to be repeated in Hebrew, but of lots 
years the prayers are sometimes printed on one page, 
and a translation on the opposite page. Most of the 
prayers in use are said to be of high antiquity, but 
those whfcli they regard as most important are the 
Shemonth Earth, or the eighteen prayers. These 
are alleged "by the Rabbis to have been composed 
by Kara and the men of the great synagogue, while 
an additional prayer against apostates and heretics 
is attributed to Rabbi Gamaliel, who lived a short 
time before the destruction of the second Temple. 
Though the prayer thus added reudera the number 
nineteen, they still retain the name of the Shemmth 
Earth, or the eighteen prayers. These prayers era 
requited to be said by all Israelites that ere of age, 
without exception, either publicly m the synagogue, 
or privately at their own houses, or wherever they 
may*happen to be, thrle times every day; founding 
thia practice on the example of David, who declares, 
Ps. Iv. 17, 11 Evening, and morning, and at noon, will 
I pray, and cry aloud: and he shall hear my voice 
«nd also of Daniel, who “ went into his house; and 
his windows being open in his chamber toward Jeru 
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mloro, he kneeled upon his knees three tiroes a-day, 
and prayed, and gave thauks before his God, as lie 
did aforetime.” 

There are also numerous short prayers and bene- 
I dictions which every Jew is expected to repeat daily, 
j The members of the synagogue are required to re¬ 
peat at least a hundred benedictions or ascriptions of 
praise every day. A son who survives his father is 
enjoined by the Rabbis to attend the synagogue 
■juery day for a year after, and there to repeat the 
prayer OAlled the Kotfoah, which he is assured will 
deliver his father from hell. The Jews chant their 
prayers in the synagogues instead of reading thorn. 

The Mohammedans regard prayer as the key of 
1 Paradise; but the prophet, having declared that 
j “ Ablution is the half of prayer," the exercise of de- 
■ votion is uniformly accompanied with washings of 
j various kinds. The most important of the stated 
! prayers is the Khotbeh, which Mohammed himself 
| w:is accustomed to recite, and in which example he 
i whs followed by his successors. In the mosque nr 
j place of public prayer, the congregation, without any 
distinction of rank, range themselves round the. I mom, 
who is a guide to them in the performance of the 
nine attitudes of prayer, which arc no less requisite 
than the recitations. These postures resolve them¬ 
selves into four—standing, bowing, prostration or 
adoration, and sitting, which were not introduced by 
Mohammed, but had long bc.en in use. These alti¬ 
tudes commence with reverential standing; the wor¬ 
shipper then bows, and afterwards stands ngaiu; he 
next prostrates himself, then sits, prostrates himself 
again, stands, and last of all closes with sitting. 

The Mohammedans have a tradition that Moham¬ 
med was commanded by God to impose upon his fol¬ 
lowers fifty prayer# daily; hut at the instigation of 
Moses he sought, and obtaiuud a reduction of the 
number to five, which are reckoned indispensable, 
namely, at day break, noon, afternoon, evening, ami 
the first watch of the night. These, -piAyers are 
thought to be of Divine obligation, and it is believed 
that the first prayer was introduced by A'dam, the 
second by Abraham, the third by Jona^ the fourth 
by Jesus, and the fifth by Moses. The suasohs of 
prayer are announced by the muessina, in a loud 
I voice, from a minaret or tower of the mosques. The 
five prayers must be repeated afterwards, if the be¬ 
liever is unavoidably prevented at the appointed 
hours. Travellers and the sick are allowed, if neces¬ 
sary, to shorten them. 

j The introduction of forms of prayer into Christian 
worship, more especially when combined, as in tiie 
Church of Rome, with a complicated ritual, led in 
the course of time to the adoption of measures of the 
most questionable description. Of this character, 
undoubtedly, is the Rosary, an implement of devo¬ 
tion which, consisting of a string of beads, enables 
the worshipper to count the number of his prayers. 
Tim precise date of the origin of the Rosary it is 
difficult to ascertain; but, at all events, it was not 
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in general use before the twelfth century, when the 
Dominicans, according to their own statement, 
brought it into notice. The Mohammedans adopted 
the practice from the Hindus; and the Spaniards, to 
whom Dominic belonged, probably learned it from 
the Moors. The Romish .Rosaries are divided into 
fifteen decades of smaller beads for the Ave-Maria, 
with a larger otic between each ten for the filter * 
nutter. 

The Greeks perform their devotions with their 
faces turned towards the cast, and the forms of pray¬ 
er in public worship are performed in a sort of re¬ 
citative. They use lu-iids also to cimhlo thorn to 
count the prayers. The Rnsso-Greek Church much 
resembles the Greek Church in the form and mode 
of conducting its devotions. One of the strangest 
devices known for the rapid repetition of prayers is 
the Tehu-Chur, or prayer-cylinder, which in used by 
the liudhist priests in Tartary. This machine, which 
consists of a small cylinder fixed upuii the upper end 
of a short stuff or handle, is held in the right hand, 
and kept in perpetual revolution, the Lanina thereby 
acquiring the merit of the repetition of nil the 
prayers written 011 all the papers at every rovuiu 
tion of the barrel. 

PREACHERS (Ijfio.vt,), a class of officers in con¬ 
nection with the Wesleyan Methodist body. They 
are laymen, and are considered as such, and 1 licit 
services are perfectly gratuitous. They do not ad¬ 
minister the sacraments, and only preach or exhort 
within the circuit to which they are appointed. A# 
they receive no remuneration fur their spiritual la¬ 
bours, they generally derive their subsistence from 
some secular employment. They supply the pulpit 
in the absence of the regular preiu-licr, and conduct 
religious services in remote parts of the district. Hi 
important is this office regarded, that no one can l« 
admitted into the regular ministry who has not pro- j 
viote-ly officiated as a local preacher. Hincc the orou- i 
tion of Wesleyan Methodist academies or colleges j 
the students arc employed to preach in the surround¬ 
ing villages on the Lord's day, and thus do the work 
of local preachers, though not hearing the name. The 
local preachers’ meeting is held quarterly, when the 
superintendent enquires into the moral and religious 
character of the local preachers, their soundness it. 
their faith, and their attention to their duties. No 
one can lie placed by the superintendent upon the 
I'lan as an accredited local preacher without the 
approbation of the meeting, and the meeting, dh the 
other hand, cannot compel him to admit any one 
against his will. In regard to every point, connected 
with their official conduct, the local preachers are 
responsible to their own meeting; but in all that 
regards their personal character and conduct they 
are amenable to the Leaders' Meeting. 

PREACHING, discoursing in public on religious 
subjects. This practice must ltave been of remote 
antiquity; but no evidence occurs itt Sacred Scripture 
of its having been reduced to method in the early 
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history of the world. From the Epistle of Jude, 
v. 14, IB, we learn that Enoch, tlie seventh in descent 
from Adam, prophesied of the second coming of our 
Lord. The Apostle Fetor, also, calls Noah “ a 
preacher of righteousness," and Paul, in Hob. xi. 7, 
alludes to the warning as to the approaching deluge 
which Noah gave to his contemporaries, in which 
employment ho acted tinder the spirit of prophecy. 
The government of tho patriarchal age appears to 
have been of a domestic character, each head of a 
family I icing clothed with priestly functions, and 
instructing his household in the tilings of God. In 
the faithful discharge of this important duty Abra¬ 
ham received the Divine testimony of approval, 
Gen. xviii. 19, “ For 1 know him, that he will com¬ 
mand his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of tho Lord, to do justice 
and judgment; that the Lord may bring upon Abra¬ 
ham that which he hath spoken of him." When the 
family of Jacob fell into idolatry, we tied that pa¬ 
triarch exhorting them to put away strange gods, 
and to go up with him to Bethel. Both Moses and 
Aaron appear to have preached to tho Israelites 
with power and effect. 

There is no evidence that preaching was a duty 
imperative upon the Jewish priosthood under the 
law. Their functions were numerous and deeply 
responsible, but preaching was not one of them. And, 
accordingly, tho people wore often solomnly address¬ 
ed by persons not belonging to tho tribe of Levi. 
Joshua, who was nn F.phraimite, assembled the peo¬ 
ple at Shechem, and discoursed to them on Divine 
tilings. Solomon, who was a prince of the house 
of Judah, and Amos, a herdsman of Tckoa, were 
both of them preachers. At a later period we find 
schools of the prophets established At Bethel, Naioth, 
and Jericho, in which the people assembled, espe¬ 
cially on sabbaths and new moons, for worship and 
religious instruction. These afterwards became se¬ 
minaries for training Jewish youths who were intend¬ 
ed for tho sacred office. In the reign of Asa it is 
said, tlint Israel had long been “ without the true 
God, and without a teaching priest." In the re.ign 
of Jehoslmphat, who succeeded'Asa, a large number 
of princes, priests, and Levitea were sent out as 
itinerant preachers, “ who taught in Judah, and had 
the book of the law with them, and went about 
throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught the 
people." Thus the great work of preaching, though 
committed by Moses to no separate class of men, 
was actively gone about whenever and wherever re¬ 
ligion flourished. 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, when the sacred books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment were collected into one volume, the employment 
of religious teaching and preaching became to some 
extent a separate and learned profession. In Neh. 
viii. we find a minute and interesting account Of the 
preaching of Ezra to an audience of nearly 60,000 
people. The vast assemblage met in a public street 


in Jerusalem, and the scribe with the book of the 
law iiefore him stood on an elevated pulpit of wood, 
attended on his right and left by a large number of 
preachers. When the preacher commenced the ser¬ 
vice liy opening the sac. ed book, all the people 
immediately stood up, and remained standing during 
the whole service, which lasted from morning till 
mid-day. The preachers in succession “ read in the 
book in the Jaw of God distinctly, and gave the jj 
sense, and caused them to understand the reading. 1 j 
When Jewish synagogues were established it was j 
customary, alter the lessons from the law and the j 
prophets had been read, for the ruler of the syna- i 
gogue to invite persons of distinction, giving the j 
preference to strangers, t o address the people. From ! 
the institution of synagogues until tho coming of 
Christ, public preaching was universally practiced; 
the number of synagogues increased, and a staff of 
regular instructors was attached to them as an essen¬ 
tial part of the institution. 

The most celebrated preacher that appeared lie- 
fore the advent of Christ was John the Baptist, who 
came in the spirit and power of Elijah. Our Lord > 
proclaimed John to be the most distinguished of all 
the prophets. He was the first that was honoured 
to preach plainly and without a figure forgiveness 
through the blood of the Lamb. But infinitely in¬ 
ferior was the preaching of John and all the Old 
Testament prophets to that of Jesus. He was em¬ 
phatically tiie Prince of preachers, the most power¬ 
ful and effective of all the religious instructors tiiat 
have ever appeared. Ilis discourses are the finest 
models of public teaching tiiat are any where to be 
found. In their addresses the apostles, combining 
simplicity with majesty, sought to imitate their Di 
vine Master. But no sooner had these founders of 
the primitive Christian churches ceasod from their 
lahoura, than we misN in the discourses of their suc¬ 
cessors the noble simplicity and genuine power 
which characterized their preaching. No doubt 
many of the early Christian fathers were burning 
and shilling lights, and throughout the first five cen¬ 
turies many preachers of great eminence appeared 
both in the Greek and Latin churches. In the for¬ 
mer it is enough to mention Basil, Chrysostom, and 
Gregory Nazianzen; and in the latter, Jerome and 
Augustine. For some time the performance of the 
duty of publicly addressing the congregation was 
limited to no*' particular officer in the Christian 
Church. " The reading of the Scriptures,” says 
Neander, “was followed, as in the Jewish syna¬ 
gogues, by short, and originally very simple addresses, 
in familiar language, such as the heart prompted at 
the moment, which gontained the exposition and 
application of wlutt had been read. On this poiut 
Justin Martyr expresses himself as follows: ‘ The 
presiding officer of the church gives a word of exhor¬ 
tation, and incites the people to exemplify in their 
lives the good things they had listened to.’ It was 
among the Greeks, who were more given to the cul 
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j ture of rhetoric, that tlie sermon first began to take 
a wider scope, and to assume an important place in 
i the acts of worship." 

Among the early Christians religious services were 
for a time conducted in p(ivate houses, in the streets, 
or ia the fields. But as soon as circumstances per¬ 
mitted, buildings were erected exclusively designed 
for public worship, and these in course of time re¬ 
ceived the name of churches. In these ancient places 
i of assembly the preacher addressed the people from 
| an elevated platform, called the ambo, or as it is 
I often termed by the ancient fathers, “ the preacher's 
! throne." Tims Gregory Nazianzen says, “ I seemed 
to myself to be placed on an elevated throne; up- 
1 on lower seats on each side sat presbyters; but the 
| deacons in white vestments, stood, spreading around 
| them an angelic splendour.'’ In large cities the cus- 
| tom long prevailed of mingling preaching with the 
• daily public prayers. Origeu and Augustine oh 
I served tlds practice. The number of services on the 
. Lord's day varied in different places. Basil com¬ 
monly preached twice on the Christian Sabbath. 

, The Apoitolieal Constitutions, speaking of the Chris- 
| tian Sabbath, say, “ On which day we deliver three 
I sermons in commemoration of him who rose again after 
J three days.” There is a division of opinion among 
; writers of the ancient church, whether the usual pow 
ture of the preacher was sitting or standing. “The 
scribes and 1'!tangoes,” it is said, “sat in Moses' 
seat.” Our Lord, having read a passage from tin: 
prophet Isaiah, “ sat down to teach the people.” “ He 
sat down and taught the people out of the ship.” 
“ He sat and taught his disciples in the mountain 
and to his enemies he said, “ I sat daily with you, 
teachiug in the temple.” Augustine, also, as well as 
Justin, Origeu, Athanasius, and Chrysostom, appear 
\ to have sat while engaged in preaching, so that in 
< ! all probability it was the posture generally observed 

by the ancient preachers. The people also sat dur¬ 
ing the sermon, according to the testimony of Justin 
Martyr; but in the African chnrches it was strictly 
enjoined that the sermon should be listened to in a 
standing posture, the indulgence of sitting being 
allowed only to the aged and infirm. 

From the fifth century to the days of Charle¬ 
magne preaching had almost fallen into disuse, and 
the clergy were so ignorant that they were in most 
cases, especially in the Latin or Western Church, 
utterly unable to instruct the people. About the 
j eighth century, however, the attention of the synods 
j of the church began to be directed towards the ne¬ 
cessity of an improvement in both the intellectual 
and moral character of the clergy. The council held 
at Cloveahove made it imperative upon the bishops, 
in the course of their visitations, to preach to the 
people, alleging as a reason for die injunction, that 
they had little opportunity, except on such occasions, 
of hearing the Word of God expounded. In the 
rale of Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, it was stated 
that the word of salvatiou should be preached twice 


in the month. Charlemagne, by the advice of Ai 
cum, archbishop of Canterbury, called upon the clergy 
to engage earnestly in the great work of preaching 
the Gospel. This enlightened prelate, to whose ad 
vice the emperor lent groat weight, maintained that 
preaching ought not to be held as a duty resting 
only upon bishops, but as belonging also to priest* 
and deacons. In support of this view he adduced 
Rev. xx. 17, “Let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely 
from which passage he inferred, that the water of 
life ought to be offered to all by the preaching of the 
clergy. And it was the earnest anxiety of this ex¬ 
cellent man, that not the clergy only, but the laity 
also, should labour for the promotion of tfte kingdom 
of God. Following the advice of such men a* AI 
cuin, the emperor urged earnestly upon (lie bishops 
to attend to the instruction of the people; and, 
accordingly, the synods held during bis reign devoted 
mtinli of their attention to this important subject. 
“Thu Council of Mainz, in (he year 813," to quote 
front Neander, “ ordained that if the bishop himsulf 
was not at home, or was sick, or otherwise hindured, 
there should always lie some one in bis place who 
might be able to preach the Wmd of God to the 
people, on Sundays, and other festival days, in a lit 
and intelligible maimer. And in the same year the 
sixth Council of Arles directed, that the priests 
should preach not in ail cities only, huL in all par¬ 
ishes. Among those who laboured most diligently 
in promoting religious instruction, Theodulf, arch¬ 
bishop of Orleans, was conspicuous. The charges 
which hn addressed to his clergy afford a lively proof 
of Ins zeal and wisdom in the administration of the 
pastoral office. He udmonislies the ministers mulct 
nis sharge that they ought to lie prepared to instruct 
their congregations; that he who understood the. 
Holy Scriptures well should expound the Holy 
Script tires; that he who did not thus understand them, 
should state only that which was most familiar to 
him; that they nil should avoid evil mid do good. 
No one ought to attempt to excuse himself by 
asserting that lie wanted language to edify others. 
As soon as they saw one taking n wrong course, it 
was their duty instantly to do what they might to 
bring him back. When they met the bishop in a 
synod, each minister should la- prepared to give him 
an account of the result ol' his labours, and the 
bishop, on his side, should I*o ready to afford them 
such support as they might need." * 

It was at this period that, in order to aid the 
clergy in the work of preaching, a Jlumilwrium, or 
collection of discourses for .Sundays and festivals 
from the ancient fathers, was prepared by Paul 
Waruefrid, with the imperial sanction. This pro¬ 
duction, while it was no doubt advantageous In 
some cases, tended to encourage sloth in not a few 
of the clergy. One great object which the emperor 
had in view, was to make the Qomish form of wor¬ 
ship the common form of all the Latins. The Ho 
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iniliarium of Cliarivtnagne led to the compilation, 
(luring tlio eighth ami ninth centuries, of other work* 
of a similar kind, which had the undoubted effect of 
excusing multitudes of the clorgy from cultivating 
the art of preaching. The consequence was, that 
or centuries this noble art shared largely in the 
degeneracy which prev&Hud throughout the dark 
ages. 

The rise of the Albigenses, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, broke up the apathy of tho Church 
of Rome. It was quite apparent to mauy, that if 
active steps were not taken to check the progress of 
the now opinions, their rapid spread, not in Prance 
alone, but in other countries, would alienate multi¬ 
tudes from the Romish faith, ilenco originated the 
Dominicans, or Preaching Friars, sanctioned by Pope 
Innocent III., whose chief duty it was to preach, and 
tints to supply a want which was sensibly felt on ac¬ 
count of the prevailing ignorance ami indolence of 
the clergy. This society, which was essentially 
spiritual in its design, was confirmed by flono- 
rins III. in 1216, under the name of the Order of 
Preachers, or the Preaching Brothers. From this 
time an impulse was given to the work of preaching, 
and tho Mendicant Friars, both Dominicans and 
Franciscans, authorised by the Roman pontiffs to 
preach publicly everywhere without license from the 
bishops, traversed every country in Europe, preach¬ 
ing the doctrines of Romanism, and dispensing its 
rites Among all classes of the people. Thus they 
rapidly acquired enormous influence, which brought 
upon them tho hatred of tho bishops and priests, 
livery kingdom was convulsed with the contentions 
and discord which now raged with extraordinary 
violence. Tito Mendicants were active and unwearied 
in preaching, hut it whs with no higher view titan to 
promote the interests of their order. 

It has been uniformly one of the leading objects 
of all who have aimed at tho thorough reformation 
of the Romish Church, to restore tho work of preach¬ 
ing to its due importance. Wickliffe, accordingly, 
gave tho sermon a prominent place in the improve¬ 
ments which he introduced into public worship. In 
an unpublished tract against the monks, he says, 
11 * The highest service that men can arrive at on earth 
is to preach the word of God. This service falls 
peculiarly to priests, and therefore God more straitly 
demands it of them. Hereby should they produce 
children to God, and that is the end for which God 
lias bedded the church. Lovely it might bo, to 
have a son that were lord of this world, but fairer 
much it were to have a son in God, who, as a mem¬ 
ber of holy church, shall ascend to heaven! And 
for this cause Jesus Christ left other works, and 
occupied himself mostly in preaching; and thus did 
his apostles, and for this God loved them.' He cites 
in proof the words of Christ, Luke xi. 28. Iu a 
treatise on the Feigned Contemplative Life, lie de¬ 
scribes it as a temptation of the great adversely, 
when men allow themselves to be drawn off by seal 


for the contemplative life, from the office of preach* 
ing. ‘ Before all'—says -he—‘ we are bound to fol¬ 
low Christ; yet Christ preached the Gospel and 
charged his disciples to do the same. All the pro¬ 
phets and John the Baptist jrere constrained by love 
to forsake the desert, renounce the contemplative 
life, and to preach. Prayer'—he remarks—‘ is good ’ 
but not so good as preaching; and accordingly, in 
preaching, and also in praying, in the giving of sacra¬ 
ments, the learning of the law of God, and the ren¬ 
dering of a good example by purity of life, in these 
should stand the life of a priest.'” 

Animated by an earnest desire to promote the 
spiritual good of men, he formed a society of pious per¬ 
sons who called themselves “ poor-priests,” and were 
subsequently called Lollard », who went about bare¬ 
foot, in long robes of a russet colour, preaching the 
Word of God, and exposing the erroneous doctrines 
inculcated by the begging monks. The followers ol 
Huss, also, the Bohemian reformer, laid it down as 
one of the four articles to which they resolved to 
adhere in all their negotiations, both with tho gov¬ 
ernment and the church, that “ the Word of God is 
to bo freely preached by Christian priests throughout 
tho kingdom of Bohemia, and the margraviate ol 
Moravia.” 

Tho doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church on 
the subject of preaching is, that it belongs not to 
the priests, hut to the bishop* to preach ; and that 
priests only have power to sacrifice the body ol 
Christ. When a Romish priest, therefore, under¬ 
takes the office of preaching, he can only do so with 
the license and under the control of the bishop. This 
important part, indeed, of the duty of a Christian 
pastor has been to a great exteut neglected by the 
Romish Church. At the council of Trent debates 
of the most violent and disorderly character took 
place on the subject of preaching. The bishops 
claimed the sole prerogative to provide for the wants 
of the church in this respect, and complained bitterly 
of the usurpations of the Regulars, especially of the 
Mendicaflt Orders. On the other side, it was main¬ 
tained that the Regulars had only taken upon them¬ 
selves the duties of public instruction in consequence 
of the ignorance and indolence of the bishops; that 
they had enjoyed the liberty of preaching for three 
hundred years, and were rather to be commended 
than blamed for discharging a duty which had 
been so shamefully neglected by those to whom h 
originally belonged. The council had great diffi¬ 
culty in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. But 
after an angry debate, it was at length decided, that 
the Regulars were to be prohibited from preaching 
in c^urohes not belonging to their order without a 
bishop’s license; in their own churches the license 
of their superior would suffice, which, however, was 
to he presented to the bishop, whose blessing they 
were directed to ask, and who was empowered to 
proceed against them If they preached heresy, ot 
acted in a disorderly mannet. But to this privilege 
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was appended a clause, enacting that the bishops 
exercised their power an delegates of the Holy Sec. 
The truth is, that preaching the Goh]h 4 forms a very 
• small part of the duties of the clergy of the Church 
of Rome. And yet from time to time preachers of 
great power have apjieared within her pale, more es¬ 
pecially in connection with the Gallican Church. It 
is sufficient to mention the names of Bossuet, Mas- 
si lion, and Bourdalouo, who occupy a very high place 
H the catalogue of eloquent preachers. These, how- 
3 vcr, are exceptions, the great mass of the clorgv 
of the Romish Church being by no means entitled to 
l)e regarded as a preaching clergy. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century, indeed, 
was the result of preaching, and the consequent 
spread of religious knowledge among the people. 
All the church reformers, both before ami at the 
Reformation, attached the utmost importance to this 
great duty, and all the revivals of religion which 
have occurred since the Reformation are to Ik; traced, 
under God, to tliu faithful and powerful preaching of 
the Word. On this point all Protestant churches 
are. agreed, and, accordingly, in their public worship, 
preaching occupies a prominent plaec. They bear 
in mind (be apostolical declaration, that “It hath 
pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that lielieve.” 

PREACHING l'lUARS. Sec Dominicans. 

PREBENDARIES. See Canons ok a Catiik- 
J dual. 

j PRECENTOR, the leader of a choir in England, 

| and the leader of the psalmody of a congregation in 
j Scotland. 

J PREDESTINARIANS, or Piuidrstinatians, 
j names applied generally to all who hold strictly the 
doctrines of Augustine, and latterly of Calvin, on the J 
j subject of predestination. But these appellations wero 
' more especially given to the followers of Gottschalk, 
i in the ninth century, who taught, what lie termed, a 
double predestination, that is,a predestiqa.km of some 
from ail eternity to everlasting life, and of others to 
everlasting death. On promulgating this doctrine in 
Italy, Gottschalk was charged by Rabanus Maurus 
with heresy, and thereupon hastened t *Gy.nrwny to 
vindicate his principles. A council, accordingly, 
assembled at Mentz. in a. I>. 848, when Maurus pro¬ 
cured his condemnation, and his transmission as a 
prisoner to Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, to whose 
jurisdiction he properly belonged. On the arrival of 
Gottschalk, Hincmar summoned a council at Chier- 
sey in A. D. 849, when, although his principles were 
defended by the learned Ratramnus, as well as by 
Remigius, archbishop of Lyons, he was deprived of 
bis priestly office, ordered to be whipped, $nd after¬ 
ward* imprisoned. Worn otit with this crueftreat- 
ment, and. after languishing for some years in the 
solitude of a prison, this learned and thoughtful 
man died under excommunication, but maintaining 
bis opinion* to the very last. 

While Gottschalk was shut up within the narrow 


walls of a prison, his doctrines were the subject of a 
keen ami bitter controversy in the I Jit in Church. 
Ratramnus and Remigius on the one side, and Hen- 
tus Erigona on the other, conducted the argument 
with groat ability. The contention was every day 
increasing in violence, and Charles the Bald found 
it necessary to summon another council at Chiersey 
in a. i). 853, when, through the inti lionet: of Hincmar, 
the decision of the former council was repented, and 
Gottschalk again condemned as a heretic. But in 
a. i>. 855 the three provinces of Lyons, Vienna, and 
Arles met in council at Valence, under the presi¬ 
dency of lu'inigitm, when the n|>iniouA of GottachaB 
were approved, amt the decisions of the two council* 
of Chiersey reversed. Of tin: twenty three canons ot 
the council of Valence, five contain the doctrinal views 
of the friends and defenders of Gottschalk. Thus, in 
the third canon they declare, 11 We roiilidonlly pro- 
fossa predestination of the elect unto life, and a pre¬ 
destination of the wicked unto death. But in the elec¬ 
tion of those to be saved, the merry of God precedes 
tlmir good deserts; and in t lie condemnation of those 
who are to perish, their ill deserts precede the right¬ 
eous judgment of God. In his predestination God 
only determined what lie himself would do, eitht r in 
his gratuitous mercy, or in his righteous judgment," 
“ In the wicked lie foresaw their wickedness, lie- 
cause it is from themselves; ho did not predestine 
it because if is not from him. The pmiixlunont, in¬ 
deed, consequent upon their ill desert he foresaw, be¬ 
ing n God who foresees all things ; anil also predes¬ 
tined, because be is a just God, with whom, as St. 
Augustine says, there is both a fixed purpose, ami a 
certain foreknowledge in regard to all things what¬ 
ever." 11 But. that sumo are predestinated to wicked- 
j ness by a divine power, so that tlioy cannot bent 
another character, we not only do not believe, but 
if there are those who will believe so great a wrong, 
we, as well ns the council of Orange, with all de¬ 
testation declare. I hem anathema." 

The five doctrinal canons of the Council of Va¬ 
lence, were adopted without alteration hy the council 
of I-angre* in A. t>. 859, and again hy the council ol 
Ton! in A, n. 800, which last council was composed 
of the. bishops of fourteen provinces. But on the 
death of Gottschalk, which happened in A. I). 868, 
the contention terminated. Romanists are still divid¬ 
ed on the subject of the prede.Htinariwi controversy. 
The lienediclintA, AuffuHtinuiruc, and JnwutuuU have 
adopted the opinions of Gottschalk, while th HmJemuitt 
bitterly oppose them. 

PREDESTINATION. See-Ait m f nianh, Auouh- 
tinianb, Calvinist*. 

PKE-EXISTENTS, a name given to those, in the 
second century, who adopted the opinion* of Origen 
as to the existence of the human soul before the 
creation of Moses, if not from all eternity. He be¬ 
lieved that all souls were fallen heavenly being*, 
originally the same in kind with all higher spirits 
and that it is their destination, after having become 
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pitrified, to rise once more to tlmt life which catmints 
in the pure immediate intuition of the Divine Being. 
Thin system, which in opposed to tliat of the Crea¬ 
tionists as well as of the Traducianwb, is evidently 
derived from the doctrine# of the Pythagorean and 
Platonic schools, os well as those of the later Jewish 
theology. Ncmesius as a philosopher, and Pritden 
tins as a poet, seem to have been the only defenders 
, of this theory, which was formally condemned in 
{ the council of Constantinople in a. i>. 540. The 
l doctrine of the pre-existence of souls has been em¬ 
braced by Mystics generally, both in ancient ami 
in modern times. It is generally received by the 
modern Jews, and is frequently taught in the writings 
of tiie Rabbis. One declares that " the soul of man 
had an existence anterior to the formation of the 
heavens, they being nothing but tire and water." 
The same author asserts, that “ the human soul is a 
particle of the Deity from above, and is eternal like 
the jfeavcnly natures." A similar doctrine is be¬ 
lieved by the Persian Sujis. 

'.JPRR.KXISTKNTS, a term used sometimes to 
denote those who maintain the pro-existence of 
Christ, that is, his existence before he was born of 
the Virgin Mary. Tho fact that Jesus Christ ex¬ 
isted with tho Father before his birth might bo 
proved by numerous passages of the New Testa¬ 
ment. Thus he is spoken of as “ having come down 
from heaven,” “ having come from above." “ having 
come from the Father, and como into the world." 
And he himself declared to the Jews, John vi. 62, 
“ What and if ye shall see the Hon of man ascend 
up where ho was before ?" Besides, he is said “ to 
como in tho flesh," an expression which plainly im¬ 
plies that he existed before he thitN came. The same 
doctrine is plainly taught in John i. 1, 2, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. Tho same was in the 
beginning with God.” It is said also in John xvii. 
5, “ And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own seif with the glory which 1 had with thee before 
the world was." The doctrine of the pre-existenco 
of Christ, then, is a true scriptural doctrine, but a 
variety of explanations iiave been given as to the 
mode of his pre-existence. 

It is admitted by Arums that Ciirist existed before 
his manifestation in human nature, but they do not 
Admit that lie is God iu the proper sense of the term, 
l'he doctrine of Arius himself was, that there was a 
rime when Christ was not, and that be was created 
before all worlds. And not the Ariant only, but 
(ho Semi Aritms also maintain the pre-existence of 
Christ, but deny bis proper divinity. Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, in the lost century, endeavoured to form a 
theory holding an intermediate place between the 
Arian and the orthodox system, neither allowing the 
Son of God to be called a creature, nor admitting his 
equality with the Father. He held that from the 
beginning there existed along with the Father a sec¬ 
ond Person, called the Wort! or Son, who derived 


his being, attributes, and powers from the Father. 
Dr. Price, whose opinions approached nearer to 
Socinianism than to Arianmn, strenuously contended 
for our Lord's pre-existence. 

The hypothesis known by the name of the In- 
nwEUUNct Scheme (which see), alleged the pre-ex¬ 
istence of Christ’s human soul in union with the Deity. 
The pre-existence of the Messiah has been uniformly 
maintained by the Jews. Bishop Fowler and Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin were both able supporters of this 
opinion. But Dr. Isaac Watts lias more especially 
defended it, anil adduced various arguments in its 
favour. The most important of those may lie men¬ 
tioned, tliat the reader may know by what reason¬ 
ing the Pre-Existentg have argued in favour of tbs 
existence of Christ's human soul previous to his in¬ 
carnation. 

“ 1. Christ is represented as his Father’s messerigei, 
or angel, being distinct from and sent by his Father, 
long before his incarnation, to perforin actions which 
scorn to be too low for the dignity of Deity. The 
appearances of Christ to the patriarchs are described 
like the appearances of an angel, or man, really dis¬ 
tinct from God; yet such a one, in whom Jehovah 
had a peculiar indwelling, or with whom the divine 
nature had a personal union. 

“ 2. Ciirist, when he came into the world, is said, 
in several passages of Scripture, to have divested 
hiniNelf of some glory which he had liefore his incar¬ 
nation. (John xvii. 4, 5; 2 Cor. viii. 9.) Now, if 
he had existed hitherto in his divine nature only, 
that divine nature could not properly divest itself of 
its glory. 

“3. It seems needful, that the soul of Christ should 
pre-exist tliat it might have opportunity to give its 
previous actual consent to the great and painful 
undertaking of atonement for our sins. The divine 
nature is incapable of suffering, and consequently 
could not undertake it; and it seems unreasonable 
to suppose tiie man Jesus bound to such extreme 
sufferings, by a stipulation to which he was not a 
party, if no constituent part of human nature then 
existed. 

“4. The covenant of redemption between the Father 
and the Hon is represented as being made before 
the foundation of tho world. To suppose that the^ 
divine essence, which is the same in all the three 
personalities, should make a covenant with itself, 
seems highly inconsistent. 

“ 5. Christ is the angel to whom God was in a pecu¬ 
liar manner united, and *ho, in this union, made all 
the divine appearances related in the Old Testament. 
-*See Gen. ill. 8; xvii. 1; xxviii. 12; xxxii. 24 
Exod. ii. 2, and a variety of other passages. 

“ 6i Tiie Lord Jehovah, when he came down to 
visit men, carried some ensign of divine majesty: he 
was surrounded with some splendid appearance; 
such as often was seen at the door of the tabernacle, 
and fixed its abode between tbe cherubim. It «m 
by the Jews called the iheehirmh; i. e. thr habitation 
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of God. lienee he is described as 1 dwelling in light, 
and clothed with light as with a garment.’ In the 
midst of this brightness there seems to have been 
sometimes a human form: It was probably of this 
glory that Christ divested himself when he was made 
flesh. With this he was covered at his transtigurs- 
tion in the Mount, when his ‘ garments were white 
as the lightand at his ascension into heaven, when 
a bright cloud received him, and when ho appeared 
to ( John (Rev. i. 13.); and it was with this glory he 
prayed that his Father would glorify him, after his 
sufferings should he accomplished. 

“ 7. When the blessed God appeared in the form of 
a man, or angel, it is evident that the true God re¬ 
sided in this man, or angel; because lie assumes the 
most exalted names and characters of Godhead. And 
the spectators, and sacred historians, it is evident, 
considered him as truly God, and paid him the 
highest worship and oliedicnce. He is properly 
styled ‘the angel of God's presence,'and of the cove¬ 
nant.—Isa. Ixiii. Mai. iii. 1. 

“ 8. This same angel of the Lord was the God and 
King of Israel. It was he who made a covenant 
with the patriarchs, who appeared to Moses in the 
burning hush, who redeemed the Israelites from 
Egypt, who conducted them through the wilderness, 
who gave the law at Sinai, and afterwards resided in 
ihc Holy of Holies. 

“9. The angels who have appeared since our 
blessed Saviour became incarnate, have never as¬ 
sumed the names, titles, characters, or worship be¬ 
longing to God. Hence we infer, that the angel, 
who, under the Old Testament, assumed such titles, 
and accepted sueh worship, was that angel in whom 
God resided, or who was united to the Godhead in a 
peculiar manner: even the pro-existent soul of Christ 
himself. 

“ 10. Christ represents himself as one with the 
Father (John x. 30; xiv. 10, 11.). There is, we 
may lieuce infer, such a peculiar union -Ijrwween God 
and the man Christ Jesus, both in his pre-existent 
and incarnate state, that he may properly *be called 
the God-Man, in one complex person.” 

The Rev. Noah Worcester, an American divine, 
has advanced an hypothesis on the pre-existence of 
the human soul of Christ, differing in various jtarti- 
culars from the hypothosisof Dr. Watts. His theory 
is founded on the title, “ Bon of God," which is so 
frequently applied to Christ in the New Testament., 
and which he alleges must import that Jesus Chr st 
is the Son of the Father as truly as Isaac was the 
son of Abraluun; not that he is a created intelligent 
being, but a being who properly derived his exist¬ 
ence and nature from God. Mr. Worcester thus 
maintains, that Jesus Christ is not a selt-exfstent 
bung, for it is impossible even for God to produce 
a self-existent son; but as Christ derived his exist¬ 
ence and nature from the Father, he is as truly the 
image of the invisible God as Beth was the likeness 
of Adam. He is, therefore, a person of Divine dig¬ 


nity. constituted the Creator of the world, the angel 
of God’s presence, or the medium by which God 
inaoifcated himself to the .ancient patriarch*. Ac¬ 
cording to this theory the Son of God became man, 
or the Son of man, by becoming the soul of a human 
body. 

PREFACE. - *, certain short occasional forms in 
the Communion Service of the Church of England, 
which arc introduced in particular festivals, more 
especially Christum*, Easter, Ascension, and seven 
dny» after: aLo Whitsunday, and six days after - 
togeth.-r with Trinity Sunday. 

PRELATE, an eeele*ift*iie having jurisdiction 
over other ecclesiastics. Tim term in generally ap¬ 
plied to a bishop or an archbishop. Before the 
Reformation abbots were railed prelates. Tint Kpi* 
ropal system is prclntical in its nature, maintaining, 
as it does, that there is a gradation of ranks in the 
Christian ministry, and by this peculiarity it is dis¬ 
tinguished from tiie Presbyterian ami Cungregation- 
alist systems of church government. 

PRKMONSTRATKNSIANS, a Romish order ot 
monks founded in the twelfth century at Preuiontrti 
in the Isle of France, It was founded by Norlmrt, u 
German, and subsequently archbishop of Magdeburg, 
with a view to restore the discipline of the regular 
canons, whie.li had been much deteriorated. It fol¬ 
lowed the rule of St. Augustine. At their first foun¬ 
dation in a. ». 1121, the monks of this order were 
remarkable for their poverty. Hut so rapidly did 
they increase in popularity mid wealth, that in the 
course of thirty years from tlu-ir foundation they had 
above a hundred abbeys in France and Germany ; 
and subsequently so far did they spread, that they 
had monasteries iti all purls of Christendom, amount¬ 
ing to 1,000 abbeys, 300 provostships, a vast number 
of priories, and 500 nunneries. This number is now 
much diminished, mid of I lie 05 abbeys which they 
formerly had in Italy, there is not one now remain¬ 
ing. The PrenuniMriiUminm came into England in 
A. M. 1140, and settled in Lincolnshire, whence they 
Hpreud, and in the reign of -Edward 1. they had 27 
monasteries throughout different parts of the coun¬ 
try. They were commonly known by the name of 
the White Friars. They had six monasteries in 
Scotland, four in Galloway, one at Dryburgh, ami 
one at Feme in Ross-shire. This order had" also 
several houses in Ireland. 

PRESBYTERS. See Eu»i:rb (Christian). 

PRES BYTE REUSES, frequently mentioqgd in 
the ancient writers as female office-bearers in the 
Christian Church. They were probably the wives 
of presbyters, or perhaps pious women who were 
appointed to instruct and train tlie younger persons 
of their owtt sex. In the fourth century female 
presbyters disappeared, and the ordination of Dka- 
Conrases (which see) began to be looked upon at 
h Montanistie custom, whie.li led, in the fifth century, 
to the abolition of tlutt office in the West. 

PRESBYTERIANISM, that form of church gov- 
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eminent in which the church in governed hy pres- date the cause made rapid progress andascarly as 171f 
by ter#, or teaching and ruling elder#, who, although a synod wa# constituted consisting of four preabyte 
chosen by the pfiiplo, are considered as deriving rics. A short time before this step was taken, sev- 
tlieir power from Christ. These presbyters meet in eral Congregationalist clmrchea, with their ministers, 
presbyteries «» regulate the affairs of individual eon in East and West Jersey and on Long Island, had 
gregalions, of several congregations in the neighbour* joined the Presbyterian Church. 

Imod of each other, or of all the congregations in a The body now went on increasing by the constant 
province or a nation. According to the principles influx of emigrants from almost every country in 
of Presbyterianism, particular congregations, instead Europe, who happened to favour the Presbyterian i 
ofheiug separate and complete churches as they are form of worship and government. “The conse- 
regnrded by Congregationaiists, form only a part of quences,’’ says Dr. Miller of Princeton, “ of the min¬ 
tin'. church, which is composed of many congrega- utters, and others composing this denomination, cona¬ 
tions. Presbyterianism, instead of recognizing, like ing from so many different countries, and being bred 
Episcopacy, a bishop as different from and superior up in so many various habits, while the body was 
to a presbyter, and maintaining a distinction of ranks thereby enlarged, tended greatly to diminish it# 
among the ministers of religion, holds, on the con- harmony. It soon became apparent that entire unity 
trary, that both in Scripture and the constitution of of sentiment did not prevail among them respecting 
the primitivo church, bishop and presbyter are eon- the examination of candidates for the ministry on 
vertiblo terms, and that there is complete equality experimental religion, and also respecting strict ad- 
in point of office anil authority among those who licrenee to presbyterial order, and the requisite 
preach and administer the sacraments, however they amount of learning in those who sought the ministc- 
may differ in age, abilities or acquirements. The rial office. Frequent conflicts on these subjects 
argument as between the Presbyterian* and Epbiat- occurred in different presbyteries. Parties wore 
put inns, is fully stated under the article Bishop; and formed. Those wlm were most zealous for strict 
ns between the IWsbyteriews and Cmigregationalisls orthodoxy, for adherence to presbyterial order, and 
or Inilepemtcnts, under the articles F.i.or.us (Ciiris- for a learned ministry, were called the* old side;' 
Tt/vst) and ()kiun\tion. According to the views of while those who laid a greater stress on vital piety 
Presbyterians, there ought to bo three classes of than on any other qualification, and who undervalued 
officers in every completely organized church, name- ecclesiastical order ami learning, were called the 
ly, at least, one teaching elder, bishop, or pastor- a 1 new side,' or‘new lights.’ And although, in 1723, 
body of ruling elders and denemm. The first is do- the whole body ndoptod the Westminster Confession 
signed to minister in word and doctrine, and to dis- of Faith and Catechisms as the standards of the 
pause the sacraments; the second to assist in the church, still it was found that a faithful and uniform 
inspection and government of the church; and the adherence to these standards could not lie in all cases 
third to manage the financial affairs of the church, secured. The parties, in the progress of collision. 
Though Presbyterian churches hold the doctrine became more excited and ardent; prejudices were 
of n parity of ministers, they have, when fully or- indulged; misrepresentations took place ; and every 
gauized, a gradation of church courts for the exercise, thing threatened the approach of serious alienation, 
of government and discipline. These courts aro the if not of a total ruptuvo. While things were in this 
kirk session, the presbytery, the provincial synod, state of unhappy excitement, Mr. Whitfield, in 1739, 
Kin] if the church be so large as to require it, the paid his second visit to America. The extensive 
General Assembly. and glorious revival of religion which took place un- 

PREriBYTKRI AN CHURCH OF AMERICA, dcr his ministry, and that of his friends and coadju- 
Tho early founders of this church were principally 1 tors, is welEknown. Among the ministers of the 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, who settled in the i Presbyterian Church, as well as among those of New 
American colonies about the end of the seventeenth England, this revival was differently viewed; the 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. We 1 old side' men, looking too much at some censurable 
loam that in 1699 two ministers, the Rev. Francis irregularities which mingled themselves with the 
M'Komioand the Rev. John Hampton, the former an genuine work of'God, were too ready to pronounce 
Irishman, and the latter a Scotchman, settled on the the whole a delusion; while the ‘new side'men 
eastern shore of Virginia, near the borders of Mary- with zeal and ardour declared in favour of the min 
land, whore they diligently employed themselves in istry of Whitfield and the revival. This brought on 
preaching the Gospel throughout the surrounding the crisis. 'Undue warmth of feeling and speech, 
towns and villages. The first regularly organized and improper inference*, were admitted on both sides. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States was eatab- One act of violence led“ to another, until, at length, 
lished at Philadelphia about the year 1703, and at in 1741, the synod was rent asunder; and the synod 
the same time four or five additional churches were of New York, composed of ‘new side’ men, was se* 
formed on the eastern shore of the Clipsapeake Bay. up in opposition to that of Philadelphia, which re- 
l'he first presbytery, consisting of seven ministers, taiued the original name, and comprehended ail ths 
was organised in Philadelphia in 1705 From this ‘old side’ men who belonged to the general body * 
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For seventeen years these synods retained each of 
them a separate and independent position, but at 
length, after several years spent in negotiations, the 
two synods were united in 1758, under the title of 
“tho Synod of New York and Philadelphia," a 
name which they retained till 1788, when they 
divided themselves into four synods. This was follow¬ 
ed in 1789 by the formation of a General Assembly, 
the number of ministers being at that time 198, witli 
419 congregations, of which 204 were destitute of u 
slated ministry. Tho Westminster Standards were 
now solemnly adopted as a summary of the Faith of 
the Presbyterian Church, not, however, without the 
introduction into the Confession of Faith of certain 
modifications on the subjeet of civil establishments of 
religion, and also on the right of tiie civil magistrate 
a> interfere in the affairs of the church. From the 
formation of the General Assembly the church made 
steady progress. In 1894 it embraced no fewer than 
22 synods, 111 presbyteries, about 1,900 ordained 
; ministers, about 250 licentiates, with the same num- 
! ber of candidates for liecn-c under the care of prus- 
1 byteries, considerably above 230,000 communicants, 
j Slid 500 or 000 vacant churches. 

| The questions which for many years agitated tlm 
! American Presbyterian Church concerned marriage 
| ami slavery. The points connected with the matri- 
j inonial relation which formed the subjects of keen 
polemical discussion in the ecclesiastical courts were 
as to the legality of marriage with a brother’s or 
sister's widow, and with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Slavery has also been a prolific source of contention. 
Thus, in the synod of Philadelphia, it was discussed 
In the form of two questions, “ Whether the children 
of slaves hold by church members should be bap- 
| tiled ?” and “ Whether the children of Christian 
professors enslaved by irreligious men ought to be 
baptized?" The synod decided both questions in 
the affirmative. In the year 1787 a direct testimony 
against slavery was given forth by tlu^syiod, and 
an urgent recommendation to all their people to pro¬ 
cure its abolition in America. This was refloated in 
1793, and again the synod in 1795 confirmed the 
same decision, and denounced, in the strftigesl terms, 
all traffic in slaves. At that period a note was 
authoritatively appended to the 142d question of the 
1 Birger Catechism, in which was contained a defini¬ 
tion of “ man-stealing," with Scripture proofs. For 
many years that note appears to have been over¬ 
looked; but in 1815 the subject of slavery was 
brought before the General Assembly, when the for¬ 
mer declarations of the body against the practice 
were reiterated. But in the following year the views 
of the church had evidently undergone a sudden 
change, for we find an ordei* issued by the General 
Assembly to omit from all future editions of the Con¬ 
fession, “the note connected with the Scripture 
proofs in answer to the question in the Larger Ca¬ 
techism, < What is forbidden in the eighth command- 
! meat V ie which the crime of mail-stealing and 
i 

i 


| slavery is dilated upon." The subject was discussed j 
nt several sessions of the General Assembly in 1816, : 
1817, and 1818, and the'result was, that a long de¬ 
claration was issued entitled‘A full Expression of ! 
the Assembly's views of Slavery.* From that time i 
down to 1837, when the church was split up into twe 
sections, tin- question of slavery was carefully avoid¬ 
ed in al] the deliberations of t be ecclesiastical courts. 

The American devolution which, after a protract¬ 
ed war with the mother country, terminated in the 
proclamation of imlepeudciiee, could not fail to re¬ 
tard the progress of the Presbyterian ns well as of 
the other churches, it is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that wo should find Dr. llodge writing 
thus: “The effects of the Revolutionary war on the 
stale of our ehurch were extensively and variously 
disastrous. The young men were called from the 
seclusion of their homes to the demoralizing atmo¬ 
sphere of a rump. Congregations were broken up. 
('hurches were Imrned, ami pastors were murdered. 
The usual ministerial intercourse and efforts for the 
dissemination of the Gospel were, in a great mea¬ 
sure, suspended, and public morals in various respects 
deteriorated. From these effects it took the church 
a conxidciahlo time to recover; but sbo shared, 
through the blessing of God, in tint returning pros¬ 
perity of the country, and has since grown witli tile 
growth, ami strengthened with the strength, of our 
highly favoured nation.” 

The returning prosperity of America after tho war 
of Independence was nowhere more vividly mani¬ 
fested than.among the Presbyterians. Their system 
of church polity was somehow identified more than any 
other with political fieedom, and they rapidly in- i 
creased both in numbers and influence. The Pres- i 
byterian Church became a powerful body, and its i 
liberal spirit showed itself in the close Christian in¬ 
tercourse which it maintained witli other churches. 

Its great object whs to combine the various eccle¬ 
siastical bodies of the United States in a closer fra¬ 
ternity, that they might more cordially and more 
efficiently unite in udvauciug the progress of the 
Redeemer's kingdom both at home and abroad. In 
prosecution of this most desirable object, a Plan of 
Union was adopted in 1801 between Presbyterians 
and Congregationulists in the new settlements. 
‘By that compact," says Dr. Krebs, 11 a Presbyte¬ 
rian Church might call a Congregational minister, 
and vice versa. If one body of Presbyterians and 
another of Congregationalists chose to unite as one 
church and settle a minister, each party was allowed 
to exercise discipline, and regulate its church affairs 
according to its own views, under the general man¬ 
agement of a joint standing committee; and one oi 
that committee, if chosen for that purpose, had ‘ the 
same right to sit and act in the presbytery, as a rul¬ 
ing elder of the Presbyterian Church.' Under the 
operation of that 'Plan of Union,’ hundreds of 
churches were formed in the States of New York and 
Ohio, during the period from 1801 to 1837.' 
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From the commencement of i In; present century, 
or rather, we way ^ay, tliroiigliout the whole history 
of the American churches, remarkuhle revivals of roli* 
gion have frequently occurred. To these religious 
awakenings the Presbyterians, ill common witli other 
churches, have been largely indebted for the rapid 
j increase of their numbers. On such occasions new 
congregations have often been formed with the most 
! encouraging rapidity. A case of this kind, which 
' occurred in Kentucky and Tennessee in 171)7, led to 
! a demand for a greater number of Presbyterian min- 

■ isters than could bo met by a supply of regularly 
ordained pastors. In these circumstances the plnu 

: was proposed and adopted in the Transylvania pres- 
i bytery of employing pious laymen in immediate lnin- 
j isterial work, without subjecting them to a lengt limed 
course of college education. A difference of opinion 
' arose on this subject, which led to the formation of 
; a separate body, which is well known by the name 
| of the CtiMttKKi.ANU Pkchuytkkianb (which sec). 

1 Hut while the church thus lost a small body both of 
ministers and people, whose secession has turned 
out manifestly to the furtherance of the Gospel, it 
received in 1822 an Accession to its numbers, the 
; general synod of the Associate Reformed Church 
| having resolved, by a small majority, though in oppo- 
; hition to the express will of a majority of its preshy 
: teries, to unite itself with the General Assembly of 
\ the Presbyterian Church of North America. 

! 'Die most important event which 1ms occurred 
in connexion with the history of the American 
| Presbyterian Church, is its disruption in 18118. 

| The controversy which led to the separation of 
; the church into two great parties, each of them 
. claiming to he the genuine integral body which 
had lieeu subdivided, involved chiefly two points, 
i one of them belonging to the doctrines of theology, 

! and the othor to the government and discipline 
of the church. For some time previous several 
presbyteries had exhibited considerable laxity in the 
> admission of ministers, thus rendering the standards 
1 of the church of little avail in preserving uniformity 
. in point of doctrine. This evil of itself was sufficient, 

■ sooner or later, to destroy the harmony and peace of 
: the church. But the circumstance which ultimately 

: brought about the disruption, was die case of the Rev. 

, Albert Barnes. This eminent minister, who was first 
, located at Morristown, received a call to be minister 
j of the first Presbyterian church of Philadelphia. 

| The sail was laid upon the table of the presbytery of 
j Philadelphia at their meeting in April 1830, when ob- 
; lections were nude to Mr. Barnes as being unsound 
! in doctrine. The objections were founded on a pub- 
i tisluid sermon, entitled ‘The Way of Salvation. 1 

The call, however, was sustained by the presbytery 
. of Philadelphia, and the translation of Mr. Barnes 
was effected, not, however, without a protest signed 
i by twelve ministers, who complained to the synod of 
Philadelphia. The matter was fully considered by 
ho syiuxi, which, by a decided majority, referred the 


examination of the sermon with the cognate topics tc 
the presbytery. That body complied with the direc¬ 
tion of the synod, and having formally recorded their 
disapprobation of the doctrines promulgated in the 
sermon, appointed a committee to confer with Mr. 
Barnes on the subject. Meanwhile, another subject 
of dispute arose, in regard to admission of persons 
into the prcsbyteiy of Philadelphia. 

The progress of the controversy, which raged for 
several years in the courts of the Presbyterian church, 
is thus detailed by Dr. Krebs:—“To accommodate 
Mr. Barnes, aud those who sustained him, the As¬ 
sembly constituted the second presbytery of Phila¬ 
delphia; which act the synod resisted as unconsti¬ 
tutional, and refused to enrol the members as part of 
the synod at their next meeting; which produced 
new ‘complaints, protests, aud remonstrances,’ for 
review by the General Assembly of 1833. 

“The General Assembly of that year reversed 
the proceedings of the synod of Philadelphia, by 
confirming the acts of the previous year; which 
brought up the whole controversy before the Bynod 
at their annual meeting. In the interim, a new 
principle of presbyterial consociation had been an¬ 
nounced and acted on. by a departure from the usual 
geographical limits for presbyteries. It was de¬ 
nominated, in polemic technology, ‘elective affinity. 
'Die synod annulled the proceeding of the Assembly, 
and having dissolved the then second presbytery o' 
Philadelphia, and combined the members with theii 
old associates, proceeded to sever the whole original 
presbytery by a geographical line, drawn from east 
to west through Market Street, in the city of Phila¬ 
delphia. At the same meeting of the synod a ‘ J’ro 
test and Complaint 1 Against the rule respecting tits 
examination of ministers or licentiates, desiring ad¬ 
mission into the presbytery of Philadelphia, ami the 
synodical virtual approbation of that rule, were re¬ 
corded for transmission to the General Assembly oi 
1834. The synod, "however, had introduced another 
subject of conflict, by the formation of their new 
presbytery; SO that there existed the second presby¬ 
tery of Philadelphia, organized by the General As¬ 
sembly, and<the second presbytery constituted by the 
synod. About the same time the synods of Cincin - 
nati and Pittsburg formally interfered in the collision, 
by impuguing the proceedings of the General 
Assembly i.i reference to the presbytery of Phiia 
dulphia. 

“ The vacillating course of the General Assembly 
during some years, with the various attempts to com¬ 
promise, as either of the parties seemed to acquire 
the preponderance,—for the actual division among 
the ministers and churches was avowed,—constantly 
augueifted the strife tin pungency and amplitude. 
To place the matter in a form which could not be 
evaded, Dr. Junkin, of the presbytery of Newton, 
directly charged Mr. Bernes with holding erroneous 
opinions, as declared especially in his 1 Notes on the 
Romans. 1 The cess occupied the second presbytery 
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•f Philadelphia for come days, when that ecclesi¬ 
astical body acquitted Mr. Barnes of * having taught 
any dangerous errors or heresies contrary to the 
Word of God,' and the Confession of Faith and Cate¬ 
chisms. From that decision l)r. Junkin appealed to 
the synod of Philadelphia who met in 1835. Prior 
to tltat period, the synod of Delaware, which luul 
lieen erected by the Assembly to include the second 
presbytery of Philadelphia, was dissolved, and that 
presbytery was re-incorporated with the synod of 
Philadelphia. 

“ When Dr. Junkin’* appeal came before the synod, 
wcording to the constitutional rule, the record of the 
case made by the presbytery appealed from, was re¬ 
quired. They refused to submit the original copy 
i of the proceedings of the synod. The synod, how- 
ever, proceeded with the investigation upon the 
proofs that the detail of the charges, evidence, and 
| proceeding* laid before them, was an authentic copy 
j of the presbyteriai record. Mr. Barnes refused to 
! appear in his own defence, upon the plea that as 
the presbytery to which he belonged, and who had 
acquitted him, would not produce their ‘ attested 
j 1 record' of the proceedings iu his cose., the trial, 
'whatever might be the issue,' must be unconsti¬ 
tutional. After nearly three days' discussion, the 
I synod reversed the decision of the second presbytery 
!j in the case of Mr. Ramcs, 'as contrary to truth ami 
righteousness,' and declared, that, the errors alleged 
were contrary to the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church, and that they contravened the system of 
truth set forth in the word of God; and they sus 
pended Mr. Barnes from the functions of the gospel 
ministry. Against which decision, Mr. Barnes 
] entered his complaint and appeal to the General 
Assembly of 1838. 

“The aynod then dissolved the second presbytery 
of Philadelphia, which had been organised by the 
General Assembly, and also the presbytery of Wil¬ 
mington. 

“ The General Assembly met in 183ti, and those 
various 1 appeals,' 1 complaints,' and ‘ protests,' were 
discussed. That body rescinded ail the acts of the 
aynod of Philadelphia,—they absolved Mr. Barnes 
from the censure end suspension pronounced by the 
synod of Philadelphia. They erected their former 
second presbytery anew, ae the third presbytery 
of Philadelphia—they restored the presbytery of 
Wilmington—and they virtually proclaimed, that the 
positions avowed by Mr. Barnes are evangelical, and 
consistent with the Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms." 

The controversy had now reached its height, and 
there was every probability that a decisive struggle 
between the two conflicting parties would tike^ilaee 
at the meeting of the General Assembly in 1837. 
Those who were opposed to the opinions of Mr. 
Barnes, believing them to be contrary to the stand¬ 
ards of Mia church, had for some yean been in a 
minority in tbe Assembly, and feeling that their 
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position was one of deep solemnity, they invited a ' 
convention to meet in Philadelphia a week before the : 
opening of tho General Assembly. The convention 
included 124 members, most of whom were delegates : 
to the Assembly, and they continued to iiold their 
meetings for several days, in the course of which j 
they drew up a “ Testimony and Memorial," to lie i 
laid before the Assembly. In regard to the doctrinal j 
errors ngahist which they testified, tho convention j 
thus declared:—“We hereby set ftirth in order j 
some of the doctrinal errors, against which we bear j 
testimony. J 

“ 1. God would have been glad to prevent tho ex- ; 
istence of sin in our world, hut was not able, without 
dcstioying the moral agency of man; or, that for 
aught which appears in the Bible to the contrary, sin 
is incidental to any wise moral system. 

“ II, Election to eternal life is founded on a fore¬ 
sight of faith and obedience. 

“ ill. We have no more to do with the first sin of 
Adain, than with the sins of any other parent. 

“IV. Infants come into the world as free front 
moral defilement, as was Adam, when ho was 
created. 

“V. Infants sustain the same relation to the 
moral government of God iu this world as brute 
animals, and their sulTuritigs ami death are to ho ac¬ 
counted for, on the same principle us those of brutes, 
and not tiy any means to he considered us penal. 

“VI. There is no other original sin than tho fact 
that, all the posterity of Adam, though by nature, 
innocent, or possessed of no moral character, will 
always begin to sin when they begin to exorcise 
moral agency. Original sin docs not include a sinful 
bias of the human mind, and a just exposure to penal 
suilering. There is no evidence in scripture, that in 
hints, in order to salvation, do need redemption by 
the blood of Christ, and renoiioratmn by the Holy 
Ghost. 

“ VII, The doctrine of imputation, whether of the 
guilt of Adam's sin, or of the righteousness of Christ, 
has no foundation in Lite word of God, and is both 
unjust and absurd. 

“ Vllf. The suffering* and death of Christ were j 
not truly vicarious and penal, but symbolical, 
governmental, and instructive only. 

“IX. The impenitent sinner liy nature, and inde¬ 
pendently of the renewing influence or almighty 
energy of the Holy Hpirit, is in full possession of all 
the ability necessary to a full compliance witlwtll the 
commands of God. 

“X. Christ never intercedes for any but those 
who are actually united to him by faith; or Christ 
does not intercede for the elect until alter their re¬ 
generation. 

“XI. Having faith is tiie mere belief of the word 
of God, and not a grace of the Holy Hpirit. ! 

11 XII. Regeneration is the act of the sinner hire- 
self, end it consists in a change of his governing pur 
pose, which lie himself must produce, and wiiich is 
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the result, not of any direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the heart, but chiefly of a |>er»uamve ex¬ 
hibition of the trui h, analogous to the influence 
which one man exerts over the mind of another; or 
regeneration is not an iiiMtantancoue act, but a pro¬ 
gressive work. 

“XIII. God has (lone all that he can do for 
the saltation of all men, nurl man himself must 
do the rest. 

“XiV. (lod cannot exert such influence on the 
minds of men, as shall make it cortain that they will 
choose and act in a particular manner, without im¬ 
pairing their moral agency. 

“XV. The righteousness of Christ is not the sole 
ground of the sinner’s acceptance with God: and in 
no same docs the righteousness of Christ become 
ours. 

“XVI. The reason why some differ from others 
in regard to their reception of the gospel is, that they 
make themselves to differ. 

“The convention pronounced these ‘errors un- 
Nc.riplural, radical, and highly dangerous,' which in 
‘ I heir ultimate tendency, subvert the foundation of 
Christian hope, and destroy the souls of men.' 

“ The convention, on church order and discipline, 
particularly specified ns practices of which they com¬ 
plained : The formation of presbyteries founded on 
doctrinal ropulsiuus as affinities; the refusal of 
presbyteries to examine their ministers; the licens¬ 
ing and ordination of men unlit for want, of qualifica¬ 
tion, and who deny fundamental principles of truth ; 
the needless ordination of evangelists without any 
Imstoral relation; the want of discipline respecting 
gross acknowledged errors; the number of minis¬ 
ters abandoning their duties for secular employments, 
in violation of their vows; the disorderly meetings 
of members and others, thereby exciting discord and 
contention among the churches,'' 

The General Assembly of 18.'17 met, and the ad¬ 
herents of the convention being in a decided majo¬ 
rity, several important changes were made by that 
venerable court. For instance, tiiey abrogated the 
Plan of Union between Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, and in accordance with this decision 
tiiey cut off four synods from the communion of the 
church, as not observing the order and principles of 
the Presbyterian Church. They discontinued the 
American Hume Mission and American Education 
Societies, and tiiey dissolved the third presbytery of 
Philadelphia. 

It was now plain that a disruption was fast ap¬ 
proaching, and American Christians generally looked 
forward to the moeting of the General Assembly of 
18.18 as likely to bring the fierce contention, which 
had so long been agitating the church, to a solemn 
crisis. The eventful period came, and the Aasem- 
bly having met and been constituted, the commis¬ 
sions from presbyteries were road. The clerks 
omitted all reference to the delegates from the pres- 
bylories comprised in the four synods which had 


been expunged from the roll by the Assembly of the 
previous year. This omission gave rise to a keen 
discussion, conducted in a very disorderly manner, 
and at length the dissentients from the acts of the 
Assembly of 1837, disclaiming the authority of the 
moderator, elected another moderator and clerks, 
and immediately withdrew in a body to the building 
occupied by the First Presbyterian Church of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, wiicre they formed themselves into the 
Constitutional Presbyterian Church of America , or as 
it is generally called, the Neio School l^esbyteriitn 
Church. The majority of the Assembly retained 
their seats until the dissentients had left, when they 
proceeded to business according to the customary 
forms, and hence they are generally known as tho 
Old School Presbyterian Church. Thu Disruption oi 
the Presbyterian Church of America being thus con¬ 
summated, legal questions naturally arose as to pro¬ 
perty, which were decided in the law courts of Penn¬ 
sylvania', in the first instance, in favour of the Old 
School, but when the case was taken before the court, 
with nil tlie judges present, that decision was re¬ 
versed, and the way left open for the New School 
Assembly to renew the suit if they should think 
proper. The Old School Assembly was left, how¬ 
ever, in possession of tlie succession, and in the 
management of the seminaries, mid the suit witlt- 
drawn. 

The Presbyterian Church in America has been 
throughout its whole history essentially a mission¬ 
ary church, actively engaged in fulfilling, as far as 
its means and opportunities allowed, our Lord's bint 
commission, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Tlie Society foi 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, which was formed 
in Scotland in 170(1, early directed its efforts towards 
tlie conversion of tlie North American Indians, and in 
this great work it received efficient assistance from 
the American Presbyterians. The well-known Da 
vid Bratuerd, aud his brother John, both of whom 
laboured most successfully among the Indians, were 
tinder the direction of the Presbyterian Church, 
though they constantly maintained a correspondence 
with the parent Society in Scotland, aud derived a 
portion of their support from that country. Mission 
work among the IndiatiB was prosecuted by the 
Presbyterian Church from 1741 to 1780, when, in 
consequence of the Revolutionary war, the foreign 
missionary work was, for several yearn, to a certain 
extent abandoned. In 1796 it was resumed m the 
formation of the New York Missionary Society, 
which, though independent of presbyteruil supervi¬ 
sion, was chiefly composed of Presbyterians. In tlie 
following year the Northern Missionary Society wae 
established, and prosecuted missions among the In¬ 
dians with great activity and success for several years. 
At length, in the year 1800, the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church took up the work oi 
foreign missions in a systematic manner, and in 
1802 they united a circular to all the presbyteries 
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under their cure, urging collection! for the support of were probably the fundamental causes of the separa- 
missions. It was not, however, till 1805, tliat their tion of the New School. There had always been a 
arrangements were sufficiently matured, and in that strictly Calviuistic party in the Church, which was 
year they commenced missionary operations among equally strict in its support of the Presbyterian form 
the Cherokee Indians. Mission* were carried on of church government. This was often termed the 
among the Indians with some encouraging results Scotch party, as being mainly compound of Scotch 
till 1818, when an Independent Society wiu> formed, immigrants. Another party existed in the church 
uniting the efforts of the Presbyterian, Reformed whose principles were Arminlan in doctrine and 
Dutch, and Associate Reformed churches. This new Congregationalist in ecclesiastical polity. This was 
body, accordingly, was called “ The United Foreign often termed the Puritan party, as being mainly com- 
Missionary Society." This Socioty was in active posed of English Puritan immigrants. The cltarsc- 
operation for six or seven years, when it ceased its terietic features of the two parties are thus described 
work, and became merged in tiie American Board of by Dr. Joel Parker of the New School party, or as 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which had been he term# it, the Puritan jiarty. 
busily engaged in the missionary enterprise since “ The differences of these two parties in their na- 
1811. Many Presbyterians, however, wished that five characteristics are pretty well understood. The 
their own denominations should ns such prosecute Puritan is satisfied with maintaining the great lead- : 
foreign missions, and, accordingly, in 1831, the ing truths of tiie Calviuistic faith, and is ready to j 
synod of Pittsburg formed the Western Foreign waive minor differences, and to co-operate with all 
Missionary Society, which prosecuted its operations Christian people in diffusing evangelical piety, 
with varied success for six years, when, in June Hence, though the mass of our Puritnn people pro- 
1837, a Board of Foreign Missions was established fcrreil Congregational government, they looked ealm- 
by the General Assembly. The Board has, since Iv on, while hundreds of their ministers, and thoii- 
that time, assumed a very flourishing aspect, and sands of their church member* were becoming 
conducts no fewer than eight missions, vis. to the thorough Presbyterians. The Scotch, on the con- 
North American Indians, Western Africa, India, trary, were of a more inflexible character. They ton 
Siam, China, the Jews, and the Romanists in France, loved Cnlvinistic doctrines, and if they had less seal 
Belgium, and other European countries. than the Puritans in diffusing our religion, and in 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA acting for the regeneration of our country and the 
(New School). This branch of the American world, they were second to no other people on earth 
Presbyterian Church assumed its separate position in these respects. 

in 1838, under circumstances and for reasons which “ The difference* in doctrine between me two had 
have been fully noticed in the previous article. The respect mainly to three points of explanation of 
denomination now under consideration adopted the great fads in the Calviuistic system. They both i 
name of the Constitutional Presbyterian Church, agreed that the whole race of Adam wore sinners by i 
They bad all along been favourable to the Plan of nature. Many of the Scotch school maintained that 
Union, between the Presbyterians and the Cougre- sin was literally infused into the human soul prior 
gationalists in the New Settlements, which had to any moral agency of the subject. 
been adopted in 1801. The operation of this Plan “ Many of the Puritan parly alleged that this was 
led to the formation of numerous churches of a not the mode by which all men became sinners, but 
’ nixed character, and in 1837 the General ’Assem- that, it was enough to say that there were certain 
bly of the Presbyterian Cliureh cut off four sy- native propensities in every descendant of Adam, 
nods from their communion, simply on th£ ground which naturally and certainly induced sinful action 
that they partook more of the Congregationalist with the commencement of moral agency. j 

than the Presbyterian character. The Fceabyte- “ Many of the Scotch party maintained that the J 
nan element was believed by the majority of the atonement of Christ is intended as a provision for 
Assembly to be altogether inconsistent with the. the elect elonc. 'Hie Puritan party asserted tliat 
Congregationalist element. The minority which tiie atonement is made for the race as a whole, so 
afterwards formed the New School Presbyterian that it may be truly said to every lost sinner, after 
Church saw no such inconsistency, hut, on the con- he shall be shut up in the eternal prison, ‘ You might 
trary, they believed that the Plan of Union, instead have had salvation ; Christ purchased it for yotf and 
of deserving to be abrogated, had accomplished the proffered it to you in all sincerity.’ 
work for which it was designed, and bad moulded “ The Scotch party maintained, that unconverted 
the mixed mass into a comparatively homogeneous sinners were perfectly unable, in every sense, to ccmt- 
Presbyterian community. Having such impjessions ply with the requirements of the gospel. The other 
they were decidedly opposed*to the abrogation of party alleged, that ‘ God hath endued the will of 
the Plan, and refused to carry out the enactment of man with that natural liberty, that it is neither 
the Assembly of 1837, which cut off the four synod* forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature, de- 
eoaneeted with the Plan. There were also doctrinal termined to good or evil.’ Many individuals were 
differeneee, however, of a very serious nature, which found, on both sides, that pushed three viewe to aa 
ii. So 
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! extreme; Imt far tlie gicuter portion of tlic clergy, 
in each parly, wort! content to preach the gospel 
failhfiilly to their respective flocks, with so little of 
the controversial spirit, that the greater part of their 
intelligent hearers <lid not understand that there was 
any perceptible difference in the theology of the two 
1 schools." 

From this statement by one of themselves, the 
| Puritan, or New School party, which now forms a 
' separate church, can scarcely be considered as agree¬ 
ing in doctrine with the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, to which, nevertheless, they profess to 
j adhere. This church holds the meetings of its 
fleneral Assembly not annually like the Old School, 
j hut every three years. This arrangement was 
i | made in 1840, and to render the business of their 
j supreme court more simple and easy, they enact¬ 
ed that all appeals from the decisions of a church 
! session shall not, in the case of lay members, be 
! carried beyond the presbytery, nor in the case of 
j ministers beyond the synod. This church numbered 
j in 1853, 1,570 ministers, 1,626 churches, and 140,452 
: members. “ The New School,” says Ilr. Sehaff, “ is 
composed of quite heterogeneous material, and by 
the perpetual agitation of the slavery question, and 
other points of difference, is threatened almost, every 
year with a new division, which it can hardly long 
escape; while some of its members have already re¬ 
turned into the bosom of the Old School." 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA 
(Old Sellout.). This is the largest and most ui- 
fhioutinl of the two sections into which the American 
Presbyterian Church was divided in 1838. Its 
mnmbors profess to maintain a complete identity 
both in doctrine and government with the Presby¬ 
terian Church before its disruption. They hold 
strictly by the Westminster Standards as the sytn- 
I hols of their faith and order. The General Aascm- 
j,' bly holds its meetings annually. So rapidly did this 
! body advance, after it existed in a separate state, as 
1 appears from tlieir statistical returns, that in six 
i years after 1838, they increased nearly one-third in 
I actual iiuinhurs. In 1843 this church consisted of 
] 1,434 ministers, 2,092 churches, and 159,137 mem- 
I bers. During the ten years which followed this 
. dare it continued to make rapid progress, so that in 
' 1853 we find it numbering 2,139 ministers, 2,879 
: churches, and 219,263 members. The Old School 
: Presbyterians have conducted their Home Missions 
j' and their Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
I witlt the most remarkable efficiency. 

■ PRESBYTERIANS (Cumberland). See Cum- 

! kkrland Presbyterians. 
j PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND, 

j The earliest Presbyterians in England were the Pb- 
i ritans, who differed from the Established Church not 
exclusively, as many have supposed, on the subject 
of clorical vestments, which, no doubt, formed a pro¬ 
minent point in the controversy, but on the subject 
slso of the assumed superiority of bishops over pres¬ 


byters, and the claim which they arrogated, of alone 
possessing the right of ordination, discipline, and gov¬ 
ernment. The Puritans maintained the perfect parity, 
if not identity, of bishops and presbyters, and were, 
in fact, essentially Presbyterian in their views of 
church government. Accordingly, no sooner did 
they serrate from the Establishment, than despair¬ 
ing of all hope of legislative aid in procuring re¬ 
form, they, or at least a party of them in London 
and its neighbourhood, resolved to form themselves 
into a presbytery to be held at Wandsworth in 
Surrey, a village on the banks of the Thames, about 
live miles from the city. This important step was 
taken on the 20th November 1572, when about fif¬ 
teen ministers met, and eleven elders were chosen 
to form members of the court, thus constituting the 
presbytery of Wandsworth, which was the com 
niencemeiit of the Presbyterian Church in England. 
A movement of this kind was looked upon by the 
bishops os fraught with danger, and, therefore, ex¬ 
erting their influence with Queen Elizabeth, who was 
herself keenly opposed to the Puritans, they easily 
persuaded tier to issue a royal proclamation for en¬ 
forcing the Act of Uniformity; and yet, notwith 
standing the active opposition of the government, not 
only did the newly-formed presbytery continue its 
labours, but other presbyteries also were organized in 
the neighbouring counties. In process of time the 
Puritans became decidedly favourable to Presbyte¬ 
rianism, and although a portion embraced the Inde¬ 
pendent or Congrcgationalist system of church gov¬ 
ernment, yet when the Westminster Assembly was 
convened in 1643, the inclination of the great ma¬ 
jority of that convention of divines was to establish 
presbytery in England. Accordingly, we find Dr. 
Iletherington, in his 1 History of that Assembly,’ 
declaring, “There can be no doubt that the close 
alliance which the English parliament sought with 
Scotland, and the ground taken by the Scottish Con¬ 
vention of Estates and General Assembly, in requir 
ing not only an international league, but also a reli¬ 
gious cpvenant, tended greatly to direct the mind 
of the English statesmen and divines towards the 
Presbyterian form of cliureh government, and exer¬ 
cised a powerful influence in tlie deliberations of the 
Westminster Assembly. But let it be also remem¬ 
bered, that in every one of the reformed continental 
churches, either the Presbyterian form, or one very 
closely resembling it, had been adopted; and that 
the Puritans had already formed themselves into 
presbyteries, held preshyterial meetings, and endea¬ 
voured to exercise Presbyterian discipline in the 
reception, suspension, and rejection of members. 
Both the example of other churches, therefore, and 
thqir o-vn already begun practice, bad led them so 
far onward to the Presbyterian model, that they 
would almost inevitably have assumed it altogether 
apart from the influence of Scotland. In truth, that 
influence was exerted and felt almost solely fa> the 
way of instruction, from a church already formed, te 
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one iu the process of formation; and none would 
liave been more ready than the Scottish commieaion¬ 
ers themselves to have repudiated the very idea of 
any other kind of influence. It may tie said, there- 
fore, with the most strict propriety, that the native 
aim and'tendency of the Westminster Assembly was 
to establish the Presbyterian form of church govern¬ 
ment in England, the great body of English Puritans 
having gradually become Presbyterians." 

In the English parliament the Presbyterians bad 
a powerful parly, and the great mass, not only of the 
Puritan dissenters, but of the Established clergy, had 
adopted Presbyterian principles. To such an e»- 
tent waa this the case, that on the restoration of 
Charles II. no fewer than 2.000 ministers, most of 
whom had been previously Episcopalian, were in one 
day ejected from their benefice* for nonconformity. 
At the instigation of the Westminster Assembly, 
and in consequence of petitions from all parts of the 
country, the parliament in 1646 partially established 
presbytery. England was now parcelled out into 
provinces, in each of which a provincial assembly 
was appointed to lie held, composed of representatives 
from the several presbyteries, or classes, a* they were 
called, which were included within the province. A 
supreme ecclesiastical court was instituted under the 
name of a National Assembly, which was formed of 
deputies from the various provincial assemblies. The 
only districts in which this arrangement was fully 
carried out. in the form of presbyteries and synods, 
were Loudon and Lancashire, the former of which 
was divided into twelve presbyteries; but in various 
other counties the ministers, to a certain extent, 
adopted the plan, though without the sanction of the 
civil authorities. 8o nearly, indeed, had Presbyte¬ 
rianism become the Established form of religion in 
Eugland, that the greater number of the benefice*, 
and the principal chairs of the universities, were 
occupied by Presbyterian ministers. “ There was 
i now no positive obstruction," says Dr. Hijthering- 
1 ton, “to the regular and final organisation of Pres¬ 
byterian Church government, except the still pend¬ 
ing treaties between the king and the parliament. 
Knowing the king's attachment to prelifcy and his 
strong dislike to presbytery, the parliament'did not 
wish to make a final and permanent establishment of 
the latter form of church government till they should 
have endeavoured to persuade his majesty to con¬ 
sent, so that it might be engrossed in*the treaty, and 
thereby obtain the conclusive ratification of tlie royal 
signature. But after the army had for a time over¬ 
awed the parliament, when the houses again reco¬ 
vered something like the free exercise of their legis¬ 
lative functions, they voted, ‘That the king be 
desired to gin his sanction tmauch acts as fh«S be 
presented to him, for settling the Presbyterian gov¬ 
ernment for three years, with a provision that no 
person shall be liable to any question or penalty, 
only for non-conformity to the said government, or 
to the final of divhw services appointed in the ordi¬ 


nances. And that such as shall not voluntarily con- | 
form to the said form of government and divine { 
service, shall have liberty to meet for the service ami i 
worship of God, and for exercise of religious duties 1 
and ordinances, in a fit and convenient place, so a* ; 
nothing lie dune by them to tlie disturbance of the j 
peace of the kingdom. And provided that this ex- j 
tend not to any toleration of tlie popish religion, nor j 
to any penalties imposed upon popish recusants, nor ; 
to tolerate tlie practice of any thing contrary to the 
principle* of Christian religion, contained in tlie 
apostles' creed, us it is expounded in the Articles of 
the Church of England. Nor to any thing contrary 
to (lie point of faith, for tlie ignorance whereof men 
are to be kept from the laird's Supper; nor to ex¬ 
cuse any from the penalties for not coming to beat 
the Word of God on tlie laird's day in any church !< 
or chapel, unless he can show a reasonable cause, or 
was hearing the Word of God preached or expound¬ 
ed elsewhere.' These were the votes of the I/ml*; ! 
and to these the Commons added, ‘ That the Pres¬ 
byterian government lie established tilt the end of 
the next session of parliament, which was to lie a 
year after that date. That the tenths and main 
teuauce belonging to any church shall be only to 
such as cau submit to the Presbyterian govern- i 
incut, and to none other. That liburty of conscience 
granted shall extend to none that shall preach, print, 
or publish any thing contrary to tlie first fifteen of 
tlie Thirty-nine Articles, except the eighth. That 
it extend not to popish recusants, or taking away 
any penal laws against them. That, the indul¬ 
gence to te.uder consciences shall not extend' to toler¬ 
ate the Common Prayer.' These voles were passed 
on the 13tli day of October 1647, and may be re¬ 
garded as the final settlement of the Presbyterian 
Church government, so far as that was dime by the 
long parliament, in accordance with tlie advice of 
the Westminster Assembly of divines." 

Tiie grand object which the Presbyterians stow 
aimed at was to prevail upon parliament to lend the 
civil sanction to the Presbyterian form of church 
government. Not that they believed all the details 
to lie of divine appointment; they simply held that 
the essential principles of presbytery were in ac¬ 
cordance with the Won! of God. Nay, so Kfssf&I 1 
were the views of many Presbyterians on this head, ! 
tliat they would have willingly submitted to a mo- i 
derate Episcopacy rather than continue the state of , 
confusion and disorder which then existed gi all j 
ecclesiastical matters. Tire parliament, however, | 
knew tliat spiritual independence was an essential j 
principle of Presbyterianism, and to sanction such a | 
principle would be to divest themselves of all control | 
over the church. It was necessary, therefore, in 
their opinion, strenuously to resist all attempts to 
establish presbytery as the state religion. 

A loud cry lias been raised against the English 
Presbyterians, on the alleged ground tliat, at this 
period of their history, their whole efforts were 
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directed towards the aitainment of church power. 
“ Now what was this church power," says the younger 
M'Crie, “ which the Presbyterian* were eo anxious 
to secure, and which Neal would represent as ‘a 
civil authority over men’s person* and properties?’ 
Will it ho believed, that it. was neither more nor less 
Iluui the power of keeping back scandalous and un¬ 
worthy periods from the ordinances of baptism and 
I lie Lord's Supper? This was, in fact, the great 
point in dispute bet ween them and the parliament; 
for the parliament had insisted on having the supreme 
power in ecclesiastical matters, and had passed a law 
to the effect, that if any person was refused admission 
to sealing ordinances by the church courts, he might 
appeal to parliament, which might, by virtue of its 
authority, compel the church courts to receive him, 
whatever his character might be. The Presbyte¬ 
rians, a* Neal himself admits, ‘ wore dissatisfied with 
the men in power, because they would not leave the 
church independent on the state.' And would Mr. 
Neal, himsoif an Independent, have had the church 
to be dependent on the state ? Would he have had 
the Presbyterians tamely submit to see the royal 
prerogatives of Christ assumed by a parliament, after 
they had succeeded in wresting them out of the handB 
of a monarch, against whom, for this very reason, 
the nation had long been engaged in n bloody war ? ” 
One of the chief hindrances in the way of the 
full establishment of presbytery in England, was 
the rapid growth of errors and heresies of every kind, 
which had sprung out of the Civil War. Edwards, 
in his “ Gangnnna," enumerates no fewer than 176 
heresies which arose in these troublous times, and 
prevented anything like a common agreement on the 
great points of religion. In such a state of matters, 
which seriously threatened to disturb the peace and 
good order of society, the Presbyterians called upon 
tiie parliament to issue a formal and authoritative con¬ 
demnation of those numerous errors, and more especi¬ 
ally to set up an efficient ecclesiastical frame-work, 
that discipline might be exercised upon all heretics 
iccording to the laws of Christ. This application was 
not only refused, through the influence of the Inde¬ 
pendents, but its immediate effect was, tliat all parties 
united to opposo the Presbyterians, and to maintain, 
as they pretended, the great principles of toleration 
and liberty of conscience. But it unfortunately 
happened that the motley mass, who had thus rallied 
round the banner of toleration, differed as to the ex¬ 
tent to which liberty of conscience ought to be per¬ 
mitted. Some wished to limit it to wliat they called 
the fundamentals of religion, while others would go 
so far as to allow the propagation of all opinions of 
whatever kind. The Presbyterians, in their auxiety 
to avoid giving the slightest countenance to the 
latter view of toleration, which they considered sub¬ 
versive of all religion, rushed some of them to the 
opposite extreme, maintaining that discipline ought 
to be exercised upon heretics at the point of the 
■word; while others, more temperate in their views, 


“contented themselves with protesting against the 
government giving s positive and judicial sanction 
to the prevailing heresies.” These disputes on the 
subject of toleration proved disastrous to the cause 
of the Presbyterian party, defeating all the attempts 
which they made to promote unity and peace by 
procuring the establishment of a uniform system of 
worship, discipline, and government in the three 
kingdoms. 

It has been already mentioned tiiat London and 
its neighbourhood had been formed into twelve pres¬ 
byteries. These constituted the provincial synod of 
London, which continued to hold regular lialf-yearly 
meetings till the year 1655, when they ceased to 
moot as a synod, probably in consequence of the dis¬ 
couragement which they received from Cromwell; 
but they continued to meet in a presbyterial capa¬ 
city, and to preserve ns far as possible every other 
point of Presbyterian Church government and disci¬ 
pline. About this time Cromwell, without formally 
abolishing the PrcshyteriAii Church government, 
quietly, hut effectually, superseded it by establish¬ 
ing a committee, commonly called Triers, for the 
purpose of examining and approving all who should 
be presented, nominated, chosen, or appointed to any 
benefice, with cure of souls, or to any public settled 
lecture in England or Wales. This committee con¬ 
sisted of thirty-eight persons, some of whom were 
Presbyterians, but the larger number were Indepen 
dents, and a very few were Baptists, while nine were 
laymen. The institution of this committee of Triers 
destroyed, of course, the authority of provincial sy¬ 
nods, and introduced a new form of mixed govern¬ 
ment, which gave satisfaction to no party. The 
committee, however, continued to act till the death 
of the Protector in 1658. 

The whole policy of Cromwell, while he opeulv 
favoured the Independents, waa to bring all eccle¬ 
siastical matters under the direct control of the civil 
government. With this view, besides instituting 
the committee of Triers, to which we have already 
referred, he appointed commisaionere, chiefly lay¬ 
men, for every county, with power to eject scandal¬ 
ous, ignorant, and insufficient ministers and school¬ 
masters. These arrangements were early broken up 
by the death of Cromwell, and the succession of his 
son Richard, who being utterly incapable of govern¬ 
ing, abdicated his authority and retired into pri 
vate life. Soon after followed the Restoration ot 
Charles II., when Prelacy waa restored to its former 
supremacy. The monarch affected for a time to 
treat the Presbyterian ministers with kindness, and 
held out prospects of some accommodation between 
the two great contending parties. A conference was 
at length arranged ter be held at the Savoy, between 
twelve bishops and nine assistants on fhe part of the 
Episcopalians, and an equal number of ministers on 
the part of the Presbyterians. This conference com¬ 
menced on the 15th of April 1661, and continued 
with intermissions till the 25th of July, when H came 
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to a clone without leading to any satisfactory re¬ 
sult. 

Charles now resolved to put forth the strong hand 
| of power, and to effect by compulsion what he failed 
' to accomplish by gentler means. The Act of Uni¬ 
formity, accordingly, was framed, which, having 
passed both houses of parliament by small majorities, 
received the royal assent on the 19th of May 1662. 
'Hie terms of conformity were as follow*: “ 1. Re- 
ordination, if they had not been episropally ordained. 
2. A declaration of unfeigned assent and consent to 
all and everything prescribed and contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and administration of 
sacraments and other rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, together with the psalter, and 
the form and manner of making, ordaining, and con¬ 
secrating of bishops, priests, and deacons. 3. To 
take the oath of canonical obedience. 4. To abjure 
the Solemn League and Covenant. 5. To abjure the 
| lawfulness of taking arms against the king, or any 
commissioned by him, on any pretence whatsoever." 

This act came into force on the 24th of August 
following its enactment, and on that fatal day about 
2,000 Non-conformist ministers resigned their bene¬ 
fices, and all their church preferments, and threw 
themselves upon a cold and cheerless world for their 
Master's sake. Of the ejected ministers nine-tenths 
were Presbyterians; and from that date, accordingly, 
the English Presbyterians became one of the three 
divisions of Protestant Dissenters which have be¬ 
come a powerful body in the nation. In the reigns 
of the second Charles and his successor James, the 
Presbyterians, in common with the other Non-con¬ 
formists, were esposed to severe persecution, hut 
the Revolution of 1688 brought them relief, and the 
Toleration Act placed their assemblies under the 
protection of the state. Presbyterian churches were 
now multiplied all over the kingdom, and numerous 
presbyteries organized. In a quarter of a century 
from this date there were no fewer than 80C presby- 
terian churches in England, and the entire body 
constituted, at least, two-thirds of the Non confor¬ 
mists. ■ 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists, which 
were the two principal sections of the Protestant 
Dissenters, having shared in the disabilities os well 
as cruel treatment to which all Non-conformists 
were subjected for a considerable period before the 
Revolution, had not only been led to sympathize with 
one another in their common grievances, but even to 
approximate in church polity, the Presbyterians be¬ 
ing compelled, by peculiar circumstances, to act 
upon the principles of Independency. In 1691, 
accordingly, the'Presbyterian ^md Congregarion^ist 
ministers of London agreed to merge their differ¬ 
ences, and to reduce all distinguishing names to tlutt 
of United Brethren. A Profession of Faith was 
now drawn up, and given forth to the public under 
the title of “ Heads of Agreement assented to by the 
United Ministers in and about London, formerly 


called Presbyterian and Congregational." This im 
portent document was subscribed at the very outsit 
by upwards of eighty ministers; and the union was 
cordially assented to by ministers of both denomina¬ 
tions in all parts of the country. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century n 
controversy arose in England on the subject of jus¬ 
tification, in consequence of the repuhlication of the 
works of Dr. Tobias Crisp, a noted Antinormau. 
(See CiUfiriTKR.) To satisfy the public as to their 
views on the disputed points, the United Ministers 
publishes) a tract, ontitlcd ‘The Agreement in Doc¬ 
trine among the Dissenting Ministers in Loudon, sub¬ 
scribed Dec. 16,1692.'' Seventeen names were sub¬ 
scribed to the tract, anti subsequently it received 
the unanimous sanction of the whole body. The 
•thorough orthodoxy of the United Ministers is 
strongly attested also by Dr. Calaniy in 1717, in his 
• Brief but True Account of the Protestant Dissent¬ 
ers in England.’ Their views on all doctrinal points 
appear, at that period of their history, to have been 
in harmony with the Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England, the Westminster Confession, and 
the Savoy Confession, as well as with the opinions of 
the Culvinistie divines of the synod of J)ort. 

It was specifically required by the provisions ot 
the Toleration Act, that all Dissenting ministers 
should qualify for the exercise of their ministerial 
functions, by subscribing to tbc Thirty-Nine Arti 
clos, with some particular exceptions. Such a require 
ment was, of course, felt to he not in the least bur¬ 
densome, so long as the opinions of the English 
Presbyterians continued to adhere to the doctrines 
of the Articles ; but it unfortunately happened, that ' 
a most melancholy decloiiMon from sound Scriptural j 
doctrine began to manifest itself among them a few 
years after Dr. Calamy had so strong)y testified to 
their orthodoxy. One of the earliest avowed Ar- 
ininians among the English Presbyterians was the 
celebrated Dr. George Benson, who was ordained at 
Abingdon in 1723, and afterward* became pastor of a 
congregation in Southwark in 1729. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till I)r. Taylor of Norwich published his * Scrip 
ture Doctrine of Atonement’ in 1751, that Socinian 
tenets t>egan to be openly broached in the English 
Presbyterian Church. The causes of the rapid influx 
of heresy into the body throughout the last century j 
are thus sketched in a Pastoral letter issued by them- j 
selves in 1840: “Time would fail to enumerate all 
the steps, and to set in order the causes, by which 
this sore evit arose. Suffice it, for purposes of warn 
ing, to state, tliat one cause of this declension lay In 
the neglect into which our excellent standards were 
permitted to fall. No pledge was required of those 
entering the church, as ministers, that their teaching 
would be in accordance with that form of sound 
words; and little care was taken that those entering 
the church, as mem tiers, possessed a competent I 
knowledge of their Scriptural contents. Another j 
c ause of declension lay in the early neglect, and gra- 
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dual renouncement, of the principles and provisions 
of the Presbyterian polity. The eldership fell into 
decay; sessions into disuse; and presbyteries into 
oblivion; while there existed no supreme court which 
might inspect, remedy, and control. In proportion 
as these Scriptural forms evanished, Scripture truths 
were lost. Deprived of those, and possessed of no 
I other securities, congregations, when they ceased to 
1 he Presbyterian in government, ceased to be Pres- 
i byterian in doctrine: when the hedge was taken 
i away, the boar from the forest entered, and wasted 
; the vineyard at his pleasure. Sociriianism, mournful 
to tell, has for a time usurped the pleasant places— 
unfairly arrogating to itself the Presbyterian name; 
i while all that the name implies it has trodden under 
j foot, jehahod is written on its walls: for the glory 
I is departed.” 

] The result of tjie united operation of these dele- 
| tcrious inlluences was, that English Presbyterianism 
' in doctrine, discipline, and government was found in 
I thu last century to have almost disappeared in many 
j places where it had once been flourishing and intlu- 
| entiul; and even in those districts where it still ex- 
! isted, it was utterly feeble and inefficient. But this 
extensive decay was not the worst evil which had 
i befallen Presbyterianism in England. Othor deno- 
I ruinations had taken possession of its churches and 
its endowments, and Unitarians lmd, in many cases, 
takun the name of Presbyterians, to give them a pre- 
tonce in law fur seising and retaining endowments 
which had been loft by godly Presbyterians for the 
maintenance of the gospel. To sueli an extent, 
indeed, had the evil grown, that until lately, to the 
I south of the Tees, Socinianif . awl Presbyterianism 
■ were too often regarded as convertible terms. 

I Along with this extensive deviation from sound 
) doctrine among tho English Presbyterians there arose 
! a strong feeling of discontent with the compulsory 
] subscription of tho Thirty-Nino Articles which the 
1 Toleration Act required from all Dissenters. The 
I subject was discussed in various pamphlets, and at 
j length, constrained by the force of public opinion, 
government passed an act in 1779, by which every 
preaeher or teacher of any congregation, who scru¬ 
pled to doclare and subscribe his assent to any of 
the articles, was allowed to make and subscribe in¬ 
stead thereof, the declaration of Protestant belief, 
and was thereby entitled to similar exemptions. A 
subsequent statute renders qualifying in the case of 
Dissenters for the exorcise of ministerial functions 
unnecessary, except in obedience to a legal requisi¬ 
tion. But although forced aubscription to the Ar- 
! tides was no longer required, the Protestant Dis- 
! senters, including the Presbyterians, still retained 
their own symbolic books which coincided in doctrine 
with the Thirty-Nine Articles. Up to this time 
both Fresbyterians and Congregationalists were in 
the habit of requiring confessions of faith at ordina¬ 
tions, and on such occasions ministenof both denomi- 
■attons frequently took part in the religions services. 


It is a gratifying fact that the Presbyterians ot 
England have, within the last forty years, been ena¬ 
bled, in a great measure, to throw pff the spiritual 
letliargy and death in which they were involved 
during the last century. In the course of that 
time, they have not only manifested a strong vita¬ 
lity, but asserted a denominational existence se¬ 
parate from Episcopacy on tiie one hand, and 
Congregationalism on the other. There are now 
about ICO orthodox Presbyterian places of worship, 
in various partR of England, but chiefly in the north¬ 
ern counties; many of them claiming for themselves 
a remote antiquity, even before the Revolution, 
and some as far back as the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662. “The spiritual death," says 
the younger M'Crie, “ under which presbytery lay 
under during the last century, has heen followed of 
late years with a blessed resurrection. Our Presby 
terian Church in England is the native fruit of the 
revival of tho spirit and the theology of the Refor¬ 
mation, which again was the revival of primitive 
Christianity. With Christianity as with its Author, 
1 one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.’ We make nothing of the thousand 
years that preceded the era of the Reformation. We 
claim an earlier antiquity than that which dates from 
the fifth century ; and on the true principle of apos¬ 
tolic succession, which is to be traced, not by a lino 
of dying men. but by the line of living light, flowing 
from 'the Word of God which livath and nbideth for 
ever,' and flashing from time to time on the church, 
even during the Dark Ages, we claim to he a gen¬ 
uine branch of tho apostolic Church of Christ." 
The cause of presbytery iu England had, for a num¬ 
ber of years, been making rapid progress, and in 
1836 unity wns given to the body by the organiza¬ 
tion of “ The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England in connection with the Church of Scotland.” 
Soon after this important step had been taken an 
application was made by the Presbyterian Church in 
England to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, wishing to be legally connected with that 
body. It «was found, however, that no such union 
could be effected, it being impossible that the juris¬ 
diction of the Established Church of Scotland could 
be extended to England, where Episcopacy is by 
law established. The subject was csrefully dis¬ 
cussed in sevsral Assemblies, and at length an act 
was passed, “That they could not go beyond an 
interchange of friendly communications; at the same 
time assuring the synod in England of the warm and 
brotherly affection wherewith their church regards 
it, and the earnest desire entertained by the Church 
of iScdtland to co-operate to the utmost of their 
power in promoting the interest of the Presbyterian 
.Church in England, to which they are bound »Hk« 
by present ties, and by the grateful recollections of 
former days.” 

The eventful disruption which occurred in Boot- 
land in 1843, extended Its influence across the 
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Tweed, and a division took place among the Eng¬ 
lish Presbyterians also, a small minority adher¬ 
ing to the Established Church of Scotland, while the 
great majority, both of ministers and churches, 
were disposed to favou- the principles of the Freo 
\ Church of Scotland. The synod of the English 
Presbyterians, however, felt that the time had now 
come when it was their duty to assert their inde¬ 
pendence of all other churches whatever, and to 
maintain their position as a separate and independent 
! section of the Church of Christ. In 1844, according- 
| ly, a resolution was passed by the synod, that “ in 
| all acts of intercourse with another branch or other 
* branches of the Church of Christ, or in forming or 
' maintaining a friendly relation with them, this 
church shall assert, provide for, and maintain its own 
freedom and independence in all matters spiritual." 
In the overture on independence passed at this time, 
the name or style of the body was changed from 
“The Synod of the Presbyterian Clmre.lt in Eng¬ 
land, hi connexion with the Church of Scotland,'' to 
that of “ The Presbyterian Church in England." 
While the synod judged it. right to issue a de¬ 
claration tif independence, they have uniformly since 
the disruption fraternized with the Free Church. 
A Theological College was slso instituted in 1844, 
for training young men for the holy ministry in con¬ 
nection with the English Presbyterian Church. This 
seminary has received a considerable impulse, and no 
small prestige by the appointment, in 185(1, of Dr. 
Thomas M'Crie to the chair of systematic theology 
and ecclesiastical history. The year 1844, which 
forms a memorable era in the history of the. Presby¬ 
terian Church in England, saw the scheme for foreign 
missions instituted, which has.heen so signally blessed. 
The first mission-field selected for thuir operations 
was China, and Mr. W. C. Bums was ordained and 
set apart in 1847 as their first missionary. The 
labours of this devoted herald of the cross Jiavc been 
| eminently successful, and three other missionaries of 
kindred spirit have been sent to labour in China. 
A mission lias also been established at Corfu. The 
question as to the introduction of instnynental mu¬ 
sic into Presbyterian churches has reccmly'been dis¬ 
cussed in the synod, as well as in some of the pres¬ 
byteries, and a decision has been adopted prohibiting 
; the use of the oigan in any congregation without the 
express sanction of the supreme court of the church. 

Besides the seven presbyteries of the English Pres¬ 
byterian synod, which holds an independent posi¬ 
tion, not being ecclesiastically connected with, or in 
any degree dependent upon, any other church, there 
are five presbyteries in England containing seventy- 
six congregations belonging to the United Ikeshytc- 
rian Church; and the Established Church of Scot¬ 
land has three presbyteries in England,—that of Lon¬ 
don, containing five congregations; that of Liverpool 
and Manchester, containing five congregations) and 
that of the North of England, containing five congre- 
j gatioie. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF SECEDKltS 
IN IRELAND. This denomination of Christian! 
was formed by a union, which was effected in 1818, 
between the two sections of the Secession Church in 
Ireland, the Burghers and Antibttrgliers. From tlm 
commencement of the present century negotiations 
had been carried on with a view to the accom¬ 
plishment of this most desirable object; but such 
negotiations Imd uniformly failed, from the circum¬ 
stance that the Antiburghers, who were subject to 
the general synod in Scotland, had been prevented 
by that court from taking effective steps in the mat¬ 
ter. At length, however, they resolved to act in¬ 
dependently of the Scottish judicatory, and the two 
synods of Soceders in Ireland, having agreed upon a 
basis of union, met at Cookstown <ui the Dili of July 
1818, and formed themselves into one body under 
the designation of •' The Presbyterian Synod of Ire¬ 
land, distinguished by the name Hercdurs." The 
ministers of the united synod at this period amount¬ 
ed in number to D7, Thu basis on which the union 
rested consisted of the. six following points:— 

“1. To declare thuir constant and inviolable at¬ 
tachment to their already approved and recognised 
standards, namely, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, Larger and Shorter Catechisms, Directory for i 
Worship, and Form of Presbyterian Church govern¬ 
ment, with the Original Secession Testimony. 

“2. That, as they unite under the banner of a 
testimony, they are determined, in all times coming, 
as their forefathers have net them the example, to 
assert the truth when it is injured or opposed, and to > 
condemn and testify against error and immorality. ■ 
whenever they may seem to prevail. 

“8. To cancel the name of Burgher and Anti- 
burgher for ever, and to uiiiie the two synods into 
one, to be known by the name ‘The Presbyterian Sy¬ 
nod of Ireland, distinguished by the name Heteders,' 1 

“ 4. To declare their insuboidiuation to any other j 
ecclesiastical court, while, at the same time, they do j 
hereby signify their hearty inclination to hold a cor- I 
respondence with their sister Church in Scotland or i 
elsewhere, for their mutual edification ; but think it. | 
expedient not to lay themselves under any restric¬ 
tions as to the manner of said correspondence. 

“5. To allow all the presbyteries and congrega¬ 
tions in their connection to bear the same name, and, 
in the meantime, stand as they were before the 
coalescence. 

“ 6. Carefully to preserve all the public rucrlrdx ot 
the two synods from their formation in this kingdom 
till the present day." 

This union was the means of imparting considern- ! 
Me strength and vigour to the Secession Church in ! 
Ireland. A home mission was now commenced, and j 
the cause of Presbyterianism began to flourish in | 
various towns and villages where it had been hitherto 
unknown. The whole proceedings of this church i 
were characterized by a high regard to purity ot 
doctrine, and the advancement of vital religion. Tb* 1 
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■ Irish l'mbylcrmn Church, on the contrary, had 
long been hindered in it* progress hy the preva¬ 
lence of Arian and Socinian doctrines, both among 
its ministers and people. By the Divine blessing, 
however, they were at length enabled to rid them¬ 
selves of I lie New Light party ; and to secure uni¬ 
formity of teaching in the church, tliuy passed 
in overture reiptiring Absolute subscription to the 
| Confession of Faitli. The general synod was now, 
: in almost all respects, assimilated to the Irish Se 
• cession Church, and tiie proposal of a union be¬ 
tween the two was seriously entertained. And an 
arrangement in regard to the Regium Donum made 
in 1838, paved the way for its completion, govern¬ 
ment having in that year agreed to equalise the 
bounty, and on certain conditions to grant £75, late 
Irish currency, per annum, to every minister con¬ 
nected with the two synod*. Being thus placed on 
an equal footing by the government, ami being now 
agreed both in doctrine and church polity, the great 
obstacles to a complete incorporation of the two 
churches were thus removed. 

The first movement towards union had taken place 
; among the theological students of both churches 
I attending the Belfast Academical Institution, who 
had established among themselves a united prayer- 
' meeting. The desire for union, and a strong feeling 
' of its propriety, rapidly spread both among ministers 
' and people. Memorials on the subject, accordingly, 
wore presented to the synod of Ulster, and the Se¬ 
cession synod, at their respective meetings in 1839. 
Committees were appointed hy the two synods, and 
j the matter having been fully considered and preli ■ 

I minaries adjusted, the final act of incorporation took 
j place at Belfast on the 10th of July 1840, the united 
body taking to itself the name of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. See IniflH PresbYTERIan 
Church. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (United). See 
United Presbyterian Church. 

PRESBYTERY, an ecclesiastical court in Pres¬ 
byterian churches in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
America. In the Reformed churches on the Con¬ 
tinent, it generally receives the name of Classis. A 
| presbytery consists of all the ministers within the 
I bounds of a particular district, and of representatives 
from the kirk-sessions or consistories in the district. 

{ Every kirk-session is entitled to send ono elder, and 
! the coll of the presbytery is made up every half- 
| year, at the first meeting after the provincial synod, 

| when new elders are returned, and the extracts of 
i ! their election are produced. A new moderator of 
: presbytery is then also chosen, who must be a min- 
! ister, and he is generally elected according to a sys- 
i tem of regular rotation. It is the province of a 
i presbytery to judge in all references for advice, and 
all complaints and appeals that come from the kirk- 
sessions within tlie bounds. Besides being a court 
of appeal from the inferior judicatory, it is bound to 
inspect carefully the personal conduct and pastoral 


labours of every minister within its bounds, and 
when necessary to admonish, suspend, or even de¬ 
pose. It belongs to presbyteries to grant licenses 
to preach the gospel, and to examine and judge of 
the qualifications of those who apply for them; to 
take cognisance of all preachers resident within their 
bounds, and to give them certificates of character 
when proposing to reside within the bounds of ait 
other presbytery. When a ministerial charge be¬ 
comes vacant by the death, resignation, or removal 
to another charge of its regular pastor, it devolves 
upon the presbytery to supply religious ordinances 
during the vacauey; and before the charge can be 
permanently filled up, the individual appointed or 
elected must be tested as to liis qualifications by the 
presbytery, and must receive from them ordination if 
previously unordained, or induction and admission if 
previously ordained. The presbytery holds frequent 
and stated mootings, according as circumstances may 
require, and each meeting is opened and closed with 
prayer. In any emergency it is in the power of the 
moderator, on his own responsibility, or on receiving 
a written requisition from several members, to call a 
pro re nata meeting of presbytery. In Presbyterian 
churches, where the supremo court consists of dele¬ 
gates, it belongs to each presbytery to elect ministers 
and elders to represent them in that court. All the 
proceedings of the presbytery must be duly minuted 
by the clerk, and are subject to the review of the 
provincial synod. 

PRESENCE (Bread of the). See Bhew- 
Brkad. 

PRESENTATION, the act of a patron nominat¬ 
ing an individual to be instituted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to a benefice in his gift. The greatest 
part of tiie benefices in England are presentative. 
The presentation must be put into the hands of the 
bishop within 182 days after the living is vacant, 
and if he fails to do so the right of presentation 
lapses to the bishop; if tiie bishop fails to collate 
witiiin half a-ycar more, it lapses to the archbishop, 
and failing him to the sovereign, who, however, is 
not restricted to a limited time. With the exception 
of a very few the parish churches in Scotland are 
presentative. Six mouths are Allowed tiie patron by 
law to make his selection, and if he fails to present 
within the prescribed time tiie right of presentation 
fails tanqtiam *jtire devoluto into the hands of the 
presbytery. A patron, in order to present to a 
vacant parish, must qualify to government, and an 
extract of his having done so must, be laid on the 
table of tiie presbytery along with the presentation. 

PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN, a festi- 
valebefrved by the Romish Church on the 21st of 
November, in commemoration of the presentation of 
.the Virgin Mary in the Temple by her parents to be 
educated. Tins festival appears to have been insti¬ 
tuted somewhere about the twelfth century. It if 
observed also by the Greek Church. 

PRESIDENTS. See Overseers (Jewish) 
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PRETAS, sprites or hobgoblins among the Bud- 
tub in Ceylon. They are believed to inhabit a hell, 
tailed Ldkdntarika. In appearance they are ex¬ 
tremely attenuated like a dry leaf. There are some 
prttas that haunt the places near which they once 
lived as men; they arc also found in the suburbs of 
cities, and in places where four ways meet. Their 
bodies are represented as being twelve miles high, 
and they have very large nails. On the top of the 
(lead there is a mouth about the size of a needle's 
eye. They continually think with sorrow on their 
fate, from not having acquired merit in former births; 
they are now tormented without ceasing by hunger 
and thirst, and have not the power of obtaining merit. 

PREVENTION, a term used in the canon law to 
denote the right which the Pope claims of setting 
aside the rights of ordinary collators, and appointing 
to their benefices himself. Romish divines allege 
that his Holiness, being the source of all ecclesiastical 
authority, may lawfully resume the right of collation 
whenever he chooses. 

PRIAPU3, a god wor-hipped in Inter times among 
(he Greeks, more especially at Lampsacus, on the 
Hellespont, as the god of fertility. He is said to 
have been the son of Dionysus, or as others think, of 
Adonis and Aphrodite. This god corresponds to the 
Linga of the Hindus, and was worshipped with offer- 
ngs of the first-fruits of gardens, vineyards, and 
ields. 

PRIEST, a sacred officer to whom it belongs to 
offer sacrifices and preside over the different rites 
and ceremonies of religion. In the earliest ages the 
first- boro of every family, the fathers, the princes, 
snd kings were priests. When the Israelites departed 
rom Egypt, however, the priesthood was confined 
o one tribe, that of Levi; and it consisted of three 
orders, the high-priest, the priests, and the Levitos. 
The high-priest and the ordinary priests were chosen 
cxelusively from the family of Aaron. It was the 
duty of the priests to serve at the altar* {firepan ng the 
victims for sacrifice, and offering them up on the 
altar; they kept the fire on the altar of burnt offering 
continually burning, and the lamps of the golden 
candlestick perpetually lighted; tht^ disked the 
ahew-bread, and changed the loaves every Sabbath- 
day. A priest came into the sanctuary every morn¬ 
ing and evening carrying a smoking censer, which he 
set upon the golden table. 

The priest*, in the times of Datfld, Solomon, and 
the succeeding kings, till the Babylonish captivity, 
were divided into twenty-four classes; and though 
only four classes returned from Babylon, these were 
again divided into twenty-four classes, one of which 
went up to Jerusalem every week to discharge the 
duties of the priesthood, and they suc&edtd one 
another regularly on the Sabbath-day. An entire 
family was appointed to offer daily sacrifices, and as 
each family consisted of a number of priests, they 
drew lota for the different offices which they were to 
inform. 


The Jewish priesthood being confuted to certain 
families, each one was required to establish his line 
of descent, and hence the genealogies of the priests 
were carefully preserved in the Temple. It was 
indispensable for every one who aspired to the office 
of a priest, that he should lie of unblemished charac¬ 
ter, and free from any bodily defect. The prescribed 
age for entering upon the priest boot! in the early 
period of the Jewish polity, was thirty years of age, 
but- in Inter times it was twenty years. No other 
ceremony seems to have hewn performed at their 
consccmtiou than what is termed, “filling their 
hands, 1 " that, is, simply making them engage in their 
sacred duties. When employed in the service of 
the altar they were clothed in a peculiar dross, 
consisting of a coat, a girdle, and a mitre. In the 
case of Hebrew, ns well ns Egyptian priests, the 
feet were uncovered in token <>( deep humility and 
reverence. The Jewish priests were wont to be 
consulted as interpreters of the law, and also as 
judges in cases of controversy, in times (f war they 
accompanied the army, hearing the ark of the cove¬ 
nant, sounding the sacred trumpets, and encouraging 
the soldiers to deeds of bravery. That they might 
devote themselves wholly to tlmir sacred duties, 
they were not allowed to engnge in secular employ¬ 
ment, and for them, os well as the Luvites, a regular 
maintenance was provided. Thirteen Lcvitical cities, 
with their suburbs, were set apart as a residence for 
the priests, while their maintenance was derived 
“ from the tithes," as we arc told, “ offered by the L«- 
vites out of the tithes by them received from the first 
fruits, from tho first clip of wool when the sheep 
were shorn, from the offerings made in the Temple, 
And from their share of tiie sin-offerings, Aral thanks¬ 
giving-offerings sacrificed in tho Temple, of which cer¬ 
tain parts wereapprnpriated to the priests. Tims in the 
peace-offerings, they had the shoulder and I he breast, 
(Lev. vii. 33, 34;) in the sin-offerings they burnt on 
the altar the fat that covered certain parts of tiie vic¬ 
tim sacrificed, hut the rest belonged to the priests, 
(Lev. vii. 6, 10.) To them also was appropriated 
the skin or fleece of every victim ; and when an Is¬ 
raelite killed an animal for his own use, there were 
certain parts assigned to the priests. (Deut. xviii. 
3.) All tho first-born also, whether of man or beast, 
were dedicated to God, and by virtue of that devo¬ 
tion lielnnged to tiie priests. The men were re¬ 
deemed for five shekels (Numb, xviii. 15,16); the 
first-born of impure animals were redeemed or ex¬ 
changed, but the clean animals were not redeemed. 
They were sacrificed to the Lord; their blood was 
sprinkled about the altar, and the rest belonged to 
the priests; who also had the first-fruits of trees, 
that is, those of the fourth year, (Numb, xviii. 13; 
Lev. xix. 23, 24,) as well as a share of the spoils 
taken in war.” 

PRIEST (High). See High-Priest. 

PRIESTS (Konigp. It is generally regarded by 
Prmestant churchwiui derogatory to the honour o> 











PRIMATES (Christian)—P1USCILLIANISTS 


Christ as the sole Priest and Mediator of the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, to maintain that any man is in¬ 
vested with the priestly office, and performs its pro¬ 
per work. Such an appellation, applied as it some¬ 
times hits been, and still is, to Christian ministers, 
seems to imply that Christ did not fully accomplish 
the design of his office, and destroys the analogy lot- 
tween him and Melchisedek. (Bee Mklciiisedek, 
OttiiKit of.) Yet a few of the ancient Christian 
writers, particularly Optatus, gives bishops, presby¬ 
ters, and deacons, the title of prieats, chiefly on the 
ground that they ministered publicly by God's ap¬ 
pointment in holy things. The Church of Koine, 
however, calls her ministers priests, and affirms that 
they perform the proper work of the priesthood by 
offering sacrifices to God. Thus Dens defines the 
priesthood, “ A sacred order and sacrament, in which 
power is conferred of consecrating the body of Clirist, 
of remitting sins, and of administering certain other 
sacraments." The council of Trent declares the 
priest to ho the generic term under which are con¬ 
tained priests of the first and second order, namely, 
bishops and presbyters. 

The ordination of a Romish priest is thus sum¬ 
marily described by Mr. Lewis from tho Pontificalo 
ltomamim : 11 The bishop lays both his hands on his 
head ; tlm other priosfs present, doing the same, of 
whom three are, or should be, present in their robes 
called planets. Raining his ImndB, and Btrctchiug 
thorn over the candidate, he offors the ordination 
prayer. He thou invests him with the stole in the 
form of a cross, and with the chasuble. The hymn, 
'Void Creator Spiritus,’—‘Come Creator Spirit,’ 
is sung, when the bishop, dipping; his thumb in the 
sacred oil, anoints each hand with its joints after the 
manner of a cross, saying, ‘ Vouchsafe, 0 Lord, to 
consecrate and sanctify these hands by this miction, 
and hy our benediction ; mid whatever he shall bless, 
may it be blessed; and whatever he shall consecrate, 
may it lie consecrated and sanctified.' The chalice, 
with the wine, ami water, and paten upon it, and a 
host, are then delivered to him, saying, 1 Receive 
power to offer the sacrifice of God, and to celebrate 
mass for tho living and the dead.’ Tho priest then 
kisses the hand of the bishop, and receives from him 
the host; the bishop saying, ‘ May the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve you to eternal life.’ 
The apostles' creed is now repeated, after which the 
bishop again puts both bis hands on his head, say¬ 
ing, ' Receive the Holy Spirit, whosesoever sins ye 
remit, £liey are remitted; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.’ Then he is invested with 
the cliasubie, and knoeling before the bishop, be 
places his folded hands between the hands of the 
bishop, who sap, ‘ Dost thou promise to me, and to 
my successors, reverence and obedience ?' to which 
the priest replios, ‘ I promise.’’’ 

The duties to which the Romish priest is thus so¬ 
lemnly sot apart are these: (l.) To administer the 
san-ament of the eucharist, and to celebrate man. 


(2.) To bless both persons and things, and to prat 
for others. (3.) To preside over and govern under, 
the control of the bishop, the inferior clergy and 
people. (4.) To preach. (5.) To baptise and to 
administer the other aacramenta, except confirmation 
and ordination. (6.) To remit and rotaiiusins in the 
sacrament of penance. 

PUI MATES (Christian). In the ancient church 
bishops venerable for age, or personal dignity, some¬ 
times received the name of primates. The distinc 
tion, however, between honorary primates and pri 
mates in power, was very early made. In Africa 
the senior bishop and the bishop of Carthage were 
each respectively styled primate of all Africa. Tin 
term jtrimale was often the same in signification on 
archbishop, metropolitan, and jiatnareh. In the eight h 
and ninth centuries the chief dignitaries of a province 
or empire were generally termed primates. The 
division of England, in the twelfth century, into two 
ecclesiastical provinces, led to the introduction of 
primacies into that country. The archbishop of 
Canterbury receives the title of primate of all Eng 
land, and the archbishop of Armagh, primate of 
all Ireland. See Metropolitans, Patriarch 
(Christian). 

PRIMATES (Jewish). The patriarchal dignity, 
as we have already found in the article Patriarch 
{Jewish), was abolished among tho western Jews 
in the fifth century, To the patriarchs succeeded 
the primates, with a somewhat different jurisdiction 
and authority. The patriarchs were hereditary, but 
the primates were elective, being chosen by the 
votes of the people. These primates appear to have 
been appropriated to the government of a particular 
province. Each province supported its own primate 
by means of the ancient tribute-money, which the 
patriarchs had been accustomed to receive. But by 
an edict of Theodosius the younger, that tribute was 
consigned to the imperial treasury of Rome, and col¬ 
lected by the Roman officers. Thus the office of 
primate among the Jews came to an end. 

PRIME. See Canonical Hours. 

PRIMIGENIA, a surname of Fartuna, under 
which she was worshipped at Praaneste, and on the 
Quirinal at Rome. 

PRIMINI8T3. See Donatibts. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS. See Method¬ 
ist (Phimitivb) Connexion. 

PRIOR, the head or superior of a priory. He is 
inferior in dignity to an Abbot (which see). Where 
there are several priors there is one who is superior 
to the rest, and is termed grand-prior. 

PRIORY, a convent inferior in dignity to an An- 
BET (which see). 

PRiSCXLLIANISTS. a sect which arose in the 
fourth century m Spain, deriving ite name from its 
founder, Priscillian, whose eloquence and austere 
habits procured for him numerous followers, includ¬ 
ing some bishops. The doctrines of tho sect, which 
in many respects resembled thoee of the Maxi- 




PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


CHKA.N8 (which see), were condemned by * synod 
which assembled at Saragossa a. d. 380. Tlte per¬ 
secution to which the Prisciliianists were in conse¬ 
quence exposed only roused them to adopt more 
decisive measures for establishing their party. The 
secular power was now called iu to repress them, 
and an imperial rescript was procured condemning 
Prisdllian and all his adherents to exile. They were 
afterwards accused A. n. 384 before the Emperor 
Maximus, when Priscillian and several of his follow¬ 
ers were condemned and executed at Treves, this 
being the first instance of a heretic being punished 
with death by the solemn forms of law. Notwith- 
j standing the loss of their founder, the Prisciliianists 
j actively propagated their opinions in Spain and Gaul, 
i and even in the sixth century remnants of the sect 
| were found in these countries. The general object 
• of the Priseillianist aystem is described by Dr. 
j Hase, as having been “ by unusual self- denials and 
efforts to rcleaso the spirit from its natural life." It 
[ is difficult to ascertain tho real doctrines of the sect, 
i which, however, consisted proliably of a mixture of 
| Climatic and Manichean errors. They seem to have 
J neld the eternity of matter, and that the soul is a 
particle of the divine nature separated from the sub¬ 
stance of God ; that the human body was the work 
nf the devil, and that all the changes in the material 
universe originated from the evil spirits. They de¬ 
nied the reality of the birth and incarnation of Christ, 
.u well as the personal distinction of the throe Per¬ 
sons in the Godhead. They disbelieved the resur¬ 
rection of the body. Notwithstanding these and 
other errors, their conduct was strictly moral, and 
their manners austere. 

j PRIVATE JUDGMENT, the right which Pro- 
.estants claim of each man reading the Ilible for 
himself, and forming ids own judgment of its mean¬ 
ing. In their view lie is not only allowed, but is bound 
to exercise his own judgment as to the interpretation 
of the statements of Scripture, looking for the guid¬ 
ance of the Holy Spirit, who is the infallible teacher 
of all true believers, and who is promiswf to “ guide 
them into all truth." The Romish Church denies 
the right of any man to exercise his private judgment 
even as to the sense of Scripture. On this point 
the council of Trent thus decrees, “ In order to re¬ 
strain petulant minds the council farther decrees, that 
in matters of fluth and morals, and whatever relates 
to the maintenance of Christian doctrine, no one, 
confiding in his own judgment, shall dare to wrest 
the Sacred Scriptures to his own sense of them, con¬ 
trary to that which hath been beld, and still is held, 
by holy mother church, whose right it is to judge of 
the true meaning and interpretation of Sacred Writ, 
or contrary to the unanimous content of uie fcthers, 
even though inch interpretation ahould never be 
published. If any disobey let them be denounced by 
the ordinaries, and punished according to law." 
From the terms of this decree, it ie plain that Ro* 
tnaniata hold that their church alone is entitled to 
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judge of the true meaning and interpretation ot 
Sacred Scripture. And to the same offiret the creed 
of Pope Pius IV. declares, “ I also admit the Holy 
Scriptures according to that sense which our holy 
mother the church has held, and does hold, to which 
it belongs to judge of tbe true sense and interpreta¬ 
tion of the Scriptures. Noither will I ever take and 
interpret them otherwise than according to the unani¬ 
mous consent of the fathers." In opposition to such 
doctrines as these the Word of God explicitly teaches, 
that every man ia bound to judge for himaeif of the 
true meaning of Scripture. Thus 1 These, v. SI, 

“ Prove all tilings; hold fast that wlu'ch is good." 
Acts xvii. 11, “These were more noble than thorn 
iu Thossalonica, in that they received the word with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so." Mark xii. 24, 

“ And Jesus answering said unto them, Do ye not 
therefore err, because yc know not the scriptures, 
neither the power of God ?" Luke xvi. 29, “ Abra¬ 
ham sailh unto him, They have Moses and the pro¬ 
phets ; let them hear them." Is. viii, 20, “ To the 
law and to (ho testimony: if they speak not accord¬ 
ing to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them." 

The popish theory goes to destroy individual 
responsibility, but in alleging herself to be the ap¬ 
pointed interpreter of Scripture, the Church of Rome 
is obliged to concede the right of private judgment 
so fAr as to enable us to determine for ourselves from 
the Divine. Word that we are bound to submit our 
understandings to her guidance in spiritual things. 
And the misfortune is, that if she concedes the right 
and the duty, nay, even the necessity of tho exercise 
of private judgment to any extent whatever, tier 
theory falls to the ground. Dr. Whntoly shows this 
in a very striking manner in a passage which we 
extract from his ‘ Cautions for the Times : ' “A man 
who resolves to place himself under a certain guide 
to be implicitly followed, and decides that such and 
such a church is the appointed infallible guide, does 
decide, on his own private judgment, that one most 
important point, which includes in it all other deci¬ 
sions relative to religion. And if, by his own show¬ 
ing, he is unfit to judge at all, he can have no ground 
for confidence that he has decided rightly in that. 
And if, accordingly, he will not trust himself to 
judge even on this point, but resolves to consult his 
priest, or some other friends, and be led entirely by 
their judgment thereupon, still he does ln,thus re¬ 
solving, exercise his own judgment as to the coun¬ 
sellors he so relies on. The responsibility of form¬ 
ing some judgment is one which, however unfit we 
may deem ourselves to bear it, we cannot possibly 
get rid of, in any matter abont which we really feel 
an anxious care. It is laid upon us by God, and we 
cannot shake it oil. Before a man can rationally 
judge tliat he should submit his judgment in other 1 
things to the Church of Rome, he must first have 
judged, 1. That there is aGod; 2. That Christianity 











he PROCESSES—PROEDROSIA. J 

Comes from God; 3. That Christ has promised to temples in order to invoke the assistance of the gods 
give an infallible authority in the church j 4. That or to thank thorn for blessiugs received. The first j 
euch authority reside* in the Church of Home. Now, processions mentioned in the history of the Chris ian j 
to say that men who are competent to form sound Church are those which were originated at Constan- j 
judgments upon these points are quite incompetent tinople by Chrysostom. The Arians being obliged 
to form sound judgments about any other matters in to hold their meetings for public worship outside the 
religion, is very like saying, that men may have town, were in the habit of wnlkiug thither in corn- 
sound judgments of their own before they enter the party, morning and evening, singing hymns. To 
Church of Rome, hut that they lose all sound judg outdo the heretics, Chrysostom instituted solemn 
incut entirely from the moment they enter it.” processions, in which the clergy and people march- 

PKOBABI LISTS and PUOBABILIORISTS. ed by night carrying crosses and torches, ana 
See Casuists. chanting prayers and hymns. From this period the 

PROCESSES, the formal acts, instruments, bulls, custom of religious processions was introduced first 
and edicts of canonization in the Romish Church, among the Greeks, and afterwards among the Latins. 

PROCESSION (Tub) OF THE HOLY GHOST, In the Greek Church processions are not unfrequent 
tlie relation of tho Holy Spirit to the Father, ae- in which images of the Virgin or other saints are 
cording to the Greek Church, or to the Fattier carried. But in Romish countries such processions 
and the Son, according to the T^atin Church. The abound, one of the most solemn being the procession 
term is founded upon these words of Christ, John «v. of the host or holy sacramout, on Corpus Chruti 
20, “ But when the Comforter is come, whom I will day, when the consecrated wafer is carried about in 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of procession to be adored by the multitude. See Con- 
truth, which proceed''th from the Father, lie shall pub CnitiHTl (Festival OP}, 
testify of mo." Like the expression, “tlm genera- PltOCLIANITES, a branch of the Montanxbth 
tion of the Son," the analogous expression, “the (which see), tho name being derived from tl eir 
procession of tho Holy Spirit," implies, that he lias leader, Proclns. or Proculua. 
received his essence from tho Father. This mode of PROCTORS, the representatives of the clergy ol 
expression is common in the writings of tho fathers, the Church of England in convocation. These are 
and as while tho Scripture speaks of the Spirit pro- elected by the clergy of tho several archdeaconries 
needing from the Father, it nowhere speaks of the before, the meeting of parliament. 

Spirit proceeding from tho Sou, the Greek lathers PRODIC1ANS, a heretical sect of the second cen 
refused to recognize tho double procession, ami pre- tury, named from their leader, Prodicus. “ They 
ferred to adhere strictly to tho language of Scripture, maintained," says Neauder, “ they were sons of the 
After Macodonius had broached his heresy denying 8upreme God, a royal race; and therefore bound to 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, the council of Con- no law, since kings were under none. They weie 
stantinopie, A. i>. 381, made an addition to tho the lords of the Sabbath, the lords over ail ordinances, 
article of the Nicene creed, " I believe in the Holy They made the whole worship of God to consist, 
Ghost;" enlarging it thus, “ 1 believe in the Holy probably, in the inner contemplation of divine things. 
Ghost, tho Lord, (lie Author of life, who proceeds They rejected prayer, and perhaps all external wor- 
frotti the Father." This creed was accepted by the ship, as suited to those limited minds only which 
Catholic Church, and it was afterwards euacted by were still held in bondage under the Demiurge; and 
tho council of Ephesus, that no addition should be they were in the habit of appealing to the authority 
made to it. But in comae of time the question be- of certain apocryphal books which were attributed 
gan to lie discussed in the West, whether the Holy to Zoroaster." Prodicus is placed by Baronius in 
Ghost : proceeded from the Sou as well as from the Fa. a. d. 120, before Valentinus. His followers are 
ther, and the Latin Church having decided in favour of sometimes confounded with the Adamites, and some- 
the double procession, a new article was inserted in times with the Origmists. 

the creed, “We believe in the Holy Spirit proceed- PRODIGIES, wonderful appearances which were 
ing from the Father and the Son.” A violent con- supposed among the ancient heathens to betoken 
troversy, accordingly, arose between the Greek and some impending misfortune or calamity. These be* 
Latin churches, which at length terminated in their ing regarded as marks of the anger of tbe gods, they 
open separation from each other's oommunion. See were considered as calling for prayers and sacrifices. 
Filkhjue, Holt Ghost. Whenever prodigies were seen the jxmt\fiess or 

PROCESSIONS, sacred ceremonies in which priests proceeded to perform certain public rites by 
clergy and laity march in regular order to some place way of expiation. The fall of meteoric xtones was 
of worship. The practice of religious processions accounted ft prodigy, and Almost all the others might 
it of Pagan origin, being generally observed both be explained by peculiar natural phenomena, which 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans in honour of in those ancient times were not understood, 
tome god. On occasions of public calamity or of PBOEDIiOSIA, sacrifices, or as some allege, a 
public rejoicing, it was customary among the Ro- festival offered to Dimeter at seed-time, with the 
man* to order solemn processions to be made to the view of securing a bouutifiil harvest. 
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PROGNOSTICS. See Auspices. 

PRO-HEGOUMENOS, the ex-superior of a 
Greek conveut, who ha* completed his term of oflico, 
which is two jears, and retires divested of nothing 
but his power and authority. 

PROLOCUTOR, the cliairman or president of 
convocation in England. 

PROM AC HOUMA, a surname of Athena. 

PROMETHE1A, a festival anciently celebrated 
at Athens in honour of Prometheus, it was one of 
the five Attic festivals in which there was a torch- 
race, commencing from the altar of Prometheus in 
the CeramictiH to the city, 

PRONjEA, a surname of Athena, under which she 
was worshipped at Delphi. , 

PKONAUS, a surname of Hermes. 

PRONE, the name given in old writers to the ho¬ 
mily or sermon in the Romish Church. 

PRONO, an idol of the ancient Sclavouiaos, wor¬ 
shipped at Aldenburgh in Germany. It was a sta¬ 
tue erected on a column, holding in one hand a 
ploughshare, and in the other a spear and a standard, 
j Its head was crowned, its ears prominent, nud under 
j one of its feet was suspended a little bell. Gerald, 
j Christian bishop of Aldenburgh, destroyed this idol 
I { with his owti hand, and cut down the grove in which 
i i it was wornhipped. 

PUONUDA, a surname of Juno among the an¬ 
cient Romans, as being the goddess who presided 
over marriage. 

PROPAGANDA. See Coi.leok de Pkopa- 
uanda Fide, Conoheqatiom de Pkopaoanda 
Fide. 

PROPIIESYINGS, religious exercises instituted 
by some of the pious clergy in the reign of Queen 
j Elizabeth, for the purpose of advancing the know- 
j ledge of divine truth, and proinotiug the interests of 
[ vital religion. The designation was taken from 
j 1 Cor. xiv. 31, " For ye may MI prophesy one by 
j one, that all may learn, ami all may be'comforted." 
In these prophesying* one presided, and a text pre¬ 
viously selected was explained by one of tto ministers 
to whom it bad been assigned. At the close of his 
exposition each in turn gave his view of the passage: 
and the whole exercise was summed up by the presi¬ 
dent, who coucluded by exhorting all to fidelity and 
diligence in the discharge of their sacred functions. 
These useful exercises were looked upon with jeal¬ 
ousy and suspicion by the bishops, fct whose instiga¬ 
tion they were suppressed by the queen. 

PROPHET, one who under the influence of divine 
inspiration predicts future events. The word first 
occurs in Scripture in Gen. xx. 7, where God says 
to Abimelech, “ Restore the man his wife, for he is a 
prophet.” From this passage it is plain,•that Abi¬ 
melech must have previously known the word, and 
his people having been of Egyptian origin, there can 
be no doubt that the term “ prophet" must have had 
he same origin. In Egypt the superior priests were 
called prophet*, in eon sequence of their privileged 


intercourse with the gods. It is not improljable that 
lu this extended sense Abimelech is called upon to 
regard Abraham; and in the same sense the Lord 
said to Moses, “ Aaron thy brother shall be thy pro¬ 
phet," or, as it is rendered in the Chaldee, “ thine 
interpreter," that is, thy mouth to reveal the mys¬ 
teries of God mode known to thee. The more 
restricted meaning of the word, however, is that in 
which it usually occurs in the Sacred Writings, 
namely, as one umpired to foretell future events. 
Among these the Hebrew prophets occupied a very 
high place, and their writings constitute a very im¬ 
portant portion of the Old Tim tarn cut. They form an 
unbroken line of holy and inspired men, extending 
through a period of more than a thousand years, 
counting from Moses to Malachi. “ Prophecy,” says 
I lie Apostle Peter, “ came not of old time by the will 
of man ; but holy men of God s|>ake as they wore 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” The prophets in An¬ 
cient times either proclaimed their sacred predictions 
in some public place in the audience of the people, 
or posted them up in a written form on some exposed 
place, as, for example, on the gates of the temple, 
that all who passed by might have it in their powci 
to peruse them. They adopted also various external 
emblems to arouse the attention of the public, and 
impress solemn truths upon their minds. Thus, 
when calling the people to repentance, they would 
appear clothed in sackcloth, ami wearing an aspect 
of deep humiliation. On ono occasion we find .lero- I 
miah with a yoke upon his neck ; Isaiah walking 
abroad without his prophetic mmille, and with his 
feet unshod; Jeremiah breaking the potter's vessel, 
and Ezekiel removing his household stuA'froni the 
city,—all intended to indicate, by outward symbols, 
national calamities about to bo inflicted tty an angry ; 
God. | 

The ordinary duties of the prophets may be learn- ' 
ed from various passages of the Old Testament, j 
“Samuel wo* accustomed to pray for the people, 

(1 Sam. xii. 23,} and to guide their devotions at 
sacrificial feasts, (ix. 13;) ami he was also accus¬ 
tomed to instruct them. (1 Sain. xii. 23.) Hut there 
is a passage in the history of Elisha which throws 
farther light upon this. The Shunaminite said to 
her hushaud, ‘ Send me, I pray thee, one of the young 
men, and one of the asses, that I may run to the 
man of God, and come again. And he said, Where¬ 
fore wilt thou go to him to-day? it is neither new- 
moon nor Sabbath,' 2 Kings iv. 22, 23. .Had it 
been either new moon or Sabbath, there would have 
been nothing in her going; arid why? The only 
good reason seems to be that, on these days, the 
people were to assemble in ' holy convocation.’ And 
this makes it probable that the prophets, as well as 
the priests and Lcvites, were accustomed to instruct 
the people on these days. There were also some, i! 
will be recollected, who were employed es the epirit 
ual instructors and advisers of men in authority. It 
was thus that Naths t and Gad waited upon David I 
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—brought messages from tl»e Lord; and they appear 
alao to havu written hit* life; and in a similar capa¬ 
city algo Isaiah acted, especially during the reign of 
Hezekiah. Hut that which eonatituted their main 
and lending character wag, that they acted as the 
messengers of I ho Lord of hosts, rebuking on ae- 
count of sin, exhorting to repentance, and revealing 
mercy. And no individual passage* can so well 
illustrate their character in this respect as their re¬ 
corded messages; and the whole collection of pro¬ 
phetical writings may be cited to this eiVect. For 
while they are intermixed with much that concerned 
after ages, they are mainly made up with addresses 
immediately applicable to the existing circumstances 
of Israel. And then as to their number, which is 
the only point remaining, it may lie judged of from 
the following facts: First, that during the persecu¬ 
tion of Jezebel, Ohadiah, Allah's governor, hid one 
hundred of them, putting them by fifties in so many 
caves. (1 Rings xviii. 13.) And secondly, that 
towards the end of the reign of Aliah, that monarch 
called together about four hundred (xxii. 6)." 

It was not unusual in ancient Israel for indivi¬ 
duals to consult the prophets in cases of domestic 
anxiety or national distress; and in doing so they 
invariably brought a present nloug with them accord¬ 
ing to their rank and wealth. Thus the prophet 
Abijah received from Jeroboam, by his wife, a pre- 
edit of ten loaves, and cracknels and a cruse of 
honey. The dress of the ancient prophets was sim¬ 
ple and unostentatious. Elijah was clothed with 
skins, and wore a leathern girdle about his loins. 
And 1 Loir food also was frugal and plain, consisting 
generally of bread, fruits, and honey. A false pro¬ 
phet was punished capitally, being stoned to death. 
The extraordinary prophets, of whom sixteen Imve 
left us writings in the Old Testament, speak of 
themselves as specially called of God. and preface 
their message by a “ Tints saith the Lord.” 

PROPHETESS, a female prophet or seer, who 
was so called, not because she was able to predict 
future events, but because she wna divinely inspired. 
Hence Deborah, lluldah, and Anna were made, in 
some degree, the organs of divine communications. 
In Numb. xii. 2, Aaron and Miriam are represented 
as saying, both of them together, “ Hath the Lord 
indeed spoken only by Moses ? hath he not spoken 
also by us ?” Some regard the term prophetess as 
denoting a woman eminently skilled in sacred mu¬ 
sic, voqal and instrumental. In the East prophet¬ 
esses have always been few in number, compared 
with the prophets. But it has uniformly been other¬ 
wise among the northern nations. The ancient 
Germans, for example, as well as the Gauls, had ten 
prophetesses for one prophet. “ Hence also it waa," 
says Mr. Mallet, in his * Northern Antiquities, “ that 
nothing was formerly more common in the north 
than to meet with women who delivered oracular 
informations, cured the moat inveterate maladiea, 
uaumed whatever shape they pleased, raised storms, 


chained up the winds, travelled through the air, and, 
hi one word, performed eveiy function of the fairy 
art. Thus endowed with supernatural powers, these 
propiietesses being converted as it were into fairies 
or demons, influenced tiie events they had predicting 
and all nature became subject to their cominoud, 
Tacitus puts this beyond a dispute when he says, 
‘Tin; Germans suppose some divine and prophetic 
quality resident in their women, and are careful neither 
to disregard their admonitions nor to neglect their an¬ 
swers.’ Nor can it be doubted but that the same 
notions prevailed among tho Scandinavians. Strabo 
relates that the Cimbri were accompanied by vener¬ 
able and hoary-headed prophetesses, apparelled in 
long linen robes most splendidly white.” 

PROPHETS (French). See Caiiisards. 

PROPHETS (Schools of the), colleges or 
schools for the training of such as were designed for 
the prophetical office, as well as for those who were 
already prophets. The first institution of this kind 
is generally supposed to have been presided ovei 
by Samuel. It was at Kamah in Mount Ephraim, 
the place of Samuel's ordinary residence, or perhaps 
rather at Gibealt, a place in the neighbourhood. 
Whether such schools continued during the reign ot 
David and his immediate successors, does not appear, 
as no particular notice of them occurs till the time 
of Elijah, when, if ever they hod been discontinued, 
they soem to have been renewed. At the translation 
of Elijah three such institutions existed, one at Gil- 
gai, one at Bethel, and one at Jericho. The iirsi 
appears to have been under the special care of Elishi 
after his master had been removed. From the com 
parisori of several passages we learn that these 
schools of the prophets were seminaries of consider, 
able extent, in which those who were under training 
for the prophetical office were carefully educated by 
men of piety and experience. 

PROPITIATORY. See MercT-Seat. 

PROSELYTES, literally strangers or foreigners’, 
and when used in the Jewish sense, denoting those 
who, not-being bom Jews, were led to embrace the 
Jewish religion. Those who were Jews by birth, de¬ 
scent, or language, were termed Hebrews of the He¬ 
brews, while those who were admitted as proselytes 
were uniformly held in inferior estimation. In the 
time of our Lord, the Jews, and more especially the 
Pharisees, were remarkably zealous in making prose¬ 
lytes to their religion. From various imperial edicts 
upon the subject, it is plain that there must have bees 
a considerable number of proselytes. Some merely 
received the doctrines of Judaism without conform¬ 
ing to its rites, and even in particular cases retained 
the practice of Pagan worship; these were called 
proselytes of the gate* Others renounced wholly 
their ancient faith, and strictly observed circumcision 
and the ceremonial law; these were called proselytes 
of justice or righteousness. The distinction between 
these two classes of proselytes is generally admitted 
by the learned; but both Dr. Lardner and Dr. Dod- 
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dridge maintain, that there was only one kind of 
proselytes, and the former writer state* that the 
notion of two aorta of proaelytea is not to be found 
in any commentator before the fourteenth century. 
Proselytes of Justice or of the covenant, as they were 
sometimes termed, were usually admitted by circum¬ 
cision, baptism, and sacrifice, if they wen* males, and 
by baptism and sacrifice simply if females. Prose¬ 
lytes of the gate were not bound to observe circum¬ 
cision or the other Mosaic rites, but merely the 
seven Noaciuc Precepts (which see). These pro¬ 
selytes were not permitted like the others to worship 
in the same court, of the temple with the Jews, but 
could only enter the court of the Gentiles, neither 
were they allowed to dwell in Jerusalem. They 
were much more numerous in all parts of the Roman 
Empire than the other proselytes, and were more 
easily persuaded to embrace Christianity. 

PROSERPINA. See Persephone. 

PROSES, hymns in the Roman Catholic Church, 
which are sung after the Gradual or Introifo, and 
ant characterized by an absence of all attention to 
the law of measure and quantity. To this class 
Ixilongs the dahat malar. The use of proses was 
introduced,, according to Dr. Burney, in tho latter 
end of the ninth century. 

PltOSBlJClLE, oratories or places of prayer 
among the ancient Jews. They were generally 
mere enclosures, in some retired spot, open above, 
and frequently shaded with trees. If connected 
with cities, as in the case of the oratory of Philip¬ 
pi, Acts xvi. 13, they wore often situated by a 
river side, or on the sea-shore. “ Questions have 
been raised,” says the late Dr. Macfarlan of Ren¬ 
frew, “ as to the origin of these, and their being 
or not lieiug the same with the synagogue. Philo 
and Josephus certainly speak of them and the syna¬ 
gogues as if they were substantially one. The for¬ 
mer expressly declares that they were places of 
instruction. ‘ The places dedicated to devotion,’ says 
ho, ' and which are commonly called proseuohm, 
what are they but schools in which prudence, forti¬ 
tude, temperance, righteousness, piety, holiness, and 
every virtue are taught,—every thing necessary for 
tiie discharge of duty, whether human or divine.' 
As the writer's observations were chiefly confined to 
the Jews of Alexandria and other parte of Egypt, 
this description will chiefly apply to these. But 
there is no doubt, on the other Innd, that where 
synagogues existed, and especially in Judea, they 
did, to some extent, differ. And we are, therefore, 
very much disposed to concur in the opinion, that 
the oratory waa substantially and in effect a syna¬ 
gogue. But the latter was the more perfect form, 
and required, for ha erectiqp and support, special 
means. There was in every synagogue a local 
court, deriving its authority, at least in Judea, from 
Sanhedrim; and there were office-bearers to be 
maintaiiied; whereat, in the oratory, there does not 
srem to have been any very fixed or necessary form 


of procedure. These might, for ought that appears, 
have been ail or substantially all which belonged to j 
tlie synagogue, or it might be iittie more than what 
we would call a prayer-meeting. And hence, per¬ 
haps, the reason of the prevalence of the one—the ; 
synagogue—in Judea, and of the other, in Egypt 
mid other'countries not. subject to Jewish laws.” 

It is highly pro)table that proteueha existed long 
before synagogues, '‘it is remarkable,” continues 
Dr. Macfarlan, '* that the otily places where Daniel 
is Mid to have been favoured with visions, during the 
day, were by the sides of rivers, (viii, 2—lfi; also 
i. 4, xii. 6—7, and ix. 21,) tho very places whore j 
oratories were wont to be. lisekiel also received j 
his commission by one of tho rivers of Babylon, and ' 
when 'among the captives’ of Israel, (lieok. i. 1.) j 
And lie afterwards mentions his having received { 
visions in tho same circumstances, (iii. 15,16.) And I 
Ezra also, when leading back Israel to the land of j 
their fathers, proclaimed and observed a fast with I 
them by the Way; and as if to keep tip the same tender . 
associations, he assembled them by the river Aliava, 
where they remained throe days, (Ezra viii. 16—32.) 
But tlie very finest illustration which occurs is that 
contained in the hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm 
—' By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. We 
hanged our harps upon tho willows iu the midst 
thereof. For there they that carried us away cap¬ 
tive required of us a song; and they that wasted us, 
required of us mirth, saying, Sing um one of the songs 
of Zion,' 1—3. Tlie people of Israel were accus¬ 
tomed, in after-times, to make choice of the (sinks o I 
rivers for their oratories, and this point of agree¬ 
ment is one of the grounds on which we are proceed¬ 
ing. But it will hold equally good, whether the 
Israelitish captives followed, in this, the example ol 
their fathers, or whether, as is more probable, their 
circumstances in Babylon led to this choice. And 
it is not unlikely that this led to a similar choice in 
after-times, and particularly in foreign countries. 
The pour captives of Babylon had, perhaps, no other 
covering or even enclosure than the willows of the 
brook; and thus may they have been driven, when 
seeking to worship the God of their fathers, into 
tlie woody margins of Babylon's many rivers. And 
meeting in such places, as they had been accustomed 
to do in the oratories of their native land, it is not 
wonderful that many tender associations should lie 
renewed.” 0 

After tlie return of ihe Jews from the Babylonish i 
captivity, synagogue worship was much enlarged and ; 
improved, while oratories gradually diminished in j 
number and importance. Hence, in later times, ora¬ 
tories were chiefly found in countries beyond the 
land of Israel. Under the Roman government, syna¬ 
gogues were discountenanced, but oratories, or places 
of meeting for devotional exercises, were generally 
permitted ell over the empire. Dr. Latdner thinks j 
that the synagogue mentioned in Aou vi. 9, was I 
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really an oratory; and Jose plum speaks of a very of it, and to prohibit the other state* from attempting * 
large one in the city of Tiberias. But it was chiefly any further innovation in religion, particularly from 
in foreign parts that jeroaeucfue in later timee were abolishing the mass, before the meeting of a general : 
found. Josephus, in detailing the decree passed in council. The elector of Saxony, the Marquis ol ; 
favour of the Jew* at Halicarnassus, says, “ We Brandenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Dukes ot 
have decreed that ae many men and women of the Lunenburg, the Prince of Anhalt, together with the ; 
Jews, a* are willing so to do, may celebrate their deputies of fourteen imperial or free cities, entered a 
Sabbaths, and perform their holy offices according to solemn protest against thin decree as unjust and im- ' 

: the Jewish laws; and may make their proseuchie at pious. On that account they were distinguished by 
the sea-side according to the custom of their fore- the name of Protestants, an appellation which is ; 
j lathers.” Philo aiao speaks particularly of such now used in a much wider sense, to denote all those , 
j erection* in Egypt. numerous churches and sects which protest on prin- ■ 

i PROSPIIO'RA, or oblation in the eucharist, as ciple against the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of i 
j dispensed in the Greek Cl lurch. This loaf is made the Church of Rome. The Protestants in this ex- •; 
in a circular form, and is intended to represent the tensive signification of the term, include the Protest- ■ ’ 
pence which Judas received for betraying his Lord ant Lutheran Churches holding the Confession of ij 
and Master. Augsburg; the Protestant Churches holding the Gal- j! 

PROSTITUTION (Sacred). It is lamentable lie, Helvetic, and Relgic Confessions; the Pro- :■ 
to observe to what extent immorality and indecency testant Episcopal Churches holding the Thirty-Nine ! j 
i have characterised the religious rites of heathen na- Articles of the Church of England; the Protest- -i 
{ tions both in ancient and modem times. This pain- ant churches, most of them Presbyterian, adhering j j 
| ful feature can bo traced even among the Phoenicians, to the Westminster Confession, and the Congrega- | 

• Babylonians, and other people of remote antiquity, tionslist Churches to the Savoy Confession. Be 

! wiio were in the habit of erecting tents adjoining the sides these there are other bodies of Protestants, such 
| temples of their gods as residences for courtezans, as the Society of Friends, the Methodists, and the j 
I who were supposed to be pleasing to their deities. Socinians or Unitarians, which cannot be classed ;■ 
J Strabo states, that no fewer than 1,000 of these under any of the above-mentioned churches. \ 

j abandoned females were attached to the temple of PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH ;j 

! Aphrodite , in Corinth, ami considered as an indispen- OF AMERICA. See Episcopal (Protestant) ;i 
i sable part of the retinue of the goddess. A com- Church op America. ! 

I maud is given to the Israelites in Lev. xix. 29, which PROTESTANT METHODIST CHURCH 

• Bishop Patrick interprets of these religious prostl- OF AMERICA. See Methodist Protestant '| 

j lotions. The existence of companies of these wicked Church or America. j 

i persons in the sacred groves and high places'of the PROTESTORS, a name given to the uncompvo- , i 

j ancient Jews, may servo to account for the rendering misiug adherents of the Solemn League and Cove- j 
I which the Septuagint gives of the expression “ high nnnt in Scotland in the days of Charles II. See ' 

| places" in Exek. xvi. 39, by a term which in Greek de- Covenanters. I 

i notes a place of indecent resort. The Succoth-benoth , . PROTESTORS, a small body of ministers and j 

; literally 41 tabernacles of daughters," which the men laymen who protested against the union formed n 1 
i of Babylon are mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 30, as hav- 1820, between the Burgher and Autiburgher sections j 
i ing made, are prolmbly places of the same kind, of the Secession Church in Scotland, on the ground J 
I being haunts of wickedness. The abominable prac- that it did. not afford sufficient security for the main- 
| tics of combining immorality with the worship of tenance of the public cause of the Secession. Having 
' the gods appears to have continued down to the days refused to acquiesce in the union, they formed them- 
! of Constantine, as is evident from a [sassage in his selves into a separate denomination under the name 
1 life, written by Eusebius, where he mentions it in of the Associate (Antiburgher) Synod, commonly call- 
! connection with the temple of Venus at Aphaca on ed Protestor*. In 1827 they formed a union with 
I Mount Lifaunus. Sacred prostitution forms an essen- the Constitutional Associate Presbytery , thus const!- 
{ tial part of the religious worship paid to several of tuting the Associate Synod of Original Secedere. 

| the Hindu deities, more particularly to Shiva, under See Original Secedeks (Associate Stnod op). 
i different forme. See Linoa-Worship. PROTHESIS, a small altar in the Greek churches. 

PROTESTANTS, * name given to the adherents It studs on the left side of the grand altar, at the 
of the doctrines of the Reformation in the sixteenth door of the sanctuary. To this akar the deacon 
century, derived from the famous protest tendered at conveys the bread and wine, placing the patin on 
! the diet of Spires on the 19th April 1529. By the the yigiri side, ud the chalice on the left. Thee 
! appointment of the Emperor Charles V. a diet had both the priest ud the deacon make three profound 
; been assembled at that place, when a resolution was reverences before the prothesie. 
j passed enjoining those states of the empire, which PROTOPAPAS, the arch-priest in the Greek 

1 had hitherto obeyed the decree issued against Luther Church who studs on the left hand of the patriarch 
I at Worms in 1521, to persevere in the observation His dignity is entirely ecclesiastical; he administer 
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the holy increment to the patriarch at all high and 
olemn masses, and receive* it from him. He ia the 
heed ecclesiastical dignitary not only with respect to 
hie peculiar privileges, but to his right and title to 
precedence. 

PROTOPSALTES, tne chief singer or master of 
the choir in Greolt churches. 

PROTOSYNCELLUS, the Gear or assistant of 
a Greek patriarch, who generally resides along with 
him in his palace. 

PROVINCIAL SYNODS. See Synods (Pho- 

VINCIA1.). 

PROZYM1TES (Or. pro, for, and mmi, leaven), 
a name applied by the Latin Clmrcti in tho eleventh 
century to the adherents of the Greek Church, be¬ 
cause they contcndod for the use of leavened or com 
inon bread in the eucharist. See Azymitks, IIkkad 
Euchakistxc). 

PRYTANEIUM, the common house of an an¬ 
cient Greek city or state in which a sacred fire was 
kept constantly burning in honour of Vetta. It was 
.m appropriate building, where, in fhe'iiame of the 
city or state, the magistrates, known as tho Pry- 
lanes, brought suitable olfurings to the venerated 
goddess. The tire-service, observed in honour of 
V*«tn was distinguished by the name of Pryttmixti*. 
Tim temple, which was called Prytaneium, was of a 
round form, in order, as some have supposed, to 
represent the figure of the earth, and according 
to others, to represent the centre of the universe. 
Plutarch thus speaks on the subject: “It is also 
said that Numa built the temple of Vesta where the 
perpetual fire was to be kept, in an orbicular form, not 
intending to represent the figure of the earth, as if 
that was meant by Vesta, but tbe frame of the uni¬ 
verse, in the centre of which the Pythagoreans place 
the element of fire, and give it-the name of Vesta 
and Unity. The earth timy suppose not to be with¬ 
out motion, nor situated in the centre of the world, 
but to make its revolution round the sphofe of tire, 
being neither one of the moet valuable nor principal 
parts of the great machine. Plato, too, 3n*his old 
age, is reported to have been of the same opinion, 
assigning the earth a different situation from the 
centre, and leaving that as the place of honour, to a 
nobler element.” If the sacred lire in the Prytanei- 
un was accidentally extinguished, or even if it con¬ 
tinued bnrniug, the vestal virgins invariably renewed 
it every year on the kalends of Marclf, by collecting 
the solar rays in a concave vessel of brass. From 
tbe fire which was kept burning In tbe Prytaneium 
of tiie parent state, the sacred fire was supplied to 
each of its colonies or dependent states. Thucydides 
•states, that before the time of Theseus, a Prytaneium 
'■* was to be found in every city or state of'Atfica. 

The Prytaneium of Athens was originally built on 
' the Acropolis, but afterwards it stood near the agora 
f or forum ' ' 

? PSAUOST^E, the skigen, Mi order of the clergy 
... in the primitive Christian Church. They appear to 


have been instituted .about the beginning of the j 
fourth century, for tho purpose of regulating and : 
encouraging the ancient psalmody of the church ; 
They were generally called canonical singers, be 
cause their names were enrolled in the oauon or 
catalogue of the clergy; and bom a canon of the 
council of Lamlicea, we learn that they went up into 
the Anno (which see), and sung out of a book. The 
/Wm/sfoi were not net apart to their office by im¬ 
position of hands or solemn consecration, but simply 
; by the use of this form of words as it is in the canon 
of tiie fourth council of Carthage: “ Hoe that thou 
believe in thy heart what thou singest with thy 
mouth, and approve in thy works what thou believes) 
in thy heart." 

PSALMODY. See Mesne (Hacked). 

PSALTER, tho book in which tho Psalms are 
arranged for the service of the Church of England. 

PSATI1YIHANS. a party of Ariinu, who, in a 
council held A. D. itCO, maintained that the Hon was 
created out of nothing. 

PTOLOMAITES, a branch of the Vuftmliniam 
in the second century, who differed from Valentinus 
as to the number and nature of the jKouh. 

PUCCIAN1TES, tins follower* of one Pucci us, 
who published a work in 1592, dedicated to Pope 
Clement VI11., in which he taught, that through tho 
merits of the atonement of Christ imiti may lie saved 
with only natural religion without faith in the jmete 
liar doctrines of the gospel. 

PURGATORY, a place in which, according to the 
Romish Church, souls arfe purged by lira from carnal 
impurities after death before they are received into 
heaven. Tho word is derived from it Latin verb signi¬ 
fying to cleanse or purify, and the doetrino itself is 
thus defined in the creed of Pope Pius IV., “ I con¬ 
stantly hold that (here is a purgatory, and that the 
soul* therein contained are helped by the suffrages 
of the faithful." The council of Trent states the 
matter more fully, “ Since the Catholic Church, in¬ 
structed by the Holy Spirit from the Sacred Writ¬ 
ings, and the ancient traditions of the fathers, hath 
taught in holy councils, and lastly in this ecumeni¬ 
cal council, that there is a purgatory, and that the 
souls detained there are assisted by Die suffrages of 
tbe faithful, but especially by the acceptable sacrifice 
of the mass, this holy council commands ail bishops 
diligently to endeavour that the wholesome doctrine 
concerning purgatory delivered unto us by venerable , 
fathers and sacred councils be believed, held, taught, 
and every where preached by Chri*t‘s faithful." The 
belief of Romanist* is, that the souls of just men alone 
are admitted into, purgatory, that they may be 
cleansed front the remains of what are called venial 
sins. Accordingly, the Catechism of the council of 
Trent says, “ In the fire of purgatory tiie souls of 
just men are cleansed by a temporary punishment, 
in order to be admitted iuto their eternal country, 
into which nothing that defileth entereth." Qieselei 
asserts, that the doctrine of purgatory was first sug- 
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gestod by Augustine, the bishop ol lli}ij>o, toward* 
tbo close of the fourth century. But tit* opinion* 
of thl* eminent divine teem, on till* particuter *ub* 
*et, to have been vague and uncertain, and he throw* 
ont the notion a* a mere hypothetical speculation, 
that Are may, a* a temporary purification, be applied 
to some in tiie interval between death and the gen- 
pirI judgment. From the limitation and doubt with 
which Auguatino apeaka in repaid to purgatory, it 
aeem* plain that, in the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, no nucii doctrine wa* held to be a settled theo¬ 
logical dogma. Tt muat be admitted that several, 
both of the Grepk and Latin fathers, held the doc¬ 
trine of a middle state, in which the soul exists be- 
twcon death and the resurrection, and a similar 
doctrine was prevalent among the ancient heathens. 
Hut not until the days of Gregory the Orpat dnp* 
41 the existence of a purgatorial fire for certain light 
transgressions,” come to be stated as a formal article 
of faith. Its belief, however, obtained no general 
establishment for ago* after the pontificate of Gre¬ 
gory. The doctrine that papal indulgence extended 
over purgatory was first maintained by Alexander 
llalesius and Thomas Aquinas. The council of 
Florence decreed, in A. i>, 1439, tliat “tho souls of 
the righteous receive a perfect crown in heaven, so fnr 
as they are spirits; that those of sinners endure un¬ 
alterable punishment; and that those between tho 
two are in a place of tormont; but whether it be fire, 
or storm, or anything else, we do not dispute.” The 
general opinion of Uomish writers is, that the pun¬ 
ishment of purgatory is inflicted by material fire of 
tho same nature with our elementary fire, and this 
punishment is beiievnd to he a satisfaction to the 
justice of God. In short, the Romish doctrine of 
purgatory is, that it is a place, and not merely a 
state of suffering; that it is not merely a state of 
internal compunction or remorse, but a place in which 
is endured actual and outward suffering; that it is 
a prison; that in it there is a real fire; that souls 
there detained are tortured as well as cleanse), 
and that the souls of the pious only—truly penitent 
and justified sinners—enter that temporary but dread¬ 
ful abode. 

This Romish dogma is attempted to be support¬ 
ed by a variety of Scripture passages. The chief 
prop, however, upon which the advocate* of pur¬ 
gatorial punishment rely, ie a text in the Apocry¬ 
pha, 2 Mac. xii. 82—46, where we find an account 
of thp conduct of Judas Maccabeus, after his victory 
over Gorgias, the governor of Idumea. Besides, 
however, the book from which this text is takes 
being uninspired, and not even pretending to in¬ 
spiration, there is nothing in the text itself which 
can fairly be considered as favouring the existence 
of the Romish purgatory. Then are, however, sev¬ 
eral texts in the inspired Word of God, which are 
wont to be adduced in support of the doctrine of pur¬ 
gatorial fire. Dr. Biakeney quote* and comment* on- 
»a tome of the meet important as follows; (t.) Item. 


v. 26, 26, "Agree with thine adversary quickly 
whiles thou art in the way with him ; lest at any 
time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou M cast in¬ 
to prison. Verily I say unto thee. Thou shaft by no 
means come out thence, till thou hast paid the utter¬ 
most farthing.” 14 If this refer to spiritual matters 
at all, it proves that the sinner is a debtor to God— 
the creditor. lie is cast into prison till he pay the 
uttermost farthing,—which is for ever; because he 
has nothing to pay. The use of the word * till,* doe* 
not necessarily imply a definite or temporary con¬ 
finement ; for the I)ouay Bible, h its comment on 
Matth. i. 25, quotes various texts to show that it 
refers to 4 what is done, without any regard to the 
future.’ For instance, *1 am till you grow old. 
Who dare infer,' any* the Douay Bible, 4 that God 
should then cease to be ?' 

44 Besides, the Romanist cannot consistently prove 
Anything by this passage, for tho fathers disagree in 
their views of it. Where is the 4 unanimous con- 4 
sent' of the fathers ? Where the infallible sense of 
tlte church ? 

44 4 2. And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoevet 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for¬ 
given him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come.’ (Matth. xii. 32.) 

44 The parallel passages, however, in Mark iii. 29, 
and Luke xii. 10, show that the expression, 4 neither 
in this world, nor the world to come,’ in Matthew, is 
| a strong mode of stating the truth, that he Iiath 
| never forgiveness. But again, if, according to hia 
passage, sins are forgiven in puTgatoiy, how, accord¬ 
ing to Matth. v. 26, 26, ia tha uttermost farthing 
paid ? If the debt be paid, it cannot be forgiven. 

44 4 Every man’s work shall be made manifest; for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed 
by fire; and the fire shall tiy every man’s work of 
what sort it is.' 

44 4 If any man’s work abide which he hath built 
thereupon, he shell receive a reward.’ 

44 4 If any man'* work shall be burnt, he shall suf¬ 
fer loss: but hq himself shall be saved; yet so as ty 
fire.' (I Cor. iii. 13,14,15.) 

44 1. This text cannot refer to puigatory. The fire 
spoken of, tries; puigatory purifies. 2. It is said 
that 4 every man’s work shall be tried,’ (ver. 18.) It 
tliis referred td purgatory, it would prove that every 
man must go there, which i* not the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, else stunts might be in purgatory 
even when invoked. 8. The apostle refers alone to 
the work of ministers as builders of the Lord's visi¬ 
ble temple, (verses 5, 9,10,) not to the work of 
Christian* hi general. • 4. ’Che fire of tribulation, and, 
the fiery ordeal of judgment at test, (2 Thee*, i. 7,8,) 
shall prove whether minister* have built upon the, 

| foundation, either wood,' bay, and stubb i e -e nb e ; - 
Seven; or gold, silver, and precious stone* brill 1 
! van. 5, If the minister’s work abide, he aha! 
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receive * rewan],' the joy and crown of rejoicing.’ 
If not, ha shall suffer loss in much of his anticipated 
ioy, though he himself shall be saved. * 6. The fa¬ 
thers are disagreed on thia passage. Where is ‘ their 
unanimous consent?' Wliere is the infallible sense 
of the church ? 

. <• ‘ For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, ihe 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to Owl, 
being put to death in the ilesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit 

otjjy w hich also be went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison?' 

“ 1 Which sometime were disobedient, when once 
the long suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark waa a preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water.’ (1 Pet. iii. Its, 
19,20.) 

“ 1. This can have no reference to the supposed 
prison of purgatory. Those who are guilty of mor¬ 
tal sin, do not go to purgatory. But those to whom 
Noah preached, were guilty of mortal sin, for they 
were incredulous, according to the Douay version of 
the passage; therefore they did not go to purgatory. 
2. Christ preached by the Holy Bpirit to the antedi¬ 
luvians, • Quickened by the Spirit, by which also he 
went and preached,’Ac. This implies that He did 
not preach in person. 3. He preached by the Bpirit 
in Noah, who is therefore called 1 a preacher of right¬ 
eousness.’ 4. The prison must mean either tlie 
prison of sin in which they were confined when alive, 
or the prison of hell, in which, being incredulous, the 
antediluvians were when Peter wrote. These texts 
alleged in favour of purgatory, are so little to the 
point, that some Roman Catholics endeavour to 
prove the dogma by the authority of the Church 
alouc.” 

Considerable doubts are entertained by Romish 
writers aB to the actual site of purgatory, but the 
prevailing opinion is that of Dens, that it is under 
the earth and adjoining to hell. Out oi the doctrine 
of purgatorial torment arises the practice of praying 
for the dead, and that of the sacrifice of the mass as 
available both for the living and the dead. Hence 
also tiio doctrine of IiululgeuctM, whi£h the Pope 
claims the power of dispensing, in order to mitigate 
the pains of purgatory. 

The doctrine of purgatory, which forms so promi¬ 
nent an article of the Tridentiue creed, was condemned 
by the second council of Constantinople, and is re¬ 
jected by the Eastern Church; although it is a well- 
known fact, that the Greeks pray for the dead. The 
Abyasinian church has no distinct idea of a separate 
purgatory, but it teaches that almost all men go to 
hell at death, and that from time to time $e jrch- 
angel Michael descends into (he place of torment to 
rescue some of the coals confined there and to trans¬ 
fer them to paradise, either for the sake of some 
good works they have done while on earth, or for the 
prayer*, good works, and especially feltings of their 
relatives and the priests. Tbs doctrine of purgatory 


is not acknowledged by name lit tlie Armenian 
church, but it is substantially held, prayers and 
masses being said continually for the dead. The* 
prayers are frequently said and incense burned ovnt 
the grave* of tho deceased, particularly on Saturday 
evening, which is the special season for remembering 
the dead in prayers ami alms. Mass is said among 
the Armenians for the souls of the departed on the 
day of burial, on the seventh, the fifteenth, and tlie 
fortieth days, and at ihe end of the first year. Aims 
are also given by the surviving relatives to tile poor 
in the name of the deceased person, in the hope that 
the merit of it will be put down to iheir account. 
See Romk (CueReu or). 

PURANAS, sacred poems of the Hindus, eighteen 
in iiumbcr, believed to have been wriiton by the 
divine sage, Vyasa. These treat of cosmogony and 
chronology, of geography and astronomy, of the 
genealogies and exploits of gods, demigods and 
heroes, of virtue and good works, of the nature ot 
tlie soul and the means of final omaucipaiimi, The 
l'uranaa are embraced in the first of the four Up- 
ion/iM, and are chicily valued bv tlie worshippers ot 
Visit tiu. 

PURIFICATION. See I.ubtuation. 

1’1,'JtlM, a feast of the Jews, introduced by Moi 
decai, to commemorate the icmaikahle deliverance 
of that people from the cruel plot of Hainan. This 
festival, which was celebrated on ilie 14th or lf>th day 
of Adar, the last mouth of the ecclesiastical yeur, 
derived its name of Purim or lotK from llm circum¬ 
stance that Hainan had ascertained by lot the day on 
which the Jews were to be destroyed. In ancient 
times tlie Jews were accustomed to erect crosses on 
this day on their houses, from a tradition that Hitman 
was crucified, not hanged, hut these were afterwards 
interdicted, and arc no longer in use. Poring the 
festival of J'urim, which is observed to this day, 
the book of Esther is soiemly read in tho syna¬ 
gogue; end whenever the name of Haitian occurs, 
ihe whole congregation clap their hands, stamp 
with their feet, and cry out, “Eel his name 
and memory he blotted out.” “The name ot 

the wicked shall rot.” It is also customary for 
the children to knock against the wall with little 
wooden hammers, as a token tliat they should en - 
deavour to destroy the whole seed of Amalek. 
Prayers for the deliverance of the Jewish nation 
are mingled with curses on Hainan and his 
wife, and blessings oil Morderai ami Emits* The 
season at which the festival of 1‘uriin occurs is a 
time of peculiar gaiety. Alms are gj ven to the poor; 
presents are sent to relations ami friends; their 
tables are loaded with the most luxurious viands; 
and they indulge largely in wine in mammy oi 
Esther's banquet, at which she succeeded in defeat¬ 
ing the designs of Hanian. 

PURITANS, a name given 1 6 a large party in rim 
reign of Queen Elisabeth, who complained that the 
Reformation in England wee left in an imperfect styte, 
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many abuses both in worship and discipline being still 
retained. It was not to lie expected from bis char¬ 
acter, that Henry VIIJ., though he rescued the king' 
dotn from the papal yoke, would proceed very far in 
reforming the religion of the country. His successor, 
however. Ivl ward VI., a young prince of earnest piety, 
was likely, had his valuable life been spared, to have 
carried out a real reform, which would have rendered 
| the Church of Kiigliind more simple iu her ritual and 
more strict in her discipline than she has ever had it in 
her power to Imj. The accession of Elizalieth, after the 
brief hut bloody reign of Alary, revived the hopes of 
those who had lieeu longing for a day of more com¬ 
plete reformation. But it soon became quite appa¬ 
rent that the queen, though opposed iu principle to 
popery, was resolved notwithstanding to retain as 
much show and pomp in religious matters as might 
la) possible. A meeting of convocation was held in 
the beginning of the year lf>IJ2, at which the proposal 
for a further reformation was seriously discussed. 
Six alterations in particular were suggested,—the 
abrogation of all holidays except Sabbaths and those 
relating to Christ,—that iu prayer the minister 
should turn his face to the people,—that the signing 
of the cross in baptism should be omitted,—tlmt the 
j sick and aged should not be compelled to kneel at the 
I communion,—that the partial use of the surplice 
j should In: sufficient, and that the use of organs should 
bo laid aside. By a majority of one, and that the 
proxy of an absent person, these proposed alterations 
i were rejected. 

From this time the court party and the reformers, 
as they may Ini termed, became more decidedly 
opposed to each ollinr. The difference iu their 
views is well described by Dr. Metheringtou in his 
‘History of the Westminster Assembly.' ‘•The 
i main question," says he, “ on which they were 
divided may he thus stated, whether it were lawful 
and expedient to retain iu the external aspect of 
religion a close resemblance to what had prevailed 
in the times of popery, or not ? The court divines 
J argued, that this process would lead the people more 
j easily to the reception of the real doctrinal changes, 
j when they saw outward appearances so little altered, 
so that this method seemed to be recommended by 
expediency. The reformers replied, that this tended 
to perpetuate in the people tlieir inclination to their 
former superstitious, led them to think theA was, 
i after all, little difference between the reformetSpmd 
the paftaWhurohes, and consequently, that if it made 
them quit popery the more readily at present, it 
I would leave them at least equally ready to return to 
i . it should An opportunity offer; and lor this reason 
1 i they thought, it best to leave as few traces of popery 
ji remaining as possible. It was urged by tho court 
- j party, that every sovereign had authority to correct 
, I all abuses of doctriue and worship within hie own 
: | dominions: this, they asserted, was the true training 
j' ef the act ol supremacy, and consequently the source 
■j of the reformat ion in England. The true reformers 


admitted the act of supremacy, in. the sense of the j 
queen's explanation given in the injunctions; but 
could not admit that the conscience and the religion 
of the whole nation was subject to the arbitrary dis¬ 
posal of tlte sovereign. The court party recognised 
the Church of Borne as a true church, though corrupt 
iu some points of doctrine and government; and this 
view it was thought necessary to muintain, for with 
out this* the English bishops could not trace their 
succession from the apostles. But the decided rs- 
formers affirmed the pope to be antichrist, and the 
Church of Borne to be no true church; nor would 
they risk the validity of their ordinations on the idea 
of a succession through such a channel. Neither 
party denied that the Bible was a perfect rule of 
faith; but the court party did not admit it to be a 
standard of church government and discipline, assert¬ 
ing that it had been left to the judgment of the civil 
magistrate in Christian countries, to accommodate the 
government of the church to the policy of the State. 

The reformers muiuiuiued the Scriptures to be the 
standard of church government and discipline, as well 
as doctrine; to tiio extent, at the very least, that no¬ 
thing should be imposed as necessary which was not 
expressly contained in, or derived from,them by neces¬ 
sary consequence; adding, tlmt if any discretionary 
power in minor matters were necessary, it must Ini 
vested, not in the civil magistrate, but iu thu spiritual 
office-bearers of tho church itself. The court reformers 
held tlmt the practice of the primitive church for the 
lour or live earliest centuries was a proper standard 
of chureh government and discipline, oven better 
suited to the dignity of a national establishment than 
the. times of the apostles; and that, therefore, no¬ 
thing more was needed than merely to remove the 
more modem innovations of popery. The true re¬ 
formers wished to keep close to the scripture model, 
and to admit neither office-bearers, ceremonies, nor 
ordinances, but such as were therein appointed or 
sanctioned. The court party affirmed, that things in 
their owv nature indifferent, such as rites, ceremonies, 
and vestments, might be appointed and made neces¬ 
sary by the 'Command of the civil magistrates; and 
that then it was the boundeu duty of ail subjects to 
obey. But the reformers maintained, that what 
Christ hail left indifferent, no human laws ought to 
make necessary; and besides, that such rites and 
ceremonies as % had been abused to idolatry, and 
tended to lead men back to popery and superstition, 
were no louger indifferent, but were to be rejected as 
unlawful. Finally, the court party held that there 
must be a standard of uniformity, which standard 
was the queen’s supremacy, and the laws of the 
land, Xh*> reformers regarded the Bible as the only 
standard, but thought* compliance waa due to the 
decrees of provincial and national synods, which 
might be approved and enforced by civil authority." 

From this contract between the opinions of the 
two parties it is plain that, though the use of the 
sacerdotal vestments formed the rallying point of the j 
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whole controversy, its foundation lay deeper titan 
any mere outward forms. Tint queen gave strict 
orders to the archbishop of Canterbury, Hint ^exact 
order and uniformity should be maintained in ail ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies. Nay, so determined was 
she that her royal will should lie obeyed, that she 
issued a proclamation requiring immediate uniformity 
in the vestments on pain of prohibition from prcaeli- 
j ing and deprivation from office. Matters were now 
j brought to a crisis by this decided step on the part 
oT the queen. Multitudes of godly ministers were 
ejected from their churches and forbidden to preach 
anywhere else. Hitherto they had sought reforma¬ 
tion within the church, but now their hopes from that 
quarter being wholly blasted, they came to the re¬ 
solution in 15GC, to form themselves into a body 
distinct from the Church of England, which they re¬ 
garded as only half reformed. 

Elizabeth was enraged that her royal mandate 
should havo been so signally set at nought. The 
suspended ministers took strong ground, and having 
separated from the church as by law 'established, 
they published a treatise in tiieir own vindication, 
boldly declaring that the imposition of mere human 
appointments, such as the wearing of particular vest¬ 
ments by the clergy, was a decided infringement on 
Christian liberty, which it was not only lawful hut a 
dqt.y to resist. In the face of persecution, and under 
threats of the royal displeasure, the Puritans, who, 
since the Act of Uniformity had been passed in 1562, 
were sometimes called Noneonfornmts , continued to 
hold their private meetings. Their first attempt to 
engage in public worship was rudely interrupted by the 
officers of justice, and under colour of law several were 
sent to prison and wore afterwards tried. The party, 
however, continued to increase, and so infected were 
the younger students at Cambridge with the Puritan 
doctrines, that the famous Thomas Cartwright, with 
800 more, threw off their surplices in one day within 
the wall* of one college. 

The religious condition of England at this time 
was truly deplorable. "The churchmen,” says 
Strype in his Life of Parker, “heaped up many 
I iieneiices upon themselves, and resided upon none, 
neglecting their cures; many of them alienated their 
lands, made unreasonable leases, and wastes of their 
woods; granted reversions and advowsons to their 
wives and children, or to others, for tiieir use. 
Churches ran greatly into dilapidations and decays; 
and were kept nasty and filthy, and indecent for 
God's worship. Among the laity there was little 
devotion. The Lord’# day was greatly profaned, 
and little observed. The common prayers were not 
frequented. Some lived without Any service of God 
at all. Many were mere heanhens and atheists* The 
queen's own court was an harbour for epicures and 
atheists, and a kind of lawless place, because it stood 
tn no parish. Which things made good men fear 
aome sad judgments impending over the nation.” 

To provide a remedy for the ignorance and ineffi- 
.. ■ ■ . - . 
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ciency of the clergy, associations were established in 
different dioceses for the purpose of conducting “ pro¬ 
phesying*," as they were called, or private exposi¬ 
tions of difficult passages of Scripture. These meet¬ 
ings, however, excited the jealousy of the queen, who 
issued an order for their suppression. The parlia¬ 
ment seemed to Iks somewhat disposed to mitigate 
the sufferings of the Puritans, and in 1672 two bills 
were passed having that object in view. Encour¬ 
aged by this movement in their favour, they prepared 
a full statement of their griovanees, under the title 
of an ‘ Admonition to the Parliament,' mid in this 
document, which is understood to have been the pro¬ 
duction of Cartwright, the parliament was urged to 
reform tho churches. Instead of obtaining redress, 
several of the leading Puritans were imprisoned and 
treated with great severity. The decided opposition 
which the queen had manifested to all reform in the 
church, led the Puritans to surrender all hope of any 
legislative act in favour of their views, and botng 
most of them Presbyterians in principle, those o( 
them resident in London and its neighbourhood 
formed themselves into a presbytery, and although 
the step thus taken called forth from the queen an¬ 
other proclamation enforcing uniformity, other pres¬ 
byteries were formed in neighbouring counties. 

The Puritans wore now effectually separated from 
the Church of England, and were organized un¬ 
der a different form of church polity, lint the inde¬ 
pendent altitude which they had thus assumed 
rendered them only the more obnoxious to the queen 
ami the High Church party. Strong measures were 
adopted, accordingly, to discourage them and destroy 
tiieir influence; many of them being silenced, im¬ 
prisoned, banished, and otherwise oppressed. In 
1580,a» act of parliament was passed prohibiting 
(he publication of such books or pamphlets ns assail¬ 
ed the opinions of the prelates and defended those ot 
the Puritans. This was followed in the same session 
by another act authorizing tho infliction of heavy 
tines and imprisonment upon those who absented 
themselves from “church, chapel, or other place 
where common prayer is said accoiding to tho Act 
of Uniformity.” 

The effect of these harsh and rigorous enactments 
was to render the Puritans (wilder and more deter¬ 
mined. No longer limiting tiieir complaints against 
the Established Church to some of her outward rites 
and ceremonies, some of them even went so far m 
to renounce her communion, and to declass Iter as 
scarcely entitled to the (mine of a Christian Church. 
One of the leaders of this extreme section of the 
Puritan party was Robert Brown, who is thought to 
have been the founder of the Indepeudeut or Congre 
gational churches in England. (Bee BeownibTB.j 
T'he greater number of the Puritans, however, were 
either Presbyterians, or still retained their connec¬ 
tion with the Church of England. But In all cir- | 
cumstances they were the object* of the most bit¬ 
ter and unrelenting fiortility on the part of Eliza- 
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both. The tide of persecution ran high and strong. 
In vain did the 11 ou.it> of f luminous attempt to throw 
the shield of their protection over the poor oppressed 
Puritans; the queen was inexorable, and her faithful 
parliament was compelled to yield. 

In this state of matters all hope of a legislative 
remedy was abandoned, and the Puritan ministers set 
themselves to devise plans for their own usefulness 
and efficiency as Christian teachers. A Book of 
Discipline was prepared for their direction in their 
pastoral work; and this document was subscribed by 
upwards of 500 of the most devoted ministers in 
England. Thu High Church party now took a bold 
step in advance. Dr. Bancroft, in a sermon which 
he preached at Paul's Cross on the 12th of Jamuiry 
1588, maintained the divine right of bishops, thus 
exposing the Puritans to the charge of heresy. The 
promulgation of a doctrine so novel and stai'tliug, 
excited the utmost commotion throughout all Eng¬ 
land. Many of the moderate supporters of Episco¬ 
pacy were not prepared to coincide in the extreme 
view which l)r. Bancroft had taken, and the friends 
of royal supremacy were alarmed lest the propaga¬ 
tion of such opinions might lead to mi infringement 
of the queen's prerogative as head of the Church of 
Ragland. The Puritans, on the other hand, were for 
a considerable timo disposed to treat the wholo mat¬ 
ter with ridicule, and, accordingly, the famous Martin 
Mar-I’relato Tracts wore issued at this time, charac¬ 
terised by the most pungent wit and caustic satire 
levelled against the bishops and their supporters. 
There anonymous pamphlets were uireulated in great 
numbers throughout the country, and read with the 
utmost avidity by all classes of the people. The 
authors of these clever though coarse productions, 
were never discovered, and their damaging effect up¬ 
on tho High Church party was only arrested by the 
seizure of the printing-press from which they had 
boon thrown off. 

But tho evil which Bancroft wrought was not limit¬ 
ed to the extravagant assertion of tho divine right of 
Episcopacy; ho persecuted the Puritans with such 
relentless fury, that in one year 300 ministers were 
silonced, excommunicated, imprisoned, or compelled 
to leave tho country. An act was passed for the 
suppression of conventicles on pain of perpetual 
banishment. In short, throughout tho whole reign 
of Elisabeth the Puritans wore assailed with the most 
cruel persecution in almost every conceivable form. 
At length, as the life of the despotic queen ap- 
proachedTts close, the hopes of the oppressed and 
down trodden party began to revive. The throne, 
wheu vacant, waa likely to bo filled by James VI. of 
Scotland, whose education in a Presbyterian conn- 
try, as well as his avowed preference for a Presby¬ 
terian Church, were likely to predispose him to 
favour their views. At length, on the 24th of March 
1603, Queen Elizabeth died, and the Scottish king 
was proclaimed sovereign of England. The Puri¬ 
tans lost no time iu taking steps to call the atten ¬ 


tion of the new king to the heavy grievances un i 
der which they had long laboured. Accordingly, at 
James was travelling southwards to take posses- j 
sion of the English throne, a document, commonly i 
known by the name of the Millenary Petition, was i 
put into bis hands, in the preamble of which the j 
petitioners declared—and lienee the uame—“That | 
they, to the number of more than a t/nnuaml minis 
tern, groaned under the burden of human rites and 
ceremonies, and cast themselves at bis majesty's 
feet for relief.” This petition was signed by 7flW 
ministers, which was probably about one half of 
the Puritan ministers in England. As was to 
have been expected, the l’relatic party also assail¬ 
ed the royal ear with plausible statements of their 
High Church views. James professed to have a 
peculiar skill in theological debate, and by way of 
appearing to be impartial, he arranged a public dis¬ 
cussion of the contested points to take place in his 
presence on no appointed day. This is well known 
as the Hampton Court Coiifirence, which ended ,n 
convincing the Puritans that they wore utterly mis¬ 
taken iu looking for protection, not to speak of 
favour, from tho new monarch, who had evidently 
become a sudden convert from Presbytery to Epis¬ 
copacy, and that too of the strongest mid most High 
Church character. 

James had no sooner ascended the throne of Eng 
laud than he began to manifest a disposition to lx- 
still moro tyraiinieul and despotic than e\en Eliza 
belli herself had been. The high commission which 
had long been an engine of the most cruel oppression 
against the Puritans was continued; subscription to 
canons and articles was enforced with the utmost 
rigour, and those ministers who refused to subscribe 
wore silenced or deposed. Thus insulted and op¬ 
pressed, both by tho government and the dominant 
party in the church, the Puritans felt it to be im¬ 
portant that their true principles should be thoroughly 
understood by the people. With this view a trea¬ 
tise was published, entitled 'English Puritanism, 
which afforded a full and impartial statement of their 
peculiar opinions. 

The extent to which James was disposed to push 
the royai prerogative whs well fitted to awaken 
alarm both in the parliament and the people. 
Both civil and religious liberty were evidently in 
danger, and parliament prepared to interfere and 
to demand redrdta of grievances which liad now be¬ 
come intolerable. “ But the king,” says Dr. Iiether- 
ington, “met all their remonstrances Mid peti¬ 
tions for redress with the roost lofty assertions of 
his royal prerogative, in the exercise of which he 
hekTtumseif to be ; accountable to God alone, affirm¬ 
ing it»to he sedition in ^a subject to dispute what a 
king might do in the height of hie power. The par¬ 
liament repeated the assertion of their own rights, 
accused the high commission of illegal and tyranni¬ 
cal conduct, and advocated a more mild and merciful 
course of procedure towards the Puritans. Offended 
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with the awakening spirit of freedom thus displayed, 
the king, by the advice of Bancroft, dissolved the 
parliament, resolved to govern, if jmssiUe, without 
parliaments in future. This arbitrary conduct on 
the part of James aroused, in the mind of England, 
a deep and vigilant jealousy with regard to their sov¬ 
ereign's intentions, which rested not till, in the reign 
of his eon, it broke forth in its strength, and over¬ 
threw the monarchy." 

Deprived of all hope of redress, numbers of the 
Puritans tied to the Continent, and some of them 
having thore bocome imbued with the principles of 
Independency, returned to introduce that system of 
church polity into England. Thus arose a body of 
Christians, which ere long assumed a prominent place 
both in the religious and political history of the king* 
dom. The king, though a professed religionist, was 
still more a politician, and so completely was the 
former character merged in the bitter, that he had 
come to rank all as Puritans who dared to limit the 
royal prerogative or to uphold the rights and liberties 
of the people as established hv law and the constitution 

j of the country. And to the maintenance of despotism 
in the state he added also the fostering of unsound 
theology in the church, avowing his hostility to the 
Calviuistic views in which he had been reared in 
Scotland, and bestowing his favours upon those of 
tlie English clergy who were beginning to teach 
Amlinian sentiments. The condition of the country, 
both in a political and religious aspect, was every 
day becoming more deplorable, and matters were fast 
ripening for a great national convulsion, when the 
death of James in 1625, and the accession of his son 
Charles I., arrested the revolutionary tendencies 
for a time. Additional cruelties, however, were 
inflicted upon the Puritans under the new reign; 
fresh ceremonies of a thoroughly Romish char¬ 
acter were introduced by Laud with the royal sanc¬ 
tion; and in consequence, numbers who refused 
to conform were obliged to seek refuge ’in other 
countries. A few years tiefore the new reign had 
commenced, a body of Puritans, unable longer to 
endure the persecution to which they were exposed, 
had embarked as exiles, seeking a new home on the 
western shores of the Atlantic, and had fonned n 
settlement in New England, destined to be the 
foundation of a new empire. This colony of the 
pilgrim fathers received vast accessions tu conse¬ 
quence of the arbitrary measures of Laud. An 
association for promoting emigration to New Eng¬ 
land was fonned on a large scale. Men of rank and 
influence, and q acted Puritan ministers of high stand¬ 
ing, encouraged the scheme, and a grant of land from 
the government waa applied for. I The government 
was not opposed to the desigp, and a patent wA ob¬ 
tained for the govwmnent and company of Mum 
ehnsetta Bay. Emigrants to the number of 200 set 
sail, and Janding at Salem in 1629, established a new 
colony than. Neat year 1,500 left the shores of 
En g l and , including many both of wealth and educa- 

---- „ .. -- 


tiun. The deeire for emigration on the part of the 
oppressed Puritans continued to gather strength, and 
year after year large numbers of them proceeded to 
New England. Neale alleges, that had not the civil 
power interfered to check the rage for emigration, in 
a few years one-fourth part of the property of the 
kingdom would liave been taken to America. But 
the government became alarmed, and a proclamation 
was issued, “ to restrain the disorderly transporting 
of his majesty's subjects, lie cause of the many idle 
and refractory humours, whose only or principal end 
is to live beyond the reach of authority." Next day 
an order appeared to “ stay eight ships now in the 
river of Thames prepared to go for Now England,” 
and the passengers, among whom was Oliver Crom¬ 
well, were obliged to disembark. Notwithstanding 
the check thus given to emigration, it is calculated 
that during twelve years the emigrants amounted 
to no less than 21,000 persons, 

'I'he tyrannical conduct of Charles and his millions, 
both in the government and the church, soon pre¬ 
cipitated the country into all the horrors of a civil 
war, which ended in the death of the king by the 
axe uf the executioner, and in the establishment ot 
the commonwealth under the protectorate of Crom¬ 
well. By the Act of Sept cm her 10th, 1642, it was 
declared that prelacy should be abolished in Eng 
land, from and after the 5tl\ of Novcntlier 1643, and 
it was resolved to summon together an assembly ol 
divines in order to complete the necessary reforma¬ 
tion. In the meantime various enactments wore j 
passed for the suppression of some of the most j 
crying evils, and for affording some support to those 1 
Puritan ministers who had been ejected in former 
times for non-conformity, or had recently suffered 
from the ravages of the king’s army. For nine 
months after the passing of the Act for the abolition of 
prelacy, there was no fixed and legalised form of 
church government in England at all. Even Charles 
had consented to the removal of the bishops from 
the House of Lords; and thnngh he had not sanc¬ 
tioned the abolition of the hierarchy, yet a large 
party regarded the measure as called for iu the 
circumstances of the country. In this state of mat* 
ters the Westminster Assembly of Divines was con¬ 
vened, consisting largely of Puritan divines, who 
had gradually become attached to Presbyterian¬ 
ism. The Independent or Congregational party in 
the Assembly, however, though few in point of 
number, yet had sufficient influence to pgypnt pres¬ 
bytery from being established in England. Through¬ 
out the days of the Common wealth Puritanism 
existed in the form chiefly of Independency. On 
the 25th of December 1655, Cromwell issued a pro 
dentation that thenceforth no minister of the Church 
of England should dare to preach, administer the 
sacraments, or teach schools, on pain of imprison¬ 
ment or exile. After the Restoration of Charles 11. 
in 1662, the name of Puritan was changed into that 
of Scm-Confamitlt, wuich comprehended all whe 
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refused to observe the rites and subscribe to the 
doctrines of the Church of England in obedience to 
the Act of Uniformity. Iiy this act nearly 2,000 
ministers of the Church of England were ejected 
from their charges and thrown into the ranks of the 
Non-Conformists. 

PUSKYITKS. See Anglo-Catholics. 

I’UTO, an island famous in the annals of Bud- 
hisin in China. For a thousand years it has been 
| devoted to the religious rites and services of the Bud- 
I lusts iii that country. It is one of the most easterly 
Clauds of the Clinsan archipelago, nod is about 70 
miles from the mainland near Ningpo. It is about 
| five miles long, and from ono to two broad. Here 
Chinese Budhisui may be seen in perfection, its rites 
licing carefully practised in the great temple. Long 
before daylight some of the priests rise to matins 
and strike the hells and drums to rouse the gods 
from sleep. Again in the forenoon they are at their 
devotions; and in the afternoon, sometime before suit- 
! set, they are summoned to vespers. At nine o'clock 
at night some of them repeat the ceremony of the 
morning. Besides this there arc severnl services 
performed to order for the special benefit of some 
individual for which they are paid. 

PYANF.l’SlA, a festival in honour of Apollo, 
celebrated among the auuiunt Greuks every year nt 
i Athens. It is said to have been first instituted by 
Theseus, and intended to be a feast of rejoicing at 
the completion of harvest, lienee, in the proces¬ 
sion which took place on the occasion, an olive- 
branch, wrapped in wool and ladon with the fruits of 
the harvest, was carried along by a boy amid strains 
of joyful music. The procession marched to the 
temple of Ajmlh, at the entrance of which the olive- 
| branch was planted. Some have alleged that at this 
j festival every Athenian planted an olive-branch in 
! front of his house, and ullowcd it to remain there 
I till the next festival, when a new one was substituted 
j in its place. 

i PYBA, the funeral pile of wood among the ati- 
; cieut Greeks on which dead bodies wore often 
! burned. Tire body was laid on the top, aud in the 
i heroic ages it was customary to burn along with the 
! corpse, animals and even captives or slaves. Oils 
and perfumes were also thrown upon the fire. When 
the body was consumed and the pyre was burnt 
i down, the fire was extinguished by throwing wine 
upon it, and the frionds collected the bones, which 
they we s h ell with wine and oil, and placed in urns. 

PYRJEl’TM, a fire-temple among the ancumt Per¬ 
sians. It was simply an enclosure, in the centre of 
which was placed the sacred fire, and the pyrarnm 
was so constructed that the solar rays could not fall 
directly upon the sacred fire which it contained. 

: The first pyrseum was built by Zoroaster at Balk in 
; Persia; and thence the sacred fire was conveyed to 
: other fire-temples both in Persia and in India.' See 
j Pa rates, Persians (Religion or the Ancient), 
j PYRAMIDS, immense masses of building k 


; 

Egypt; the earliest by many centuries of all exist 
ing monuments. They are situated near Cairo, is j 
the middle between the upper and the lower coun- ] 
try. The age of these giant structures has been a j j 
frequent subject of discussion among iho learned. ;l 
Some have conjectured them to be of antediluvian : 
origin. At all events they were regarded 2,500 , 
years ago as monuments of antiquity. The largest < 
and the most important are the pyramids of Gizcli 
These are three in number, of vast size, having sev 
oral other smaller ones immediately adjoining them. , 
The probable uses of these buildings have given rise to 1 j 
numberless dissertations, and yet the problem is still j 
unsolved. Sometimes they have been imagined to ! 
l>e vast repositories for hidden treasures, at otliet - 
times as magnificent fire-temples or astronomical i 
observatories. Herodotus, however, regards them | 
as nothing more than sepulchral monuments reared j 
by the pride, and vanity, and superstition of tyrant 
monarchs. After all the learned labour and research j 
which have been expended upon the subject, the | 
almost universal opinion is- identical with that ot 
the Grecian historian. “They arc probably," says 
Professor Robinson, “the earliest as well as the 
loftiest mid most vast of nil existing works of man 
upon the face of the earth; and there Beems now 
little room to doubt that they were erected chiefly, ' | 
if not solely, as the sepulchres of kings." In this j 
view of the matter we find a very ingenious account 
of the process of construction of the groat pyramid j 
in Gliddon’s ‘ Discourses on Egyptian Aruliasology: ' 

" When a king began his reign, one of the first things 
he did was to level the surface of the rock for the •! 
base of tlio pyramid which was to cover his tomb, and 
excavate a chamber underground for the reception o( , 1 
the body, with a passage communicating with the j 
surface. That being done, lie built a course of ina- i ] 
sonry over it, corresponding iri size with the excava , j 
tion. If the king died during the year, a small | 
pyramid was thus formed; if he continued to live a j 
second, a second course was added, and so on for 
every future year, from which it is evident that the 
size of the pyramid was necessarily proportioned to 
the length oft he king's reign. On his death a finish 
was put to the work by filling up the augles of the - 
masonry with smaller stones, and then plqping ob¬ 
long blocks oue upon another, so as to form steps 
from the base to the apex ; alter which, beginning at 
the top and working downwards, these stones were 
bevelled off at the corners, so ns to give the pyramid 
a smooth surface, and leave it a perfect triangle. It 
was a misconception of this process which occa¬ 
sioned a laugh at Herodotus for saying the pyramids 
were finished frotft the top downwards, but this was j 
actwfilj the case. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the masonry, for by this skilful contrivance each ' 
atone of the casing capped the next so as to leave no 
vertical joints, thus combining yearly increase with¬ 
out alteration In form, and perfect durability when 
completed. 1 observed that the interior of the great 
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pyramid U one solid maw of masonry. Thin is not., 
however, exactly the eaae. There are within it a 
hall, two chambers—called the king's and the qneen’e 
chamber—* hole, supposed to have been a well, and 
two air passages, to give ventilation; but these do 
not form together one-tixtoen-hunriredtli part of the 
entire area, the rest being perfectly solid." Dr. 
Duff also, a* the result of a personal examination 
of tile pyramids, says, “ What then are those huge 
structures? Standing where we now do, the ques¬ 
tion seems scarcely to admit of reasoning at all. 
There is an intense feeling, and we cannot help it. 
Tltere is, in spite of ourselves, aii overwhelming sen¬ 
sation, that they are sepulchral monuments, and 
notliiugmore. Wherever we turn, wliat do our eyes 
behold? Close to the very base of these mighty 
fabrics, and around them for miles in all directions, 
are numberless subterranean excavations, pits, or 
catacombs, in which have been discovered sarcophagi 
Mid piles of the embalmed dead. Around them, 
in all directions, are numberless supernal edifices, 
mounds, or tumuli, in which, when 0 |iened, have 
been found bones, and fragments of wooden cases, 
and bandaged mummies. And in any of the pyra¬ 
mids which have been explored, what lias ever yet 
been found except some vaulted chambers, a sarco¬ 
phagus, and a few mouldering bones ? -Altogether, 
it seems utterly impossible to stand here, surrounded 
by such an endless variety of indisputable memo¬ 
rials of the dead,—differing not less in size tlian in 
form and structure,—without being rosistlessly im¬ 
pressed with the conviction lliat we are really stand¬ 
ing in the centre of a vast Necropolis, or city of the 
dead—as resistiessly impressed with tiiat conviction, I 


as if enoompatsed l>y the monuments of the largest 
churchyard in Christendom; and that these tower¬ 
ing pyramidal pitas are only the most gigantic of 
ten thousand clustering mausoleums.” 

PYRRHONJStS. BeeBcWM-ice. 
PYTHAGOREANS.' See Itauc School 

PYTHIA, die priestess of Apollo at Delphi, who 
gave forth .the oracular responses of the god. At 
iirst there was only one l*ythia, but afterwards there 
were always two who alternately took their seat 
upon die tripod. 

PYTHIAN GAMES, one of (he four groat national 
festivals of the Greeks. They wero celebrated on a 
plain in the neighbourhood of Dulpiii in honour of 
Apollo, Artemi *, and Leto. On one occasion they 
wero held at Athens. It lias been said that they 
originated in a music* 1 contest, which consisted in 
singing a hymn in honour of Apollo with an accom¬ 
paniment on the t iiliara. Afterwards chariot-races, 
and also foot-races, were introduced, as forming part 
of the games. At one time they were celebrated at 
the end of every eighth year, but in the forty-eighth 
Olympiad they liegau to Imj held at die end of every 
fourth year. It was probably In spring that the 
celebration took place, and it lasted for several days. 
They appear to have been regularly observed down 
to the end of the fourth century. lesser Pythian 
games were celebrated in many other places where the 
worship of Apollo was introduced. Hoc Gamer. 

PYT111U8, a suniamo of Apollo, derived from 
Pytho, the ancient name of Delphi, where lie had 
his most famous oracle. 

PYX, the box or shrine in which the Romanists 
I keep the host or consecrated wafer. 
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QUADRAGESIMA (Lat. fortieth), a name for¬ 
merly given to the first Sunday in Lent, from the 
fact of its being forty days before Easter. 

QUADRIFRONS, a surname of the Roman god 
Janus, who was sometimes represented with four 
foreheod*,which probably symbolized the four sea- 
sons of the r eof. 

QUAKERS. Sea Friends (Society or). 

4 J ANWO N, a Japanese deity. See Canon. 

QUARTERS (Gods or the FQr), Chinese dei- 
ties who preside over the north, eon th, east, ifestp and 
oentnu Tkeyare mot* dreaded fay the people than any 
tfiwgodi,MiingqH«p4t( exercise control over 
peefl taw tial d is ea s e s, Themostcostly ofaB theChl- 
nsse fttaiwfls ta in honour of these dreaded angels of 
dtath. ft ta obsemd regularly in dm fourth month, 

■ '. -If . - I,'./'’. 


and is the great religious festival of the year. It is 
celebrated by a grand procession on a large and very 
oxpeusive scale, not only in the towns, but in many 
of the villages. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. Bee Akiitakotii, 
Tien-how. 

QUESTMEN. See Cnt;HcnwAHiiBN*r^ 

QUETZALCOATL, the benignant deity of-tlie 
Tehees, who entered Mexico in the seventh century. 
Under the influence of the “ Feathered Serpent," as 
Ids name implies, the country rapidly advanced in 
prosperity jnd wealth. The high state of civiliza¬ 
tion, however, to which the Toltecs had attained was 
speedily followed by a period of national decline, 
caused by the malignant opposition of the god Tss- 
ratlipoca. From him Qtrtiealaiail recei ved a magical 
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potion, which he had no sooner qualfrd, tlian he felt 
himself compelled to quit the region whioh had beat 
so much benefited by his labours, and to proceed 
southwards, until he reached Chotuta, where he was 
raised to the rank of a deity, and a temple erected 
to his honour, the ruins of which are still looked 
upon as among the most splendid remains of Mexican 
mythology. See Mexico (Religion or Ancient). 

QUIES, an ancient Roman goddess personifying 
rest and tranquillity. 

QUIETISTS. See Mystics. ' 

QUINISEXTINE COUNCIL, the name given to 
a council held at Constantinople A. o. 092. It was 
properly the seventh general council, and supplied 
candns for the church, particularly canons of disci¬ 
pline, which the fifth and sixth had neglected to 
make. Being thus a kind of supplement to the 
fifth and sixth general couneils, it was called Conci¬ 
lium Quiniicxtum. Its meetings were held in a hall 
In the imperial palace, called Trullus; hence it re¬ 
ceived the nsitie also of the Trullan council. It was 
Composed chiefly of Oriental bishops, and its can¬ 
ons wore publicly received in all the churches within 
the territories of the Greek emperors. It declared 
persons lawfully married to be separated on a charge 
of heresy being substantiated against them. It con¬ 
demned also the compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 

QUINQUARTICULANS, a name applied in the 
eventoenth century to thoso Arminiaus who agreed 
with the Reformed in all doctrinal points, except the 
five articles contained in their remonstrance. Sco 
Ahmjnjans. 

QUINQUATRTA, an ancient Roman festival 
celebrated in honour of Minerva on the 19th of 
March. Some writers ailogo that its observance 
was limited to one day; others, however, say, that it 
lasted for five days. This last is the opinion of 
Ovid, who considers it to have been a festival held 
iu commemoration of the birth-day of Minerva; and 


hence it was customary for women on tliat day to 
oonsult diviners and fortune-tellers. 

QUINQUENNALIA, games celebrated among 
the ancient Romans in imitation of the Greek festi¬ 
vals at the end of every four yean. On these occa¬ 
sions keen competitions were carried on in marie, 
gymnastics, and horse-racing. Quinquemalia wen 
observed in honour of Julius Csmar, and alto of Au¬ 
gustus ; but they seem to have been celebrated with 
peculiar splendour under Nero, from whom time 
they were discontinued, until at length they wore 
revived by Domitian in honour of Jupiter Capito¬ 
linas. 

QUINTILIANS, a sect which arose in Phrygia 
in the second century, deriving their name from 
Quintilia their leader. One of their chief pecu¬ 
liarities was, that they regarded women as en¬ 
titled to take upon themselves sacred offices. They 
considered Eve as having become possessed of 
remarkable gifts, in consequence of being the first 
to partake of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. They referred to Miriam, the aister of Mosos 
and Aaron, as having been a prophetess, and the 
four daughters of Philip, the deacon, mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, ns having also been pro¬ 
phetesses. Following these Scriptural examples 
they had females who officiated as prophetesses 
dressed iu white. The errors of the Quintilians wero 
condemned by the council of Laodicea A. D. 920. 
Tortullian diorges the sect with opposing baptism, 
and wrote a work expressly against this heresy. 

QU1KINAL1A, a festival celebrated among the 
ancient Romans in honour of Quirinus. It was kept 
on the 17th of February, being the day on which 
Romulus, who was called Quirinus, was said to have 
been carried up to heaven. *" 

QWAN-TI, the god of war among the Chinese. 
Magnificent processions are held in honour of tliis 
deity. 


RA&. one of the principal deities of the Polyne- 
elans orSouth Sea Islanders. The third order of 
divinitiea appears to have been the descendants of 
Au; these were numerous and varied in their char¬ 
acter, cotoe being gods of war, and others Of medi¬ 
cine. 

RAB, a title of dignity among the Hebrews given ! 
to doctors skilled ft the law. The prophets and the 
men of the groat synagogue, and all the learned mm 
the times of Hillel, were contented to he calledby 
their own names without any title. The this Cetoe i 


originally from the Cluddees, for before the captivity 
it is used only as applied to the offlosssofthe king 
of Babylon, but afterwards it came to he uaed ft' 
connection with the Babylonian doctor*. 

RABBAN, (/'similar title to the preoc3ii>& but 
morij excellent than RMi, which again !* superior to 
Jfaft. The first who it sold to have been called: 
RhUoft'wft Sinemi the Coa cf HiQel, who isfffeT 
posed to haFphMB the aged saint who totdrthe., ■ 
Saviour ft hie arms. $hoee teachers who boasted 
of royal desoautfeomDavid assumed the tide «t 
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Rbftftan. It is Mid to hove been ascribed to only however, were sufficiently numerous and opulent, 
seven men. they appointed a house of judgment, (See Bkth- 

RABBANIM, a school of Jewish doctors in Spain, Din,) where all questions were determined; they 
which extended over nine generations from the com* appointed (lime pastors to each synagogue, and the 
mencement of the eleventh century to the end of the instruction of the youth was appropriated to the 
fifteenth. The founder of this school, which sue- Rabbis. The Rabbis were also invested with the 
ceeded to the Gaons (which see), was Rabbi Samuel (tower of creating doctors. This was formerly pecu- 
Hallevi, aumamed Hauregid or the prince. Ho is liar to the head of the captivity in the East, and 
generally regarded as the first R&hbiito-Mayor, or previous to the days of Ilillol, private doctors or* 

E rince of the captivity in S(uun, A. it. 1027. The darned their own disciples, but they relinquished 
ist of the line of Spanish Rnbbanim was Rabht that liouour in favour of that celebrated man. In 
Isaac Aboab of Castile, who left that kingdom aftur process of time, however, a society of doctors was 
the edict of banishment iu 1492, and took refuge in formed, who created all the new Rabins. This is 
Portugal, where he ended his days. the most solemn inauguration, but as it cannot al< 

RABBI, a frequent and highly valuod title of the ways be practised, this power is employed by pri* 
Hebrew doctors, or teachers of the law. It began vato doctors. Some are of opinion that the tmposi- 
to he used only a short time before the birth of tion of hands, which was derived from Moses, ought 
Christ, when, instead of the schools of the prophets only to take place iu the Holy Ijuid, therefore, to 
and worship on high places, we have the sanhedrims avoid violating this law, the Rabbis, particularly iu 
and the synagogues. Rabbi was a superior title to Germany, only create new doctors by word of rnoutb, 
Raft, and was applied chiefly to the Judasui doctors, without the imposition of hands. They likewise 
in contradistinction from the Babylonian, who were restrict tlmir power to particular things. To one 
usually called by the name of Raft. There were they appropriate the power of explaining the law; 
several gradations of literary rank which it was to another the power of judging: nor must they 
necessary to pass through before reaching the dig- exercise their respective authorities in the presence 
nicy of Rabbi. When a scholar who aspired to of their masters, it was always necessary that their 
literary distinction had made considerable proficiency, power should bo confirmed by the house of judg- 
aud was thought worthy of a degree, he was by im- merit." 

position of hands made companion to a Rabbi. This Among the modern Jews, individuals who are 
ceremony, which was designed to imitate that follow- well versed in the Talmud easily acquire the title o( 
ed by Moses iu setting apart Joshua, was accom- Rabbi, which is little more than an honorary dis- 
p&nied with the form of words, “ I associate thee, tinction. In every country or large district there is 
and be thou associated." When he was considered a presiding Rabbi or Ciiauam (which see), who not 
tube capable of teaching others, he was called Rabbi, only exercises spiritual authority over the Jews 
Thus there were three gradatious of literary rank, within his jurisdiction, bet even civil authority also, 
Scholars, Companions, and Rabbis. When public as tar as is consistent with the laws of the country, 
disputations were held iu tho schools or synagogues, They celebrate marriages and declare divorces, 
the Rabbis sat in reserved or chief seats; the Com- preach in the synagogues, nod preside over acade* 
pmiions sat upon benches or lower forms, and the rales. The studies of the Rabbis are directed either 
Scholars upon the ground at the feet of theif teachers, to the letter of Scripture, in which case they are 
“The office of the Rabbis," we are told, “ consisted called Car ait ex; or to the traditions and oral law 
In preaching in the synagogues, in offering up pray- of the Talmud, in which rase they are termed Raft¬ 
ers and supplications, in explaining the law, resolving binixtx; or to the mysteries of the Cabbala, when 
all case* of conscience, and instructing the youth, they receive the name of CabtmluU. 

They had also the power of binding and loosing. RABBINISM, a system of religious belief which 
Great volumes have been composed in order to ex- prevailed among the modern Jews from the diaper* 
plain this phrase, but if divines had wttended to its aion to the latter end of the last century. Its dis- 
orignul mean ing among the Jews,jrom whom our tingnishing feature is, that it declares the oral law 
Saviour borrowed it, the dispute would have soon to be of equal authority with the written law of 
been terminated, or rather it would never have com- God, and ideu'ifies tradition with the nrciymt opi- 
nm ww d. For the true meaning of the phrase was, nions of the existing church. Moses Mendelsohn, a 
that the Rabbin was invested with the power of de- distinguished German Jew of the last century, was 
daring what was allowed, and wljat was forbidden, the main cause of destroying the power of Rabbinism 
He bound, when he prohibited tbeeuse of any thing over the Jewish mind. The system, indeed, is now a 
that defiled; hnd b* loused, when he declare! ifto be tottering fitbric, and Rationalism has taken the place 
lawful But whaa any synagogue wee few in number, of Judaism, which has, accordingly, lost many of its 
* and coaaeqnently fmar, one Rabbin discharged the characteristic peculiarities. Jewish infidelity has 
dyrtf v bods df judge end doctor, and had the care of come to a common understanding in many of Us 
the poor, and of deriding MI differences which arose tenets with the Gentile infidelity. They have, from 
among the members of the church. When the Jews, the days of Mendelsoln, been gradually approximat 
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ing to one another, and the Jews, more especially 
on the Continent of Europe, are multitudes of them 
making common cause with the infidel in denying 
the truth of all revealed religion. See Jews (Mo¬ 
dern). 

RABBONI (Hell, my master), a term of respect 
and honour used by Mary Magdalene to the Ke- 
deemer when she first recognized him after his resur¬ 
rection. It occurs in John xx. 16. 

RACOVIAN CATECHISM, a Soeinian or Uni¬ 
tarian catechism which was published in Poland in the 
seventeenth century. It was composed by Smalcitis, 
a teamed German Sociuian who had settled in Polaud, 
and by Moakorzowski, a learned and wealthy noble¬ 
man. It derived its name from being published at 
Racow, a little town in Southern Poland, which con¬ 
tained a Socinian school celebrated over all Europe. 
The catechism was published in Polish and I wit in; 
and an English translation of it appeared in 1652 at 
Amsterdam. In the same year the English parlia¬ 
ment declared it to contain matters that are blas¬ 
phemous, erroneous, and scandalous, and ordered, in 
consequence, " the sheriffs of Loudon and Middlesex 
to seise all copies wherover they might lie found, and 
cause them to be burnt at the Old Exchange, Loudon, 
and at the Now Palace, Westminster.” Mr. Abra¬ 
ham Rocs, in 1817, published a new English transla¬ 
tion of this catBchism, accompanied by an historical 
notice. There are, properly speaking, two ltacovian 
catechisms, a larger and a smaller. The writer of 
the smaller was Valentine Smalcius, who drew it up 
in German, and first published it in 1605. The 
larger was likewise published in German by the same 
Smalcius in 1G08, anil in the following year was 
translated into Latin. It was afterwards revised and 
amended by Crollius and Schlichtingius; and after 
their death it was published in 1665, by Wissowatius 
and Stcgmnnn. In 1684, a still more complete 
edition, with notes, appeared. 

RADFIA VALLAB1I1S, a Hindu sect who wor¬ 
ship KrLt/im as Itdd/id Vallahlia, tho lord or lover of 
Rddhd. This favourite mistress of Krhihna is the 
object of adoration to all the sects who worship tliat 
deity, but tho adoration of Rddhi is of very recent 
origin. Tho founder of this sect is alleged to have 
bean a teacher named Ilnri Yarn, who settled at 
Vrindavan, and established a Math there, which in 
1822 comprised between forty and fifty resident 
ascetics, lie also erected a temple there, which 
still exists. 

RAI Dj 5SI9, a Hindu sect founded by Itdi Ddt, 
a disciple of JRdmdnand. It is said to be confined to 
tho chamars, or workers iu hides and in leather, 
and amongst the vory lowest of the Hindu mixed 
tribes. This circumstance, as Professor H. H. Wil¬ 
son thinks, renders it difficult if not impossible to 
ascertain whether the sect still exists. 

RAIN DRAGON (Tub), a Chinese deity, from 
whose capacious month tt is believed the waters or* 
spouted forth which descend upon the earth In the 


form of rain. This god is worshipped by those who 
cultivate the soil, only, however, when his power is 
felt either by the absence of nun, or by too abundant 
a supply. Sometimes the farmers earnestly implore 
him to give them more rain and sometimes less. In 
cases of drought, each family keeps erected at the 
front door of the house a tablet on which is inscribed, 
“To the Dragon King of the Five Lakes and the 
Four Seas.” Before this tablet, on an altar of incense, 
they lay out their sacrificial offerings to propitiate 
the gods. Processions are also got up, among the 
farmers particularly, to attract the favour of the gods. 
On these occasions there may sometimes be seen a 
huge figure of a dragon made of paper or of cloth, 
which is carried through, the streets with sound of 
gongs and trumpets. 

RAIN-MAKERS, sorcerers in various oriental 
countries, who are believed to have the power of pro¬ 
curing rain. Such impostors are to be found univer¬ 
sally among the tribes of Africa and Asia, and among 
the North American Indians. “ The whole art o( 
these pretenders," says Dr. Jamieson, “consists in 
their superior acquaintance with the stated laws of 
nature, in observing the changes of the moon—the 
flight of birds—the temperature of their bodies—or 
such other circumstances as old experience may have 
established to be prognostics of tho weather; and, 
consequently, whenever thoso tokens appear of so 
decided a character as mnkos it safe to predict the 
approach of raiu, which in tropical countries happens 
much more frequently than wilh us, they fail not to 
enhance their reputation by Bounding the note ot 
premonition as widely as possible. It may well be 
expouted, however, that eases will often occur, in 
which they will he brought to a stand; and aa the 
greatest dexterity alone can extricate them with 
credit and safety from the difficulties of such a situa¬ 
tion, tho cunning prophots arc not always forward in 
putting themselves in the way of their duty, but 
avoid it as much as they can, until the clamours of the 
people become so loud and importunate, that they 
dare no longer refuse. In such a crisis, well know¬ 
ing that, with au excited populace, the transition is 
not great from confidence to contempt of their powers, 
and (lust the bastinado or death is the certain punish¬ 
ment of failure, they set themselves, in their usual 
manner, to bring down the expected shower; and oa 
its non-appearaqce, they fall upon a thousand ingeni¬ 
ous devices to shift the cause of disappointment from 
themselves. Their common stratagem is to lay the 
blame on some aged or decrepid individual, s u spected 
of witchcraft, or of having the infloeaoe of an evil 
eye; and while tl^y are practising their incantation* 
with all their raig^t to no effect, they suddenly assume 
an inffiignant countenance, and singling out some in¬ 
dividual in the crowd, poor on him a torrent of re¬ 
proaches, as being the guilty cause of the gods with-' 
drawing the clouds, and locking up their treasures of 
min. The deluded people are caught by the snare; 
and satisfied that the heavens will never be pro- 
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favoured. Andrew Melville taught the doctrines of which he secretly belonged was persecuted aa here* 
Kaqius at Glasgow, and his work on logic passed tical, resigned his dignity in 1494, and retired into a 
through various editions in England before 1600. oonvent. About the beginning of the sixteenth ceo- 
The same system was also known at this time in tury a number of these Judaicing sectarians fled to 
Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark. Germany and Lithuania, and several others who re- 

RAM RAY AS, a sect of the Sikh*, deriving its mained in Russia were burnt alive. The sect seems 
appellation from Kama Raya, who flourished about to have disappeared about this time, but there is still 
a. n. 1660. They are by no means numerous in found, even at the present day, a sect of the Ras- 
ii ini Install. kolnika, who observe soveral of the Mosaic rites, and 

RANTERS. Seo Methodists (Puikitive). are called Subotniki, or Saturday-men, because they 
HARPISTS. See Spiuitl'austs. observe the Jewish instead of the Christian Sabbath. 

RASKOLNIKS, that is, Schismatics, the general Soon after the Reformation, though Protestant 
name used to denote the various sects which have doctrines were for a long time unknown in Russia, 
dissented from the Jitmo- Greek Church. The first a sect of heretical Raakalnika arose who began 
body which left, the Established Church was the sect to tench that there were no sacraments, and that 
of the Strujolnike, which arose in the fourteenth ceil- the belief in the diviuity of Christ, the ordinan- 
tury. Another more remarkable sect appeared in ees of the councils, and the holiness of the saints, 
the latter part of the fifteenth century in the republic was erroneous. A council of bishops convened to 
of Novgorod, teaching tlmt Judaism was the only try the heretics, condemned thorn to be imprisoned 
true religion, and that Christianity was a fiction, for life. Towards tiie middle of the seventeenth 
because the Messiah was not yet born. The chief ceutury various sects arose in consequence of the 
promoters of this sect wero two priests called Diony- emendations introduced into the text of the Scrip- 
sins and Alexius, tho proto-|inpas of the cathedral of turcs and the Litui-gical books by tho patriarch 
Novgorod, one named Unhriel, and a layman of Nicon. This reform gave rise to the utmost cogmao 
high rank. These secret Jews conformed outwardly tion in tho country, and a large body both of pr&sts 
to tho Greek Church with so great strictness, that and laymen violently opposed what they called the 
they were reputed to he eminent saints, and one of Niconiau heresy, alleging that the changes in ques 
them, Znsimus by name, was raised in 1490 to tion did not correct, hut corrupt, the sacred books and 
the dignity of the archbishop of Moscow, and thus the true doctrine. The opponents of the amended 
became head of the Russian Church. liy the hooks were numerous and violent, particularly in tine 
open profession of adherence to the Established north of Russia, on the shores of the White sea. 
Church of the country, the members of this Jew- Ry tho Established Church they wero now called iZcu- 
ish, or rather Judaising sect, managed to con- kolntke, or Schismatics. They propagated their epi¬ 
coni their principles from public notice; hut they nions throughout Siberia and other distant provinces, 
were at length dragged to light by Genmiiibis, bishop A great number of them emigrated to Poland, and 
nf Novgorod, who nccused them of having called even to Turkey, whero they formed numerous set- 
tlm images of tho smuts logs; of liaviug placed these tlements. Animated by the wildest fanaticism many 

images in unclean places, and gnawed them with their of them committed voluntary suicide, through means 

teeth; of having spit upon the cross, blasphemed of what they called-a baptism of tire; and it is be- 

Christ anil the Virgin, and denied a future life, lieved that instances of this superstition occur even 
Tho grand duke ordered a synod to be convened at now in Siberia, and the northern parts of Russia. 
Moscow on the 17th October 1490, to consider these The Raskolniks are divided into two great branch 
charges, and although several of tho members wished es, the Popovaehina and the Beapopovachina, the for- 
to examine the accused by torture, they were obliged mer having priests, and the latter none. These 
to content themselves with anathematizing and im- again are subdivided into a great number of sects, 
prisoning them. Those, however, who wore sent all of which, however, are included under the geneml 
bock to Novgorod, wore more iiarshly treated. “ At- name of Bcukolnika. The Popovaehina are split into 

tired," says Count Krasiuski, “ in fantastic dresses, several parties, en consequence of a difference of 

intended to ropreseut demons, and having their heads opinion among them on various points, but particn- 

covered wiUt high caps of bark, bearing the inscrip- larly on outward ceremonies. They consider them- 
tion, 1 This is Satan’s militia,’ they were placed back- selves as the true church, and regard it as an impera- 
wards on horses, by ordor of ilia bishop, and paraded tive duty to retain the uncorrected text of the sacred 
through the streets of the town, exposed to the in- books. They consider it to be vary sinful to shave 
suits of the populace. They had afterwards their the Igsartf, to eat dupes, or to drive a carriage with 
caps burnt upon their heads, and were confined in a one pole. The separation between the Boakolmka 
prison—a barbarous treatment undoubtedly, but still and the Established Church was rendered complete 
humane considering the age, and compared to that by Peter the Great, who in s i s ted upon all hit sub* 
which tho heretics received during that as well as jecti adopting the civilised customs of the West, 
the following century in Western Europe.’’ among which waa included the shaving of the beard. 

The metropolitan Zosiunu, finding that the eeotto Peter’s memory is in consequence detested by the 
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Raskolniks; mu) tome of them maintai. 1 , that he 
wm the real Antichrist, having shown himself to tie 
ao by changing the time*, transferring the beginning 
of the year from the first of September to the first of 
Janiuuy, and abolishing the reckoning of the time 
from the beginning of the world, ami adopting the 
chronology of the Latin heretics, who reckon from 
the birth of Christ. 

The most numerous class of the liaskolmk* are 
Mlherents of the old test, who call themselves Staro- 
vertri, those of the old faith, and are officially called 
Staroobradtsi, those of the old rites. There are very 
numerous sects also included under the general deno¬ 
mination of Batpopovtchint, or those who have no 
priests. -The most remarkable are the Sknptri, or 
Eunuchs; the KhlmUmchiki, or Flagellants; the 
Malakane* and the DuehoborUi. But the purest of 
all the sects of Russian dissenters are the Martinets, 
who arose in the beginning of the present century, and 
have signalised themselves by their licnevolonco 
and pure morality. See Russo-Grkek Church. 

RATES (Church). See Church-Ratks. 

RATIONALISTS, a name given to two classes 
of infidels, tho one having a reference to the works 
of God, and the other a reference to his Word. 
The former kind of Rationalism, as a form of in¬ 
fidelity, has pervaded various works on scienca, 
and the latter various works on theology. The 
former, therefore, may for the sake of distinction 
be termed Rationalism in science, and the latter 
Rationalism in theology. The scientific Rationalist, 
though an infidel, is neither an Atheist nor a Pan¬ 
theist. He believes in the existence of a God and in 
the original creation of all things by His almighty 
power, but denies his continued providence, and 
alleges that the universe is independent of his pre¬ 
sence and control, being regulated by certain fixed 
and self-operating laws. This species of infidelity 
has prevailed both in ancient and in modem times. 
It was the doctrine of the ancient atomic philoso¬ 
phers, and of the Epicurean school. Plato condemned 
it as an impious and blasphemous system. In the 
last century it was a favourite system wjth the Eng¬ 
lish deistioal writers as well as the Encyelopndists of 
the French school. In our own day, also, a class of 
able scientific writers baa adopted the same line of 
thought. La Place laboured to prove the dynamical 
possibility of the formation of a plknetary system 
according to the known laws of matter and motion. 
He has been followed by IL Comte, the founder of 
the sect of the PorithitU, who has attempted, on 
mathematical principles, to verify the hypothesis. 
The anonymous author of the 1 Vdstiges of the Na¬ 
tural History of Creation,’ goes Ihrther still rfhan 
either La Place or M. Comte, and tries to account by 
natural laws for the origin both of sons nod of solar 
systems. "It is impossible,” bo says, "to suppose 
* distinct exertion or fiat of Almighty power for the 
formation of the earth, wrought up as it is in a com¬ 
plete dynamical connection, first with Venus on the 


one hand and Mars on tho other; and secondly 
with all the other members of the ay stem," 

But tho theory of development ia considered by 
its supporters as accounting not only for the forma¬ 
tion of the world, but also for that of the various tribes 
of animals and vegetables which exist upon it. “ We 
call in question,” says the author of tho ' Vestiges,' 
“ not merely the simple idea of the unenlightened 
mind that God fashioned all in the manner of an 
artificer, seeking by special means to produce special 
efforts, hut even the doctrine in vogue amongst men 
of science, that creative fiats wore required for each 
new class, order, family, and species of organic 
beings as they successively took their places upon 
tho globe, or as the globe beranio gradually fitted 
for their reception.” “ No organism,” says Dr. 
Oken, “ has been created of larger sise than an infu¬ 
sorial point. No organism is, nor ever has one been 
created, which is not microscopic. Whatever is 
larger has not been created, but developed, Man 
has not lawn created, but developed." Thus do 
these Rationalist philosophers allege, that all things, 
animal and vegetable, and even man himself, have 
been developed from infusorial points. “ The the¬ 
ory," as Dr. .lames Buchanan well remarks, 41 rests on 
two very precarious foundations;—the assumption of 
spontaneous generation, on tho one hand, and the 
assumption of a transmutation of species on the other. 
Each of these assumptions is necessarily involved in 
any attempt to account for tho origin of tho vegeta¬ 
ble and animal races by natural law, without direct 
Divine interposition. For if, after the first organism 
was brought into being, the production of overy 
subsequent type may be accounted for simply by s 
transmutation of species, yet tho production of the 
original organism itself, or the first commencement 
of life in any form, must necessarily lie ascribed 
either toa creative act or to spontaneous generation. 
A new product is supposed to have oomo into being, 
differing from any that ever existed before it, iu the 
possession of vital and reproductive powers; and 
this product can only be ascribed, if creation be 
denied, to the spontaneous action of some element, 
such as electricity, on mucus or albumen. In this 
sense, the doctrine of spontaneous generation seems 
to be necessarily involved in tlm first step of the pro¬ 
cess of development, and is, indeed, indispensable if 
any account is to be given of the origin of vegetable and 
animal life; but in the subsequent steps of tho same 
process, it is superseded by a supposed transmutation 
of species, whereby a lower form of life is said to 
rise into a higher, and an inferior passes into a more 
perfect organism. But wc liave no experience cither 
of spontaneous generation, on the one hand, or of n 
transmutation of species on the other. Observa¬ 
tion has not discovered, nor has history recorded, mi 
authentic example of either." 

Another manifestation of Rationalism allied to the 
views of the men of science to whom we have re¬ 
ferred is, that of an ethical school represented )>> 
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the lute Mr. George Combe, who taught, in hie have continued corrupt and corrupters; and how, on 
‘Constitution of Man,* that spiritual religion must the other lmnd, persons more unfavourably situated 
bo supplanted “ by teaching mankind the philosophy have, notwithstanding, become exemplars of virtue, 
of their own nature, and of the world in which they A theory that ascribes so much to the mere outward 
live.” And the same doctrines have been advanced relations, and leaves no room for an influence eoun- 
witli still greater boldness by the school of Mr. lto- teractive of bad ones or efficacious to good ones, is 
bert Oiven. Rationalism, with this latter class of condemned by experience as well as by religion, 
thinkers, is viewed ns the science of material cir- But perhaps its advocates would remove it from 
cimistanees. Man hns in himself, they affirm, the such a tribunal, by affirming that no community lias 
elements of indefinite moral improvement, which ever yet been placed iu such a paradisaical state Jts 
have only to he developed by the influences of earth rationalism would place it. In such a case, it must 
in order to bring about the perfection of the human bear the double stigma of being godless and utopian.’ 1 
being. If man lie only educated rationally, all tlie RATIONALISTS (Tiikouxucal), a class of 
evils of his nature will, in their view, be entirely thinkers who, in mutters of faith, make reason the 
cured. “ Material circumstances are something,” measure and ride of truth. The first who used it in 
says Mr. Pearson, in bis ' Kssny on infidelity,' “ but this sense was Amos Comunius in 1601. In this gen- 
tho school of Owen makes them everything. The era! view of the subject, Rationalism is found in the 
human will is no doubt influenced by them, hut our history of all positive religions, and in the most va- 
Katiunalists maintain, in apposition to consciousness, ried forms. All the great philosophers of antiquity 
that it is controlled by them. Man is made a passive were Rationalists. We find the rationalistic spirit 
creature. This is plainly implied iu tho fond ana- manifesting itself in the heresies of the first and 
logy of tho sun acting upon the earth. Kmc-rsou has second centuries of the Christian Church, in the Mo- 
said, 1 man is here, not to work, hut to be worked ciuian doctrines of later times, and more especially 
upon.’ Ami the men of this school tell us that our in the writings of many German theologians during 
characters are tho necessary result of our organiza- the last half century. Professor Nairn recognizes 
lion at birth, and subsequent external influences over Kant as the founder of the modern Rationalism; but 
which we have no control. ‘ The germs of intelli- Sender of Halle was the first who taught the theory 
genco ami virtue are expanded or blasted by them,’ of interpretation, which represents the sacred writers 
ami thus the whole human character is formed. It as accommodating themselves to the prejudices of 
is not so. Our subjective constitution is not such those whom they addressed. The characteristic fea- 
an inert, helpless thing. We are conscious of pos- tures of Rationalism in theology are thus described by 
sessing a faculty which gives us control over cxtornal Dr. Kahilis: “ While the symbolical works of the 
circumstances; so that, taking this into account, it is church declare Scripture to be the Word of God, the 
true that character is the result of our subjective rule of all truth, Rationalism makes reason to be so; 
nature, mid of tho objective influences acting upon while the confession of the church makes justification 
it. Hut, iu this system of naturalism, the great facts by faith in Jesus Christ the fundamental doctrine, 
of man’s moral nature are ignored. One portion of Rationalism makes virtue to be so. Let us consider 
the field of phenomena is dwelt upon as if it were a little more closely the formal principle from which 
tho whole, uud the other portion, which to a reflec- Rationalism draws its name. It is reason which, 
tivc mind is no less obvious, is overlooked. The eye in matters of faith, decides what is true, and what 
is turned outward mid lost in material things. It false. Now, he who reviews the most varied results 
does not direct its glance down into the depths of which, in the development of mankind, reason has 
human consciousness, and fails to perceive the more brought forward as regards God and divine things; 
wondrous things of the spirit. A souse of responsi- —he who considers the diversity of the doctrines of 
bilily, and moral sentiment, are great truths in the philosophy regarding God, since Descartes;—he 
natural history of man. They are phenomena just who considers that Mendelssohn, who held tliai it 
as palpable to the eye that looks inward, as any of was possible by clear notions to find the truth, and 
the material circumstances are to the eye that looks Kant, who held the very opposite, are equally great 
outward. But the Owen school either loses sight of authorities with this school;—he will, above all, de- 
these phenomena in human nature, or would assign ntand an answer to the questions: What reason ? 
them to a blind necessity, a source from which the. Which are the principles, the laws, the results of 
unsophisticated mind refuses to receive them. Then reason in matters of faith ? But, concerning all 
there is the stubborn though mysterious fact of these questions, 'great silence is observed in the 
Human depravity, which it either winks at or entirely principal doctrinal works of Rationalism. And this 
overlooks, and for counteracting which it accordingly silence, so inconceivabWat first sight, is only too eon- 
makes no provision. The wonder is how the abet- ceivable on a closer examination. That which Ration- 
tors of such a system can read history, or look upon alism calls reason is notbingelse than the principled 
the world around them, without perceiving, on the Iliummisjn: Clearness is the measure of truth. Bnt 
one hand, how individuals or communities, placed that which was dear to Rationalism, was just the, stun 
amid the most favourable external circumstances, of the convictions which the age of Dluminism enter- 
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timed. The one thing which i* aura, end established, 
and necessary, ia virtue. It ia on the foundation of 
thie that Qod and immortality arc taken for granted 
—whether in conaequcnce of a proof, or as an axiom, 
amount* to the same thing. The rum of truths 
which, in England, France, and Germany, wort) de¬ 
clared to bo the natural and original religion, wan by 
Rationalism assumed as certain truths, without en¬ 
tering upon the proof how they were connected with 
tjia substance of reason. One understands how it 
was that Rationalism could be the prevailing ten¬ 
dency of the age. He who makes the reason of his 
age the highest rule of truth, is of course, borne on 
thwdieight of his age. Now, the Rationalists brought 
the principle regarding the use of reason into har¬ 
mony with the views of tho church regarding Scrip¬ 
ture, by asserting that Rationalism was the sub* 

, stance of Scripture. According to tho doctrine of 
the church, the Scripture is the Won! of God, inaa- 
mnch as the Holy Spirit revealed it to the sacred 
writers; but Rationalism rejected the idea of an 
immediate divine influence in general,' and of a super¬ 
natural communication of divine truth in particular. 
That which the doctrine of the church calls Holy 
Spirit is nothing else than religious enthusiasm, 
which is aii altogether natural product of our spirit. 
It is only in tiiis sense that an inspiration of the 
sacred writers can lie spoken of. Tho writings of 
the Old and New Testament are purely human pro¬ 
ductions, which are to be viewed and explained like 
every other literature." 

So early as tho middle of last century, Germany 
may lie considered as having commenced its great 
apostasy from tho truth of God. The causes of this 
remarkable theological declension are probably to 
be traced to the peculiar circumstances of the period. 
Deism was then prevailing as a fashionable form of 
religion in England, and materialism in France; 
Frederick the Great was spreading the poison of 
infidelity in his Prussian dominions, add the French 
revolution was unsettling the minds of mem in every 
country of Europe. With these combined delete¬ 
rious influences operating upon the mind of Ger¬ 
many, it is scarcely to be wondered at that many of 
the ablest writers were either wholly indifferent or 
decidedly hostile to the Christian religion. Thus a 
deistic and Pelagian Rationalism, which deprived 
Christianity of all that was supernatural, and re 
duced it to a mere religion of nature, took possession 
| of tho pulpits, and the schools, and the university 
j chairs. Hence it passed throughout the various ram¬ 
ifications of society. The grossest perversions of 
the Word of Qod were openly taught by Paulns of 
Heidelberg, Hiihr of Weimar, Wegkcheidersif tytlle, 
and Bretechneider of Gotha." Thie earlier school of 
Rationalism, whioh is nearly broken up in Germany, 
was thoroughly materialistic in its tendencies, deny¬ 
ing all tint is miraculous in Scripture, and endeavour¬ 
ing to explain it away by resolving it into a delusion 
of the senses, or an exaggeration either of the author 


or the copyist. Strauss was the founder of a new 
and more idealistic school of Rationalism, alleging, in 
his 1 Das Lebon Jesu,’ that “ it is time to substitute 
a new method of considoring the history of Jesus for 
the worn-out idea of a supernatural intervention and 
a naturalist explanation.” He admits miracles, ac¬ 
cordingly, toUie interwoven with the historical 
Scriptures, but he resolves them into myths or alle¬ 
gories designed to coiivey some moral lesson. Tho 
origin of the pantheistic and transcendental school 
to which Strauss belongs is to bo traced to the 
philosophy of Hegel, which, applied to fhuology, re¬ 
solves tlm whole, gospel history into mythological 
fables. Tho writers of the Tubingen school, who 
followed in tho wake of Strauss, taught that Ail tho 
books of the New Testament, with tho exception ol 
live, wore the fabrications of tho second century, and 
that, the Christianity of the church, far from origi¬ 
nating with Christ himself, ruse out of the early 
heresies, more especially the Gnostic. The organ of 
this class of Rationalists was the * Ilallosche Jahr- 
bUchor,’ which openly denied the existence of a per¬ 
sonal God, and of the personal immortality of tho 
soul. In pushing their theory to such an extent, 
the Strauss school has called forth a decided reaction 
in tho theological literature of Germany. Numerous 
orthodox ami anti-rationalistic writers have appeared 
among whom may be mentioned Nuandcr, Tholuck, 
and Khrard, whoso apologetic treatises, in opposition 
to Strauss, have done much to revive a purer Ger¬ 
man theology. 

The effect of the resistance made to the spread 
of Rationalism was, that for a time it seemed to 
have almost, disappeared. It underwent, however, 
a partial revival between the years 1844 and 1848, 
in the movement of the Lkhifreuuilt, headed by 
U Illicit, and of the German Ctirtwlin bended by 
Rouge. The revolution of 1H48 seemed to promise 
the ultimate triumph of Rationalism, but (he follies, 
abuses, and excesses of the period led to a com¬ 
plete ami most salutary reaction. Rationalism dis¬ 
appeared from nearly alt the theological chairs of 
the universities, and the standard of a pure Chris 
tianity was raised in almost all the German (States, 
especially in Prussia. The «:onse<|uence 1ms been, 
that a more scriptural mode of thinking has exten¬ 
sively displaced Rationalism from the public mind. 
Roth in Rritain and America Rationalist doctrines 
ha-e found not a few able supporters. Theodore Par¬ 
ker’s 4 Discourses,’ Emerson's 1 Essays Newman's 
'Phases of Faith,’ and Mackay's ' Progress of the 
Intellect,’ all evince that the intellecttia] war of Chris¬ 
tendom, which lias been going forward in Germany 
during the last half century, lias begun to be waged 
on both sides of the Atlantic with an activity and a 
seal which la-token a strenuous and protracted strug¬ 
gle. Sec Humanists, Im.uminihm. 

READER, an officer in the ancient Christian 
Church, whose duty it was to read the Scriptures in 
the audienqe of the people. There is no mention oi 
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renders as existing in tho church till about the year 
200; but when appointed they were solemnly or¬ 
dained, and ranked among the number of the clergy. 
Such officers still subsist not only in the Roman 
Catholic Church, but also in several Protestant 
churches. Isidore, in the fifth century, says, “ It is 
tho office of the reader clearly to pronounce the 
lessons, and with a loud voice to make known what 
the prophets have predicted.” It is remarkable that 
before the timo of Justinian children frequently were 
ordained to the office of readers. Thus we are in¬ 
formed that Epiphanies, patriarch of Constantinople, 
who died in A. i>. f>20, had been ordained a reader 
when scarcely eight years of age. To such an ex¬ 
tent was this abuse carried, that the Emperor J us- 
tinian, in 541, enacted that none should l>e ordained 
to the office of reader under eighteen years of age. 

In tho Church of Home the reader is thus conse¬ 
crated to his office. Kneeling before tho bishop 
with a candle in his hand, lie is presented with the 
Rook of Church Lessons, and is thus admonishc ', 
“ Chosen, most dear son, to ho a reader in the house 
of God, know your office and fulfil it. . . Have 
a earn that the words of God, namely, the sacred 
lesson, 1 m given forth distinctly and plainly to tho 
understanding and edification of tho faithful; and 
free from all mistake, lest the truth of the divine 
lesson through your carelessness he corrupted. There¬ 
fore, when you read, you should stand in an elevated 
place to be heard and seen by all." In the Greek 
Church, readers aro said to have been ordained by 
imposition of hands. It has been the practice of the 
Church of England to admit readers in those churches 
or chapels where the endowment is so small that no 
regular clergyman will take the charge. 

Immediately after the Reformation in Scotland, 
to supply the want of Protestant ministers it was 
considered right to continue the ordor of readers, 
and, accordingly, the First Rook of Discipline, com¬ 
piled in 1560, under the title of “Readers,” says, 
' To the churches where no ministers can lie had 
presently, must lie appointed tho most apt men that 
can distinctly read the common prayers and the 
Scriptures, to exercise both themselves and the 
church, till they grow to greater perfection. And 
in process of time, htf that is but a reader may 
attain to a farther degree, and by consent of the 
church and discreet ministers, may be permitted 
to minister the sacraments; but not before that 
he be able somewhat to persuade by wholesome 
doctrine, and be admitted to the ministry, as be¬ 
fore is said. Some we know that, of long time, 
have professed Christ Jesus, whose honest conver¬ 
sation desorveth praise of all godly men, and whose 
knowledge also might greatly help the simple, and 
yet they only content themselves with reading. 
Those must be admitted, and, with gentle admoni¬ 
tion. encouraged with some exhortation to comfort 
their brethren; and so they may be admitted to the 
administration of the sacnunenta. But aucb readers 


as neither have had exercise nor continuance ir 
Christ’s true religion, must abstain from ministration 
of tiie sacraments till they give demonstration ot 
their honesty and further knowledge, that none be 
admitted to preach but they that are qualified there¬ 
for, but rather lie retained readers; and such as are 
preachers already not found qualified by the super 
intondent, be placed to be readers.” 

Such being the opinion of the Scottish reformers 
many parishes, which could not obtain ministers, 
were early provided with readers, and even in those 
parishes which obtained ministers, readers also were 
often engaged as assistants to the ministers. The 
proper business of the readers at that period was4o 
read the prayers out of the Book of Common Order 
and the Scriptures, every morning and evening where 
the people were able to assemble so frequently in 
tbe church, and also on tho Sabbath, for a short time 
before the ringing of the last bell, where there was a 
minister to preach ; ami where there was none the 
service performed by the render was the whole of 
what the people enjoyed. Renders appear in Scot¬ 
land not only to have proclaimed the banns of mar¬ 
riage on the Sabbath, but also after the Reformation, 
if not before it, to have bad the power of solemnizing 
marriage. The Westminster Assembly of Divines 
put an end to the office of readers as not being an 
office of Divine appointment, yet they allowed that, 
with tho consent of the presbytery, pastors and 
teachers might employ in that work probationers, or 
such as intend the ministry. 

REALISTS, a class of thinkers among the school¬ 
men of the Middle Ages, who maintained that itni- 
vcrsals or generic ideas possess an objective reality. 
The opposition between the systems of the Iteulitis 
and the Nominalists (which see), runs through the 
whole theology as well as philosophy of the Middle 
Ages. Nor did it originate so late in the history of 
the world; its fundamental principles are to be found 
in tho philosophical systems of antiquity, particu¬ 
larly the antagonistic modes of thinking of Plato and 
Aristotle. These principles are also found to pervade 
Christian theology from its commencement. It was 
not, however, till the close of the eleventh century, 
when the scholastic theology took its rise, that, in con¬ 
sequence of the keen contest between Anselm and 
Rosceilinus, the two parties were formed which occu¬ 
py so conspicuous a place in Mediteval history. The 
Realists taught that generic ideas have an objective ex¬ 
istence even apart from our thought; whereas the No¬ 
minalists asserted tiiat they were mere abstractions, 
verbal signs, names, or, as Rosceilinus termed them, 
a breath of the mouth. For some time the contest 
had no njore thar a metaphysical interest; but at 
length it came to be applied to particular doctrines 
of theology, and thus assumed great ecclesiastical 
importance. Thus, to refer to two instances adduced 
by Dr. TJUmann: “ In the doctrine of the Trinity 
Deity or Being was the generic idea, but Fa¬ 
ther, Son, and Spirit, the concretes, or individuate, 
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which participate in tint generality. To ascribe 
independent reality to the generic idea of Deity, and 
thereby make the essence of the Trinity consist 
more in what is common to the three, than in the 
separate subjocta, might lead to the conclusion that 
there is no real distinction of the persons, ami that 
these have their true reality only in the Godhead 
generally, and not each one for himself. This was 
the consequence of Realism, and it Approximated 
closely to Saliellianism or to tlie older Monarchism. 
If, however, no reality bo ascribed to the generic 
idea of Deity, if it be considered as a mere mode of 
thought, then the substantial bond between Father, 
Sow, and Spirit, is done away, and the conclusion 
may be drawn, that the Godhead lias no positive 
existence iu itself, and only exists in the three per¬ 
sons. Such was the consequence of Nominalism, 
via., a relapse into Tritheism, lloth consequences 
were objected, this by the one party and that by the 
otiier, to their respective opponents. Again, in the 
doctrine of the Divine attributes, these attributes 
were the universal, and God the individual to whom 
the universal was ascribed; and when the Realists 
represented this universal, or, in other words, the 
Divine attributes, as things of independent exist¬ 
ence, their adversaries objected to them that they 
were separating God from Iub attributes. If, oil the 
other hand, the Nominalists urged that it was not 
right to speak of the justico or goodness of Gcal, be¬ 
cause justice and goodness do not exist of themselves, 
but that we ought only to speak of a just God and a 
good God. they were accused by the Realists of sep¬ 
arating God from God and lapsing into Polytheism." 

The Realists may be considered as divided into 
two classes; those who held the Platonic Realism, 
or that which was adopted by Anselm; and those 
who held the Realism of Aristotle, which was sub¬ 
sequently adopted by Scotus. The former main¬ 
tained that guneric ideas have a real an (I objective 
existence independent of actual things, and prior to 
them as their creative prototypes. The latter main¬ 
tained that generic ideas have a real existence merely 
in and with the tilings, as that which ff common to 
them all; and this view is also styled Formalism, 
since it regards ideas as the original forms of things. 
From Anselm's days Platonic Realism exercised a 
powerful influence, but it passed into the Aristote¬ 
lian Realism whon in course of time the doctrines oi 
the Stagyrite obtained pre-eminence. By degrees, in 
the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
we find a class of eminent tlieologians and philoso¬ 
pher* teaching doctrines which amounted to a sort of 
compromise between the views of the Realists and 
those of the Nominalists. Of th9 description was 
the mediatory theory of Thofiios Aquinas, according 
to which he attempted to resolve the question of 
universale by applying his ideas concerning form 
and matter. Thus the matter of the universal idea of 
man is the union of the attributes of human nature, 
and in this aspect the matter of universal* may be 


said to exist solely in oach individual. The form of 
universale is the character or attribute of universality 
applied to this matter; this character or attribute is 
obtained solely by abstracting what is peculiar to 
each object in order to fix the attention on what is 
common to many of thorn. Duns Sontns differed 
from Thonius Aquinns on the subject of universale, 
teaching that uuivcrsnls existed only formally in in¬ 
dividual things or objects. 

As the Reformation approached, tho favourers of 
the new views were chiefly Nitmimiiinfn ; though 
zealous reformatory characters were found even in 
the ranks of the Jimlut party, such as Wycliffe, 
Iiuss. and Jerome of Prague. In general, however, 
tho leading reformers ranged themselves on the side 
of Nominalism. The dominant church was thoroughly 
Realistic, and, enlisting tho civil government on its 
side, it aimed at tlie suppression of the npposito sect. 

In Franec ami Germany tho two parties rorried on a 
fierce contest, not only iu argument, hut by moans of 
accusations and civil penalties. In most places the 
RcaUxtt were more powerful than tho Nominnlut*, 
and, in 1473, Louis XI. of Franco issued ail edict 
prohibiting the latter sect from propagating their doc¬ 
trines, and ordering them to deliver up tlmir batik*. 

In the following year he mitigated the severity oi I 
tliis edict, and in 1481 lie restored the sect to its for¬ 
mer honours and privileges in the. university of Paris. 
After the rloso of the fifteenth century no school¬ 
man of nofc appeared. Tho sixteenth may be consi¬ 
dered as the transition period from the scholastic to 
tho modern philosophy, in which, though the terms 
Realist and Nominalist are no longer iu use, the 
question is still argued among metaphysician*, j 
whether tlio human mind in capable of forming gen¬ 
eral ideas, and whether tho words which are sup¬ 
posed to convey such ideas bo not simply general 
terms representing only n number of particular par 
captions. j 

REBAPT1ZKRH. See ANAiiAiTthTB. 

KKCOLEETH, See Dihcai/'KATI. 

RED HEIFER. See Hkikeii. 

REFORMATION, that great and all-important 
change in religious doctrine and practice which was 
introduced by Luther in the sixteenth century. In 
the course of centuries numerous corruptions had 
crept into the creed, as well as the ceremonies of the 
Christian Church, more especially through the oper¬ 
ations of the papacy. These gradually accumulated, 
although from time to time faithful man had ariaen 
who protested ngAinat every deviation from the pu¬ 
rity of primitive Christianity. Claude of Turin in 
the ninth century, Wyclifle in the fourteenth, and 
John Hum in the fifteenth, had made a noble stand 
against the corruptions and usurpations of the pa¬ 
pacy. The writings of Bernard and Auguatin, in¬ 
deed, contain the germs of that sound Protestant 
doctrine which eJiaracterized the theology of the I 
Reformation. See I,i;thek. j 

REFORMED CHURCHES. In tho enlarged 
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souse of the expression, the Reformed churches com' 
prehend all those religious communities which sepa¬ 
rated themselves from the Church of Rome at the 
great Reformation in the sixteenth century, and in 
. this wide signification are included the Lutheran 
Church us well as the others. Rut it is customary 
with ecclesiastical writers to restrict the term Re¬ 
formed to all the other sects of the Reformation 
except the Lutheran. The Lutheran and the Re¬ 
formed churches then, in this use of the expression, 
form the two great, branches of evangelical Protest¬ 
antism to which all other divisions of Protestants 
are subordinate. These two large sections agree in 
all tho essential articles of faith, and even their chief 
points of difference are more of a scholastic than a 
practical character. Tho most important of all the 
points on which tho Lutherans and tho Reformed 
were opposed to one another, referred to tho doc¬ 
trine of the Supper; the former holding the ac¬ 
tual Iradlly presence of Christ In and with the ele¬ 
ments, though denying the transnbstantiAtion of 
the elements, the latter holding the real but spirit¬ 
ual presence of Christ hi tho eucharist. In the 
conference at Marpurg, in 1529, the Reformed di¬ 
vines begged the Lutherans to allow them mutually 
to regard each other as brethren, notwithstanding 
their difference of opinion on the subject of the 
lord’s Supper. Luther, however, absolutely re¬ 
fused. Calvin again, in tho year 1540, expressly 
declared that the Lutherans and the Reformed ought 
not to separate from each other and call each other 
heretics, because they were not agreed on the doc¬ 
trine of the real presence. And in the year 1031 
tho subject came before the Reformed National Sy¬ 
nod of France at Lyons; and it was decided that 
their churches might consistently admit open and 
avowed Lutherans into their bodies. The Lutheran 
churches can claim only one founder, Luther; but 
the Reformed churches lmd many founders, such as 
Zwingli, (Ecolaiiipadhis, Hullinger, Farel, Calvin, 
Bo.ni, Uminus, Oloviauus, Cranmor, Knox. None of 
these eminent men, however, largely though they 
contributed to the establishment and organization of 
the Reformed communion, gave name to it. “ It 
took its rise,” says Dr. Sehnff, " in German Switaer- 
land, and found a home afterwards in tho Palatinate, 
on the Lower Rhine, in Friesland, Hesse, Branden¬ 
burg, and Prussia. But it developed itself with 
more marked peculiarity and on a larger scale in the 
French, Dutch, and English nationalities. To get a 
proper idea of the power and extent of the Reformed 
communion, we must especially kdtep in view the 
national church, and the dissenting bodies of Eng¬ 
land, the various branches of Presbyterian Scotland, 
and the leading evangelical denominations of Ameri¬ 
ca, which are all different modifications of the Re¬ 
formed principle, as distinct from Romanism, and 
Lutheranism. In Germany, it has always been mo¬ 
dified more or less by Lutheran, or rather Mehmc- 
•honian influences, both to its injuty, and to it* 


advantage, ao that it presents there neither that 
strict discipline, congregational self-government 
and practical energy and power, nor the rigorous 
extremes of the Calvinistic bodies. With Ml her 
defects, the German Reformed Church is more elas¬ 
tic and pliable tiiari her sisters of other nations, and 
occupies, so to speak, a central position between 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, affected by the good 
elements of both, and capable also to exert a modi¬ 
fying influence in turn upon both." 

The earliest of all the Reformed chnrchea was un¬ 
doubtedly the Helvetic, or Swiss Reformed Church, 
founded by Ulrich Zwingli, who was soon after joined 
by John CEcolampadm*. These learned theologians 
were keenly opposed by Luther and his friends. A 
conference was held between Luther and Zwingli. but 
although tho Saxon and the Swiss Reformer agreed 
on several points, they found it to be utterly impos¬ 
sible to come to a common understanding on the sub¬ 
ject of the Lord’s Supper. After the death of Zwingli, 
Martin Rucer endeavoured, by presenting the views 
of the Swiss Reformer in a modified shape, to bring 
about a compromise between the two parties. In 
this lie so far succeeded, that, in 1536, Luther and 
Melancthon were prevailed upon to sign the Wit¬ 
tenberg Concordia, which was only, however, of 
short duration, and in 1544 Luther published his 
‘ Confession of Faith respecting the Lord's Supper, 
in which lie took so firm ground agninst the Swiss, 
that all attempts at a reconciliation were found to be 
utterly fruitless. 

The theology of the Reformed churches is morff 
practical in its diameter, while that of tho Lulherat 
churches is more speculative. The former makes 
the Holy Scriptures the only rule of faith and obe¬ 
dience, while the latter inclines to attach some weight 
to tradition. The former dwells more upon the ab¬ 
solute sovereignty and free grace of God, while the 
latter places these doctrines more in the background. 
The former, in treating of the Lord's Supper, separ¬ 
ates carefully the sacramental sign from the sacra¬ 
mental grace, and teaches only a spiritual though 
real fruition of Christ in the Supper, through the 
medium of faith, on the part of the worthy commu¬ 
nicant, while the latter maintains the Lutheran dog¬ 
ma of the real presence of Christ in, with, and under 
the material elements, of the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body, and the dial manducation of it by the unwor¬ 
thy as woli as worthy communicants. 

In the matter of government and discipline, the 
Reformed churches were organized on a more scrip¬ 
tural and popular basis than the Lutheran. They 
held as a fundamental principle the universal priest¬ 
hood off belie veii. They introduced tbe offices of 
lav-elders and deacon^ and instituted a system of 
strict discipline. In their religions rites and cere¬ 
monies, the Reformed churches have always beat 
characterized by the greatest sobriety and simplicity; 
though, on tho continent of Europe more especially, 
they admit of instrumental music. “They are no- 
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surpassed,” in the opinion of Dr. Scliaff, “in liberal¬ 
ity, missionary seal, practical energy, and activity, 
power of self-government, and vigour of discipline, 
love of religious and civil freedom, and earnest, faith¬ 
ful devotion to the service of Christ." 

Reformed churches are found chielly in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, France, Great Britain and 
Ireland, and America. “ The religious character of 
North America, viewed as a whole,” as wo are in¬ 
formed by Dr. Sclialf, “is predominantly of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic stamp, which modifies there 
even the Lutheran Church, to its gain, indeed, in 
some respects, but to its loss in others. To obtain a 
clear view of the enormous influence which Calvin's 
personality, moral earnestness, and legislative genius, 
have exerted on history, you must go to Scotland 
and to the United States. The Reformed Church, 
where it develops itself freely from its owu inward 
spirit and life, lays special stress on thorough moral 
reform, individual, |H-raoual Christianity, freedom and 
indejKiiidence of congregational life, and strict church 
discipline. It draws a clear lino between God and 
the world, church and state, regenerate and unregen- 
erate. It is essentially practical, outwardly directed, 
entering into the relations of the world, organizing 
itself in every variety of form; aggressive and mis¬ 
sionary. It has also a vein of legalism, and here, 
though from an opposite direction, falls in with the 
Roman Church, from which in every other respect 
it departs much farther than Lutheranism. It places 
the Bible nbove every thing else, and would have its 
chnrch life ever a fresh, immediate emanation from 
this, without troubling itself much about tradition 
and intermediate history. Absolute supremacy of 
the Holy Scriptures, absolute sovereignty of Divine 
grace, and radical moral reform on the basis of both, 
these are the three most important and fundamental 
features of the Reformed type of Protestantism." 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
the only church which claims to be legitimately de¬ 
scended from the Covenanted Church of Scotland in 
her period of greatest purity, tliat of the Second Re¬ 
formation. It was that memorable period of Scottish 
histoiy between 1638 and 1650, whieff formed the 
era of the Solemn League and Covenant; of the 
Westminster Assembly; of the revolution which 
dethroned the first Charles, and asserted those prin¬ 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which all cnlight 
ened Christians and statesmen are now ready with 
one voice to acknowledge and to admire. For their 
strict adherence to these principles Cameron, Car¬ 
gill, and Renwick shed their blood, and to these 
principles the Reformed Presbyterian Church still 
glories in avowing her attachment* As bag already 
been noticed in the article <!ovena»TER8, on the 
day after the execution of Charles I. was known at 
Edinbargh, his son, Charles II., was proclaimed 
king at the public Cross by the Committee of Es¬ 
tates, with this proviso, however, that “ before being 
admitted to the exercise of his royal power, he shall 


give satisfaction to this kingdom in the things that 
concern the security of religiou according to the 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Covenant." This condition or proviso was consi¬ 
dered as so necessary to the maiutenaneo of the con- . 
stitntion of the country, as well aa the promotion of 
the great principles of civil and religious lilwrty, that 
it was enacted both by the Parliament and the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. The document issued by the latter 
body exhibits, in the cloarust manner, their design in 
insisting upon the subscription by the king. It is dat- 
od 27th .July 1649, and contains the following import¬ 
ant statements: “ But if his majesty, or any having or 
pretemliiig power and commission from him, shall 
invade this kingdom upon pretext of establishing 
him in the exercise of his royal power,-—as it will be 
an high provocation against God to he accessory or 
assisting thereto, so will it ho a necessary duty to 
resist and oppose the samo. We know that many 
are so forgetful of the oath of God, and ignorant aud 
careless of tlm interest of .Jesus Christ aud the gos¬ 
pel, and do so litllu tender that which concerns his 
kingdom, and the privileges thereof, ami do so much 
dnat upon absolute and arbitrary government for 
gaining their own ends, and so much malign the in¬ 
struments of the work of reformation, that they would 
admit his majesty to the exorcise of his royal powur 
upon any terms whatsoever, though with never so 
much prejudice to ruligion ami the liberties of these 
kingdoms, and would think it quarrel enough to 
make war upon all thoso who for conscience' sake 
cannot condescend thereto. But we desire all thoso 
who fear the Lord, and mind to keep their Cove¬ 
nant, impartially to consider these things which fol¬ 
low :— 

“ 1st, That as magistrates and their power is or¬ 
dained of God, so aro they in the exercise thereof 
not to walk according to their own will, but accord¬ 
ing to tlm law of equity and righteousness, as being 
the ministers of God for the safety of bis poople, 
therefore a boundless and illimited power is to be 
acknowledged in no king or magistrate, neither is 
our king to he admitted to the exercise of his power 
as long as he refuses to walk in the administration 
of the same, according to this rule and the estab¬ 
lished laws of the kingdom, that his subjects may 
live under him a quiet and peaceable life in all god¬ 
liness and honesty. 

“ 2d, There is one mutual obligation and stipula¬ 
tion betwixt tlm king and his people^ as both of 
them are tied to God, so each of them are tied one 
to another for the jterformance of mutual and reci¬ 
procal duties. According to this, it is statute and 
ordained in the eighth act of first parliament of 
James VI., * That all kings, princes, or magistrates 
whatsoever, holding their place, which hereafter sitall 
happen ih any lime to reign and bear rule over this 
realm, at the time of their coronation and receipt of 
their princely authority, make their faithful promise 
by oath in the presence of the Eternal God, that 
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during the whole course of their live* they shall 
(erve the same Eternal God to the utmost of their 
power, according as he hath required in his most 
holy word, contained in the Old and New Testa- 
t meat; tuid, according to the same word, shall main¬ 
tain the true roligiou of Christ Jesus, the preaching 
of his most holy word, aud due and right ministra¬ 
tion of his sacraments now received and preached 
within this realm; and shall abolish all false religion 
contrary to the same; and shall rule the people com¬ 
mitted to their churgo according to the will and the 
command of God revealed in his word, and according 
to the laudable laws aud constitutions received with¬ 
in this realm; and shall procure to the utmost of 
their power to the Kirk of God, and the whote Chris¬ 
tian people, true and perfect peace in all time com¬ 
ing, and thus justice aud equity be kopt to all crca- 
turos without exception;’ which oath was sworn 
first by King James VI., and afterwards by King 
Charles at bis coronation, and is inserted in our Na¬ 
tional Covenant, which was approved by tho king 
who lately reigned. As long, therefore, as bis ma¬ 
jesty who now reigns refuses to hearken to the just 
and necessary desires of stato aud kirk propounded 
to his majesty for the security of religion and safety 
of his people, and to engage ami to oblige himself 
for the performance of his duty to his people, it is 
corisouaut to scripture and reason, aud the laws of 
tho kingdom, that they should refuse to admit him 
to the exercise of his government until lie give satis¬ 
faction in LhcMo things. 

“3d, In the League and Covenant which lmth liuon 
so solemnly sworn and renewed by this kingdom, the 
duty of defending and preserving the king's majesty, 
person, and authority, is joined with, and subordinate 
unto, the duty of preserving and defending the true 
religion and liberties of the kingdoms; and there¬ 
fore his majesty, standing in opposition to tho just 
and necessary public desires concerning religion and 
the liberties of the kingdoms, it were a manifest 
bread) of Covenant, and preferring of the king's 
interest to the interest of Jesus Christ, to bring him 
to the exercise of bis royal powers, which be, walk¬ 
ing iu a contrary way, aud being compassed about 
with malignant counsels, cannot but employ to the 
prejudice and ruin of both.” 

The stipulation was made known to Charles while 
be was still in Holland, where be had been for some 
time residing, but bo refused to accede to it. The 
following y.$ar (1650) ho set sail for Scotland, and 
before landing on its shores ho consented to subscribe 
the Covenant, and the toat was accordingly admin¬ 
istered to him with all duo solemnity. On the fol¬ 
lowing August lie repeated an engagement to sup¬ 
port the Covenant. And yet the unprincipled 
monarch was all the while devising schemes for the 
subversion not only of Presbyterianism, but even of 
Protestantism in Scotland. Again, wheu crowned 
1 1 at Scoue on the 1st January 1651, Charles not only 
I took oath to support and defeud the Presbyterian 


Church of Scotland; but the National Covenant, and 
the Solemn League and Covenant having been pro¬ 
duced and read, the king solemnly swore them. The 
imposing ceremonial, however, was only desigred 
on the part of the profligate Charles to deceivo 
his Scottish subjects. Nor did the calamities in 
which lie was subsequently involved,—his dethrone¬ 
ment and exile for several yean in France,—produce 
any favourable change upon his character. No 
sooner was he restored to his throne in 1660, than 
he forthwith proceeded to overturn the whole work 
of reformation, both civil and ecclesiastical, which 
he had solemnly sworn to support. The first step 
towards the execution of this project was the pass¬ 
ing of the Act of Supremacy, whereby the king was 
constituted supremo judge in all matters civil and 
ecclesiastical. To this was afterwards added the 
Oath of Allegiance, which declared it to be treason 
to deny the supremacy of tho sovereign both in 
church and stato. 

The crowning deed of treachery, however, which 
Charles perpetrated, was his prevailing upon his 
Scottish counsellors to pass the Act Rescissory, by 
which all tho steps taken from 1638 to 1650 for the 
reformation of religion were pronounced rebellious 
and treasonable; the National Covenant and tho 
Solemn League and Covenant were condemned as 
unlawful oaths ; the Glasgow Assembly of 1638 was 
denounced as an illegal and seditious meeting; 
and the right government of the church was alloged 
to be the inherent prerogative of the crown. Tho 
result of these acts was, that the advances which tho 
church and the country had made during the period 
of the Second Reformation were completely neutm 
lized, and the Church of Scotland was subjected for 
a long series of years to the most cruel persecution 
and oppression. With such flagrant and repeated 
violations of the solemn compact into which Charles 
had entered with his subjects, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that, on high constitutional grounds, this 
body of ‘he Covenanters, headed by Cameron, Car¬ 
gill, and others, should have regarded the treacher¬ 
ous sovereign as having forfeited all title to their 
allegiance. They felt it to be impossible to main¬ 
tain the principles of the Reformation, and yet own 
the authority of a monarch who liad trampled these 
principles under foot, and that, too, in violation of 
tho most solemn oaths, repeated again and again. 
The younger M‘Crie, in his 1 Sketches of Scottish 
Church History,’ alleges that tho principle laid down 
by Cameron *8 party was, “ that the king, by assum¬ 
ing an Erastian power over the church, had forfeited 
all right to the civil obedience of his subjects—a 
principlf which bad never been known in the Church 
of Scotland before." Such a view of the matter, 
however, is scarcely firir to the Cameronians. It was 
not because Charles had usurped an Erastian autho¬ 
rity over the church that they deemed it their duty 
to renounce their allegiance, but because be had 
broken the solemn vows made at his coronation 
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On that occasion he had entered, as they held, into a 
deliberate compact with his subjects, and yet, in the 
lace of ail hia vows, be had Openly, and in the most 
flagrant mauner, broken that compact, thus setting 
bis subjects free from all obligation to own hint as 
king. It is quite true, as the Westminster Confes¬ 
sion of Faith alleges, that "infidelity or difference in 
religion doth not make void the magistrate's just 
and legal authority, nor free the people front their 
due obedience to him;" but this remark does not 
ineet the case as between Charles and the Camcr- 
onian party. They renounced their allegiance not 
because the sovereign was on infidel, or differed from 
them in matters of religion, but solely aud exclu¬ 
sively because lie had broken a civil compact entered 
into between him and his Scottish subjects on re¬ 
ceiving the crown, and confirmed by a solemn reli 
gious vow. By his own deliberate deeds the trai¬ 
torous monarch had forfeited his right to rule before 
they had renounced their obligation to obey. Such 
were the simple grounds on which Camerou, Cargill, 
Ren wick, and their followers considered themselves 
justified in disowning the authority of the king, and 
bearing arms against him as a usurper of the throne 
and a traitor to the country. 

Tiiis earnest and intrepid hand of Covenantors 
brought down upon themselves, by the fearless 
avowal of their principles, the special vengeance of 
the ruling powers. One after another their leaders 
perished on the scaffold, and thus the people who 
held C&meroniau principles found themselves de¬ 
prived of religious instructors, and wandering as 
1 sheep without a shepherd." In these circurn- 
tances they resolved to form themselves into a 
united body, consisting of societies for worship and 
mutual edification, which were formed in those dis¬ 
tricts where the numbers warranted such a step. 
To preserve order aud uniformity, the smaller so¬ 
cieties appointed deputies to attend a general meet¬ 
ing, in which was vested the power of making 
arrangements for the regulation of the wlgile'body. 
The first meeting of these united societies was held 
on the 15th December 1681, at Logan House, in the 
parish of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, Where it was 
resolved to draw up a public testimony against the 
errors and defections of the times. The name which 
this body of Covenanters took to themselves was 
that of the u Persecuted Remnant* while the so¬ 
cieties which they had formed for religious improve¬ 
ment led them to be designated the “ Society Peo¬ 
ple." “ They had taken up no new principles,", as 
Dr. Hetherington well remarks, “ the utmost that 
they can be justly charged with is, merely that they 
had followed up the leading principles of ^jie Pres¬ 
byterian and Covenanted Church of Scotland to an 
extreme point, from which the greater pert of Pres¬ 
byterians recoiled; and that in doing so, they bad 
used language capable of being interpreted to mean 
more than they themselves intended. Their honesty 
et heart, integrity of purpose, and firmness of prin¬ 


ciple, cannot be denied; and theso are noble quali¬ 
ties ; and if they did express their sentiments in 
strong and unguarded language, it ought to lie re¬ 
membered, that they did so in the m'dst of fierce ami 
remorseless persecution, ill adapted to make men 
nicely cautious in the selection of balanced tenns 
wherein to express their indignant detestation of 
that unchristian tyranny which was so fiercely striv¬ 
ing to destroy every vestige of both civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty." 

The first miuiifcsintiun of the views hold by the 
Society People took place during the dissensions at 
Bothweil Bridge, when a body of the Covenanters 
refused to make a public avowal of their allegiance 
to the king in their declaration. A rude outline of 
the declaration was drawn up by Cargill, assisted by 
Henry llall of 1 longhead, who was mortally wounded 
at Queeusferry, aud tho document being found on his 
person, received tho name of the Qumufmry Paper. 
It contained some of the chief points held by the 
Society People; but it unfortunately embodied in it au 
avowal of dislike to a hereditary monarchy, as 

liable to inconvenience, aud apt to degenerate in¬ 
to tyranny.” Though tho paper in question ema¬ 
nated from otdy a few pursuits, and its errors, there 
fore, could not bo charged upon the whole of (he 
strict Prcsbytcriau party, yet it was quoted without 
reserve by their enemies as a proof of disloyal and 
even treasonable intentions. To counteract tlie pre¬ 
judices thus excited against them, the leaders of the 
Society People drew up deliberately a statement of 
their principles, which is usually known by the name 
of the Sanquhar Declaration. This document, which 
carefully excluded nil reference to a change in tho 
form of government, was, nevertheless, classed by 
the persecutors along with the Quecukferry Paper in 
all their proclamations, us if they had been identical, 
and made an excuse for issuing to the army the most 
ruthless and cruel commands to pursue to the death 
all who were suspected of being connected with these 
bold declarations. Cameron, Cargill, aud ten other per¬ 
sons were proclaimed to be traitors, and a high price 
was set upon their heads. Nothing daunted, Cargill 
boldly pronounced what is known as the Torwood 
Excommunication. In a meeting held at Torwood 
in Stirlingshire, the intrepid Covenanter, after Divine 
service, solemnly excommunicated Charles and his 
chief supporters, casting them out of the church, and 
delivering them tip to Satan. Tiiis bold act of a 
Christian hero roused the government to greater 
fury, and a series of civil and military executions fol¬ 
lowed, down to the Revolution in 1688. 

In the persecutions of this eventful period, the 
Society People liad been subjected to painful dis¬ 
couragement by the loss of their able and devoted 
leaders. Cameron and Cargill, and many others, had 
sealed their testimony with their blood , but in this 
tims of sore trial Providence graciously raised up 
one admirably calculated to take a prominent part 
in promoting Christ's cause in days of bloody purse- 
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QUtion. The individual to whom wo refer was Mr. 
James Renwick, who, havin'? himself witnessed the 
execution of Mr. Donald Cargill, resolved from tliat 
moment to engage with his whole soul in the good 
cause. Having studied for the ministry in Holland, 
and received ordination, he returned to his native 
land that he might share with his persecuted breth¬ 
ren in their trials, and preach among them the un- 
i searchable riehos of Christ. Often, accordingly, 
were the Society People encouraged amid their 
severe hardships by his faithful instructions. Dan¬ 
ger and persecution everywhere awaited him, hut 
he was ready to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. At the early ago of twenty-six he 
died on the scaffold with a heroism and unflinching 
fortitude worthy of the last of that noble hand of 
martyrs who Bealed with their blood their devoted 
attachment to the work of Covenanted Reformation 
in Scotland. 

The deeper the darkness, the nearer tho dawn. 
On the death of Charles II. in 1085, his son James 
ascended the throne. At, heart a bigoted adherent 
of the Church of Rome, he sought to restore Popery 
to the ascendant both in England and Scotland. In 
making the attempt, however, he rushed upon his 
own ruin. lie fell a victim to his own infatuuted 
policy. After hearing for a time with his tyranny 
an indignant peoplo rose ns one man, and hurled him 
from his throne, substituting in his place William 
and Mary, prince and princess of Orange, who, in the 
Revolution of 1688, restored civil and religious 
liberty to an oppressed and persecuted peoplo, to a 
greater extent than had ever before been enjoyed. 

The arrival of tho Prinoo of Orange in England 
was hailed by all classes of Presbyterians in Scotland 
as an event likely to lie fraught with blessings to 
their distracted country. Lord Macaulay, in his 
1 History of England,’ indeed, strangely accuses the 
Society People of eagerness to disown William. 
So far is this charge from being well founded, that they 
were the first to own and hail him as their deliverer. 
Titus in the “ Memorial of Grievances" issued by 
the Societies, they declare, “ We have given as good 
evidence of our being willing to lie subject to King 
William, as wo gave before of our being unwilling to 
bo slaves to King James. Upon tho first report of 
tho Prince of Orange’s expedition, we owned his 
quarrel, even while tho prelatic faction were in arms 
to oppose his coming. In all our meetings we 
prayed operly for the success of his arms, when in 
all the churches, prayers were made for his ruin; 
nay, when even in the indulged meetings, prayers 
were offered for the Popish tyrant whom we prayed 
against, and the prince came to oppose. We also 
associated ourselves, early binding ourselves to pro¬ 
mote his interest, aud were the first who openly 
armed and declared our desire to join with ltim." 
But while the Society People welcomed William as 
in expected deliverer, they openly dissented from 
the Revolution settlement as defective in various 


points In particular, the Covenant, so far from 
being adopted either in the letter or in the spirit by 
the state, was not even owned by the church; and 
the monarch took oaths in express contradiction to it. 
Presbyterianism, so far from being established in all 
his majesty’s dominions, was only established in Scot¬ 
land, and that under Erastian conditions, while Pre¬ 
lacy was established in England and Ireland, and the 
king himself became an Episcopalian. The estab¬ 
lishment of these different forms of church govern¬ 
ment in different parts of the British dominions was 
effected by the sole authority of the king and par- { 
liumunt, even before the assembly of the church was j 
permitted to meet; and thus the principle of the 
royal supremacy over the church continued to be 
asserted, and was even incorporated with the Revo¬ 
lution settlement. The principal objections, then, 
which the Society People alleged against the Revo¬ 
lution settlement, were (1.) That as it left the Acts 
Rescissory in full force, it cancelled the attainments 
of the Second Reformation, together with the Co¬ 
venants; and (2.) That the civil rulers usurped 
an authority over the church, which virtually de¬ 
stroyed her spiritual independence, and was at va¬ 
riance with tho sole headship of the Redeemer him¬ 
self. 

The defects of the Revolution settlement wero due 
partly to William’s Erastian policy, and liis desire to 
retain the prelatic clergy within the Established 
Church of Scotland, but partly also to the temporis¬ 
ing policy of the church itself. “ Though the acts 
of parliament,” as Dr. Hetherington justly remarks, 

“ made no mention of the Second Reformation and 
the National Covenants, it was the direct duty o< 
the church to have declared her adherence to both 
and though the state had still refused to recognise 
them, the church would, by this avowal, have at 
least escaped from being justly exposed to the charge 
of having submitted to a violation of her own sacred 
Covenants. In the same spirit of compromise, the 
church showed herself but too ready to comply with 
the king’s pernicious policy, of including as many as 
possible of the prelatic clergy within the national 
church. Tills was begun by the first General As 
semhly, and continued for several succeeding years, 
though not to the full extent wished by William, till 
a very considerable number of those men whoce 
hands had beeis deeply dyed in the guilt of the per¬ 
secution were received into the bosom of that church 
which they had so long striven utterly to destroy. 

It -was absolutely impossible tliat such men could 
become true Presbyterians; and the very alacrity 
with which many of them subscribed the Confession 
of IJaitlj. only proved the more clearly that they 
were void of either faith or honour. Their admis¬ 
sion into the Presbyterian Church of Scotland was 
the most fatal event which ever occurred in the 
strange eventful history of that church." It was not 
to be expected that the Society People could approve 
of the conduct either of the king or of the church h 
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the matter of the Revolution settlement. They 
occupied, accordingly, an attitude of firm and decided 
protest against the principle* avowed by William 
and acted on by the church, and they maintained 
that there had been a decided departure on the part 
of both the one and the other from the principles of 
the Second Reformation and the obligations of the 
Covenant. 

Holding such views it was impossible for the So¬ 
ciety People to incorporate themselves with the 
Established Church of Scotland. They were com¬ 
pelled, therefore, to occupy a aeparate position as 
Dissenters from a church whose constitution was 
radically vitiated, mid as protesters against a pro 
fessedly national government, which had violated 
the most solemn national obligations. Three Camer- 
onian ministers, it is true, Messrs. Shields, Linning, 
and Boyd, applied for admission into the National 
Church for themselves and their people, on condi¬ 
tion that they might acknowhdge breach of cove¬ 
nant, and purge out the ignorant, and heterodot, and 
scandalous ministers who had taken part in shedding 
the blood of the saints. Bit: every projirisal of this 
nature was rejected. After unsuccessful efforts to 
obtain redress, they at last submitted, and the people 
who had adhered to them remained in a state of dis¬ 
sent. 

For upwards of sixteen years after the avowal of 
their peculiar principles, the strict Presbyterians had 
remained without a stated ministry, or without, any 
separate organization as a church. In 1681, how¬ 
ever, Societies were formed which, though exercising 
no ecclesiastical functions, tended to give unity to 
die body, and to make such arrangements as were 
nucossary for the maintenance of worship and ordi¬ 
nances, encouraging at the same time among the 
people a devoted attachment to Reformation princi¬ 
ples. Availing themselves of theats praying So¬ 
cieties for nearly twenty years alter the Revolu¬ 
tion, the people waiicd patiently until the Lord 
should send them pastors. At length, in IJIMA their 
wishes and prayers were answered, the Rev. John 
M'Millan of ilaltnaghic, having resigned connection 
with the Established Church, and joiuwl himself to 
their body. For a few years before, he had .been 
contending within the pale of the church for the 
whole of the Covenanted Reformation; but instead 
of meeting with sympathy from his brethren, lie was 
hastily and irregularly deposed. Having joined the 
Society People he laboured for many years in the 
work of the ministry among them with indefatigable 
earnestness and zeal, maintaining tlie principles of 
the Second Reformation till his dying day. 

Soon after the secession of Mr. JjjdMillan from the 
Established Church, he wtgt joined by &r. ffolm 
M'Neil, a licentiate, who, having adopted Gamer- 
onian views, bad also seceded. These two faithful 
and aealoua servants of Christ traversed the country, 
preaching everywhere, and encouraging the adhe¬ 
rents of the Covenant. In 1712 the Covenants were 

H. _ _ 


renewed at Aaehoitsaugh. Amid many trials and 
persecutions the cause went steadily forward, and in { 
1743 Mr. M‘Milhui, who had hitherto stood alone as i 
an ordained minister, Mr, M'Neil never having been i 
ordained for want of a presbytery, was joined by | 
the Rev. Thomas Naim, who had loll the Secession | 
Church in consequence of his having embraced Cam- j 
oroniiui views. There being now two ministers, a 
meeting was lu*ld at Braeliend on the 1st of August 

1743, when a presbytery was tin; first time formed 
under the name of the Hr/ormal ['rexhytrry. 

One of the first acts of the newly organised church 
was to dispatch missionaries to Ireland, and by the 
blessing of (iod upon the labours of these men, and 
others who speedily followed, a fully organized and 
independent section of the Hr formal I*renbytman 
Churrh was formed in the sister isle. 

In Scotland a Declaration and Testimony was pub¬ 
lished in 1741, and the Covenants were removed in 

1744, at Crawford John in Lanarkshire; hut not¬ 
withstanding these steps, which were so well fitted 
to promote unity of sentiment and feeling, a few 
years only had elapsed when a division took place 
in the Hr formal I’lrxbylery, two of tho brethren, 
Messrs, llall and limes, having separated from their 
communion in consequence, of their having imbibed 
heretical opinions on I he subject of the atonement 
The two brethren, after seceding from the presby¬ 
tery, formed themselves into a new presbytery at 
F.diuburgb, which at length became extinct. Tim 
Reformed Presbytery, in reply to their misrepresenta¬ 
tions, found it necessary to issue a treat iso in defem e 
of their proceedings in the ease of their erring bretli- 
mi, as well as in leliitation of t he doctrine of an inde¬ 
finite statement. In 1761 a very important step was 
taken by the Hr/ormal IWnhylrry, tlm emission of a 
Testimony for tho whole of oor Covenanted Refor¬ 
mation ns attained to and established in Great Britain 
and Ireland, particularly between tlm ywtrs 1638and 
1641) inclusive. 

From this time the. Reformed I'lesbyterian Churrh 
went steadily forward, adhering to their peculiar 
principles with unflinching tenacity : and amid much 
obloquy, misunderstanding, and even misrepresenta¬ 
tion, from the other religions denominations around 
them, witnessing boldly, and willmnt compromise, 
for a Covenanted Reformation, Their numbers in 
many parts of Scotland increased beyond the means 
of supplying them with ministers. This was un 
happily the raise, for a considerable time in vnrionz 
districts of the rountiy. But at length fftich was the 
increase of ministers connected with the body that in 
1810 three presbyteries were formed, and in the year 
following a general synod was constituted for the 
supervision of these presbyteries. .Since that time so 
rapidly has the denomination advanced in nnmliere, 
that at present (185ft) the synod includes six presby¬ 
teries, which consist in all of thirty-six ordained min¬ 
isters and eight vacant congregations. The synod 
meets annually either in Edinburgh or Glasgow. The 
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Divinity Hall meets during the months of August 
end September, when the students, in five sessions, 
receive the instructions of two professors, one for 
Systematic Theology, and the oilier for Biblical 
Literature and Church History. 

In the year 18.40 the synod resolved to commence 
the prosecution of missionary operations. Their at¬ 
tention was first directed to tho colonial field, parti¬ 
cularly to Canada. Nor have they been unmindful 
of foreign missions, three missionaries in connection 
with the synod being employed in New Hebrides. 
There has also been a missionary labouring since 
1846 among the Jews in London. 

Thus this interesting denomination of Christians, 
which holds tiie principles of the Church of Scotland 
in iter purest days, those of the Second Reformation, 
proceeds onward in its course of witness-bearing for 
tho headship of Christ not only over the church, but. 
also over the nations. Tho denomination is small, 
and by too many little accounted of, but the moral 
influence of such a church in the land is great be¬ 
yond all conception. Her mission is a noble, a 
glorious one. Believing that Christ’s headship should 
lie recognised by men not merely in the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, hut in the civil relations of life, and that the 
British constitution embodies in it, as “ a fundamen¬ 
tal and unalterable" element, tho whole Anglican 
system with the supremacy of tho crown over tho 
church, and all the abuses which spring from it, they 
cannot, as consistent Presbyterians, incorporate 
themselves witli the civil system of these lands, and 
feel themselves precluded from taking oaths of alle¬ 
giance to it, tiie more especially as tho Treaty of 
Union binds Scotland to uphold tin's part of the con¬ 
stitution. Their position, accordingly, as discrimi¬ 
nated from other Presbyterian bodies, is, that they 
hold it is not enough for a church to regulate its in¬ 
ternal afiairs on Scripture principles, but that broader 
and juster views of human dirty should make it a 
consistent witness for the claims of Christ in matters 
civil as woll as ecclesiastical. To use the words of Dr. 
A. Symington, "Tiie honour of the Redeemer's crown, 
tiie Independence of his church, the liberty of his 
people, tho coming of his kingdom, form tiie lofty 
aims contemplated in maintaining and promoting 
the principles of the Second Reformation, howsoever 
feeble and uuwortliv be the humble instruments.” 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. To escape from persecution in 
their own country many of the Scott isii and Irish 
Reformed Presbyterians, in the sixteenth century, 
tied across tiie Atlantic, and were scattered among 
tho American colonies. For a time, like the pa¬ 
rent denomination at home, .hese exiles were des¬ 
titute of a stated ministry, and obliged to content 
themselves witli praying Societies. In the year 
1743, tiie Rev. Mr. Craighead, who had joined tlrem 
trom a synod of Presbyterians organised a few 
years before, commenced to labour among them 
in holy things, and with his aid, tiie Covenanters, j 


in tiie colony of Pennsylvania, solemnly renewed the 
Covenants. This important transaction tended to 
unite them together, and at tiie same time served as 
a distinctive mark separating them from the other 
religious bodies by whom they were surrounded. 
In 1762 the Reformed Presbytery of Scotland de¬ 
bauched the Rev. Mr. Cuthbertaon to take the min¬ 
isterial charge of tho brethren in America who, six 
years before, had been deserted by Mr. Craighead. 
After labouring alone for nearly twenty years with 
the most encouraging success, Mr. Cuthbertson was 
joined by Messrs. Linn and Dobbin from the Re¬ 
formed Presbytery of Ireland, and in 1774 a presby¬ 
tery was constituted, and tiie body assumed a regu¬ 
larly organised form. 

Tiie declaration of American independence took 
place in 1776, and by no denomination of Christians 
was this event more gladly hailed than by tho Re¬ 
formed Presbyterians. Many of them had taken an 
active part in tiie war witli Great Britain, and 
though they saw defects in tiie new government 
tiiey cordially recognized it as legitimate and worthy 
of support. No sooner had civil peace and order 
been restored in the country than a very general feel 
ing began to arise in favour of a union among tiie 
whole Presbyterian churches in the American Re¬ 
public. But desirable though such a union undoubt¬ 
edly was, it was found, in existing circumstances, to 
be impracticable. Tiie nearest approach to the great 
object sougiit was a union, which was effected in 
1782, between the presbyteries of tiie Associate and 
Reformed churches, giving rise to a new denomination 
entitled, from tiie names of its two constituent parts, 
The Associate Rkfoumkd Cmutcn (which see). 
A large number of the people belonging to tiie Re 
funned Presbyterian Church refused to enter into 
this union, preferring to retain their former posi 
tion. 

In tbe course of ten years after tiie event to which 
wo have now referred, the Reformed Presbytery in 
this couutry sent four ministers to aid the breth¬ 
ren in America, whose pastors had left them at the 
Union in 1782. One of these four soon returned to 
Scotland, but the remaining three continued to regu¬ 
late tiie afiairs of tiie church in the character of a 
committee deputed by tiie parent presbytery at 
home. At length, in 1798, a regular church court, 
independent of all foreigu control, was formed, bear¬ 
ing the name of the “ Reformed Presbytery of the 
United States of North America,” but related to the 
Reformed Presbyterians of the Old World simply as 
a sister church. From this date the cause made ra¬ 
pid progress, and in 1809, a synod composed of throe 
presbyteries was constituted under tbe name of the 
Synod of the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of North America.” In consequence 
of tiie still further increase of the body, the supreme 
judicatory assumed the representative character, and 
was in 1825 arranged to consist of delegates frou 
presbyteries, and to be styled the “ General Synod. 
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This organisation has continued down to the present 
day. 

The doctrines of the Reformed Preshy terian Church 
in America are, like those of their brethren in Scot¬ 
land, strictly Calvinistie, and in church government 
and orders she is strictly Presbyterian. Her stand¬ 
ards, in subordination to the Word of Cod, are the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, and her own Declaration and 
Testimony. In declaring her adherence to the. 
A’estmmster Confession she makes the following dis¬ 
claimer, which forms a decided deviation from Re¬ 
formed Presbyterian principle* as held in Scotland : 
“ To prevent all misunderstanding of the matter of 
the se.com] article of this formula, which embrace* 
the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, it is declared 
in reference to the power of the civil magistrate in 
ecclesiastical things, that it is not now, aud never 
was, any part of tlio faith of the Reformed Presby¬ 
terian Church, that the civil magistrate is autho¬ 
rised to interfere with the Church of Cod, in the 
assertion, settlement, or administration of her doc¬ 
trine, worship, and order; or to assume nny domi¬ 
nion over the rights of conscience. All that apper¬ 
tains to the msgislratical power in reference to the 
church, is the protection of her meinliers in the full 
possession, exercise, and enjoyment of their rights. 
The mngistratical office is civil and political, and 
consequently altogether exterior to the church.” 

This body of American Christians have always 
held and openly avowed the most decided anti-sla¬ 
very opinions. So far back as the year 1800, and 
when a large proportion of her members resided in 
the Southern States, the highest judicatory of the 
church enacted that no slaveholder should be re¬ 
tained in the communion of the Reformed Presbyte¬ 
rian Church. On this principle she still continues 
to act. In public worship this denomination uses 
the Psalms of David, “to the exclusion,” as they 
express it, “ of all imitations and uninspired compo¬ 
sitions.” Their principle is, that the matter of the 
church's praise should 1ms exclusively songs of inspi¬ 
ration in the best attainable translation. While re¬ 
cognising the validity of the ordinance! as adminis¬ 
tered by .11 Christian communities who hold the 
Head, they adhere to the principle of dose ami 
restricted, in opposition to open and unrestricted, 
communion. • 

U has often been brought forward as an objection 
against the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and America, that she holds the prin¬ 
ciple that " civil government is founded in grace.” 
Such a sentiment this church, in ail her ramifica¬ 
tions, lias uniformly disowned, but*he holds, tq use 
the language of the American Testimony, “that 
though civil aodety and its governmental institutions 
ate not founded in grace, yet it is the duty of Chris¬ 
tians to endeavour to bring over civil states the 
influence of the grace of the gospel, and to persuade 
«uch states to put themselves in subordination to 


Immanuel, for the protection and furtherance of the 
interests of religion and lilierty.” The Traiisatlantie 
branch of tho church is undoubtedly peculiarly situat¬ 
ed, being under a civil constitution aud government so 
different from that of Britain. In her Testimony, 
accordingly, referring to her position in this respect, 
she declare*, that “ in a land where peculiar religious 
characteristic* have never lieen extensively intro¬ 
duced into civil deeds of constitution; whore there 
is no apoatacy from established and sworn to refor¬ 
mation ; where the constitutional evils complained of 
are simply omissions, not fundamental to the exist¬ 
ence and essential operations of civil society ; where 
no immoral engagement is required, anti no pledge 
either demanded or given to approve of or perpetuate 
defects; where fundamental principles of the social 
state, moral in their nature, are adopted; where a 
testimony against defects is admitted, and the way 
left open, constitutionally, to employ all moral menu* 
to obtain a remedying of defects; the same obsta¬ 
cles stand not in tho way of a Christ iau’s entrance 
into civil communion, as do in n land where, such re¬ 
ligious cluimcteristics Inning been adopted, cove¬ 
nanted, and sworn to, hut, Uaviug been departed 
from, upon the ruins of a reformed system, one of nn 
opposite diameter lias been introduced. And fur¬ 
ther, that under a testimony against defects, circum¬ 
stanced as above stated, the Christian may consis¬ 
tently enter into the civil fellowship of the country 
where lie resides, using his liburly on a moral basis 
to seek the improvement of the social state.” 

And again, the church has declared, “that the 
acts aud legislation of this church have at all times 
authorized all connection with the civil society ami 
institutions of the United States, which does not in¬ 
volve immorality.” Tim position, accordingly, which 
the lirformed Prenhylerian Church in America has 
assumed, in hei Testimony, in relation to the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States, is different from that 
which the sister churches in Scotland and Ireland 
have found it nceessary to assume in relation to 
the government under which they live. No pro¬ 
test is called for in the former ease as in the lat¬ 
ter, there being no breach of solemn covenanted 
obligations involved in the very structure and con¬ 
stitution of the government, which, though re¬ 
publican and democratic in its olmracler, they still 
view as an ordinance of God. Reformed l'rcsbytc- 
rians, accordingly, in America, are left at perfect 
lilierty to incorporate with the government, by lie- 
coming its citizens, and assuming its offices, if they 
can do so in consistency with their own conscientious 
convictions. At the same time, as a church, they 
hold that no immoral man should lie invested with 
office in the state; that the Bible is the rale by 
which the governors, in their official capacity as well 
as in their private conduct, ought to he regulated; 
and that civil rulers, in common with men in all 
situations and circumstances, are responsible te 
Jesus Christ as the “ Prince of the kings of tits 
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earth, and Governor among tl>e nations.” Such are 
the views entertained by tlie New Light party who 
were thrust out hy the General Synod in 1833, and 
i formed themselves into a separate organization still 
retaining I lie former name. 

This church, though not large, its ministers in 
185.3 numbering only 54, holds, nevertheless, a very 
respectable place among American Christian denomi¬ 
nations, and hy its abounding zeal in the cause of 
Christ, has been instrumental in establishing a pres¬ 
bytery of their body among the heathen in India. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA (Old Lratir). This is the main body 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, from which, 
in 1833, n party were disjoined on the ground 
that they maintained the lawfulness of Reformed 
Presbyterians acknowledging the constitution and 
government of the United States. Tim Hcfonnnl 
J'mibi/ttTum Church lmd always before that time 
been considered to maintain, as iter distinctive fea¬ 
ture, “ that, her members will not own allegiance to 
llm government of any nation which refuses alle 
glance to (lie Lord Jesus Christ, --the Prince of the 
kings of the earth. And us they do not find any 
nation rendering allegiance to Him, they remain in 
the character of aliens, neither voting for officers, 
holding offices, sitting on juries, nor taking the oath 
of naturalization; whether in the United States, 
Great Britain, or any other nation yet known." The 
principles on which this practice rests are thus un¬ 
folded hy the Rev. I{. Hutcheson, one of the min¬ 
isters of tiiis church : '• Reformed Presbyterians con¬ 
sider themselves hound to bring civil institutions to 
the. test of God's Imly word, and reject whatever is 
in opposition to that rule. They approve of some 
of tlm leading features of the const itiition of govern¬ 
ment in the United States. It is happily calculated 
to preserve the civil liberty of the inhabitants, and 
to protect, their persons and property. A definite 
constitution on the representative system reduced to 
writing, is a righteous measure, which ought to lie 
adopted by every nation under heaven. Such con¬ 
stitution must, however,be. founded outlie principles 
of morality; and must in every article be moral, be¬ 
fore it can bo recognized by the conscientious Chris¬ 
tian as an ordinance of God. When immorality and 
impiety are rendered essential to any system, the 
whole system must he rejected. Presbyterian Co¬ 
venanters perce-iviug immorality interwoven with 
the Geuoral % and the States’ constitutions of govern 
inent in America, have uniformly dissented from the 
civil establishments. Much as they loved liberty, 
they loved religion more. Anxious as they were for 
the good of the country, they sought that good, where 
alone it can be found, in the prosperity of Zion; 
for 1 righteousness cxaltcth a nation, but sin is a re¬ 
proach to any people.' Their opposition to the civil 
institutions has been the opposition of reason and of 
piety; the weapons of their warfare are arguments and 
mayors There are moral evils essential to the consti¬ 


tution of the United States, which render it necessary 
to refuse allegiance to the whole system. In this re¬ 
markable instrument, there is contained no acknow¬ 
ledgment of the being or authority of God—there is 
no acknowledgment of the Christian religion, nor 
profess' d submission to the kingdom of Messiah. It 
gives support to the enemies of the Redeemer, and 
admits to its honours and emoluments, Jews, Ma- 
hommedans, Deists, and Atheists. It establishes 
that system of robbery by which men are held in 
slavery, despoiled of liberty, property, and protec¬ 
tion. It violates the principles of representation, by 
bestowing on the slaveholder an influence in making 
laws for freemen, proportioned to the number of his 
own slaves. This constitution is, notwithstanding 
its numerous excellencies, in many instances incon 
sistent, oppressive, and impious. Since its adoption 
in 1789, the members of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church have maintained a constant testimony against 
! these evils. They have refused to serve in any office 
which implies an approbation of the constitution, or 
which is placed under the direction of an immoral 
law. They have abstained from giving their votes 
at elections for legislators, or officers who must bit 
qualified to act, by an oath of allegiance to this im¬ 
moral system." 

Tlie subject on which the Disruption of 18.33 rest 
ed was the rejection of the Bible as the standard of 
legislation by the civil authorities of the United 
| States. This point was discussed at large, in the 
synod of 18.30, when a considerable party, led l,v 
Dr. Wviie, showed a disposition to laxity in their 
views, which became more manifest in the synod of 
1831, though still without a direct avowal of opi¬ 
nions adverse to the standards and known usages oi 
the church. In a subordinate synod, however, con¬ 
stituted in 18.32, they brought forward, in a draft of 
a pastoral address, doctrines utterly subversive of the 
whole testimony of the church relative to civil gov¬ 
ernment. The synod declared their disapproval of 
these passages of the address, and ordered them to 
be expunged, whereupon Dr. Wylie and his follow¬ 
ers published tlie original draft on their own respon- ! 
sibility. FoV this and oilier offences connected xvith j 
it, they were suspended from the exercise of the I 
ministry in April 1833, by the Eastern Subordinate 
Synod, to which they belonged. The suspension 
was approved hy the General Synod, which met at 
Philadelphia in August of the same year. The 
suspended ministers, and some others, met at the 
same time, and constituted another court, which they 
called the General Synod of the Reformed Presin 
terian Church, and which still exists as a separate 
body^ though holding what the other body terms < 
New Light principles.. The one body had, in 1853, 
fifty-four ministers, while the other had fortv-four 
REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH JN 
IRELAND. It has been already mentioned under 
the article Irish Presbyterian Church, that in 
the summer of 1644, the Covenant was subscribed 
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throughout every jatrt of Ulster, both by the military 
and the people generally. From this period has 
beau dated the Second Reformation with which the 
province of Ulster has been blessed. The people 
now began to evince a more devoted attachment to 
the Presbyterian cause, and a more intense desire for 
the promotion of true godliness. Vital religion made 
rapid progress, and the Ulster Presbyterians, at the 
Restoration in 1660, liad 70 settled pastors, and no 
less than 10.000 adherents. Their church was at 
flint period essentially a Reformed Presbyterian 
Covenanted Church. Each minister at his ordina¬ 
tion was bound to declare his acceptance of the 
Solemn League, and the whole ecclesiastical system 
rested on the basis of the “ Covenanted Uniformity 
in religion of the Churches of Christ in the kingdoms 
of Scotland. England, arid Ireland." After the Res 
(oration, however, the goodly fabric which had 
arisen was levelled with llm ground. Episcopacy 
was restored in Ireland, and the Presbyterian min¬ 
isters in Ulster generally submitted tamely to the 
tyranny of the prodigalu monarch, and boasted of 
their loyalty. Many of the people refused to ac¬ 
quiesce in this carnal ami cowardly policy. Three 
of the ministers. Michael Itruce of Killitichy, John 
Cruokshanks of Raplme, and Andrew M'Cnrmirk of 
Magherally, protested against the servile spirit which 
animated the great tua-s of their clerical brethren. 
“Thny called the people to solemn and great meet¬ 
ings, sometimes in the night, ami sometimes in the 
day, in solitary places, where the people in great 
abundance, and with great alacrity and applause, 
(locked to them. There they spoke much ngainst 
the bishops and the limes. These men were cried 
up as the only courageous, faithful, and zealous min¬ 
isters. The people not only countenanced, but 
liberally contributed fur them; generally neglecting 
tlinir own ministers who laboured more privately 
smongthem.” The uncompromising courage of these 
three noble servants of Christ was not only looked 
upon with jealousy by their brethren, tytt ’called 
down upon them the wrath of the bishops. The re¬ 
sult was, that in the summer of 1061 they lied to 
Scotland, and after taking an activ# part in the 
movements of the strict Presbyterians, two of “them 
fell at Kullion Green. 

In the absence of regular pa«tors, the Society Peo¬ 
ple in Ireland were under the uearssity, like their 
brethren in Scotland, of bolding private meetings fur 
prayer and religions conference. They were occa¬ 
sionally visited also hy Scottish ministers, of whom 
the most influential was Alexander Peden. whose 
labottrs in Ulster were abundant and eminently sin* 
cessful. One young man, a probationer, named 
David Houston, began in J671 to preacli A the 
people in the neighbourhood of Ballymoncy, urg¬ 
ing upon them the continued obligation of the 
Covenants, and the evils of defection tlierefrom. 
For this be was censured and silenced hy the pres¬ 
bytery, and compelled to leave the country. After 


a few years' absence he returned to Ireland, and was 
settled over a congregation there, but he soon found 
it necessary to withdraw from the fellowship of tin; 
other ministers—a step in which he was joined hy <i 
large hotly of the people. At the request of the 
Cameronian party in Scotland, lie made a lengthened 
visit to that country, during which he continued to 
superintend the Societies in Ireland. His real in the 
cause of the Covenants had almost cost him his life; 
hut early iu 1689 hr psrtcd thistly from the Scottish 
brethren, and, crossing the channel, spent tho remain¬ 
der of his days in comforting nnd encouraging the 
Society People in the sister isle. 

The Irish Societies were organized ill the smite 
manner as those in Sentlund; nnd (lie brethren on 
both sides of (lie Channel kept up a constant edify¬ 
ing intercourse both by letter and I'mpieiu depots 
lions, consulting together on such points as affected 
their common cause. Representatives from Ireland, 
accordingly, were present itt the icncwul of the Co¬ 
venants in 1712 at Auchcusaugh. A hoot this period 
the Itisli Societies were destitute of ordained min 
isters, ami lienee, when maniages were to bo cele¬ 
brated or baptisms dispensed, it was necessarv to go 
to Scotland for the purpose. For forty-four years 
indeed, with the exception of only a few weeks which 
Mr. M‘Millnii spent among them, the brethren iu 
Ireland were unprovided with the services of a single 
regular pastor. 

'I lie formation of lb" Reformed Presbytery iu 
Scotland in 1713 was productive of much advantage 
to tiie Camcroiiiaiia iu lielaud, a minister and pro¬ 
bationer being generally sent thither for several 
mouths in the year; and this seasonable supple con¬ 
tinued until the disruption of the presbytery in 1 
Providentially at that time Mr. William Martin, n 
native of the county of Antrim, was studving for 
the ministry iu In-land, to which lie whs ordained 
at Vow in July 17.77. There, too, the sacrament 
of tin- Lord’s Supper was dispensed for the first 
time in Ireland by the presbytery which wax form¬ 
ed in 176.1. The cohhtiiuiinii of this ecclesiasti¬ 
cal court cave apparent consolidation to the body 
which for the m-xt sixteen years made steady pro 
press. Hut at length the court was dissolved in 
1779, several of the ministers having been removed 
by emigration, nnd others by death ; and the only 
remaining minister, with six congregations, put 
t’o mselve* under the care of the Reformed Presbv- 1 
tery in Scotland, and continued under their supervi- j 
siori until 179P. when the lri-di Pie-liylfrv vvasngaiii 
formed 11 on tin- footing of the Covenanted Testi- j 
many of the < -iiiireh of Si oiland, to continue their 
friendly correspondence on all matters of general 
concern." From this time the church made slow 
but steady ptOgr*>ss. In l«l<l she had twelve or- 1 
daiic-d minister* and eighteen congregations. These 
werp arranged into four presbyteries, and in 1811 n 
synod was constituted. In this fully organized slats j 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Ireland ad- 








Vfi0 REFORMERS—REGIUM DONUM. 

vancodrapidly in prosperity and efficiency. In 1840, cile bishop*; to exempt colleges end monasteries 
however, divisions destroyed the unity and peace of from the jurisdiction of their bishops and ordinary 
the church. The Eastern Presbytery declined the superiors; to judge all persons in spiritual cause*, 
authority of the synod, and seceded from the com- by calling them to his presence, delegating judge*, 
,minion of thu body ; now a synod, it lias six min- and reserving to himself a final and irrevocable judg- 
istnrs and nine congregations. In 1853 the Reform- went; to receive appeals from all ecclesiastical ju- 
2,1 Presbyterian synod met at Dervock and renewed dicatories, and reverse or confirm their sentences; to 
.|,o National Covenant and the Solemn League and I» accountable to no one for his acts; to ereet, trana- 
Povenant in a bond adapted to the times. Since for, and altolish episcopal sees; to exact oaths of 
then the Covenants have been sworn to in most of obedience from the clergy ; to found religious orders; 
the congregations. In 1859 the denomination nuin- to summon and commission soldiers l.y crusade to 
bers 23 ministers and 32 congregations. In New fight against infidels or persecute heretics." These 
lirunswick and Nova Scotia there is a mission -pres- claims are founded on canon law, and have been as¬ 
hy tory connected witli t lie, body, consisting of four sorted by the popes with moro or less stringency 
settled congregations. There are also two mission since the seventh Century. See Papacy. 
stations for Homan Catholics in the south and west RKGIFUGIUM (Lat. the king's (light), a festi- 
of Ireland. Emigration has diminished the numbers val celebrated by the ancient Homans annually on 
of thin ns well as of the other churches in Ireland, the 24th of February, in commemoration of the Wight 
and it is calculated that in the course of ten years of Turquinius Hu per bus from Home. In the ancient 
no fewer than 1,000 members have been transferred calendars tiie 24th of May was also styled Raj if n 
to the sister church in America. yium. Borne writers, both ancient and modern, do- 

REFORMED JEWB. See Antitalmoomw. rive the name from the custom observed by the 
REFORMERS, a term usually applied in a rcli- R/'x Sucromm of going to the eomitium on the two 
gious sense to those illustrious men who introduced days referred to, and offering sacrifices, after which 
the Hufiirmatiim from Popery in the sixteenth con- he hastily tied from it. 

tury. Of these the principal were Lutlior, Calvin, REGINA CCELI (Lat. queen of heaven), an ap- 
Zwingli, Meinncthon, (Ecolampndius, Ilucer, llezn, peliation often given by the ancieut Roman* to 
Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and John Knox. Juno. 

REFUGE (Orm.s of). See Cm rm of Rrfugk. REGIUM DONUM, annual grants bestowed I y 
RE’GALK, a right which the Galliean Church government on the Presbyterians in Ireland. Toe 
long churned; according to which, when a bishop first, sovereign who originated these grants was 
dies, the king is allowed to collect and enjoy the re- Charles II., who assigned a yearly pension of £600 
venues of the see, and in some respects to act in the to the Presbyterian ministers of Lister, wltich was 
placo of bishop until the see is tilled by the ae- appointed to lie distributed equally among them dur- 
cession of a new prelate. The dispute in reference ing their live*, and given to their widows and orphans 
to tin's right between Louis NIV. and Innocent XI. at their dentil. The warrant for this grant continued 
led to the assertion in strong terms by the Galliean in force for ten years until 1682. There in a tradition, 
Church in 1682 of her independence. Bee Gai.m- however, that this grant was only enjoyed by the 
CAN Ctiintcu. ministers for one year. But the true commencement 

REGALIA PETRI, the royalties of Peter, which of the Rtgivm Donum is to be traced to the Revo- 
am regarded by Romanists as belonging to the Pope lution in J688, when King William authorised the 
in In's capacity as sovereign monarch of the Univer- payment of £1,200 yearly to the Irish Presbyterian 
sal Church. Among theso royal prerogatives the ministers. This grant was continued by Queen 
following may be mentioned; “ to lie superior to the Aime, who issued letters-patent constituting thirteen 
whole church, and to it« representative, a general ministers trustees for its distribution. Through the 
cmmc.il; to call general council:) at his pleasure, all influence of the High Church party, however, cer- 
bishops being obliged to attend iiis summons; to tain modifications were introduced into the mode ot 
preside in general synods, so as to propose matter for its distribution. Thus the power of allocating tlia 
discussion; to promote, obstruct, or overrule the de- amount was withdrawn from the trustees and vested 
bates; to confirm or invalidate their decisions: to in the lord-lieutenant; the grant was no longer 
define points ‘ of doctrine; to decide controversies divided share and share alike, but the mode of ar- 
authoritatively, so that none may contest or dissent rangement was tiius described: “To be distributed 
from his judgmont; to enact, establish, abrogate, among such of the non-conforming minister* by war- 
suspend, or dispense with ecclesiastical laws and rant from the lord-lieutenant, or other chief governor 
canons; to relax or do away with ecclesiastical con- or governors for the time being, in such manner as 
cures, hv indulgences, pardons, Ac.; to dispense witli lie or they shall find necessary for our service or 
the obligations of promises, vows, oaths, legal obli- the good of that kingdom.” Yet, notwithstanding 
Rations, Ac.; to be the fountain of all pastoral juris- these modifications, the Regbrn Donum appear* to 
diction and dignity: to constitute, confirm, judge, have been distributed as formerly. George I. and 
censure, suspend, depose, remove, restore, and recoa- hit ministers placed on the civil list the ram ot 
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£800 a-year at an augmentation of the Jteffium Do¬ 
num, one half to be appropriated to the synod of Ul¬ 
ster, and the other half to the ministers of Dublin 
and the south. In 1784 a still further increase was 
obtained, George III. lutving been pleased to grant 
£1,000 per annum. About the same time thu Irish 
Seceders received a bounty of £500 per annum. 
Again, in 1792, a king's letter was issued grunting 
the still more handsome gift of £5,000 per annum; 
gt which sum tlw synod of Ulster and the presby¬ 
tery of Antrim received £3,729 16». 10d., the rest 
being distributed among the Secede™, the Southern 
Association, and the minister of the French congre¬ 
gation of St. l’eter’a, Dublin. New arrangements 
were made in 1803 in the mode of distribution of the 
: Royal Gift. The members of the synod of Ulster 
t and tlto synod of Antrim were divided into three 
1 classes, the first including those situated in cities or 
large towns, the second those in the more populous, 
and the third those in more thinly peopled dis¬ 
tricts. The sums allotted to the indi\ idual members, 
of each of the chesses were respectively £100, £75, 
or £50 per annum. Thu entire sum thus given under 
the new regulations amounted in 1803 to £14,970 
18s. lOd. late Irish currency, hut has since been in¬ 
creased to a very large sum. The allowuuccs to the 
Irish Secession iniui»tura were made to range from 
£40 up to£70. Whuna congregation of Presbyterians 
in Ireland wishes to obtain a share of the liegium 
Donum, the mode of accomplishing the object is as 
follows: “ A certain number of persons designated 
as heads of families resident in a vicinity, subscribe 
a document declaring themselves to be Presbyterians, 
and desiring the settlement among them of a minister 
of whom they approve. This document is forwarded 
to the Presbytery, and after it has received their 
sanction, the congregation anil minister are enrolled 
as lutving been duly organised, and are returned as 
belonging to the Presbyterian body. A memorial, 
attested by the moderator of the synod and jliuir 
lay agent, is theii presented by the iiimisfed of the 
uew congregation to the lord-lieutenant, soliciting 
the bounty nsually granted; the petitioner's having 
subscribed the oath of allegiance (the required con¬ 
dition) being attested by t wo magistrates. The fain- 
inter now receives his £50 or £70 yearly; hut, the 
stipend having once been fixed, no further augmen¬ 
tation is to be looked for, nor, if the»higlier sum has 
been granted, is any diminution to be feared, wlutt- 
ever may be the increase or decrease of the congre¬ 
gation.” The agent for the distribution of the 
bounty is appointed and paid by government 
There is another Regium Donum, which is granted 
to the Dissenters of England, and yn tided Jo a min¬ 
ister of each of the three denomination* for dis/ribu- 
tion. This originated in the reign of George 1., 
who wished to give bis most loyally attached sub¬ 
jects^ the Protestaut Dissenters, substantial tokens of 
his affection and bounty, by an annual donation, j 
At the suggestion of Lord Townshend and Sir Ro- j 


liert Walpole, his majesty ordered five hundred 
pounds to be given for the use of the indigent wi¬ 
dows of dissenting ministers. The first payment was 
soon after 17201 In the course of a few years, the 
gill, as well as the object, was enlarged, and four 
hundred pounds were directed to lie paid half yearly, 
for assisting ministers too, who stood in need of re¬ 
lief, and to he applied to such uses as those intrusted 
with the distribution should think most conducive 
to the interests of the Dissenting body. The dona¬ 
tion was afterwards increased to two thousand 
pounds, and continue.* to he received for the same 
purposes to the present time. 

RELICS (Veneration for). The origin of the 
peculiar regard shown both in the Romish and Greek 
churches to the relies of martyrs nod anints is to be 
traced back to an early period in the history of the 
Christian Church. In the primitive ages of Chris¬ 
tianity the martyrs, who were privileged to seal their 
testimony with their blood, were looked upon by 
their contemporaries with the most enthusiastic af¬ 
fection and admiration. Festivals were held in 
cummcntorution of their martyrdom, and their tombs 
came at length to be approached with a degree of 
veneration almost bordering on idolatry. “ It was 
perhaps a natural feeling," says Dr. Jamieson, “ that 
any little memorials of these excellent and holy 
men should be preserved with affectionate solicitude ; 
and many such interesting legacies, we know, were 
often bequeathed by the martyrs to their relatives 
and friends, who dared to witness their last testi¬ 
mony,—such as that of a ring, which a dying con¬ 
fessor took from his liuger, and plunging it in his 
blood, gave it to a bystander, with an earnest re¬ 
quest, that as often as he looked upon that trinket, 
he would remember lor whom and for what the pos¬ 
sessor had suffered; and ol a copy of the Uospels, 
which was privately given by another to his friend, 
ami the value of which was greatly enhanced by its 
be.irig inscribed with prayers and devout reflection* 
of the venerable owner. And, perhaps, it was no 
less a natural feeling, to show every mark of care 
and respect to their bones and mangled remains, that 
could lie rescued from the tires of martyrdom, as the 
dust of men whose bodies bail been living temples of 
God, and their organs instruments of doing bis will 
and engaging in his worship." 

These natural feelings gradually degenerated info 
superstitious veneration, and religious services per¬ 
formed at the graves of the martyrs were regarded as 
possessing a jmculiar solemnity and sacfudtiess. At 
length, in thu dayH of Constantine, it was accounted 
a suitable memorial to the memory of a martyr to 
erect a church over the spot in which hi* ashes lay, 
and where this could not be done, to enshrine, at all 
events, some relic ofhim in the sacred oililice erected 
to his honour. Ho general, indeed, did the notion 
become that a church could not be consecrated with¬ 
out relics, that it was decreed by a council at Con¬ 
stantinople that those altars, under which no relics 
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were found, should be demolished. This custom is 
observed in tlio Church of Rome down to tlie pre- 
•ent day. Whenever a church is to be consecrated, 
some relic, however small, which has been blessed 
for the purpose, u tooth, a nail, a hair, or anything 
else, is carried in solemn procession by priests in 
their robes to the nltar in which it is to be de¬ 
posited. On reaching the sepulchre the bishop offi¬ 
ciating marks it on the four sides with the sign of 
the cross. Having taken off his mitre he deposits 
the relic-box with all duo veneration in the place 
prepared for it. An anthem is then sung, and in¬ 
cense sprinkled upon the relics, after which lie takes 
the stone which is to be laid over the relic tomb 
with his right hand, dips the thumb of the otlmr in 
chrism, anil makes the sign of tho cross iu the mid¬ 
dle of the stone on the side which is to he towards 
the relics, iu order to consecrate it on that side. 
Anthems are again sung, and prayer offered, when 
the stone is tiled upon the relic-tomb, and the sign 
of the cross reverently made on the stone. 

Pope Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, 
used his utmost influence to diffuso a superstitious 
veneration for roiics, and to such an extent did the 
demand for them increase, that, as wo learn from 
Mosheim, “ tho ardour with which relics were sought 
in the tenth century surpasses almost all credibility; 
it had se.ir.ud all ranks and orders among the people, 
and was grown into a sort of fanaticism and frenxy, 
and if the monks are to lie believed, the Supreme 
Itoiug interposed iu ail especial and extraordinary 
manner to discover to doming old wives and bare¬ 
headed friars the places where tho hones or carcases 
of the saints lay dispersed or interred." 

One effect of tlm Crusades was the introduction 
into tho Western nations of vast quantities of old 
bones of saints mid other reputed relies. These 
spoils from the Holy Land were committed to the 
custody of the clergy in the churches and monas¬ 
teries, to lie carefully preserved for the veneration 
of tho people in all future ages. The enthusiastic 
respect shown to old relics went on increasing from 
one century to another, until it received a powerful 
chock by the outbreak of the Reformation in tho 
sixteenth century Still it has continued rti be a re¬ 
cognised principle in tho Church of Rome down to 
the present day that veneration ought to he paid to 
relics. Thus the eighth article of the creed of Pope 
Pius IV. declares that the relics of saints are to be 
venerated; ^iul the council of Trent enjoins, “ I«ct 
them teach also, that tho holy bodies of the holy 
martyrs and others living with Christ, whose bodies 
were living membors of Christ and temples of the 
Holy Spirit, and will bo by him raised to eternal 
life and glorified, are to be venerated bv the faithful, 
since by them God bestows many benefits upon men. 
So that they are to lie wholly condemned, as the 
church has long before condemned them, and now 
repeats the sentence, who affirm that veneration and 
honour are not due to the relies of the saiuts, or that 


it is a useless thing that the faithful should honour 
those mid other sacred monuments, and that the me¬ 
morials of the saints are in vain frequented, to obtain 
their help aud assistance.’’ In Holy week every 
year the Pope and cardinals go in procession to St. 
Peter’s at Rome for the purpose of adoring the three 
great relics. When performing this ceremony they 
kneel iu the great nave of the church, and the relics, 
which are exhibited from a balcony above the statue 
of St. Veronica, consist of a part of the true cross, 
one half of the spear which pierced the Saviour's 
side, and the Volto Santo , or holy countenance. The 
ceremony takes place in solemn silence. 

In the Greek Church also rclk* are held iu high 
estimation. The cucharist, indeed, is not regarded 
as valid, unless the napkin on the altar has not 
only been consecrated by a bishop, but lms in its 
web particles of a martyr’s remains. Among the 
Nestorians it is the invariable custom to mix with 
the wine in tho marriage-cup dust from the grave of 
somo reputed saint. The Russians, also, will often 
perform long journeys to pray before some holy 
tomb, or to visit the relics of some of their owu 
saints; and the usual mode in which they manifest 
their veneration for images and relics is by kissing 
them. Tho Russo-Greek Church has an immense 
number of the relics of saints. “The most cele 
bratcil collection of relics iu Russia," as we are iu. 
formed by Count Krasinski, “ is found in the town ot 
Kioff, on the Dnieper, and where the bodies of many 
hundreds of suints ore deposited in a kind of crypt 
called Piecliary, i. e. caverns. The chronicles re 
late that the digging of this sacred cavern was com- 
inenced in the eleventh century by two monks called 
Anthony and Theodosius, who had come from the 
Mount Athos, for their own ami their disciples’ 
abode. It was gradually extended, but the living 
established themselves afterwards in a convent above 
ground, leaving to the dead the part under it. Tin* 
statement is considered ’ to be authentic, but the nu¬ 
merous bodies of the saints with which the long 
subterranean galleries of that cavern are filled, have 
never been satisfactorily accounted for. It is the 
opinion of many, that the uature of the soil is so 
dry, that, absorbing all the moisture, it keeps the 
dead bodies which are deposited there in a more or 
less perfect slate of preservation; and it is said that 
an enlightened archbishop of Kioff proved it by a 
successful experiment, putting into that place the 
bodies of two women, who had been confined aa 
prisoners in a nunnery for their many vices, fie it 
as it may, Kioff is the resort of an immense number 
of pilgrims, wlio arrive from all parts of Russia, to 
worship the bodipa of the stunts, and the riches accu¬ 
mulated by their pious donations at tLai place are 
only second to those of Troitsa.’’ 

RELIEF CHURCH, a denomination of Chris¬ 
tians founded by the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, min¬ 
ister of the parish of Caniock, in Fife, who was 
deposed iu 1752 by the Genera! Assembly of the 
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Church of Scotland. The circumstances which led 
to the depoeitiou of Mr. Gillespie were briefly thews: 
From the period of the Revolution in 1688 these had 
been a rapid declension among the Scottish clergy 
both in doctrine and discipline. Parliament had re¬ 
enacted the law of patronage iu 1712, and though for 
some time resistance was made both by ministers 
and people, the patrons, appealing to the Court of 
Session, had obtained a judgment in their favour to 
the effect, “ That presbyteries refusing a presenta¬ 
tion duly tendered to them in favour of a qualified 
minister, against which presentation or presentee 
there lies no legal objection, and admitting another 
person to be minister, the patron has right to retail) 
the stipend as in the case of a vacancy." This deci¬ 
sion of the civil court was so completely submitted 
to by the General Assembly, tiutt, in 1750, they 
issued a recommendation to their Commission, “ to 
consider of a method for securing the execution of 
the sentences of the Assembly" as to presentations, 
and in the meantime, “ if any presbyteries were dis¬ 
obedient, and did not execute the sentences of this 
Assembly in the particular causes which*have been 
determined by them, the Commission are empowered 
to call such presbyteries before them, and censure 
them as they stml see cause." A Urge majority of 
the members of the General Assembly wore in fa¬ 
vour of carrying all presentations into effect, however 
unpopular. A case soon occurred which showed in 
a very strong light the determination of the church 
to disregard the complaints of the people. In 1751 
Mr. Andrew Richardson having received a presenta¬ 
tion to the church and parish of Inverkeithing, the 
people declared their unwillingness to receive him as 
their minister. The case was brought accordingly 
before the Commission, which enjoined the presby¬ 
tery of Dunfermline to proceed with his settlement. 
The presbytery refused to comply, and the case hav¬ 
ing been again brought before the Commission by 
compUint, the synod of Fife was appointed to set- 
, tie Mr, Richnrdson before the beginning of* May, 

, and to report their diligence to tbe ttexf General 
Assembly. The synod also refused to proceed with 
the settlement, and wiien the Assembly met in 1752, 
tbe presbytery of Dunfermline was appointed to 
meet at Inverkeithing on Thursday forenoon that 
same week, at eleven o'clock, to admit Mr. Richard¬ 
son as minister of tliat parish. All the ministers of 
the presbytery were ordered to attchd at the settle¬ 
ment, end to appear at the bar of the Assembly on 
Friday forenoon, to give an account of their conduct 
In this matter. When the report of the presbytery 
was given in, it was found that only three of the 
ministers had attended on the day appointed, and 
the Assembly having declared that five should be 
the quorum on that occasidh, they were unable to 
proceed with the settlement. Those who bad ab¬ 
sented themselves were called upon to state their 
reasons, where upon six of the brethren gave in a 
written representation, pleading conscientious scro¬ 
ll. 
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pies. In the course of this document they declared, 
“ The Assembly know well, that it appears from 
their own acta and resolutions eptered into their 
records, that the law of patronage has been consi¬ 
dered as no small grievance to this church, not to say 
as inconsistent with our Union settlement; and we 
find it declared, act 25th of May, 1736, that it is, 
and tins been since the Reformation, the principle of 
this uhurch, that no minister shall be intruded into 
any parish contrary to the will of the congregation, 
and therefore it is seriously recommended, by the 
said act, to all judicatories of this church, to ltove a 
duo regard to the said principle in planting vacant 
congregations, so as none to be intruded into such 
parishes, as they regard the glory of*God, and the 
edification of the Itody of Christ; which recommen¬ 
dation we humbly apprehend to lto strongly sup¬ 
ported by the principles of reason, and the laws of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Permit us to inform tint 
Assembly, that, after repeated endeavours used by 
committees of the presbytery, to lessen the opposi¬ 
tion to Mr. Richardson, in tho parish of luvcrkeith- 
ing, matters still remain in such a situation, tliat we 
are brought to that uniiappy dilemma, either of com¬ 
ing under the imputation of disobedience to a parti¬ 
cular order of our ecclesiastical superior, or contri 
buting our part to tbe establishment of measures, 
which we can neither reconcile with the declared 
principles, nor with the true interest of this church. 
On the whole, wo cannot help thinking, that, by 
liaving an active band in carrying Mr. Richardson's 
settlement into execution, we should lie the unhappy 
instruments, as matters now stand, to speak in the 
language of holy writ, of scattering the flock of 
Christ, not to mention what might be the fatal con¬ 
sequences of such settlements to onr happy civil 
constitution. If the venerable Assembly shall, on 
this account, judge us guilty of such criminal diso¬ 
bedience as to deserve their censure, we trust they 
will at least allow we acted as honest men, willing to 
forego every secular advantage for conscience’ sake. 
In such an event, this, through grace, shall be our 
support, that, not being charged with any neglect of 
the duties of our ministry among those committed to 
our care, we are to suffer for adhering to what we 
apprehend to lie the will of our great I«ord and Mas¬ 
ter, whose we are, whom we arc bound to serve in 
all things, and on whom we past all our care." 

When they had read this representation, the sis 
brethren were removed from the bar, and a motion 
was made and carried by a considerable majority, 
that one of the brethren should be depoeod. On the 
following day the vote was taken as to which o, 
the six should be selected for deposition, when it 
was decided that this sentence should be pronounced 
upon Mr. Thomas Gillespie of Camock. The mo¬ 
derator, accordingly, proceeded with all due solem¬ 
nity to depose Mr. Gillespie from tbe office of the 
holy ministry, and on hearing the sentence as ha 
stood at tbe bar, Mr, Gillespie calmly replied,« Mo 
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Aerator, I desire to receive this sentence of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland with real 
concern and awful impressions of the divine conduct 
in it; but I rejoice that to me it is given in the be¬ 
half of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to 
sutler for his sake ” 

Mr. Gillespie continued to exercise his ministerial 
functions notwithstanding his sentence of deposi¬ 
tion. He preached for several month* in the open 
air, not only to the parishioners of Carnock, but to 
multitudes from the whole surrounding country. At 
length a place of worship was provided for him by 
bis friends in the town of Dunfermline. An attempt 
was made in the Assembly of 1753 to have the 
sentence of deposition removed, and Mr. Gilles¬ 
pie restored to the exercise of his office as a minister 
of the Church of Scotland; but the proposal was de¬ 
feated by a majority of three. Roth his congrega¬ 
tion and hi* presbytery had petitioned for his resto¬ 
ration, but their exertions were unsuccessful. lie 
now proceeded to reconstitute his kirk session, mid 
dispensed the ordinance of the Lord's Supper for the 
first time to his congregation in its new position us 
separated from the Established Church. Standing, 
a* it were, isolated and alone, lie held the principle 
of free communion, declaring, “ 1 hold communion 
with all that visibly hold the Head, and with such 
only,” For six years he stood alone, and abundant 
success attended Ins single and unaided labours. At 
tbe end of that period lie was joined by Mr. Thomas 
Boston, formerly minister of Oxnam, who had, from 
conscientious scruples, demitted his charge, and soon 
after by Mr. Colicr, who bad been called from an 
English l’reebyturian Church to tako charge of a 
congregation formed at Colinsburgh, Fife, in conse¬ 
quence of a violent settlement in the parish of Kil- 
eonquhar. On the 22d October 1761, Messrs. Gil¬ 
lespie, Boston, and Colier, with three elders, met at 
Colinsburgh, nml formed t hemselvos into a presby¬ 
tery, called tho Presbytery of Relief, because they 
took this method of affording relief to oppressed 
Christian congregations groaning under the intolera¬ 
ble yoke of patronage. The formation of a church 
constituted on the principles of the Relief body was 
well suited to tbe circumstances of Scotland at that 
period, and, accordingly, it was bailed by large num¬ 
bers of tbe people throughout many districts of tbe 
country. “ Oppressed parishes," says Dr. Struthers, 
“ instantly applied to them for deliverance from the 
yoke of patronage, legal preaching, and those tyran¬ 
nical measure's which were now in fashion in church 
courts. The people were wearied with contending 
against those who apparently seemed delighted in 
crushing their spirit, and thwarting their desires and 
likings. Blair-Logie, Auchtermuchty, Bell’s Hill, 
Edinburgh, Camp belt on, Glasgow, Dunse, Andors- 
ton. Kilsyth, Irvine, Dalkeith, Kilmaronock, Dysart, 
St. Ninians, Falkirk, Cupar Fife, and otlter places 
during the first ten years of the existence of the 
presbytery, applied to them to be taken under their 


inspection; and from the very first the Christian 
people assembled as large forming congregations." 

The demands made upon the Relief presbytery for 
ministerial supply by newly-formed congregations 
were, in a short time, so numerous, that it was found 
impossible, in many cases, to give setmou for more 
than two or three Sabbaths during the year. Still 
the three brethren exerted thomselves to the ut- 
tennoHt, preaching on week-days and Sabbaths when¬ 
ever time and strength permitted. Gradually they 
were joined by ministers and preachers from various 
Christian denominations both in Scotland and Eng¬ 
land. The rapidly growing prosperity of the new body 
attracted ere long the envy and opposition of rival 
communions. The Established, the Secession, and 
the Reformed Presbyterian churches Attacked them 
from tho press in )>amphlets full of acrimony and 
abuse. And it was all the mure easy to launch vague 
accusation* against them as they had issued no pub¬ 
lic Testimony, nor avowed, in any distinct form, the 
peculiar principles which, as a Christian denomina¬ 
tion, they were resolved to maintain. They had 
contented themselves with a general declaration ot 
adherence to tho Westminst pr Standards. The t ime, 
however, had now come when a moro specific avowal 
of tlieir peculiar tenets behoved to be made. The 
task of preparing a suitable document was accord¬ 
ingly undertaken by one of the ablest of their min¬ 
isters, the Rev. Patrick Hutchison of St. Ninians, 
afterwards of Paisley. Tlutt the public might he 
nijkde fully aware of the doctrines taught from Re- 
' lief pulpits, he published a work entitled ‘ A Com¬ 
pendious View of tho Religious System taught 
by the Relief Synod,’ in which he clearly point¬ 
ed out the accordance of tlieir opinions and teaching 
with tho Word of God and the Westminster Confes¬ 
sion of Faith and Catechisms. Unlike the early Sp¬ 
eeders, the Relief Church seems, from the statements 
of Hutchison, to have set out with an avowal of what 
have since been termed Voluntary principles. Thus 
we are informed by Dr. Struthers, in liis ‘ History of 
the Rise"of the Relief Church,’ “ In the somewhat 
homely but exprossive language of Hutchison,—they 
regarded thy kneading together of the kingdom o> 
Christ and tho kingdoms of this world as a radical 
evil, and as the fruitful source of many of those 
things which had long distressed the consciences of 
men And produced divisions and animosities in the 
Church of God! Their general views of the king¬ 
dom of Christ, or in other words of bis church as to 
its polity, were as follows— 

" They held that the kingdom of Christ mi two¬ 
fold,—essential and mediatorial. * His essential king¬ 
dom is his by nature, aa the Son of God, and equally 
beloxgs <to him Qrith the Father and Spirit. Tins 
kingdom is equally this natural right and property 
of God, the Fattier, Son, and Holy Ghost, as the 
powerful Creator, Preserver, all-wise, and righteous 
Governor of the universe. Christ’s essential king¬ 
dom is of vast extent; it extends to the whole-uni- 
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verse of tilings, and commands every thing that hath 
being. Universal nature is subject to his control, 
and is disposed of by him, according to his pleasure. 
All creatures, animate and inanimate, material and 
immaterial, through the wide extent of creation, are 
the subjects of his government.' 

" Besides his essential kingdom as the Son of Qod, 
as Immanuel or God and man in one person,—‘ he is 
invested with a delegated power and authority by the 
Father, for carrying into execution his mediatorial 
administration, till he present all his redeemed peo¬ 
ple faultless and spotless before the throne of God. 
The universal kingdom of provideuce and of grace is 
in the character of Mediator committed to him. His 
mediatorial kingdom, however, is more especially 
confined to the church. Here he rules, in the per¬ 
fection of wisdom, clemency, and grace. As he is 
the author of the first creation, and universal gov¬ 
ernor, as God; so as Mediator, by special donation, 
he is piaeed at the head of the new creatiou; being 
made King in Zion, und head over all tilings, unto 
the church. He is her head of government, as by 
bis mediatorial power, he gives her an entire system 
of laws, suited to every state of her being. He is 
her head of vital influence, os ho communicates, out 
of his own exhaustless fulness, the quickening, sanc¬ 
tifying, comforting, and establishing influences of his 
grace. 1 " And again, “ Earthly kings indeed owe a 
duty to the church. But how is it that 1 Earthly 
kings may be nursing fathers, and queens nursing mo¬ 
thers to the church, without interfering with the rights 
of her members ? By their own example they may 
recommend religion to their subjects. They may exert 
their influence in promoting the interest of Christ's 
kingdom a great variety of ways, without abridging 
the rights of conscience, aud private judgment in 
matters of religion. They may encourage piety, by 
promoting good men to offices iu the state, and with¬ 
holding them from bad men. They may be fathers 
to their people, and guardians of their religiouy and 
civil liberties, by preserving church and state from 
foreign enemies, and not suffering one part of tlioir 
subjects to oppress aud disturb the rest, in tho 
quiet and peaceable possession of their rights, as 
men and as Christians. But, if they countenance 
one part of their subjects, in harassing and distress¬ 
ing the rest, as was too much the case in the cruel 
state-uniformities of the last century^they are rather 
tyrants, than nursing fathers and mothers to the 
church, as they invade the sacred prerogative of 
Christ, and the rights of his people. And every 
such invasion is a step towards the overturning of 
their throne.’" 

The Belief Church, ae a church, was opposed to 
the duty of national covenanting ms being of e moral 
and religious nature; but they never made their 
views on this point a term of church fellowship. The 
article in their system on which they chiefly took 
their stand, was the doctrine of communion among 
all viable saints. "It is a meat unworthy prosti¬ 


tution," says Mr. Hutchison, " of this solemn ordi 
nance of our religion to call it tho table of a party 
It is the Lord’s table. For whom is this table cov¬ 
ered by the generous entertainer ? Is it covered for 
Burghen, or Antiburghore? for Church-people, or 
Relief-people ? for Independents or Episcopalians as 
such ? No: for whom then f For the children of 
God, not as they belong to any particular denomi¬ 
nation of professors, but as they are his children, in 
reality, and appear to l» so, by their deportment." 

The Relief Church steadily increased in numbers, 
and, after a few years, instead of oue presbytory, 
both an Eastern and a Western presbytery were 
formed, and at length, in 1772, it was resolved 
tiial a synod should lie constituted. At the first 
meeting of this court, which was held in the follow¬ 
ing year, their terras of communion as a religious 
denomination were taken into consideration, when 
it was unauimously agreed, "that it is agreeable 
to the Word of God and their principles, occasion¬ 
ally to hold communion with those of the Epis¬ 
copal and Independent persuasion who are visible 
saints." Such a decision unanimously and deliber¬ 
ately adoptod was looked upon by other religious de¬ 
nominations as subversive of ail cburch order, and as 
impiously relieving men from those sacred national 
vows and covenants which were bindiug upon them. 
Such terms of communion were pronounced by mul¬ 
titudes as latitudinarian and unecripturah So great, 
indeed, was the outcry against the position which 
the Relief Church had taken, that the synod found 
it necessary, at their meeting in June 1774, to tssuo 
an explanation and defence of their former judgment 
for the use of their churches. Only two ministers of 
the body, Messrs. Cruden and Cowan, refused to 
acquiesce in the synod’s judgment, and separated 
from the denomination. 

The adherents to the principles of the Relief 
Church were numerous in various districts of the 
country, but not having a college or theological se¬ 
minary of their own, aud being dependent for the 
supply of ministers on aceossioiiB from other deno¬ 
minations, they found it diffluult to obtain sufficient 
labourers to occupy the large field which was time 
opened for them. It was not, indeed, until 1820 
that a Relief Divinity Hall was instituted for the 
express purpose of training candidates for the min¬ 
istry in connection with their own body. And an¬ 
other mistake hito which the fathers of the Belie! 
Church fell, and which tended to limit the number of 
their adherents, was a resolution whifli they had 
formed to make no aggressive inroads upon oilier 
churches. Notwithstanding the disadvantages, how¬ 
ever, under which they laboured, they made progress 
both in numbers and usefulness. 

When the Burgher and Antiburgher sections oi 
the Secession united in 1820, forming one numerous 
body, entitled the United Secession Church, the idea 
began to arise in many minds that a union between 
the Secession and Belief churches was both 
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and practicable. In May 1821, accordingly, the 
Relief synod passed tlio following resolution, which 
plainly pointed forward to such an issue: “ The 
synod view with much interest and pleasure, the 
spirit of union and conciliation manifested by differ¬ 
ent Presbyterian bodies, and anticipate with confi¬ 
dence a period, which they trust is not far distant, 
when difference of opinion on points of minor im¬ 
portance, and on which mutual forbearance should 
l>e exercised, shall no longer be a ground of separa¬ 
tion and parly distinction." From this time a de¬ 
sire for union gradually gained ground in both 
churches. They began to look upon each other with 
more friendly and even brotherly feelings. At 
length a direct intercourse commenced between the 
two synods, which terminated in a union between the 
two churches, which was happily effected on the 
13th May 1847, and a large, harmonious, and in¬ 
fluential church formed uuder the name of the Unit¬ 
ed Prehhyterian CHURCH (which seo). The 
Relief Church, at the time of the Union, had in¬ 
creased from the one church of 1752 to 106 min¬ 
isters, and the whole united body at that time num¬ 
bered 518 ministers. 

RELIGION (Natural). See Natural Reli- 
iiion. 

RELIGION (Revealed). See Birle, Chris¬ 
tianity. 

RELIGIOUS, a term which came to be applied 
to membora of the monastic orders after the tenth 
century, wlion they began to bo regarded as a pecu¬ 
liarly spiritual class. See Monachish. 

RKLLYAN UNIVERSALISTS. Seo Univkr- 

SALlBTd. 

REMONSTRANTS, a name applied to the Dutch 
Armininns in the seventeenth century, in conse¬ 
quence of their presenting a petition in 1610, which 
they called the Remonstrance, to the states of Hol¬ 
land, defending their peculiar opinions against the 
assaults of the Gonumala, or Calmniata, and calling 
for prompt measures to be adopted in order to re¬ 
store peace aud tranquillity to the church and 
nation. See Arminians. 

REMPHAN. See Cmutt. 

RENUNCIATION, a ceremony which accom¬ 
panies baptism in the Romish Church. When the 
person to bo baptised approaches the baptismal font, 
in three summary obligations lie is expected to re¬ 
nounce Satan, his works, and pomps, in answer to 
the following interrogations; “ Hast thou renounced 
Satan?—and all his works?—and all his pomps?” 
To each of which he or his sponsor replies in the 
affirmative. 

REQUIEM, an office or mass rang for the dead 
in the Romish Church. It takes its name from 
these words in it, “Requiem eteroam dona eis, 
Domine," Grant them, 0 Lord, eternal rest. 

REREDOS, a screen of wood or stone-work be¬ 
hind the altar in Romish and Episcopalian churches. 
Sometimes it is composed of a hanging of rich stud'. 


RESERVED CASES, those sins, which, accord¬ 
ing to the Romish system, an ordinary priest can¬ 
not pardon in the confessional. Some are reserved 
for the bishop, some for the archbishop, and aome 
for the Pope. Yet any priest can absolve from 
these, provided the penitent be at the point of death. 
The weighty causes and cases reserved are such m 
the following; namely, heresy, simony, assault on 
an ecclesiastic, robbery of a church, attempts to tax 
the clergy, and generally all offences against tliat 
privileged order. If the person apply to an inferior 
priest for absolution in any of these cases, he is re¬ 
ferred to the higher tribunal; because the first al(so¬ 
lution, in such a case, would bo of no value. Among 
these reserved cases there is also great difference; 
snmo are reserved by reason of ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sures, and others on account of the enormity of the 
sin. Those things may be hidden from the peni¬ 
tent ; and though he may suppose himself to be for¬ 
given, be is deceived, fur he will find himself but 
half absolved. The cases of uncertainty and doubt 
on such points as these are endless. 

RESOLUTIONERd, a numerous party of min- 
inters in the Church of Scotland in the days of 
Charles II. who were actuated by motives of mere 
expediency, while their opponents, the Protestors 
(which see), remained firm and uncompromising ad¬ 
herents of the Covenant. The Resolutioners, many 
of whom were men of piety and worth, seem to have 
been disposed to sacrifice principle in order to attain 
pence. The fierce and unseemly contest between 
the two parties continued to agitate the church and 
country fur a considerable length of time. The chief 
point in dispute between them regarded the propriety 
of repealing the Act of Classes, and admitting men 
of all professions of religion and all varieties of 
character into the army, and other places of power 
and influence, in a time of sucli danger. This the 
Resolutioners resolved to do, aud against this the 
strict Covenanters protested. 

RESPONSE, an answer made by the people in 
public worship, speaking alternately with the min¬ 
ister. In the ancient Christian Church such re¬ 
sponses wefe allowed. Chrysostom and the author 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, speak of children 
praying with the rest of the congregation for the 
catechumens and the faithful also. The people’s 
prayers and responses are to be met with in every 
part of the liturgy, such as “ Lord have mercy,” and 
in those mutual prayers of minuter and people, “ The 
Lord be with you; And with thy spirit, lift up 
your hearts: We lift them up unto the Lord.” Many 
of the Psalms are constructed evidently with a view 
to residues, a /act which shows the existence of 
sucf) a practice even in the ancient Jewish Church. 
The same custom is observed in the Romish and 
Episcopalian churches. 

RE8P0N30RIA, psalms which were sung be¬ 
tween the lessons in the ancient Christian Church, 
The ancient ritualist! are not agreed about the res 
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•011 of the tuune. Some allege that they were to 
called because when one tang the whole choir re¬ 
sponded ; wMlst others affirm that titey had their 
name because they answered to the lessons being 
snug immediately after them. 

RESTOR ATIONISTS, a class of Christians 
found chiefly in America, who believe that all men 
will be ultimately restored to perfect holiness and 
happiness. The Divine Being, they allege, is too 
|ood to create men for any other purpose than 
to bless them, and, therefore, in the exercise ol' 
that love which led to the mission and mediation of 
his Son for the salvation of men, he will bring about 
the final restoration of the whole human family. 
Christ having, they maintain, died for all, he will 
not deliver np the kingdom to the Father before all 
shall have been brought to a participation of eternal 
happiness, “ The kingdom of Christ,” argues the 
Hon. Charles Hudson, “ is moral or spiritual in its 
nature, unlimited in its extent, and benevolent iu it* 
design; it was instituted by God to put down re- 
b'llion, and to bring all his creatures to the wor¬ 
ship and enjoyment of himself. J)o you ask from 
what scriptures we prove these positions ? we an¬ 
swer, from the whole Bible. They are the funda¬ 
mental principles of divine revelation. That all have 
siutied, and that Christ came to save sinners, is the 
summary of tho Old Testament and the compendium 
of the New. The very existence of the Christian 
scriptures show that Christ came to save sinners, and 
reconcile to God a world lying in wickedness. The 
Gospels prove it without the Epistles, and the Epis¬ 
tles without the Gospels. You may expunge from 
the New Testament any verse you please, or any 
chapter you please, or any book you please, and 
the residue will clearly sustain these positions. Nay, 
you may expunge from the New Testament any 
five books you please, and you leave the positions 
we have stated untouched. They are deeply inter¬ 
woven with the whole New Testament. Tbey.con¬ 
stitute tho bonoa and sinews, the lettor a»d spirit, 
tbs life and soul of the Christian scriptures. Take 
from the New Testament tbe important facts that 
Christ came to save sinners, that hi«*ki»gdom is 
moral in its nature, and extends over all, and you 
sap the foundation of the gospel—yon extract the 
life-blood of the living oracles of God.” 

The Restorationists appeal not so*much to parti¬ 
cular texts, which often turn upon the meaning of a 
single term, but to the pervading spirit of the Bible, 
,, which they affirm warrants them in believing tlwt 
the kingdom of Christ, instead of being limited to 
this world, extends to a future life: “ The gospel," 
Mr. Hudson goes on to argue, “ i^ design^ t^ de¬ 
stroy sin and to reconcile all*men to God; but this 
ts not accomplished in this world. Does sin put off 
its sinfulness by passing the vale of death? Surely 
not. Then the gospel must extend into a future life, 
or its object is not attained. Is the enormity of sin 
(wtresaed by temporal death? Met in the least. 


Why then is not man the aul^ject of mercy as much 
after death as before ? We cannot for the honour ot 
Christ allow that death bounds his empire. It would 
be a total defeat on the part of tbe Captain of our sal¬ 
vation, to permit every rebel subject who happens to 
pass the defile of death, to remain in rebellion to 
eternity. 

“ Aud further; the multitude* who died before the 
advent of Christ, and those in heathen lands who 
have never heard of him, end infants and idiots in 
countries where the gospel is known, are all the sub¬ 
jects of Christ's kingdom. But they die without 
knowing that they have such a Prince. How can 
they in any rational sense of the term be said to be 
Christ's subjects, unless his kingdom extend beyond 
death? llow can they he accountable to him of 
whom they know nothing ? or ' how can they believe 
on him of whom they have not heard V We have al¬ 
ready seen that the kingdom of Christ is universal, 
that all men are given him of the Father, and that 
he extends his laws over the whole human family 
But practically this cannot he true in this life, llis 
reign can affect none, bill those wiio hear of him, are 
mado acquainted with Ids laws, arid arc subdued by 
their converting inllnenee. fn what practical sense 
are the heathen the subjects of Christ's kingdom in 
this state? They do not obey ids laws, for they do 
not know them; they have no faith in his name, for 
they have never heard of him. This is true of a vast 
majority of the human family. From the. creation 
to tiie present time, not one in tcu thousand while 
on earth, has ever heard of tho name of Christ. 
Now with what propriety can the scriptures teach 
that all men are given to Christ, ami that his king¬ 
dom includes every human being, if ins reign is con¬ 
fined to this world ? These scriptures can have no 
tolerable sense, if the reign of Christ be limited to 
our temporal existence. 

“But we are sometimes asked with astonish¬ 
ment, can a dead man repent ? We will ask in onr 
turn, can a dead man praise God V Every’ Christian 
will allow that men after death are intellectually able 
to exercise gratitude, and that the saints will praise 
God and the Lamb. And if men have the intellec¬ 
tual ability jo exercise gratitude, they must have in¬ 
tellectual Ability to exercise contrition. To deny 
this is tar deny a future life altogether. If men, intel¬ 
lectually considered, cannot excrcisa penitence, they 
cannot exercise any other affection, aud hence must 

incapable of either pleasure or train. 

'Sr Perhaps it may be asked, why life sentiment 
here opposed should become so general, if R is not 
taught in the scriptures? It is no easy matter to j 
trace every error to iu source. The Jews in the! 
days of Christ expected a temporal Messiah; blit it j 
would be difficult perhaps to account for this pervert 
sion of their scriptures. But the ease before ns is 
somewhat plain. The primitive ehuroh generally 
believed in a future probation. Among die advo¬ 
cates of this sentiment may be mentioned Clement 
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REVENUES (Ecclesiastical). 

sf Alexandria, Origen, IMdymus the Blind, Gregory dead, they are saved by physical, and not by mom) 
Nyssen, John of Jerusalem, and many others. This means, and made happy without their agency 01 
doctrine was popular at the time the Romish Church consent; that such a sentiment weakens the motives 
was growing into power. On this scripture doctrine to virtue, and gives force to the temptations of vice; 
they found their absurd notions of purgatory and in- that it is unreasonable in itself, and opposed to many 
diligences. These abuses were carried to such excess passages of Scripture." 

as to produce the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- The doctrine of the Restoration of all things was 
tury. We all know the feelings which the early introduced into America about the middle of the 
Reformers exercised towards the Papal Church; they eighteenth century, though it made little progreaa 
were disposed to put down indulgences at all events, for some years. In 1785 a convention was organised 
Believing that indulgences grew in some degree out at Oxford, Massachusetts, under the auspices <d 
of the doctrine of a future probation, they did not Messrs. Winchester and Murray. At that time the 
iistinguish between the true doctriue and its abuse, terms Rcstorationist and Universalist were used as 
but rejected them together. And this enmity to the synonymous, and those who formed that convention 
Catholic Churcit has prevented, in a good degree, a took the latter as their distinctive appellation. Dur- 
faitliful and impartial examination of the subject, ing the first twenty-five years after its formation the 
The taunt that this is the Catholic purgatory, lias members of the Universalist Convention were be- 
prevented thousands from examining the subject, and lievers in a future retribution. But about the year 
has silenced many who have believed that the grace 1818 Hosea Ballou of Boston advanced the doctrine 
of God extended beyond the confines of this world." that ail retribution is confined to tin's world, sin, in his 
The terms rendered in the Sacred Scriptures “ ever- view, originating in the flesh, and death freeing the 
lasting," “ eternal," and “ for ever," which are some- soul from all impurity. Some of the Univeranlista 
times applied to the misery of the wicked, are at nn after poriod adopted materialist doctrines, and 
maintained by the Restorationists to bo vague and maintained that the soul was mortal, that the whole 
indefinite in their meaning, and to afford no proper man died a temporal death, and that the resurrection 
foundation for an argument in favour of the cter- would introduce all men into eternal happiness, 
nity of future punishment. These and similar errors were embraced by a tna- 

The Restorationists, as a separate sect, arc of jority of the convention, and at length a considerable 
comparatively recent origin, but the doctrine of an party, who, while thoy held the doctrine of Restora- 
ultimate restoration of all fallen intelligences appears tion, were opposed to these opinions which had been 
to have been advocated by several of the Christian engrafted upon it, resolved to separate from their 
fathers during tho first four centuries. Both before brethren, and form an independent association. Ac¬ 
orn! since tlie Reformation this doctrine lias had nu- cordingly, in 1831, a distinct sect was formed undet 
morons supporters; and, in fact, it is tho commonly the name of UnwenaiRestorationists. The eongro 
received opinion among the English Unitarians of gations of this body are chiefly found in Massachu- 
tlio present day, and it was the opinion of the older setts, though several others are found in other parts 
Universalist!. of the country. Several ministers adhered to the 

The Restorationists believe in the immortality of Universalist connection, who, notwithstanding, agreed 
the sonl, the existence of an intermediate state, the in sentiment with the Restorationists. The conse- 
punishment of the wicked during a longer or shorter quence was, that considerable division of sentiment 
period, the reign of the saints, and the ultimate res- prevailed, and about the year 1840 the Universalist* 
(oration through them of all things by Christ. The in America split into two parties, bearing the names 
difference between the Restorationists and Utuver- respectively of ImpartiatisU and Restorationists. 
salists is thus stated by the Rev. Paul Dean of Bos- In regard to the doctrines of the Trinity, the atone- 
ton: “TheUniversalist* believe that afull and perfect meet, and free-will, the opinions of the Restoration- 
retribution takes place in this world, that our con- ists are the same with those of the Unitarians. In 
duct here cannot affect our future condition, and that church-government they agree with the Congrega- 
tlie moment man exists after death, he will be as tionalists. They maintain that baptism may be ad- 
pure and as happy as the angels. From these views ministered by immersion, suffusion, or sprinkling, 
the Restorationists dissent. They maintain that a either to adults or infants. They hold the princi- 
just retribution does not take place in time; that the pie, and observe the practice, of catholic comma- 
conscience of the sinner becomes callous, and does nion, recognising the right of all Christian* to sit 
not inoreaite in the severity of its reprovings with down at the table of their common Master, 
the increase of guilt; that men are invited to act REVJINUES^Eccxemabtical). The clergy of 
with reference to a future life; that if all are made tho ancient Christian Qhntch derived their support 
perfectly happy at the commencement of the next from various sources. Among these may be men 
state of existence, they are not rewarded according tinned the voluntary oblations or offerings of the 
to their deeds; that if death introduce* them into people. These were of two kinds: (1.) The daily 
lieavon, they are saved by death and not by Christ; or weekly oblations which were made at the altar, 
snd if they are made happy by being raised from tha and (2.) The monthly oblations which were coat into 
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Ilia treasury. The first were supplied by wealthy 
eommunieenta on coming to the euchariat, end con¬ 
sisted not only of breed end wine to be used in tlie 
ordinance, but also of contributions both in money 
end in kind for the support of the church end the 
relief of the poor. The second or monthly oblations 
consisted of voluntary contributions specially cast 
into the treasury of the church, and divided onoo a 
month among the clergy. 

Another source of ecclesiastical revenues was that 
Irising from the annual produce of the lands and 
possessions which belonged to the church. These 
were during the three first centuries of little value in 
consequence of the church, instead of being looked 
upon with favour, being exposed to constant persecu¬ 
tion. Yet even then, amid ail the disadvantages of her 
position, the church appears to have had botli houses 
and lands, of which, however, her euemics ruthlessly 
deprived her. Hut in the days of Constantine, os 
well as for some time sulwequent to the reign of that 
emperor, gifts of land were bestowed upon the elmrclt 
with great lilierality. And even from tho imperial 
exchequer at that time grants were readify made for 
the support of the clergy; and a law was passe.d on- 
joining the chief magistrates in every province to fur¬ 
nish them with an annual allowance of corn out of 
the yearly tribute of every city. This arrangement 
continued until the time of .Lilian the Apostate, who 
withdrew the allowance. The Emperor Jovian, how¬ 
ever, so far repaired the injury thus done to the 
church as to grant the clergy a third part of their 
former allowance, the national finances being in a de¬ 
pressed state in consequence of tho country having 
been visited witli a severe famine. 

Several laws made by the Christian emperors from 
time to time augmented the revenues of the church. 
Thus Constantine decreed that the estates of mar¬ 
tyrs and confessors dying without heirs should be 
settled upon the church of the place where they had 
lived; and in like manner the estatea of eoelesiastics 
dying without heirs were conveyed ovqj‘ to the 
church by a law of Theodosius the Younger and 
Vnlentinian III. Another addition to the church | 
revenues arose from the donations which were fre¬ 
quently made to them of heathen temples and the 
lands connected with them. Thus the temple of the 
Sun at Alexandria was given to the church by Cou- 
stantius; and in the time of Theodosius, the statues 
of Senpis and other idols at Alexandria were melted 
down for tha use of the church. But the chief part 
of the revenues of the church was derived from ftr*t~ 
fruit* and tithe*. 

The ecclesiastical revenues were divided into cer¬ 
tain monthly or yearly portions, and distributed 
accordingly. In the Weetqp Cfiurch trfey Vere 
usually divided into four parts; of which one fell to 
the bishop, a second to the rest of the clergy, a third 
to the poor, and a fourth to the maintenance of the fa¬ 
bric of the church, and other necessary uses. In some 
drarehae no such division was made, but the bishop 


and clergy livod in common. At length endowments 
began to be bestowed upon parish churches. The 
founders of churches sometimes mortified lands for 
■he support of the churches which they built, and in 
return they were allowed the right of patronage 
This practice was commenced in tha time of the 
Emperor Justinian, who passed two laws authorising 
aud confirming it. 

The revenues of the church were always regarded 
as devoted to God, and, therefore, might not be 
alienated except for very special purposes. Thus 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, melted down the com¬ 
munion-plate in order to redeem certain captives. 
In such cases, however, the bishop was obliged to 
have the consent of the clergy, and the approbation 
of the metropolitan or some provincial bishops. 

REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT (Tint), an ex¬ 
pression employed to denote the arrangement made 
at the Revolution in IC 1 R 8 , for placing the Presbyte¬ 
rian Cbure.lt of Scotland on a proper footing. That 
it is defective in various respects is very generally 
admitted, btit at the same time, to use the language 
of I)r. Iletherington, “ Every candid render will per¬ 
ceive, that the Revolution Settlement, though not ao 
full and perfect as it might have been made, did, 
nevertheless, contain nod display, either directly nr 
virtually, all tho great, principles of tho Presbyterian 
Church, for which she had long contended, removing 
several restrictions which had been IcfL in force by 
the act of 1592, in particular the clausa relating to 
patronage; and realized to lioth the church and the 
kingdom an amount of civil and religious liberty 
greatly beyond what had ever previously been en¬ 
joyed. By the ratification of the Confession of 
Faith, tho great and snored principle of Christ's solo 
Headship and Sovereignty over tho church, and its 
direct consequonce, her spiritual independence, were 
affirmed; and by the abolition of patronage, the re- 
ligious rights and privileges of the Christian people 
were secured, as fur as security could be given by 
human legislation. Its defects were of a negative 
rather than of a positive character; and though some 
vitiating elements were allowed to remain, and some 
others introduced, of which it could not have been 
very safely predicted whether the progress of events 
would cause their development or their extinction, 
still it merits its lofty designation, tho Glorious Re¬ 
volution ; and for it, and the precious blessings which 
it secured to the empire at large, our grateful thanks 
are due, under Providence, to the persecuted but un¬ 
conquerable Presbyterian Church of Srfltlsud." 

A considerable party, however, of the friends of 
civil and religious liberty, and admirers of Presbyte¬ 
rianism, entertain serious and solid objections to the 
principles of the Revolution Settlement. This party, 
including the whole adherents of Reformed Pres¬ 
byterian principles, considers the establishment of 
presbytery at that time as having been gone about 
without a distinct recognition of the separate and 
independent functions off the church and state » 
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speotively. The church did not present her consti¬ 
tution to the civil power; but tho oivil power enacted 
it independently of her authority. The settlement 
was purely civil and secular, no party bearing an 
ecclesiastical character having boon consulted in the 
matter Considerable discussion lias been maintained 
on the question, whether or not the Act of Settle¬ 
ment recognises the Confession of Faith as pro. 
viously belonging to tho church. The terms of the 
act are these: “I.ikoas they, by these presents, 
ratify and establish tho Confession of Faitii now read 
in their presence, and voted and approven by them 
ns the public and avowed Confession of this church." 
rite words of this clause aro, no doubt, somewhat 
ambiguous, and lienee some maintain that we must 
understand them as denoting that tiie state voted 
and approved the Confession, becauso it was the 
public and avowed Confession of the church; while 
others affirm, that we must understand them as de¬ 
claring it to he the public and avowed Confession of 
the church, because it was voted and approven by the 
state. The latter is the view entertained by the 
Reformed Presbyterians, and lienee they denounce 
tho Revolution Settlement as Erastian. And be¬ 
sides, they allege, it was not the Confession of 
Faith in its entire form, but simply the doctrinal 
articles which were sanctioned by the Act of Set¬ 
tlement to the exclusion of the Scripture proofs 
which form an integral part of tho doctimont, and, 
therefore, ought not to have been omitted. An¬ 
other objection offered to the Revolution Settle¬ 
ment is, that it sanctions tho interference of the state 
with the discipline of the church and the consti¬ 
tution of her judicatories. Thus the Act 1690 
declares, “That tho church government shall lie 
established ill the bauds of, and exercised by, those 
Presbyterian ministers who were onted for non-con* 
fonniry to Prelacy since tho first of January 1661, 
and such ministers and elders only ns they have ad¬ 
mitted or received.” And still further, the disci¬ 
pline of the church was interfered with and controlled 
by the state by making it an essential principle of 
the Revolution Settlement, that all actual incumbents, 
who held charges under Episcopacy, should be Allow¬ 
ed to retain tlieir livings simply on taking the oaths 
to the government of King William. There ap* 
pears, also, to be an evident infringement on the in¬ 
dependence of the church, in that part of the Act 
1690, in which the king claima the power, when pre¬ 
sent in persqn, or by his commissioners, of appoint¬ 
ing the time and tho place of the next meeting of 
Assembly; and in the exercise of the authority thus 
vested in him, he summoned in the Act of Set¬ 
tlement the first Assembly of the Revolution church. 
Hut one of the most objectionable features of the 
Revolution Settlement, in the eyes of Reformed 
Presbyterians, is the nou-recognition of the Cove¬ 
nants. 

REX SACRORUM (Lat. king of sacred things), 
a priest among the ancient Romans to whom the 


priestly power was assigned after it had been smr 
rendered by the kings. The first who held this 
office was appointed at the command of the consul* 
by the college of pontiffs, and inaugurated by the 
augurs. In the last period of the republic the office 
was discontinued, but it appears to have been re¬ 
vived during the empire, and was not abolished until 
the time of Theodosius the Younger. The Rex 
Saororum was regarded as superior in rank to all the 
other priests, and even to the Pantifex Afaxmvi 
himself. He held office for life, and was exempt from 
all civil and military duties. It belonged to him to 
perform the jmblica sacra, which liad been wont to be 
discharged by the king, and it belonged to his wife, who 
was called Regina Sacrorvm, queen of sacred tilings, 
to perform the priestly functions, which had beeu 
discharged by the king. The Rex Saororum was 
bound to offer a sacrifice in the oomitia on the occa¬ 
sion of a Reotfdgwm (which see). When prodi¬ 
gies occurred he was expected to propitiate the gods. 

It was his duty also to announce to the people the 
festivals for the month. 

RTIADAMANTHUS,a son of Zeus and Europa, 
a judge in the infernal regions according to the my¬ 
thology of tiie ancient Greeks. 

RIIEA, according to Hesiod a goddess of the 
earth, and a daughter of Urantu and Ge. In Phry¬ 
gia she was identified with Cylele. The earliest 
scat of the worship of tins goddess was Crete; she 
hsd a temple also at Athens, and in different parts 
of Greece. She was chiefly worshipped at Pessinus 
in Gnlatin, where her sacred image is said to have 
fallen from heaven. Rhea, indeed, was the great ; 
goddess of tiie Eastern world. She was worshipped 
Also in Rome, and had a temple on the Palatine-hill. 
Among animals, tiie lion, and among trees, the oak, 
was sacred to Rhea. 

IiHEINSBERGERS. See Colleoiants. 

RIIEMISH TESTAMENT, a Romish version ot 
the New Testament, which was printed at Rheims in 
France ii. 1582, accompanied with copious notes by 
Romish authors. This version, like tiie Douay Old 
Testament, with which it ia generally bound np, was 
translated frffin the Yulgate. See DotJAY Bible. 

RiGORISTS, a term of reproach sometimes ap¬ 
plied to the Jansknistb (which see), because of the 
supposed scrupulous preciseness of their principles 
and conduct. " 

RIG-VE'DA, one of the most venerated of the 
Vedas or Sacred Books of the Hindns. It contains 
no fewer than 1,017 canticles and prayers called 
mantras Nearly one half of them are addressed 
either to Tndra, the god of light, Agm\ tbe god oi 
fire, or < Panma, 0 the gad of water, which, as some 
think, form a trinity cr triad of the Yaidic period. 
The hymns, composing an entire section of the Rig~ 
Veda, are addressed to Soma, the milky-jnice of the 
moon-plant. Hie whole of the four Vedas are writ¬ 
ten in Sanskrit, and are accounted the moat ancient 
as well as the moat sacred of the Hindu writings 
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Hie grant mass of the people of Indie believe them 
to be ei did m eternity, end to have come direct 
from the mouth of the Creator himself. Tho age usu¬ 
ally attributed to the Rig-Veda is n. o. 1200 or 1400, 
Home peculiarities of this ancient book are thus 
; out iced by Professor H, H. Wilson: “Tho divinities 
worshipped in the Rig-Veda are not unknown to 
later systems, but they there perform very subordi¬ 
nate parts, whilst those deities, who are the great 
gods—the Diimajora —of the subsequent period, are 
'either wholly unnamed in the Vdda, or are noticed 
in an inferior and different capacity. The names of 
Siva, of Mahdddva, of Durgd, of K4lf, of Ittma, of 
Krishna, never occur, as far as we are yet aware: 
we have a Rudra, who, in aftertimes, is identified 
With Siva, but who, even in the Purina*, is of very 
doubtful origin and identification; whilst in the Vdda 
lie is described as the father of tho winds, and is evi¬ 
dently a form of either Agni or Iudra. The epithet 
Kapardin, which is applied to him, appears, indeed, 
to have some relation to a characteristic attribute of 
Siva,—the wearing of his hair in a peculiar braid; 
•mt the term has probably in the V&la a different 
signification ... at any rate, no other epithet 
applicable to Siva occurs, and there is not the slight¬ 
est allusion to the form in which, for the last ten cen¬ 
turies at least, he seems to have been almost exclu¬ 
sively worshipped in India,—that of the Lingn or 
Phallus. Neither is there the slightest hint of an¬ 
other important featuro of later Hinduism, the Tri- 
mdrtti, or Tri-une combination of lirahmi, Vishnu, 
and Siva, as typified by the mystical syllabic Om, al¬ 
though, according to high authority on the religions 
of antiquity [via. Creiaer'*], tho Trimiirtti was the 
first clement in the faith of the Hindus, and tho sec¬ 
ond was tho Lingam." In the Rig-Veda, also, wo 
miss all allusion to the doctrines of caste, of trans¬ 
migration, and of incarnation—doctrines which, at an 
i after period, came to occupy a conspicuous place in 
I the religious system of the Hindus. 

RIMMO.V, a god of tho ancient Syrians, worship¬ 
ped at Damascus, where he had a temple. This Idol 
is referred to in 2 Kings v. 18. He is supposed by 
some to be identical with Baal, at* the Hun; but 
| Grotius regards him as the planet Saturn. 

R1NQS, ornaments composed of different metals, 
such as gold, silver, and even iron, which have been 
in use from the most remote antiquity. These have 
always formed essential articles of femsln costume in 
Eastern countries. Rings were worn on tlm first, 
third, and fourth fingers, and the corresponding toes. 

; They were worn also in the lobe of the ears, or some¬ 
times attached to them by a silken chain, which lets 
them rest on die left shoulder. They were engraven 
with images of serpents, and serftod, as tlfcy do still, 
rather for amulets and charms than ornaments. 
Oriental ladies have also large rings passing through 
the septum of the nose, and nearly touching the 
upper lip. Anklets, or rings of gold or silver, tin or 
aim, are mriveraally worn by Eastern women round 
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then legs. Young ladies in Persia, Arabia, and 
Egypt wear rings about their ankles, to which are 
attached a number of little bells, so that every suc¬ 
cessive step keeps them ringing; and as the wearers 
pride themselves in this article of dress, they gen¬ 
erally walk at a rapid pace far the purpoee of in¬ 
creasing the noiso. It is to this custom, probably, 
that the prophet Isaiah alludes, when he e|>eeks of 
the tinkling ornaments about tho fret of Hebrew 
women. “ A common ornament in use among men 
of rank,” says Dr. Jamieson, “ is a ring upon one of 
tlm finger* of their right hand, of tho prevalence of 
which, in the days of our Lord, wo find traces in the 
generous welcome git on to tlm returning prodigal; 
and, in the reproof addressed by tlm A|>osthi James 
to some mend sirs of the primitive church for their 
mdx-coniing and unchristian neglect of tho poor, 
while they paid ready deference to those with gold 
rings. When the oral upon the right breast is not 
worn, the impressions usually engravnn upon it 
are made upon a jewel in tlm ring, to which prac¬ 
tice, a very striking reference is made by Jeremiah: 

‘ As I live, saith tlm Lord, though Cornell tlm son of 
Je.hoiakim king Jiulnli were the signet upon my 
right hand, yet would T pluck thee henceand also 
by Haggai, ‘In that day, saith tlm lmrd of hosts, 
will 1 take thee, O Ze.rubhabol, my servant, the son 
of Hhealtiel, saith the Lord ; ami 1 will mako thee as 
a signet: for I have chosen thee.'” 

Rings have in all ages boon used in connection 
with marriage. Pliny mentions an iron ring as wont 
by a person betrothed. In the. ancient Greek Church 
a special ceremony was observed in presenting the 
ring. With a golden ring the priest makes a sign ot 
the cross upon tho head of tlm bridegroom, and then 
places it upon a linger of his right hand, thrice ro 
pouting these words: “This servant of tho Lord 
espouses this handmaid of tho Lord, in tho name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghosf, 
both now and for ever, world without end, Amen.’ 

In like manner, and with the same form of words, lie 
presents the bride a silver ring. The groomsman 
then changes the rings, while the priest, in a long 
prayer, sets forth the import of the rings; after 
which the whole is dosed with a prescribed form of 
pmy«r. The use of the ring, both in betrothal and 
marriage, is very ancient. If i* mentioned both by 
Tcrtullian and Clement of Alexandria; the latter ol 
whom says, “ It was given her not as an ornament, 
but as a seal, to signify the woman’s duty in pre¬ 
serving the goods of her husband, tiers use the care 
of the house belongs to Imr.” Isodorus Hjspalensis 
says, “ that it was presented by the husband either 
as a pledge of mutual affection, or rather as a token 
of the union of their hearts in love.” The ceremony j 
is still observed in almost all countries, both Popish j 
and Protestant, of placing a ring on the finger of the ( 
woman as a part of the marriage rite, in which case ) 
it is regarded as a token and pledge of the vow and j 
covenant made by the parties. j 
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One indispensable pert of the drew of a high fane- rod, and the characters engraven upon it: he eoveted 
tionary in the East, was, in ancient times, as appears it in his heart, and took it, and brought, and planted 
from the histories of .Joseph and Daniel, an immense it in the garden of the house of Jethro: and he saw 
gold ring on the hand or wrist, with a signet or seal the rod, and no man could approach to it any more, 
on it, containing the royal initials and arms. Such But when Moses came to Jethro’s house, he entered 
was the ring which Pharaoh gave to Joseph. Tiio into his garden, saw the rod, read the characters that 
conveyance of the signet-ring was a token of investi- were engraven upon it, and put forth his iiand and 
turn with civil office. A ring was also worn by a took it.” Some Babbies allege tliat the virtues ot 
bishop in the ancient Christian Church as an em- the rod of Moses were owing to the ineffable name 
blem of office, denoting his espousals to the church, Jehovah which was written upon it. In allusion to 
and hence it was called the ring of his espousals, the rod of Moses, when thrown upon the ground, be¬ 
lt was given to bisiiops on thoir consecration, with coming a serpent, it is supposed that the fabulous 
these words: " lteceive the ring of distinction and story was devised, by the ancient heathens, of tbs 
honour, tho pledge of fidelity, that you may seal Caducm », or rod of Mercury, beiug twisted abou' 
what is to be sealed, and open what is to be opened; witli serpents. 

that you may bind what is to be bound, nnd loosen Another remarkable rod mentioned in Scripture 
what is to be loosened.” This ring, which formed a is that of Aaron, the high-priest of the Jews, which 
part of the insignia of office, was worn on different fin- miraculously blossomed, and budded, and yielded 
gors, most frequently on the middle linger of the right almonds, thus showing the divine authority of tlie 
hand. Investiture with the ring and staff was always priesthood as vested in the tribe of Levi, and in tiie 
claimed by the church, but often contested by the family of Aaron. In commemoration of the miracle 
emperors. See Investiture. God commanded Moses to lay up the rod of Aaron 

RISHIS, seven primeval personages in Hindu my- within the tabomacle, retaining its leaves and bios- 
thology, bom of Brahma’s mind, and presiding, under soms, as some have supposed, as long as it remained 
different forms, over each Manwantaiu (which iu the sacred place. From this event the anciem 
see). heathens are said to liave derived the fabulous repre 

RITES. See Ceremonies. sentation of the Thyrsus, or rod of Bacchus, twined 

RITUAL, a book of religious rites or formularies with ivy. 
of divine service. In the spurious Gospel of the Nativity of the 

IUVER BRETHREN, a denomination of Baptists Holy Virgin, a story is related which accounts fo: 
which arose in the United States of North America the custom of painting Joseph, tho reputed father of 
during the revolutionary war. They recognize three Jesus, with a rod in his hand. The story runs as 
orders of clergy, bishops, eiders, and deacons. Their follows: When Mary had reached the age of woman- 
church ordinances are baptism, feet-washing, the hood she refused to be married, because site bod 
Lord's Supper, and the communion or love-t'east. taken a vow of virginity. Finding that site adhered 
They reject infant-baptism, aud in baptizing they use to this resolution, the Jewish high-priest consulted 
trine immersion. They are opposed to war in auy the Lord, who auswered, that all the unmarried men 
circumstances, and cannot therefore serve in the or- of the house of David must present themselves be- 
my. Their ministers are not educated for the office, foro the altar with rods in their hands, and that he 
ROCHET, a linen garment worn by bishops, ft upon whose rod the Spirit of God should rest in the 

was a usual portion of their dross in the Middle Ages, form of a dove should be the spouse of Mary, 

but does not seem to have been of greater antiquity Among those who presented themselves in obedience 

than the thirteenth century. The sleeves of the to the Divine command was Joseph, who no sooner 

rochet were narrower than those of the surplice. appeared with his rod than a dove came and rested 

RODS. Both in sacred ami profane history we upon it; and thus he was pointed out as the husband 

find frequent mention of the use of rods. Thus of Mary. 

Moses is said to carry a rod by means of which he A rod has been in all ages used as an emblem oi 
was enabled, through Divine power, to perform mini- office. Before tho Roman magistrates were carried 
cles. The Egyptian magicians also had their divin- the fasces, or a bundle of rods. The Salii, or priests 
lug rods. There are various Rabbinical traditions of Mims, also bore a rod in their right hand, with 
in reference to- this rod. Thus Rabbi Levi says, which they were accustomed to beat the sacred 
“ The rod of Moses was created on the evening of shields as they carried them in procession. A rod 
the Sabbath, and delivered to Adam in Paradise, was frequently employed for purposes of divination, 
Adam delivered it to Enoch, Enoch to Noah, Noah as in the case of Ores and of Mitunsa. In the au¬ 
to Shem, Shem to Abraham, Abraham to Isaac, deut OhriAian Chtfrch, a rod or staff was carried by 
Isaac to Jacob; and Jacob, going down into Egypt, a bishop as an emblem tft pastoral authority, while 
delivered it to his son Joseph. When Joseph was the Crosibk (which see) was borne by an arch¬ 
dead, and his hot.se was plundered, it was deposited bishop. 

in the palace of Pharaoh. Now there was one of the ROGATION DATS (from Lat. Sog», I beseech), 
Egyptian magicians, named Pharaoh, who saw this a name given to the three days immediately before 
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the festival of Ascension. They were first instituted of Trent.” The “sacred canons," here referred to, 
as fast days by Mamerttu, bishop of Vienna, in the are the entire canon law; and the “ oecumenical coun* 
fifth oentury, and are observed fay the Cliunth of cils," which Romanists regard as infallible, are eight. 
Rome. They were called Rogation Days from the een in number, though they differ among themselves 
Rogations or litanies chanted in the processions on as to the precise councils which are entitled to this 
these days. In the Church of England they are character. The French divines, in general, hold that 
kept es private fasts, abstinence being commanded, the councils of Pisa, Constance, and liasle were cecu- 
snd estraordinary acts and exercises of devotion. menical, white the Italians deny this, and allege in* 
ROGATION SUNDAY, the Sunday immediately stead, that the councils of Lyons, Florence, and the 
preceding the Rooatioh Days (which see), fifth Lateral), were oecumenical. This point, on 

* ROGATION WEEK, the nest week but one he- which the Galilean and Italian churches are com* 
fore Whitsunday, and so called because certain lit- pletely divided, has never been authoritatively do¬ 
wries to saints are then used. cided by the Pope. 

ROGUS. See Pyka. The second of the Standards, to which we have 

ROMA, a goddess worshipped among the ancient referred as binding on the entire hierarchy of the 
Romans as a personification of the city of Romo. Romish Church, is the oath of allegiance to the 
Temples were erected in her honour not only at Po;ie, which is imposed not only on archbishops and 
Rome, but in other parts of the country; ami this bishops, hut on all who receive any dignity from the 
worship was paid to the genius of the city from the Romish sec. Tills oath, in its original form, was 
time of the Emperor Augustus. first imposed by Gregory VII. in the eleventh oen* 

ROME (CnuHCB or). In the article Papacy we fury, but it has since been much enlarged, 
have already treated of the papal system in its poli- The Catechism of the council of Trent, though not 
tical constitution and position, and, accordingly, it formally sworn to by Romish priests in their ordina- 
will be our object at present to restrict ourselves ex- tion vow, is generally classed among the standards 
elusively to a view of the Roman Catholic Church of tho church, and admitted to bo an authoritative 
U an ecclesiastical community. The articles of faith exposition of her doctrines. This work, which was 
of the Church of Rome are to be found in its accre- published in lfifiti by Pope Pius V., is not written in 
dited Creeds, Catechisms, Formularies and Decrees, the usual form of question ami answer, but conti- 
winch chiefly consist of the Creed and Oath of nuously as a regular system of instruction in doc- 
Pope Pius IV.; tiie Episcopal oath of feudal al- triual theology. In addition to there doctrinal 
legiauce to the Pope; the Catechism of the council standards, the decrees of councils, mid the bulls ot 
of Trent; the decrees of councils, particularly those her Popes, are binding on Hie whole body of tho Ro¬ 
of the coencil of Trent, whose decisions respecting misli Church. 

doctrines, morals, and discipline are held sacred by The authorised standards used in the public and 
every Roman Catholic in every country; papal bolls private worship of (lie Church of Rome, arc the lire- 
and breves; liturgical books, such as the Breviary, viary, which contains the daily service; the Missal, 
the Missal, the Pontificals, Rituals, and devotional which contains the service connected with the ad- 
books. The first mentioned of the Standards, the ministration of the eucharist; the Pontifical and the 
Creed of Pius IV., is universally regarded by Ro- Ritual, botfi hooks full of important matter, clriefly 
manists as containing an accurate summary of their in reference to tho forms which are to be observed in 
i faith. " Non-Catholics,” says Charles B&tier, “ on various religious cermnonirs; and, finally, various 
their admission into the Catholic Church, publicly devotional books which are tacitly or openly approv- 
repeat and testify their assent to it without rcstric- ed, such as the “office of tiie sacred heart of Jesus 
tion or qualification.” It is binding also upon all and Mary;” “the Garden of the Bout;” “the little 
clergymen,doctors, teachers, heads of universities,and office of the Immaculate Conception.” The Scripture, 
of monastic institutions and military orders. Com- in the I-Atin Vulgate, is a part, according to the Ro- 
mencing with the Apostles* Creed it details some of mish Church, of the revealed will of God, and of its 
the leading doctrines of the Church of Rome, and authentic standards of faith. To the Scriptures, as re- 
concludes with an oath, in which the individual mak- 'rived by Protestants, they add the Apocryphal books, 
ing this profession of faith not only engages to “ hold and receive them equally as canonical Scriptures, 
and profess the same whole and entire, with God's And in addition to the Scriptures every Roman Ca- 
assistance, to the end of his lifebut also “ to pro- tliolic is bound to receive ss an article of faith what- 
tsoro, aa fkr as ties in his power, that the same shall ever the church teaches now, or has taught in former 
be held, taught, and preached by all who are under him times. Hence the celebrated act of faith which we 
or intrusted to his care, in virtu#of his tfffic#." In quote from the Douay Catechism; “ 0 great God I 
this oreed, which is sworn ?o by every Romish priest I firmly believe all those sacred truths which thy 
at his ordination, he solemnly avows, that he “ un- holy Catholic Church believes and toadies; because 
hesitatingly receives and professes all things delivered, thou, who art truth itself, hast revealed them, Amen.” 
defined, and declared by the sacred canons and oecu- Having thus referred to the acknowledged stand* 
menical and especially by the holy council ards of tire Church of Rome, we proceed rapidly t r 
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sketch dome of her peculiar tenets, not those which the Scriptme is only a part of the role, which, in it* 
she holds iu common with other churches, but those entire form, he regards as including the Apocryphal 
which are strictly limited to her own communion. books, the traditions, and the acts and decisions of 

At the foundation of the whole system of theChurch the church. And in regard to the meaning of Scrip- 

tf Rome lies her doctrine as to the nature, interpret a- ture, the Church of Borne claims to be its sole autho- 
tion, and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. When a ritative interpreter. Bishop Milner, indeed, alleges, 
Romanist speaks of Scripture he does not mean there- in his 1 End of Controversy,' that “ the whole busi. 
by the Old Testament in the original Hebrew, and ness of the Scriptures belongs to the church; she has 
tlicNewTestament in theOriginoI Greek, buttheVul- preserved them; she vouches for them; and she 
gate Latin edition, or the Douay and ilhemish trans- alone, by confronting the several passages with each 
bilious, including also tiie Apocrypha. In regard to other, and by the help of tradition, authoritatively 
the interpretation of Scripture, the Church of Rome explains them. Hence it is impossible," he adds, 
maintains that no man has a right to judge for him- “ that tho real sense of Scripture should ever be 
self of the true meaning of the Bible. Thus the against her and her doctrine.” Carrying ont- this 
council of Trent expressly decided: "In order to view the same writer alleges, that the Bible derives 
restrain petulant minds, the council farther decrees, its whole authority from the church, declaring in 
that in matters of faith and morals, and whatever plain and explicit terms: “ The Christian doctrine 
relates to tho maintenance of Christian doctrine, no andfdiscipliuc might have been propagated and pre- 
one, confiding iu his own judgment, shall dare to serfed by tho unwritten word or tradition, joined 
wrest the sacred Scriptures to his own snnso of them, wim the authority of the church, though the Scrip- 
contrary to that which hath been held, and still is tunes had not been composed." 
hold, by holy Mother Church, whose right it is to >%j|kccording to the council of Trent, the Gospel, as 
judge of the true meaning and interpretation of preached by Christ and his apostles, was contain- 
sacred writ, or contrary to the unanimous consent of ed in written hooks and in unwritten traditions, 
the fathers, even though such interpretation should These two ore regarded by Romanists as of equal 
never lie published. If any disobey, let them be de- authority. Thus the council of Trent decreed: 
nounced by the Ordinaries, and punished according " They [traditions] have come down to us, either ve¬ 
to law." The fourth rule of the Index of Prohibited ceived by the apostles from the lipa of Christ him- 
Books points out, with the utmost precision, the ro- self, or transmitted by the hands of the same apes- 
strictions which the Romish Church lays on the ties, under the dictation of the Holy Spirit; that 
indiscriminate reading of the Scriptures. Thus it de- these traditions relate both to faith and morals, have 
Clares: " Inasmuch as it is manifest from experience, been preserved in the Catholic Church by continual 
that if the Holy Bible, translated into the viilgAr succession, are to be received with equal piety and 
tongue, be indiscriminately allowed to every one, the veneration (pari piclatis affect* ac rtvereiUid) with 
temerity of men will cause more evil than good to Scripture; and whosoever shall knowingly and de- 
arise from it, it is, on this point, referred to thejudg- liberately despise these traditions is accursed." Some 
meat of the bishops or inquisitors, who may, by the Roman Catholic divines are of opinion that tradition 
advice of the priest or confessor, permit the reading is inferior; and others that it is superior, to the writ- 
of the Bible translated into tho vulgar tongue by ten word. The council of Trent, however, makes 
Catholic authors to those persons whoso faith and tradition equal to Scripture, though when the subject 
piety thoy apprehend will ho augmented, and not was under discussion in the council, the opinions 
injured, by it; and Ibis permission they must have were various and contradictory, 
in writing. But if any shall have the presumption The Roman Church claims for herself the high and 
to rend or possess it without any such written per- exclusive prerogative of infallibility in doctrine and 
mission, he shall not receive absolution until he have morals. Thus, in the Catechism of the council o( 
first delivered up such Bible to the Ordinary. Book- Trent we are told: "But as tins one church, be- 
sellers, however, who shall sell, or otherwise dispose cause governed by the Holy Ghost, cannot err in 
of Bibles in the vulgar tongue, to any person not faith and morals, it necessarily follows that all other 
having auch permission, shall forfeit the value of the societies arrogating to themselves the name of church, 
books, to be applied by the bishop to some pious because guided by the spirit of darkness, jsre sunk 
use; and be subjected by the bishop to such other in the most pernicious errors, both doctrinal end 
lienalties as the bishop sltall judge proper, according moral.” By claiming this privilege, she declares 
lb the quality of the offence. But regulars shall that she cannot cease to be pure in her doctrine, nor 
Neither read nor purchase such Bibles without a can she fell into any destructive error. She asserts 
sWiai license from their superiors.” hersetfto Y» the Supreme judge in ell religious die- 

the subject of Scripture then, there is a wide putes, and declares that from her decision there it 
difference between the views of Romanists and those no appeal. Accordingly, aha claims the right; (1.) 
of Protestants. To the Protestant the only ride of To determine what books are, and what are not 
faith and obedience is the Scripture as contained in canonical; and to compel ail Christians to receive 
the Old and New Testaments; but to the Romanist I or rqject them as aha may determine. ( 2 .) To im 
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pMrt authority to tin Word of God. (3.) To de¬ 
termine and publish that interpretation of die Bible 
wlnoh alt muat with implicit submission receive 
and obey. (4.) To declare what ie necessary to 
aalvation. And {5.) To decide all controvenue* to. 
sjiectmg matter* of fiuth and practice. But while 
Romanist* assert their church to be infallible, 
there 1* a variety of opinion* among them a* to the 
point where this infallibility exist*. Some cornu- 
( der it a* verted in the universal Church scatter¬ 
ed over the world; some lodge it. in the Pope.; 
other* in a general council independent of the Pope; 
while many assert that infallibility belongs to a gen¬ 
eral council with a Pope at its head. That system 
which places infallibility in the Pope singly, is called 
the Italian or Ultramontane system, and appears to 
havo been embraced by the council of Florence, 
Lateran, and Trent. This view of the subject has 
been rejected by many Romish doctors, and even by 
many popes themselves. The Galilean Church has 
always refused to acknowledge the infallibility of his 
Holiness; and in doing so they ooincidg in opinion 
with the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle. 
The object of infallibility has been one topic of dis¬ 
putation among the partisans of the Italian school; 
the greater number of them confining the Pope's 
infallibility to matters of frith, and admitting hit 
liability to error in matters of fact, while a small 
party would make him infallible in points both of 
frith and of fact. The Italian school, also, vary in 
opinion with respect to the form of infallibility. While 
this large and influential party admit the Pope’s lia¬ 
bility to err in his private or personal capacity, they 
maintain hie infallibility in his official capacity. But 
a difference of opinion exists even here. Some re¬ 
present his Holiness as speaking with official autho¬ 
rity when he decides in council. Others regard 
those papal decisions alone as infallible which lie 
delivers according to Scripture and tradition. And 
ottiers still, limit hie infallible decisions tg those 
which he utters after mature and diligest examina¬ 
tion. But the most common variety of opinion on 
this sutgect, is that which regards the Pope as infal¬ 
lible when, hi a public capacity, he Mrishes the whole 
eluirch concerning faith and morality. The advo¬ 
cates of rids last form of infallibility again are divid¬ 
ed into several factions. Some allege that the 
Pontiff teaches the whole church when he enact* 
laws; others when he issues rescripts; others when 
hit bull has for soma time been affixed to Peter’s 
door and the apostolic chancery. While the Ultra¬ 
montane party contend earnestly for the infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff, and the Cisalpine party con¬ 
tend as earnestly against it, a numerous garty main¬ 
tain that the whole questing of iniyEUllty is one not J 
of faith but of opinion. 

The writings of the ancient Ethers form the stand¬ 
off of Scripture interpretation in the Church of 
Botnet ai is etifteitt from the creed of Pope Pius IV., 
•Web afltarte that “Scripture is to be interpreted ac¬ 


cording to the unanimous consent of the fathers.” Tn 
the council of Trent different opinions were enter 
tained by the doetom concerning the authority of the 
fatliere in Scripture interpretation; but the decision 
of the majority was in favour of the unanimous con¬ 
sent of the fathers as necessary to the right inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture. Now it unfortunately hap¬ 
pens, that the unanimous consent of the fathers, on 
any theological point whatever, cannot be obtained. 
And, besides, their writings have not come down to 
us in such a slate of purity and integrity as to war¬ 
rant our putting entire confidence iu them a* con¬ 
veying the real sentiments of their alleged author*. 
Many of the ancient fathers teach false doctrines, 
and oven heroine*; they often contradict one another, 
and are in various respect* defective. The truth ia, 
that in matters of history their statements may he 
received with respect, but their doctrine* and pre¬ 
cept* can only bo received with caution, and tested 
by a reference to tin* Word of God- 
TlinClmie.il of Rome teaches that “ there are truly 
and properly seven sacrament* of the new law, in¬ 
stituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, and necessary for 
the salvation of mankind, though not all for every 
one; to wit, baptism, confirmation, eucharist, pen¬ 
ance, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony, and 
that they confer grace; and that of these, baptism, 
confirmation, and orders, cannot lie reiterated without 
sacrilege.” Besides the ordinary ministers, who, by 
common law and received usage, administer the 
sacraments, Romanists hold that there are also ex¬ 
traordinary administrator*, who, by concession in 
cases of necessity, may dispense theso ordinances. 
In the absence of the priest.,'a layman, or den a wo¬ 
man, may baptise, provided be or she intends to do 
what the church does. Marriage, also, undea pecu¬ 
liar circumstances, may be performed by lay persons. 
It has been a point disputed among Romish divines, 
whether angels as well as men may not administer 
sacraments. Aquinas holds the affirmative on tills 
point; and Dens, after quoting him with approba¬ 
tion, says, “We read in certain histories of saints, 
tiiat they received the sacrament of the eucharist 
from an angel. The same could he dene hy a de¬ 
parted soul." Heretics or schismatics may lawfully 
baptise according to theologians of the Church of 
Rome, and the infidelity or wickedness of the ad¬ 
ministrator is no barrier in the way of valid adminis¬ 
tration. The Catechism of tint council of Trent says 
on this point, “ Representing, as he does, in the die 
charge of hit sacred functions, not his own, but the 
person of Christ, the minister of the sacrament*, be 
he good or bad, validly consecrates and confers the 
sacraments; provided he make use of the matter 
and form instituted by Christ, and always observed 
in the Catholic Church, and intends to do what the 
church does in their administration.” Whatever 
may be the character of Urn minister, it is enough, in 
order to secure the vsflffity of a ftomish wurn tj, 
that he luu the inteqdesto de»htt$* church does 
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Roman Catholic divine* maintain that the general 
or primary effect of all the *aoramenta ia to produce 
sanctifying grace; but, in addition, each aacnunent 
confer* grace peculiar to itself. Some allege that 
the sacrament* confer grace ex open operantie, that 
la, from the merit of the operator, whether minister 
or receiver; others ex opere qperato, that in, from tho 
power aud influence of the work or sacramental ac¬ 
tion. The latter is the view maintained by the 
council of Trent, both in their decree* and in their 
Catechiam. A question relating to thin subject 
divided tho doctors of the Church of Rome in the 
Middle Ages into two great sects, the Thomitti and 
the Sootiete, the former assorting that grace was con¬ 
ferred physically by the sacraments; the latter main¬ 
taining that they produced this effect morally. 

In addition to the general or primary effect of ihc 
sacraments there is also alleged, in Romish theology, 
to be a particular or secondary effect, which they 
usually term charartar, which is defined to be “a 
spiritual, indelible sign impressed on the soul on the 
reception of an inilerable sacrament, signifying a cer¬ 
tain spiritual power acquired by that HAcrament." 
The only three sacraments which are held to convey 
this mysterious effect, are baptism, confirmation, and 
orders, which, therefore, do not admit of reiteration. 
A variety of opinion exists among Komisli divines as 
to the nature of this character, mark, or sign; but 
tho council of Trent has given an authoritative ex¬ 
planation of it as “ a spiritual indelible sign impress¬ 
ed on tho mind." Tim Thomtsts maintained that it 
has its seat in the intellect, tho Scotists in the will. 

To the sacrament of baptism the Church of Rome 
attaches peculiar importance, as being “ the origin of 
spiritual life, and the door of entrance into the 
church, and by which the right is acquired of par¬ 
taking of the other sacraments." A number of cer¬ 
emonies have-been introduced into this ordinance, 
which, though not absolutely necessary, they regard 
as of great importance, and challenging deep vener¬ 
ation. 

Various rites and ceremonies are performed before 
coming to the baptismal font. Thus “ (1.) The pre¬ 
paration of blessed water.—This is blessed on the 
eve of Easter and of Pentecost, except in cases of 
necessity. * In blessing these water* a lighted torch 
is put into the font, to represent the fire of divine 
love which is communicated to the soul by baptism, 
and the light of good example, which all who are 
baptised ought to give; and holy oil and chrism are 
mixed with the'jmter, to represent the spiritual union 
of the soul with God, by the grace received in bap¬ 
tism.’ Tiie reason of this is, because the haptism of 
Christ Is * with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 1 
(Matt. iii. 11). 

“ (2.) Presentation of the candidate at the church 
door.—'The person to be baptised is brought or con¬ 
ducted to the door of the church, and h forbidden to 
enter, as unworthy to ha admitted into the honse of 
God, until he hah cast Off tho 'yoke of the most de¬ 


grading servitude of Satan, devoted himself wire 
servediy to Christ, and pledged his fidelity to ths 
just sovereignty of the Lord Jesus.’ 

“ (3.) Catechetical instructions.—The priMt then 
asks what he demands of the church; and having 
received the answer, he first instructs him catecheti¬ 
cal ly in the doctrines of the Christian frith, of which 
a profession is to be made in baptism. 

“ (4.) The exorcism.—This consists of words of 
sacred and religious import, and of prayers; the de¬ 
sign of which is to expel the devil, and weaken and 
crush his power. The priest breathes upon him, and 
says, Depart from me, thou unclean spirit, and give 
place to the Holy Ghost the Comforter. Many signs 
of the cross are made during this ceremony. To the 
exorcism are added several other ceremonies. 

“ (5.) Salt.—The priest puts a little blessed salt in¬ 
to the person’s mouth, saying, Receive the salt of 
wisdom; may it be unto thee a propitiation onto life 
everlasting 1 This is designed to import, that by the 
doctrines of faith and by the gift of grace, he ahall 
be delivered from the corruption of sin, shall expe¬ 
rience a relish for good works, and shall he nurtured 
with the food of divine wisdom. 

“ (6.) The sign of the cross.—His forehead, eyes, 
breast, shoulders, and ears are signed with the sign 
of the crosa. 

“ (7.) The spittle.—The priest recites another ex¬ 
orcism, touching with a little spittle the ears and 
nostrils of the person to be baptised, and saying, 
Ephphatha, that is, Be thou opened into an odour of 
sweetness; but be thou put to flight, 0 devil, for the 
judgment of God will be at hand.” 

Othor ceremonies accompany baptism; as “ (1.) 
The renunciation.—When the person to be baptized 
approaches the baptismal font, in three summary ob¬ 
ligations he is expected to renounce Satan, his works, 
and pomps, in answer to the following interroga¬ 
tions : 1 Heat thou renounced Satan ?—and all hit 
works I—and all his pomps ?’ to each of which he or 
his sponsor replies in the affirmative. 

" (2.) The oil of catechumens.—He is next anoint¬ 
ed with holy oil on the breast and between the 
shoulder* by the priest, who make* the sign of the 
cross, saying, I anoint thee with the oil of salvation, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, that thou maydst have life 
everlasting. 

“ (3.) The profession of faith.—The priest then in* 
terrogatea him on the several articles of the creed; 
and on receiving a satisfactory answer, he is bap¬ 
tised." 

There are also several ceremonies which follow 
the administration of baptism. Thus " (1.) The oil ot 
chrism.—The priest anoints with chrism the crown 
of hie fiea^ thus gfting 1pm to understand, thst from 
the moment of his baptism he it united as a member 
to Christ, his Head, and ingrafted on his body; and 
that he is therefore called a Christian from Quiet, 
as Christ is so called from chrism. It Is also said, 
that this anointing Is * in imitation of the anointing 
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af 'kttge and priest* by God's command Is the «M 
tour; Mdrfgnifies that royal priesthood to which we 
According to the words of 
8t Pfcai, «Ye area ohoeea generation, a royal prisat- 
hood,'4c. 

« (S.) The whit* garment.—The print pats * white 
garment on the person baptised, saying, * Receive 
this garment, which mayest thou carry unstained be¬ 
fore the judgment-seat of oar Lord Jesus Christ, 
that thou mayest have eternal life. Amen.* In¬ 
deed of a white garment, infants receive a while 
kerchief, accompanied with the same words, ‘Ac¬ 
cording to the doctrine of the holy fathers, this sym¬ 
bol signifies the glory of the resurrection to which we 
are born by baptism, the brightness end beauty with 
which the soul, when purified from the stains of sin, 
is Invested, and the innocence and integrity which 
the person who has received baptism should preserve 
through life.' 

“ (S) The burning light; which is then put into 
his hand, as an emblem of the light of a good exam 
pie, * to signify that frith received in baptism, and 
inflamed by charity, is to be fed and augmented by 
the exercise of good works.* 

“ (4.) The name.—This is taken from the cata¬ 
logue of saints, that this similarity might stimulate 
to the imitation of the virtues, and to the attainment 
of the holiness, of the individual whose name he 

All rim rites and caremonies prescribed by the 
Romish ritual to be performed before, at, and after 
baptism, are strictly eqjoined upon every priest on 
psin of mortal sin, unless great necessity interferes, 
Tito oouncil of Trent plainly teaches, that this ordl- 
dsnee is indispensably neoessaty to salvation; so 
that all children, whether of Jews, heretics, Pagans, 
or any other who die unbepttaed, are exeluded from 
heaven, and adults cannot be saved without baptism 
either b desire or in fret. The greet benefit be¬ 
lieved to arise from the ordinance is, that "the 
griit of original sin is remitted by the graoa 6( our 
-ford Jesns Christ bestowed in baptism." There are 
two ways, however, in which, ea Romish divines 
' teach ns, a man any be justified and jeved without 
aetrtally motiving the sacrament of baptism. -The 
fit* it, that of on infidel, who may become acquaint¬ 
ed with Christianity and embrace it, and yet be in 
rireumstaaces which preclude opportunity of bap¬ 
tism. The second is that of a person suffering mar- 
* tft rio m for the frith of Christ before he bad been 
lab to receive baptism. The brier is alleged to 
have boon baptised in bis own blood; the former 
to lucre been baptised in desire. 

The aaczattent of eoafigMtton b regularly ob¬ 
served by the Romiih Chufeh, being, in tribir sriew, 
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tin Wtity spirit is givm to the baptised, oocstsntiy 
fhabriMpUBytogrofres the frith of Christ," The 

atbtair#ao*fceafrfcm fr <krtm a eongwoed nb- 
he®** made of MIefeKvee and bsleajn, sad after¬ 


wards consecrated by a bishop Tills ointment is 
pat on rim forehead of the person In form of the 
sign of the crass, when tho officiating Wthcp repeats 
the following form: *• I sign tbee with the sign of 
the cross, and I confirm thee with the chrism of sal* 
vation, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Prayer and imposition of 
hands accompany the form. Confirmation nay ba 
administered to ail as soon as they have bean bap* 
tised, but uutil children shall have reached the UM 
of reason, its administration is inexpedient. M If not 
postponed to the age of twelve,” rays the Catechism 
of the council of TVent, 11 it should be deferred wo* 
til at least the age of seven." Immediately after 
the bishop has performed the ceremony of confirma¬ 
tion, he inflicts a gentle blow on the cheek of the 
person confirmed, and gives him the kitt of peace. 
This sacrament is administered at Penteeost, because 
at that festival the apostles were favoured with the 
special outpouring of the Holy Ghost. The person 
confirmed lias one codfathm if a boy; and one god* 
mother if a girl, of whom the same things are re* 
qiared as of those in baptism. The name of the 
prison is sometimes changed, and a new one added 
frpm the calendar of saints. 
hfjOno of the most peculiar and characteristic doo* 
trines of the Church of Rome is that of transubatan* 
tint Ion. Thin, indeed, is the great centml peculiarity 
of the whole Romish system. It is thus described 
by tiie council of Trent: "Whosoever shall deny 
that, in tlic most holy sacrament of tho euchaiist, 
there are truly, really, aud substantially contained 
the body and the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
together with Ins soul and divinity, and, conse¬ 
quently, Christ entire, but shall affirm that he is 
present theiein only in a sign and figure, or by 
hi* power,—let him be acoursed.” " Whosoever shall 
affirm that, In the most holy sacrament of the 
eudwriat, there remains the substance of bread 
and wine, together with the body aud blood of our 
Lord Jeans Christ, and shall deny that wonderful 
and peculiar conversion of the whole sobeUttrat . 
of the bread into his body, and of the whole sub¬ 
stance of the wine Into hit blood, the specie* on¬ 
ly of bread and wine remaining, which conversion 
the Cctholie Church most fitly terms ‘ transnbstan- j 
tiation,’—let him be accursed.” In the Romish j 
Catechism we are expressly told, “ In tbe eudwriat, 
that which before consecration was bread and wine, 
becomes after consecration really and substantially 
the body and blood of onr Lord," Aiy) again, "The j 
pastor will also inform the frithful that Christ whole . 
wed entire is contained not only under either ape* v 
cies, bat alio in earth particle of either spede*.* 
From such statements it is plain, that, fat the view j 
of Romanists, after the words of consecration bet* ] 
been uttered by the priest, there is in the pleas Ur 
the substance of the breed ghdjfrtedmeabrittel 
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consecrated hoik becomes an object of adoration. 
The chief argument of the Roman Catholics for tran- 
•nbstantiation is drawn from the words of our Loid, 
* This is my body”—an expression winch they main¬ 
tain mum In* understood plainly and literally what¬ 
ever our Hdim-H or leason may suggest to the con¬ 
trary Protestants, on the other hand, contend tliat 
our Saviour speaks figuratively, and means to de¬ 
clare that the bread and wine are symbols and em¬ 
blems of Christ’s broken body and shed blood. Thus 
both Romanists and Protestants alike believe in the 
real presence of Christ in the sacrament; the former, 
however, believe it to be a corporeal, the latter a 
spiritual presence. 

Intimately connected with the doctrine of tran*in¬ 
stantiation is the celebration of t lie mass, in which the 
Romish Chtiroh represents the whole Christ as offered 
tip to God in a propitiatory sacrifice, both for the 
living and the dead. Christ himself is Alleged to 
have said the first mass, and oidained that Ins apos¬ 
tles and their successors should do the like. lienee 
he «ud, “ I)o this in remembrance of me." The 
bread used at mass is unleavened in the tatm and 
leavened in the Greek Church. In the former it is 
mado tluu and circular, and bears upon it either the 
figure of Clitist, or the initials I. H 8 , and is com¬ 
monly called the wafer. There are always lighted 
candies upon the altai dm lug mass, and the whole 
servire is conducted in the Isttiu tongue. (Bee 
Mass). 

The doitiine of transubstantiation it allaged to 
warrant ths practice olixeived in the Romish Church, 
of permitting to the laity communion only iu one 
kind. It lwing maintained that Christ, whole and 
entire, soul, body, and divinity, is contained in either 
species, and in the smallest pm tide of each, the in¬ 
ference is naturally drawn, tliat whether the rommu- 
mcant enjoys the bread or the wine, he erjoys the 
full lienefit of the sacrament, lienee it is the uni¬ 
form practice of the Church ot Rome to deny the 
cup to the laity—a practice which was introduced 
so late as the year 1415, by the council of Con¬ 
stance, and confirmed by the council of Basil iu 
1437. Afterwards the council of Trent decreed 
in ita favour, and the Catechism of the council 
thus defends it: “The church, no doubt, was in¬ 
fluenced by numerous and cogent reasons, not only 
to approve, but oonfirm, by solemn drawee, the gen¬ 
eral practice of communicating under one specie*. 
In the first place, the greatest caution was necessary 
to avoid accident or indignity, which must become 
almost inevitable if the chalice were administered in 
a crowded assemblage. In the next place, the holy 
euehsrist should be at all time* in readiness for the 
sick; and if the species of wine remained long an- 
consumed, it were to be apprehended that it might 
become vapid. Besides, there an many who cannot 
bear the taMfl a^Meil of wine; lest, therefore, what 
hi Intended of the soul should prove 

ous to thtl ^l^ iJhliMy. tho church, in her 


wisdom, 1ms sanctioned its administration under the 
species of bread alone. We may also observe, that 
in many placet wine is extremely scarce, nor can it 
be brought from distant countries without meaning 
very heavy expense, and encountering very tedious 
snd difficult journeys. Fiiislly: a circumstance 
which principally influenced the ehuroh in establish¬ 
ing this practice, means were to be devised to eroth 
the heresy which denied that Christ, whole and en¬ 
tile, is contained under either species, and asserted 
that the body ia contained under the spectra of bread 
without (he blood, and the blood under the species 
of wine without the body. This object was attain¬ 
ed by communion under the species of bread alone, 
which places, as it were, sensibly before our eyes the 
truth of the Getliolic faith.” (Bee Chaucu.) 

Another doctrine, which necessarily rites out of 
transubstantiation, is that winch asserts tliat the 
consecrated wafer in the sacrament ought to be wor¬ 
shipped. This is plainly taught by the council of 
Trent, which decree*, “ If any one slutll say that thia 
holy sacramont should not be adored, nor solemnly 
earned about in procession, nor held up publicly to 
the people to adore it, or that its worshippers are 
idolaters; let him be accursed.” This worship they 
give the host, as the wafer is called, not only at the 
time of receiving it, but whenever it is carried about 
in the streets. Accordingly in Roman Catho Be 
countries, when the sound of a bell announces the 
approach of a procession of priests carrying the host, 
all persons fail ’down on their knees to adore the 
consecrated wafer a* being in very deed, in their be¬ 
lief, the Son of God and Saviour of the world. This 
practice ia of very recent origin, because k was not 
until A. o. 1215 that transubstantiation was deckled 
to be an article of faith by the council of Lsteran 
under Pope Innocent III., and in the following year, 
Pope Honorius ordered that the priests, at a certain 
part of the service of the mass, should elevate the 
host, and cause the people to prostrate themselves 
in adoration before it. The Missal declares: “Having 
uttered tfie words of consecration, the priest, imme¬ 
diately falling on bk knees, adores the co ns ec ra ted 
host: he ris^f, shows it to the people, places it on 
the corporate, and again adores it.” When rim wine 
is consecrated, the priest, in like manner, “ faffing en 
his knees, adores it, rises, shows it to the people, puts 
the cup in Us pjpee, covers it over, and again adore* 
it” Both priest and people adore the boat hi rim 
celebration of the euehsrist, and at other times aka, 
in the church whenever the sanmmantiSpkead npoa 
the altar with the candles busing; and (be koenae 
smoking before it or hung op In its rich shrine and 
tabernacle, with a eanopy of atate ovar it Tbe host 
is mere mpeokB yw o rs hippad on Chrjm CkruHXh^, 
when it is earned in ablaut procession through the 
streets. It k also adored whenever ft is eaniad 
along an its way to aoera sick person. 

Femmes, thatenn fay which the “repentance” * 
Scripture i* designated among Romanists, k ckraad 
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•umig the Bomiah sacraments. It ie intimately 
eon jetted with the belief that the clergy are endowed 
with the power of retaining and remitting tins, not 
ministerially, but judicially; not by praying to Qod 
on behalf of the penitent for forgiveness, but as a 
judge or governor, pronouncing him pardoned. There 
are four points included in or connected with the 
sacrament of penance; namely, absolution, coutri- 
tion, confession, and satisfaction. The form of ab¬ 
solution used in the Church of Romo is pouched in 
these words: 11 1 absolve thee from thy sins in the 
name of tlie Bather, and of the Sun, and of the Holy 
Ghost." The second part of penance is confession, 
which, in the Romish system, donotes private eon- 
fessiou to a priest, termed auricular confession, as 
being whispered in his ear. The council of La- 
teran decrees on tiiis subject: "That every man 
and wonhui, after they come to years of discretion, 
should privately confess their sinB to their own 
priest, at least once a-year, and endeavour faithfully 
to perform the penance enjoined on them; and after 
this they should come to the sacrament at least at 
Raster, unless the priest, for some reasonitble cause, 
lodges it fit for them to abstain at that time. And 
whoever does not perforin this is to be excotnmuni 
cated from the church; aud if lie die, he is not to 
be allowed Christian burial." When a penitent pre¬ 
sents himself at the confessional, he kneels down at 
the side of the priest, making the sign of the cross, 
and saying, “ In name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of tlie Holy Ghost. Amen." He then solicits 
the priest’s blessing in these words: “ Pray, Father, 
give me your blessing, for I have sinned." He nest 
repeats rite first part of the Conhteoh (which see), 
following it up by a minute confession of his own 
individual sins, after which he concludes the Con- 
liteor. The priest now administers suitable instruc¬ 
tions and advice, and imposes tlie requisite penance, 
which the penitent is bound to perform in due time, 
aud in a penitential spirit. 

In connection with the doctrine and practice of 
confession, it may be remarked, that Romanists have 
adopted a distinction, first broached by Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, between mortal and venial sin, Tlie former is 
explained to be “ tliat sin which of itself brings spirit¬ 
ual death to the soul, inasmuch as of itself it deprives 
the soul of sanctifying grace and charity, in which 
the spiritual life of the soul consists." The latter, 
on the other hand, is defined as being "tliat sin 
which does not bring spiritual death to the soul; or 
that which does not turn away from its ultimate end; 
or which is only slightly repugnant to the order of 
right reason.” The utmost secrecy is enjoined by 
the dranfii upon the priesthood in regard to all that 
is known from sacamental confession, tlA seal of 
confession being pronounced Inviolable, while against 
Its McrilegiouB infraction the church denounces her 
heaviest chastisements. Peter Dens, in his Theo¬ 
logy, expressly teaches that if * c o nf ess or is in¬ 
terrogated eonoaraing truth which he has known 


through sacramental confession alone, he ought to 
auswer that lie does not know it; aud if necessary 
confirm the same by an oath. Tim apology for this 
startling injunction is drawn from Thomas Aquiuas, 
who says tliat the oonfeasor, in such a case, does not 
know that truth as a man. but he knows it as God. 
Auricular confession is a practice of but recent ori¬ 
gin, not having been known to exist until the twelfth 
general council, which was the fourth Lateran, held 
in the year 1215 under Innocent 111. 

In the case of a Romanist burdened with a sense of 
sins committed after baptism, two courses are pointed 
out to him tiy his spiritual guides, either of whidi, 
if faithfully followed, will terminate in his absolu¬ 
tion ; First, There is the way of amtritim, witidi is 
described by Romish writers as " a hearty sorrow for 
our sins, proceeding immediately from tlie love of God 
above all things, and joined with a firm purpose of 
amendment." Rut tlie council of Trent lays down 
the doctrine that the most perfect contrition cannot 
avail for tiie remission of sins unless accompanied by 
“ the intention of the saeiament,” that is, by the de¬ 
sire and purpose of confessing to a priest, and ob¬ 
taining his absolution. Rut stamdly, 'There is the 
way of attrition, which it described, in an ‘ Abridg¬ 
ment of Christian Doctrine,’ as " imperfect contri¬ 
tion arising from the consideration of tlie turpitude 
of sin or fear of punishment; and if it covlain a de¬ 
testation of sin and hope of |tardon, it is so far front 
being itself wicked, that though alone it justify not, 
yet it prepares for justification, ami dispose* us, at 
least remotely, towards obtaining grace in tlie sacra¬ 
ment.'' The council of Trent also declares, that 
“ attrition, with the sacrament of penance, will place 
a man in a state of salvation." The council of la¬ 
teral!, which first established auricular confession, 
obliges all persons to repent once a-year at least, and 
go to confession; the period speciliod for the dis¬ 
charge of this duty being the time of Easter. U is 
a peculiar doctrine ol tin* Church of Rome that, even 
after the eternal punishment of sin is remitted, the 
penitent must satisfy the justice of God, as far as 
the temporal punishment of sin is concerned, either 
by doing voluntary or compulsory acts of penance, 
by obtaining indulgences, or undergoing the penalty 
in purgatory. Thus Romanism asserts a distinction 
between the eternal and the temporal punishment 
due to sin, aud maintains that the former may be 
remitted, wliile the other still remains to be endured, 
and can only be removed in the way of satisfaction 
to the justice of God, by the merit of good works, or 
by penal sufferings. In regard to good works, Ro¬ 
manists believe in works of supererogation, or works 
done beyond whst God requires; and assert that a 
person may not only do good works, but hav« in i« 
serve a store of merit so as to have enough for him¬ 
self sad to spars for others; and tiiis supe rabundant 
merit, collected from all querteoMnd jn every age, 
the Church of Rome prn l ^ Miami Rid up in a 
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little or none. Dean, in his ‘ Theology,' divides setis- 
fiwtory works into tluee kinds, namely, prayer, fast¬ 
ing, and alms. This, however, scarcely exhausts the 
list, as it does not include voluntary austerities, pil¬ 
grimages, whipping, bodily tortures, and others. 

One of the cardinal doctrines of the Romish Church 
Is, that “ thpre is a purgatory, and that the eouls 
therein detained are helped by the suffrages of the 
faithful, but especially by the acceptable sacrifice of 
the mass.” Purgatory is defined by Dens to be “ a 
place in which the souls of the pious doad, obnoxious 
to temporal punishment, suffer enough, or make 
satisfaction." This then is an intermediate or third 
place lor departed spirits, distinct from heaven and 
hell; situated, Dens alleges, under the earth, conti¬ 
guous to hell, and the scat of a purgatorial fire, in 
which, by the endurance of pain, venial sin is ex¬ 
piated in respect of its guilt. None who die in mor¬ 
tal sin which is unexpiated are believed to enter pur¬ 
gatory, but only tlmse who liave left in a state of 
grace, though subject to tiie punishment due to ve¬ 
nial sins, of which the eternal punishment has been 
remitted, and also to timt which is due to mortal sins 
imperfectly expiated. Tiie punishment of purgatory 
consists in deprivation of the beatific vision of God, 
and in actual suffering which is inflicted by mate¬ 
rial fire of the same nature with our elementary 
fire. Its duration varies according to tho number of 
venial sins to lie expiated, or according to the pleni- 
tnde of prayers, alms, and masses offered fur the 
liberation of suffering souls. Cardinal Bellarmine 
says, “ It is tho general opinion of divines, that all 
the souls which are in purgatory have assurance of 
tlioir salvation." Newly-baptized persons, martyrs, 
and those who dio immediately after absolution 
floin a priest, do not pass into purgatory, but go di¬ 
rectly to heaven. The mode of deliverance from pur¬ 
gatory is held by Romanists to be twofold: first, By 
personal suffering till the very lust mite of tiie debt 
due to God's justice is paid; and secondly, By the in¬ 
terposition of the church, which takes place in sev¬ 
eral ways; as (1.) By procuring masses to lie said 
for them; (2.) By indulgences; and (3.) By the suf¬ 
frages of the faithful variously given, by prayers, 
offerings, purchasing masses, and so forth. 

In connection with tiie doctrine of purgatory may be 
mentioned the practice of praying for the dead, which 
I is extensively carried out by tiie Church of Rome. 
Romish writers generally allege, that there are five 
places to which departed spirits are consigned. Hea¬ 
ven is the residence of the holy, and hell of the finally 
damned; the Lutibus Infantum is the department 
i 1 1 for infants; the Limbus Patrum for tiie fat Iters; and 
j I purgatory for the righteous under venial sins. Hell 
| is placed the lowest, purgatory the next, then the 
) Limbus for infants; and uppermost, though still tin- 

I der the earth, is the place for the Fathers, or those 

I I who died before thf ftdyent of the Saviour. 

Another pmefiee Mij n stel y associated with die 
| [ doctrine of purg^Myli th«t indulgences, which is 
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one of the characteristic features of the Church of j 
Rome. The theory of indulgences is thus cxplah-ed j 
by Delahogue, one of the standard authorities of i 
Maynooth: “ Indulgences remit even in God’s for- J 
um the debt of temporal punishment, which would 
else remain to be satisfied, either in this life or in 
purgatory, after the remission of the guilt of sin 
They derive their efficacy from the treasure of the 
church, which treasure consists, primarily, of the 
merits and satisfaction of Christ; for, as a single 
drop of his blood was sufficient for the redemption ( I 
of the sins of tiie whole world, there remains an infi- j 
uite hoard of his merits at the disposal of the church 
for tiie service of her children; and secondarily, o< ' 1 

tiie merits and satisfactions of the Virgin Mary and j 
other saints, who underwent far severer sufferings i | 
titan their own sins required; which superabundance, I 
and almost superfluity of sufferings of others, form* 1 1 
a bank or deposit, out of which the church may , 
make disbursements for the common benefit of tiie j ( 
faithful, in the way of paymeut for the punishment | | 

or satisfactions due from them.” The Pope, as the 1 
sovereign dispenser of the church’s treasury, has the 
power of granting plenary indulgences to all the 
faithful; but a bishop of granting indulgences only t 
in his own diocese. Bellarmine alleges that indul- j 
gences directly belong to the living, but indirectly to 
the dead, no otherwise than as the living do perform 
tiie works ei\joined for the dead. Indulgences were 
first b> ought into active operation in the time of the 
Crusades, when plenary indulgences were offered to 
those who engaged in the Holy War against tiie 
Infidels. But their influence was first fully brought 
out during the Romish jubilees first instituted by 
Boniface VIII. in 1300, when multitudes flocked 
to Rome under the impression that they would 
tiiere obtain the pardon of all their sins. The view 
of many Romanists, however, is, that an indulgence 
means nothing more than a release of temporal pun¬ 
ishment due for sin already pardoned. 

Extreme unction is also regarded as a sacrament 
of tho Church of Rome. It is defined by Dens to be 
“ a sacrament by which a sick person is anointed with 
sacred oil by a priest under a prescribed form of 
words for the purpose of healing both mind and 
body.” This sacrament is alleged by Romanists te 
liave been instituted by our Lord, intimated by Mark 
vi. 13, and afterwards recommended and published 
by James v. 14, 15, “ Is any sick among you? let 
him call for tiie elders of the church ? and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name i 
of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall save tho j 
aiek, and the Lord ehall raise him up; and if he 
have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him." 
Thetnaher of eflttnmf unction is divided into the 
proximate and remote. The remote matter is oil 
of olives blessed by a bishop; and the proximate 
is anointing, or the use and application of oil. Than 
an seven anointings, one for each of the five senses, 
end the other two for the breast and feet, lie 
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faith, and that all the children, the fruit of such mar¬ 
riage, aliall 1 m educated in the Romish religion. 

The Church of Ho me claim* to be the only true 
church upon the earth united under the Pope as a 
visible head; and the Douay Catechism explicitly 
declares, “He who is not in due connection and 
subordination to the Pope and general councils must 
needs ho dead, aud cannot be accounted a member of 
the church." To constitute a mumber of the church, 
Humanism require* three qualifications; namely, pro¬ 
fession of faith, use of the same sacraments, and sub¬ 
mission to the Pope. They set forth also various 
notes or marks, by which they conclude their church 
to be the only true one. Bellannine counts as many 
ns fifteen marks of a true church, but recent Romish 
writers confine them to four,—unity, sanctity, catho¬ 
licity, and apostolielty. By the first they mean ex¬ 
ternal unity under one visible earthly head, and a 
unity in faith and doctrine; by the second, an un¬ 
erring profession of the true religion without the 
least intermixture of error; by the third, they intend 
to declare that they are the universal church of 
Christ throughout the whole world ; and by the last, 
they denoto that their doctrine is that of the apos¬ 
tles, and their ministry the regular and exclusive 
successors of the apostles. In addition to these, 
which are adduced as the principal marks of a true 
church, Romanist* are accustomed to bring forward 
other marks as in favour of their church, such as its 
antiquity, its alleged power of working miracles, its 
perpetuity, the variety and number of its members, 
the possession of the gift of prophecy, the confession 
of the adversaries of the Christian name, the unhappy 
end of persecutors, and temporal prosperity. It is 
unnecessary, however, to adduce bucIi marks as 
these, a number of which are questionable notes of a 
Christian church; it would bo enough if the advo¬ 
cates of tho Church of Rome could clearly establish 
that her doctrines and practices were identical with 
those which were taught and observed by Christ and 
his apostles; mid that in nothing has she deviated 
from the purity of the primitive church. To prove 
this would be to establish an irrefragable claim to be 
the truo Catholic Apostolic Church, resting upon the 
sure foundation, Christ Jesus tho Lord. 

To account, however, for her evident departure 
from tlie faith of the early church, as laid down in the 
Word of God, tho Roman Church claims the right 
of ordaining articles of faith, and imposing doctrines 
to be received which are not contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. To such an extent, indeed, does Car¬ 
dinal Bellannine admit the authority of the church, 
that he expressly declares, “ If the Pope, through 
mistake, should command vice and forbid virtue, 
the churdh would be bound to believe that vice is 
good and virtue evil; unless she would sin against 
conscience;" and to the same effect Cardinal Baro- 
uius asserts, “ It depends upon the mere will and 
pleasure of the Bishop of Brans to have what ho 
wishes sacred, or of authority in the whole church." 


Thus the authority of the Pope, as the earthly head 
of the church, is regarded as superior to the inspired 
Word of God. 

And not only does the Church of Rome attribute 
to the Pope supreme spiritual, but many of her 
learned doctors attribute to him also supreme tem¬ 
poral power. Thus Bellarmine mentions it as the 
opinion of various writers, “ tliat the Pope, by di¬ 
vine right, hath supreme power over the whole world 
both in ecclesiastical and civil affairs.” Thomas 
Aquinas says, that “ the Pope, by divine right, bath 
spiritual and temporal power as supreme king of the 
world; so that ho can impose taxes on all Chris¬ 
tians, and destroy towns and castles for the preser¬ 
vation of Christianity." In various periods, accord 
ingly, of the history of the Roman Church, have 
the popes claimed aud exercised the power of de¬ 
posing civil rulers, and absolving subjects from alle- 
giauco to their sovereigns. (See Papacy, Pope.) 
The accession of temporal power to the papacy was 
not accomplished until the eighth centuiy, when it 
was effected by the real or pretended grants of Pepin 
and Cbarlcmagne. 

Besides the leading doctrines of the Church ot 
Rome, which we have thus rapidly sketched, there 
are various others of an inferior or subordinate kind, 
which, however, are sufficiently important, both in 
their nature and resultB, to deserve notice. We re¬ 
fer to the celibacy of the clergy, which is strictly 
enforced—the marriage of churchmen being account¬ 
ed “a pollution;" the doctrine “that the saints 
reigning together with Christ are to be honoured and 
iuvocated, that they offer up prayers to God for us, 
and that their relics are to be venerated;" “that the 
images of Christ and of the mother of God, ever 
Virgin, and also of the other saints, are to be had 
and retained; that due honour and veneration are 
to be given to them;" and that tho Virgin Mary 
ought to be honoured with a higher degree of vener¬ 
ation than the otbor saints. There is a peculiarity 
in the mode of conducting worship in the Church of 
Rome, which distinguishes it from all Protestant 
churches, namely, that the services of the church are 
conducted is. the Latin language. The articles of 
faith maintained by the Church of Rome were au¬ 
thoritatively declared by the council of Trent m the 
sixteenth century, and have undergone no change 
since that time; with the single exception that the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, which for centuries had been a subject 
of angry controversy, was declared, in 1854, by 
Fins IX. to be henceforth an article of the Romish 
faith. 

Since t the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
the Instory of Rftmanifm has been little more than 
the history of the Jesuits (which see). One main 
object which that Society bat ever kept in view since 
its first formation, has been to reclaim Hie heretics, 
and win them bade to toe true fold, as they term 
the church. It was no ordinary pressure from with 
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out, therefore, which led Ganganellt in 1773, to abo- end of the country to the other, resounded with 
iiah an order which, for two centuries, had done to denunciations of this papal aggression. But in the 
nyich good service. The power of Rome was evi- face of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the Church ot 
dently on the wane. Infidelity now took the place Koine has been steadily and noiselessly making pro¬ 
of religion in almost oil the countries of Europe, gress in Britain. From the Anglo-Catholic or Tree- 
The fiend) Revolution broke out, and religion, tui- tarian party in the Church of England, the has met 
der every form, disappeared. But with the com- with powerful assistance, and no fewer than 200 of 
raencement of the present century Rome once more the clergy of that church, along with a considerable 
revived. Pius VII. was elected to the papal chair, number of the higher classes of the laity, have pass- 
which Protestants had begun to think would never ed over to Romanism; and numbers of those who, 
tnore be re-occupied. The papal power, however, holding Anglo-Catholic principles, still remain within 
was for some years, from this date, the mere shadow the pale of the English Church, are busily undermin- 
of a name; his Holiness was the submissive slave ing the Protestantism of her people, by inculcating 
of Napoleon Buouapartd. But in 1814, the Bciur- doctrines and introducing ceremonies which ore tho- 
bon dynasty was restored, and the Church of Rome roughly Romish. The same process, though on a 
bade fair to resume its wonted authority and in- smaller scale, is going forward in Scotland, and 
fluence, not in France alone, but throughout all the among the Scottish Episcopalians in particular the 
European states. The Jesuits were re-establig^ed leaven of Romanism is silently, hut surely, working 
by a decree of the Pope himself; the Inquisition re- the most injurious effects. The state of the Church 

sumed operations in Spain; the Quilican Church, of Rome in Grest Britain stands thus: According to 

which had long asserted its independence, was made tho Roman Catholic Directory for 1859, her priests 
wholly suhject to the see of Rome; civil liberty amount in number to 1,222, her chapels to 926, her 
was trodden under foot, and the church, with her monasteries to 34, and Iter nunneries to 110. For 
proud pretensions, held everywhere dominant rule, the support of schools in Qreat Britain, she receives 

Nor did Britain horaelf escape from tiie ensnar- from government the sum of £36,314 7s. 3d. Be¬ 

ing influence of Rome. Since the Revolution of sides, she has now ten colleges in England, and one 
1688, it had been judged necessary for tho wel- in Scotland. 

fare of the country to subject Komau Catholics in Of late years the Church of Rome has met witli 
England to certain civil restrictions. These, how- the most encouraging success in the United Status 
ever, had gradually disappeared. In 1829, the last of America, chiefly in consequence of the influx of 
of these civil disabilities were removed, and Romanists Romish emigrants from Europe, and more especially 
in common with Protestants were declared eligible to from Ireland. Large sums of money, supplied by 
scats in the British legislature. The bill passed, foreign societies, have enabled it to establish nu- 
though not without the most violent opposition, merous educational and charitable institutions, a< j 
and from that time the Church of Rome has felt her- well as to erect a splendid hierarchy, which gives it an j 
I seif in possession of a vantage ground from which to imposing appearance, and strengthens not a little its j 
extend her influence in every port of the British ern- power of gaining proselytes. At an early period in ; 
pire, both at home and abroad. Churches, schools, the history of the American States, the Romtsli 
monasteries, and colleges have sprung up with atnaz- Church found a footing, and it is identified with the 
ing rapidity. One of the chief objects, iudeed, to which history of one of the oldest States of the North 
the energies of the Roman Church have bepn directed American Confederation. Yet, until a compara¬ 
tor the lost thirty years, has been the con version of Bri- lively recent period, it has remained a small and 
tun, and its subjection to the authority of the papal comparatively unimportant body. Of this wo havs ! 
see. For this, with unremitting seal, she lias laboured, a remarkable proof in the fact, that of the signatures 
planned, and prayed. But her teal in this work seems attached to the declaration of Independence, only 
to have outgrown her discretion; and her rashness, one was that of a Roman Catholic. Only within 
instead of tending to accomplish her object, is likely the last twenty years lias Romanism begun to exer- i 
to postpone it to on indefinite period, if not to ren- cite a powerful influence in tho country. Dr. j 
der it utterly hopeless. In 1851, the Pope conse- Bcbaff calculates that the Roman Church may now | 
crated Dr. Wiseman cardinal-archbishop of West- number nearly 2,000,000 of members, not quite one- 
minster, and at the same time parcelled out the twelfth of the population of the Union. It was no 
country into different districts, conferring upon the farther hack than 1790 that her first Episcopal see , 
bishops of these distriots ecclesiastical authority over was founded at Baltimore, and now she lissadio- 
them, and giving them titles the same ss those which oesa in almost every State of the Union, including I 
belong to toe Protestant btahojfe as boront*of the six orchiepiscopal sees, of which Baltimore, New \ 
realm. The Protestant feeling of England was now York, and Cincinnati are the most important and ! 
stirred to its depths, and parliament, hi consequence, influential. The Church of Rome embraces with- 
passed s bill d<w^ffring it penal to usurp eeelesiestt- in her pale a very large part of toe population ' 
cal authority, or to use in nay way tha offensive of the world, amounting probably to not fewer than < 
dries. The pulpits of aQ denominations, from one 140,000,000. Her foUhi* the established religion j 
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in Italy and Sicily, in Spain and Portugal, in the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, in Belgium Bavaria, and 
some of the minor German etatee, in aeven of the 
Swine cantons, in the Austrian empire, and in 
France. It is also the eatabliahed religion of Mexi¬ 
co and of the South American republics and king¬ 
doms, as well as of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies. Roman Catholics are numerous in some 
of the Protestant states of Europe, iu Great Britain, 
and inure especially Ireland. They are found in 
considerable numbers in Russia, Turkey, and the 
United States; and there are Syrian, Greek, and 
Armenian Catholics who acknowledge the RomAn 
see. Numbers of them are also found scattered 
throughout India, and other countries of the East. 

ROMANTICISTS, a class of thinkers which arose 
iu Germany towards the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Their chief object was to introduce a new Re¬ 
ligion of Humanity and Art. They were the advo¬ 
cates of the Ideal in opposition to the Real, seeking 
to resolve religion into poetry, and morality into 
(esthetics. Their favourite philosopher was Scliell- 
ing, and their favourito divine Schloiermncher. They 
undertook the defence of modiievnl superstition, and 
admired the obscure for the sake of its obscurity. 
“ They attempted," says Mr. Vaughan, “ tho con¬ 
struction of a true and universal religion, by heap¬ 
ing togetiior the products of every recorded religious 
falsity, and bowing at all shrines in turn." The 
book which most fitly represents this school in Eng¬ 
land is the 1 Sartor llesartus' of Thomas Carlyle. 
The German Romanticists despised the Reformation 
on awthotic grounds as unromantic, and the most 
onthtisiaHtic of them ended by passing over to the 
Church of Rome. In the beginning of the present 
century the school began gradually to lose its pres¬ 
tige, and has now disappeared. 

ROOD, a name given to a Crucifix (which see), 
in Romish churches. 

IlOODLOFT, a gallery in Roman Catholic places 
of worship, where a crucifix or rood is placed. It 
usually contains also other images, more especially 
of the Virgin. 

ROOD SCREEN, a screen in parish churches in 
Englnnd, separating the chancel from tire nave, on 
which was formerly the rood loft. 

ROSARY, an implement of devotion in use among 
Romanists, which enables them to pray according to 
a numerical arrangement. It connate of a string of 
beads, composed of fifteen decades of smaller beads 
for the Ave Marfa, and having a larger bead between 
each ten for the Pater Notter. See Beads. 

ROSARY (Ceremony of the), a ceremony prac¬ 
tised among the Mohammedans on special occasions. 
It is called in Arabic Sobhat, and is usually perform¬ 
ed on the night succeeding a burial, which receives 
the name of the night of desolation, in which the 
soul is believed to remain in the body, after which it 
departs to Hades, there to await its final doom. The 
manner in which the ceremony of the Rosary is gone 


through on that occasion, extending to three or fou 
hours, it thus described by Mr. Macbride, in Itis 
‘Mohammedan Religion Explained:' “At night, 
fikees, sometimes as many as fifty, assemble, and 
one brings a rosary of 1,000 beads, each as large as 
a pigeon's egg. They begin with the sixty-seventh 
chapter, then say three times, 4 God is one;' then 
recite the last chapter but one and the first; and 
then say three times, 4 0 God, favour the most ex¬ 
cellent, and most happy of thy creatures, cur lord 
Mohammed, and his family and companions, and 
preserve them.' To whicli they add, 4 All who com¬ 
memorate thee are the mindful, and those who omit 
commemorating thee Are the negligent.’ They next 
repeat 3,000 times, 'There is no God but God,' one 
holding the rosary, and counting each repetition. 
After each thousand they sometimes rest and take 
coffee; then 100 times (I extol)'the perfection oi 
Gocf, with his praise;’ then the same number of 
times, 4 1 beg forgiveness of God the greAt;' after 
whicli 60 times, 'The perfection of the Lord, the 
Eternal;’ then,‘The perfection of the Lord, the 
Lord of might, exempting him from that which they 
ascribe to him, and peace be on the apostles, and 
praise be t.o God, the Lord of ail creatures.’—Korfiu, 
xxxvii. last three verses. Two or three theu recire 
three or four more. This done, one asks his com¬ 
panions, 4 Have ye transferred (the merit of) what ye 
have recited to the soul of the deceased?’ They 
reply, 4 We have;’ and add, 'Peace be on the apos 
tics.’ This concludes the ceremony, which, in the 
houses of the rich, is repeated the second and third 
nights." 

ROSARY (The Fraternity of the Holy), a 
society in the Roman Catholic Church formed for 
tho regular repetition of the rosary, in honour of the 
biossed Virgin Mary. 

ROSENFELDERS, a sect mentioned by the 
Abbd Gregoire in his 'Histoire des Soctes Reli- 
gieuses,’ as having originated in Germany about the 
year 1763. ( It was founded by one Hans Rosen- 
feld, from whom it took its name, and who declared 
himself to be the Messiah, and that Jesus Christ and 
his apostles were impostors. He asserted that he 
was to collect the four-and-twenty elders mentioned 
in the Book of Revelation, and at their head was to 
govern the world. The impostor was seised at 
length by the Prussian authorities, and sentenced to 
be whipped and imprisoned for life in the fortress o 
Spandau. Hie followers, however, were not die* 
persed until 1788, when they quietly disappeared. 

ROSICRUCIANS, a name given in the seven¬ 
teenth century to a class of chemists who combined 
the study of religion with the search after diemical 
secrets* Some writers regard the term as com¬ 
pounded of rota, a rose,'and cruse, a cross; others 
consider it a compound of rot, dew, and crux, a cross. 
A Rosicrucian then was literally a philosopher, who, 
by means of dev, sought for light, that is, for the 
substance of tho philosopher's stone. Tbit mm 
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was at first applied to an imaginary association de¬ 
scribed in a little book which appeared anonymously 
about A. D. 1610, and excited great sensation 
throughout Germany. It was entitled 'The Dis¬ 
covery of the Brotherhood of the Honourable Order 
of the Rosy Gross,' and dedicated to all the scholars 
and magnates of Europe. It was afterwards ascer¬ 
tained to have been written by Valentine Andrea. 
The nature of ita contents is thus described by Mr. 
Vaughan, in his 1 Hours with the Mystics 11 It coin- 
*menced with an imaginary dialogue between the 
Seven Sagea of Greece, and otiier worthies of anti¬ 
quity, on the best method of accomplishing a gen¬ 
eral reform in thoee evil times. The suggestion of 
Seneca is adopted, as most feasible, namely a secret 
confederacy of wise philanthropists, who shall labour 
everywhere in unison for this desirable end. The 
book then announces the actual existence of snch an 
association. One Christian Rosenkreux, whose tra¬ 
vels in the East liad enriched trim witli the highest 
treasures of occult lore, is said to have communi¬ 
cated his wisdom, under a vow of secrecy, to eight 
disciples, for whom he erected a mysterious dwell¬ 
ing-place called the Temple of the Holy Ghost. It Is 
stated further, that this long-hidden edifice had been at 
lost discovered, and within it the body of Rosenkrcus, 
untouched by corruption, though, since his death, one 
hundred and twenty years had passed away. The 
surviving disciples of the institute call on the learned 
and devout, who desire to co-operate in their pro¬ 
jects of reform, to advertise their names. They 
themselves indicate neither name nor place of ren- 
desvous. They describe themselves as true Protes¬ 
tants. They expressly assert that they contemplate 
no political movement in hostility to the reigning 
powers. Tiieir sole aim is the diminution of the 
fearful sum of human suffering, the spread of educa¬ 
tion, the advancement of learning, science, universal 
enlightenment, and love. Traditions and manu¬ 
scripts in their possession have given them tjjc power 
of gold-making, with other potent secrete, but by 
their wealth they set little store. They have arcana, 
in comparison with which the secret of the alchemist 
is a trifle. But all is subordinate, with them, to 
their one high purpose of benefiting their fellows 
both in body and soul." This famous book gave 
rise to keen discussion; some regarding the associa¬ 
tion of Rosicrueians, wbich it professed to describe, 
as a fabulous, and others as a real society. The au¬ 
thor of the production, who was a noted Lutheran 
divine, at length published a treatise explaining that 
the work which had given rise to so much angry 
discussion was wholly fictitious. Even this disclo¬ 
sure, however, did not prevent many enthusiastic 
persons from continuing to belidke in the rafiity of 
the.Rosicrucian brotherhood, and professing to bo 
acquainted with ita secrets. Gradually the name 
Rosicrucian became a generic term embracing every 
species of ocenlt pretenwon—souana, elixirs, the phi¬ 
losopher’s stone, theargio ritual, symbols, initistiofi a. 


In general usage the term is associated more espe¬ 
cially with that branch of the secret art which has 
to do with the creatures of the elements. See Tuxo> 
SOPHISTS. 

ROTA, one of the moat august of the tribunals o. 
the Church of Rome. It it composed of twelve pre¬ 
lates from different nations. Each auditor of the 
Rota has four notaries or registers, and the senior 
auditor performs the function of president. This 
tribunal meets in the Apostolical palace every Mon¬ 
day and Friday except during vacations. They take 
cognisance of all those suits in the territory of the 
church which are brought in by way of appeal, as 
also of matters beneficiary and patrimonial. This 
tribunal docs not give a definite judgment in a ease, 
but ita decisions arc liable to be rovised by the Pope 
should the party appeal. The Kota commences Us 
sittings on the 1st of October, and continues to meet 
twice a-wcck till the 1st of July. The auditors of 
the Kota have the power of granting the degree of 
doctor in civil and in canon law. 

ROWITES, the followers of the Rev. Mr. Camp¬ 
bell of Row, Dumbartonshire, Scot laud, who was de¬ 
posed in 1831 from the office of the holy ministry, 
for holding erroneous opinions in regard to the na¬ 
ture of faith, and the universality of tiie divine par¬ 
don flowing from tiie atonement of Christ. The 
novel opinions, so sealously propagated by Mr. 
Campbell, were first broached in the writings of Mr. 
Thomas Erskiuo, advocate, who, in a Treatise on 
Faith, plainly avowed Sandemanian views, maintain¬ 
ing faith, in its very nature, to be a purely intellec¬ 
tual act, and, therefore, wholly dependent on the evi¬ 
dence presented to the mind; while, in another 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Election, he dented that 
fundamental doctrine, as it is usually maintained by 
Calvinists, and taught that mail is provided with an 
ability to believe, Christ being in every man as the 
light and the life. In the use of their rational 
powers, Mr. Erskine taught, men are to flee from the 
wrath to come; and it is by the possession of ra¬ 
tional powers that they become capable of doing so. 
The ability consequently is universal; and as there 
is salvation provided for all, so are all able to em¬ 
brace it. Christ died for all, and hath obtained par¬ 
don for all by the death of his cross; and the only 
distinction among men is, that some accept of this 
pardon, and multitudes reject it. The promulga¬ 
tion of the doctrine of universal pardon led to an 
animated controversy, in which various treatises 
were published on both sides. In 18B8 Mr. Erskine 
gave to the worid his Essays ' On the Unconditional 
Freeness of the Gospeland in 1890 he avowed as 
hia creed what has been usually atyled the Row 
herasy. Hie excitement caused by the rise of these 
new doctrines was speedily abated, partly by the de¬ 
position of Mr. Campbell, their chUff advocate, and 
partly by toe rise iff the Imngite heresy, wluch in¬ 
culcated toe peccability of Christ's hitman nature, 
but more especially toateontfaiuanos of the exiraor- 
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| dmary gift* of the Spirit in the Church of Christ, 
! even at this day. A party now arose, who not only 
{ believed in the possibility that these gifts might be 
i manifested oven now, but who actually engaged in 
j prophesying and speaking in unknown tongues. 
| (See Apostolic Catholic Church.) This unex- 
j petted movement drew away the attention of the 
j public from the doctrines of Rowtsm, and the system, 
| in courxo of time, was entirely lost sight o(, Mr. 

| Campbell, however, who lias always borne a high 
I diameter for piety and seal, still declares his pccu- 
! liar tenets to a limited number of followers, and has 
i1 lately published a work on the atonement, in which 
j hia Rowite sentiments are maintained with great 
! ability and acuteness. 

ROWRAWA, one of the eight Narakas (which 
see), or principal places of torraeut in the system of 
Budliitm. 

RUBRICS, rules as to the manner in which Di ■ 
vine service is to be performed. These were for¬ 
merly printed in a red character, and hence tiie name 
from Lat. ruber, red. All the clergy of the Church of 
! England pledge themselves to observe the Rubrics, 
j RUDRA, a Hindu deity of the Vaidic period. 

; He is described in the V6da as the fattier of the 
| winds. At a later period he is identified with SHIVA, 
i UU LEIl m I’llE SYNAGOGUE. See Sitka- 

I OOGUK (Kui.r.u OK Till'.). 

| RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH. There is a tradi- 
j ion among the Russian people altogether unsup- 
! ported by history, that Christianity was first intro- 
: duced into their country by the apostles. Andrew, 
i they allege, first planted a cross on the hills of Kicff, 
i and predicted that the light of divine grace should 
j shine fortii on that spot. The most credible histo- 
i rians, however, date the conversion of the Itus- 
! mans from Paganism to Christianity no fartlior back 
| than the ninth century. At that period, Ruric, the 
| chief of a band of Scandinavian adventurers, called 
Varingians, and having also the peculiar surname of 
| Russes, conquerod several Slavonic and Finnish 
I tribes in the vicinity of the Black Sea, and estab- 
; Halted a new state, which took from its founders the 
j name of Russia. During the reign of this founder 
] ■ of the Russian Empire, a remarkable event occurred 
I which brought the Scandinavian conquerors into 
i closer contact with Greoce, and thus led them to be- 
1 come acquainted with Christianity under the form of 
j the Eastern or Greek Church. The event to which 
j we refer is thus described by Count Krasinski, in his 
‘Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic 
i Nations:* “Two Scandinavian chieftains, called 
|: Oskold and Dir, who had arrived with Ruric from 
their common country, undertook an expedition to 
j ; Constantinople, by descending the course of the 
j Dnieper. It is probable that their object was sira- 
| ply to enter into the imperial service, as was fre- 
.! qucntly done by their countrymen; but having seis- 
j 1 ed, on their way, the town of Kicff, they established 
| j there a dominion of their own. Having increased 


their forces by fresh arrivals of their eonntrymen. 
and probably by the natives of the country, they 
made a piratical expedition in 866 to the shore* oi 
the Thracian Bosphorus. They committed great 
ravages, and even laid siege to Constantinople, where 
the name of the Russians was then heard for the first 
time. A storm, ascribed by the Greeks to a mira¬ 
cle, scattered and partly destroyed the piratical 
fleet; and the Bysantine writers who describe this 
event, add, that the Russians, terrified by the mira¬ 
cle, demanded baptism; and an encyclical letter of 
the patriarch Photius, issued at the close of 866, 
corroborates this statement. Be that as it may, 
there are many traces of Christianity having begun 
about that time to spread amongst the Slavonians of 
the Dnieper and the Scandinavian conquerors. This 
wob greatly facilitated by the commercial intercourse 
which existed between these Slavonians and the 
Greek colonies on the northern shores of the Baltic 
Sea, whence traders probably visited Kioff and other 
Slavonic countries. The dominion of the Khosars, 
friends to the Greek emperors, and which had been 
established over those parts previously to the arrival 
of the Scandinavians, could not but be favonnble to 
these relations.” 

For above a century after this period Paganism 
continued to be the dominant religion in the new 
Russian Empire; but the constant iutercourae which 
was maintained with tiie Greeks tended to spread 
Christianity among them to a considerable extent 
At length, in a. «. 945, the Russian grand prince, 
Tgor, concluded a treaty of peace with the Greek 
Empire, in which the difference between his Chris¬ 
tian and Pagan subjects is distinctly recognised, 
and mention is made of a church dedicated to Elias 
at Kicff, the capital of his empire, and the cen¬ 
tre from which Christianity was diffused over the 
surrounding districts. Thus there were three reli¬ 
gions existing at that time in Russia, the Scandina¬ 
vian, the Slavonian, and the Christian. 

On tiie death of Igor, his widow Olga assumed 
the reins of government during the minority oi 
her son, Sviatoslav. At an early period of her re¬ 
gency she beipin to turn her thoughts towards re¬ 
ligion, and on comparing Christianity with the other 
modes of worship practised in her dominions, site 
seems to have formed so decided a preference for it, 
that in A. n. 95A she travelled to Constantinople in 
order to receive Christian baptism at the hands of 
the patriarch of that city. The Russian princess 
was received with great pomp, and the Greek em¬ 
peror himself, Constantine Porphyrogenetus, led her 
to tiie baptismal font, and gave her the name of 
Helena. The example of the regent was followed 
neitMr bj her soig nor by any considerable number 
Of her subjects. But Sviatoslav, though he refused 
to adopt Christianity as bis own faith, and made no 
secret of liis' contempt far Christians, prohibited 
none from being baptised who wished publicly to 
profess their belief in the religion of Christ 
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After the death of Sviatoslav, who had remained 
a Pagan till hie dying day, a contact among hie tone 
for the chief rale gave rice to a civil war, which 
ended in the elevation of one of them, Vladimir, to 
the throne- At the oommencement of hie reign the 
now emperor mamfosted great seal for the honour of 
hie Pagan gods. He caused a new atatne of Parutt, 
with a silver heed, to be ereoted near his palace. On 
Ms ntotn from a warlike expedition, in which he 
had met with great success, he resolved to show hi* 
gmtitude to tin gods, by offering a human sacrifice. 
The choice of foe victim tell on a young Vanuigtan, 
foe son of a Christian, and brought up in that huth. 
The unhappy father refused the victim, and the peo¬ 
ple, enraged at wliat they deemed an insult to their 
prince and their religion, stormed the house, and 
murdered both father and son, who, in consequence, 
have been canonised by the Russo-Greek Church as 
its only martyrs. The &me of the warlike exploits 
of Vladimir spread for and wide, and Mohamme¬ 
dans, Jews, Latin, and Greek Christians, vied with 
one another to gala him over to their respec¬ 
tive religions. “He summoned his boyars," we 
are told by Karamsln, “ took their opinions, and de¬ 
puted ton of them to examine the religions in ques¬ 
tion in tho countries where they were professed. 
The envoys wait forth and returned. Mahometan¬ 
ism aud Catholicism they had seen in poor and bar¬ 
barous provinces; but they had witnessed with rap¬ 
turous admiration the solemnities of the Greek 
religion in Us magnificent metropolis and adorned 
all its pomp. Their report made a strong ira- 
j, Vision on Vladimir and on the boyars, 1 If the 
Gt fk religion was not the best,’ they said, ‘ Olga 
yot .ancestress, the wisest of mortals, would never 
hay ^thought of embracing it’ The grand-prince 
rep jVed, therefore, to follow that example. Vladi- 
rifa “knight easily have been baptised in his own capi¬ 
ta^ where there had long been Christian churches 
and priests; but he disdained so simple a moilc > of 
proceeding as unworthy of his dignity. Only the 
potent church could furnish priests and bishops wor¬ 
thy to accomplish the conversion of himself and his 
whole people; but to ask them of tjie emperor 
seemed to him a sort of homage at which his haughty 
soul revolted. He conceived a project, therefore, 
worthy of his timet, hie country,and himself: name¬ 
ly, to make war on Greece, ami by fqpce of arms to 
extort instruction, priests, and rite of baptism. He 
assembled a numerous army, aud repaired by sea to 
the rich and powerful Greek city of Kherson, the 
ntins of which still exist near Sevastopol, end closely 
besieged U, tolling foe ^habitant* font he was pre¬ 
pared to remain foreejritofowfore their walk if their 

Vbwdr, umtily (mtname{[<he Great, reoeired at 
btsjbaptism foe aaam» of Wassily Of Bail}, He now 
a nahm by marriage with foe Hyaantine 
flwanfe grebahty toastofattsh a cfcfc* nans foe Greek 
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the hand of Arina, foe Malar of foe Greek Emperors 
Baaihus aadCoftstantina. On bis return to Kieff ho 
took instant and strong maaattrto to abolish Psgan- 
iam among tua subjects. . He set himself to destroy 
the idols, and aa reran was foe greatest rtf foe Sla¬ 
vonian gods adored by tho Russians, ho had him 
tied to the tail of a horse, dragged to the Borys- 
tlienes, and thrown into the river. Without resort¬ 
ing to any overt acta of persecution, the despotic 
ruler issued peremptory orders that hi* people should 
abandon idolatry. At Kieff hi one day made a pro¬ 
clamation, that all tho inhabitants should repair tho 
next mormng to the banks of the Dnieper to bo 
baptised. The order wet readily obeyed, on the 
ground, as they alleged, tliat “ if it was not good to 
be baptized, the ptinco and the boyars would never 
have submitted to it." Hating thus compelled 
the Russians to adopt Christianity, ho established 
schools, in which instruction was given from the 
Sacred Scriptures in the translation of Cyril. Dur¬ 
ing Ida long reign, extending to forty-five yean, 
Vladimir did much foi the material prosperity of tho 
nation. He built towns, erected substantial and 
convenient churches, palaces, and other buildings. 
The Getman annalist, Dntmar, contemporary with 
Vladimir, says, that Kieff contained at that tune 
400 churches. Seminaries also were endowed for 
the education of the children of the nobility, and 
the most efficient teachers brought from Greece. 
This emiueut man, to whom the Russian people owe 
a deep debt of gratitude, has been elevated to tbe 
rank of a saint, and placed almost on a level with 
the twelve apostles. 

Vladimir died in A. n 1016, and the empire was 
partitioned among seven of ids ten sons, an arrange- 
ment which, of course, led to great commotions, un¬ 
til one of his sons, Yaioslav, reunited under bis scep¬ 
tre the separate states. This ruler, sum anted the 
Wise, is regarded by Russia as its first legislator; 
the renovator of the liliurty of Novgorod, and foe 
founder of a great numbci of cities. Nor did be 
neglect the spiritual interests of the people, but es¬ 
tablished schools, chui cites, and monasteries, besides 
making arrangements for the translation of religious 
books from the Greek into the language of the coun¬ 
try. He caused the Holy Scriptures to lie translated 
into Slavonian, and with his own hand he transcribed 
seveial copies of them. He invited numerous Greek 
priests to settle in Russia for the instruction of the 
people. He founded at Kieff the first archbishopric 
uf the Russo-Greek Church, and souglit in this way 
to render the churth of the Russian Empire inde¬ 
pendent of foe patriarch of Constantinople. Tide 
independence, however, was but of abort duration. 
For ala centuries die Rnaso-Graak Church was gov¬ 
erned fay metropolitans dependent on Constantino¬ 
ple. Soma of them ware Greeks sent direct from 
foe patriarch, while others wore Russians, who wore 
elected by a synod of their own bishops, and eaac- 
tiMwd by foe Greek gattiaich. This? resided at 
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Kieff (SI 1240, when they removed to Vladimir, the j 
capital of the grand-dukes of Kieff and thence 
in 1®20 to Moioow. They atilt retained the tide j 
of 44 Metropolitan of Kieff" tUl the middle Of the 
fifteenth century, whan Kieff reoeived » metropoh 
tan of ite own,/atgoot to Lithuania, and the Russian 
dignitary obtained the deeignation, “ Metropolitan of 
Moscow and all Russia." The reason of this change 
was, that the north-eastern principalities of ancient 
Russia lied formed an empire governed by the grand- 
dukes of Moscow, whose power gradually inci eased, 
and gave rise to the present vast empire of Russia. 
In the fourteenth century, however, the southern 
and western principalities of Russia became united 
with Poland and Idthuania, and lienee the election of 
a separate metropolitan of Kieff in 1415. 

The existence of metropolitans, both at Moscow 
and Kieff, lad to a strong hostility between the two j 
churches, so that at a subsequent period, when the 
khan of Crimea had pillaged Kieff ai the instigation 
of tiie grand-duke of Moscow, ho sent him as a pre¬ 
sent a part of tho church plate which he had ab¬ 
stracted on that occasion. Isidore, motiopolitan of 
Moscow, in 1439 was present at tho council of 
Florence, and assented to the union with Rome 
which was concluded on that occasion between the 
Greek Einperot John Palasologus and Pope Euge¬ 
nios IV. At tho close of that memoiable council, 
Isidore returned to Moscow invested with the Ro¬ 
mish dignity of cardinal legate; but instead of be¬ 
ing welcomed borne by his countrymen, ho was 
deposed from his sacied office and imprisoned in a 
convent, from which, however, he oscaped and fled 
to Rome, whoie he diod at an advanced age. After 
the seiaure of Constantinople by the Tuiks, the Rus¬ 
sian bishops elected and consecrated their own me¬ 
tropolitans, without requiring the sanction of the 
Greek patriarchs; and in 1551 a general synod held 
at Moscow enacted a code of ecclesiastical laws for 
the government of the cliuicli. These laws received 
the name of Sfoglav, or a hundred chapters. 

In the course of events the Russo-Greek Church 
became independent of the patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople. This was accomplished in the teign of 
the Csar Theodore, who, having quarrelled with the 
sultsn, formed the idea of establishing a patriar¬ 
chal throne in Russia. An opportunity of effect¬ 
ing this soon occurred. Jeremiah II., patriarch 
of Constantinople, refusing to submit to some en¬ 
croachments which the Sultan Amuiath was making 
upon the privileges of the Greek Church, was under 
the necessity of seeking a temporary asylum In 
Russia, The csar, taking advantage of the residenoe 
of a Qfiek patriarch within hit dojniniona, obtained 
his oomeat (hat an independent patriarch shouldbe 
cosseomted for Moeoowa* tho third Roam. The 
consecration, accordingly, took place wife gritftl 
P«np in 1589. The other Greek petriatohe 
tbs establishment of- tins new patriarchate, sodOmy 
erdabwd that this sltbulfftank aethofi^ufi 


but tho cmr insisted that the patriarch of Moscow 
should rank above the patriarchs' either of Jerusalem 
Or Of Antioch. The Muscovite patria to hsmera only 
ten in numbed and they were obliged, nmft he ftdn- 
dleof the seventeenth century, toritofntoMb#* 
tion at Constantinople. In their own eMpdft* hritr* 
ever, they exercised great Influence both a aoi iferia s 
tical and temporal matters, and as a token of rim 
high respect in which they were held, H wee custom¬ 
ary for the emperor, on Palm-Sunday frwy yeer, to 
hold the bridle of the ass on which the patriarch 
rode through tho streets of Moscow hi commemom 
tion of Christas entrance into Jerusalem. 

From the time of Gregoty the Great, it haa al¬ 
ways been a favourite idea with the popes to effect 
a union between the J Homan and Greek, but espe¬ 
cially the Rtwto- Greek churches. A proposal of this 
kind was made by the Emperor Ivan IV. through the 
Jesuit Posse vin, the envoy of Rome, in 1581, but it 
was altogethpi unsuccessful. A onion, however, 
with Rome took place in some Russian provinces, 
which fell with Lithuania into the hendeof the Poles, 
and their forms of worship ip consequence became 
latinised. The patriarchate of Moscow rose to ite 
highest splendour by the elevation to the imperial 
throne of Russia, of Michael Fcodorovicb, son ft 
Philaretes, the patriarch who was invested with the 
office of co-regent, and shared with the emperor the 
honours and responsibilities of supreme power. This 
eminent patriarch, we aie told by Kammsin, 44 always 
gave wise adwee to his eon, and the influence he 
exercised ovei him was always happily directed. ^ 
general census, of which he originated the idea, pro¬ 
duced great improvement m the revenue; but per¬ 
haps without intending it, he contributed by this 
measure to give fixity to the system of bondage to 
the soil. In the performance of his duty as head 
pastor, he directed all his efforts to re-establish % 
press at Moseow, which had been abandoned dining 
the troubles of the interregnum; and- he had the 
satisfaction of seeing, after 1524, many copies of the 
Liturgy issue from it. He took part in the attempts v 
made to reform these books, the contents of which 
had, in the opinion of many wise ecclesiastics, been 4 
seriously altered in the Slavonic translations; and 
the quarrels which thence arose, commencing under 
Job, were destiued to assume a most grave character r 
under the patriarch Nikon, one of the successors of 
Philaretes.” 

To check the tendency which was exhfiriftd by 
too many of the Russo-Greeks to conform to Rome, 
a Catechism was composed in the Russian language 
fat 1642, by Petros HmpJas, bishop of Kieff; and 
having been tnwriated'Si^Tbfliek, Mtoto submitted, 

to p n trimri fc* ijf Ufoe, by 

it was ftamafty approved in a eooncil held at Jem ' 
totem, end ntotod #we QtoAwfoti cftheQrieutol 
CtohoBe drtoeh. the patriarch, tins 

hsMofoeftoftatoMd period of sin ye* 
jdbfhednitoit]ki : «to| brief npece of dm* 
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plied himself most assiduously to Hie correction of 
Midi errors u still remained in the tilavoole version 
ef the Scriptures, and in the Service-books, for which 
he collated about a thousand old Greek manuscripts. 
Hie changes thus effected in the liturgy gave rise to 
the utmost commotion in the Rumo Greek Church. 
The caar found it neceaeary to apprehend Nikon and 
commit him to a monastic prison. This, however, 
did not put an end to the discontent of the people, 
many of whom, in 1666, abandoned the communion 
•of the Established Church, which branded these dis¬ 
senters with the name of JRatkoIniki, while they 
themselves took the appellation of Skarovertd. Not¬ 
withstanding the violent opposition thus manifested 
to the emendations of Nikon, it is somewhat re¬ 
markable, that they wore all of them adopted by 
command of the Emperor Alexis. 

From the days of Philaretes, the Russian patriarchs 
had risen to great influence and importance, both in 
the church and in the state. Peter the Great, when 
he succeeded to the throne, was not a little jealous 
of these ambitious ecclesiastics, and he resolved to 
put an end to the patriarchate. On the death of 
Adrian, the last of the ten patriarchs, which took 
place in 1700, the Russian bishops assembled to elect 
a successor, but their proceedings were suddenly in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of the Czar Peter, who, 

* bursting into a violent rage, struck his breast with 
his hand, and the table with his dagger, exclaiming, 
"Hen, here is your patriot chi” Ho then hastily 
quitted the room, casting a look of withering scorn 
upon the thunder-struck prelates. Thus Peter the 
Great, to use the language of Hi. Edward Masson, 
u with the solemn sanction of the synod of Constan¬ 
tinople and the patriarchs of the Eastern Church, 
determined tiiat, for the futum, the canonical super¬ 
intendence of the Russian Church should be intrust¬ 
ed to a permanent administrative synod, consisting 
of a certain number of bishops, several presbyters, 
and an imperial procurator. This scheme was fully 
earned out, and is still the existing ec^isiastical 
system of Russia. The presbyters sit and vote along 
with the bishops, and the biistuesa of the procurator, 
who is neither president nor a member^ of the synod, 
is merely to observe the proceedings, and to give or 
refuse the sanction of the civil power to all decisions 
not purely spiritual. To suppose, as in this country 
many do, that the esar claims to be bead of the East¬ 
ern Church, or even of the Russian, is a most egregi¬ 
ous misapprehension. As absolute sovereigns, the em¬ 
perors of Russia no doubt virtually control ecclesias¬ 
tical afihirs and everything else throughout their 
empire; and it is notorious that their policy aims at 
maintaining gn i^Unanfa over the members of the 
Eastern communion, ft fat moot, certain,‘however, 
that tiny scrupulously profefc to respect Hie canon i- 
eal constitution and tht spiritual independence of the 
Chunk. Tbrgr merely claim, and solely In Russia, 
that dfowfi sacra authority which em the West- 
minster (W—Hbo< aOoerds to the civil magistrate. 


To reconcile the eh arch's theoretical independence 
with imperial Interference, en explanation is given 
which is tertainly more plausible than the Action of 
the leu regia under the font Roman emperors, or the 
English eongt d’itire. The Russians are told that 
the election of bishops and of all other pastors is a 
canonical right of Chriatian communities; but that, 
in Russia, the emperor is reluctantly compelled to 
exercise it in belutlf of his subjects, till the m a ss of 
the people be sufficiently enlightened to exercise it 
safely themselves.” 

The college of prelates which Peter thus estab¬ 
lished under the name of the Most Holy Synod, wto 
declared in 1723 to be the supreme authority in the 
church. The first meeting of the synod was held 
in Moscow, and at that period it consisted of twelve 
indr iduah, but it has since been transferred to St. 
Petersburg, and its numbers are entirely dependent 
on tho will of the emperor and the advice of tlie im¬ 
perial procurator. It is usually composed of two 
metropolitans, two bishops, the chief secular priest 
of the imperial staff, and the following lay members 
—the procurator or attorney, two chief secretaries, 
five secretaries, and a number of clerks. The pro¬ 
curator has tlie right of suspending the execution of 
the decisions of tlie synod, and of reporting any case 
to the emperor. Tlie »>uod decide* all matters re¬ 
lating to tlie faith of the church, and superintenda 
tlie administration of the dioceses, from which it re¬ 
ceives twite a-year a report of tlie state of the 
churches and schools. In imitation of the Russo- 
Greek Church, the Greeks, since they became an 
independent kingdom, have established a Holy Gov¬ 
erning Synod, its organisation having been effected 
at Nauplia in 1833. 

Among the many salutary reforms introduced into 
Russia by Peter the Great, was tlie establishment of 
schools hi every episcopal see. He declared, also, 
tiiat the convents should not acquire any landed pro¬ 
perty, either by gifts or purciiase, and he subjected 
the estates of the church to taxation like other pro¬ 
perty. In 1764, the Emptess Catharine II. took 
possession of the whole of the church lands, and then 
settled upon the ecclesiastical offices and institutions 
a permanent, but moderate revenue. She also estab¬ 
lished seminaries for education. From the time of 
tins despotic czarina tlie Russo-Greek Church was 
despoiled of its wealth and reduced to poverty. 
Pven now the secular priesthood in Russia nave but 
a scanty subsistence for their support, consisting of 
a small allowance from government, ghich is supple¬ 
mented by fees and perquisites obtained from their 
flocks. Many of the village clergy cultivate their 
fields with their own hands, betides discharging their 
ecclesiastical duties, which are very laborious. The 
church-service, which is excessively long, must 
be performed thrice a- day, end the ceremonies ob¬ 
served at baptism, marriage, burial, visiting the sick, 
and on other occasions, an numerous sad arduous. 
Or, Pinkerton says, tiny tht tank* metropolitan id 
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tin Ruaso-Greek Church has a revenue not exceed- tuny of hie children, an agreement waa entered into 
lag MS 00 per annum. in 1847 between the Pope and the caw, according to 

The Emperor Alexander I, did much to elevate which a new diocese of Cheraon has been formed, 
the intellectual character of his people, and to im- whose bishops are to be chosen by the emperor, hot 
prove the condition of the National Church. On all canonically instituted by the Pope; and, besides, 
the crown lands he established schools, introduced they are allowed to manage the spiritual affairs of 
various improvements into the higher aeminaries, and their dioceses in canonical dependence upon the 
declared the clergy to be exempt irotn the punish- holy see. This small concession, on the part of 
ment of the knout. In mature age he became a Nicholas, waa but a feeble compensation for the 
warm supporter of evangelical religion, and in con- harshness and cruelty with which ho had treated the 
sequence he not merely tolerated his Christian sub- Uniotee, in order to effect their conversion to th«r 
{acts of all denominations, but took a deep interest National Church. The mode in which lie accom- 
in their religious concerns. In 1813 he established plished this design is thus described by Mr. Kelly: 
at St. Petersburg an auxiliary to the British and “The process was very simple; the villages were 
Foreign Bible Society. lie excluded the Jesuits surrounded, and the priests, after receiving the knout, 
from liis two capitals in 1815, and decreed in 1820 were carried off. The Russian priest, whip in hand, 
their expulsion from the whole empire. The pro- passed in review the trembling flock, threatening 
party and revenues of the order were confiscated them, lashing them. The obstinate were shut up in 
for the benefit of the Roman Catholic churches in heated rooms tilled with the smoke of green wood. 
Russia, and about 750 members of the Jesuit older Grace soon operated upon them by means of suffo- 
wero conveyod across the fiontiers at the expense of cation. All being so well agreed in the new faith, 
the government. Under the supervision of the they were consigned to the church, and there the 
Holy Synod an edition of the New Testament was sacrament was thrust down their throats, while the 
published in the Russian language in 1821, and was whip was held over their heads. The most horrible 
afterwards printed in almost every dialect used of these dragenode* took place out of Poland, in the 
throughout the empire. On the death of Alexander, military colonies established in the wastes of Russia, 
however, and the succession of his brother Nicholas, The unruly were sent thither, and under the pretext 
the Bible Society of Russia was dissolved. The now of military discipline, wore literally crushed with 
emperor indulged in the fond dream of reducing the blows, without e'en the consolation of religiotu mar- 
numerous populations of the empire to one language tyrdom,—killed, not as Catholics, but as rebellious 
and one creed By the conquest of a portion of tlie soldiers. Nevertheless, their conversion was tri- 
Poraian territories in 1828, Russia obtained posses- umphantly proclaimed. A visible miracle. To aid 
sion of a great part of Armenia, including Etrhmi- this good work, laws were passed which forbade the 
adxin, where the principal catholicos or patriarch hearing of mass, excepting on Sundays and great fea- 
residos, who has under his jurisdiction the whole of rivals; which forbade the teaching of the Catholic 
Tuj»vrv**** r ‘O'* Afment* | •»<! from iw po I relicion to thp children of Catholic parents; which 
rioothis catholicos has been appointed by the Rue- prescribed the eermous trust weie to be preached, and 
aian emperor, and lias under him a synod and an the catechisms that were to be used in Catholic 
imperial procurator. The Armenian Church, how- churches; and which allowed of no theological ex- 
ever, still remains distinct fiom the Russo-Greek planations of theological differences; which, later, 
Church. dispersed the Catholic priests with violence, shut up 

In the reign of Catharine II., a part of the po- their churohes, and refused all spiritual consolations 
pulation of the Polish Russian provinces became to their flocks; which excommunicated as schisma- 
Uniatet, as they were called, or members of the tic all Catholic children not baptised according to the 
United Greek Church, which professed conformity to rules of the Established Church within four-aud* 
Rome. This partiality for Romanism, however, in twenty hours after their birth, and which offered en- 
course of time, gradually declined, and at length, tire pardon and indemnity to any Catholic convicted 
in 18S9, the higher clergy of Lithuania and White of any crime wtyusoever—murder, robbery, no mat- 
Russia, declared at the synod of Potolsk that ter what—who recanted and became orthodox. So 
their people were anxious to return to the National much vigorous legislation was not without its effect. 
Church. The, Holy Synod, by the orders of the In the spring of 1839 the whole of the Episcopal 
emperor, received both the clergy and people in- body ol the Uuiate signed the act of recantation, 
to the communion of the Russo-Greek Church, petitioning the emperor graciously to ro-admit them 
The ecclesiastical property of the Uniates was eon- into Urn bosom of the orthodox ehweh, and asking 
fl seated for the use of the state, and all intercourse be- parden, fctth of h| m and of God, ft t their long Mind- 
tween the bishops and Rome was prohibited. Thu neea and obst i nacy. The oosperm deigned to gnat 
constrained by the despotic power of the casr, Pope their prayer. His offic ia l journal, in an edifying 
Gregory XVI. saw 2,000,000 Romanists renounce hie article, cha nt s forth % rffo Hosannah: * Happy 
papal authority and pass over to the National Chuck smfonl’ it «cWae»^*o4 which has cost no teats! 
of Russia. To consols his Hofttesa for the loss of so mBdntst ond p i w pu ffo fcen state employ'd!* Te 
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wdebrete the incorporation of the united Greek* with 
tin orthodox church,a modal •» struck with thi* 
inscription: 'Separated by vioieuos ha 1888, re- 
mi ted by bt* So 1839.’" 

The whole aim of Nichoha throughout hi* whole 
reign waa to preserve Russian nationality by favour* 
ing, in every possible way, the Established Church. 
In 1846, when the Letts and Esthonians were re¬ 
duced to extreme poverty and distress, advantage 
was taken of their deplorable circumstances to pre¬ 
vail upon them to join the Russo-Greek Church. 
The result waa, tliat 16,000 peasants were confirmed, 
and churches built for their accommodation at the 
expense of the government. By various means the 
Emperor Nicholas endeavoured to bring about a 
forced conformity to the orthodox faith, one of its 
principal tenets being, that the emperor is God's 
vicegerent on the earth, and to oppose 4tis designs is 
to rebel against the commands of God, and to expose 
the soul to the risk of incurring everlasting perdi¬ 
tion. But in defiance of the arbitrary and despotic 
rule of the caar, dissenters of all kinds from the Na¬ 
tional Church abound throughout tiie whole empire. 
Among the oldest sect of these Ratkolmk* or Scliis* 
matics are the Starovertzi, or adherents of the old 
faith, who luvve existed for two hundred years in a 
state of separation from the national faith and fel¬ 
lowship. Of late years various attempts luvve been 
made, but without effect, to persuade them to re¬ 
turn to the Church of Russia. 

The clergy of all rauks belonging to the Rus- 
no-Greek Church amount in number to about 
216,000, and though poorly provided for by the 
state, fhey enjoy several peculiar privileges, being 
exempted from all taxes, from sullying recruits, 
and quartering soldiers, item every kind of civil 
burden, and from liability to corporal punishment 
They are divided into two classes, regular and 
secular. The first are alone eutitled to the high¬ 
est dignities of the church; they are prdained 
under much stricter vows than the others, and 
are termed the black clergy, from their wearing a 
Mack robe. The secular clergy have a brown or 
blue robe, and are termed the white clergy. ^ The 
church is divided into eparchies or dioceses^ the 
number of which is entirely dependent on the wiU of 
the emperor. Thera ore three ranks of episcopacy 
in the church—metropolitans, archbishops, and bish¬ 
ops, who hive each of thorn a peculiar dress, by 
which they are distinguished. When a metropoli¬ 
tan ia performing official duty he wean a mitre, but 
on other occasions he wean a high-crowned cap 
covered with white crape, with a veil of the same 
•tuff attached to it, hanging down on his sJiouWere. 
The archbishops and bishops wear a black cap <w the 
tame tern or material. ’Awes time desses of 
dergy an called by th* general name ofdrttUm'or 
pdatfH ns*t to them m degree an the JrdHvtan- 
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who have bean either ordained for the priestly office, 
for the second degree or diaoonate, or are mere lay 
brothers, without having takan the row. Hie secu 
lar clergy can mlf attain higher dignities in th* 
church after they have become widowers and re 
ceived the tonsure. They are geneteJIy sens of the 
clergy, very few from the other oiasaas of society 
being educated for the sacred office. The secular 
clergy are obliged to wear long beards, and to let 
their hair hang down upon their ahoulden; while 
they wear loug-riowing Oriental rolies of silk, a broad- 
brimmed hat, aud a staff—such being the costume, 
as the ignorant Russian peasantry believe, worn by 
our Lord and his apostles. The Regular or Black 
clergy, who rank above the seculars, consist, for the 
most itart, of sons of priests, but their numbers are 
frequently recruited from the nobles and other 
classes. The service of tho cathedrals on festival 
days is conducted by a bishop, or in Ins absence by 
an archimandrite, or some subordinate ecclesiastic. 

A holiday service in the liiisso-Greek Church ia 
thus described by Di. Pin Let ton ; 11 Let any one, on 
Ids first arrival in 8t. Petersburg, enter the church 
of lilt. Nicholas, for instance, on a holiday, in the 
time of service, and, placing himself hi a comer, 
calmly contemplate the scene before him: he might 
easily be led to the com tuition, that the Russians are 
to be counted among the moat ignorant and super¬ 
stitious of nations. The splendour of the building 
with ita gaudy decorations; the sumptuous dreefts 
of the clergy, composed of bright-coloured brocades, 
covered with embroidery and bespangled with gems; 
the vocal music; the odours of incense ascending 
before the sacred pictures, from the golden censer 
waving in the hand of the officiating priest; the 
grist number of pictures covering the waifs, overlaid 
with gold and silver plates in the form of robes, stud- 
ded with pearls and precious stones, before which 
some hundreds of wax lights and lamps of different 
sizes are burning; the people of all daises standing 
and worshipping; (for none sit there;) some turn¬ 
ing to their respective tutelary mints, and pros¬ 
trating themselves before them in various acta of hu¬ 
miliation, others bargaining for tapers at the stall* 
where they are sold in the churcli, then lighting 
them, and, with many crossings aud ceremonies, 
placing them before their favourite pictures, as an 
offering and a symbol of the sincerity of their devo¬ 
tion having beheld these, let him turn his atten¬ 
tion from the almost confounding splendour and stu- 
pifying effects of rids crowded scene, (bore minutely 
to contemplate its parts, and mark the peculiar 
dresses, and looks, and attitudes of individuals; ha 
wQi see much to excite liis feeling* of compassion and 
sympathy:—here, th* aged sirs of fourscore, de¬ 
voutly mossing and slowly prostrating himself before 
the picture of his tutelary saint, his lags and arms 
trembling beneath him, ere hi* forehead and hoary 
locks reach the pavement: (what mgst ft seat stub 
a feeble old man to perform Ms mott feigning act 
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of hu devotion, perhaps forty or fifty time* in « 
morning 1} there, the devout mother with her babe 
in her arms, teaching its infant hand to make the 
figure of the cross, by touching, with the thumb and 
but two fingers united, first its forehead, then its 
breast, nest the right shoulder, and afterwards the 
left, and to lisp the Qwpodi Pomilui ; and when the 
priest brings out the crucifix at the end of the ser¬ 
vice, to bestow the benediction, behold I she presses 
forward in the crowd, and devoutly embraces the 
feet of the image of the suffering Saviour, and the 
infant follows her example.” 

In all fundamental points, both of doctrine and 
worship, the Ruseo-Greek Church coincides in 
opinion with the Orthodox Eastern or Greek 
Chuhoh (which eee), their rule of faith being tho 
Holy Scriptures and tho decrees of the first seven 
general councils. The entire Russian church service 
occupies upwards of twenty volumes folio. Twelve 
of these, one for every mouth, contains the spe¬ 
cial services and hymns for the festivals of the 
saints, which are more numerous in the Russian 
calendar than the days of the year. The daily ser¬ 
vice begins, as among the Jews, in the evening at 
sunset; the matins are between four and five in the 
morning, and the liturgy or communion sorvice be¬ 
tween nine and ton. The service, which consists 
largely of psalms and hymns, is very long, and, be¬ 
sides being read with great rapidity, Is in the old 
SUvonic tongue, which is to most of the people a 
dead language. Lighted candles or lamps aie used 
during service, and incense in large quantities is 
burned. In many of tho churches lights are kept 
constantly burning before > a-*-*'"*--* *h<v .Saviour, 
‘he Yireio Juturw oT^ wMe » 
r" isome patron saint. Wax candles are 
tiitf kept burning in private houses before the Bog 
( which see), or patron saint of tho household, and 
when a Russian enters au apartment he crosses him¬ 
self three rimes, and bows before the Bog before ad¬ 
dressing any of the family. . 

Several curious ceremonies are observed in con¬ 
nexion with the birth aud baptism of infants. “ In 
consequence of the strong attachment to the Mosaic 
law of purification, a very strange custom is to be 
found among the more ignorant of the peasantry; 
which not even the arm of the ecclesiastical power, 
during the last hundred years, has been sufficiently 
strong to extirpate. In districts of the country 
where a priest is not readily obtained to read the 
prayers of purification, a messenger is sent to him at 
a distance; arifi he wade them, in his own house, 
over the bonnet of the messenger, naming the per- 
eona who are to be purified. On the conclusion of 
tho ceremony, the messenger carefully closes b» 
bonnet, returns with its imaginary sacred contents, 
and Bhakea them over the woman, her infant, and 
attendants.” . 

In Great Roam baptism »administered by the 
trine immersion, the child being dipped first inin* 
tame of tha Father, then of the Son, and then d*w 


Holy Ghost. In Little Russia A* practice b to 
baptise by affusion or pouring. There is a singular 
custom connected with baptism which may be men¬ 
tioned. It is called Pottrigama, “ the shearing of the 
child,” and consists in cutting off a portion of the hair 
of the infant in the form of a cross, enveloping it 
in wax, and throwing it into the font, or sticking it 
up in a part of the church. After baptism the 
priest hangs upon the neck of the child a small cross 
about an inch in length, of gold, silver, or some 
inferior metal, which is worn through life next to 
the slriii. In addition to this the common people of¬ 
ten attach to the string, which suspends the cross, 
amulets made of incense, which are also worn to the 
last moment of life. The chnstn, as in the Greek 
Church, is always administered immediately after 
haptism, accompanied with die word*, “The seal of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.” A Russian church it 
divided into three parts. The first division is the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, or Holy of Holies, in the mid¬ 
dle of which stands the holy table. This part of 
the church is the east end, so that the congregation 
always worship with their faces towards the rising 
sun. Hie altar is separated from the nave by a 
screen on which are pictures of our Loid, of the 
Virgin Maty, the apostles, and saints. This screen 
is called the loonotlam, in the middle of which are 
the royal doors, which are opened at different times 
in the course of the service. The second division b 
the nave, where the congregation atand. There are 
no seats, and no books are used in worship, the peo 
pie simply listening to the service as it is read in 
ancient Slavonian by the priest. Dr. Pinkerton tells 
us that the Russians never pray unless tliey have a 
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Mary, or of some saint bofore them. 
taking a Journey,” says this trustworthy writer, if 
is customary for the rich merchants, and many 
among the nobles, to go to church, and to have a 
special service for imploring the Divine blessing: 
the emperor does the same. Others invite the priest. 


where prayers are offered up, in the midst of the 
domeatic circ’e, before the image of the tutelary 
saint of the family, domestics, children, and friends 
attending. At the commencement of a battle, it b 
the custom of the Russian soldiers, not merely to 
offer up prayers 'for mercy and deliverance, but also, 
when circumstances' admit, to receive absolution and 
the holy sacrament.” 

The favourite smuts of tha Russians are St. Ni¬ 
cholas, St. John the Baptist, St. Sergius, and St. 
Alexander Newski. The Virgin Maiy is not held in 
•o very high estimation in the Ruseo-Greek Church 
as tie is in the Romish Church. Tha monas¬ 
teries and nunneries la Ruasb ere very numerous; 
•amt following the rubs of St. B as il, and others 
ifcoM iff St. Anthony. Rtpeihwkted that the nym- 
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t 8AADHS, i sect in Hindustan* who have rejected 
Hindu idolatry, substituting for it a species of Deism. 
They are found chiefly at Delhi, Agm, Jyepore, and 
Fniroc kh abad. Their name Alphas Pure or Puri* 
tarn. The sect originated A A » 1688, with a per- 
* son named Birbhfn. They have no temples, but 
aseerable at stated periods, more especially every All 
moon, in private houses, or in adjoining courts set 
apart for tins purpose. They wear white garments, 
use no pigments, nor sectarian marks upon their 
forehead. They have no chaplets, or meariee, or 
jewels. 

3ABAOTH, a name assumed by Deity in the 
Sacred Scriptures, and which our translators have 
rendered Hosts It seems intended to denote that 
he is the supreme and self existent God The name 
Sabaath was also applied to the chief archangel 
among the Ancnoimcs (which see). Sabaoth was 
regarded among the Gnostics generally as the Hod of 
the Jews, whom they distinguished front the Su* 
promt fl ed. 

SABAZiUS, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Phrygians, alleged to have sprang from Bhea or 
CyWe, In later times he was identified both with 
Otanmn end Zens. The worship of Sabaxius was 
' Atfoduced into Greece, and hie festivals, called Sa- 
basis, were mingled with imparities. 

SABBA (St , Festival or), observed by the 
Gntk Church on the fith of December. 

SABBATARIANS, a name given to the Stmth 
Day Baptifb, beoanse they observe the Jewish in¬ 
stead of the Christian Sabbath. See Baptist* 
(AmnwCAit). 

SABBAT AH, a name applied sometimes to the 
' Waldbmms (which see), from the cirwmutance that 
their teachers wore mean or wooden shoes, which A 
French are called Sabots. 

SABBATH (CaawiXAM). See Logo’s Day. 

SABBATH (Jswish). The primeval Sabbath L» 
'imapdctA and enforced aadcuhe Mosaic economy; 
MtOMt And there authority, anda, and observances 
sddSdto it which are peculiar to that economy, and 
' which most, from their very nature, have terminated 
| with that dispensation. It b remarkable that the 
l fourth commandment, which refers to the Sabbath, 
Mm* with tbs mid “Ittanribir,* evidently fan* 
ifefyfog for* tbs asps fa rencap rim d and 
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rity was thus continued as it had been beibm, there 
were at this rime added to it new grounds of obear* 
vance, and a distinct and additional sanction alto- 
get tier peculiar to the Jewish economy. Thus Dent. J* 
v 15, « And nmember that thou wait a servant in ’ 
the land of Sgypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and 
by a stretched out arm: therefore the Lord thy God 
commanded thee to keep the sabbath day." And 
tins is explained by Exod xxxi 18 , u Speak thou 
also unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily my 
sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a sign between me 
and yon throughout your geuemtions > that ye may 
know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify yon." 
The Sabbath, besides serving the original purposes 
of its appointment, was now set apart to Ml sign 
of the covenant between God and his people Israel; 
a commemoration of their deliverance from Egyp¬ 
tian bondage, and a preflguratlve emblem and pledge 
of the rest of Canaan, There wen also A connexion 
with the Jewish Sabbath certain observances pecu¬ 
liar to the Mosaic economy. Thus the shew-oread 
was changed every Sabbath-day; and foe morning 
and avening sacrifice* were to be doubled eveiy Sab¬ 
bath. But these observances, which strictly be? 
longed to the Mosaic dispensation, terminated with 
U; for after the destruction of Jeruaidem there was AO 
temple, and consequently neither shem-bread north* 
evening and the morning sacrifice*. But these tem¬ 
porary additions and modifications oonid not possi¬ 
bly invalidate the original appointment of tile Sab¬ 
bath. « Whatever under the Mosaic economy," says 
Dr Macforhm, "was added to the observances, or 
the ends, or the authority of the Sabbath, was of the 
Sinai covenant, and dependent on the special rtia- 
tlone and circumstances of God and hi* people Ip- 
tael ; end must, on these account*, terminate with 
that economy,-—but could not interfere with an or¬ 
dinance which concerned ail the tribes and genera¬ 
tion* of the human race. Like *ome feeble and 
short-bred plant, entwining it* tendrils around the 
arm* mma ancient oak, these for a time hong grace¬ 
fully around the more ancient autd enduring inatifo- 
tion; but ft were surely strange to allege, that be¬ 
cause their season wta over, and they were now 
found strewed a* tbs leave* of autumn, mere Hfolett 
forme, that therefore the ancient s tock, old a* thi 
world Itaehf, on which they for • season grew, rant 
perish with (hem. The thew-bread of th» tabsnfa- 
efetadtkslMfyfo la astaftt for 
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figuratively to Mt forth the thanksgiving of Israel; 
gad the double evening end morning tacrifiee have 
oamed alternately to mark the hour of prayer on 
Oofi holy day: but ere we from thia to infer, that 
therefore the Sabbath is not to be observed as e day 
of rest, of holy rest, of commemorative end joyful 
rent ? The return of the weekly Sabbath doee not now 
renew, at it did of old, the promisee of God concern¬ 
ing Canaan; end a» little is it to ut a sign of the 
Sinai covenant, or a commemoration of the deliver¬ 
ance of Israel out of Egypt : but strange it were to 
infer, that the original purpose# of the Sabbath have, 
with these, ceased to be in force. And few will be 
disposed to argue, that the punishment of death haa 
not ceased to be duo on every transgression of this 
command, and that the deliverance of fome! out of 
Egypt is still a leading motivo to obedience; and 
yet how much less reasonable is it to allege, that the 
original authority of the Sabbath lias, witli these, 
wholly disappeared?” 

The Sabbath was looked upon with peculiar vener¬ 
ation by the ancient Jews, and, accordingly, they 
employed a portion of the precoding day in prepare 
tion for its sacred exercisos. The sacred day itself 
began at sunset the previous night, and lasted till sun¬ 
set of the following day. Daring that time all work 
was suspended, and prayer, meditation, and read¬ 
ing the Word of God constituted the chief employ¬ 
ment of the Jewish people. Travelling on the Sab¬ 
bath was limited to the distance of 8,000 cubits, or 
something less than a mile; and hence the exptes 
lion met with in Scripture, “ a Sabbath day’s jour¬ 
ney." In course of time the Jewe sadly degenerat¬ 
ed, and the reeuit was a lamentable neglect and 
desecration of the Sabbnth. On their return, how¬ 
ever, from the Babylonish captivity, we dieeern an 
evident revival of a regard for the holy day. But 
in tfie time of our blessed Lord, the Jews manifested 
a strong plmrisaioal tendency to a mere outward and 
formal observance of the Sabbath. Thus the diaci- 
plca of Christ were blamed for plucking the ears of 
corn on the eeventh day; and Christ himself was 
censured for healing the sick on the Sabbath. 

The Sabbath it thus observed by the Modern Jewe 
as described by Mr. Alien, in his 1 Modem Judaism 
“ Before the sun is set the lamps or candles are to 
be lighted: one,at least, with seven cotton wicka, in 
allusion to the number of days lu a week, it to be 
lighted in each house. This task is assigned to the 
women; partly, because they are always at home, 
whereas men aig frequently absent; but principally, 
to 1 atone for the crime committed by their mother 
Eve,' who by eating of the forbidden fruit first ex¬ 
tinguished the light of the world. Aa soon aa a 
Jeweaa haa lighted one of these lamps or caudles, 
she spreads both her hands towards it and says: 

* Blessed art thou, 0 Lord ourQod, King of the uni* 
verse! who hast sanctified us with thy precepts, and 
commanded us to light the Babbeth lamps.* The 
same ceremony is to be performed on the eve of 


every other festival. Beepeetfag the m*M*r * ( 
these wick* and the ofl required for them, top , 
mod famishes the moat par ti cu l ar directions. * ' ] 

* To receive the Sabbath, which they compare ton ; 
royal bride, they put on their beet and gayest ap- ■ 
parel, and hasten to the synagogue; where they 
commence their service a little before night. Tbit 
anticipation of the prescribed hour is professedly dic¬ 
tated by the benevolent hope of enlarging the re¬ 
spite enjoyed on the Sabbath by the wicked in heli; 
whose punishments the rabbles have declared to be • 
suspended immediately on the chanting of a certain 
prayer in the service of that evening, 

** When they come from the synagogue in the 
evoning, and also in the morning of the Sabbath, 
parents bless their children, saying to each of their 
sons, * God make thee as Ephraim and Manaseeh■ 
and to each daughter, 1 God make thee as Sarah and 
Hebekah, Rachel and Leah.’ 

11 Immediately on tlioir return from the evening 
service they seat themselves at table. The master of 
the house takes in hit hand a glass of wine or other 
liquor, recites what is called • the sanctification for 
the ove of the Sabbath,* which consists of the first 
three verses of the second chapter of Genesis; adds 
the prescribed grace over the liquor; aud concludes 
with another benediction. Then he drinks some of 
the liquor and presents tome to the reet of the fit- 
mily; after which be repeats the grace appointed to 
be said at all meals before eating bread. The sup¬ 
per is followed by the usual grace after meals; only 
to the form appointed for other days some clauses 
are now added in which particular mention is made 
of the Sabbath. 

u On the morning of the Sabbath they indulge 
themselvea longer in bed than on auy other morning 
in the week. The services of the synagogue begin 
later, and the offices are more numerous than on 
other days. The book of the law is taken out of 
the ark, and carried with great ceremony op to the 
altar or desk. There it is elevated in each a manner 
that the writing may be seen by the congregation; 
who shout—‘ And this is the law which Moaes set 
before the children of Israel. The law whioh Mom 
commanded ut, ie the inheritance of the congrega¬ 
tion of Jacob. The way of God ie perfect: the 
word of the Lord is tried: he is a budtkr to all 
those who trust ip him.* 

“The lesson appointed for the Sabbath is divided 
into seven parts, and read to seven persona who am 
called up to the altar for that purpose. Thefatle 
a Cohen, or one who ie said to be a d es c end ant of 
Anna. The second ie one who is soppoeed to be of 
toe tribe of Levi. The third an Israelite of some 
other tribe. The same order is then repeated. The 
seventh may be of any* tribe. Certain graces and 
mqponm are appointed** be atid on thin occasion kj 
every person called totkia honour, by the rend er, 
and by the wh ul y . to to M g tftnn , The portion toad 
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■; “At ffinner tlit miua oereroonies are observed aa 
at supper eo the preceding evening. After dinner 
they go to the synagogue to perform the Sabbath 
afternoon service. Then they mice out the lew 
again, in the aame manner as in the morning, and 
rend part of the portion appointed for the nest Sab¬ 
bath. 4 After the service, they make another meal 
in honour of the Sabbath.’ 

44 On the Sabbath-day they go to the synagogue a 
third time, to say the concluding service; in which 
•Ome of the prayers are considerably protracted, be¬ 
ing chanted in very long notes, to diminish the 
miseries of hell, which are supposed not to recom¬ 
mence till these prayers are finished." The whole 
of tho services and employments of the Jewish Sab¬ 
bath close with the Habdala (whicli see). 

In the early Christian Church, the Jewish Sab- 
oath, as well aa the Lord's day, waa observed in 
those churches which were composed of Jewish con¬ 
verts; and hence the cuetom arose in the East 
am Church of distinguishing both the Jewish and 
Christian Sabbaths, by the exclusion of fasts, and by 
the standing position in prayer; while m the West- 
rm, and especially in the Roman Chnrch, the Sab- 
lath was observed as a fast day. This difference in 
sustains gave rise to a been controversy between the 
Eastern and the Western churches, and as early aa 
the beginning of the third ceutury, Ilippolytus wrote 
upon the subject aa a disputed point. In several of 
the Eastern churches the Jewish Sabbath was cele¬ 
brated nearly in the same manner as the Lord's day 
or Sunday, public worship, and even the eomnrauion, 
being celebrated on tliat day. The counoil of Lao- 
dices decreed, that on the Sabbath the gospels should 
be read along with the other parts of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures—words which seem to indicate that the Old 
Testament had been alone used previously on this 
day in the lessons of the church. “ In many dis¬ 
tricts," says Neander, 4, a punctual Jewish obser¬ 
vance of the Sabbath must doubtless have become 
common: hence the council of Laodioea'considered 
it necessary to ordain, tliat Christiana* should not 
celebrate this day after the Jewish manner, nor con- 
eider themselves bound to abstain from labour. It 
Iras a genera! rule in the Eastern Clfurch, tint there 
should he no Cutting on the Sabbath; hence toe Sab¬ 
bath also, aa well as Sunday, was excepted from toe 
period of (eating before Easter., But in many of 
the Western churches, particularly fa the Roman 
and toe Spanish, opposition to toe Jews and Jm> 
deists had led to the custom of observing the Sab¬ 
bath rather aa a day of fasting. They who were 
truly enlightened by the goapel spirit, and knew how 
to dittinguiah essentials from non essentials in reli- 
u, auto men as Arnfamaa of Milan, Jerosne, and 
, sought to avoidmil emtroverey on matters 
sort, which had not been decided by divine 
/, and which had no p a rt icu l a r connexion 
witoto* e s s ence and of sa nctifi ca t ion. They 
oslditasa otfnchdi. toat. in oa&fa mott an u 1 each m- 



dividual should follow too custom of his own church, 
or of ton country in which ho reaided, and strive that 
the bond of charity might not be broken by difler- 
euoes in such unimportant matters, and that occa¬ 
sion of offence might not be given to any man. 
Ambrose, when questioned on tola point, replied, 
tliat at Rome he was accustomed to fast on tbs Sab¬ 
bath, but in Milan he did not. Augustin lightly 
applies die rules given by Paul, in the fourteenth 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, to this diver¬ 
sity of practice, lie complains, that weak mind* 
were disturbed by the controversial obstinacy or the 
superstitious scruples of many, who would insist on 
tliat practice as being the only right one, for which 
they supposed they had found certain reasons, no 
matter how weak, or which they had brought with 
them as the ecclesiastical usage of their own country, 
or which they had seen in foreign lands; although 
neither the holy Scriptures, nor the universal tradi¬ 
tion of the church, decided any thing as to the point, 
and although it was a matter of perfect indifference 
a* to any practical advantage. But tliat rigid hier¬ 
archical spirit of the Roman Church, which, from a 
very early period, required uniformity in things un¬ 
essential, would, hi this cam also, put a restraint on 
religious freedom. In the Roman Church, it waa 
affirmed that this custom came down from Peter, toe 
first of the apostles, and hence ought to be univer¬ 
sally observed. The idle tale was there set afloat, 
when toe origin of that custom from the old opposi¬ 
tion between the originally pagan aud the originally 
Jewish communities was no longer known, tliat the 
apostlo Peter instituted a fast mi the Sabbath, in 
preparing for the dispute with Simon Magus. The 
Roman bishop Innocent decided, in his decre¬ 
tals addressed to the Spanish bishop Ilocentlus (at 
the vety time that men like Augustin expressed 
themselves with so much liberality on this differ¬ 
ence), that the Sablwlh, like Friday, must be observ¬ 
ed as a fast day. In defence of this rule, lie offered 
a better reason at least tiuui tiiose monks, vis.; that, 
in its historical import, the Sabbath necessarily be¬ 
longed to the period of sorrow which preceded Sun¬ 
day, the joyful day of the feast of the resurrection; 
since on both the former days the apostle* were 
plunged in grief, and on toe Sabbath had bid them¬ 
selves for fear." 

8ABBATHAI8TS, the followers of Sabfaathai 
Sevi of Smyrna, who, in the seventeenth century, 
pretended to be the Messiah. In 1648 he declared 
hiraa# to be the Messiah of the house of David, 
wbo should ere long deliver Israel from toe domi- 
nion of both Christians and Mussulmans. This fa¬ 
natic ended hie career by becoming an avowed Mo¬ 
hammedan. • After his death his system of cabbaRstie 
teaching was introduced in different forma into the 
synagogue* of Turkey, Asia-Minor, and the states ot 
Barkary, and afterwards into thoss of Europe also. 
The sect was h sa d ed successively by different chiefs, 
and under different o^nes. We find it in Germany 
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fully « century after the death of it* founder, and 
particularly in Austria and Poland, under the in¬ 
fluence of Jacob Frank, who endeavoured to unite 
cabbalistic Judaism with Christianity in the same 
manner a* Sabbethai and his followers had attempted 
to combine it with Islamism. 

SABBATH-DAY’S JOURNEY. The general 
rule adopted by the Jews in regard to travelling on 
the Sabbath was, that the distance to be considered 
lawful should not extend beyond the suburbs of a 
city, which was usually the space of 2,000 cubits, or 
about three quarters of an English mile. Thus 
Mount Olivet was a Sabbath-day's journey from Je¬ 
rusalem, which is known to have been about a mile. 
Tliis is supposed to have been the distance between 
the ark and the camp when the Israelites marched, 
and probably the same proportion wbs observed when 
they rested. Hence the Jews were wont to argue, 
that if it was lawful for the Jews to go from their 
tents to the tabernacle to worship, it could be no 
brcAch of the Sabbath to go the same distance upon 
the Sabbath for any other purpose. Accordingly, it 
was customary to measure the space of a Sabbath- 
day's journey in every direction from tho cities. If 
a city was perfectly square they measured the dis¬ 
tance of fifty cubits on every side; if it was round or 
triangular, or of any other slmpe, they reduced it to 
a square, and measured from every side of it. 

SABBATICAL YEAR, an ancient Jewish Insti¬ 
tution referred to under several names in the Sacred 
Scriptures. It is called the Sabbath or rest of tits 
land, the release, or more property, the remission of 
the Lord, and the seventh year by way of eminence. 
It was instituted by Divine appointment while the 
Israelites were journeying in the wilderness, but in 
many important particulars it could not be observed 
until their arrival in the land of Canaan. There are 
two difl'eront computations of the period from which 
tiie first Shemittoh, or seven years was dated. Some 
reckon it from the time that the manna ceased to 
fall; others maintain that it did not begin till the con¬ 
quest of Canaan was completed, and the lands were 
formally divided among the chosen people according 
to their tribes and families. The difference between 
these two modes of computation amounts to six or 
seven years. The principal features of the institu¬ 
tion of the Sabbatical year may be thus enumerated: 
(1.) A total cessation from tho cultivation of the 
ground. (2.) The spontaneous produce of the earth 
was used in common. (3.) All debts due by one Is¬ 
raelite to anothqf were remitted; and, as many 
writers suppose, Hebrew servants or slaves were 
generally released from bondage. (4.) The law was 
publicly read during the feast of tabernacles. 

Though little information is given in the Scrip¬ 
tures as to the subsequent history of the Sabbatical 
year, it is generally admitted that in all probability 
it continued to bo kept with more or less strictness 
down to the days of Solomon. The grounds on 
which it is supposed to have ceased about that time 


rest on the fact, that the remnant of the home of 
Judah is declared to have been carried to Babylon 
“ To fulfil the word of the Lord by the mouth of 
Jeremiah, until the land had enjoyed her Sabbaths; 
for aa long as she lay desolate, she kept Sabbath, to 
fulfil threescore and ten years.” In this passage 
Sabbatical years are supposed to be meant. Accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Josephus the Sabbatical year 
was observed in the latter ages of tho Hebrew com¬ 
monwealth. Tacitus also reckons this institution 
among the peculiar ordinances of the Jews. 

The existence of such an institution as the year of 
release was admirably fitted to subserve some im¬ 
portant purposes. It tended to teach the people tho 
great duty of dependence upon Divine Providence; 
and, morever, like the seventh-day rest, this seventh- 
year rest of tiie land was probably designed to point 
forward the pious Hebrew to the eternal rest in the 
heavens, lienee the doctrine laid down by a learned 
Rabbi, that the duration of the world should be six 
thousand years, but tiie seventh thousand should bo 
tiie great Sabbatical year. 

SABELLIANS, a heretical seet which arose in the 
third century, headed by an obscure individual named 
Sabeliius, of whom little is known, except that he 
appears to have belonged to Pentapolis, a district oi 
Cyrenaica, which was situated within the Alexan¬ 
drian patriarchate. The peculiar tenet of the sect is 
the denial of the distinction of Persons in the Divine 
Nature, or as it is thus philosophically explained by 
Neander: “ Sabeliius referred all the three names of 
the Triad to relations wholly co-ordinate. The 
names Father, Logos, and Holy Ghost, would, ac¬ 
cording to him, be, after the same manner, designa¬ 
tions of three different phases, under which the one 
divine essence reveals itself. All the three would 
go together, to designate in a manner exhausting the 
whole truth, the relation of God to the world. There 
would thus be the general antithesis between the 
Absolute, the essence of God in himself, the monad, 
which must be regarded as the pure designation of 
the Absolute, and the Triad, by which would be 
denoted the different relations of the self-evolving 
monad to the creation. We have, it is true, several 
sayings of Sabeliius, according to which one might 
suppose, that he would have distinguished God the 
Father, as well a* the Logos and the Holy Ghost, 
from the monad in .itself; as, for instance, when be 
taught that the monad unfolded became the Triad, 
Bat, in other places, he clearly identified the Father 
with the monad, and considered him as the ftmfia- 
mental subject, which, when hidden within himself, 
was the purs Monad, and, when revealing himself, 
unfolded his essence to a Triad, as he expressly say*: 

1 The Father remains the same, but evolves himself 
in the Son and Spirit.* it is this only that distin¬ 
guishes Sabeliius from the other Monarchism;— 
be received the whole Triad, and, along with tho 
met, the doctrine on Urn- BWy Spirit into hie Most- 
arohian theory.* > 
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The doctrine* of the Sabellians first begun to be maintained by ancient writers, that the priests were at 
taught by the Nottian * towards the end of the seooud first appointed by the kings, bnt at an earlier period 
eentury. And Simon Hague also, the founder of the college* or corporation* of pridsts were formed, each 
Gnostics, appears to have held similar opinions to of which filled up the vacancies among its members, 
those of Sabeliius. The heresy of Sabellius, however, Whun a Saoerdoa wa* appointed to office, he was in- 
was no sooner started than it began to spread rapidly augurated by the pontiffs and augurs, or by the augum 
among the African churches. Dionysius of Alexan- alone. (Sec 1 ‘ontifex.) The dress of tha Roman 
dria, as primate, lent powerful opposition to the new priests differed according to their office. The augurs 
sect, but in hi* anxiety to avoid the error into which wore the trahea, first dyed with scarlet, and after* 
they had fallen, he was accused before the Roman see wards with purple. Cicero mention* the cKbaphus , 
sf rushing to an opposite extreme, and teaching doc- a garment twice dyed a* the augural robe. The 
trines which were afterwards taught by the Arlans, proper robe of tlio Piemens was the Item , a sort of 
Nothing is known concerning the SabcUians for more purple cloak fastened about the neok with a buckle 
titan a century, when we find the council of Con- or clasp. It was interwoven curiously with gold, 
stantinople, in A. D. 381, rejecting their baptism, The pontiffs had the honour of wearing the prmUxta , 
from which circumstance it may be inferred that a privilege which, as we arc informed by Livy, bo* 
they formed at that time a communion distinct from longed also to the Epulonts. Several sorts of caps 
the Catiiolic Church. were worn by the priests, one of which was the ga - 

Another heretical school, also called Sabcllian, krus, composed of the skins of beasts offered in 
made its appearance at a still earlier period among sacrifice, the other two being the apex, a stitched 
the Momanist* of Phrygia, whose opinions evidently cap in the form of a helmet, which was worn by the 
fended towards a denial of the Personality of the Flnmints ; and the tululus, a woollen turban peculiar 
lloly Spirit. At a stilt later date, a. d. 375, we to the Fontifcx Maximus. 

hear of the sect in Mesopotamia. At an early period in the history of Rome, provi- 

8ABIANS. See Tsabians. tion was made by the state for the support of the 

8ABOTIERS, a name given to the Waldenm, priesthood, lands having been assigned, even in the 
from the sabots or wooden shoes which they wore, time of Romulus, to each temple and college of 
under the impression that they were a mark, of the priests. In addition to the revenue arising from 
apostolical dress. these sacred lauds, some priests had a regular an- 

SABUREANS, a class of doctors among the Mo- nual salary paid to them from the public treasury, 
lam Jews, who weakened the authority of the Tal- BACKCLOTH, a garment used as a sign of mourn* 
mud by their doubts and conjectures. They were , ing among the ancient Hebrews. It was made of 
sometimes termed Opinitmisis. It is said that Rabbi coarse materials, and was worn next the skin. It 
Joei was the founder of the sect about twenty-four seeins to have been formed like a sack, with merc- 
years before the Talmud was finished. He had some ly holes for the arms, and was thrown loosely over 
celebrated successors who became heads of the aca- the mourner, reaching down below the knees. Jn 
demies of Sora and Fundebita. But as these two this dress the afflicted individual frequently sat 
famous academies were shut up by order of the king down in the midst of ashes, his head also being 
of Persia, the sect of the Saburcan* became extinct covered with them. Backcloth was usually made of 
•bout seventy-four years after its establishment. goats' hair, or, as some have conjectured, of camels' 
SAC-iEA, a festival observed by the ghhient Per- hair, and was of a dark or black colour. Hence 
sians and Babylonians in commemoration of a vie- those images in Scripture of covering the heavens 
tory gained over the Same, a people of Scythia. It with “ blackness of sackcloth,” and of the sun ba* 
lasted for five days, and resembled,in its mode of coming black as “ sackcloth of hair," 
observance the Roman Saturnalia (which s be). SACRA, a general term used by the ancient Ro- 

SACELLUM, a sacred enclosure among the an- mans to denote all that belonged to the worship or 
cient Romans, which was dedicated to a god, and the gods. Tim sacra were either public or private, 
containing an altar and a statue of the deity. the former implying to the worship conducted at the 

SACEBDOS, the name given to a priest among expense of the state, and the latter at the expense of 
the ancient Romans. Some were not connected with families or single individuals. In both cases the 
the service of any particular divinity, such as augurs whole services were performed byjhe pontiffs, who, 
and pontifices, while others, for example the Flamines, in the case of the sacra jnMica, had also the charge 
were devoted to tlie worship of some special deity, of the funds set apart for these services. The sacra 
AH M d offio* for l»f«, ««d were not amena- prteaia were generally.nothing more than sacrifices 

tie to the civil magistrate. Originally the? w#e taken to the Pmatu or household gods, 
front the order, Bbt in B. c. 867 the plebei* SACRAMENTAL SEAL, an expression us e d by 

am tM gr* to be chosen to the sacred office. Some Romish writers to denote tlie obligation which rest* 
priartly offieas, however, such as the Rex Sacrorum, upon the priesthood, to conceal those things the 
the famines, the W h , and ethers, uniformly be- knowledge of which is derived from sacramental con- 
longed to the jwtridansalone. ft bee always been feesion. , 
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SACRAM EJITALS—SACRAMENTS (Tub). 

SACRAMENT ALS, a name applied in England tion, who have find for refuge to lay held on the 
jo thoee rite* which are of a sacramental character, hope set before ub.’ Hit simple promise is worthy 
such u confirmation, though not sacraments in the of implicit credit. He migiit have refused to giveoe 
same sense as Imptism and the Lord's Supper. any other security, and it would have been impious on 

SACK AM ENT ARY, a book used in the Church our part to demand it, because, by doing so, we 
of Romo containing the Collects along with the Canon, should have impeached Ids veracity; yet, placing 

SACRAMENTS (Tint). The term sacrament himself, as it were, on a level with us, he has volun- 
may be briefly defined as the visible sign of an in- tariiy given the highest confirmation of hie word 
visible grace, or, as it is more fully explained in the which we could ask from one of our fellow-men, of 
Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, whose integrity we entertained a suspicion. He has 
“ A sacrament is a holy ordinance instituted by not only promised, but sworn. Iu like manner, and 
Christ, wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and the with the same design, he haa first declared his good 
benefits of the new covenant are represented, sealed, will to us through Jesus Christ iu the Gospel, and 
and applied to believers.” The word sacrament is then has exhibited his grace to us in sacraments, 
nowhere found in the Sacred Writings, but it is applying it to us iu external signs, and so binding 
supposed to have boon adopted into the language himself to communicate it to our souls.” 
of the church from the taoramentum of the Iio- Sacraments are not intended to be used by all in- 
mans, which was an oath taken by the soldiers, discriminatcly, but by those only with whom the 
whereby they bound themselves " to obey their coin- covenants, of which they are signs and seals, are 
mauders in all things to the utmost of their power, to made. Circumcision under the Old Testament was 
lie ready to attend whenever he ordered their appear- the distinguishing bodge of the natural descendant* 
ancc, and never to leave the army but with his cou- of Abraham, and was not therefore administered to 
sent.” Among the early Christians a sacrament waa Gentiles. In the case of the passover also, no stnut- 
often termed a mystery, partly because under visible ger was allowed to partake of it. On the same prin- 
signs were hid spiritual blessings, and partly ou sc- ciple, under the New Testament, baptism and the 
count of the secret manner in which the sacraments Lord's Supper properly belong only to believers and 
were wont to Lie celebrated. holy persons. They may be signs, but cannot be 

A sacrament consists of two parts, the sign and seals confirming the blessings of salvation, to any 
the thing signified. Tho connexion between them is one except to a believer. Nor even to the genuine 
of Divine appointment; but we are not for a moment Christian can they lie efficacious, unless when 
to imagine tliat tho signs and seals of God's covenant accompanied with the Divine blessing. Tho Church 
are purely arbitrary; on the contrary, there is an evi- of Rome, far from entertaining this view, teaches 
dent analogy or resemblance, in virtue of which the tliat the sacraments, when rightly administered, are 
signs avo fitted to remind us of the Mossing* which effectual in themselves. Tims the council of Trent 
are indicated by them. To believers, however, the decrees: “ If any man shall say that grace is 
signs are also seals or pledges, on the part of God, not conferred by the sacraments of the new law 
that tho blessings promised in them shall be assuredly themselves as open operato, but tliat faith alone in 
enjoyed. Accordingly, Dr. Dick well observes, in his the Divine promise is sufficient to obtain grace; let 
valuable Lectures on Theology, 11 Baptism and the him be accursed.” Still further, the Church of Rome 
Lord's Supper are securities to those who have a maintains, that the efficacy and validity of saers- 
right to them, tliat thoy shall enjoy tho privileges ments depends upon the inteution of the administra* 
which the ordinances respectively exhibit. The one tor. The nature and extent of this intention havt. 
declares that God gives them his Spirit as a puri- given rise to considerable controversy among Bo 
tier, to cleanse their souls from sin, and to pra- mish writers; some alleging that the priest must 
jwre them for tho kingdom of heaven; and the other have an actual intention at the time; othera that h 
seals their interest in the death of Christ, and their is enough if it be virtual, though not actual; and 
title to its precious fruits." And again, “ The sac- others still, that a habitual intention will be snffi- 
raments of the new covenant are not the promised meat. The Protestant churches, however, attach no 
blessings themselves, but symbolical represents- importance or efficacy to the will of the earthly ad* 
tions of them; nor does it appear, although the ministmtor, but ascribe all to “ the blessing of Christ, 
common opinion and the common way of explaining and the working of his Spirit in them tbaCby faith 
them are different, tliat they are properly designed receive them.” 

to communicate the blessings of the covenant, but Hie sacraments of the Old Teetament are dreum* 
that their office is to assure ns that they shall be dslon and the passover, while those of the New, are 
communicated. The intontion of them may 1m ex- baptmn ind the Lor^tStepper ; to which the Church 
plained by the following words : * God, wilting more of Rome adds the five following : omtfrmatum, pm* 
abundantly to shew unto the heira of promise the mat, orders, marriage, and w t re rn e unction. The 
immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath; Greek Church also holds the number of the sacra- 
that by two immutable things in winch it waa impoa- Aunts to ha seven, subatlfiff lng, however, for. the 
siliic for God to lie, we might have a strong console- extreme unction cf the R o m a nists , the nmlslaf 
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m, or prayer-oil, which is adrainistared in eases of 
riokneas, bat not in anticipation of death. Tims 
sacraments, Romanists allege, an absolutely neces¬ 
sary to salvation. Baptismis tteeesssiy to el); pen- 
som to those who Ml after baptism; and ontors 
simply necessary to the whale church. Every sacra¬ 
ment, they nay, consists of mattmr and of/Strm, both 
of which are essential. The matter refers to the 
outward sign, such as water in baptism, chrism in 
confirmation, and oil in extreme unction. The form 
comprehends the words used in consecration or in ad¬ 
ministration, and if these words be substantially 
altered by altering the sense, the sacrament is im- 
perfect or destroyed; or if the officiating priest acci¬ 
dentally alters the words, he sins, bat the sacrament 
is still valid. Romish writors universally teach that 
the sacraments in themselves confer grace, but a bit¬ 
ter controversy raged in the Middle Ages between 
the ThomUtn and the Sootuto, the former declaring 
that grace was conferred physically by the sacra¬ 
ments, while tho latter maintained tint they pro¬ 
duced this effect morally. It is alleged by Ro¬ 
manists, that the three sacraments, baptism, confir¬ 
mation, and ciders, confer an indelible character upon 
the receiver, and therefore cannot be repeated. Bee 
Rome (Chbbch of). 

SAGliAUIUM, a term employed by the ancient 
Romans to denote any place in which sacred things 
were deposited. A Samarium was cither public or 
private, the former being a part of a temple iu which 
tlie idol stood, and the latter the part of a private 
house in wlticli tins Pmatot wore kept. This word 
was applied by the ancient Latin Church to the 
chancel or bema; and also to the treasury withiu the 
church where the offerings of the people were depo¬ 
sited. 

SACRIF1CATI, an appellation given to those 
among the early Christians who, to avoid condemna¬ 
tion before a heathen tribunal, had been guilty of 
offering sacrifice to an idol. These were subjected 
to penance of a very rigid kind before tlyfy were re¬ 
admitted into the fellowship of tbe church. Bee 
Lapsed Christians. 

SACRIFICES, offerings made with the view of 
propitiating the Deity, and atoning for sin. The in¬ 
stitution of sacrifice is evidently of very ancient 
date, and tonne probably one of the earliest modes 
of Dirins worship, having its Inundation in that 
noted conviction of sin which has prevailed among 
nil nations, and in all agea. It has been a much- 
disputed question among the teamed, whether the 
rite of sacrifice was of human or Divine origin. The 
suhjeot is beset with many difficulties, but while 
wo are unwilling to give a decided opinion upon a 
point so keenly controverted, ij seams t*rc»Jy pro- 
table that man, by Ms own unaided reason, should 
ha*E,«nivwl at fib* idea that the wrath of Godwould 
bo averred by itaddhg the blood oC/an unoffending 
aatald'TO^ «■* ta imagined 

bottwoiha patdc» dl afaf and <bo etodgbter of a 


sacrificial victim? Wo appear-to be shut up to the 
oostcittsion, that to Divine wisdom, alone can be 
traced tho principle which pervades tho whole Bible, 
that “ without shedding of blood there is no remis¬ 
sion." But whatever may have bean the origin of 
sacrifices, such offerings have always occupied a 
prominent place in the religious practices of heathen 
nations. “ Nonuuics," says Gross, " hare always 
prised the firstlings of their flocks a* the most de¬ 
sirable gifts for the gods, while hunters and fisher¬ 
men offer to them some of the choicest specimens of 
the chaso, or of the finny spoils of the stream, and 
the husbandman lays upon their altars various sam¬ 
ples of the fruits of the earth, or tender* to them the 
savoury morsels of a fatted beast. Incense, too, aa a 
grateful perfume to the olfactories of the immortal 
powers, was burned in honour of them; and it is 
stated that at a single festival of the god Belui, in 
Babylon, one thousand pound* of the delightful drag 
were consumed in the luxurious service of that deity. 
Libations, likewise, formed a part of the sacrificial 
ritual, and no true worshipper presumed to touch the 
cup with his lips before the presiding divinity had 
had his siiare. In the earliest ages, the gods, It may 
be supposed, got treated only to water, hut it was 
not long before the shepherd could give them a 
draught of milk, and while tbe Greek and Itomsu 
deities enjoyed their nectar or tlieir wine, Odin, the 
Scandinavian, sipped his beer in Valhalla. If we 
can rely upon a Grecian myth, the most ancient 
offerings were derived from the vegetable kingdom, 
Lycaon, the savage sou of Pclasgus, and first king of 
Arcadia, polluted the altar of Zeus with the blood ot 
a child j but Cecrops, the Egyptian, directed cakes 
alone to be offered to this god at Athens. The 
greatest diversity, both in the style and the expense 
of the sacrificial service, has distinguished the devo- 
tion or the resource* of I lie heathen. While at one 
time some fruit, a cake, a small piece of aromatic 
gum, or a fragrant herb, was deemed sufficiently de¬ 
monstrative of a pious seal, at another, a hecatomb 
was considered necessary to illustrate the importance 
of tbe occasion, to satisfy the claim of the god, or to 
express the rank and wealth of the offerers. Evan 
so sumptuous and honourable an offering was now 
and then despised as inadequate to do justice to the 
gods, or as too mean fully to display tbe extraordi¬ 
nary piety of man, and a hundred lions, a hundred 
eagles, etc., were required to satisfy tbe lofty devo¬ 
tion of an emperor. There were also votive offer 
mg* and consecrated gift *— anatitmata, which were 
hung or laid up in the temples of tfie gods.” 

Sacrifices, both of a eucharistio and a propitiatory 
character, were offered in the earliest ages of the 
world. Titus the sacrifice of Cain waa strictly an 
offering of thanksgiving, while that of Abel waa a 
sacrifice of atonement. Job, alae, is said to have 
o ffe re d sacrifices for his sons, last they should hare 
sinned during the days of fa s tin g. After tire de¬ 
parture of tit* Israelites from Egypt, the law of aacri 
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fioe «u formally laid down by God himself in the 
minutest and moot detailed maimer. The priest- 
hood was assigned to a particular family, an altar 
waa ordered to be built, special animal* won set 
apart as victims by Divine appointment, and the very 
time and manner of sacrificing them were detailed. 
Tho utmost importance was attached in the Mosaic 
economy to the offering of sacrifices, and the whole 
teaching of the Old Testament on this subject can 
only be explained by the admission of the principle, 
that the sacrifices of the law were merely typos and 
figures of that One offering by which Christ “ hath per¬ 
fected for ever them that are sanctified." 11 No person 
who hns read the Old Testament,” says Dr. Dick, 
“ can be ignorant what is meant by a sacrifice. He 
understands it to have been a victim slain and offered 
upon the altar, in order to avert the anger and pro¬ 
cure the favour of God. When ho finds that, in the 
New Testament, tho death of Christ is called a sacri¬ 
fice, and considers that both parts of revelation pro¬ 
ceeded from the same Author, he is necessarily led 
to believe that the word retains its ancient sense, and 
that Ciirist died in our room to reconcile u* to God." 

Heathen sacrifices wore either bloody or unbloody. 
The blood of animals, and even of men, has in all ages 
been regarded by idolatrous nations as pleasing and 
acceptable to their gods. The victim wns selected from 
the animal kingdom with the most scrupulous care. 
It was solemnly decorated for tho occasion, its horns 
being tipped with gold, and its head crowned with 
garlands. Thus prepared it was led to the place of 
sacrifice, preceded by the officiating priest clothed in 
a white robe. A libation of wine is then poured up¬ 
on the altar, and a solemn invocation addressed to 
tho deity. A portion of corn and frankincense, along 
with the mola talta, tfiat is, bran or meal mingled 
with salt, is thrown upon the head of the animal; 
wine is poured between its horns, and it is slain os a 
sacrificial victim. It was customary, before killing 
the animal, to cut a portion of hair from its forehead, 
and to throw it into tho fire as first-fruits of tiie sacri¬ 
fice. If the sacrifice was in honour of the gods 
above, the head of the victim was drawn upwards; 
but if in honour of the gods below, or of heroes, or 
of the dead, it was bent downwards. 

Among the ancient Romans the most common 
sacrifices were the mmtauriUa, which consisted of a 
pig, a sheep, and an ox. This sacrifice corresponded 
to the trittua among the Greeks. In the heroic ages 
of Grecian history, it belonged to the princes to offer 
sacrifices, but in later times this duty dovolved upon 
the priests. Among the Homans, on the other hand, 
a special officer, called Papa, struck the animal with 
a hammer before killing it with a knife. The beat 
part of the intestines was then strewed with barley 
meal, wine, and incense, and burnt upon the altar. 

The fundamental idea of sacrifice, viewed in the 
light of an atonement for sin, was, that the animal 
devoted to sacrifice was understood to be substituted 
In the place of the offerer, and thus became a vicarious 


oldation, slain in bis room, in order to save him from 
the penalty of death due to sin. To represent em¬ 
blematically tliis great truth, the offerer, id. the csss 
of a Hebrew sacrifice, solemnly laid his hands upon 
the head of the victim, thus transferring in a figure 
his own guilt to the animal, that bearing his sin it 
might be fitted to endure his punishment. ‘Hie vic¬ 
tim was now slain, and laid upon the altar, the life of 
the animal being understood to be accepted by God 
instead of the life of the offerer. Thus the sacrifices 
of tiic ancient economy pointed forward the fiuth of 
the' pious worshipper to Him who, in the fulness of 
time, should come to take away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself. 

Unbloody sacrifices consisted of those eucharistic 
offerings, such as libations, incense, fruit, and cakes, 
which were presented to the gods of the heathen in 
token of gratitude for blessings received, or to ob¬ 
tain favour* desired. Such sacrifices were more 
properly Offerings (which see), while the term 
sacrifices more property applied to those which were 
strictly propitiatory, and whose distinctive feature 
was the shedding of blood for tiie remission of sin. 
These sacrifices, or slain offerings, were divided, in 
tiie ancient Jewish economy, into bumt-affermg*, rin- 
offering!, treepass-nfferingt, and jieaee-offeringt, all 0 
which arc described in this work under their respec 
five names. Those sacrifices which were public and 
belonged to the whole nation of Israel, were account 
ed most holy, while others of a more private na 
lure were regarded os less holy. The former were 
slain upon the north side of tiie altar; the latter up¬ 
on the east or south. The skins of tiie former be¬ 
longed to the priests, those of the latter to the offer 
era. See Blood, Offerings. 

SACRILEGE, a crime which consisted among the 
nncient heathens in stealing those things which were 
consecrated to the gods, or deposited in u sacred 
place. In the early Christian Church, however, 
sacrilege more properly consisted in diverting to a 
common use anything which had been devoted to the 
service of the church. Jerome says, “ To tube from 
a friend is theft; but to defraud the church ll sacri¬ 
lege." It was also accounted a sacrilegious act, in 
these ancient times, to rob graves or to defece.tho 
monuments of the dead. Such, accordingly, as had 
committed these crimes, were punished with death. 
The ease of the ancient Traditon was considered one 
of sacrilege, inasmuch as they delivered up their 
Bibles and holy utensils to the heathen Jo be burnt 
The Donatists were charged with this crime for pro¬ 
faning the sacraments, and churelws, and altars 
Whatever, in short, tended to desecrate scored ob¬ 
jects in any way, was accounted sacrilege, and pun- 
. iibed inrihfr early church with gnat severity. 

SACRISTAN, an officer who formerly had charge 
of the sac red ut ensUssad movea b le s of a church. 

■" SACRISTY, the plane inn Roman CathoBc Church 
wtutre the' sacred arsn^t ind tho consecrated infer 
Are kept. ■ - v 









EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE, 

C|p ffircnt Sacrifice, of % JUrmani an nnhatakbif b EUi. 


At the gate of the fortified camp, the Emperor or chief General officiate* at a temporary 
sltar, pouring wine from a metal patera on the flames. He stands in front of the pretorium 
or imperial tent, and is clothed in an ample sacrificial vest of white linen. On the other 
tide of the altar stands a boy with the vase of gold or silver containing wine or blood, and 
a young man who sounds the double flute. Behind are the legionaries with the standards. 
On the left are three priests,—the eldest slript and girt ready to slay the victims,—in his 
hand the ase to strike the animal down, and at hi* side a case with the dnUthrtm, or 
knife; his garment is also of white linen bordered with purple. The second priest holds 
a vase of lustral water to sprinkle the assistants; and the third a small basket of first 
ftuits and flowers. On the other side, another elderly priest hulds the bull by its gilded 
horns and brings it into position; across the bull's back is a dorsal cloth of various colours, 
with a border of purple and a fringe. Behind him follow the ram and the hog. these three 
forming the sacrifice called Suave Tauritia. The younger men conducting the inferior 
victims are called “ Victirnarii," their office being to take care of them, prepare them, and 
bind them. Behind run Tubiciid ,making a triumphal sound on the Him, a shrill instrument 
of brouaA curved upon itsolf, and on the tuba, a straight silver trumpet. 
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Safe*, lived nearly 900 year* before the dints- 
fee* and u supposed to lave been the founder of 
'(be. Met; or from the Hebrew word for Justice, u if 
the/ (done were just, end could justify themeelvee 
beta* Hod They ere alleged to have denied the 
Immortality of the aoul, and the existence of a future 
state. They deniod the resurrection of the dead, the 
existence of angels and of departed spirits. Their 
|U|ln was, that there is no Spirit but God only, that 
Itt the Case of man the present world is hie all,tint body 
tod soul perish together, and that, therefore, there is 
no future state of reward or punishment. In opposi 
Gun to the Pharisees, whose traditions they rejected, 
the Sadduiees taught tliat it was proper to keep 
to the letter oi the law, and that nothing was to be 
belli ved except what mu contained in the Penta 
euoh Bonn have maintained that they did not 
absolutely nyett the other pads of Scripture, but 
only that they piofened the Pentateuch to the rest 
if the Bible To ol>\ mte this idea, however, it is 
wunity of remat k, tliat when our blessed Lord 
opposes their doctrines, Ins arguments are drawn ex¬ 
clusively fiora the five books ot Moses. Another 
btandh of the heresy of the Sadilucees Mated to the 
doctrine of predestination, which they wholly cast 
"aside, tod asserted the absolute and unrestricted 
freedom Of man to choose either good or evil, with¬ 
out either grace to guide him to the one, or to re¬ 
train him from the other 

Tfap Sadduccii were the smallest in number of all 
the Jewish sects, but many of them were men ot 
tank and influence The* were bitterly opposed to 
the Pharisees, but as Ncander well remarks “ Di¬ 
rectly at varianoe a* were the two systems of Phan 
rneisjw and fiadduceeism, still they had something in 

a This was the onsjsided legal ^ principle 
both maintaiosd. And indeed by the Sad 
principle wwsehmd tod h«W after a man- 
more exclusively one-sided than by the other 
tae with thorn, all religious iftemst was con- 
(0 jps point; and tunes they misinterpreted or 
teadao^rerything else that belonged to the more • 
fapaped faith of the Old Testament. More- 
rim essential character of the law m ita spirit, 
is bed from ita national and temporal form,' 
ness and dignity, waa recognised by them 
Hum by the Pharisees. While the Phari- 
Hated the highest value to ritual sod ascetic 
«f ho tineas, spkb the Sedducsss as, perhaps, 
Mnlvso angr iemge—ap- 
{ eivfi Hebri passed for 
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the law, understood 
rim otriy thing fixed arid 
other things, they were hmfimd to 
tation." Josephus represents the BlfaffiMC* to hav¬ 
ing been mostly persons of wealth, wfatoe Wte&i affec¬ 
tions were placed on earthly things to ifct totto ne¬ 
glect of the things of eternity. The seat apptom to 
have perished m the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, for we find no mention of them after that 
event. Their opinions, however, were revived, to 
tome extent, long after by the faitAITfea (which Mi), 

SAGAN, the second priest of the Jews, who acted 
as deputy of the high priest, often officiating for bitt 
in (lie sacred set vie® of the temple, lie was tome- 
times called high priest, and was identical with (be 
rulei of the temple lu 2 Kings xxv, 18,2ephattieh 
is called the aecond priest, whom the Chaldee pare- 
phrasteaftC the Sagan Maimcnides observes, that 
all lha priest* were undei lus authority, and be oc¬ 
cupied the post of honour at the right hand of the 
high-priest. 

SAINT WORSHIP. The doctrine of the Ro¬ 
mish Church on this subject is routalned in the creed 
of Pope Pius IV , which affirms, “ Likewise that the 
sainta reigning together with Christ are to ba hon 
oured and invoeated, that they oflbr prayer* to God 
tor us, and that their relics are to be venerated ” The 
council of Trent also decrees as follows: "The holy 
council commands all bishops and othera, who hate 
the care and charge of teaching, that according to 
the practice of the Catholic and Apoatolic Church, 
received from the iirst beginning of the Christian re 
ligton, tite consent of venerable fathers, and the 
dec roes of holy»ounrils, rhey labour with diligent 
assiduity to instiiict the faithful concerning the in¬ 
vocation and mtircesiion of the saints, the honour 
due to idles, and the lawful use of images; teaching 
them, that the saints, who reign together with Christ, 
offer then pray rs to God for men , tliat it is a good 
and a useful tlnng suppbantly to invoke them, and to 
fleo to their prayers, help, and assistance; because 
of the benefits bestowed by God through his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only Redeemer 
and Saviour', and that those are men of impious sen- 
timents who deny that the saints, who enjoy eternal 
happiness in heaven, are to be invoked; or who affirm 
that they do not pray for men, or that to beiMch 
them to pray for us, is idolatry, or that it is con¬ 
trary to the Word of God, and closed to the hon¬ 
our of Jesus Cbnst, the one M< diator btHtoD God 
and mm; or that it is foolish to supplicate, verbally 
or mortally, those who feign in heaven." 

The practice of the invocation of saints appears 
» bate had its origin fat the extraordinary Venera. 
riwpridtettooBriyag«*jf(fiMsriaBitytoriiONWb« 
(Utsstodend tbrir five* ft* tto muse of Christ, Be- 
%kw* services were performed «£0i peculiar sane- 
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tlty at their grave*, and at length, In the age of 
Constantine, It had become customary to erect 
spleodid churches over their burial-place*, and even 
to enshrine Mine relic of a martyr in the building* 
erected to their honour. It i* atill regarded, indeed, 
a* eeeontially necessary to tlie consecration of a Ro¬ 
mish church, that relic* be deposited iu the altar. 
Glossier In forma us, that In the fourth and fifth cen- 
turioa Christians in Egypt showed their reverence 
fur departed saint* by embalming their bodies, and 
preserving them in their houses. They even weut 
so far as to dig np the bodies of saints from their 
gravos, and bury them in churches, especially under 
the altar. The idea now began to arise that pecu¬ 
liar efficacy was to be attached to the iuterceesion of 
martyrs and saints. Oi igen was the first who pub¬ 
licly inculcated suoh a notion; and so rapidly did it 
Mpread that in a short time men chose their patron 
saints, and dedicated churches to their worship. 
During the aiith century an incredible number of 
temples were erected in honour of the Mints, both in 
the eastern and the western provinces; and numer¬ 
ous festivals were instituted to keep up the remem¬ 
brance of these holy men. Thus the practice of 
invoking the saints, and imploring the benefit of 
their intercession, came to be established. 

According to a Romish authority of some note, 
“ no one should be venerated as a saint without the 
license of the l’ope; though during lit* lifetime lie 
may have wrought miracles.” And many writers 
maintain that the Pope cannot err in the cauonisa- 
tion or beatification of saints. The first canonisa¬ 
tion of which we have an authentic record is that of 
Ulrich, bishop of Augsburg, by John XV. iu a. n. 
955. It was not, however, till the twelfth century 
that the jwipes asserted their right to add new saints 
to the calendar. The kind of adoration or worship 
which is given to the saiuts is of the lowest kind, 
being that which among Romanists is termed dulia. 
It is thus described by Ferraris: '‘That it may be 
fully understood what worship or adoration is due 
to them, it is to be observed, that adoration is an 
ant by which any one submits himself to another, in 
the recognition of his excellence. This is the com¬ 
mon opinion. And this adoration or worship is civil 
or political, sacred or ruligtmt*. Adoration merely 
civil or political, is that which may be offered to 
kings and supreme princes on account of the excel¬ 
lence of their station, or the excellency of human 
power which they possess beyond others; as is men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, where some are said to have 
adored kings. 8b David, falling on his face, adored 
three times. {1 Sam. xx. 41.) ' All the assembly 
blessed the Lord God of their lathers, and bowed 
themselves, mud adored God, and then the 'king 
(l Chron. xxix. 20;) where, as you see, the same 
word adoration refer* to God end the king; although, 
to God the worship is lutrfa, to tbs king it i* only 
civil respect. Sawed or wigious ador*tion is that 
which is offered to any one on amount of sacred or 





supernatural exoeUenoe, as the 
rendered to God, the blessed Virgin Maty, 
the stdnta.” < . 

It was not until the doe* of the sixth century tfe* 4 ] 
the Invocation of saints became a part of thepfeyets 
of the charah. About that time Pope Gregory the 
Great appointed litanies to be used in chunjfhee, h* 
which saints were invoked by name. Fro m the 
eighth century saint-worship sw a recogriwd fea¬ 
ture of the worship of the Church of Rome, and at 
the present day it is impossible to peruse her au¬ 
thorised formularies without being struck with th* 
extent to whioh this practice is still carried, la the 
Canjiteor sin is "confessed not only to God, bat la 
angels and saints, in these words: " I confess to 
Almighty God, to blessed Mary, to blessed Michael 
the archangel, to blessed Jolm the Baptist, to the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, and to all the Saint*, 
that I have tinned exceedingly in thought, word, and 
deed.” Throughout every part of the authorized 
worship of the Church of Rome, saints are implored 
to intercede for the worshipper. This is more espe¬ 
cially the case in the ' Litany of the Saints,’ which 
is in constant use among Romanists, both in publio 
and private, and in which more than fifty saints are 
mentioned by name, who are entreated to pray for 
the petitioner. Sometimes Romanists address pray 
era to the saints, asking them by their own MffflF t* 
confer blessings. Thus, “ O holy Michael, Up?ssls* 
angel, defend us in battle that we perish nct^jtibt 
dreadful judgment.” In the same spirit tba *poe- 
tles are thus addressed on St. John’s day: "To 
judges of the ages and true lights of the world, a* 
implore with the prayer* of our hearts, hear the 
voice* of your suppliant*. Ye who by a word ,shut 
the temples of heaven and loose it* bars, Mppiend 
us who are guilty to be released from OUT sttts.” 
Every Romanist also, in his daily prayers, i» taught 
thus to address his guardian angel, “0 my good 
angel, whom God by his divine raorcy hath appointed 
to be my guardian, enlighten and protect m*; direct 
and govern'me this night. Amen.” la addKpou t* 
this, many of th* Mints an believed to haive-eejne 
particular province or Amotion assigned to thumb: 
regard to which they an often invoked. alt 
breviaries, accordingly, contained special oftaaa ad¬ 
dressed to these patron saints. But under whatever 
form, saint-worship meets with not tbs (hjghtfSt^ 
countenance from the Word of God. Bee Bc*n>h> 
CATtojt, Canonization. 

8AJTI8, a surname of Athena amohg th+pMlM» 
Greeks in Atgolis, 

SAIVAS, the general name given to theta among 
the Hindus who worship Skua, the destroyei, own 
of the gnemben of the T rimmUi . The only fen* 
under which this deity is ^worshipped by his votfeta 
is that of the Limga, which tbwadM* either is tefe* 
i&lttk 1ft tfarir Iko&iaL tut Aft ttft «M» at ft AitiMdl 
baa #■*#**• Mndta periedllM 
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SAKHA R, mi evil spirit mentioned in the Jew¬ 
ish Talmud an having taken possession of the throne 
of Solomon. 

SAKHI BHAVAS, s Hindu sect which worships 
RddhijU the personification of the Sakti of KrMna. 
They assume the female garb, and adopt not only the 
drew end ornaments, bnt the manners and occupa¬ 
tions of women. They are held in little estimation, 
and are very few in number; they occasionally lead 
a mendicant life, hut are rarely met with; it is said 
•that the only place where they are to be found in 
any number is .laypur; there are a few at Benares, 
and a few scattered throughout several pans of Ben¬ 
gal. 

SAKTAS, the worshippers ot the Sakti, the female 
principle, or the divine nature in action, which is 
petsonified under different forms, according as the 
worshippers incline towards the adoration of Viahnu 
or Shiva. The probable origin of thro sect or class 
of worshippers is thus explained by Professor II. H. 
Wilson: “ The worship of the female principle, as 
distinct from tha divinity, appears to have origi¬ 
nated in the literal interpretation of the metaphori¬ 
cal language of the Vedae, in which the will or pur¬ 
pose to create the universe, is represented as origi¬ 
nating from the Creator, and co-existent with him as 
his bride, and part of himself. Titus in the Rig Veda, 
ills said, 'That divine spirit breathed without affia- 
tion single, with her who is sustained within him; 
other than him nothing existed. First desire was 
formed in his mind, and that became the original 
productive seed, and the Rdma Veda, speaking of 
the divine cause of creation, says,' lie felt not de¬ 
light, being alone. He wished another, and in¬ 
stantly became such. He caused his ownaelf to fell 
in twain, and thus became husband and wife. He 
approached tier, and thus wore human beings pro¬ 
duced.' In these passages it is not unlikely that 
reference is made to the primitive tradition of the 
origin of mankind, but there is also a figurative re¬ 
presentation of the first indication of wish.ol will in 
the Supreme Being. Being devoid of all qualities 
whatever, he was slone, until he permitted the wish 
to be tsidtipHed, to be generated within himself. 
This wish being pot into action, it i/ said, became 
united with its parent, and then created beings were 
produced." 

SAKTI, the active volition or omnipotent energy 
of any one of the members of the Hindu Trimurtti. 
It may exist separately from the essence of Deity, 
and to such a case it is conceived to be invested with 
a species of personality, and to be capable of exert¬ 
ing an independent agency. When viewed as the 
canto of phenomena, or sensible appearances, it is 
caQed Mata (which see). The SUkti is ribnhipped 
Iff atttoy Hindus, being personated by a naked fe¬ 
male, to w hom meat and wise are offered. 

. SAK^lSfHJHJJJAikteligiotocereaamylncon- 
aaotfoa rftthtiw Satat, hr personified onrfgy of Deity 
among theBindus. The object of worship in this 

a. w ... 


oese should be a daacing-glri, n harlot, a washerwo¬ 
man, or barber’s wife, a female of the Smkaumical or 
Sudra tribe, a flower-girl, or a milk-maid. The cere¬ 
mony ia performed at midnight with a party of eight, 
nine, or eleven couple. Appropriate mantra* are to 
be used according to the description of the person 
selected for the Sakti, who is then to be worshipped 
according to the prescribed form; she is plaoed dia 
robed, but richly ornamented, on the left of a circle 
described for the purpose, with various mantras and 
gesticulations, and is to he rendered pure by the 
repetition of different formulas. Being finally sprink¬ 
led over with wine, the act being sanctified by the 
peculiar mantra, the Sakti it now purified, but if not 
previously initiated, she is further to be made an 
adept by the communication of the radical mantra, 
whispered thrice in her ear, when the object of the 
coromonv is complete. 

SAKYA-MUNI. See Charia-Moum, 

SALAC1A, the goddess of the sea among the an¬ 
cient Kotnans, and the spouse of Neptune. 

SALlt, priests of Mars among the ancient Ro 
mans. They were instituted by Nuria, and were 
guardians of the ancilia, or twelve sacred shields. 
They received the name of Salii, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, from the dance which they performed when in 
the month of March they carried the sacred shields 
through the streets of Rome. According to tradi¬ 
tion, one of these shields fell from heaven into the 
hands of Numa. At Rome the Salii had their tem¬ 
ple on the Palatine hill; there they exercised their 
sacred functions, and hence they were sumamed the 
Palatini. Originally the Salian college amounted to 
the same number as that of the sacred shields com¬ 
mitted to their care. 

SALSA (Mola). See Moi,a Hai.ba. 

SALT, a substance of great importance and utility. 
It was expressly appointed by God to be used in ail 
the sacrifices offered to hint. Tim* Lev. ii. 13, 
“ And every oblation of thy meat-offering shaft thou 
season with salt; neither shaft thou suffer tiie salt of 
the covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy 
meat-offering; with all thine offerings thou shall 
offer salt." Dr. Adam Clarke remarks upon this 
passage: “ Salt was the opposite to leaven, fur ft 
preserved from putrefaction and corruption, and sig¬ 
nified the purity and persevering fidelity that an 
necessary in the worship of God. Everything was 
seasoned with it, to signify the purity and perfec¬ 
tion that should be extended through every part of 
the divine service, and through the hearts and lives 
of God's worshippers. It was called ‘ the salt of the 
covenant of God,' because, as salt is incoituptible, 
so was tiie covenant and promise of Jehovah. Among 
the heafhens salt wu a common ingredient In aft 
their sacrificial offering*, and as ft was considered 
essential to tha comfort Mid preservation of Bill, and 
an emblem of the most perfect corporeal and mental 
endowments, so H was supposed to be one of the 
oast acceptable presents they eonld make unto their 
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respects with that which had been eatablialied by 
the Jews at Jerusalem. The enmity, accordingly, 
which exiated between the two uationa, now gathered 
strength every day, and in the time of our Lord, we 
are told that it had riaen to each a height, that the 
Jewa had no dealings with the Samaritans—a fact 
which accounts for the question which the Samari¬ 
tan woman addressed to our Lord, “ How is it tliat 
thou, being a Jew, askeat drink of me who am a 
woman of Samaria ?" 

* Even after the destruction of their temple the 
Samaritans still continued to worship on Mount 
Gcrisim, and to maintain that no other place was 
equally sacred, aa having been the spot on which 
altars were reared and sacrifices offered by Abraham 
and Jacob. They alleged also, that Gerisiru was 
the place of blessing referred to in Deui. xxvii., for 
while in the Hebrew Bible the altar was appointed 
to be set up, not on Gerizim, but on Mount Ebal, 
the word Ebal in the fourth verse reads Gerizim in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, and thus the whole case 
is altered, other passages in the Bible, which might 
seem to favour the Jews, being set at nought, on 
the simplo ground that the Samaritans believed in 
the genuineness and inspiration of no othor parts of 
the Sacred volume, except the live books of Moses. 

A small remnant of the Samaritans still exists in 
Shecliem. In November 1850 they amounted to 
only 63 males in all, 35 of whom were taxable men 
above 14 yean of age. They trace their lineage to 
Ephraim, second son of Joseph; and the relentless 
animosity which has for ages existed between the 
Samaritans and the Jews is at this day as strong as 
ever. Few communities have been exposed to more 
severe reverses of fortune, or have been called to 
endure so much in defence of their religion and 
their ancient customs. Their mode of worship re¬ 
sembles that of the Jews, with tho exception of 
the single circumstance, that the Samaritans put off 
the shoes before entering the synagogue. Ampng 
their vsluabie manuscripts is found a copy/usefully 
preserved of the Pentateuch, perliaps tiie oldest 
manuscript extant. They affirm it to have been 
written sixteen years after the death of Moses, upon 
parchment made from the skin of the first shdep 
offered in sacrifice by Joshua on Mount Geriaiiu. It 
is also affirmed, that it was written by Abiahua, the 
son of Phinebas. The Samaritans psofes# to be able 
to trace the paternal descent of their priest by mi 
unbroken line to Aaron, the first high-priest of the 
Jews. 

SAMBATION, a river mentioned in the Talmud, 
as Sowing during the fint six gays of every week, 
and drying tip on the Sabbath. The Babbis are not 
agreed as,to the situation of the river, eomt placing 
it on the bonier* of Ethiopia, «nd some in India. 

SAMiUS, a surname of Posaroo* (which see). 

SAMMAEL, a demon among the modern Jews, 
moat commonly styled the Angel of Death. The j 
rabbis allege, that the removal from the present Hie j 


of those who die in the lend of Israel is assigned tc 
Gabriel, whom they call an Angel of Mercy, while 
those who die in other countries are despatched by 
the hand of Sammael, the prince of demons. Several 
of the rabbis confidently assert, that the latter has 
no power over the Jews, and God himself ia repre¬ 
sented as saying to him, “The world ie in thy power 
except tills people. 1 Iiave given thee authority to 
root out the idolaters; but over this people I have 
given thee no power.” 

8AMOKRESTSCIIKNT8I (Russ, self baptioers), 
a sect of Russian Dissenters who Iwptise themselves, 
under tho impression that no other persons are suffi¬ 
ciently pure to perform the rite for thorn. 

8 A MOSATEN 1A NS, a sect which arose In the 
third century, deriving Its origin, as well aa its name, 
from Paul of Samosatn, a bislmp of Antioch in Syria. 
The system of doctrine taught by Paul and his fol¬ 
lowers, who were sometimes called PaulitmitU, was 
a species of Moiiarchianism, and approached very 
near to that of tho ArtevumiU *, giving special and 
almost exclusive promineoco to the human nature of 
Christ. The peculiar views of the Samosatenisns 
are thus sketched by Neander: “The Logos—ac¬ 
cording to Paul of Samosata—is In relation to God 
nothing other than reason in relatlou to man,—the 
Spirit in relation to God, nothing other than the 
spirit in relation to men. As lie controverted the 
doctrine of a personal laigos, so too he declared him¬ 
self opposed to the theory of an incarnation of the 
Logos, of an indwelling of its essence in human na¬ 
ture. He would only concede, that the divine rea¬ 
son or wisdom dwelt and operated in Christ after a 
higher manner than in any one else. To his modu 
of developing himself, as man, under the divine in¬ 
fluence, is to be attributed the fact that he outshono 
in Wisdom all other messengers of God that preceded 
him. For this reason—because he was, in a sense 
in which no othor prophet before him hsd been, an 
organ of tho diviue wisdom tliat revealed itself 
through him—he is to be styled the Hon of God. 
Thus Paul is said to have employed the expression, 

‘ Jesus Christ, who comes from here below,’ in or¬ 
der to indicate that the Logos did not enter into a 
human body, hut Christ, as man, was deemed wor¬ 
thy of being exalted to this peculiar union with God 
by means of sucli an illumiualion from the divine 
reason. And hence, indeed, Paul affirmed that the 
divine Logos came down and imparted his influence 
to Christ, mid then rose again to the Father. Al¬ 
though by this theory, Christ was regarded as a mere 
man, yet Paul, adopting the scriptural and church 
phraseology, seems to liave called him God in some 
improper sense, not exactly defined. In this case, 
however,^ie explained, that Christ was not God by 
his nature, but became so by progressive develop¬ 
ment If his language was strictly consistent with 
his system, he certainly referred the name, Sen of 
God, to Christ alone,—to the man especially distin¬ 
guished by God after the manner above described 
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wad hence he ever made it a prominent point, that 
Christ, as such, did not exist before hi* nativity; 
that when a being with God before ail time is as¬ 
cribed to him, this is to be understood aa relating 
only to an ideal existence in the divine reason, in 
the divine predetermination. Hence, wlten hia op¬ 
ponents, judging rather from the connection of ideas 
in their own mind than in his, accused him of sup¬ 
posing two Sons of God, he could confidently affirm, 
on the contrary, that ho knew of but one Son of 
God. It may bo, however, that, where it was for 
his interest to accommodate himself to the termino¬ 
logy of the church, he too spoke of a generation of 
tiie Logos in hi* own sense, understanding by this 
nothing else than the procession of the Logos to a 
certain outward activity,—the beginning of its crea¬ 
tive agency." Various unsuccessful attempts were 
made to convict Paul of Samosata of holding erro- 
iioous doctrines, hut at length, at a council held in 
A. D. 269, his opinions were condemned, he himself 
deposed, and his office conferred upon another. 
Buing supported, however, by a large party of fol¬ 
lowers, and, besides, patronized by Queen Zenobia, 
Paul, oven though formally deposed, continued to 
keep possession of his bishopric until A. n. 272, 
when the matter having been referred by the Em¬ 
peror Aurolian to the bishop of Borne, he was com¬ 
pelled to resign. 

SAMPSEANS, a name givon to the ElcesAites 
( which see). 

BAN AK ADI SAMPRADAYIS, one of the Vnuh- 
nova sects among tlm Hindus. They worship Krish¬ 
na and Rtuiha conjointly, and are distinguished from 
other sects by a circular black mark in tlm centre of 
the ordinary double streak of white earth; and also 
by the use of the necklace and rosary of the stem of 
tho Tnlanti. Tlm members of this sect arc scattered 
throughout tho whole of Upper India. They are 
very numerous about Mathura, and they are also 
among tlm most numerous of the Vaishuava sects in 
Bengal. 

SAN BENITO, the garment worn by the victims 
at the Inquisition on the occasion of the Auto da 
Fd with devils and flames painted on it. Those who 
were to be burnt alive had the flames pointing up¬ 
ward, white those who had escaped this horrible fate 
had them poiuting downward. 

SANCTUAKY. See Tabernacle, Temple. 

SANCUS, an ancient Roman divinity said to have 
been identical with Diut Fidius, and to have pre¬ 
sided over oaths, particularly marriage oaths. He 
had a temple af Rome on the Quirinal Mount. 

SANDEMANIANS. In the article Glassites 
(which see), it lias already been mentioned, that Mr. 
Robert Saodeman, a native of Perth, was led to em¬ 
brace the opinions of Mr. Glas, which he so seal- 
ously diffused both in England and America, that at 
length the name of the founder was lost in that of 
the zealous advocate, and the sect came to be known, 
south of tlm Tweed, exclusively by the appellation 


of Sandmanians. The writings of Mr. Sandemaa 
ultimately obtained a more extensive circulation titan 
those of Mr. Glas, and though, from the year 1756, 
he openly avowed hia adherence to Glass!t« opinions, 
it was not until he removed to London in 1760, that 
the sect became known in England. Having gra¬ 
dually gathered round him a congregation in the 
English metropolis, he laboured among them with 
indefatigable earnestness, but in 1764 1m sailed for 
America, where, after enduring much opposition and 
many trials, he was cut oil in 1771 in the prime ot 
life, at Denbnry in Massachusetts. The inscription 
on liis tomb-stone refers to his peculiar views on the 
nature of justifying faith: “ Here lies, until the re¬ 
surrection, the body of Robert Sandeman, who, in 
the face of continual opposition from all sorts of 
men, long and boldly contended for the ancient faith; 
that tlm bare death of Jesus Christ, without a deed 
or thought on the part of man, is snlficient to pre 
sent the chief of sinners spotless before God." 

Soon after Mr. Saudeman had embraced Glassite 
opinions, lie published ‘ Letters on Therou and As- 
pasio,’ under the signature of Palmmon. This work 
excited considerable sensation in England, and gave 
rise to what is familiarly known by tlm name of the 
Sandemanian controversy. The peculiar doctrines 
maintained in tlm 1 Letters,' are thus described by 
the author himself: "The motto of tho title-page of 
this work is, ‘ One thing is needfulwhich be calls 
the solo requisite to justification, or acceptance with 
God. By the sole requisite, he understands tlm 
work finished by Christ in his death, proved by his 
resurrection to ho all-sufficient to justify the guilty; 
that the whole benefit of this event is conveyed to 
men, only by the apoetolic report concerning it; 
that every one who understands this report to be 
true, or is persuaded that the event actually happen¬ 
ed, as testified by the apostles, is justified, and finds 
relief to his guilty conscience; that he is relieved, 
not by finding any fiivourable symptom about his 
own heart, but by finding tbeir report to be true, 
that the event itself, which ie reported, becomes his 
relief so soon as it stands true in his mind, and ac¬ 
cordingly becomes his faith; that all the Divine 
power which operates on the minds of men, either to 
give the first relief to their consciences, or to in¬ 
fluence them in every part of their obedience to the 
gospel, is persuasive power, or the forcible convic¬ 
tion of truth: 

11 That all men are equally fit for justification, or 
equally destitute of any plea for acceptance with 
God; that those called the stricter sort cannot, by 
their utmost assiduity in devotion, contribute any 
more to this end than the most notorious felons ready 
to sqiffer/or their Crimea ; that in this respect, no 
one of mankind ha* thq least room to glory over an¬ 
other ; that man’s impoteney to do what is pi— 
to God, lies in the aversion of his wOl; and that ail 
men are as able to please God as they are willing: 

"That tbe supernatural beta recorded in the writ 
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' mg* of the apostles, open to view e Author disco¬ 
very of the Divine character than can be teamed 
from any thing observable in the counts of nature; 
that In the work finished by Christ on the cross, this 
new discovery of the Divine character was made; 
that thence it appeared that God might be just in 
iuetifying the ungodly, or those who have nothing 
about them but what fits them for condemnation; 
that tliis is proved and demonstrated, with evidence 
sufficient to counterbalance all objections, by the 
* resurrection of Christ from the dead; that every one 
who is persuaded of the fact of Christ's resurrection, 
as circumstanced in the gospel history, even when he 
finds uothing about himself in the way of wish, desire, 
or otherwise, but what renders him obnoxious to the 
Divine displeasure, knows how God may be just in 
justifying him, aud receiving him into favour pre¬ 
sently as he stands; so finds relief from the disquiet¬ 
ing fear for which no remedy can be found by any 
argument drawn from any appearance of God in the 
course of nature: 

“ That tiie great mistake of popular preachers, or 
the chief leaders in devotion, lies in this, llmt they 
cannot understand how God can appear to an un¬ 
righteous person just in justifying him as he pre¬ 
sently stands, without feeling some motion or ten¬ 
dency in his will towards a change to the better; 
whether this motion be called some faint desire to 
close with Christ, to trust in him, to put forth an act 
of faith, or by any other name: 

“ That, in effect, they make their acts of faith to 
stand not only for the ground of acceptance with 
God, but also for the evidence and proof of one's be¬ 
ing in favour with God; that accordingly they show 
their disaffection not only to the justifying work of 
Christ, but also to the works of seif-denied obedience, 
wherein his people are called to bo conformed to 
him, as a proof of their being his disciples indeed ; 
that the appropriation contended for in the popular 
doctrines is disagreeable to the Scripture, and pro- 
i i ductive of the worst consequences; that no man can 
\ warrantably be assured that he is a Christian, a be¬ 
liever in Christ, or an object of the peculiar favour of 
God, in any other way than by being assured, on 
good grounds, that hit practice in obedience to, the 
peculiar precepts of Christisnity is influenced by the 
love of that same truth wliich influenced the lives of 
the apostles.” 

Tlte main position of this system evidently is, that 
justifying faith is nothing more then a simple assent 
of the understanding to the Divine testimony—a 
doctrine which was ably combated by Mr. Andrew 
Fuller. It is an undoubted troth that faith in itself, 
without reference to its object, but viewed simply as 
• fundamental principle of the human migd, may be 
regarded as a purely intellectual met. But when we 
apeak of the Audi which justifies, we dare not se- 
tha act of frith from tbs object of fidth. It is 
Am object which lend* all it* fixes and effi- 
riaoey to the act of faith, and hence we find the 


Scriptures dealaring concerning Justifying faith what 
cannot be affirmed in regard to any merely intellec¬ 
tual act, that “ it works by love," " purifies the 
heart," and “ overcomes the world,” It is, in short, 
a thoroughly practical principle influencing the whole 
heart and life of man, thus sanctifying while it saves. 

Alter the dojwuiure of Mr. Ssndeman fix America 
his congregation in London received considerable 
accession to its numbers under the ministry of his 
successor, the Rev. S. Pike, who eiyoyed much po¬ 
pularity ss a preacher. Congregations holding the 
same principles wore afterwards formed in different 
parts of England, as well as in America. Like the 
Gleashes in Scotland they partake of the Lord’s 
Supper every Lord's day, observe love-feasts, mu¬ 
tual exhortation, washing each other's feet, the use 
of the lot and otiicr practices, wliich they believe to 
have keen followed by the primitive Christiana. 
The numbers of this sect have considerably dimin¬ 
ished in course of time, so that at the but census, 
in 1851, only six congregations were reported as be¬ 
longing to the I indy, and these liavlug each of them 
a very small attendance. 

SANG A, a name given to the sacred pilgrimage of 
I a. ie (which see), practised among the Japanese. 

SANG Alii US, a river-god among the ancient 
Greeks, the /ton of Oceanns end Tethya. 

SANUIIA, an assembly or chapter of Budhist 
priests. 

SANHEDRIM, the supreme council, or court of 
justice among the ancient Jews. There ia no satis¬ 
factory evidence that this council existed before the 
time of the Maccabees. Some, no doubt, have en¬ 
deavoured to trace its origin to the seventy eiders of 
Israel who were chosen by Divino appointment to 
assist Moses in judging the people in the wilderness. 
It is highly probable, however, that this latter coun¬ 
cil was a merely temporary institution, as we find no 
trace of such a council during the whole period which 
nlapsed from the death of Moses to the Captivity. 
But the Sanhedrim, when instituted in the time of 
the Maccabees, may possitdy have been formed after 
the model of the ancient institution. 

This Jewish court of judicature consisted of seven¬ 
ty or seventy-two members selected from the chief 
priests, the elders, and the scribe*. It was presided 
over by the high-priest. When met in council, ail 
the members were seated so as to form a semicircle, 
with die president in the centre, having on his right 
the vice-president, aud on his left the second vice- 
president. The meetings were held generally in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the temple, or as some 
allege, in tho temple itself. At the pretended trial 
of our Lord, however, they assembled io die palace 
of die high-priest. The authority of the Han hiir tm 
appears to have been very extensive, reaching to 
affiurs both of a secular and sacred character. When 
Judea became subject to the Romans, the court 
was prohibited from inflicting capital punishment, 
and the execution of such a sentence placed wholly 
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which their bodies in compounded. These element* 
an three, purity or goodness, which approximates 
man to tlia superhuman; imperfection or pain, which 
renders man barely human; and indifference or 
darkness, which degrades him to the level of the 
brutea. Transmigration, or the emigration of the 
soul through various forms of bodily organisation, 
forms an essential doctrine of this philosophy; and 
Kapils, to show its consistency with the sluggish in¬ 
activity of the bouI, maintained that every soul is 
* invested originally with a certain species of bodily 
framework, which it never [tails with until the hour 
of its ultimate emancipation from the bonds of na¬ 
ture. 

At a period long subsequent to the rise of the 
Sditkhya of Kapils, which, as we have seen, was 
fundamentally atheistic, another school was formod 
under the name of the “ Theistic Siitkhya," which 
originated with Patanjali, who is alleged to have 
lived in the second century before Christ. Of this 
system, which some have traced to a period even 
posterior to the introduction of Christianity, the doc¬ 
trine of an Iswara or lord, forms a prominent part, 
so that this school recognises God as the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Judge of men. It teaches Yoga, 
or concentration of mind, to be the means of dis¬ 
pelling ignorance. The Hdukhya system iias few, 
if any, adherents in India at the present day. 

SANTA CASA. See Lobetto (Holy House 

AT). 

SANTO VOLTO. See Handkerchief (Holy). 

8ANTON8. SeeAnDALS. 

SANYASI, a Hindu ascetic of the most extreme 
kind who assumes a state of silence, and gives up 
the use of fire, eats little, and asks but once in the 
day for food. “At the time,” says the code of 
Manu, “ when the smoke of kitchen fires has ceased, 
when the pestle lies motionless, when the bunting 
charcoal is extinguished, when people have eaten, 
and when dishes are removed, let the Sauyasi beg 
for food." lie feeds upon root* and fruits.v Ih or¬ 
der to fit him for immortality, he endeavours to 
reach a state of indifference and entire freedom from 
passion and emotion of every kind. He must never 
walk without keeping his eyes upon the ground for 
the sake of preserving minute animals; and for fear 
of destroying insects, he must not drink water until 
it has been strained. The only occupation suitable 
to his situation is meditation. 

SARAHA1TES, a vagrant class of monks among 
the Egyptians in the fourth century, who wandered 
about from plane to place, earning a subsistence by 
pretended miracles, trading in relics, and other 
modes at imposition. 

SARAS WATI, the consort of Braimam nqpg the 
Hindus. She Ja usually |cpr t > s nt ed riding on a 
peacock. 

SARONIS, a surname at A r te m i*, und er which a 
festival web celebrated annually In bar honour at 


SARPEDONIA, a surname of Artamu, derived 
from Sarpedon in Cilicia, where ahe had a temple 
and an oracle. 

8 ARPKDONI US, a surname otApoUo in Cilicia 

SATAN, a Hebrew word signifying an adver¬ 
sary, and applied to the devil, aa being the enemy ol 
mankind. See Anoei.8 (Evil). 

SATANAEL, a being whom the BooOHXLKS 
(which see) of the twelfth century regarded aa the 
fim-bom son of the Supreme God, who ttt at the 
right hand of God, armed with divine power, and 
holding the second place after him. To each of the 
higher spirits they believed that God had committed 
a particular administration, while Satanael was placed 
over alias his universal vicegerent; but having apos¬ 
tatised, he persuaded his companion* in apoataey to 
create a new heaven and a new earth, which should 
be an empire independent of the supreme God. He 
ruled in the world which he had created, bringing 
many thousands to ruin by his seductive wiles. Ilut 
the good God resolved to rescue men from the do¬ 
minion of Satanael, and to deprive him of power. 
This was accomplished by the Logo*, who became 
incarnate, or rather took an ethoreal body, which re¬ 
sembled an earthly body only in its outward appear- 
mice. Satanael was deprived by Christ of his divina 
power, and obliged to give up the name of El and re' 
main nothing but Satan. This doctrine of Satanael, 
as taught by tho Bogomile*, has a marked resem¬ 
blance to that of the Kuchiteb (which see). 

SATAN1ANS. See Mkssauans. 

8AT1. See Suttee. 

SATISFACTION, a doctrine peculiar to (ha 
Church of Koine, according to which ahe asserts, that 
when the eternal punishment of sin is remitted, the 
penitent must satisfy the justice of God aa far as the 
temporal punishment is concerned, either by doing 
voluntary or compulsory acts of penance, by obtain¬ 
ing indulgences, or undergoing the penalty in pur¬ 
gatory. It forms one of the most important part* of 
the Romish sacrament of Penance (which see). 

SATNA'MIS, a Hindu sect who profess to adore 
the true name alone, the one God, the cause and 
Creator of all things. They borrow their notious of 
creation from the Vedanti philosophy. Worldly ex¬ 
istence is with them illusion, or the work of Mdyd. 
They recognise the whole of the Hindu gods, and 
although they profess to worship but one God, tiiey 
pay reverence to what they consider manifestations 
of his nature visible in the A vat (In, particularly 
JMrna and Krishna. They use distinctive marks, 
and wear a double string of silk (found round the 
right wrist. They do not uniformly employ frontal 
lines, but some make a perpendicular strode with 
ashes o t a burnt-offering made to Hanuman. Their 
moral system approaches to that of the Hindu Qui- 
etiats, or Grecian Stoics, consisting chiefly of a spirit 
of rigid indifference to the world, its pleasures and 
pains, advantages and disadvantages, a strict adher¬ 
ence to all ordinary, social, and religious duties, coin 
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Dined with the culm hope of final absorption into the 
one Spirit which pervades ali tilings. 

SATURN, the most ancient of the Roman divi¬ 
nities and the fattier of the gods. He is said to have 
introduced agriculture into Italy, as well as all the 
Irts of civilised life. A temple was erected in hon¬ 
our of this deity at the foot of the Capitoline lull, and 
in it was deposited the public treasury, along with 
various public laws. This deity corresponded to 
the Greek Chrono*. Sat uni is said to have devoured 
his sons as soon as they were born, until iiis wife, 
having brought forth twins, namely Jupiter and Juno, 
gave her husband a stone to devour instead of Ju¬ 
piter, whom she sent to be nursed on Mount Ida, by 
the priestesses of Cybele. Human sacrifices were 
first offered to Saturn, because he was supposed to 
delight in human blood. The golden age of the 
poets is usually ascribed to the reign of Saturn when 
justice and innocence reigned throughout the earth, 
and the soil produced wliat was necessary for the 
subsistence and enjoyment of mankind. 

SATURNALIA, one of the ancient Roman festi¬ 
vals. it was celebrated in honour of Saturn towards 
the end of December, and was regarded as a kind of 
prul nutted holiday, when ail public business was sus¬ 
pended, children were let loose from school, and the 
courts of law were shut. It was kept os a season of 
universal rejoicing, feasting, and mirth, when the peo¬ 
ple crowded the public streets, shouting with loud 
voices to Saturnalia. All distinctions of rauk wore 
lost sight of, and the various classes of society 
mingled together without ceremony or restraint. The 
most conflicting opinions have been entertained as to 
the period at which tiie Saturnalia were first insti¬ 
tuted. In the time of the Homan republic tho four¬ 
teenth day before the Kalends of January was dedi¬ 
cated to tiie religious ceremonies connected with this 
festival. The Emperor Augustus set apart three 
entire days for tiie purpose, being the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th of December, lit course of time a fourth, 
and even a fifth, day woe added to tho festival. 

SATURNIA, a surname of Juno and Vesta. 

SATURN IANS, a Gnostic sect which arose in 
the second century, deriving its origin from an ob¬ 
scure individual named Saturnimis, a native of An¬ 
tioch, who lived in tiie time of the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian. The doctrines of this sect bore a consi¬ 
derable resemblance to those of the Basilideans 
(which see); and to Irentru* and Epiphanius we are 
iudebted for any information we possees upon the 
subject. From these sources of information Nean- 
der gives the following sketch of the opinions of the 
Saturnian*: “ At the lowest stage of the emanation 
world, on the boundaries between the kingdom of 
light and the kingdom of darkness, or of tlfe ffyU, 
stand the eeven lowest angels, apirits of the state. 
These combine together to win away feom the king¬ 
dom of darkness, a territory on which to erect an 
independent empire of their own. Thus sprang into, 
being this earthly world, and through its different 


I regions these apirits of the etara dispersed them 
selves. At their head stands the God of the Jews 
They are engaged in an inceaetnt war with the king¬ 
dom of darkness, and with Satan ita prince, who will 
not suffer their kingdom to grow at the expense of 
his own, and constantly seeks to destroy what they 
strive to build up. A feeble ray only gleams down 
to them from the higher kingdom of light. The ap¬ 
pearance of this light from above fills them with a 
longing for it. They would Mize it for themselves, 
but cannot. Wheuever they would grasp it, it re-* 
tires from them. Hence they enter into a combina¬ 
tion to charm this ray of the higher light, and to fix 
it in their own kingdom, by means of an image 
fashioned after the shape of light floating above 
them. But the form made by the angels cannot 
raise itself towards heaven, cannot stand erect. It 
is a bodily mass without a soul. At length the su 
preme Father looks down with pity from the king¬ 
dom of light on the feeble being man, who lias been 
created, however, in his own image. He infusea in¬ 
to him a spark of his own divine life. Man now, for 
the first time, becomes possessed of a sou), and can 
raise himself erect towards heaven. The godlike 
gorm is destined to unfold itself, in those human 
natures where it has been implanted, to distinct per¬ 
sonality, and to return after a determinate period to 
its original source. The men who, carrying within 
them these divine seeds, are appointed to reveal the 
supreme God on earth, stand opposed to those who, 
possessing nothing but the hylic principle, arc instru¬ 
ments of the kingdom of darkness. Now to destroy 
this empire of the planetary spirits of tiie God of the 
Jews, which would set up itself as an independent 
kingdom, as well as to destroy the empire of dark¬ 
ness, and save those mon who, through the divina 
seed of life, have become partakers of bis own na¬ 
ture, the supreme God sent down hit iEon Nut. 
But since the latter could not enter into any union 
with the planetary umpire, or the material world, he 
appeared under the disguise and semblance merely of 
a sensible form.” Beausobre remarks that Clement 
of Alexandria makes no mention of Sat urn in us, and 
hence he concludes that the sect must have been of 
little importance, and its adherents few in number, 

SATYRS, a name given in ancient Greek mytho¬ 
logy to a class of beings connected with the wor¬ 
ship of Dionysus^ who are said to have resembled 
goats or rams, and to have been noted for love of 
wine and sensual pleasures They inhabited chiefly 
woods and forests. 

SAURAS, a Hindu sect who worship only Sury- 
apad, or the sun-god. They ere few in number, and 
scarcely differ from the rest of the Hindu in their 
general observances. Their mark hi the forehead is 
made in a particular manner with red sandal-wood, 
end their necklace is of crystal. They eat one meal 
without salt every Sunday, and on every occasion of 
the tun's entraaoe into a sign of the zodiac; and they 
cannot sat until they have beheld the sun. 
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SAVIQNI (Order or), an order of religious oon- 
oeoted with the Romish Church, founded in tlie 
twelfth century by Vitalis de Moruin, a disciple of 
the famous Robert of Arbriscelle, who instituted 
tin order of Fontevreud. Tlie order of Savigui, 
after continuing for a time, became merged in tliat 
of CISTERCIANS (which see). 

SAVIOUR, St. (Obdeb or), a name applied to 
the order of St. Bridget, because it was pretended 
that our Saviour personally dictated to the holy 
•foundress the rules and constitutions of the order. 
See Bridget, St. (Order or). 

SAVIOUR (The). See Jesus. 

SAVOY CONFESSION (The), a Confession of 
Faith drawn up at a conference or synod of Inde¬ 
pendent or Congregationalist churches ludd in ltififl 
at the Savoy in the Strand, London. See Congre- 
(JATIONALI8TS. 

SC A LA SANTA (Itai. holy staircase). This ce¬ 
lebrated staircase is contained within a little chapel 
near the church of St. John Latoran at Rome. It 
consista of twenty-eight white marble steps, and it is 
alleged by Romanists that this is the holy staircase 
which Christ several times ascended and descended 
when he appeared before Pilate, and that it was car¬ 
ried by angels from Jerusalem to Rome. Multi¬ 
tudes of pilgrims at certain periods crawl up the steps 
of the Soala Santa on their knees, with rosaries in 
their hands, and kissing each step as they ascend. 
On reaching ilia top the pilgrim must repeat a short 
prayer. The performance of this ceremony is re¬ 
garded as peculiarly meritorious, and entitling the 
devout pilgrim to a plenary indulgence. It was a 
memorable day in the history of Martin Luther 
when he ascended the holy stain. “ While going 
through his meritorious work," says Dr. Merle 
D'Aubignd, 11 he thought he heard a voice like thun¬ 
der speaking from the depths of his heart, ‘ The jnst 
shall live by faith/ These words resounded in¬ 
stantaneously and powerfully within him. He start- 
' ed up in terror on the steps up which he. had been 
emwling: lie was horrified at himself; and struck 
with shame for tlie degradation to which superstition 
had reduced him, he fled from the scene of his folly.” 
From that hour Luther threw off tile shackle* of 
Romish bondage, and walked forth a free man. The 
ascent of the Soala Santa, in fact, formed a turning 
point in the life of the great reformer. 

SCANDINAVIANS (Reuoioh or the An- 
went). The early religion of the inhabitant* of the 
North of Europe b involved in considerable obscu¬ 
rity. From the most remote ages a system of poly¬ 
theism append to have prevailed, but it is a disputed 
question among the learned, whether Odin or Thor 
ooeupied a higher place in the Scandinavian pan- 
theos. The moat general opiokA, however, b, that 
in the mormrecent or historical times til tiie north¬ 
ern tribes looked upon Odin as the briber of the 
gods; and, amonhngly, he invariably occupies this 
position is the Bidas. But even with this sdrois- 

tt. 


j siou it b doubtful whether Odin was not viewed 
| rattier as a principal mundane divinity thau the 
i absolutely supreme and supermundane deity. On 
i this subject Mr. Blackwell remarks, in his 'Critical 
| Examination of tlie Loading Doctrines of the Scan¬ 
dinavian System: * “ We should be inclined to con¬ 
jecture that the Scandinavian eoamogonbte limy have 
regarded Odin as a real mundane deity. The prob¬ 
lem which they had to solve, was the origin of the 
universe. 'They might have had recourse to the 
more pleasing, and at the same time far more mtionti 
system that presupposes a Supreme Essence—a 
spirit moving u|x>ii the face of the waters—whereas 
the one they adopted only recognises matter which 
becomes at length sufficiently organised to produce 
Odin, Vili, and Ve. They may possibly have ap¬ 
plied those names to designate three modes of action 
of one deity,—Odin, or All-Father; but whet or 
they regarded kirn at a corporeal being, or at the 
rtninui muiuii —tho intelligent and co-ordinate prin¬ 
ciple of the universe—we think they ascribed to this 
being or this intelligence, the further work of crea¬ 
tion typified by the slaughter of Ymir, and the forma¬ 
tion of tho earth and the heavens from his hotly, aa it 
lay extended in Uiimunga-gap." 

The original seat which Odin occupied as the head 
of a branch of the Teutonic people, was tlie country 
situated in the plains of Upper Asia, between tlie 
Block Sea and the Caspian Sea. From this quarter 
lie is alleged to have immigrated into Europe in the 
century immediately preceding tlie birth of Christ. 
Having settled in tho northern nations, (him took 
his place at the head of the Norse pantheon, or the 
A 'aW race, as they were called, accompanied by his 
queen Friyga, who corresponded to JJortha, or the 
earth-goddess of the Hermans. The most powerftd 
of the sons of Odin wss Thar, the god of thunder 
white Baldur was the mildest, the wisest, and the 
most eloquent, whose character as the good god 
formed a strikiug contrast to that of Loll, the Babin 
of the Scandinavians. Njtird corresponds to the 
Neptune of the Romans, ruling over the winds and 
the sea, being specially worshipped by fishermen. 
By Skadi, the Minerva of the Norse pantheon, thb 
deity had two children, Frey and Frcyja, who were 
celebrated far their power and beauty, and whom the 
learned Icelander, Finn Magnusen, regards as tlie 
personifications of the sun and moon. Tlie god of 
pot try and eloquence was hnigi, whose consort was 
Idtma, the guardian of tlie golden apples, which re¬ 
stored the gods to immortal youth, 'fits warder of 
the gods was HetmdaU, whose residence was situated 
on the confine* of heaven at the termination of Hi- 
/rdH, the rainbow-bridge. 

'The Junes Edda enumerates twelve gods, and a* 
many goddesses, who wen worshipped by tits an¬ 
cient Scandinavians, and til of whom were subject to 
Odin. Tlie paradise of the celestial deities waa call¬ 
ed Valhalla, where they held their court under a 
vast ash-tree, named YaopeAtiiA, (which see). 










#02 SCANDINAVIANS (ItELioiOK or tub)— SCAPE-GOAT. I 

The cosmogony of the Scandinavians he* been al- augury, and divination of all kind*, prevailed among 
ready described unitor the article On cation (which 'the Northern nation* a» much as among the an- 
ttee). They believed in the immortality of the soul, cient Homans. Down to the ninth century such 
and in a future state either of happiness or misery, superstitious practices were regarded by the Scsn- 
tliere being two different abodes for the good, and as dinavians as an essential part of their religion, which 
many for the wicked. The first of these was Valhal- they were bound most reverentially and scrupulously 
la, the palace of Odin, and the abode, until the end to observe. 

of tlio world, of heroes who had died on the field of SCAPE-GOAT. On the Great Day of Atone- 
battle; while the second was Oimli, where the just meut among the Jews in Old Testament timea, two 
were to enjoy delight* for ever. Of the two places goats were selected by the elders of the people as a 
of punishment, the first was Niflheim, which was sin-offering, the one of which was to be slain, and 
only to continue till the renovation of the world; the other banished into the wilderness. The goats 
and tho second was Naatrimil, the shore of the dead, having been presented before the high-priest in the 
where the misery was believed to be of eternal dura* inner court of the house of the Lord, an urn con- 
tj on> tabling two lots was brought and placed in the 

Among the religious ceremonies of the Seandiiuu middle between them. On the one of these lots was 
vians sacrifices seem to have occupied a conspicuous written the inscription, “ for the Lord," and on tho 
place. Accordingly, at this day numerous altars other, “ for the Scape-goat." The priest having 
are found in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. These shaken the uni, put both his hands into it, and with 
generally consist of circles of upright Htoncs nur- his right hand took out one lot and with his left the 
mounted by a great flat stone, which is supposed to other. The Jews allege that till the death of Simon 
havobuoti the table of the altar. It may he remarked, the Just the high priest, always drew out with his 
however, that some antiquarian writers imagine these right hand the lot for the Lord and with his left the 
circles of stones to have been Thmgnteadt, that is, lot for the Scapc-goat, but afterwards no such uniform 
tho place* where the Thing*, or legislative and judi- praetieo was observed. When the lots were drawn, 
dial assemblies, were held, and where the kings were the high-priest bound upon tho bend of tho Scape- 
also elected. In process of time tho Scandinavians goat a fillet or long piece of scarlet, which was ex- 
licgan to rear temples for the worship of their gods, pected to change its colour, becoming white in token 
The most magnificent of these sacred buildings was of flic divine favour in the remission of the sins of 
the temple at Upsal in Sweden, which glittered on the people. This expectation was founded upon tho 
all sides with gold, and was consecrated to the wor- Divine promise in Isaiah i. 18, "Come now, and tot 
ship of the three superior deities, Odin , Thor, and us reason together, saitli tho Lord: Though your 
Frey, sins lie as scarlet, they shall he a* white as snow; 

The Scandinavians anciently observed three great though they bo red like crimson, they shall l>e aa 
religious festivals annually. Tho first was celebrated wool.” 

at the winter solstice, which was with them the com- After the sacrifice of the one goat which was ded- 
moncement of the year; and this feast, which received icated to the Lord, tho Azuzd or Scapc-goat wa* 
the name of Jut, was observed in honour of Fretj or brought to the high-priest. The ceremony which 
the Sun, in order to obtain a propitious year and followed is thus described by Mr. Lewis in his 
fruitful seasons. The second festival was instituted ‘Origines IlebrtBso:' “The high-priest was first 
in houourof Qua, or tho earth, and took place at the to lay his hand upon the head of the beast, and then 
first quarter of the second moon of tho year. The he made this solemn confession : 1 Ah! Lord, thy 
third festival, which was celebrated in the beginning people, the house of Israel, have sinned, and done 
of the spring, was held in honour of Odin, with the perversely, and transgressed before thee; 1 beseech 
view of invoking his aid in warlike expeditions. thee now, 0 Iiord, expiate the sins, perversities, and 

In the earliest times the altars of the gods were transgressions which the house of Israel, thy people, 
loaded with simple offering* of the fruit* of the ground, have sinned, done perversely, and transgressed before 
but afterwards animals, aud even human beings, were thee: as it is written in the law of Moses thy servant; 
sacrificed to appease the wrath of their gods. In For on this day he will expiate for you, to purge 
every ninth month the Scandinavians sacrificed, for you from all your sins, that you may be clean before 
nine successive days, nine living victims, whether Jehovah.' Which last word Jehovah, as soon as 
men or animals! (See Human Sacrifices.) In a all the priests and the people that were in the court 
grove near the temple of Upsal, which was called heard pronounced by the high-priest, they bowed, 
Odin’s grove, and was accounted peculiarly sacred, and fell down fiat upon their faces, and worshipped, 
human victims were sacrificed in great ihimbers. saying, Blessed be the name of his glorious kingdom 
The same kinds of sacrifices were offered in Den- for ever and ever. 1 Thgs the high-priest, by impo- 
mark, Norway, and Iceland. One special design sition of hands, and con f e s s ing the sins qf the people 
of these inhuman barbarities was to predict future over the goat, with prayer to God to remit them, 
events by the inspection of the entrails of human charged them upon the goat, and the punishment or 
victims mul by the effusion of the blood. Oracles, them was transferred from the people. 
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“A* non ms the confession was made, the goat was 
suit away into the wilderness by a person prepared 
before-hand; but he was seldom an Israelite. It is 
not certainly known what wilderness this was; but 
the Hebrews call it the wilderness of Tsuk, which, 
they eay, was ten miles from Jerusalem, and that at 
the end of each mile there was a booth erected, 
where men stood ready witli meat and drink, which 
they offered to him that went witli the goat, lost he 
should faint by the way. The nobles of Jerusalem, 
■they add, accompanied hint the first mile, further 
tban which they might not go, because this day was 
a Sabbath. After which, they that were in the first 
booth went with him to the next, and they that were 
there to the third, and so forward to the last, that 
they might be sure to liave this great work done, of 
carrying their sins quite away from them. When 
he came to the last stage, no body accompanied him 
that led the goat any further, but he went the tenth 
mile alone by himself, and the men in the booth 
only stood looking to see what he did with it. The 
goat was led to the top of a rock, and then let loose, 
to carry the sins of the people out of sight. "Till the 
time of Simon the Just, the Talmud says, this goat 
was always dashed in pieces in his fall, on his being 
let loose, over the precipice; but that afterwards he 
always escaped, and dying into Arabia, was there 
taken and eaten by the Saracens.” 

The evident design of the ordinance of the Scape¬ 
goat was to exhibit by a striking emblem the com¬ 
pleteness of the atonement made for sin. By the 
sacrifice of the one goat sin was expiated, and by the 
carrying away of the Azaxcl or Scape-goat, all the sins 
of the people having previously been confessed over 
it and put upon it, were carried away into the land 
of forgetfulness, so that when they shall be aouglit 
for, they shall never more be found. “ I, oven I, am 
he that blotteth out thine iniquities, and will not re¬ 
member thy sins." See Atonement (Day of). 

SCAPULAR, or Scapui.abt, a badge of pe¬ 
culiar veneration in the Romish Church for the vir¬ 
gin Maty. It consists of a square or oblong piece 
of stuff, marked with the initials J. H. S. on one side 
and two hearts on the other. It is suspended from 
the neck by a ribbon. It appears to have been in¬ 
vented by a Carmelite friar named Simon Stock, an 
Englishman, in 1251. According to the Romish 
legend the monk received the origiqal Scapular from 
the hands of the Virgin as the distinguishing badge of 
the Carmelite order,and a certain safeguard in the hour 
of danger. It ia much wont by strict Romanists in 
the belief that the devil dreads this terrible weapon. 
In many Roman Catholic churches, the statues of 
the infant Jesus and of the Holy Virgin have each a 
scapular hanging round their neck. It ia supposed to 
be an effectual preservative qgunrit death by drown* 
tag or by fire, and Indeed against ell that miglit in¬ 
jin* either the soul or the body. 

' SCAPULAR (CoimATKBKiTns of tbs), asso¬ 
ciation* of persons wearing the Scapular In honour 


of the Virgin, and in the tall belief that she will res¬ 
cue them from Purgatory. Privileges and indul¬ 
gences huve been conferred on these devotees hy 
fourteen popes, in as many trails. One of these, tiie 
bulla Sabbatina, secure* to them, by direct promise 
from the Virgin to Pope John XXL, deliverance from 
purgatorial tire on the first Saturday after death. 

SCARF, a piece of silk or other stuff which ia 
w«m over the rochet or surplice by the bishop# and 
other dignitaries of the Church of England. It 1* 
not mentioned in the rubric of the English ritual, 
but is lined from long custom. 

8CEIT1CS, a sect of philosophers among tha 
ancient Greeks which derived its origin from Pyrrho 
of Eli*, whose doctrines were still fun Iter developed 
by his disciple Timon. The end which Pyrrho 
seemed to aim at was undisturbed tranquillity of 
mimJ, which he proposed to attain hy a constant 
balancing of opposite arguments so ns to reduce 
[ everything to a state of uncertainty and doubt. The 
fundamental principle of the whole system of scep¬ 
ticism was, that to every reason a reason of equal 
weight may be opposite!. Hence all science was de¬ 
nied, and the sceptics dwell, in a region of doubt. 
This sect in course of time became gradually weak- I 
ened, but it revived afterwards in the formation of 
the new sceptical school, which extended from ASnes- 
idmnus to Sextus Empiricus, who lived in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. The latter writer has given 
the fullest and most complete exposition of th* sub¬ 
ject. Scepticism sets out with a distinction which 
reconciles speculation witli practice. Man possesses 
at one and the same time natural instincts aud rea¬ 
soning faculties. By the former lie accommodate* 
himself without hesitation or doubt to outward ap¬ 
pearances, which thus regulate his practical life; by 
the latter he endeavours to look at things as they 
are absolutely in themselves, and thus attempts an 
impossibility. Thus scepticism admit* of a practical 
criterion. In this view the polemics of scepticism 
summed up or constructed hy AhxIus Empiricus, have 
thrown great light upon the native condition of human 
reason. 11 In sounding the depth of sceptical theories, 
we are led to recognise the fact that reason unfolds 
itself under a double law, a Jatf of obscurity and a 
law of light, in a state which might be represented 
under the image of luminous shadows. 11 is shadowy, 
because it begins by believing, without explaining 
that belief; and thus belief, aud thereby certainty, ' 
is at its origin a mystery. But these sliadows are 
laminoua, since this faith cannot subsist without at¬ 
taching itself to notion*, aud every notion, every dis* 
fraction in thought, is of the nature of light. We | 
need not, therefore, be surprised tliat we fold, in all 
stages of the development of the human mind, this 
mixture of darkness and light. It is nothing but the 
prolongation of that primitive dualism which exists 
at the very source of reason, and which is itself de¬ 
rived from a still higher source, from the essence of 
every created intelligence. As intelligence, it it m 
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the light, for it live* in (lo<I, the infinite reason: a* 
a limited intelligence, it is in darkness, being by its 
very limitation* separated from the infinite reason. 
In this point of view, these shadows become wonder¬ 
fully luminous. For, if our intelligence cannot pen¬ 
etrate beyond its limits, and comprehend in itoelf the 
darkness which surrounds it (which would be in con¬ 
tradiction with its finite capacity), it can yet com¬ 
prehend it as necessary, and, seeing the cause why 
it can see no more, it penetrates to the impenetrable; 
and it is a magnificent proof of its feebleness and its 
grandeur, that, all enveloped as it is in these shad¬ 
ows, which fall upon it from the heights of creation, 
it knows how to subject them in turn, and to look 
down upon them." 

SCEUOl’HYIACES. See Ciumcliarohs. 

SCEUOI'IIYIACIUM. See Ckimruauciuum. 

SOIIHLI.ING (l’mi,OHOi>uYoF). ScoIdkamsts. 

SCIIKRIF8, the descendants of Muhatnuied in 
Arabia who receive the double honour that la due 
to splendid descent and superior sanctity. They are 
multiplied overall Mohammedan countries, and in the 
districts to the north of Arabia they are called Kmik 
( which sec). Whole villages are peopled mlhSdirri/s, 
and they are frequently found in tiie lowest state of 
misery. The presence of one of this favoured order 
commands universal respect, llis person is consid¬ 
ered iuvlolable, his property safe, and tho sanctity of 
tits character a sure defence. From these Sclierifs 
tre chosen the rulers of Mecca and its adjacent ter- 
•itorios. The Bchurif descendants of Mohammed, 
who reside at Mecca, retain a singular practice of 
lending every male child, eight days after it is 
liom, to the tents of some wandering tribe, where he 
is brought up in a hardy maimer, and trained to all 
warlike exercises. In the Ottoman provinces, the 
dignity of Selierif is less respected, though even in 
Turkey they enjoy some substantial privileges. In 
the towns whore they reside, the richer if or Emir is 
sitbjeot, not to the pacha, but to a member of his own 
family, who is denominated Nukib, or general of the 
Sclierifs. 

SCHIITES, one of the two grand classes into 
wliioli Moitammodays are divided. They are the 
followers of AH, and are found chiefly in Persia and 
(ndia. For three hundred and fifty years the religion 
of the Schiitos has been tho established religion of 
Persia. Its fundamental principle is, that Au (which 
see) had a Divine and indefeasible right to iiave 
succeeded to the calipiuile on the death of Moham¬ 
med, and to haw transmitted that honour through his 
childreu, the sole descendants of the prophet. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Schiites execrate the memory of the 
three caliphs who preceded Aii, whom other Mo¬ 
hammedans hold in the highest respect. The rival 
seat of the Sonnitet or Traditionists, have aix col¬ 
lections of their Traditions, while the SeHiUtt have 
four, which, however, they do not seem to regard aa 
of equal authority with the Koras. Next to AH 
himself, they assign a prominent place to Hotuein 


among their twelve Imams (which see). Of these 
Imams, Aii Is counted the first, and Mahdi the last. 
The opinion which the Schiites entertain concerning 
MoJuii is, that lie still lives in the world, hid in 
some sequestered cave; and they believe that he 
will yet recover the rights of his house, bring all 
men to the true faith, and establish a universal caliph¬ 
ate over the whole earth. 

It was in A.D. 1492, that Shah Ismail, a descend 
ant of one of the twelve Imams, ascended Urn throne 
of Persia, and in his reign the Schiite faith wn' 
adopted by the whole nation, and became the estab 
lushed religion of tiie country. At this period a 
strong feeling of animosity arose between the Turks 
and tiie Persians, which lias occasioned mntiy bloody 
wars between them. In vain did Nadir Sliali. 
when he accepted tho crown of Persia, endeavour to 
bring about a uniformity of faith. Such is tiie hold 
which tiie merits and claims of Aii iiave taken upon 
the imaginations of the Schiites, that, though in 
doctrine and ceremony they differ little front other 
Moslems, they regard tiie Sunnites with a hatred 
tiie most inveterate and implacable. The chief dis¬ 
tinction observable between tiie two rival parties is a 
slight difference in the manner in which they hold 
their hands and prostrate themselves in prayer. 

Among tho great mass of tiie Schiites, Aii is re¬ 
garded with the highest veneration, and almost wor¬ 
shipped as a god. The twelve Imams also receive 
special respect. Fatimah, tho only child of Moham¬ 
med and the wife of Aii, they venerate as a saint— 
tiie only case in which Moslems have ever been 
known to pay religious homage to a woman. Tiie 
great central object, however, of the system of the 
Schiites, is Aii himself, whom they term tiie Walt 
or caliph of God, and some of them even go so far as 
to look upou him as an incarnation of tiie Deity, while 
the Sonnites honour him only in the fourth degree. 
The contention, however, as to the right of All, 
seems altogether uncalled for, the caliphate having 
boon for centuries extinct, and any prerogative which 
may be claimed by the Turkish Sultan is derived 
from the Fatimite caliph of Egypt, his reputed de¬ 
scendant. Throughout the Turkish dominions, the 
descendants of Aii, a huge body who are distin 
guished by green turbans, enjoy special privileges, 
aud are treated with the highest respect. In prayer 
tiie Sonnite spreads forth his hands, but the Schist* 
folds his. The Somite places before him, as he 
kneel*, a pad or bag containing a portion of the sacred 
soil of the Kasha at Mecca, that hi* forehead may 
rest upon it ns on holy ground; die Schiite substi 
tutes a portion of the mould from the tombs of his 
martyr* Hasson and Hossein at Kerbetah. The 
prayA* used on these occasions and the portions of ‘, 
.the Koran recited are tn Arabic, and committed tc 1 
memory for die purpose. When the Hu m an «sHs 
to prayers from the minaret of a mosque, among, 

| the Persians, who are Schiites, he adda to the usua, 

I Moslem profession of faith, "There is no God but 
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God, and Mohammed ia the prophet of God," the man ads the part of the bride, attired in a rich wod- 
words “ and Ali is the vicar of God." To the earn ding-dross, and aeoompanied by her relative*, who 
of a Turkish Soonite these last expressions appear to slug a mournful elegy upon the death of the bride* 
be biasphemoue in the extreme, and fill his mind groom, who was slain before the marriage was con- 
with the most intense disgust and horror. siimtmuad. On parting with his bride, Kassein pre- 

The only pilgrimage enjoined by Islamism is that sents her with a mourning robe, whioh site puts on. 
to Meooa, but while many of the Persian Schiites an- At this point in the drama, the people, frantic with 
nnally resort to that sacred city, many more rest ooii- rage, rush upon the effigy representing the caliph 
tented with a less laborious pilgrimage. The coun- Yccid, the destroyer of Alt's tamily, and tear it in 
try of which Bagdad is the chief city is the holy pieces. 

* land of the followers of Ali, as having not only been Another festival observed by the Persian Schiites, 
the seat of his government and tlie scene of his mur- is designed to commemorate) the death of the 
der, but as being a sacred sprit watered by the blood Caliph Omar. A large platform is erected, on 
of many of their martyrs. Hither, accordingly, mill- which is placed mi image of the caliph, as much 
titudes of Schiites annually resort, and even cany as possible disfigured and defaced. The people 
along with them the bodies of their dead relations to addA** the image in language the moat reviling 
deposit them in the holy ground. In this region are and abusive, for having supplanted Ali the law- 
four principal places of resort, the most frequented ful successor of MoliAmmed. They then assault the 
being Kerbelah, where it is believed that Hussein, image with sticks and stones, and batter it in pieces, 
the second sou of Ali, was buried. About thirty Thu inside being hollow and tilled with sweetmeats, 
milesWonth of this fautod place, is Nnjiff or Mesliid these arc scattered among the people, who forthwith 
AH, which is said to bo the resting-place of Ali the seise and devour them, 'i'hc Schiites do not con- 
vicar of God. The next place of pilgnm&go is eider themselves specially hound to atteud the 
Kathem, distant about three miles from Bagdad, mosques on Friday, which, as is well known, is the 
where stands the tomb of tlie seventh Itnatn; and Mohammedan Sabbath ; and the reason of this 
the fourth and last is a cave iu the neighbourhood of laxity U, that their last Imam Mabdl having disap- 
Bagdad, where the Malidi or twelfth Imam is said to peered, they liave no caliph to conduct their public 
have mysteriously disappeared. worship. They have, indeed, an Imam of the as- 

The Schiites devoutly obstfi-ve the fast of Ram- sembly, as he is calluil, who performs the service on 
uan, and the various festivals usually kept by the Friday at noon, but they look upon his office as 
other Moslems, but there are several annual celebra- merely temporary, being designed to continue only 
tions which are peculiar to themselves. One of the till the missing Imam shall appear. Still, through 
most prominent of these is a solemn festival in hon- respect for the day, the altuudance at prayers on 
unr of Ali, held on the 21st of the month Ramazan. Friday is much larger than on any other day of tiio 
On tins occasion, a covered gallery for the accomnto- week. 

dation of the chief men is erected, in front of which SCHISM, a causeless and unnecessary snjtaration 
is a kind of pulpit eight feet high, covered with from tlie church of Christ, or from any portion of it. 
cloth. From this pulpit is read, in a mournful voice, SCHISM HI LL (Tub), mi act passed in the reign 
j an eulogium upon Ali, and at the end of each pas- of Queen Anne, rendering nonconformist teachers of 
sage the chief men repeat the imprecation, “May the schools liable to three months' imprisonment. It 
P curse of God be upon the murderer of Ali !"'aud all was also laid down as imperative upon every school- 
tbe people respond, “Rather more than less 1” At master, that lie should receive the sacrament in the 
the close of the service a procession is formed, ac- Church of England, take the oaths, and teach only 
eorapanied by three camels bearing representations the Church Catechism. If he should attend a con- 
of the tombs of Ah', and his two sobs llasaan'and venticlc, he was incapacitated and imprisoned. The 
Hosseio. These are followed by three chests cov- Queen, however, died on the very day that the 
end with blue doth, containing the treatises which set was to have received her signature, and conse- 
they are said to have written; hopes carrying bows, quernly, though it had passed both bouses, it fell to 
turbans and flags; and men bearing on tbeir beads the ground. 

little boxes covered with feathers and flowers, con- SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY,an expression used 
tabling the Koran. The procession is dosed by to denote the syatem of Divinity taught by a class o( 
musicians and young men performing a variety of philosophic thinkers, from the el^lenth to the four* 
dances. teemh centuries, the distinguishing peculiarity of 

The first ten days of the month Moharrem are de- which was the application of logic, dialectics, and 
voted by the Schiites in Panda to a solemn m?timing specuMti ve philosophy in general to Theology. The 
in memory of the death of Hpweirf the son of AH. (See standard guides of the Schoolmen were Aristotle and 
HossuDi'aMAKTraDOM, Anwvemakt OP.) Among Augustin. When the scholastic system first began 
the incidents el this celebration, is the represents- to Lt developed, the influence of Aristotle, in so far 
tioo of the marriage «i Kaasem the eon of Hasson as logic was concerned, was undoubtedly great, but ■ 
with the daughter of Ids unde H o ss eio . A young in iu theological at well its philosophical aspect 
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it bore the obvious appearance of being more deeply (which «ee), may be adduced a* an instance of a col 
indebted to Plato than to Aristotle. Anselm, arch- lection of Scholia. 

bishop of Canterbury, towards the end of the eleventh SCHOLIASTS, writers of Scholia, or brief notes 
century, may be regarded as the iiret of the school- of passages of Scripture. Many of the ancient Cbris- 
men, and his profound speculations on the existence tian Fathers, particularly the Greek Fathers, wrote 
of God, in opposition to Itoscellin, who sectnod to Scholia, which have come down to us, and show the 
convert the Trinity into Tritheistn, stamp him as one views entertained of the meaning of various portions 
of the ablest writers of Ins age. Such, indeed, was of the Sacred Volume. 

the effect of his reasoning, that his opponent was SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. See Fno- 
compelled publicly to recant his heretical opinions. piikth (Schools OF THE). 

From the beginning of the twelfth century, Paris SCHOOLS (Catechetical). See Catechet- 
wus the chief seat of scholastic theology, and among ical Schools. 

the most distinguished of its teachers was the famous SCIIWENKFELDERS, a denomination of Chris 
Ahulard. Hut the progress of the dialectic divinity tians, which arose in Silesia in the sixteenth century, 
was not a little retarded by the opposition which it It derived its name from its founder, Casper Schwonk- 
wus doomed to encounter from the saintly Bernard of fold von Ossing, a Silesian knight and counsellor to 
Clairvaux, who was strongly inclined to mystic the Duke of Ligiiiu. At the commencement of the 
views. The tide now began to turn against the opin- Reformation in Germany he took a lively iuterest in 
ions of the schoolmen, and speculative theologians the success of the movement, and, while he held the 
sought to support their reasonings by frequent ap- chief Reformers in the highest respect, he was not 
peals to Holy Scripture and the Christian Fathers, prepared to adopt their views without some reserva- 
Aimmg the most poworful of these orthodox divines tions. The first point in which he diA'urod from 
was l’utor Lombard, Master of Sentences, who for them was on the subject of the Eucharist. Thus the 
centuries exorcised a marked influence on theological words of institution, “ This is my body," Sehwonk- 
learniug. In the person of Bernard, mysticism feld proposed to invert, reading them thus, " My body 
had openly repudiated Scholasticism; but a school is this," that is, such as this bread, a true and real 
arose headed by Hugo of St. Victor, which attempted food, nourishing, satisfying, and invigorating the soul, 
to reconcile the two conflicting systems, uniting the And again the words, 11 This is iny blood,” he inverted 
contemplation of the mystic with the dialectics of the in the same way, “ My blood is this," that is, such as 
Schoolmen. To the same theological school lie- this wine which strengthens aud refreshes the heart, 
longed Richard of St. Victor, who first attempted to The second point on which he differed from Luther 
determine scholastically the degrees of mystical in- and the other Reformers, was in reference to the offi- 
tuition. cacy of the divine word. He denied that tlte ex- 

Thu second period of Scholastic Theology was termtl word possessed any power to enlighten and 
characterixod by a most exaggerated admiration for renew tbe mind, but maintained that all power of 
the philosophy of Aristotle, not only as a sure guide this kind was to be ascribed to the internal word, 
in secular teaching, hut os capable of being brought which in his opinion was Christ himself. A third 
to bear upon Theological teaching. This new era point of difference between Schwenkfeld and the 
was introduced by Alexander of Hales, who was fol- Reformers had reference to the human nature of 
lowed by several men of note, but more particularly by Christ, which in its exalted state he would not allow 
Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, who mot with to be called a creature or a created substance, being 
a poworful opponent in John Duns Scouts, who, by united in that glorified state with the divine essonce. 
bis ingenuity and acuteness, earned for himself the Schwenkfeld, though he was aealous and unwea- 
title of the. Subtle Doctor. ried iu propagating through the press his peculiar 

The third period of the Scholastic Theology, to opinions, oftenideclared his unwillingness to form a 
which William Occam belonged, was chiefly remark- separate sect, but after his death, which happened in 
able for the violent contentions which took place 1562, numbers were found to have embraced his 
botween the Nominalists and the Realists. In tlte views in Silesia, his native couqpy. At different 
course of this period, the doctrines of tho Schoolmen periods this denomination, which received the name 
sunk in geuoral estimation, and so rapidly did their of Schweukfelders, were subjected to severe perse- 
influence decay, that, at the time of the Reformation, cution at the hands of the established clergy, who 
Scholasticism w<h glad to hide itself from public were Lutherans. But amid all opposition, this 
view, in the recesses of religious houses, where it peaceful and pious people steadfastly maintained 
was cherished for a time, as a subject of curious their opinions, and gradually increased in numbers 
speculation, conversant only with pure and unprofit- At length, having taken deep root in Silesia, and 
able attractions. beoopre a religious denomination of some importance, 

SCHOLIA, brief grammatical or exegetical notes, they attracted tbe attention of the Jesuits, who de 
Sometimes they ere found on the margin of manu- spotched missionaries to labour among them with 
scripts, and at other times either interlined or inserted the view if possible of converting them to the faith of 
at the close of a book. The Catena Patron Rome. Tho Emperor of Austria was at the same tissa 
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induced to publish an edict tluit all parent* eliould 
attend roguiariy upon the ministrations of the Jesuit 
Missionaries, and should bring their children to be 
instructed in the holy Catholic faith under severe 
penalties. In vain did the Schwenkfelders appeal to 
the Emperor for toleration and indulgence. At the 
instigation of the Jesuits, a still liar.her and more 
peremptory edict was promulgated, in consequence of 
which, a number of families fled into Saxony in 1725, 
where they remained for eight years, at the end of 
which they emigrated to Ahona in Denmark, whence 
they sailed to Pennsylvania, in North America. 

On reaching their Transatlantic home the Schwrnk- 
felders held a festival in gratitude for the divine 
gooducssand protection, and since that period (1754;, 
this commemorative festival lias been annually ob¬ 
served. The sect is chiefly found in different parts 
of Pennsylvania. They are a small body, all of them 
Germans, and accordingly their public worship is con¬ 
ducted in the German language. Their pastors are 
chosen by lot, and being generally a pious And highly 
moral community, they maintain a strict rhyreh dis¬ 
cipline. Divine service is regularly held every Sab¬ 
bath, and on the afternoon of each alternate Habitat h 
a catechetical service is held both for the young and 
old. This denomination of Christians has a service 
in reference to infants which u> unknown among 
other religious bodies. As soon as a child is horn, a 
preacher or minister is called in to pray for the hap¬ 
piness and prosperity of the child, exhorting the pa¬ 
rents to bring up their offspring in the flurture and 
admonition of the Lord. A similar service is also 
performed at church as soon as the mother is capable 
of attending with the child. 

SOIAMANCY (Gr. Scia, a shadow, and manleia, 
divination), a species of divination by which it was 
pretended the dead were brought from the shades 
below. 

SCIRAPIIORIA, a festival which wss celebrated 
at Athens, in honour of Athena, in the month of 
Scirophorion. 

SC1KAS, a surname of Athena , under which she 
was worshiped in the island of Salami*. 

SC I RON, the god of the north-west wind among 
the ancient Greeks. * 

SCIjAVINA, a long gown worn by Romish pil¬ 
grims. 

SCOTISTS, a fkilosophico-religious school which 
arose in the end of the thirteenth and beginning of 
tlie fourteenth century. It derived its origin from 
John Dons Scotns, one of the ablest of the school¬ 
men. The birth-place of this eminent medieval 
philosopher is doubtful, being placed by some in 
England, by others in Scotland, and by others 
rfili in Ireland. He stndied at Paris, attended the 
lectures of Bonaventura * Thomas Aquinas, 
and having Joined ths Franciscans, becameadistiu- 
gmshed ornament of that order. He died in 1308 at 
Cologne, when be bad for eome time occupied a cheir 
of philosophy. From the remarkable acuteness of 


his mind, ho received the name of the “ Subtle Doc¬ 
tor," and though educated by Thomas Aquinas, he 
arrived at certain conclusions both in philosophy and 
theology which were completely opposed to those of 
his master; so that, for a long period, the Sootute and 
the ThomuU contended with the utmost bitterness 
against each other. Both St. Thomas and Dum 
Scotus set out from the same principles, followed the 
same methods, both of them subordinating philosophy 
to theology as its aim and rule, both taking Aristotle 
a* their guide, nevertheless they arrived on almost all 
points at diametrically opposite results. Without 
adopting to its full extent tiie opinion of Augustin 
ami Bonaventura, who considered rational knowledge 
a< a ray of divine light, Duos Scotus supposed that 
that kind of knowledge arose indirectly from divine 
illumination, in so far as the human mind discovers 
divine idea* in the objects of which they have been 
the types. Hence all science belongs to theologians. 
The properties oven of the triangle are known in a 
more noble manner by divine participation, and by 
those notions of the order of the universe which ex¬ 
press tiie perfections of God, than by theological de¬ 
monstrations. 'l'he Realistic opinions of this phi¬ 
losopher coloured his whole system of thinking. He 
believed in the reality of universal notions, and in 
order to form individuals from universal* ho believed 
iu certain positive entities, which determine the 
peculiar nature of cnch individual object. Those the 
Scoti-Hte termed Hatrceitm. Thus Peter is an individ¬ 
ual, beeuuse the notion of l’eter c.mne* to la* united iu 
him to the notion of humanity, fnlhis way the School¬ 
men resolved tho problem of tin; nature of things. 

Duns Scotus maintained, in opposition to the 
ThumuiU, that in reality the intellectual faculties 
have no separate existence from one another, nor do 
they exist separately from the mind itself. His 
definition of the will is remarkable; he considers it 
as an absolute spontaneity, a free causality. The 
struggle between the Seutiete and the Thnmiett 
turned principally upon Theological questions re¬ 
lative to liberty, grace, and predestination. Otio 
great question, in particular, was keenly discussed 
by the two rival sects for a long period, and indeed 
stiil divide* the doctors of tiie Church of Rome at 
(lie present day, vis. whether the Sacraments confer 
grace morally or physically ? The physical efficacy of 
the Sacraments was maintained by the ThomitU, 
while their moral efficacy was inculcated by the 
Smllste. The followers of Duns Scotus alleged both 
original sin and grace to be the invariable attributes 
of all men, and thus they held thofli to be develop¬ 
ments of the spiritual world in the ordinary course 
of Providence. At the Reformation in the sixteenth 
centur#, when the Protestant party had succeeded in 
directing the attention of the Church to these deli¬ 
cate points, the Jesuit* adopted the views of the 
ScothfU, and contended in favonr of them with the 
utmost eagerness against the Dominicans, who had 
imbibed the opinions of the Tkmitta. 
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SCOTLAND (Ehtaiimhheh Church or). It is 
difficult to ascertain tlio precise period, at which 
Christianity was first introduced into Scotland. The 
only reference to the subject in the writings of the 
Christian Fathers, is to bo found in the works of 
Tertullian, who states that those parts of Britain 
which were inaccessible to the Komafis had become 
subject to Christ/ If by this remark of the Latin Fa¬ 
ther we are to understand that the light of Divine 
truth had penetrated previously to his time, so for os 
to Caledonia, such an event can only he accounted for 
hy the fact, that the frequent arid severe persecutions 
under the Uomau Emperors may liave driven some 
Christians to seek an asylum on the remote shores 
of Brilain, whore they may have employed them¬ 
selves in instructing the Scots and 1‘iets in the 
knowledge of Christianity, It was not until a later 
period, however, that a British Bishop named Nininn 
planted Christianity in the southern provinces of 
t lie Piets in Scotland. Coluniba also, who earned for 
himself the honourable appellation of the “ Apostle 
of the Highlands,” came from Ireland about the 
middle of the sixth century, and established the gos¬ 
pel in the northern and western portions of the 
Pictish territories. The native country of Coltunba 
was at that time the seat of numerous monastic in¬ 
stil m ions from which missionaries were sent forth to 
diffuse the gospel in unenlightened countries. One 
of the most energetic of these devoted heralds of the 
< roes was the Abbot Columlia himself, who, fired with 
holy seal, set sail accompanied hy twelvo chosen 
companions for Scotland. This interesting mission¬ 
ary baud crossed the Irish channel in a small cur- 
ragh, or wicker boat covered with hides, and landed 
on an island afterwards called Iona, and more recent¬ 
ly Icolufkili. This island is situated oil the west of 
Mull, about midway between the territories of the 
Piets aud the Caledonians. Here Coltunba founded 
a monastery, over which lie presided with great hon¬ 
our aud usefulness for thirty years, encouraging his 
monks to cultivate Biblical literature, and sending 
them forth to carry the glad tidings of the gospel to 
the remotest ports of the north of Scotland. 

At its commencement this great missionary en¬ 
terprise met with but partial success. By persever¬ 
ance aud prayer, however. Cntumba at length pre¬ 
vailed, and his was the high satisfaction to see not 
only the Pictish territories but almost every district 
of Scotland aud its islauds renounce idolatry and 
submit themselves to the doctrines of the Cross. 
Religious establishments after the model of Iona 
were speedily inktitutod in various places, both on 
the Mainland and the Western Isles; and from these 
valuable seminaries of learning were sent forth 
many eminently able and useful ambassadors of 
Christ. The chief employment of these Culdee ec¬ 
clesiastics* comprehended both preaching and teach¬ 
ing, and by their laborious exertions, with the Divine' 
blessing, almost all Scotland, as well as a great part 
of England, was gained over to the Christian faith. 


In the article devoted to a description of the 
Culdees it has been already sbo.wn that they dif¬ 
fered essentially from the Church of Borne bath 
in ecclesiastical polity and theological doctrine, 
and offered the most determined resistance to the 
encroachments of Papal supremacy. At an early 
period, accordingly, schemes were devised and act 
on foot for subjecting the Culdees of Scotland to 
the sway of Rome. A few leading ecclesiastics were 
by these means gained over to the Romish Church, 
yet the great body continued boldly to maintain 
their independence of the chair of St. Peter and to 
prosecute their work tut a church submissive only to 
Christ. Hence David I., king of Scotland, who was 
a bigoted aupporter of Romanism, found the native 
clergy so opposed to his wishus that he was under 
the necessity of filling up the vacant benefices witii 
foreigners. In this way he sought to give the Pa¬ 
pacy an ascendency in Scotland. Long and stren¬ 
uously did the Culdees struggle against the advanc¬ 
ing authority and influence of this ambitious powei, 
but so effectually did Rome triumph over all opposi¬ 
tion that, in the lieginning of the fourteenth century 
the Culdees disappear from the pages of history, and 
Scotland is found enshrouded iu Papal darkness. 
“ The state of religion in Scotland,” says the younger 
M‘Crie, “ immediately before the Reformation, was 
deplorable in the extreme. Owing to the distance 
between tis and Rome, it was the more easy for the 
clergy to keep In the minds of the people a super¬ 
stitious veil krai ion for the papal power; and our an¬ 
cestors, who heard of the Pope only in the lofty 
panegyrics of the monks, regarded him as a kind of 
god upon earth. Of Christianity almost nothing re¬ 
mained hut the name. An innumerable multitude 
of saints was sulmtituted in the place of Him, who 
is the 1 One Mediator between God aud man.’ The 
exactions made by tlio priests were most rapacious. 
The beds of the dying were besieged, and their last 
moments disturbed by these harpies, with the view 
of obtaining legacies to their convents. Nor did the 
grave itself put a period to their demands, for no 
sooner had the poor farmer or mechanic breathed 
his lost, than the priest come and carried off hie 
corpse-present? and if he died rich, his relations 
were sure to be handsomely taxed for masses to re¬ 
lieve his soul from purgatory. The profligacy of the 
priests and higher clergy was nffifcrious. The or¬ 
dinances of religion were debased; * divine eervioe 
wot neglected, end, except on feetival days, the 
churches (about the demolition of which each an 
outcry has been made by some) were no longei em¬ 
ployed for sacred purposes, but served as sanctuaries 
for malefactors, places of traffic, or resorts for pas¬ 
time.’'V * 

la such a state of matters Christianity may almost 
be said to have disappeared Atom the lend. Both 
olergy and people wen alike in the deepest spiritual 
ignorance. Bat the time had new come when, in the 
gracious Providence of God, Scotland was to be n» 
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cued from the miserable condition into which »lie 
had fallen. The Reformation, which had commenced 
in Germany in an early part of the sixteenth centuiy, 
had taken root in various other countries of Europe, 
before it found its way to the distant shores of Scot* 
land. It is trae, that at a somewhat earlier period 
a apirit of religious reformation had begun to display 
itself in the western districts of Kyle, Carriok, and 
Cunningham, to that the existence of the l^dtards 
in these quarters may be traced from the days of 
# Wickliffe, to the time of Winliart. Hut the first 
person who brought the tidings of the Lutheran Re¬ 
formation to Scotland was Hetrick Hamilton, a 
young gentleman of noble extract ion, who was hon¬ 
oured to seal his testimony with his blood. 

Hamilton’s martyrdom did much for the progress 
of the Reformed cause. It lighted up a flame in 
Scotland which Rome could neither extinguish nor 
even repress. Other martyrs followed. Hamilton, 
Wishart, Wallace and Mill, form the small but hon¬ 
oured band of Christian heroes to whose noble efforts 
under God the origin of the Reformation in Scot¬ 
land is mainly to lie traced. Speaking of .Mill, the 
historian Bpottiawimdc remarks : " This man was the 
hwt martyr that died in Scotland for religion, and his 
death, the very death of Popery in this realm, for 
thereby the minds of men were so greatly enraged, 
ns resolving thereafter openly to profess the truth, 
they did bind themselves by promise and subscrip¬ 
tion to oaths, if any should he called in question for 
matters of religion, at any time after, they should 
take up arms and join in defence of their brethren 
against the tyrannical persecution of the Bishops.” 
To the same effect Keith declares, “ This man's death 
proved the death of Popery itself in this realm.” 

But while it might he truly said that in Scotland, 
as has often happened in other countries, “the 
blood of the martyrs proved the seed of the church," 
it was a remarkable feature of the Scottish Refor¬ 
mation that its principles were first embraced, not by 
the humble and illiterate classes, but by the (jower 
of the nobiiity and landed gentry. These men, avail¬ 
ing themselves of the high position of inliuence and 
authority which they occupied, threw the shield of 
their protection over the Reformed preachers, and 
hy this means, as well as by encouraging the reading 
of the Scriptures in the English version, they were 
eminently instrumental in advancing the Reformed 
cause. In their nteriiona, however, they met with 
the moet determined opposition from the Queen Re¬ 
gent, who was a bigoted Romanist. For a time she 
professed to tolerate the new opinion*, but at length 
throwing off the mask, she declared herself the open 
enemy of the Protestants, and avowed her resolution 
to crush them by force of arm*. 

The Ant overt act of hostility commifted«by the 
Queen-Regent was the issaing V‘ a public procla¬ 
mation, “prohibiting any person from preaching or 
administering the Sacraments without authority from 
the bishops; and commanding all the subject* to 

M. 


oelebrate the ensuing feast of Easter, according to 
the rules of the Gatholie church." This proclama¬ 
tion, made at the market-cross of Edinburgh, was 
utterly disregarded, and the Queen, enraged at the 
contempt thrown upon her royal edict, summoned 
four of the Protestant preachers to stand trial before 
the Justiciary court at Stirling on the 10th of May 
15511, for disobeying the Queen’s proclamation, teach¬ 
ing heresy, and excitiug sedition attfong the people 
The Protestant nobility and gentry saw with pain and 
regret this decided step taken by the lAbnarch, and iu 
token of sympathy with their persecuted preachers, 
they resolved to accompany them to Stirling on the 
day appointed. At this crisis of the Protestant cause 
a moat opportune event occurred—flic arrival ofJ ohn 
Knox in Scotland, at the invitation of the loot'd* of the 
Congregation. No sooner did the great Scottish re¬ 
former land at ladth, than the Romish party were 
thrown into the utmost consternation. The provinv 
cial council of the clergy happened to be sitting in 
the monastery of tiie Grey friars, and while engagStl 
in tiieir deliberations, a monk, entering tiie apartmeiK 
pals with terror, announced, “John Knox is comet 
John Knox ia cornel” Instantly the council, orr 
hearing the alarming tidings, broke up and dispersed 
in haute and confusion. The new* of Knox's ar¬ 
rival speedily reached the palace, ami the Queen Tost 
110 time in proclaiming the dreaded Reformer an out¬ 
law ami a rebel. Nothing daunted, he determined 
to present himself at the approaching trial of the 
four miuisters at Stirling. With this view, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Dundee, and thence to Perth, where he 
preached a sermon against the idolatry of the mass, 
and the worship of images. An incident followed 
which has sometimes been most unjustly referred to 
os throwing discredit both upon the Reformer and 
the Reformation. The details are thus given by the 
elder M (Jiie in his ‘Lifu of Knox “Sermon being 
concluded, the audience hail quietly dismissed; a' 
few idle persons only loitered in the church; whett 
an impudent priest, wishing cither to try the dispo¬ 
sition of the people, or to show hi* contempt of the 
doctrine which had just been delivered, uncovered a 
rich altar piece, decorated with images, and pre|iared 
to celebrate mass. A boy having uttered sortie ex¬ 
pressions of disapprobation was struck by the priest. 
He retaliated by throwing a stone at the aggressor, 
which failing on the altar broke one of the images. 
Tin's operated like a signal upon the people present, 
who had sympathised with the hoy; and in the 
count of a few minutes, the altar, images, and all 
tiie ornaments of tiie Cliuroh, were tom down end 
trampled under foot. Die noise hoou collected a 
mob, who finding no employment in the Church, by 
a sadden end irresistible impulse Hew upon the mon¬ 
asteries and although tiie magistrates of the town, 
and the preachers assembled as soon as they lieard 
of the riot, yet neither the persuasions of the oue nor 
the authority of the other could restrain the mob. 
until the house* of the grey-and black friers with Mm 
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| costly edifice of the Cai thueian monks wore laid in 
ruins. None of the gentlemen or sober part of the 
congregation were concerned in this unpremeditated 
tumult; it was wholly confined to the baser inhab¬ 
itants, or as Knot design* them, ‘the rascal mul¬ 
titude.’” 

j The Queen gladly availed herself of this tm- 
! toward event to turn the public indignation away 

' from herself to tiie Protestant party. Though a 
more accidental outburst of the indignation of a mob, 
she represented it as a regular and determined re¬ 
bellion, which called upon her to adopt the most suin- 
i tnary measures for its suppression. With this view, 
accordingly, she assembled an army, and proceeded to 
Perth, threatening to lay waste the town with fire 
! and sword. The Earl of Glettcairn, however, and 
the other Lords of the Congregation, acted with such 
promptitude, that on reaching the town, the Queen 
deemed it prudent to enter into a negotiation, where¬ 
by the town was spared and the rioters pardoned. 
Hut the Protestants had already been deceived by 
the Queen, and, therefore, before quitting Perth, the 
leading nobility and gentry who held reformed opin¬ 
ions, entered into a sacred bond by which they 
pledged themselves to mutual support in the defence 
and promotion of the true religion. At this period 
they began to Ire termed the Lords of the Congre¬ 
gation. 

The loaders of the l’rot eMant party luting now united 
' in one common league, took immediate steps for the 
-efennation of the church and for setting up the re¬ 
formed religion wherever their influence extended. 
St. Andrews was the place fixed upon for commenc¬ 
ing their operations. There, accordingly, in spite of 
all remonstrances, the Scottish Reformer publicly 
preached on the 10th of June 1650 and the three fol¬ 
lowing days, exposing the errors of popery with un¬ 
flinching boldness, and culling upon the authorities 
and the people to cast out tho corruptions which had 
been introduced iuto the church. Nor was the power¬ 
ful appeal of Knox without elToet. Tho Reformed 
worship was immediately set up in the town, and 
the Romish monasteries were levelled with the 
ground. The example thus set by t>t. Andrews was 
speedily followed in other parts of Scotland; and in 
some of the principal towns the monasteries were 
| destroyed, the pictures and images were removed 
I from the churches, and every remnant of Popery 
1 1 rooted out. A decided step was now taken by 
j! the Scottish metropolis, John Knox having been 
j i elected by the inhabitants to bo their minister. The 
: j ministerial labours of the Reformer, however, had 
!. scarcely begun when the Queen Regent having 
j | taken possession of the city, it was thought expedi- 
I; ent that, to save his valuable life, he should retire 
j j for a time, hie place being occupied by Willock, who 
j; was leu obnoxious to the’Popish party. Knox sot 
i | out accordingly on a preaching tour, and in leu than 
! two months he travelled over the greater part of 
j Scotland, exciting everywhere a warm interact to the 
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Protestant cause, and before September 1689, eight 
of the principal towne were provided with pastors, 
while other places remained unprovided owing to 
the scarcity of preachers. Tii the coarse of the fol¬ 
lowing year, a free parliament was assembled, winch 
formally abolished Popery end subetituied the Pro¬ 
testant religion in its place, ratifying and approving 
a Confession of faith submitted to them by the Pro¬ 
testant ministers. Tims was Protestantism estab¬ 
lished by the Scottish Parliament as the national re¬ 
ligion, even before the Presbyterian church war 
legally rccognixod. 

The first meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland was held at Edinburgh on the 
‘20th of December I860. h consisted of forty mem- ] 
bers, of whom only six were ministers. No modera¬ 
tor was chosen to preside over their deliberations 
during the first seven meetings, and for at least 
twenty years after the Reformation no representative 
of the Sovereign was present in the General Assem¬ 
bly. The church was still unendowed, and the min¬ 
isters were wholly supported by tho voluntary contri¬ 
butions of the friends of the true religion. The eccle¬ 
siastical property which had belonged to the Romish 
church was in danger of being seised by the landed 
gentry and appropriated to their own use. To de¬ 
feat as far as possible the shameless rapacity of the 
nobles and landlords, the Protestant ministers, headed 
by Knox, urged that a considerable proportion of the 
forfeited property should be devoted to the support 
of the poor, the education of the people, and the 
maintenance of a pure gospel ministry in the land. 
Such valuable suggestions, however, had little eflect 
on the Privy Council, who came to the resolution to 
divide the revenues of the church into three parts, 
two of them tube given to the ejected prelates dur¬ 
ing their lives, and the third to be divided between 
tho court and the Protestant ministers. Yet even 
this small sum reserved for the preachers of the true 
gospel, was neither fully nor regularly paid. 

About thin time tho first Book of Discipline wes pro 
pared and laid before the Privy Council, but having 
been keenly opposed by some of the nobles, it was 
never formally ratified, though regarded by the 
Church as one of her standards 

The constitution of the Reformed Church of Scot¬ 
land, as set forth in the First Book of Discipline, was 
strictly Presbyterian. “ 1 1 recognises,"says the young¬ 
er M'Crie, “ foui* chimes of ordinary and permanent 
office-bearers,—the pastor, the doctor, the eider, and 
the deacon. Thn two former are distinguished 
merely by the different work assigned to than,—the 
pastor being appointed to preach and administer the 
sacraments, while the doctor’s office was simply 
theological and academical. The elder was a spirit¬ 
ual sklcer, ordained to assist, in (lie discipline and 
government of tlte Chinch, those ‘who laboured in 
word and doctrine;’ and to the deaotm was assigned, 
as of old, the oversight of there venues of the Church 
and the care of the poor. The affidre of each eaa 
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gregalion were managed by (he kirk-session, which 
waa oompoaed of the pastor, elders, and deacons; the 
weekly exercise, afterwards converted into the Pres¬ 
bytery, took cognisance of those which concerned 
the neighbouring churches; the Provincial Synod 
attended to the wider interests of the churches with¬ 
in their bounds; and the (leneral Assembly, which 
waa oompoaed of ministers and elders, commissioned 
from the different parts of the kingdom, and which 
met twice or thrice e-year, an ended to the general 
interests of the National Church. These were the 
general feature* of the system, in the format ion ol 
which it was the study of our reformers to imitate, 
as closely as possible, the model of the primitive 
churches exhibited in the New Testament; while, in 
all the subordinate details of their discipline, they 
steadily kept in view the apostolic rule, ‘Let all 
things be done unto edification.' Though shackled, 
in point of practice, by the imperfect provision made 
for the settlement of churches, and labouring under 
the disadvantage of not having obtained a civil ratifi¬ 
cation to their discipline, which would have settled 
the point at once, they yet declare it as a-principle 
founded on the Word of (hid, that * it appertained) to 
the people, and to every several congregation, to 
elect their own minister.' Indeed, from its very in¬ 
fancy, the Church of Scotland was, essentially and 
pre-eminently, the Church of the People. The in¬ 
terests of the people were consulted in all its ar 
rangements; and the people, on their part, who luid 
been mainly instrumental in its erection, felt deeply 
interested in its preservation. They watered the 
roots of their beloved Church with their blood; and 
wlten it ‘ waxed a great tree,’ and they wore per¬ 
mitted to lodge under the shadow of its brandies, 
they surveyed it with the fond pride of men who felt 
that they had a share in its privileges, and therefore 
an interest in its prosperity.” 

The Protestant ministers being as yet few in 
number, it was found necessary to resort to a tern- 
: i porery expedient, until the Presbyterial system should 
be organised. This was the establishmenttof a class 
of ecclesiastics! officers called Superintendents, who 
were appointed to take the spiritual charge of a Urge 
district of country, preaching in vacant parishes, 
planting churches, and inspecting the ministers and 
readers within their bounds. In the discharge of these 
multifarious duties, the Superintendents were ac¬ 
countable to the General Assembly* and at each an¬ 
nual meeting of tliat supreme court they were bound 
to report diligence. It has sometime* been alleged 
by Episcopalian writers that these officers were in 
almost every respect identical with bishops, but in¬ 
stead of being vested with such authority over their 
brethren, as could hi any sense be considered as epis- 
eppalfthe church refused to aeeedp to them the*name 
of bishops, and they were n§snted as in all respects 
on a footing with other ministers, with tbs single ex¬ 
ception that a greater amount of labour was assigned 
*o them. Nor was the existence of the office of 
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i superintendent of long duration, for ou the death of I 
tiie first incumbents it gradually ceased, its powers ; 
being vested in l’rsibyterie* as they caine to be , 
formed. j 

Scarcely lied Urn Reformation been established in 
Scot land, when the arrival of Queen Mery from 
France awakened the utmost anxiety among the | 
Protestant ministers and people. Knowing that alia j 
had been educated a* a strict Romanist, aud had been 
the wife of the Frcnrh Dauphin, they naturally fear¬ 
ed that she would tn-e her most strenuous exertions 
to bring back her Scottish subjects to the obedience 
of the Romish See. Notwithstanding these feats 
And suspicions, her arrival at )<eith in August 1661, 
was I tailed by the inhabitants both of Edinburgh aud 
Leith with acclamations of joy. One of her first 
nets on landing, was to order the celebration of mass 
in her own private chapel. Such a step was viewed 
by many as ominous; but the |ample, and even the 
Lord* of the Congregation themselves, were disposed 
to look upon the movement* of the yonng Queen 
with tenderness, and to excuse the strong attachment 
which she showed to her own religion. Knot, how¬ 
ever, the intrepid reformer, instead of palliating the ! 
Popish leanings of Mary, denounced from the pulpit 
the idolatry of the mass, and though she endeavoured 
to remonstrate with him in private on bis audacity 
in opposing the Church of Home, she was utterly 
unsuccessful in producing even the slightest change 
on the opinion* of this resolute defender of the Pro 
testant faith. The proud and self-willed Queen of 
Scots could ill brook the powerful rebukes of the 
Reformer, more especially when ho protested against 
her marriage with Darn Icy. She had sufficient in¬ 
fluence with the nobles to gain over a party, who 
eagerly espoused her cause. Mass was now openJy 
celebrated; and Knox was accused of high treason, 
and exposed to such imminent danger, that at (lie 
advice of his friends be left Edinburgh for a time. 

Tbo infatuated conduct of I be Queen toon altered 
the whole Aspect of affair*. The minder of Darniey 
and her marriage with Bothwnll, his murderer, led 
to a complete change of government. 'Che Protes¬ 
tant uolrie* were restored to power, and Mary waa 
compelled to abdicate the throne and take refuge in 
England, when her infant sou was proclaimed King 
of Scotland, under the title of James VI. Xnos 
now returned to Edinburgh and resumed his minis¬ 
terial labours, in which he was officially aided by his 
colleague, John Craig. But the valuable life of the 
Reformer soon came to a close. Having been seised 
with an attack of apoplexy, he w#* incapacitated 
from pulpit work; end after lingering for a short 
time, he died on the 24th of November, 1672. At 
the dca$ of this eminent champion of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Scotland, the Church of Scotland waa far 
from being In a settled state. Her form of govern¬ 
ment, as laid down in the First Book of Discipline, 
had been strictly Presbyterian; but an attempt was 
now made to introduce Episcopacy, at least in to far 
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a* the title# of arclibiolKip, bishop, and other digni¬ 
taries were concerned. A low superintendents and 
other ministorH endeavoured to effect this change, 
but the General Assembly condemned the innova¬ 
tion; ami though bishops were appointed through 
tlie influence of Morton and some of the other nobles, 
they were contemptuously styled Tulchan BMiojmi, 
having only the title, and little or nothing more. 
Still the introduction of these nominal dignitaries 
threatened seriously to endanger the future peace of 
thd Church. Throughout tho whole period of Mor¬ 
ton's regency, indeed, which extended from 1612 to 
1578, the Court was engaged in an incessant struggle 
with the Church, to prevail upon it to submit to this 
modifiud form of Episcopacy. Not a few of the 
Scots ministers had scarcely sufficient boldness to 
resist tho measures of the Court; and in all proba¬ 
bility, had it not been for a small number of active 
mid energetic spirits, the Church wnuld have suc¬ 
cumbed and surrendered her independence without 
a struggle. 

In the midst of the keen contention which was 
now carried forward between the Court and the 
Church, the former being in favour of Episcopacy, 
and tho latter of Presbytery, another champion of the 
Reformation, who hud been residing for ten years on 
the Continent, arrived in Scotland, This was An¬ 
drew Mulvillc, one of the ablest and most accom¬ 
plished men of his day, who was honoured to be a 
powerful instrument in advancing the cause both of 
the religion and literature of his native country. In 
the affairs of the Church, more especially, he took a 
prominent part, being one of those who wore chiefly 
concerned in the composition of the Second Book of 
Discipline, which received the sanction of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly in 1578. This valuable work, which 
is still recognised as one of the standards of the 
Church of Scotland, defines the government of the 
Church with, still greater exactness than the First 
Book of Discipline. In particular, it points out the 
line of demarcation between the power of the State 
and that of the Church, claiming for each of them 
an independent authority within the limits of its 
own jurisdiction. It asserts also the right of Church 
courts to settle business without being subject to 
the interference of the civil power. The Courts of 
the Church are declared to be Kirk-Sessions, Pres¬ 
byteries, Synods, and General Assemblies. Pastors 
or teaching Presbyters ore declared to be the highest 
officers in the church, diocesan bishopa or paators of 
|iastors being utterly disowned. No ministers are to 
be intruded contrary to the will of the congregation; 
and accordingly lay patronage is objected to as too 
often leading to such intrusion. These and the other 
great leading principles of the system of church gov¬ 
ernment and discipline laid down in the Second Book 
of Discipline, are generally regarded by Presbyterians 
as founded on the Word of God, and therefore of 
Divine origin. 

At the early age of twelve, James VI. was per¬ 


suaded to dispense with the regency, and to take the 
reins of government into his own hauds. In the 
year which followed his accession to the throne, the 
youthful monarch gave a very gratifying proof of 
his attachment to the Protestant cause by agreeing 
to the National Covenant. In consenting to this 
solemn deed, he made a formal abjuration of Popery, 
and an engagement to support the Protestant reli¬ 
gion, an act which was all the more gratifying to the 
Scottish people as a very general dread existed among 
I hem that an influential party of the nobles, headed 
by the Earl of Arran, was {dotting the re-introduc¬ 
tion of Popery, No sooner, accordingly, did James 
and his household swear to and subscribe the Na¬ 
tional Covenant, than all classes throughout the 
kingdom hastened io append their iinines to the 
same sacred bond. 

About this time a sharp dispute arose between the 
Court and thu General Assembly, arising out of the 
acceptance of the nominal archbishopric of Glasgow 
by llobert Montgomery, minister of Stirling. This 
altercation lasted for some time, and led to a collision 
between the civil and eculesiastical jurisdictions. 
The Clmreli was resolved to assert her independence, 
and wont so far in this direction as to pronounce 
upon Montgomery the sentence of excommunication. 
This was followed by the most unpleasant conse¬ 
quences. 11 The Presbytery of Glasgow having met 
to carry this judgment into effect, Montgomery en¬ 
tered the place iu which they were assembled, with 
the magistrates and an armed force to stop their pro¬ 
cedure. 'Hie Moderator, refusing to obey the man¬ 
date, was forcibly pulled from his chair by the pro¬ 
vost, who tore Ids Ix-ard, struck out one of his teeth 
by a blow on the face, and committed him to the tol- 
booth. In spite of this, however, the Presbytery 
continued sitting, and remitted the case to the Pres¬ 
bytery of Edinburgh, who Appointed Mr. John 
Davidson, who had now returned to Scotland, and 
was settled at Liberton, to excommunicate Mont¬ 
gomery. The Court stormod and threatened, but 
the intrepid young minister boldly pronounced the 
sentence before a Urge auditory, and it waa intimated 
on the succeeding Sabbath iu Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and many of the adjoining churchca." 

ft seemed to be the great aim of James to estab¬ 
lish in Scotland an episcopal hierarchy, but his 
wishes met with the most determined resistance 
both from ministers and people. At length, in 1590, 
lie professed to have become a convert to Presby¬ 
terianism ; and in the General Assembly of that 
year, he pronounced a highly coloured eulogy upon 
the Church of Scotland, declaring it to be “the 
purest Kirk in the world." The effect upon the 
Assembly of such on unexpected outburst on the 
port of the lung eras such, that “ there was nothing 
heard for a quarter of an hour bat praising God and 
praying for the king." 

In Jane, 1692, the Scottish Parliament pas se d on 
act which to this day continues to be regarded as 
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the legal charter of the Cburcli of Scotland, inasmuch 
an it formally restored the Presbyterian form of 
church government by Sessions, Presbyteries, pro¬ 
vincial Synods, and General Assemblies, thus giving 
the civil sanction to her ecclesiastical constitution. 
This important act met with considerable resistance, 
and the king gave the royal assent with some hesi¬ 
tation; but when (Hunted, it was bailed by the people 
of Scotland generally as being the civil establishment 
.of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Amid its 
(Hit ward prosperity, the Church was visibly declining 
in inward vitality. To remedy this unliappy slate 
of matters, the General Assembly of 1593 appointed 
a commission for the general visitation of Presby¬ 
teries. A proposal wus abo made and cordially 
agreed to, that the National Covenant should tie 
solemnly renewed. This transaction took place in 
the Little Church of Edinburgh, on Tuesday, the 
30th of March, 169(3; and as a great number of the 
ministers were absent, the Assembly appointed it 
to be repeated in the difloreni synods and presby¬ 
teries, and afterwards extended to the congregation*. 

The ordinance was readily obeyed throughout the 
whole country, and the Scottish people bound thein- 
selvcs by a solemn oath to uphold the cause of G«d 
and of truth, dames was at heart a bitter enemy of 
Presbytery, chiefly because, from its very nature, it 
asserted the spiritual independence of the Church. 
In such circumstances, it is not at all surprising that 
the monarch and the clergy jrerc completely at vari¬ 
ance, or that the pulpits should resound from Sabbath 
to Sabbath with the strongest denunciations of the 
royal proceedings. The object which the king 
steadily cherished, and which he at length accom¬ 
plished, was the overthrow of the Presbyterian 
polity. His iirst attempt with this view was to 

deceive the clergy as to his plans. In the tno-t 
plausible spirit, accordingly, lie prevailed upon the 
General Assembly to appoint commissioners, with 
whom be might advise on church affair*. He* next 
persuaded the Parliament to declare Prelacy to he the 
third estate of the realm, and to concede to bisltop* 
the right of voting in Parliament. Tlte monarch, 
However, had some difficulty in obtaining the .con¬ 
sent of the Church to this measure, which several of 
the more sagacious among the clergy viewed in no 
other light than as a covert attempt to introduce 
Episcopacy. At length, in 1598, Xn Assembly con¬ 
vened at Dundee, yielded the point, and agreed, by 
a majority of ten, to the clergy having a vote in 
Parliament. But though the crafty sovereign seemed 
to have gained his object, a considerable period 
nlspeefl before he could summon courage to consti¬ 
tute bishops; and at hut, in 1600, he qpietiy ap¬ 
pointed done ministers to ths vacant bishoprics of 
Boot, Aberdeen, mid Caithness, who, in the,.face of 
the general opinion of the cletgy, sat and v&ed in j 
the ensuing Parliament as the third estate of the 
reels. 

James, having now succeeded in establishing 


bi*ho(t* in Scotland, directed his next efforts to 
procure their acknowledgment by the Church. 
This, however, was no easy matter, involving as it 
did the destruction of (lie freedom of the General 
Assemblies. According to the Act of Parliament, 
1592, the time and place of meeting were to be ar¬ 
ranged by the preceding Assembly with the consent 
of the king, in opposition to this Act, James had 
on several occasions changed the. time of meeting at 
hie pleasure; and at last, the Assembly which ahould 
have met at Aberdeen in July, 1605, was indefinitely 
prorogued. This decided infringement on the liberty 
of Assemblies excited the utmost alarm in the minds 
of the clergy; and a few of them having met at 
Aberdec.n, constituted an Assembly. Notice of llm 
intended movement having reached the King, hu 
despatched a letter to his commissioner, authorising 
him to dissolve the meeting, on the ground that it 
had not been called by his majesty. The meeting 
look place, and a moderator was chosen; but while 
engaged in reading the king’s letter, a messenger at 
onus apjicnrccl, ordering them, in the king's name, to 
dissolve, on pain ofrcla-llion. The brethren present 
were ready to obey the loyal orders, and to dissolve, 
if the comtuis-ionur would appoint the time ami 
place for the next meeting. On bis refusing to do 
so, the. moderator, at tin* ropiest of tho brethren, 
appointed the next Assembly to meet in Alairdcem, 
on the last Tuesday of September following. Thu* 
broke up the famous Aberdeen Assembly, which led 
to the. persecution of several of the faithful ministers, 
who were ready to maintain to the last Ilia spiritual 
independence of the Church. 

The king having thus tlriu-u into banishment 
some of the most devoted Presbyterian ministers, 
resolved gradually to carry out his favourite scheme 
—the introduction of Prelacy into Scotland. In 
pursuance of this object he proposed to confer upon 
the bishops the office of (.-oustaut moderators, thus 
bestowing upon them the power to preside in all 
mootings of churth courts. 'To this proposal the 
utmost resistance was offered in various part* of the 
country, and many disgraceful scenes were enacted 
in consequence of this interference of the monarch 
with the proper judicatories of the Church. At 
length, however, in 16]0, the G<-ucral Assembly, hi 
a meeting held at Glasgow, was so far controlled by 
royal influence that it gave its formal consent to the 
recognition of the bisliops as moderators of dioceaan 
synods, conceding to them the |u>wer of ordaining 
and deposing ministers, and visitingNill the churches 
within their respective dioceses. Presbyterian writ- 
era uniformly allege that this reception of dioceaan 
bishops»by the Glasgow Assembly was effected by 
the auxt notorious bribery and intimidation. Yet 
even those ministers who were thus won over to 
support the royal plans had no idea of admitting the 
diviue right of Episcopacy, but, on the contrary, 
they seem to have flattered tltemeelve* that Presby¬ 
tery would still be maintained in ail its former efli- 
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ciency, with dm single modification, whicli they ftt- 
gsrded u unimportant, that tlio bishops would pre¬ 
side as moderators in the courts of the church. 

It was felt, however, by the king and his party, 
that an important step had been gained, and no 
sooner, accordingly, had the Assembly at Glasgow 
closed its sittings than three of the bishops hastened 
to London and received Episcopal ordination from 
the English prelates, after which they returned to 
Scotland entitled, as they imagined, to exercise au¬ 
thority over their brethren in virtue of a divine right 
connected with their consecration. But their au¬ 
thority met with little respect either from ministers 
or people; and the king, finding that his bishops 
were unable to exercise spiritual authority, invested 
them with civil power. With this view he set up a 
new tribunal called the High Commission Court, 
which was authorized to receive appeals from any 
church court, to try clerical delinquents who might 
dare to oppose the established order of the church, 
and, on finding them guilty, to depose and excom¬ 
municate or to fine and imprison them. But these 
powers, partly civil, partly ecclesiastical, it was 
judged expedient to refrain from exercising; and 
though the meetings of the General Assembly were 
meanwhile suspended, the other courts of the church 
continued to conduct their business in their usual 
way without interruption for several years. 

The quietness and order which now prevailed in 
Scotland was mistaken by James for implicit sub¬ 
mission to Ins episcopal arrangements. He resolved 
therefore to advance another step towards destroying 
Presbytery and rendering the ecclesiastical arrange¬ 
ments of bis uorthern in all respects identical with 
those of his southern dominions. Having paid a 
visit to Scotland in 1.617 ho took up Ids residence 
for a time at Ilolyrood Palace. To prepare for his 
reception he had given orders to repair the chapel, 
to introduce a» organ, and to set up gilded wooden 
statues of the Twelve Apostles. This was too mucli 
for the people, who began to express their discontent 
in i|l-concea)ed murmurs. At the urgent entreaties 
of the bishops his majesty dispensed with the gilded 
statues, but, in obedience to the royal will, the Eng¬ 
lish liturgy and nil tlie other Episcopal forms were, 
for the first time since the Reformation, observed 
within the venerable precincts of Holyrood. 

Not contented with thus publicly allowing his per¬ 
sonal preference for the ceremonies of the Episcopal 
church, the king had no sooner arrived in Scotland 
titan he prevailed upon the parliament to pass an 
article declaring that “ whatsoever his majesty should 
determine in the external government of the church, 
with the advice of the bishops and a competent num¬ 
ber of the ministry, should have the strength of a 
law." Such an enactment naturally excited the fean 
of the clergy, who accordingly, in considerable num¬ 
bers, hastened to draw up an earnest supplication to 
the king and parliament on the subject. Thia docu¬ 
ment, though never formally presented, fell intp the 


hands of the king, who, enraged at the opposition 
unexpectedly offered io his plane, threw out volleys 
of indignation against the bishops for having de¬ 
ceived him with false representations as to tlie state 
of feeling on the part of tlie ministers. 

In tlie face of all opposition, James was deter¬ 
mined to make every attempt to gain his object. 
With this view be called a meeting of the clergy at 
St. Andrews, where lie proposed five articles of con¬ 
formity to Episcopal ceremonies, which were agreed- 
upon the following year at Perth, and are on that 
account usually known by tlie name of the Arti¬ 
cles OF Perth (which see). These articles, which 
led to much confusion ami disorder both in the 
church and country, were as follows: (1.) Kneeling 
at the Lord’s Supper; (2.) The observance of certain 
holidays, vi*., Christ mas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascen¬ 
sion, and Pentecost; (3.) Episcopal confirmation; 
(4.) Private baptism; (5.) Private communicating 
These innovations on the forms of public worship in 
the Fresbyterian church were regarded as unsirnc- 
tioned by the Word of God, and serious apprehen¬ 
sions wore entertained that they might be imposed 
on the consciences of both ministers and people 
under civil penalties. Nor were tlie fears of the 
Presbyterian ministers on (his head groundless. In 
a short time the obnoxious Articles of Perth received 
tiic sanction of tlie privy council, and in July 1621 
they were ratified by parliament, and thus became 
the law of tlie land. • 

In tlie early part of the seventeenth century reli¬ 
gion wrs at a low ebb in many parts of Scotland, and 
some of the most faithful ministers of Christ, were 
banished for their resistance to the Episcopal cere¬ 
monies whicli tlie king hod forced upon tlie country, 
Amid the spiritual desolation whicli thus prevailed 
in various districts of tlie land, a remarkable spirit of 
prayer was poured out upon the pious, followed by 
two great revivals of religion, which took place, the 
one at Stewarton in 16*25, and tlie other at the Kbit 
of Shotts in 1630. Such seasons of refreshing from 
the Lord's presence were gladly welcomed by a large 
body of godly me.n who had been long mourning in 
secret over the persecutions to which the friends of 
Presbytery were exposed. Many were the prayers 
which ascended to heaven for the deliverance of the 
church aud natipn. But though times of awaken¬ 
ing were graciously sent to sustain the drooping 
hearts of the Lord's people, their trials were destined 
to be still more severe than they had yet been. 
The death of James, and tlie succession of his son, 
Charles I., to the throne, instead of mitigating, only 
aggravated the troubles of the Scottish church and 
peoplf- (From the commencement of bis reign the 
new king was ever moje arbitrary, fkithlees, and un¬ 
principled than his father Restrained neither by 
conscience nor a regard to constitutional principles, 
he was not long in showing a settled determination 
to trample on the liberties, both civil end ecclesias¬ 
tical, of his subjects. Notwithstanding the perse ver 
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ing hostility which hasi been manifested in Seotlaud 
during the reign of Junes to the forms and cere¬ 
monies of Episcopacy, Charles was no sooner crowned 
sovereign of that ancient kingdom than he openly 
avowed himself the decided enemy of Presbyterian¬ 
ism, and accordingly the joy with which he had been 
welcomed at his coronation was exchanged for sor¬ 
row and indignation. 

Thirty years had now elapsed since Episcopacy 
had been established in Scotland, and yet the people 
were no more reconciled to it than at the first. Nay, 
so imprudently bad the bishops and tho clergy con¬ 
ducted themselves in their dealings with the flocks 
on which tliey had been obtruded) that the antipathy 
of all classes to the lordly prelates was evidently 
every day on the increase. In this irritated state of 
the public mind, however, Charles was infatuated 
enough to take steps for introducing, not the English 
liturgy or Book of Common Prayer, whicli the Scots 
would have been unwilling to receive, objecting as 
they did to all fised forms of prayer, but an Angio- 
Popish service-book, prepared by Lnud himself for 
the special benefit of the people of Scotland. De¬ 
termined to thrust this liturgy upon the Church of 
Scotland, the king issued au injunction to every 
minister to procure two copies of Laud's liturgy for 
the use of his congregation upon pain of deprivation. 
This expression of the royal will was followed by an 
order from the king and council that the*new liturgy 
should be read in all the churches. 

The 23d July, 1637, was the day appointed for 
commencing the use of the service-book. It was a 
Sabbath, and the High Church of St. Giles was 
crowded with a vast multitude of people prepared to 
denounce the reading of the obnoxious liturgy. The 
service was conducted on that occasion by the dean 
of Edinburgh, but no sooner had lie begun to read 
than his voice was drowned amid the shouts of the 
indignant audience. The opposition, however, was 
not limited to words. An old woman named* Janet 
Geddes, infuriated at the audacity of the dean, threw 
with violence at his head the stool on which she had 
been sitting. Her example was followed by others, 
and such was the confusion which prevailed, that 
the service was interrupted and tlfe audience be¬ 
came a tumultuous mob. The example thus set 
by Edinburgh was rapidly followed throughout the 
country; and so general was the opposition both 
among the common people and the gentry, that 
it was found necessary to suspend the use of the 
liturgy. A numerously signed supplication was for¬ 
warded to the king for the suppression of the ser- 
vice-book. But his majesty was inexorable. In¬ 
stead of yielding to the petition of his Scottish sub¬ 
jects, he issued a. new proclamation eiQoitdng the 
mm of Laud's liturgy and cenderfhing the whole pro- 
of the supplicants. Hatters had now be- 
come iso critical that It was judged expedient by the 
Melbas Presbyterians to renew the national cove 
unit, wftft,fogq£ additions applicable to the present 


circumstances. This solemn act was accordingly 
performed in the Greyfriars* Church at Edinburgh, 
on the 1st of March, 1638; and, as Livingstone iu 
forms us, u through the whole land, excepting the 
professed Papists and some few who adhered to the 
prelates, people universally mitered into the cove¬ 
nant of God." Men of all classes hastened to ap¬ 
pend their nainos to the sacred bond, and its strenu¬ 
ous supporters, now become a powerful body identical 
with (lie Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
were known by the name of Covknantriis, and ac¬ 
cordingly their history has been already traced hi 
the article bearing that title down to the Revolution 
in 1688. 

During the reigns of .lumen and the first Charles 
the ruling motive of action in dealing with the Church 
of Scotland appears to have been the establishment 
of Episcopacy instead of Presbytery, hut in tho 
gloomy period which elapsed between the Restora¬ 
tion and the Revolution, tho ultimate design of the 
rulers was to reduce Scotland under the sway of 
Rome. Both Charles II. and James II. had a de¬ 
cided leaning to Popery, not so much from consci¬ 
entious regard to it as a system of belief, but as 
being, in their opinion, more favourable than Pro¬ 
testantism to absolute power. The Revolution, 
however, effected a complete change in the whole 
aspect of affairs, and secured the civil and religious 
liberties of the country. With all its defects, 
the Revolution Settlement (whicli see) brought 
inestimable blessings to the Scottish people. In 
the parliament of Scotland an act was passed “abol¬ 
ishing Prelacy and all superiority of any office in 
the church in this kingdom above presbyters." 
Those act* of parliament also which had been passed 
in the reign of Charles 11. for the establishment of 
Prelacy were rescinded. The Presbyterian minis¬ 
ters, who to the number of four hundred had been 
ejected for their hostility to Prelacy, were now per¬ 
mitted to return to their flocks, hut so busy had 
death been iu the interval with this noble baud ol 
faithful men that, only about sixty were found to 
have survived to witness the restoration of Preshy 
tery. 

At this period the Church of Scotland consisted of 
two opposite parties who could scarcely be expected to 
act in harmony—the prclatic clergy and the restored 
Presbyterians. William was no doubt personally fa¬ 
vourable to Presbytery, hut being desirous to effect a 
complete union between England and Scotland lie was 
earnestly anxious to persuade the, bitter country to 
consent to a modified Episcopacy. “ For that rea¬ 
son," to use the words of Dr. FJelherington in his 
‘ History of the Church of Scotland,' “ he abstained 
from a full recognition of Presbytery in Scotland at 
first, waiting to try the effect of returning peace to 
produce unanimity; and when he did consent to the 
establishment of the Presbyterian Church in Scot¬ 
land, he refused to do so <m the ground of Us being 
of Divine institution, And consented simply because 
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•fairs, the king's chaplain, the calamity mis averted 
by the declaration on the part of his majesty of his 
willingness to dispense with putting the oaths to the 
ministers. Thus was the Church of Scotland saved 
even at the eleventh lioui from one of those unhappy 
collisions with the civil authorities which have threat¬ 
ened to disturb her stability and peace at various 
periods of her eventful history. 

In gratitude perhaps for the timely concession 
made by tho king to the claims of tho Church, an 
’ act was passed by the Assembly of 1694, giving all 
tho facility that could be desired to tho admission 
into ministerial communion of the ministers who 
had conformed to Prelacy. At tho same time 
ranch attention began to be directed to the spiritual 
destitution which prevailed in various parts of the 
country, more especially in the Highland counties. 
Nor was William an indifferent spectator of the 
laudable exertions of. the Church, but, on the con¬ 
trary, he seconded their benevolent efforts by pro¬ 
curing an act of parliament establishing a school in 
evory parish throughout the whole kingdom. 

The Church of Scotland now directed her most 
strenuous exertions towards the promotion of vital 
Atligion among all classes of the community. The 
death of King William, however, ami the accession 
of Queen Anne, gave rise to serious apprehensions 
lest the best interests both of the church and country 
might be endangered. In the first parliament which 
Inet after the new sovereign had ascended the throne 
.an act was |iassed securing the Protestant religion 
and the Presbyterian Church government. The 
dliurch also confidently set itself to devise measures 
for promoting its own internal purity and efficiency. 

Public attention was now turned botli in England 
And Scotland to a point of the highest importance— 
a proposed treaty of union between the two coun¬ 
tries. The General Assembly appointed a national 
fast for the purpose of supplicating the Divine direc- 
: tion in this momentous matter, and strict ehargds 
were given to the Commission to see that t£e Church's 
welfare was not compromised in the arrangements 
which might be made. The very first point, accord¬ 
ingly, which parliament took into consideration be¬ 
fore proceeding to frame the articles of Union was 
the best mode of maintaining intact the Presby¬ 
terian Church of Scotland. With this view an Act 
of Security was passed, in wbtah the acts recog¬ 
nising the Confession of Faith and the Presbyte¬ 
rian form of church government were ratified and 
established u to continue without any alteration to 
the people of this land in all succeeding generations," 
It was further declared that tills Act of Security, 
“ with the establishment therein contained, shall be 
held and observed in all time coming as a fundamen¬ 
tal and Qwumt ial condition ,of any Treaty of Union 
to be concluded betwixt the two kingdoms, without 
any alteration thereof, er ; derogation thereto, in any 
sort, for ever.” Such, and so firm, was the Iwsis on 
i which the Church of Scotland, with all her rights 


and privileges, was made to rest in the Act of Se¬ 
curity, which formed an essential part of the Treaty 
of Union between the two countries. 

At this important period of the history of the 
Church the Form of Process was ratified by the As¬ 
sembly, a document which has ever since continued 
in use as the chief guide of the various ecclesiastical 
judicatories in the matters which come before them. 
An act of parliament was passed at (his time which, 
in its operation, has often been productive of much 
injury. The lords of the court, of session wen ap¬ 
pointed commissioners of teiiids, and authorised to 
decide rs to tho removal of a church from one part 
of a parish to another, it lwing provided that before 
any such removal can take place the consent of 
throe-fourths of tho heritors in point of valuation 
must ho obtained. 

From the Union between England and Scotland 
may be dated the commencement, of an era of melan¬ 
choly declension in the charactet and condition of 
the Church of Scotland, from which she cannot be 
said to have recovered throughout the whole of the 
eighteenth century. At an early period after the 
Union tho internal harmony of the Church was seri¬ 
ously disturbed by the inveterate enmity which ex¬ 
isted between the Presbyterian ministers and the 
prelatic clergy; and the soundness of her doctrine 
was affected by the introduction into her pulpits of 
n modified Anniniauisrn, such as prevailed at that 
time both in England and on the Continent. 

The year 1712 may lie regarded as probably tho 
most disastrous in the annals of the Church of Scot¬ 
land. In that event ful year a bill was passed through 
both houses of parliament, in the face of all remon¬ 
strance from the Presbyterians, granting legal toler¬ 
ation to the Episcopalian dissenters in Scotland who 
wished to use the liturgy of the Church of England. 
But this act was harmless compered with anothor 
act which passed during the same year, the object of 
which was the restoration of church patronage in 
Scotland. This fatal measure, which has been the 
sonree of endless troubles and anxieties down to the 
present hour, was hurried with indecent, haste through 
both houses of |iarliamerit, although on all hands it 
was acknowledged to be a violation of the Act of 
Security, a great grievance to the church, and a 
heavy blow aimed at her Presbyterian constitution. 
The royal assent was given to the Patronage Act ou 
tlie 22d April, and the General Assembly, which 
met on the 1st of May, gave strict injunctions to its 
commission to use all dutiful and proper means for 
obtaining redress of the grievance*of patronage—in¬ 
structions which were repeated to every succeeding 
commission down to the year 1782, when, Moderate 
ascendency having reached its height, all reference 
to the subject of patronage in the instructions issued 
to the commission from that time wore omitted. So 
obnoxious and unpopular indeed was the act of 171?, 
that a long series of years was permitted to elapse be¬ 
fore it was attempted to be brought into ojieratlon. In 
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the very firnt instance which occurred under the act 
the presentation wa* repelled by the presbytery, and 
the ease having come by appeal before the Asaetnbly, 
the probationer who had accepted the presentation 
was deprived of his license. 

The violent assault thus made upon the indepen¬ 
dence of the Scottish Church by the passing of the 
Patrouago Act met witli but feeble resistance from the 
Church itself. No doubt the most godly of her minis¬ 
ters mourned over the unhallowed invasion made upon 
her sacred liberties by the statesmen of the day, but 
(he great mass of her clergy had sunk into a slate of 
spiritual indifference and sloth. Erroneous doctrines 
were taught with impunity both from her pulpits 
and her professors' chairs, in vain was the General 
Assembly called upon, as in the case of Professor 
Simeon, to visit with ecclesiastical censure the most 
flagrant departure from the principles of a sound 
theology. Open heresy was tolerated and strict or¬ 
thodoxy frowned upon and discountenanced. To 
corruptness in doctrine was added lho utmost laxity 
in discipline. In this lamentable state of tilings the 
friends of truth and righteousness strove, both by 
prayer and the most energetic efforts, to stein the 
torrent of irreligion and impiety which was fast 
threatening to inundate both tiie Church and the 
country. By the republicatiou of some of the best 
writings of the old divines a move healthful tone was 
sought to be infused into Scottish theology, lienee 
arose the Marrow Controversy (winch see), con¬ 
ducted witli the utmost bitterness, and showing in 
the plainest and most, significant manner the hntred 
which the majority of the clergy bore lo the cardinal 
doctrines of the gospel. 

The Church liaviug now departed from the purity 
of her doctrinal standards and become corrupt in her 
administration, speedily yielded herself up to the de¬ 
grading influence of a high-handed patronage, which 
trampled under foot the liberties of the Christian 
people, and in the course of a few years led to one 
of tho most important events in the history of the 
Church of Scotland—the rise of the first Secession 
in 1733. The history of this momentous poriod has 
already lieen traced in the articles headed Associate 
Presbytery and Associate Synod. 

The shock which the Church had thus received 
by the determined steps taken by the four brethren 
in constituting themselves into a separate ecclesias¬ 
tical body, led at first to the adoption of some mea¬ 
sures by the General Assembly which seemed to be¬ 
token a wish to return to the principles of other and 
better days. Thus we find in 1735 a formal application 
made to the legislature for the repeal of the Patronage 
not, and a bill actually framed for that purpose, which, 
however, having met with feeble support, wasjjBpeed- 
ily abandoned. But the church deemed it prudent 
to adopt a milder course in the case of disputed set¬ 
tlements, no longer appointing “ riding committees," 
ss they were termed, forcibly to Intrude unacceptable 
presentees into reclaiming parishes So far indeed 


did the General Assembly go in this direction Hint 
they passed an act avowedly “ against intrusion oi 
ministers into vacant congregations." The spirit, 
however, which dictated these measures was, as the 
Seceders had predicted, only temporary. In the 
course of a few years the Moderate party regained 
their ascendency, and the complaints of reclaiming 
congregations were again disregarded, and the prac¬ 
tice of riding committees, which liad been prohibited 
by the Assembly of 1735, was brought anew into 
active operation. 

While the Moderate party were thus rendering 
the Church obnoxious to many of the best and 
most pious of iter people by the tyrannical man¬ 
ner iu which they thrust unacceptable ministers 
upon unwilling parishes, the evangelical ministers 
felt themselves called upon to labour with greater 
diligence and fidelity in their pastoral work. The 
consequence was, that in 1742 various districts ol 
Scotland were visited with remarkable revivals of 
true religion, more especially the parishes of Cam- 
buslang and Kilsyth. Nor did the effects of these 
manifestations of the Spirit’)- power pass away with¬ 
out leaving behind many e\ ident traces that it hail 
been a work of the Lord. The Church was enter¬ 
ing on a lengthened period of spiritual darkness and 
declension; and it was well that a goodly number of 
her people should have been prepared by extraordi¬ 
nary communications of spiritual life and grace to 
testify boldly for Christ in a time of prevailing back¬ 
sliding. 

For a long scries of years, as we have already 
mentioned, the Patronage Act of 1712 was permitted 
to remain in a state of abeyance. At length, how¬ 
ever, it began to be put in full operation; and as a 
natural consequence, numerous cases of disputed 
settlements arose, which, when brought before either 
the civil or ecclesiastical courts, were almost inva¬ 
riably decided in favour of the patron and presentee, 
and against tiie reclaiming parishioners. All pre¬ 
sentations, however unpopular, were earned into 
effect by the church courts, backed, if necessary, by 
the civil authorities. Cases, accordingly, of disputed 
settlements were of very frequent occurrence; and an 
unhappy case o( this kind gave rise to the Second 
Secession, or the formation of the Relief Church, 
(which see) founded by the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, 
minister of Carnock in Fife, who was deposed by 
the General Assembly in 1752. 

During the last half of the eighteenth century, the 
Church of Scotland rapidly declined in doctrine from 
the purity of her standards. Heresies sprang up 
among her ministers, which, though openly avowed 
from her pulpits, called forth but feeble condemna¬ 
tion from her ecclesiastical court*. Anninian, Pe¬ 
lagian, r *na even Bocinian sentiments were enter¬ 
tained by not a few*of the clergy, while a spirit ol 
indifference to all religion characterised the great 
mam of the people. In such a melancholy condition 
of things the congregation* of tbs seceding ministers 
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received numerous accessions from the churches of trine be proved against him; and because, after ordi- 
the Establishment. Cases of violent settlements, also, nation and admission, he is liable to be deposed foi 
which were occurring from time to time, drove mul- improper conduct. When every possible precaution 
ritudes from her pale. From year to year the pain- is thus token to prevent unqualified persons from 
fill spectacle presented itself of the national church being introduced into the church, or those who after- 
abandoned by large masses of her people. Nor did wards prove unworthy from remaining in it, the oc- 
the opinions and feelinga of those who remained casional evils and abuses from which no human 
in her communion receive much respect or attention institution is exempted, could not, in the opinion of 
from the majority of the General Assembly. The Dr. Robertson, lie fairly urged as reasons against 
leaders of that supremo court, indeed, regarded it as the law of patronage." 

matter of conscience and principle to uphold the Such were the principles which guided the As- 
rights of patrons as maintained by the law of the sembly during the thirty years of Principal Robert 
land, however it might affect the spiritual interests son's administration; and the same principles are 
of the parishioners. Accordingly the principles, as still maintained by the moderate party in the church, 
respected the law of patronage, which were held by Dr. With such views, modernism and absolute patronage 
Robertson, who for many years led the deliberations have uniformly gone band in band. And so marked 
of the Assembly, are declared by Dugald Stewart in has ever been the tendency of the uncontrolled ei- 
these words:—“ That as patronage is the law of the creise of patronage to recruit the ranks of the Seces- 
land, the courts of a national church establiahed and aion, that those periods of the history of the Estab- 
protected by law, and all the individual ministers of fished Church which have been signalised by the 
tliat church, are bound, in as far as it depends upon exercise of a high-handed patronage, ore the very 
exertions arising from the duties of their place, to periods in which Secession churches have flourished 
give it effect: that every opposition to the legal to the greatest extent. 

rights of patrons tends to diminish that reverence When Dr. Robertson retired from the leaders)!!; 
which all the subjects of a free government ought to of the Assembly in 1780, heresy and even irreligiot 
entertain for the law; and that it is dangerous to had been gaining ground for many years previously 
accustom the people to think that they can elude and had reached such a height that, as Sir Henry 
the law or defeat its operation, because success in Moncrieff informs us in his Life of Dr. Erskine, a 
one instance leads to greater licentiousness. Upon plan was actually concocted for abolishing subscrip 
these principles Dr. Robertson thought that the lion to the Confession of Faith and the other fornui 
church courts betrayed their duty to the constitution, iaries of the Church. The knowledge of auch a 
when the spirit of their decisions, or negligence in scheme being projected, and his unwillingness to 
enforcing obedience to their orders, creatod urmeccs- lend it the slightest countenance, led, ns is generally 
sary obstacles to the exercise of the right of patron- supposed, to the learned principal's retirement from 
age, and fettered in the minds of the people the false the public business of church courts into private life, 
idea that they have a right to choose their own min- The motives which prompted so wild a proposal as 
isters, or even to put a negative upon the nomination the abolition of subscription to the standards booii 
of the patron, fie was well aware that the subjects of became apparent. Sociuianii-m, in its grossest form, 
Great Britain are entitled to apply in a constitutional was openly avowed by a parly of ministers, particu- 
manner for the repeal of every law which they con- larly in the West of Hcotlnnd. One of them, Dr. 
sider as a grievance. But while he supported pa* M’Gill of Ayr, was bold enough to publish an essay 
tronage as the existing law, he regarded it also as on the Death of Christ, in which Bocitiian tenets 
the most expedient method of settling vacant par- were plainly taught. Tint appearance of this here- 
ishes. It did not appear to him tliat the people are deal production gave rise to no small excitement; 
competent judges of those qualiticsswhich a minister and the author was under the necessity of withdraw 
should possess in order to be a useful teacher either ing the work from general circulation. By this 
of the doctrines of pure religion, or of the precepts simple act, and without the slightest investigation 
of sound morality. He suspected that if the probo- as to the principles which he actually held, Dr. 
tionera of the church were taught to consider their M'Gill was permitted to retain his position as one of 
success in obtaining a settlement as depending upon the ministers of Ayr in connection with the Estab 
a popular election, many of them would be tempted fished Church. 

to adopt a manner of preaching more calculated to The dosing decade of the lust century was n 
pUsso the people than to promote their edification, marked era both in the political and religious his- 
He thought that there kf little danger to be appro- tory of Europe. The French Revolution spread 
handed from the abuse of the law of patrqpage, be- democratic principles among all nations, and awak- 
w*m— the presentee mus^ be oshosen from amongst ened a universal desire for constitutional liberty, 
th ou whom the church itself hud approved of, and But the sudden clainge in the political aspect of the 
had licensed as qualified for the office of the min- European countries, interesting though it undoubt- 
iatry; because a presentee cannot be admitted to the ediy was, dwindled into utter insignificance when 
ben*#*, if any relevant charge aa to his life or doc- compared with the spiritual awakening which rapidly 
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diffused itself throughout every section of the Church Thus the last century closed with a series of Acte 
of Christ. Tiie paramount obligation which lies upon passed by the Qeneral Assembly, which manifestly 
Christians, as such, to propagate the gospel among showed that the Moderate party had reached the 
heathen nations, cnmo now to be recognised in all its culminating point of their power and influence, 
intensity. Societies were formed having this great The Church, however, had not wholly lost its vita- 
object i» view, and all denominations of Christians lity as a Christian body. It still numbered among 
wore disposed harmoniously to combine in the glo- its ministers a small but earnest band of faithful and 
rioiw work of evangelizing the heathen. The Church devoted servants of Christ, who not only preached 
of Scotland alone declined to take a share in the holy the gospel in purity in their own parishes, but pro- 
witorprise, which had been commencod and was tested in the church courts against those measures 
actively carried on by many earnest Christians in of the Moderate party, which were calculated to re- 
every section of the Christian church. No wonder, tard the progress of the gospel whether at home or 
in such circumstances as these, that dissent was abroad. A question arose about this time which 
rapidly on the increase, in those parts especially occasioned a keen discussion between the Moderate 
where Moderatism chiefly prevailed. In other dis- and Evangelical parties in the General Assembly— 
tricts of the country, again, where the people were that regarding a plurality of offices in the Church, 
favoured with tho blessing of an evangelical min- held by the same individual. The Moderates, as 
istry, the high importance they attached to the pri- usual, triumphed over their opponents in point of 
vilegos which they themselves enjoyed, led them to numbers, but the public mind declared itself, in no 
desire the extension of the same advantages to others, ambiguous manner, opposed to pluralities. The 
Hence arose the idea of Chapels of Ease in populous popular hostility began to extend from the system 
parishes where additional church accommodation was to its defenders, and thus an impression was excited 
required. The supply in this way, however, of in- to the serious disadvantage of Moderatism. And 
creased moans of religious instruction was strum- tliis unfavourable impression was not a littte strength- 
ously resisted by the Moderate party, who at ened by tho celebrated Leslie case, in which an at- 
lengtli, finding the measure likely to find favour tempt was made to secure the appointment of one of 
with tho church generally, procured an Act of the city ministers to the clmir of mathematics in the 
Assembly to lie passed into a law in 1798, oin- Edinburgh University, by charging the successful 
bodying a clause to the effect that, when a petition candidate, who was a man of the most distinguished 
for a chapel of ease is laid before any presbytery, talents and scientific attainments, with the public 
they “shall not pronounce any final judgment on the advocacy of principles of an atheistic tendency, 
petition, till they shall have received the special direc- The subject gave rise to a controversy of the most 
lions of the Assembly thereon." By this clause the bitter and angry description. Pamphlets of great 
Moderate party hoped to have it in their power, by ability and power were published on both sides j and 
securing a majority in tho Assembly, to prevent tho after a protracted debate in. the General Assembly, 
erection of a chapel of ease in any quarter where the Moderate party was defeated by a majority of 
tiie existence of such a chnpel might be injurious to twelve. This was the first occasion fora very long 
the interests of their party, or likely to advance period on whicli Moderatism had failed to carry a 
the cause of evangelism. At this time, indeed, Mo- measure in tiie supreme Church court. To that 
deratism was completely in tiie ascendant, and to memorable debate may be traced the alienation of a 
signalise (lie triumph of their party, they passed an large portion of the more intelligent part of thecom- 
Aet through tho Assembly of 1799, prohibiting iniu- munity front the Moderate clergy, who began now to 
inters of the Established Church from employing to be regarded as seeking after tlieir own aggrandise- 
preach on any occasion, or to dispense any of the ment at the expense of tiie best interests of the corn- 
ordinances of the gospel, persons not qualified to munity. t 

accept a presentation, and also from holding inin- In proportion as Moderatism fell, Evangelism rose 
isterial communion in any other manner with such in public estimation; aud this result was not a little 
persons. In complete harmony with the spirit of aided by occasional divisions which arose in tiie ranks 
such an act as this, whereby the Church of Scotland of the Moderates tliemselves, and tended to disturb 
voluntarily shut herself out from church fellowship the unanimity which had hitherto marked the 
with all the other sections of Christ's visible church, policy of the party. ’ While this disorganisation was 
the same Assemblyiasued a pastoral address, warning gradually going forward, an event occurred—the 
the people against giving countenance to religious translation of Dr. Andrew Thomson from Perth to 
societies, missionary associations, itinerant preachers, Edinburgh—which commenced a new era is the 
and Sabbath schools, alleging them to be conducted history of t)ie Church of Scotland. This ambient 
by “ ignorant persons, altogether unfit for such an man waf no sooner admitted as one of the ministers 
important charge,” and “parsons notoriously dirnf- of the Scottish metropolis? than he attracted marked 
fected to the civil constitution of the countiy, and , attention, not only by his popularity as a preacher, 
who kept up a correspondence with other societies but Jby bis skill and ability as a speaker in church 
>n the neighbourhood " courts. When the new parish of St. George’s was 
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formed in the New Town of Edinburgh, Dr, Thom¬ 
son wu fixed upon ea the most suitable person to 
occupy the highly important and responsible position 
of its first minister. By this arrangement evangelical 
truth was from Sabbath to Sabbath pressed home 
with ability and power upon the higher classes 
of sooiety, and the hostility with which it had 
liitherto been regarded was gradually overcome. Not 
contented with availing himself of the pulpit to re¬ 
commend orthodox religion to public attention, Dr. 
Thomson made use of the press also to propagate 
his views, both upon pure theology and ques¬ 
tions connected with ecclesiastical administration. 
By metuia of a monthly magazine, the 'Christian 
Instructor, 1 he diffused throughout the community 
a lively interest in the affairs of the church, and 
thus brought a healthful influence to bear upon 
the discussions of her courts. The standards and 
past history of the Church of Scotland began to 
be more extensively studied, and her true con¬ 
stitutional principles to be more thoroughly under¬ 
stood. And by a happy coincidence, at tliis very 
time —1811—Dr. Thomas M'Crie gave to the 
world his ' Life of John Knox,’ a work which threw 
a flood of light upon the early iiistory of the Scottish 
Church, dissipating unfounded prejudices which had 
long been entertained, and commending to public 
favour principles which had too long been either 
forgotten, or, if remembered, treated with con¬ 
tempt. 

From this period the influence of Moderatism in 
the General Assembly rapidly declined. This was 
quite apparent when in 1813 the relative strength 
of parties was tried in a plurality case which occurred, 
the union of a professorship with a ministerial charge 
being sanctioned by the very sroali majority of five; 
and in tiie following year, the subject having been 
again brought before the Assembly by an overture 
from the synod of Angus and Mcams, a declaratory 
I Act was passed, declaring it to be inconsistent with 
the constitution and the fundamental laws of the 
Church of Scotland for any minister to Isold another 
office which necessarily required his absence from 
his parish, and subjected him to an authority that 
the presbytery of which he was a member could not 
control. The Moderate party were indignant at the 
passing of this Act, and strenuous efforts were made 
in the Assembly of the following year to procure its 
repeal, on the ground that it had never been trans¬ 
mitted to presbyteries in the terms of the Barrier 
Act. An overture, accordingly, was framed similar 
to the recent declaratory Act, and sent down to 
presbyteries, by a majority of whom it was approved, 
and in 1817 became a permanent law on the subject 
of pluraliti es, prohibiting every each unioi%of offices 
a* was incompatible witty residence in the parish. 
Thus one Important step waa gained in ecclesiastical 
reformation in consequence of the gradual increase 
in the number of evangelical ministers, and still more 
perhaps in consequence of the gradual improvement 


which had taken place in the whole tone end spirit 
of public opinion. 

The tide of popular feeling bed now decidedly 
turned in favour of evangelical religion; and nothing | 
contributed more powerfully to urge forward the ■ 
movement than the translation, which took place in 
1815, of Dr. Chalmers from Kilmany to the Trou 
Church, Glasgow. This distinguished man, who was 
destined to occupy so conspicuous a place in the ec¬ 
clesiastical history of Scotland, had only recently been 
led to embrace Scriptural views of divine truth, and to 
conseciate his eminent talents, his brilliant imagina¬ 
tion, and iiis earnest and impassioned eloquence, to 
the high and holy service in which he liad embarked, , 
that of labouring for the conversion and salvation oi I 
ids fellow-men. Such a man was not likely to re¬ 
main long in the coutractod sphere of a small rural 
parish. His fame had spread far and wide; and a 
vacancy having occurred in Glasgow, ho was invited 
to accept of a ciiarge in that large and populous city. 
From this period he assumed a conspicuous position, 
not in Glasgow alone, but in the Church at large. 
The population of the western metropolis bad far out¬ 
grown thu menus of grace, and vast masses of the 
labouring classes were living iu habitual neglect of 
the outward ordinances of religiou. The alarming 
extent to which this evil hud reached when Dr. 
Chalmers commenced his labours iu Glasgow, roused 
his energies, and led him to project plans for over¬ 
taking in soino measure the growing spiritual desti¬ 
tution of the inhabitants of that great city. Bo early 
as 1817 ho proposed the erection by public subscrip¬ 
tion of twenty additional churches. “ His views on 
pauperism,” as wo have already remarked in a 
sketch of tiie life of tliis illustrious man contained 
in tiie 'Christian Cyclopedia/ "had been published 
some years before, and now ho longed for an oppor¬ 
tunity of carrying out these views, and of thus ex¬ 
hibiting, by experiment, before the world, theii 
practicability and soundness. This opportunity, in 
the providence of God, was at length afforded him. 

A new church, St. John's, was built in the eastern 
part of Glasgow, and a parish attached to it. To 
this new sphere of operation Dr. Chalmers was 
transferred in 1819, and here he found a ready and 
congenial field for carrying on his long-cherished 
plans of social regeneration. The population of the 
parish assigned him was upwards of 10,000, consist¬ 
ing chiefly of the humbler classes of society. To 
enable him to overtake this extensive charge, he 
summoned into operation a large and intelligent 
agency, dividing the parish into Bventy-five sections, 
and placing a deacon over each of these sections, 
whose office it was to use all the means iu his power 
for advancing the social comfort and the moral and 
spiritual well-being of the families under his charge. 
To meet the expenses of the economical management 
of the entire parish, the collections at the ehsroh 
door on Sabbath were in a short time found to be 
more than adequate, and the surplus was dedicated 
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to educational and other parochial mean* of improve¬ 
ment. Day-school* were erected, Sabbath-evening 
schools were opened, throughout the whole parish. 
The deacons made themselves minutely acquainted 
with the situation, in all respects, of each individual 
family; and, besides, the elders visited the whole 
✓district once a-month. And thus the parish of St. 
John's was brought under so complete and effective 
an agency, that it exhibited the best, if not the only, 
instance in Scotland of a well-arranged and admi¬ 
rably working parochial machinery.” 

The labours of Dr. Thomson in Edinburgh and of 
Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow were the means, undoubt¬ 
edly, of working a gradual change in the feelings of 
the middling and upper classes towards evangelical 
religion; and although the Moderate party in the 
Assembly still adhered, as in the case of pluralities, 
to their former line of policy, they were not altogether 
unaffected by the alteration which had evidently 
takon place in the bearings ami tendencies of public 
sentiment. Some of the most enlightened men be¬ 
longing to the party openly taught evangelical doc¬ 
trine in Choir Sabbath ministrations; and to Dr. 
Inglis, one of their ablest leaders, was the Church 
indebted for the origin of her Indian Mission, a 
scheme which has experienced to a large extent the 
Divine countenance and blessing. 

Religious questions of public interest were dis¬ 
cussed with great ability in the pages of the 
* Christian Instructor,’under the efficient editorship 
of Dr. Thomson. Hence arose first the Apocrypha 
and then tho Voluntary controversy, both of which 
excited the utmost sensation throughout the Chris¬ 
tian community. These keen discussions outside 
the Church were soon followed by n controversy 
inside the Church, the most momentous in its bear¬ 
ings and results that has occurred within the whole 
range of its history. The Evangelical [tarty had 
now bocome a large and influential body, both in 
the church courts and in tiie country. Their sup¬ 
porters were every year on tire increase, and the 
questions on which they differed from the Moderates 
were attracting tiie attention of all classes of society. 
The points in particular connected with patronage 
sad the election and calling of ministers began to be 
discussed in the inferior courts of the church with 
greater keenness than ever. At length, in 183?, 
several overtures regarding the appointment of min¬ 
isters were brought up to the General Assembly, 
which, however, refused to entertain the question. 
Next yew, however, a motion was carried, declaring 
the right of head! of families to deject to the pre¬ 
sentee, on die understanding that the presbytery 
were to judge of the validity of the Directions. 

The year 1834 is memorable in the history id the 
Church for the passing of the celebrated Veto Act 
by a majority of forty-six. This Act declared it to 
bu a fundamental law of the Church, that no minister 
should bo intruded on any congregation contrary to 
the will ot the Christian people j and the better to 


effect this, it enacted that if a majority of male heads 
of families being communicants should object to any 
presentee, the presbytery, on that ground alone, 
without enquity into the reasons, should rqject the 
presentee. The objectors, however, were required, 
if called upon, to declare solemnly before the pres¬ 
bytery that they were actuated by no malicious 
motives, but solely by a conscientious regard to their 
own spiritual interests, or those of the congregation. 
The legality of this measure was doubted by some, 
on the ground of its alleged interference with the civil 
rights of patrons, whilst 'others were no less decided 
in their opinion that it was legal. 

In the course of a few months after the Veto Act 
had passed, events occurred which at length brought 
matters to a crisis, causing a collision between the 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. Tiie details are 
thus accurately and concisely given in a work pub¬ 
lished under tiie title of ‘The Churches of the United 
Kingdom;' “Mr. Robert Young received a presenta¬ 
tion, from tho Earl of Kinnoul, to the parish of Aucb- 
terardor, and, in dealing with this, the presbytery pro¬ 
ceeded according to the Veto Act, neither patron nor 
presentee objecting. When the call was moderated in, 
it was signed by only three individuals, out of a popu¬ 
lation of upwards of three thousand, whilst, of three 
hundred and thirty heads of families, two hundred 
and eighty-seven expressly dissented. Without ob¬ 
jecting to the veto law, the presentee earned the 
case to the Assembly, which confirmed the proceed^ 
ings of the inferior court; ant! he was in consequence 
rejected. He then brought the case before the Court 
of Session, which was required to find and declare 1 
that the presbytery, as 1 the only legal and compe¬ 
tent court to that effect by law constituted,’ was 
hound and astricted to make trial of his qualifications, 
and if these were found sufficient, to admit and re¬ 
ceive him as minister of the church and parish of 
Auchterarder. The Court of Session decided that 
the passing of the veto law was ultra vires of the 
Assembly, and that the presbytery were bound to 
proceed as if it had no existence; and this sentence 
was confirmed by the House of Lords, to which the 
case was now earned by appeal. With this decision 
the church still< refused to comply, alleging that it 
had power to pass the veto law, that it was indepen¬ 
dent in its own sphere, and that the General An 
serably was the supreme court in aU spiritual matters, 
from whose decision there was no appeal. The right 
of the Assembly to declare what was or was net 
spiritual, was also assorted, the question in this form 
being named the Independence of the Church on the 
State. Finally, tliis question was also legally decided 
against the church. 

“Meqnwlrite other similar disputes had arisen. It 
k not necessary to give the particulars in the Leth- 
endy ease, in which the Court of Session also decided 
against the church courts, Mid inflicted a ‘solemn 
censure’ on certain clergymen far transgressing an 
interdict granted in it. The case of Maraoch, is the* 
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Presbytery of Strathbogie, is more interesting. In 
June 1837, Mr. Edwards ms presented to that par* 
ish, but on moderating in the call it was only signed 
by one parishioner, whilst two hundred and sixty-one 
out of three hundred heads of (amities, communicants, 
dissented. After some delay Mr. Edwards was re* 
ieeted by the presbytery, mid after a new presenta¬ 
tion had been issued by the patron, he applied to the 
Court of Session on the same grounds ns in the Auch- 
terarder case. The decision was similar, it being 
found that the presbytery were bound to take him 
on trials, and a majority of that body lieing Moderates, 
they were disposed to comply. The commission of 
the Assembly, however, interfered, first prohibiting 
thorn from proceeding with the settlement, and when 
tliia was found insufficient, suspending the majority 
from all their offices, as ministers, till next meeting 
o( Assembly. An interdict against this sentence 
was obtained from the civil court, and the seven 
suspended clergymen continued to exercise their func¬ 
tions. In the Assembly of 1840, a motion to con¬ 
tinue the sentence of suspension was earned by two 
hundred and twenty-seven to one hundred and forty- 
three votes; the commission was ordered to prepare 
a libel against the seven; and ministers or preachers 
were sent to supply their places in their parishes. 
The majority of the presbytery, supported by the 
civil courts, and countenanced by a minority of the 
church and Assembly, who held all these ecclesiasti¬ 
cal proceedings illegal, and consequently null and 
void, met on the Slst of January, 1841, and inducted 
Mr. Edwards into the church of Manioch. For this 
contempt of its authority, they were deposed by the 
Assembly of that year, and Mr. Edwards' settlement 
declared void. This sentence had, however, no 
effect, the civil courts preventing its legal enforce* 
ment, and a large minority of tiie clergy continuing 
to hold communion with their deposed brethren, 
notwithstanding the censures imposed on them. 

"Another doubtful question added to the troubles 
in which the church was now involved. ' The As¬ 
sembly of 1834, which passed the veto Aw, also ad¬ 
mitted the ministers of chapels of ease to a place in 
church courts, and to all the privileges of parish 
ministers. By this act, and the qtpid incr&uo of 
quoad sacra churches, nearly three hundred ministers, 
or more than a fourth part, were added to the con¬ 
stituency of the ecclesiastical courts; most of these, 
in consequence iff their mode of election and support, 
belonging to the high or popular party. The legality 
of this measure was speedily called in question. The 
presbyteries, it was asserted, were not simply spiri¬ 
tual, but also civil courts, which had to decide on 
several matters of a purely temporal nature. These 
courts, it was said, were constituted apd had their 
rights, privileges, and duties defined by the civil law, 
which also assigned a iegkl method of augmenting 
their numbers in ease of necessity. By introducing 
MW members on their own authority, the church 
* courts had, it .was alleged, vitiated their oonstitntion. 


and all their acta were therefore null and void. This 
question also came before the Court of Session, which 
again decided against the ehuroh courts, and these 
consequently could not oarey out their sentences 
against several individuals accused of scandalous or 
immoral conduct. 

“ In 1842 all these affairs came to a crisis. The 
law, as declared by the state, was in open collision 
with the principles adopted as of divine appointment 
by the majority of the church. The latter could 
admit of no compromise, and all attempts at a remedy 
by various legislative measures were decisively re¬ 
jected. The court* of law proceeded to enforce 
compliance with their ducisions iiy pecuniary pen¬ 
alties, damages to a large amount being awarded to 
the persons deprived of tiieir churches by the pres¬ 
byteries refusing to induct them. The Assembly of 
that yoar, on the 23d May, declared, by a majority 
of two hundred and sixteen to one hundred and 
forty-seven, that patronage ought to be abolished; 
and next day, by a majority of two hundred end 
forty-one to ono hundred and ten, issued a claim of 
rights against the encroachments of the civil courts. 
In this, after reciting the various stntutes by which 
they conceived their privileges secured, and the way 
in which these had been encroached on by the Court 
of Session, the Assumbly did, 1 in name and on be* 
half of this church, and of the nation and people oi 
Scotland claim, as a right, that she shall freely pos¬ 
sess and enjoy her liberties, government, discipline, 
rights, and privileges, according to law, especially 
for the defence of the spiritual liberties of tier people, 
and that she shall be protected herein from the fore- 
said unconstitutional and illegal encroachments of 
the said Court of Session, and her people secured in 
their Christian and constitutional rights and liberties. 1 
A memorial to this effect was presented to the gov¬ 
ernment ; but without any favourable result; and on 
the 9th of August, the House of Ix>rda gave judg¬ 
ment against the majority of the presbytery of Auch* 
terarder, finding them liable in damages to Mr. Youtig 
and the Earl of Kinuoul." 

Ail hope of a right adjustment of matters by any 
concession on the part of government seemed now 
evidently at an end; and accordingly the ministers 
favourable to the principles set forth in the Claim of 
Rights held a convocation At Edinburgh on the 17th 
November, at which resolutions were passed and 
signed, pledging those who subscribed to adhere to 
these principles at all haxards; and if a satisfactory 
measure were not granted by government, to dissolve 
their connection with the stats* A few months 
passed, during which many anxiously hoped that the 
legislature might possibly devise some modified mea¬ 
sure so »to obviate the impending crisis. But all 
hope of a pacific arrangement was doomed to disap¬ 
pointment ; and the momentous event took place, 
which had been dreaded for a considerable period by 
some of the beet friends of religion and their country. 
At the General Assembly, which met on the 18th 
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M»y 1843, Dr. Welsh, (he moderator of the previous 
year, having constituted the meeting, read a protest, 
signed by one hundred and twenty-one ministers and 
seventy-three elders, against the constitution of the 
Assembly, on the ground that, in consequence of the 
interdicts from the Court of Session, several members 
were prevented from taking their seats, and that 
therefore it had ceased to be a free and legal court. 
Having laid this protest on the table, he withdrew, 
followed by those who adhered to the protest, and 
proceeding in a body to Tanfield Hall, Cauonmiils, 
they constituted themselves into the General As¬ 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland (see next 
article), choosing Dr. Chalmers as their first moder¬ 
ator. 

The original Assembly, after the withdrawal of 
their brethren, chose a moderator, and proceeded to 
business in the usual form. At un early period of 
their sittings they proceeded to undo what former 
Assemblies had, as the courts of law declared, illegally 
clone. Thus they resolved unanimously that the Veto 
Act of 1834, having infringed on civil and patrimonial 
rights, was ultra vires of the Assembly, and it was 
accordingly rescinded. They resolved also that the 
sentences of suspension and deposition passed against 
the seven Strathbogie ministers were null and void, 
and they declared the survivors to bo still in pos¬ 
session of their ministerial status, rights, and privi¬ 
leges. The Acts admitting ministers of chapels of 
ease to the Church courts were in like manner re¬ 
pealed, as having been incompetently passed. On 
the protest and deed of demission being given in to 
the Assembly, it was found that the ministors signing 
it had by their own act ceased to be ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, and the Assembly therefore 
declared the churches of the < emitted ministers 
vacant. 

Thus in one day four hundred and seventy-four 
ordained ministers of the Scottish Establishment 
separated themselves from its communion, and 
formed themselves, along with the elders and people 
who adhered to them, into a new ecclesiastical de¬ 
nomination, which, from its numbers, energy, and 
success, is at this day justly considered as occupy¬ 
ing a high position among the churches of Britain. 

| The frieuds of the Scottish Establishment, lament- 
! ing the untoward events which had driven so many 
I of the worthiest of her ministers, as well as so large 
a body of her people, from her communion, uow set 
themselves to devise a legislative measure which 
should secure in future the spiritual independence 
of the Church, avd prevent the recurrence of such a 
catastrophe as that which had just taken place. 
Hence was framed what is usually named the Scotch 
Benefices Act, in which provision is made t$at the 
I presbytery shall pay regard to the character and 
j 4 number of objectors, and have power to judge 
whether in all the oiraumstsnees of the esse it be 
for edification that the settlement shall take place. 

For some years after Lord Aberdeen had succeeded 


in passing this Bill through both Houses of Poriia- j 
ment, it was regarded by many as well fitted to pre¬ 
vent the intrusion of a minister on a reclaiming par¬ 
ish. But various cases have since occurred winch 
have gone far to shake public confideuoe In the 
efficacy of the measure, and an agitation has in 
consequence commenced within the church itself j 
which may possibly lead to the more effectual 
modification in some form or another of the ob¬ 
noxious law of patronage. An important measure 
affecting chapels of ease, or quoad sacra churches, Jj 
was a few years ago introduced into Parliament by j 
Sir James Graham, and effectually carried. This ; 
Act, which was designed to facilitate the endowment ! 
of these churches, provides that, instead of the con- j 
currence of three-fourths of the heritors, which ths i 
law formerly required, the conseut of a majority only, i 
together with security for a competent endowment, : 
is sufficient to raise those cltapelB to the dignity 
and territorial privileges of parish churches. 

The government, discipline, and worship of the ' 
Established Church of Scotland are in all respects ! 
the same as those of other Presbyterian churches. | 
1 n consequence of tier connection with the State, how- j 
ever, there are certain peculiarities connected with the 
support of her ministers which it may be proper to 
notice. Dr. Jamieson, in his interesting sketch o( 
the ■ Church of Scotland,’ contributed to the Cyclo¬ 
pedia of Beligious Denominations, thus describes 
these peculiarities:—“The provision made for par¬ 
ish ministers by the law of Scotland, consists of a 
stipend, arising from a tax on land. It is raised on 
the principle of commuting tithes or tenuis into a 
modified charge,—the fifth of "the land produce, ac¬ 
cording to a method introduced in the reign of 
diaries I., ratified by William Ilf., and unalterably 
established by the treaty of union. To make this 
intelligible, we may observe, that at the Reformation 
the teinds were appropriated by the crown, with the 
burden of providing for the minister. They were in 
after times often bestowed as gifts on private indi¬ 
viduals totally unconnected with the parish, and who 
thus came so far in place of the crown. These persons 
received the name of titulars, from being entitled to 
collect from the heritors the unappropriated teiuds; 
but they were also bound on demand to sell to any 
heritor the titularship to his own teiuds at nine 
yean’ purchase. From the collective land-produce 
of a parish, the cotirt of teinds determines how much 
is to be allotted for the support of the minuter. 
This general decree having fixed the amount, » com¬ 
mon agent, appointed by the court, proceeds to divide 
it proportionally among the landholders, and this 
division, when fully made, ie sanctioned by the 
court. It'is called a decreet of modification, and 
forms fhe authority or rule, according to which alone 
the minister collects hh ■stipend. According to this 
system, which has proved a very happy settlement 
of a quastio vmata, the burden finlha not on the fanner 
or tenant, aa in other countries where tithing exao* 
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Sons wo made, but on the landholder or titular of 
the teindi, to whom a privilege of relief ia opened 
by having them fined. He may value them, tluat is, 
•o use the words of Prineipal Hill, “ lead a proof of 
their present value before the Court of Session, and 
the valuation, once made by authority of tluat court, 
ascertains the quantity of victual or the sum of 
money in the nntne of teind, payable out of his lands 
in all time coming." The advantage of this system 
is, that it enables proprietors to know exactly the 
.extent of the public burdens on their estate; and the 
teind appropriated to the maintenance of the min 
ister, or to educational and other pious uses, being 
sacred and inviolable, is always taken into account, 
and deducted in tlio purchase or sale of lands. But 
that would not be so advantageous to the minister 
by fixing bis income at one invariable standard, were 
it not that provision is made for an augmentation of 
stipend every twenty yean in parishes where there 
are free teinds. This is done by the minister insti¬ 
tuting a process before the judges of the Court of 
Session, who act as commissioners for the plantation 
of kirks ami valuation of teinds; and in tliis process 
the act 1808 requires that he shall summon not only 
the heritors of the parish, but also the moderator 
and clerk of presbytery as parties. In the event of 
tire minister being able to prove a great advance in 
the social and agricultural state of the parish, the 
judges grant his application, allocating some addi¬ 
tional chalders; but where the arguments pleaded 
appear to them unsatisfactory, they give a small 
addition, or refuse altogether. In many parishes, 
however, from the teinds being exhausted, ministers 
had no prospect of aAfementatiuu in the ordinary 
way; but redress was afforded through the liberality 
of Mr. Percival's government in 1810, which used 
their influence in procuring an act of parliament to 
he passed, according to which all stipends in the 
Establishment should, out of the exchequer, be 
made up to £150. This, though bnt a poor and in¬ 
adequate provision for men of a liberal prefi&sion, 
waa felt and gratefully received at the dime as a 
great boon. But such is the mutability of human 
society, that these stipends which in 1810 formed 
the minimum, are now greatly superior to many 
which at the same period were considered, for Scot¬ 
land, rich benefices; but, which being wholly paid 
in grain, have, through the late agrarian law, fallen 
for below that standard. The incomes of city min¬ 
isters are paid wholly in money. Besides the sti¬ 
pend every parish minister has a right to a manse or 
!<anonage-houae, garden, end offices,—the style as 
well aa the extent of accommodation being generally 
proportioned to the value of the benefice and the 
character of the neighbourhood. According to law, 
the glebe consists of font acres of axaUfis land, al¬ 
though, In point of (act, is gerferally exceeds that 
measure; and, besides, meet ministers have a grass 
glebe, sufficient tor the support of a bone and two 
mu AH these, by a late deciamn of the Court of 


Session, are exempt from poor sates and similar 
public burdens. Ministers in royal burghs are en¬ 
titled to manses, but those in other cities and towns 
have none." 

The statistics of the Established Church of Scot¬ 
land vary very slightly from yen to year. The 
number of parish churches is 863. In nddition to 
these there are 42 Parliamentary churches, and a 
considerable number of cluqiels of ease and grand 
sacra churches, which, under a scheme efficiently 
managed by the Rev. Prof. Robertson, are in course 
of beiug endowed and erected into new parishes in 
terms of Sir James Graham’s Act. Missions tio (he 
Jews and to the huatheu are carried on with vigour 
and activity by this church, ami a large staff of into- 
isters in connexion with tier communion are labour¬ 
ing in the colonies. She has also a well-organised 
educational scheme for establishing schools in desti¬ 
tute districts, particularly in (lie Highlands and 
Islands. 

SCOTLAND (Free Ciiuuou or). This Legs 
and useful body of Christians was organised into 4 
separate religious denomination in May 1843. The 
circumstances which led to its formation as a Church' 
distinct from the Establishment have been already 
detailed in the previous article. The conflict, 
which at length terminated in the Disruption, had 1 
its origin in the (wo reforming acts passed by 
the General Assembly of 1834, the one of which, 
the Act on Culls, asserted the principle of none 
intrusion, and the other, usually called the Chapel 1 
Act, asserted the right of the Church to determine 
who should administer tho government of Christ's 
house. Both of these acts gave rise to lawsuits be¬ 
fore the civil tribunals, thus bringing into discussion 
the whole question as to tiie terms of the connection 
between the Church and the Slate. As the various 
processes went forwimi in the courts of law, if became 
quite plain to many, both of the Scottish clergy art# 
laity, that attempts were made by the civil courts to 
coerce the courts of tho church in mutters spiritual, 
livery encroachment of this kind they were deter- 
iued to resist as being contrary to the laws and con¬ 
stitution of tho Church of Scotland', os well at all 
infringement on the privileges secured to her by (Tie 
Act of Security and Treaty of Union. 

Matters were evidently fast hastening onward to 
a crisis, and in the Assembly of 1842, a Claim of j 
Rights was agreed upon to he laid before the Legist*- j 
tore, setting forth the grievances of which the Church 
complained in consequence of I fie usurpations of the 
courts of law, and declaring the terms on which alone 
she would remain in connection*with the -State, 
litis important document was adopted by a majority 
of 131. The claim, however, which it contained 
was p&nounced by government to be "unreason¬ 
able," and intimation waa distinctly made that the 
government “ could not advise her majesty to aoqui- * 
esce in these demands.” Thia reply on the pert of 
the supreme branch of the legislature was decisive, 
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foresaid, withdraw accordingly, humbly and solemnly 
acknowledging the hand of the Lord in the things 
which have come upon us, because of our manifold 
■ins, and the sins of this Church and nation; but, at 
the same time, with an assured conviction tint we 
are not responsible for any consequences that may 
’ follow from this our enforced separation from an 
Establishment which we loved and prised—through 
interference with conscience, the dishonour done to 
Christ's crown, and the rejection of his sole and 
supreme authority as King m his Church." This 
* document, embodying the protest agaimit the wrongs 
inflicted on the Church of Scotland by the civil 
power, was signed by no fewer tlmn 203 members 
of Assembly. 

When the Moderator had flnished the reading of 
the protest, he withdrew, followed by a large major¬ 
ity of the clerical and lay members of the court; and 
the procession, joined by a large body of ministers, 
elders, and others who adhered to their principles, 
moved in solemn silence to Tanficid Hall, a large 
building situated at the northern extremity of the 
city, in the valley formed by the Water of Leith. 
Here was constituted the Free Church of Scotland, 
which, while renouncing the benefits of an Establish* 
ment, continues to adhere to the standards and to 
maintain tlte doctrine, discipline, worship, and gov¬ 
ernment of the Church of Scotland. Dr. Chalmers 
was chosen as their first Moderator, and the ordinary 
business was proceeded with according to the usual 
forms. On Tuesday, the 23d of May, the ministers 
and professors, to the number of 474, solemnly sub¬ 
scribed tlie Deed of Demission, formally renouncing 
alt claim to the benefices which they had held in 
connection with the Establishment, declaring them 
to be vacant, and consenting to their being dealt 
with as such. Thus, by a regular legal instrument, 
the ministers completed their separation from the 
Establishment; and the Free Church of Scotland as¬ 
sumed the position of a distinct ecclesiastical de¬ 
nomination, bolding the same doctrines, maintaining 
the same ecclesiastical framework, and observing (he 
same forms of worship as had been received and ob¬ 
served in the National Church. In fact, they had 
abandoned nothing but the endowments of the. State, 
and even these they had abandonwl, not from any 
change in their views as to the lawfulness of a 
Church Establishment, but solely because in their 
view the State had altered the terms on which the 
compact between the Church and the State had been 
originally formed. 

The Free Church, strong in the conviction that 
her distinctive principles were sound and scriptural, 
entered upon her arduous work with an bumble but 
confiding trust hi her groat and glorious Head. In 
preparation for the new position in whigb tljs church 
would be placed when derived of state sopport, Dr. 
Quiinero had made arrangements some ifionths pro* 
vioas to the Assembly of 1843 for establishing asso¬ 
ciations throughout the countiy with tftas view of 


collecting fluids for the support of the ministry. 
And with such energy and activity had these pro 
parations been carried forward, that before the day 
of the Disruption came, *87 separate associations 
bad been formed in all parts of the country. So ex¬ 
tensive and ardent was the sympathy felt with the 
movement, not in Scotland only, but throughout the 
kingdom, and even throughout the world, that funds 
were liberally contributed from all quarters in support 
of the cause, and at the dose of the first year of the 
history of the Free Church, her income amounted to 
tho munificent sum of £366,719 14s. 3d. Nor has the 
source of tier supply afforded the slightest symptoms of 
being exhausted even after the lapse of sixteen years. 
Chi the contrary, the Sustentaiion Fund for the sup¬ 
port of the ministry has reached this year (1859) the 
gratifying sum of £110,435 7s. Gd., yielding an annu¬ 
al salary to nearly eight hundred ministers of £138 
The Building Fund for the erection of clmrohet and 
manses amounts this year to £41,179 2s. OJd. The 
Congregational Fund, composed of ordinary collec¬ 
tions at the church-doors on Sabbaths, and S great 
part of which goes to supplement the ministers' stl> 
pends, is £94,481 19s. Gd. The Fund fur Missions 
and Education is £5fr,89G 1 is. There are various 
other objects connected with the Free Church' which 
it is unnecessary to detail, but the sum totiri of the 
contributions for tho last year is £343,377 12s. fOfcd. 
mi amount which plainly indicates that its friends 
and supporters are still animated with an intense and 
undiminished attachment to the principles on which 
this peculiar section of the Christian church is based. 
Upwards of eight hundred churches have been reared 
by tho liberality of her people, wiio are calculated 10 
amount to somewhere about 800,000. To the large 
majority of the churches manses or parsonnge-lionses 
have also been added. Colleges for training candi¬ 
dates for the holy ministry have been erected ilk 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, each of them 
provided with an aide staff of theological professor#) 
The entire number of students in attendance on these 
colleges amounts to about 250, and seems to be on 
the increase. 

in connection with the Free Church a fund wan 
instituted in 1848 for Aged and Infirm Ministers, 
which already exceeds £39,000. In addition to the 
home ministry there are nearly 300 settled ministers 
belonging to this church in the different departments 
of the Colonial field. The Home Mission and Church 
Extension Scheme is most efficiently wrought, the 
agents in the employ of the committee being no fewer 
than 10G, including 18 ordained ministers, 80 proba¬ 
tioners, 12catechists,andl0studeifts. Oft he territorial 
missions in large towns there are nine in Glasgow 
three in Edinburgh, one in Perth, one in Dundee^ 
one hr Montrose, and one in Aberdeen. In die 
Foreign Mission field the Free Church labours with 
great energy and masked success. The two primth 
pal scenes of her labours are Kaffiraria and India; 
(he former comprising four stations and Aftaau 
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j our-stations; the latter cuiuprisiug five principal 
i stations, Bombay, Puna, Calcutta, Madras, and Nag? 

! pore, at all of which native congregation* have been 
I formed and schools established. The Scheme for 
i the Conversion of the Jews employs efficient mis* 
| aionaries at Amsterdam, Breslau, Teeth, Delate, and 
! Coiistaminople. In all ita operations indeed, whether 
ar home or abroad, the Free Church exhibits a vi¬ 
tality and energetic power which have gained for it 
a high place among Christian churches. 

SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CIIUKCII. At an 
early period after the introduction of the Reformed 
religion into Scotland, attempts began to be made, 
which were renewed on various subsequent occasions, 
to establish an episcopal form of church government 
in the country. Such attempts were sternly resisted 
by the great body both uf the ministers and people. 
In 1672, through the influence of the Regent Morton, 
the titles of archbishop, bishop, &c., were conferred 
upon certain ministers. These not lutving received 
episcopal ordination, and not exercising any share in 
the government of the church, were tunned by way 
of derision Tulchan bishops. But however con¬ 
temptible these nominal dignitaries in themselves, 
the last hours of John Knox were embittered by the 
thought that, an attempt should be niado to introduce 
into Scotland the estate of bishops. At length, 
without interfering with the civil privileges of these 
prelates, the General Assembly, in 1575, declared 
that “ the name of bishop is injuric to all them 
that has a particular flock over the which he has 
aite peculiar charge;’’ and again in 1580, that 
“the office of ane bishop as it is now used and com¬ 
monly taken within this realm, has no sure warrand, 
authority, or good ground out of the Scripture of 
God, but is brought in by folly and corruption to 
the great overthrow of the Kirk of God." 

But obnoxious though Episcopacy has always been 
to the Scottish people, .lAmea VI. was unwearied in 
his endeavours during his whole reign, but more espe¬ 
cially after he had ascended the throne of England, 
to thrust bishops upon his northern subjects. To 
Charles II., however, must be traced the origin of 
that Episcopacy, a representative of which still 
exists in Scotland in the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
No sooner had the perfidious king been seated 
on the throne than he proceeded to take steps 
for supplanting Presbytery by Episcopacy. With 
this view he despatched a letter to the Scottish 
Council in August 1661, declaring his firm resolution 
“ to interpose our royal authority for restoring the 
Church of Scotland to its right government by 
bishops, as it was before the late troubles." This 
was followed by the summoning of a Parliament, 
which formally proclaimed the re-eBtabli*luuent of 
Episcopacy, with little resistance on the part of the 
Presbyterians of the time, chiefly owing to the un- 
fortunate dissensions which then prevailed between 
the Ruolutioners and Protesters. The great mass of 
the people, however, were decidedty attached to 


Presbytery, and not one of the courts of the church 
petitioned in favour of Episcopacy except the synod 
of Aberdeen. 

The first ministers selected by Charles to fill the 
office of bishops were Sharp, Fairfoul, Hamilton, 
and Leighton, who were summoned to London, and 
consecrated to the episcopate in Westminster Abbey 
On their return to Scotland the newly-made bishops 
were restored by Act of Parliament to all their 
ancient prerogatives, spiritual and temporal. But 
no enactment could avail to obtain for them the re¬ 
spect or obedience of the clergy. A proclamation, 
accordingly, was issued, banishing all those ministers 
from their manses, parishes, and dioceses, who had 
been admitted since 1649, when patronage was abol¬ 
ished, unless they obtained a presentation from the 
lawful patron, and collation from the bishop of the 
diocese, before the 1st of November. In consequence 
of this act and proclamation nearly 400 ministers 
were ejected from their charges—an event which, as 
the younger M'Crie well remarks, “did more to 
alienate the minds of the populace from the bishops 
than any other plan that could have been devised." 

Driven from their congregations, the ejected min¬ 
isters held field meetings or conventicles, to which 
the people Hocked in great numbers, thus giving 
grievous offence to the prelates, who, seeing their 
curates deserted, procured an Act ordainiug that all 
ministers who ventured to preach without the sanc¬ 
tion of the bishops should be punished as seditious 
persons, and that all absentees from their own parish 
churches should be subject to certain pains and pen¬ 
alties. This Act, which received the name of the 
bishop's drag-net, was rigorously put in force to the 
annoyance and oppression of multitudes. In the be¬ 
ginning of 1664,finding other measures ineffectual, the 
prelates instituted a new court, composed of bishops 
and laymen, desigued to punish all who opposed the 
government of the church by bishops. Though only 
in operation for two years, this extraordinary tribu 
ual carried actively into effect the ecclesiastical laws, 
banishing or imprisoning Presbyterian ministers In 
considerable numbers, and perpetrating so many pal¬ 
pable acts of injustice, that it was doomed to a speedy 
abolition. 

The history of the Covenanters (which see,} ex¬ 
hibits the severities and cruel persecutions by which 
Episcopacy was maintained until the Revolution of 
1686, when Presbyterianism was finally established 
as the national religion of Scotland. The state of 
the Episcopal Church at this time is thus described 
by Mr. Marsden in his 'History of Christian Churches 
and Sects—“ There were two arehiepiscopal pro¬ 
vinces, St. Andrews and Glasgow; the former con¬ 
tained tht bishoprics of Aberdeen, Brechin, Caith¬ 
ness, Dunktld, Dunblane, Edinburgh, Moray,Orkney, 
and Ros$; the latter, thftse of Argyle, Galloway, aud 
the Islands. The clergymen were about nine hun 
died. The livings woe vary poor; neither of the 
three bishopries of Edinburgh. Brechin, or Dunblane, 
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about this period, were worlli a hundred pounds 
••year. Some of the Episcopalian clergy followed 
the courae of the revolution, and transferred their 
allegiance to William and Mary; but the greater 
part declined the oath of allegiance, refused to pray 
in public for the new sovereigns, and were dispos¬ 
sessed of their livings. These formed an union with 
the English non-jurors, and the history of the two 
bodies is closely entwined for ninety years, until the 
|* non-jurors disappeared. The Scotch bishops placed 
themselves at the head of this party, and the Epis¬ 
copalians were regarded in consequence as disaffected 
to the state. The bishops were ejected from their 
sees; but they suffered no further interruption, and 
some of them continued to officiate privately in their 
episcopal capacity; and the clergy who consented to 
accept the new state of things were allowed to re¬ 
tain their benefices; but as they had no share in the 
government of the Church of Scotland, it was under¬ 
stood that they should not be subject to its judica¬ 
tories." 

The accession of Queen Anne revived the hopes 
of the Scottish Episcopalians; and in consequence of 
a strong appeal made to her for relief, she wrote to 
the Privy Council, expressing her royal will and 
pleasure that the Episcopal clergy should be per¬ 
mitted the free exercise of their worship without let 
or hindrance. This act of toleration gave great 
offence to the Presbyterians, but it was all the more 
generous on the part of the Queen that they declined 
the oath of allegiance to the reigning family, and 
■tilt maintained their adherence to the exiled house 
of Stuart. 

The union between England and Scotland, which 
took place in 1707, was productive of no benefit to 
the Scottish Episcopalians. An attempt was made 
soon after to introduce the English liturgy into I he ser¬ 
vice of an E|)iseopal chapel which had been opened in 
Edinburgh. The General Assembly took alarm, and 
passed an act alleging this innovation to l>e an in¬ 
fringement on the terms of union, besides*lieing dan¬ 
gerous to the Church and contrary to the Confession. 
The offending minister, Greenshieids, though disown¬ 
ing the authority of the Presbyterian church courts, 
was formally deposed by them from the office of (he 
ministry, and even apprehended by the magistrates, 
and imprisoned, until released by # an order from the 
House of Lords. A similar attempt to introduce 
the Engliali Prayer-book into an Episcopal chapel 
in Glasgow led to a riot which, but for the interfer¬ 
ence of the public authorities, might have been fol¬ 
lowed by serious consequences. Buch unseemly 
commotions attracted the attention of the English 
government, and gave rise to die Act of Toleration. 

The rebellion of 1715, in behalf of the Pretender, 
Was for from being favourlble to the cause of the 
Scottish Episcopalians, who, from their well-known 
leanings towards the Stuart family, were regarded 
with no little suspicion and distrust. Numbers of 
their congregations were dispersed, their chapels 


^closed, and their clergy treated with severity, Mini 
in some instances committed to prison. Nor were 
the non jurors unjustly suspected of siding with the 
rebels. The Episcopal clergy of Aberdeen openly 
presented a complimentary address to the Pretender, 
styling themselves his majesty's most loyal and duti¬ 
ful subjects. Ami among the rebels taken prisoners 
by the royalist soldiers were found two sons of Scot¬ 
tish bishops. Yet, notwithstanding the part which 
they thus took in opposition to the reigning house, an 
Act was passed in 1719, which permitted the Episcopal 
clergy, on swearing the oath of allegiance, to resume 
their official duties, and to use. the English liturgy. 
Borne were even allowed to conduct public worship 
without being t'oin|ielled to take the oath of altoglanec. 
This tolerant spirit continued to be manifested to¬ 
wards them till , the rebellion of 1745, when their 
marked |iartiality to the cause of the Pretender ex¬ 
posed them to merited obloquy aud severe handling. 
Their numbers had Wore this time been much re¬ 
duced from various causes, but most of all from the 
bitter dissensions which had sprung up aiming the 
Episcopalians themselves. From the time of Charles 
I. the body had made use of a communion office 
which differed from the communion office of the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England chiefly by 
maintaining the doctrine of the commemorative sac¬ 
rifice of the eucharist, and asserting that Christ is 
verily ami indeed present in the lord’s Supper, and 
taken and received by tho faithful. The use of this 
communion office, containing as it does suclt objec¬ 
tionable statements, has been a ground of quarrel 
among the clergy and members of (lie Scottish Epis¬ 
copal Church throughout its whole history. At one 
period the disputed points were actually referred to 
the Pretender by both of the contending parties as, 
in their view, the supreme head of the church. 
Buch at length was tho combined influence of their 
internal quarrels, and the opposition of the govern¬ 
ment on the one hand and the Presbyterians on the 
other, that when the second rebellion of 1745 broke 
out the Scottish Episcopalians were reduced to a 
mere handful. But though few in number, their 
hostility to the house of Hanover was open and un¬ 
disguised. The royalists, accordingly, destroyed 
their meeting-houses, and compelled their clergy to 
seek refuge in flight. An act was passed prohibiting 
the non-juring ministers from officiating without hav¬ 
ing taken the oaths, under penalty of imprisonment 
for the first offence, and transportation for the sec¬ 
ond. To prevent their congregations front meeting 
for public worship, an assembly of five persons was 
declared illegal, and by a subsequent act in 1746 
every ^person frequenting such illegal meetings was 
required to give information under a penalty of fine 
and imprisonment. The act was revived in 1746, 
and the Episcopal ministers were permitted to offi¬ 
ciate only in their own houses. This state of mat¬ 
ters continued until the/accession of George HI. in 
1760. 
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The Scottish Communion Office wm revised by tli 
bishops in 1765, and assumed the form in which it 
continues down to the present day, and from that 
year the Scot fish Episcopal Church has been iq the 
habit of using the English liturgy in Divine service, 
with the exception of the communion office. A pe¬ 
culiar honour was reserved for this church in having 
consecrated, in 1784, the first bishop for America, 
Dr. Samuel Seahnry, bishop of Connecticut. (See 
Episcopal (Protestant) Church of America.) 
The Scottish Episcopalians having thus set the ex¬ 
ample, the Church of England sought and obtained 
an act of Parliament in 1787, empowering the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury ami the Bishop of London to 
consecrate three bishops for the dioceses of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, IJew York, and Virginia. 

The <ieatb of Charles Edward, the lust of the Stu¬ 
arts, placed the non-jurors in Scotland on an entirely 
new footing, all difficulties in the way of acknow¬ 
ledging the Hanoverian family being thereby re¬ 
moved. The Scottish bishops, accordingly, held a 
meeting at Aberdeen, when they formally resolved 
to offer their allegiance to the then reigning sove¬ 
reign, George III. Having now abandoned their 
position as a non-juring church, ait act was passed in 
1792 repealing the penal laws which had been in 
force against .the Jacobites in the reigns of Queen 
Auqe, Qeprge 1., and George II., but at the same 
time requiring the Episcopal clergy of Scotland to 
taka the usual oaths, subscribe the Thirty-Nine Ar¬ 
ticles, and pray by name for the king and royal fa¬ 
mily. The same act contained a clause prohibiting 
the Scottish Episcopal clergy from officiating in 
England, except in the case of those who had .been 
ordained by some bishop of the Church of England 
or of Ireland. This prohibition continued in force 
until 1840, when an act was passed permitting the 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scot¬ 
land to officiate in JSngland, “ only with the special 
permission of the bishop in writing, such permission 
extending only to two Sundays at a time." 

At a mooting in 1817 of the Scottish Episcopal 
bishops and clergy, a body of canons was drawn np 
for their guidance in the exercise of government and 
discipline. These canons recognize the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England as the standard 
of their faith, and while the English communion 
office is permitted to bo used, the twenty-first canon 
enacts that “from respect for the authority which 
originally sanctioned the Scotch liturgy, and for 
other sufficient reasons, it is hereby enacted that the 
Scotch communion office continue to be held of 
primary authority in this Church, and that it shall 
be used not only in all cousecratione of bislnSps, but 
also at the opening of all general synods.” In 
consequence of the tenacity with which the Scot¬ 
tish Episoopal Church adhere to their separate 
eommunion office, several congregations have sepa¬ 
rated from the body, and take the name of English 
Episcopalians, declining to acknowledge the authority 


of the Sootch bishops, and to hold communion with 
a church which maintains unsound views on the 
subject of the Eucharist. Of these there are ei 
present fifteen congregations in different parts of 
Scotland. 

Throughout the last century, while Scottish Epis¬ 
copacy was nou-juring in its character, the bishops 
laid aside their titles; but from an early period of 
the present century they have resumed them, al¬ 
though the courts of law refuse to recognize episco¬ 
pal titles in Scotland. There are at present seven 
Scotch bishops, but no archbishop. The bishops 
meet in synod regularly every year. Provincial 
synods are also held in the several dioceses. A 
general synod is occasionally convoked, consisting 
of the bishops, the dctuis, and one clerical delegate 
from each diocesan synod. This synod has power 
to alter und abrogate the canons or enact new ones. 

“ Although the Scottish Church," to use the lan¬ 
guage of oue of her own ministers, “ is numerically 
a small body, compared with the flocking sects sur¬ 
rounding her, she is still composed of the wealthiest 
landed proprietors, whose united incomes exceed 
three millions sterling annually 1 Yet the Scot¬ 
tish clergy are the poorest in the Christian world, 
and in very many instances have great difficulty in 
struggling through the year. Their minimum in¬ 
come, as fixed by the Episcopal Society, is £100 per 
aimum; and, as few of them have private incomes, 
in many casus that must be the maximum also. Some 
one or two, doubtless, have £300, or £400, or £500 
even; but the Country and Highland Charges are 
almost all upon the Society’s resources. Some 
twenty years ago, the clergy officiated in many 
places gratuitously to two or three stations, and 
even built and sustained the chapels out of their 
own hard-earned finances. The strength of dis¬ 
senting bodies lies in numerical force; and although 
they have few of tho high and rich classes among 
them, tlieyjnclude vast numbers of that middle rank, 
whose contributions are always more ready, and even 
proportionally infinitely more liberal than those of 
the aristocratie race. On the other band, the Scot¬ 
tish Church hat, few of the middling class, consisting 
chiefly of the two extremo sections of society, whereof 
the one cannot, the other cores not to support her 
measures.” 

The bishops are elected by the clergy of the dio¬ 
cese, and uniformly continue even after their election 
to be pastore of churches. In the exercise of tbeir 
episcopal office they claim no more than the spiritual 
authority derived to them from Jesus Christ, the 
great Head of the Church—an authority which is 
paterntl rather than magisterial. One of the bishope 
is elected primus er clyef bishop during pleasure, 
there haVing been no archbishops In Scotland since 
the Revolution. The seven bishopries are these;-— 
the diocese of Aberdeen; the united diocese of St. 
Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane; the united dio¬ 
cese of Moray and Ross; the diocese of Edinburgh 
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the diocese of Argyle end the Isles; the diocese 
of Brechin; the diocese of Glasgow. The number 
of officiating clergymen throughout Scotland belong' 
log to the different dioceses amounts to 160. In 1806 
a fund was established, which is still in operation, 
for the purpose of securing a small provision for the 
bishops and some of the more necessitous of the 
deigy of this Church, The only income which the 
bishops derive is from this source, and the provisions 
are exceedingly small. Another Society, entitled the 
Scottish Episcopal Church Society, was formed in 
1838, to supply the wants of the poorer clergy, as 
well as to aaaist in forming new congregations. An 
educational institution in connection with this church 
was formed in 1841 at Gleualniond in Perthshire, 
under the name of Trinity College, its object being 
<!»t only to prepare students for the holy ministry, 
bui also to supply a liberal education for the sons of 
the wealthier members of the Church. Another 
magnificent college has been erected at Cttmhrae. 

For a long period the Scottish Episcopal Church 
has been regarded as holding principles akin to those 
of the High Church party iit the Church of England; 
and that this idea is not without foundation was 
clearly seen by the sympathy manifested with the 
Tractariau party in the Gorltam case. Of late the 
hisiiopi) met in synod have done much to vindicate 
their Church from the charge of semi'popish leanings 
by their ecclesiastical censure pronounced upon n min¬ 
ister belonging to their body who had published 
sentiments in regard to the presence of Christ in the 
holy sacrament, which they considered as inconsis¬ 
tent with sound doctrine, and approaching to, if not 
identical with, the erroneous dogmas of the Church 
of Rome. 

SCRIBED, a class of men of great repute among 
the ancient Jews as being teachers of the law of 
Moses. They are called in the New Testament 
**doctors of the law,” and soinetimee “lawyers.” j 
The office of a Scribe is said to have been iil-st insti¬ 
tuted about B. c. 500, immediately after*the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity. Kara is alleged to have been the 
first who exercised the office. The Scribes were the 
most learned body of men in the Jewish nation. 
Most of them were sprung from tift tribe of Levi; 
some, however, who were of the tribe of Simeon, re¬ 
ceived the name of scribes of the people. The chief 
business of the latter class was to copy the sacred ! 
writings; and tbay were also employed in writing 
out passages for the phylacteries, short sentences to 
be fixed upon the door-poets, (fills of contract or di- 
vane, and other matters of civil or religious interest. 
They exercised, besides, the office of public notaries in 
the Sanhedrims and coorts pf jostioe. # To qualify 
them for their duties they were trained up ifi one or 
other of the forty-eight acadsmfos belonging to the 
Levitfoal tribe. The higher scribes devoted them¬ 
selves to the esposition of the Law in public, and 
hence they are described as sitting “ in Moms' seat." 
They presided in the courts of justice, and sometimes 


were siyled Fathers of the Sanhedrim. The Scribes 
in the time of our Lord were generally classed with 
the Pharisees, not only as chiefly belonging to tliai 
sect, but as coinciding with them in the glosses and 
interpretations which they put upon the sacred writ¬ 
ings. 

SCRIPTURA LISTS, a term sometimes applied 
to Prot&tanta on account of their fundamental doc¬ 
trine that the Scriptures are the only sufficient rule 
of faith ami obedienoe. The Jews also occasionally 
use the same word to denote those who reject the 
Mithna and adhere solely to the Old Testament 
scriptures. 

SCRIPTURES. See Bimlk. 

SCIIOBICULI, a name given among the ancient 
Romans to altars dedicated to the worship of the in¬ 
fernal deities. They consisted of cavities dug in the 
earth, into which libations were poured. 

SCRUTINY, one of the three canonical modes of 
electing a Pope in the Routisli church. This, which 
is almost invariably the mode followed, is thus man¬ 
aged. Blank schedules are supplied to each of the 
cardinals, who fills them up with his own name and 
that of the individual for whom he votes. If there 
are found to be two-thirds of the votes in favour of 
one parson, he is considered as duly elected; but ii 
there are not two-thirds in favour of auy one, the 
cardinals proceed to a second vote by Aoceswk 
( which see). 

SE-BAPTISTS, a small and obscure sect, which 
was formed in England about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, by one John Smith of Ainstei- 
dam, who maintained that it was lawful for every 
one to baptize himself. There ia a small sect, in 
Russia who hold that every one ought to baptize 
himself, because, as they maintain, there is no one 
on eaitli sufficiently holy to administer this ordinance 
aright. This sect of self-liaptixers is called Samo- 
ekestschentsi (which sec). The charge was made 
against Simon Menno, the founder of the Men NO N- 
ites (which see}, of having baptized himself; but it 
is denied by his followers, 

SEBUANS, a sect of the Samaritans originated 
by SebuA or Sebuiah, who, partly to suit their own 
convenience, and partly through hostility to the Jews, 
kept the sacred festivals at different periods from the 
Jews; namely, the Passover and Pentecost in au¬ 
tumn, and the feast of Tabernacles in the time usually 
allotted for the Passover. This sect was not per¬ 
mitted to worship along with the other Samaritans 
in the temple on Mount Gerixim. # 

BECELER3, a name applied in Scotland to those 
bodies of Christians who have separated from the 
Natioqpl Church on grounds not implying a disagree 
ment with its constitution and standards, in wbu 
letter ease they are termed Dissenteks (which se./. 
The Reformed Presbyterians, for example, an right¬ 
ly called Dissenters, because they dissented from 
the Established Church on the ground that its con¬ 
stitution was vitally affected by tits Revolutioa 
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1 Settlement. The four lircilireii, mi the other hand* 

congregations; the neglect or relaxation of disci- 



who left tlie Established Church ill 1732, were with 

pline; the restraint of ministerial freedom in testify- 



! equal propriety termed Seceders, because, still ad- 

ing Against maladministration; the refusal of that 



hering to the constitution and standards of the 

party to be reclaimed. And we find the grounds ol 



j jhurch, they quitted its communion on the ground 

Secession from tlie judicatories of the Established 



that the law of patronage was arbitrarily enforced 

Church in some respects increased, instead of being 



• by the majority of the General Assembly, and min- 

diminished. 



! inters were settled in parishes contrary to the wishes 

“Art. V. We cherish an unfeigned veneration 



ni' the Christian people. As soon, however, as the 

for our reforming ancestors, and a deep sense of the 



. Seceders assumed the position of hostility to the 

inestimable value of the benefits which accrue to us, „ 



, Church as an Establishment, or as a Church in 

from their noble and successful efforts in the cause 



! alliance with the State, they became in the true 

of civil and religions liberty. We approve of the 



1 sense of the word Dissenters. 

method adopted by them for mutual excitement and 



SECESSION CHURCH (United), a denomina- 

encouragement, by solemn confederation and vows 



lion of Christians in Scotland formed by the re- 

to God. We acknowledge that we are under high 



Onion of (lie two sections of the Secession Glutreh, 

obligations to maintain aud prosecute the work of 



i —the Associate General (Antiburgher) Synod and 

reformation begun, and to a great extent carried on, 



! the Associate (Burgher) Sj/nod. After several pre- 

by them; and we assert, that public religious vowing 



liminary negotiations, which were conducted with 

or covenanting, is a moral duty, to be practised when 



the most remarkable cordiality on both sides, the 

the circumstances of Providence require it; but as 



union was effected at Edinburgh on the 8th Septem- 

the duty, from its nature, is occasional, not stated, 



her, 1820. The basis of Union, as tinally adopted, 

and as there is, and tnay be, a diversity of sentiment 



was as follows:— 

respecting the seasonableness of it, we sgree that, 



“Without interfering with tho right of private 

while no obstruction shall be thrown in the way, but 



judgment respecting the grounds of separation, both 

every scriptural facility shall be Afforded to those 



parries shall carefully abstain from agitating, in 

who have clearness to proceed in it, yet its observ- 



future, the questions which occasioned it; and, with 

ance shall not be required of any, in order to church 



regard to the burgess-oath, both synods agree to use 

communion. 



wiiat may appear to them the most proper means 

“Art. VI. A Formula shall be made up from the 



for obtaining the abolition of that religious clause, 

Formulas already existing, suited to the United 



which occasioned the religious strife, in those towns 

•Secession Church." 



i where it may still exist. 

Thus was healed a breach in the Secession Church 



“Art. 1. We hold the Word of God, contained 

in Scotland which had existed for seventy-three 



in the Scriptures of tho Old and New Testaments, 

years. The two bodies at their reunion were nearly 



i as the only rule of faith and manners. 

equal in numerical strength, the Associate Synod 



“Art. II. We retain tho Westminster Confession 

consisting of 139 ministers, while the General Astto- 



of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 

ciatc Synod consisted of 123; making a total of 262. 



as the confession of our faith, expressive of the sense 

The first step which was taken by the United Synod 



in which we understand the Holy Scriptures,—it 

was to publish a Summary of their Principles, with 



being always understood, however, that we do not 

the view of forming a directory for the admission of 



approve or require att approbation of any tiling in 

members. " A new formula’ of questions was also 



those books, or in any other, which teaches, or may 

prepared to be employed in licensing preachers and 



he thought to teach, compulsory or persecuting and 

in ordaining ministers and eiders. A small body of 



intolerant principles of religion. 

ministers and laymen protested against the union on 



“Art. III. The Presbyterian form of church 

the ground that it did not afford sufficient security for 



government, without any superiority of office to that 

the maintenance of the public cause of the Secession. 



of a teaching presbyter, and in a due subordination 

These accordingly formed themselves into a separate 



of church judicatories, being the only form of gov- 

denomination under the name of the Associate (Anti- 



ernment which we acknowledge, as founded upon, 

burgher) Synod, commonly called Protestors; a body 



and agreeable to, the Word of God, shall he the 

which, in 1827, united with the Constitutional Associate 



government of the United Church; and the Direc- 

Presbytery, thus constituting the Associate Synod oj 



tory, as heretofore, shall be retained as a compilation 

Original Seceders. (See Ojuuinax, Secedeks, As- 



of excellent rules. 

bocute Synod of.) 



“Art. IV. Wo consider as valid those reasons 

One of tjie earliest developed and most pleasing 



of Secession from the prevailing party in the judiea- 

feature! of the United Secession Church was an in- 



tones of the Established Church, which are stated in 

crease in,, the number <JF tlieir missionaries. “ No 



the Testimony that was approved of, and published 

longer satisfied," says Dr. Thomson, u with eendiug 



by, the Associate Presbytery; {tarticularly the suf- 

out an occasional missionary, or forwarding an occa- 



fenutce of error without adequate censure; the set- 

atonal contribution to destitute regions, or allowing 



tiing of ministers by patronage, even in reclaiming 

the liberality of its people to find irs way. as it might.. 
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mto the treasury of some general society, it «n de¬ 
termined to edopt A mission of its own, which should 
gather round it the interest end enlist the prayers of 
the people, end continue extending in proportion as 
the liberality of the people enlarged. And the grain 
of mustard-seed has become a tree. Canada was 
first selected as an appropriate sphere of operation, 

; then Jamaica and Trinidad, and then, as the first 
; step into the interior of Africa, the shores of Old Cala- 
1 bar. Timid men trembled and doubted as each new 
i Scene was measured out, but the growing and steady 
I munificence of the people each time rebuked ami 
dispelled their fears. The missionary spirit was 
I seen rising every year to a higher figure; sometimes 
in one year the funds increased by thousands. In¬ 
dividual congregations in several instances undertook 
the entire support of individual missionaries. More 
recently mission-premises were erected, and office¬ 
bearers chosen, who should give themselves wholly 
to tho oversight and control of missionary opera¬ 
tions, and in 1847 the Secession church was found 
to be supporting a staff of more than sixty mission¬ 
aries. So quick and steady a development of the 
missionary spirit in the Secession church is one of 
the noblest features in its later history." 

In 1827 a now Testimony was issued, not as one. 
»f the authoritative standards of the church, but “as 
a defence and illustration of tbc principles and de¬ 
sign of tbe Secession.” Hie body now made rapid 
progress, evincing in all its operations an activity 
and a seal deeply gratifying to every Christian 
mind, in a few years, a controversy arose on the 
lawfulness and expediency of civil establishments of 
religion, in which both ministers and’ members of 
the Secession Church took an important part. Vari¬ 
ous pamphlets of great ability and polemic power 
were published, attacking the principles of state-en¬ 
dowed churolies as unscriptural, unjust, and injuri¬ 
ous. Several measures also which were adopted by 
! the Established Church at this time, wermregarded 
by the Dissenters as fitted, if not designed, to weaken 
the influence and thin the ranks of dissent. Among 
these the Church-extension scheme may lie regarded 
as holding a prominent place, its object being to 
rear and ultimately endow chapel# for the entire 
population of Scotland, irrespective of the means of 
instruction already supplied by the Recession and 
other nonconforming churches. W arious oilier mea¬ 
sures, such as the Veto act and the Cluipel act, were 
passed by the General Assembly, having an un¬ 
doubted tendency to raise tbe popularity of the Es¬ 
tablished Church, and thus to a certain extent to 
throw dissenters of every kind into the shade. The 
result was that a bitter spirit began to manifest it* 
self towards the National Church on thh part of the 
various bodies of Dissenters in Scotland. 

' The, oommon danger, as may well be* supposed, 
gave rise to a common interest and a mutual sym ¬ 
pathy even among those dissenting bodies which bad 
•met been most widely at variance This was espe- 
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oially the case witli the UniM Secwaitm and Melirf 
•Churches. Proposals for union began to be made, 
and overtures pointing to the same object were laid 
upon the tables of both synods, and committees of 
conference were appointed. At length, on the 18th 
of May, 1847, the union of these two bodies was har¬ 
moniously effected, and the largo and efficient Chris¬ 
tian denomination tlm* formed assumed to itself the 
designation of tho United Phksiwteiuan Church 
(which sec). 

SECEDERS (Associate Synod or Original) 
See OtuniNAt. Seceders (Associate Synod or). 

SECEDERS (Synod or United Original) 
See Original Seceders (Synod of United.) 

SECRET DISCIPLINE. See Arcani Disci- 

PUNA. 

SKCRETARIA, a name given to the sessions of 
councils in the early Christian church liecause they 
were hold in the Secketakhjm (which see). 

SKCRETARIUM, a part of early Christian 
churches, which was also called Diaconicum (which 
see). Pnulimis says tliat there was another Secre- 
tnrhim on the right hand of the nltar, which was also 
named PftOTHEBis (which »uc). 

SECT, a body of men holding tho same opinions 
and following tho same lender, whether in religion or 
philosophy. 

SECTARIES, a term used to denote those who 
adhere to the same sect and maintain the same doc¬ 
trines. 

SECULAR CLERGY. See Oi/EUJT (Secular). 

SECULARISTS, a name assumr-d by a class of 
infidels in tbe present day from the fundamental 
principle of their religious creed, “that precedence 
should be given to the duties of this life over those 
which pertain to another world," the assumption 
being that “this life being (he first in certainty, it 
ought to have the first place in importance." They 
we professed Atheists (which see), or rather nou- 
Theists, that is, they are not prepared dogmatically 
to assert that there is no Qnd, but the utmost length 
to which they go is that tlipy are not satisfied with 
the arguments adduced by Tlimit for the existence 
of a God, They allege that they have no sufficient 
proof of the existence of a Supreme Being distinct 
from nature. Mr. C. J. llnlyoake, the leader of the 
body, lays down the position that “ the nature which 
we know must be the God which we seek "—a posi¬ 
tion which unfortunately attaches certainty to what 
is nothing more than a bare and groundless assump¬ 
tion. 

Another principle which the tlecuiaruU maintnin 
at an essential article of their creed is, tliat “ science 
is the providence of inch, and that absolute spiritual 
dependence may involve material destruction." By 
science is meant “ those methodised agencies which 
are at our command—tliat systematised knowledge 
which enables us to use the powers of nature for 
human benefit." The doctrine, then, which tin 
Secularist teaches, is, tlirt if man uses aright the 
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powers of nature which are within hie reach, he lias 
no need to reiort to prayer witit the view of necking 
assistance from heaven. If bad men use these powers 
effectually for the accomplishment of their ends, 
why may not good men use them quite as effectually 
for their purposes, without either asking for or re¬ 
quiring aid from above? But in reply to this we 
remark that it must not be for a moment supposed 
that science and Christianity are necessarily opposed 
to oach other. The iiighest knowledge of the one 
is consistent with the most humble reliance on the 
other; nay, those very persons who have been the 
most deeply versed in scientific appliances have been 
the most ready to admit their etitire dependence on 
a Divine Providence, even while using these appli¬ 
ances. 

On the subject of morality the Secularists maintain 
“that there exist, independently of Scriptural au¬ 
thority, guarantees of morals in human nature, in¬ 
telligence and utility.” Such an assertion is at 
once self-contradictory and absurd. It alleges that 
in human nature there are independent guarantees 
of morality ; and if these in themselves have power 
to render man morally pure and holy, why have 
they not done so long ago? Is it not a melancholy 
fact, attested in a thousand forms by tho history of 
nations, as well as individuals, that human nature, 
when freo from the influence of Christianity, instead 
of affording any proper guarantee of morality, lias 
led the way to immorality and sin? Morality can¬ 
not, indeed, bo dissevered from religion. As man is 
constituted, the two are inseparable; and even al¬ 
though the Secularist may labour to limit man's 
views and prospects to the present scene, the at¬ 
tempt will prove useless and vain. 

SECUNDIANS, a party of the Gnostic sect of 
Valentinianb (which see), in the second century, 
established by Secundue, who seems to have kept 
more closely to the Oriental philosophy than his 
master Valentinus, and to have maintained two firet 
causes of all things, light aud darkness, or a prince 
of good and a prince of evil. 

SEDES, a term used by the Latin ecclesiastical 
writers to denote a bishop’s throne, which, with the 
thrones of his presbyters on each side of it, were 
arranged in a semicircle above the altar. 

SED1LIA, seats for the priests and deaoons in 
Episcopal churches during the euohsristie service. 
They vary in number from one to five, three being 
the most usual number. They are generally found 
on the Bouth side of the chancel. 

SEE, the seat of the bishop's throne, and some¬ 
times used to denote the whole extant of bis epis¬ 
copal jurisdiction. 

SEE (Apostoucai*). See Apostolical SteE. 

SEEKERS, a small sect which arose in England 
in the year 1G45. They derived their name from 
the employment in which they represented them¬ 
selves as being constantly engaged, that of taking 
for the true church, ministry, scripture, and ordi¬ 


nances, all of wiiioh they alleged to have been lost. 
They taught that the Scriptures were obscure and 
doubtful in their meaning; that present miracles 
were necessary to warrant faith; that the ministry 
of modern times is without authority, and their wor¬ 
ship utterly vain. 

SEER, a name given to a prophet in ancient times, 
as in 1 Sam. ix. 9, “ Beforetime in Israel, when a 
man went to enquire of God, thus he spake, Come, 
and let us go to the seer: for he tliat is now called 
a Prophet was beforetime called a Seer.” The 
word prophet had been applied to Abraham in Gen. 
xx. 7; but in the time of Samuel the term seer 
was more frequently used, in common conversation, 
as implying that the prophet had a miraculous vision 
of divine things, and saw the future as if it were 
present. 

SEGRTIA, a deity among the ancient Romans, 
whom they were accustomed to invoke at seed-time. 

SKI KIM, a name which is applied in the original 
Hebrew to Jeroboam’s idols in 2 Chron. xi. 15. The 
same word is used in Isa. xiii. 21, and xxxiv. 14, in 
both which passages it is translated in our author¬ 
ised version “satyrs," although it haB been frequently 
maintained that goats are intended. Au old English 
version translates the word Seirim by “apes,” which, 
as we have already seen in article Ape-Worship, 
were often regarded with veueration as demi-gods. 

SELENE, a goddess worshipped by the ancient 
Greeks, being a personification of the moon. Siie is 
described as having been a daughter of Hyperion 
and Tlieia, and therefore a sister of Helios and Eos. 
She is snid to have been very beautiful, with long 
wings and a golden diadem. In later times she was 
identified with Artemis. See Luna, Moon-Wor- 
81111 *. 

SELEIJC1ANS, an ancient heretical sect men¬ 
tioned by Augustine as having rejected water- 
baptism. Their opinions appear to have been iden¬ 
tical with those of the Hermans (which see). 

SELEZNEYTSCHINI, a sect of dissenters from 
the Buato-Gredt Church, resembling the ancient 
STBIOOLWKS (which see). 

SELF-BAPT1ZERS. See Be-Baftjbtb. 

BELLI, the priests among the ancient Greeks 
who delivered the oracles of Zeus at Dodona. They 
are mentioned by Homer as having observed a very 
rigid discipline. 

SEMANTRA, wooden boards or iron plates full 
of holes, which the modern Greeks use instead of 
bells to summon the people to ohuroh. These in- 
struments they hold in their hands and knock them 
with a hammer or mallet, thus making a loud noise. 

SEMAXH, a name mentioned by Tertullian as 
sometimpe applied to Christian martyrs by their per¬ 
secutors, from the circumstance that those who wen 
burnt alive were usually tied to a board or stake of 
about six fset in length, which the Romans called 
Samaxts. 

SEMBIANI, a Christian sect who derived their 
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foresaid, withdraw accordingly, humbly and solemnly 
acknowledging the hand of the Lord in the things 
which have come upon us, because of our manifold 
■ins, and the sins of this Church and nation; but, at 
the same time, with an assured conviction tint we 
are not responsible for any consequences that may 
’ follow from this our enforced separation from an 
Establishment which we loved and prised—through 
interference with conscience, the dishonour done to 
Christ's crown, and the rejection of his sole and 
supreme authority as King m his Church." This 
* document, embodying the protest agaimit the wrongs 
inflicted on the Church of Scotland by the civil 
power, was signed by no fewer tlmn 203 members 
of Assembly. 

When the Moderator had flnished the reading of 
the protest, he withdrew, followed by a large major¬ 
ity of the clerical and lay members of the court; and 
the procession, joined by a large body of ministers, 
elders, and others who adhered to their principles, 
moved in solemn silence to Tanficid Hall, a large 
building situated at the northern extremity of the 
city, in the valley formed by the Water of Leith. 
Here was constituted the Free Church of Scotland, 
which, while renouncing the benefits of an Establish* 
ment, continues to adhere to the standards and to 
maintain tlte doctrine, discipline, worship, and gov¬ 
ernment of the Church of Scotland. Dr. Chalmers 
was chosen as their first Moderator, and the ordinary 
business was proceeded with according to the usual 
forms. On Tuesday, the 23d of May, the ministers 
and professors, to the number of 474, solemnly sub¬ 
scribed tlie Deed of Demission, formally renouncing 
alt claim to the benefices which they had held in 
connection with the Establishment, declaring them 
to be vacant, and consenting to their being dealt 
with as such. Thus, by a regular legal instrument, 
the ministers completed their separation from the 
Establishment; and the Free Church of Scotland as¬ 
sumed the position of a distinct ecclesiastical de¬ 
nomination, bolding the same doctrines, maintaining 
the same ecclesiastical framework, and observing (he 
same forms of worship as had been received and ob¬ 
served in the National Church. In fact, they had 
abandoned nothing but the endowments of the. State, 
and even these they had abandonwl, not from any 
change in their views as to the lawfulness of a 
Church Establishment, but solely because in their 
view the State had altered the terms on which the 
compact between the Church and the State had been 
originally formed. 

The Free Church, strong in the conviction that 
her distinctive principles were sound and scriptural, 
entered upon her arduous work with an bumble but 
confiding trust hi her groat and glorious Head. In 
preparation for the new position in whigb tljs church 
would be placed when derived of state sopport, Dr. 
Quiinero had made arrangements some ifionths pro* 
vioas to the Assembly of 1843 for establishing asso¬ 
ciations throughout the countiy with tftas view of 


collecting fluids for the support of the ministry. 
And with such energy and activity had these pro 
parations been carried forward, that before the day 
of the Disruption came, *87 separate associations 
bad been formed in all parts of the country. So ex¬ 
tensive and ardent was the sympathy felt with the 
movement, not in Scotland only, but throughout the 
kingdom, and even throughout the world, that funds 
were liberally contributed from all quarters in support 
of the cause, and at the dose of the first year of the 
history of the Free Church, her income amounted to 
tho munificent sum of £366,719 14s. 3d. Nor has the 
source of tier supply afforded the slightest symptoms of 
being exhausted even after the lapse of sixteen years. 
Chi the contrary, the Sustentaiion Fund for the sup¬ 
port of the ministry has reached this year (1859) the 
gratifying sum of £110,435 7s. Gd., yielding an annu¬ 
al salary to nearly eight hundred ministers of £138 
The Building Fund for the erection of clmrohet and 
manses amounts this year to £41,179 2s. OJd. The 
Congregational Fund, composed of ordinary collec¬ 
tions at the church-doors on Sabbaths, and S great 
part of which goes to supplement the ministers' stl> 
pends, is £94,481 19s. Gd. The Fund fur Missions 
and Education is £5fr,89G 1 is. There are various 
other objects connected with the Free Church' which 
it is unnecessary to detail, but the sum totiri of the 
contributions for tho last year is £343,377 12s. fOfcd. 
mi amount which plainly indicates that its friends 
and supporters are still animated with an intense and 
undiminished attachment to the principles on which 
this peculiar section of the Christian church is based. 
Upwards of eight hundred churches have been reared 
by tho liberality of her people, wiio are calculated 10 
amount to somewhere about 800,000. To the large 
majority of the churches manses or parsonnge-lionses 
have also been added. Colleges for training candi¬ 
dates for the holy ministry have been erected ilk 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, each of them 
provided with an aide staff of theological professor#) 
The entire number of students in attendance on these 
colleges amounts to about 250, and seems to be on 
the increase. 

in connection with the Free Church a fund wan 
instituted in 1848 for Aged and Infirm Ministers, 
which already exceeds £39,000. In addition to the 
home ministry there are nearly 300 settled ministers 
belonging to this church in the different departments 
of the Colonial field. The Home Mission and Church 
Extension Scheme is most efficiently wrought, the 
agents in the employ of the committee being no fewer 
than 10G, including 18 ordained ministers, 80 proba¬ 
tioners, 12catechists,andl0studeifts. Oft he territorial 
missions in large towns there are nine in Glasgow 
three in Edinburgh, one in Perth, one in Dundee^ 
one hr Montrose, and one in Aberdeen. In die 
Foreign Mission field the Free Church labours with 
great energy and masked success. The two primth 
pal scenes of her labours are Kaffiraria and India; 
(he former comprising four stations and Aftaau 
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j our-stations; the latter cuiuprisiug five principal 
i stations, Bombay, Puna, Calcutta, Madras, and Nag? 

! pore, at all of which native congregation* have been 
I formed and schools established. The Scheme for 
i the Conversion of the Jews employs efficient mis* 
| aionaries at Amsterdam, Breslau, Teeth, Delate, and 
! Coiistaminople. In all ita operations indeed, whether 
ar home or abroad, the Free Church exhibits a vi¬ 
tality and energetic power which have gained for it 
a high place among Christian churches. 

SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CIIUKCII. At an 
early period after the introduction of the Reformed 
religion into Scotland, attempts began to be made, 
which were renewed on various subsequent occasions, 
to establish an episcopal form of church government 
in the country. Such attempts were sternly resisted 
by the great body both uf the ministers and people. 
In 1672, through the influence of the Regent Morton, 
the titles of archbishop, bishop, &c., were conferred 
upon certain ministers. These not lutving received 
episcopal ordination, and not exercising any share in 
the government of the church, were tunned by way 
of derision Tulchan bishops. But however con¬ 
temptible these nominal dignitaries in themselves, 
the last hours of John Knox were embittered by the 
thought that, an attempt should be niado to introduce 
into Scotland the estate of bishops. At length, 
without interfering with the civil privileges of these 
prelates, the General Assembly, in 1575, declared 
that “ the name of bishop is injuric to all them 
that has a particular flock over the which he has 
aite peculiar charge;’’ and again in 1580, that 
“the office of ane bishop as it is now used and com¬ 
monly taken within this realm, has no sure warrand, 
authority, or good ground out of the Scripture of 
God, but is brought in by folly and corruption to 
the great overthrow of the Kirk of God." 

But obnoxious though Episcopacy has always been 
to the Scottish people, .lAmea VI. was unwearied in 
his endeavours during his whole reign, but more espe¬ 
cially after he had ascended the throne of England, 
to thrust bishops upon his northern subjects. To 
Charles II., however, must be traced the origin of 
that Episcopacy, a representative of which still 
exists in Scotland in the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
No sooner had the perfidious king been seated 
on the throne than he proceeded to take steps 
for supplanting Presbytery by Episcopacy. With 
this view he despatched a letter to the Scottish 
Council in August 1661, declaring his firm resolution 
“ to interpose our royal authority for restoring the 
Church of Scotland to its right government by 
bishops, as it was before the late troubles." This 
was followed by the summoning of a Parliament, 
which formally proclaimed the re-eBtabli*luuent of 
Episcopacy, with little resistance on the part of the 
Presbyterians of the time, chiefly owing to the un- 
fortunate dissensions which then prevailed between 
the Ruolutioners and Protesters. The great mass of 
the people, however, were decidedty attached to 


Presbytery, and not one of the courts of the church 
petitioned in favour of Episcopacy except the synod 
of Aberdeen. 

The first ministers selected by Charles to fill the 
office of bishops were Sharp, Fairfoul, Hamilton, 
and Leighton, who were summoned to London, and 
consecrated to the episcopate in Westminster Abbey 
On their return to Scotland the newly-made bishops 
were restored by Act of Parliament to all their 
ancient prerogatives, spiritual and temporal. But 
no enactment could avail to obtain for them the re¬ 
spect or obedience of the clergy. A proclamation, 
accordingly, was issued, banishing all those ministers 
from their manses, parishes, and dioceses, who had 
been admitted since 1649, when patronage was abol¬ 
ished, unless they obtained a presentation from the 
lawful patron, and collation from the bishop of the 
diocese, before the 1st of November. In consequence 
of this act and proclamation nearly 400 ministers 
were ejected from their charges—an event which, as 
the younger M'Crie well remarks, “did more to 
alienate the minds of the populace from the bishops 
than any other plan that could have been devised." 

Driven from their congregations, the ejected min¬ 
isters held field meetings or conventicles, to which 
the people Hocked in great numbers, thus giving 
grievous offence to the prelates, who, seeing their 
curates deserted, procured an Act ordainiug that all 
ministers who ventured to preach without the sanc¬ 
tion of the bishops should be punished as seditious 
persons, and that all absentees from their own parish 
churches should be subject to certain pains and pen¬ 
alties. This Act, which received the name of the 
bishop's drag-net, was rigorously put in force to the 
annoyance and oppression of multitudes. In the be¬ 
ginning of 1664,finding other measures ineffectual, the 
prelates instituted a new court, composed of bishops 
and laymen, desigued to punish all who opposed the 
government of the church by bishops. Though only 
in operation for two years, this extraordinary tribu 
ual carried actively into effect the ecclesiastical laws, 
banishing or imprisoning Presbyterian ministers In 
considerable numbers, and perpetrating so many pal¬ 
pable acts of injustice, that it was doomed to a speedy 
abolition. 

The history of the Covenanters (which see,} ex¬ 
hibits the severities and cruel persecutions by which 
Episcopacy was maintained until the Revolution of 
1686, when Presbyterianism was finally established 
as the national religion of Scotland. The state of 
the Episcopal Church at this time is thus described 
by Mr. Marsden in his 'History of Christian Churches 
and Sects—“ There were two arehiepiscopal pro¬ 
vinces, St. Andrews and Glasgow; the former con¬ 
tained tht bishoprics of Aberdeen, Brechin, Caith¬ 
ness, Dunktld, Dunblane, Edinburgh, Moray,Orkney, 
and Ros$; the latter, thftse of Argyle, Galloway, aud 
the Islands. The clergymen were about nine hun 
died. The livings woe vary poor; neither of the 
three bishopries of Edinburgh. Brechin, or Dunblane, 
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about this period, were worlli a hundred pounds 
••year. Some of the Episcopalian clergy followed 
the courae of the revolution, and transferred their 
allegiance to William and Mary; but the greater 
part declined the oath of allegiance, refused to pray 
in public for the new sovereigns, and were dispos¬ 
sessed of their livings. These formed an union with 
the English non-jurors, and the history of the two 
bodies is closely entwined for ninety years, until the 
|* non-jurors disappeared. The Scotch bishops placed 
themselves at the head of this party, and the Epis¬ 
copalians were regarded in consequence as disaffected 
to the state. The bishops were ejected from their 
sees; but they suffered no further interruption, and 
some of them continued to officiate privately in their 
episcopal capacity; and the clergy who consented to 
accept the new state of things were allowed to re¬ 
tain their benefices; but as they had no share in the 
government of the Church of Scotland, it was under¬ 
stood that they should not be subject to its judica¬ 
tories." 

The accession of Queen Anne revived the hopes 
of the Scottish Episcopalians; and in consequence of 
a strong appeal made to her for relief, she wrote to 
the Privy Council, expressing her royal will and 
pleasure that the Episcopal clergy should be per¬ 
mitted the free exercise of their worship without let 
or hindrance. This act of toleration gave great 
offence to the Presbyterians, but it was all the more 
generous on the part of the Queen that they declined 
the oath of allegiance to the reigning family, and 
■tilt maintained their adherence to the exiled house 
of Stuart. 

The union between England and Scotland, which 
took place in 1707, was productive of no benefit to 
the Scottish Episcopalians. An attempt was made 
soon after to introduce the English liturgy into I he ser¬ 
vice of an E|)iseopal chapel which had been opened in 
Edinburgh. The General Assembly took alarm, and 
passed an act alleging this innovation to l>e an in¬ 
fringement on the terms of union, besides*lieing dan¬ 
gerous to the Church and contrary to the Confession. 
The offending minister, Greenshieids, though disown¬ 
ing the authority of the Presbyterian church courts, 
was formally deposed by them from the office of (he 
ministry, and even apprehended by the magistrates, 
and imprisoned, until released by # an order from the 
House of Lords. A similar attempt to introduce 
the Engliali Prayer-book into an Episcopal chapel 
in Glasgow led to a riot which, but for the interfer¬ 
ence of the public authorities, might have been fol¬ 
lowed by serious consequences. Buch unseemly 
commotions attracted the attention of the English 
government, and gave rise to die Act of Toleration. 

The rebellion of 1715, in behalf of the Pretender, 
Was for from being favourlble to the cause of the 
Scottish Episcopalians, who, from their well-known 
leanings towards the Stuart family, were regarded 
with no little suspicion and distrust. Numbers of 
their congregations were dispersed, their chapels 


^closed, and their clergy treated with severity, Mini 
in some instances committed to prison. Nor were 
the non jurors unjustly suspected of siding with the 
rebels. The Episcopal clergy of Aberdeen openly 
presented a complimentary address to the Pretender, 
styling themselves his majesty's most loyal and duti¬ 
ful subjects. Ami among the rebels taken prisoners 
by the royalist soldiers were found two sons of Scot¬ 
tish bishops. Yet, notwithstanding the part which 
they thus took in opposition to the reigning house, an 
Act was passed in 1719, which permitted the Episcopal 
clergy, on swearing the oath of allegiance, to resume 
their official duties, and to use. the English liturgy. 
Borne were even allowed to conduct public worship 
without being t'oin|ielled to take the oath of altoglanec. 
This tolerant spirit continued to be manifested to¬ 
wards them till , the rebellion of 1745, when their 
marked |iartiality to the cause of the Pretender ex¬ 
posed them to merited obloquy aud severe handling. 
Their numbers had Wore this time been much re¬ 
duced from various causes, but most of all from the 
bitter dissensions which had sprung up aiming the 
Episcopalians themselves. From the time of Charles 
I. the body had made use of a communion office 
which differed from the communion office of the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England chiefly by 
maintaining the doctrine of the commemorative sac¬ 
rifice of the eucharist, and asserting that Christ is 
verily ami indeed present in the lord’s Supper, and 
taken and received by tho faithful. The use of this 
communion office, containing as it does suclt objec¬ 
tionable statements, has been a ground of quarrel 
among the clergy and members of (lie Scottish Epis¬ 
copal Church throughout its whole history. At one 
period the disputed points were actually referred to 
the Pretender by both of the contending parties as, 
in their view, the supreme head of the church. 
Buch at length was tho combined influence of their 
internal quarrels, and the opposition of the govern¬ 
ment on the one hand and the Presbyterians on the 
other, that when the second rebellion of 1745 broke 
out the Scottish Episcopalians were reduced to a 
mere handful. But though few in number, their 
hostility to the house of Hanover was open and un¬ 
disguised. The royalists, accordingly, destroyed 
their meeting-houses, and compelled their clergy to 
seek refuge in flight. An act was passed prohibiting 
the non-juring ministers from officiating without hav¬ 
ing taken the oaths, under penalty of imprisonment 
for the first offence, and transportation for the sec¬ 
ond. To prevent their congregations front meeting 
for public worship, an assembly of five persons was 
declared illegal, and by a subsequent act in 1746 
every ^person frequenting such illegal meetings was 
required to give information under a penalty of fine 
and imprisonment. The act was revived in 1746, 
and the Episcopal ministers were permitted to offi¬ 
ciate only in their own houses. This state of mat¬ 
ters continued until the/accession of George HI. in 
1760. 
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The Scottish Communion Office wm revised by tli 
bishops in 1765, and assumed the form in which it 
continues down to the present day, and from that 
year the Scot fish Episcopal Church has been iq the 
habit of using the English liturgy in Divine service, 
with the exception of the communion office. A pe¬ 
culiar honour was reserved for this church in having 
consecrated, in 1784, the first bishop for America, 
Dr. Samuel Seahnry, bishop of Connecticut. (See 
Episcopal (Protestant) Church of America.) 
The Scottish Episcopalians having thus set the ex¬ 
ample, the Church of England sought and obtained 
an act of Parliament in 1787, empowering the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury ami the Bishop of London to 
consecrate three bishops for the dioceses of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, IJew York, and Virginia. 

The <ieatb of Charles Edward, the lust of the Stu¬ 
arts, placed the non-jurors in Scotland on an entirely 
new footing, all difficulties in the way of acknow¬ 
ledging the Hanoverian family being thereby re¬ 
moved. The Scottish bishops, accordingly, held a 
meeting at Aberdeen, when they formally resolved 
to offer their allegiance to the then reigning sove¬ 
reign, George III. Having now abandoned their 
position as a non-juring church, ait act was passed in 
1792 repealing the penal laws which had been in 
force against .the Jacobites in the reigns of Queen 
Auqe, Qeprge 1., and George II., but at the same 
time requiring the Episcopal clergy of Scotland to 
taka the usual oaths, subscribe the Thirty-Nine Ar¬ 
ticles, and pray by name for the king and royal fa¬ 
mily. The same act contained a clause prohibiting 
the Scottish Episcopal clergy from officiating in 
England, except in the case of those who had .been 
ordained by some bishop of the Church of England 
or of Ireland. This prohibition continued in force 
until 1840, when an act was passed permitting the 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scot¬ 
land to officiate in JSngland, “ only with the special 
permission of the bishop in writing, such permission 
extending only to two Sundays at a time." 

At a mooting in 1817 of the Scottish Episcopal 
bishops and clergy, a body of canons was drawn np 
for their guidance in the exercise of government and 
discipline. These canons recognize the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England as the standard 
of their faith, and while the English communion 
office is permitted to bo used, the twenty-first canon 
enacts that “from respect for the authority which 
originally sanctioned the Scotch liturgy, and for 
other sufficient reasons, it is hereby enacted that the 
Scotch communion office continue to be held of 
primary authority in this Church, and that it shall 
be used not only in all cousecratione of bislnSps, but 
also at the opening of all general synods.” In 
consequence of the tenacity with which the Scot¬ 
tish Episoopal Church adhere to their separate 
eommunion office, several congregations have sepa¬ 
rated from the body, and take the name of English 
Episcopalians, declining to acknowledge the authority 


of the Sootch bishops, and to hold communion with 
a church which maintains unsound views on the 
subject of the Eucharist. Of these there are ei 
present fifteen congregations in different parts of 
Scotland. 

Throughout the last century, while Scottish Epis¬ 
copacy was nou-juring in its character, the bishops 
laid aside their titles; but from an early period of 
the present century they have resumed them, al¬ 
though the courts of law refuse to recognize episco¬ 
pal titles in Scotland. There are at present seven 
Scotch bishops, but no archbishop. The bishops 
meet in synod regularly every year. Provincial 
synods are also held in the several dioceses. A 
general synod is occasionally convoked, consisting 
of the bishops, the dctuis, and one clerical delegate 
from each diocesan synod. This synod has power 
to alter und abrogate the canons or enact new ones. 

“ Although the Scottish Church," to use the lan¬ 
guage of oue of her own ministers, “ is numerically 
a small body, compared with the flocking sects sur¬ 
rounding her, she is still composed of the wealthiest 
landed proprietors, whose united incomes exceed 
three millions sterling annually 1 Yet the Scot¬ 
tish clergy are the poorest in the Christian world, 
and in very many instances have great difficulty in 
struggling through the year. Their minimum in¬ 
come, as fixed by the Episcopal Society, is £100 per 
aimum; and, as few of them have private incomes, 
in many casus that must be the maximum also. Some 
one or two, doubtless, have £300, or £400, or £500 
even; but the Country and Highland Charges are 
almost all upon the Society’s resources. Some 
twenty years ago, the clergy officiated in many 
places gratuitously to two or three stations, and 
even built and sustained the chapels out of their 
own hard-earned finances. The strength of dis¬ 
senting bodies lies in numerical force; and although 
they have few of tho high and rich classes among 
them, tlieyjnclude vast numbers of that middle rank, 
whose contributions are always more ready, and even 
proportionally infinitely more liberal than those of 
the aristocratie race. On the other band, the Scot¬ 
tish Church hat, few of the middling class, consisting 
chiefly of the two extremo sections of society, whereof 
the one cannot, the other cores not to support her 
measures.” 

The bishops are elected by the clergy of the dio¬ 
cese, and uniformly continue even after their election 
to be pastore of churches. In the exercise of tbeir 
episcopal office they claim no more than the spiritual 
authority derived to them from Jesus Christ, the 
great Head of the Church—an authority which is 
paterntl rather than magisterial. One of the bishope 
is elected primus er clyef bishop during pleasure, 
there haVing been no archbishops In Scotland since 
the Revolution. The seven bishopries are these;-— 
the diocese of Aberdeen; the united diocese of St. 
Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane; the united dio¬ 
cese of Moray and Ross; the diocese of Edinburgh 
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the diocese of Argyle end the Isles; the diocese 
of Brechin; the diocese of Glasgow. The number 
of officiating clergymen throughout Scotland belong' 
log to the different dioceses amounts to 160. In 1806 
a fund was established, which is still in operation, 
for the purpose of securing a small provision for the 
bishops and some of the more necessitous of the 
deigy of this Church, The only income which the 
bishops derive is from this source, and the provisions 
are exceedingly small. Another Society, entitled the 
Scottish Episcopal Church Society, was formed in 
1838, to supply the wants of the poorer clergy, as 
well as to aaaist in forming new congregations. An 
educational institution in connection with this church 
was formed in 1841 at Gleualniond in Perthshire, 
under the name of Trinity College, its object being 
<!»t only to prepare students for the holy ministry, 
bui also to supply a liberal education for the sons of 
the wealthier members of the Church. Another 
magnificent college has been erected at Cttmhrae. 

For a long period the Scottish Episcopal Church 
has been regarded as holding principles akin to those 
of the High Church party iit the Church of England; 
and that this idea is not without foundation was 
clearly seen by the sympathy manifested with the 
Tractariau party in the Gorltam case. Of late the 
hisiiopi) met in synod have done much to vindicate 
their Church from the charge of semi'popish leanings 
by their ecclesiastical censure pronounced upon n min¬ 
ister belonging to their body who had published 
sentiments in regard to the presence of Christ in the 
holy sacrament, which they considered as inconsis¬ 
tent with sound doctrine, and approaching to, if not 
identical with, the erroneous dogmas of the Church 
of Rome. 

SCRIBED, a class of men of great repute among 
the ancient Jews as being teachers of the law of 
Moses. They are called in the New Testament 
**doctors of the law,” and soinetimee “lawyers.” j 
The office of a Scribe is said to have been iil-st insti¬ 
tuted about B. c. 500, immediately after*the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity. Kara is alleged to have been the 
first who exercised the office. The Scribes were the 
most learned body of men in the Jewish nation. 
Most of them were sprung from tift tribe of Levi; 
some, however, who were of the tribe of Simeon, re¬ 
ceived the name of scribes of the people. The chief 
business of the latter class was to copy the sacred ! 
writings; and tbay were also employed in writing 
out passages for the phylacteries, short sentences to 
be fixed upon the door-poets, (fills of contract or di- 
vane, and other matters of civil or religious interest. 
They exercised, besides, the office of public notaries in 
the Sanhedrims and coorts pf jostioe. # To qualify 
them for their duties they were trained up ifi one or 
other of the forty-eight acadsmfos belonging to the 
Levitfoal tribe. The higher scribes devoted them¬ 
selves to the esposition of the Law in public, and 
hence they are described as sitting “ in Moms' seat." 
They presided in the courts of justice, and sometimes 


were siyled Fathers of the Sanhedrim. The Scribes 
in the time of our Lord were generally classed with 
the Pharisees, not only as chiefly belonging to tliai 
sect, but as coinciding with them in the glosses and 
interpretations which they put upon the sacred writ¬ 
ings. 

SCRIPTURA LISTS, a term sometimes applied 
to Prot&tanta on account of their fundamental doc¬ 
trine that the Scriptures are the only sufficient rule 
of faith ami obedienoe. The Jews also occasionally 
use the same word to denote those who reject the 
Mithna and adhere solely to the Old Testament 
scriptures. 

SCRIPTURES. See Bimlk. 

SCIIOBICULI, a name given among the ancient 
Romans to altars dedicated to the worship of the in¬ 
fernal deities. They consisted of cavities dug in the 
earth, into which libations were poured. 

SCRUTINY, one of the three canonical modes of 
electing a Pope in the Routisli church. This, which 
is almost invariably the mode followed, is thus man¬ 
aged. Blank schedules are supplied to each of the 
cardinals, who fills them up with his own name and 
that of the individual for whom he votes. If there 
are found to be two-thirds of the votes in favour of 
one parson, he is considered as duly elected; but ii 
there are not two-thirds in favour of auy one, the 
cardinals proceed to a second vote by Aoceswk 
( which see). 

SE-BAPTISTS, a small and obscure sect, which 
was formed in England about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, by one John Smith of Ainstei- 
dam, who maintained that it was lawful for every 
one to baptize himself. There ia a small sect, in 
Russia who hold that every one ought to baptize 
himself, because, as they maintain, there is no one 
on eaitli sufficiently holy to administer this ordinance 
aright. This sect of self-liaptixers is called Samo- 
ekestschentsi (which sec). The charge was made 
against Simon Menno, the founder of the Men NO N- 
ites (which see}, of having baptized himself; but it 
is denied by his followers, 

SEBUANS, a sect of the Samaritans originated 
by SebuA or Sebuiah, who, partly to suit their own 
convenience, and partly through hostility to the Jews, 
kept the sacred festivals at different periods from the 
Jews; namely, the Passover and Pentecost in au¬ 
tumn, and the feast of Tabernacles in the time usually 
allotted for the Passover. This sect was not per¬ 
mitted to worship along with the other Samaritans 
in the temple on Mount Gerixim. # 

BECELER3, a name applied in Scotland to those 
bodies of Christians who have separated from the 
Natioqpl Church on grounds not implying a disagree 
ment with its constitution and standards, in wbu 
letter ease they are termed Dissenteks (which se./. 
The Reformed Presbyterians, for example, an right¬ 
ly called Dissenters, because they dissented from 
the Established Church on the ground that its con¬ 
stitution was vitally affected by tits Revolutioa 
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1 Settlement. The four lircilireii, mi the other hand* 

congregations; the neglect or relaxation of disci- 



who left tlie Established Church ill 1732, were with 

pline; the restraint of ministerial freedom in testify- 



! equal propriety termed Seceders, because, still ad- 

ing Against maladministration; the refusal of that 



hering to the constitution and standards of the 

party to be reclaimed. And we find the grounds ol 



j jhurch, they quitted its communion on the ground 

Secession from tlie judicatories of the Established 



that the law of patronage was arbitrarily enforced 

Church in some respects increased, instead of being 



• by the majority of the General Assembly, and min- 

diminished. 



! inters were settled in parishes contrary to the wishes 

“Art. V. We cherish an unfeigned veneration 



ni' the Christian people. As soon, however, as the 

for our reforming ancestors, and a deep sense of the 



. Seceders assumed the position of hostility to the 

inestimable value of the benefits which accrue to us, „ 



, Church as an Establishment, or as a Church in 

from their noble and successful efforts in the cause 



! alliance with the State, they became in the true 

of civil and religions liberty. We approve of the 



1 sense of the word Dissenters. 

method adopted by them for mutual excitement and 



SECESSION CHURCH (United), a denomina- 

encouragement, by solemn confederation and vows 



lion of Christians in Scotland formed by the re- 

to God. We acknowledge that we are under high 



Onion of (lie two sections of the Secession Glutreh, 

obligations to maintain aud prosecute the work of 



i —the Associate General (Antiburgher) Synod and 

reformation begun, and to a great extent carried on, 



! the Associate (Burgher) Sj/nod. After several pre- 

by them; and we assert, that public religious vowing 



liminary negotiations, which were conducted with 

or covenanting, is a moral duty, to be practised when 



the most remarkable cordiality on both sides, the 

the circumstances of Providence require it; but as 



union was effected at Edinburgh on the 8th Septem- 

the duty, from its nature, is occasional, not stated, 



her, 1820. The basis of Union, as tinally adopted, 

and as there is, and tnay be, a diversity of sentiment 



was as follows:— 

respecting the seasonableness of it, we sgree that, 



“Without interfering with tho right of private 

while no obstruction shall be thrown in the way, but 



judgment respecting the grounds of separation, both 

every scriptural facility shall be Afforded to those 



parries shall carefully abstain from agitating, in 

who have clearness to proceed in it, yet its observ- 



future, the questions which occasioned it; and, with 

ance shall not be required of any, in order to church 



regard to the burgess-oath, both synods agree to use 

communion. 



wiiat may appear to them the most proper means 

“Art. VI. A Formula shall be made up from the 



for obtaining the abolition of that religious clause, 

Formulas already existing, suited to the United 



which occasioned the religious strife, in those towns 

•Secession Church." 



i where it may still exist. 

Thus was healed a breach in the Secession Church 



“Art. 1. We hold the Word of God, contained 

in Scotland which had existed for seventy-three 



in the Scriptures of tho Old and New Testaments, 

years. The two bodies at their reunion were nearly 



i as the only rule of faith and manners. 

equal in numerical strength, the Associate Synod 



“Art. II. We retain tho Westminster Confession 

consisting of 139 ministers, while the General Astto- 



of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 

ciatc Synod consisted of 123; making a total of 262. 



as the confession of our faith, expressive of the sense 

The first step which was taken by the United Synod 



in which we understand the Holy Scriptures,—it 

was to publish a Summary of their Principles, with 



being always understood, however, that we do not 

the view of forming a directory for the admission of 



approve or require att approbation of any tiling in 

members. " A new formula’ of questions was also 



those books, or in any other, which teaches, or may 

prepared to be employed in licensing preachers and 



he thought to teach, compulsory or persecuting and 

in ordaining ministers and eiders. A small body of 



intolerant principles of religion. 

ministers and laymen protested against the union on 



“Art. III. The Presbyterian form of church 

the ground that it did not afford sufficient security for 



government, without any superiority of office to that 

the maintenance of the public cause of the Secession. 



of a teaching presbyter, and in a due subordination 

These accordingly formed themselves into a separate 



of church judicatories, being the only form of gov- 

denomination under the name of the Associate (Anti- 



ernment which we acknowledge, as founded upon, 

burgher) Synod, commonly called Protestors; a body 



and agreeable to, the Word of God, shall he the 

which, in 1827, united with the Constitutional Associate 



government of the United Church; and the Direc- 

Presbytery, thus constituting the Associate Synod oj 



tory, as heretofore, shall be retained as a compilation 

Original Seceders. (See Ojuuinax, Secedeks, As- 



of excellent rules. 

bocute Synod of.) 



“Art. IV. Wo consider as valid those reasons 

One of tjie earliest developed and most pleasing 



of Secession from the prevailing party in the judiea- 

feature! of the United Secession Church was an in- 



tones of the Established Church, which are stated in 

crease in,, the number <JF tlieir missionaries. “ No 



the Testimony that was approved of, and published 

longer satisfied," says Dr. Thomson, u with eendiug 



by, the Associate Presbytery; {tarticularly the suf- 

out an occasional missionary, or forwarding an occa- 



fenutce of error without adequate censure; the set- 

atonal contribution to destitute regions, or allowing 



tiing of ministers by patronage, even in reclaiming 

the liberality of its people to find irs way. as it might.. 
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mto the treasury of some general society, it «n de¬ 
termined to edopt A mission of its own, which should 
gather round it the interest end enlist the prayers of 
the people, end continue extending in proportion as 
the liberality of the people enlarged. And the grain 
of mustard-seed has become a tree. Canada was 
first selected as an appropriate sphere of operation, 

; then Jamaica and Trinidad, and then, as the first 
; step into the interior of Africa, the shores of Old Cala- 
1 bar. Timid men trembled and doubted as each new 
i Scene was measured out, but the growing and steady 
I munificence of the people each time rebuked ami 
dispelled their fears. The missionary spirit was 
I seen rising every year to a higher figure; sometimes 
in one year the funds increased by thousands. In¬ 
dividual congregations in several instances undertook 
the entire support of individual missionaries. More 
recently mission-premises were erected, and office¬ 
bearers chosen, who should give themselves wholly 
to tho oversight and control of missionary opera¬ 
tions, and in 1847 the Secession church was found 
to be supporting a staff of more than sixty mission¬ 
aries. So quick and steady a development of the 
missionary spirit in the Secession church is one of 
the noblest features in its later history." 

In 1827 a now Testimony was issued, not as one. 
»f the authoritative standards of the church, but “as 
a defence and illustration of tbc principles and de¬ 
sign of tbe Secession.” Hie body now made rapid 
progress, evincing in all its operations an activity 
and a seal deeply gratifying to every Christian 
mind, in a few years, a controversy arose on the 
lawfulness and expediency of civil establishments of 
religion, in which both ministers and’ members of 
the Secession Church took an important part. Vari¬ 
ous pamphlets of great ability and polemic power 
were published, attacking the principles of state-en¬ 
dowed churolies as unscriptural, unjust, and injuri¬ 
ous. Several measures also which were adopted by 
! the Established Church at this time, wermregarded 
by the Dissenters as fitted, if not designed, to weaken 
the influence and thin the ranks of dissent. Among 
these the Church-extension scheme may lie regarded 
as holding a prominent place, its object being to 
rear and ultimately endow chapel# for the entire 
population of Scotland, irrespective of the means of 
instruction already supplied by the Recession and 
other nonconforming churches. W arious oilier mea¬ 
sures, such as the Veto act and the Cluipel act, were 
passed by the General Assembly, having an un¬ 
doubted tendency to raise tbe popularity of the Es¬ 
tablished Church, and thus to a certain extent to 
throw dissenters of every kind into the shade. The 
result was that a bitter spirit began to manifest it* 
self towards the National Church on thh part of the 
various bodies of Dissenters in Scotland. 

' The, oommon danger, as may well be* supposed, 
gave rise to a common interest and a mutual sym ¬ 
pathy even among those dissenting bodies which bad 
•met been most widely at variance This was espe- 
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oially the case witli the UniM Secwaitm and Melirf 
•Churches. Proposals for union began to be made, 
and overtures pointing to the same object were laid 
upon the tables of both synods, and committees of 
conference were appointed. At length, on the 18th 
of May, 1847, the union of these two bodies was har¬ 
moniously effected, and the largo and efficient Chris¬ 
tian denomination tlm* formed assumed to itself the 
designation of tho United Phksiwteiuan Church 
(which sec). 

SECEDERS (Associate Synod or Original) 
See OtuniNAt. Seceders (Associate Synod or). 

SECEDERS (Synod or United Original) 
See Original Seceders (Synod of United.) 

SECRET DISCIPLINE. See Arcani Disci- 

PUNA. 

SKCRETARIA, a name given to the sessions of 
councils in the early Christian church liecause they 
were hold in the Secketakhjm (which see). 

SKCRETARIUM, a part of early Christian 
churches, which was also called Diaconicum (which 
see). Pnulimis says tliat there was another Secre- 
tnrhim on the right hand of the nltar, which was also 
named PftOTHEBis (which »uc). 

SECT, a body of men holding tho same opinions 
and following tho same lender, whether in religion or 
philosophy. 

SECTARIES, a term used to denote those who 
adhere to the same sect and maintain the same doc¬ 
trines. 

SECULAR CLERGY. See Oi/EUJT (Secular). 

SECULARISTS, a name assumr-d by a class of 
infidels in tbe present day from the fundamental 
principle of their religious creed, “that precedence 
should be given to the duties of this life over those 
which pertain to another world," the assumption 
being that “this life being (he first in certainty, it 
ought to have the first place in importance." They 
we professed Atheists (which see), or rather nou- 
Theists, that is, they are not prepared dogmatically 
to assert that there is no Qnd, but the utmost length 
to which they go is that tlipy are not satisfied with 
the arguments adduced by Tlimit for the existence 
of a God, They allege that they have no sufficient 
proof of the existence of a Supreme Being distinct 
from nature. Mr. C. J. llnlyoake, the leader of the 
body, lays down the position that “ the nature which 
we know must be the God which we seek "—a posi¬ 
tion which unfortunately attaches certainty to what 
is nothing more than a bare and groundless assump¬ 
tion. 

Another principle which the tlecuiaruU maintnin 
at an essential article of their creed is, tliat “ science 
is the providence of inch, and that absolute spiritual 
dependence may involve material destruction." By 
science is meant “ those methodised agencies which 
are at our command—tliat systematised knowledge 
which enables us to use the powers of nature for 
human benefit." The doctrine, then, which tin 
Secularist teaches, is, tlirt if man uses aright the 
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powers of nature which are within hie reach, he lias 
no need to reiort to prayer witit the view of necking 
assistance from heaven. If bad men use these powers 
effectually for the accomplishment of their ends, 
why may not good men use them quite as effectually 
for their purposes, without either asking for or re¬ 
quiring aid from above? But in reply to this we 
remark that it must not be for a moment supposed 
that science and Christianity are necessarily opposed 
to oach other. The iiighest knowledge of the one 
is consistent with the most humble reliance on the 
other; nay, those very persons who have been the 
most deeply versed in scientific appliances have been 
the most ready to admit their etitire dependence on 
a Divine Providence, even while using these appli¬ 
ances. 

On the subject of morality the Secularists maintain 
“that there exist, independently of Scriptural au¬ 
thority, guarantees of morals in human nature, in¬ 
telligence and utility.” Such an assertion is at 
once self-contradictory and absurd. It alleges that 
in human nature there are independent guarantees 
of morality ; and if these in themselves have power 
to render man morally pure and holy, why have 
they not done so long ago? Is it not a melancholy 
fact, attested in a thousand forms by tho history of 
nations, as well as individuals, that human nature, 
when freo from the influence of Christianity, instead 
of affording any proper guarantee of morality, lias 
led the way to immorality and sin? Morality can¬ 
not, indeed, bo dissevered from religion. As man is 
constituted, the two are inseparable; and even al¬ 
though the Secularist may labour to limit man's 
views and prospects to the present scene, the at¬ 
tempt will prove useless and vain. 

SECUNDIANS, a party of the Gnostic sect of 
Valentinianb (which see), in the second century, 
established by Secundue, who seems to have kept 
more closely to the Oriental philosophy than his 
master Valentinus, and to have maintained two firet 
causes of all things, light aud darkness, or a prince 
of good and a prince of evil. 

SEDES, a term used by the Latin ecclesiastical 
writers to denote a bishop’s throne, which, with the 
thrones of his presbyters on each side of it, were 
arranged in a semicircle above the altar. 

SED1LIA, seats for the priests and deaoons in 
Episcopal churches during the euohsristie service. 
They vary in number from one to five, three being 
the most usual number. They are generally found 
on the Bouth side of the chancel. 

SEE, the seat of the bishop's throne, and some¬ 
times used to denote the whole extant of bis epis¬ 
copal jurisdiction. 

SEE (Apostoucai*). See Apostolical SteE. 

SEEKERS, a small sect which arose in England 
in the year 1G45. They derived their name from 
the employment in which they represented them¬ 
selves as being constantly engaged, that of taking 
for the true church, ministry, scripture, and ordi¬ 


nances, all of wiiioh they alleged to have been lost. 
They taught that the Scriptures were obscure and 
doubtful in their meaning; that present miracles 
were necessary to warrant faith; that the ministry 
of modern times is without authority, and their wor¬ 
ship utterly vain. 

SEER, a name given to a prophet in ancient times, 
as in 1 Sam. ix. 9, “ Beforetime in Israel, when a 
man went to enquire of God, thus he spake, Come, 
and let us go to the seer: for he tliat is now called 
a Prophet was beforetime called a Seer.” The 
word prophet had been applied to Abraham in Gen. 
xx. 7; but in the time of Samuel the term seer 
was more frequently used, in common conversation, 
as implying that the prophet had a miraculous vision 
of divine things, and saw the future as if it were 
present. 

SEGRTIA, a deity among the ancient Romans, 
whom they were accustomed to invoke at seed-time. 

SKI KIM, a name which is applied in the original 
Hebrew to Jeroboam’s idols in 2 Chron. xi. 15. The 
same word is used in Isa. xiii. 21, and xxxiv. 14, in 
both which passages it is translated in our author¬ 
ised version “satyrs," although it haB been frequently 
maintained that goats are intended. Au old English 
version translates the word Seirim by “apes,” which, 
as we have already seen in article Ape-Worship, 
were often regarded with veueration as demi-gods. 

SELENE, a goddess worshipped by the ancient 
Greeks, being a personification of the moon. Siie is 
described as having been a daughter of Hyperion 
and Tlieia, and therefore a sister of Helios and Eos. 
She is snid to have been very beautiful, with long 
wings and a golden diadem. In later times she was 
identified with Artemis. See Luna, Moon-Wor- 
81111 *. 

SELEIJC1ANS, an ancient heretical sect men¬ 
tioned by Augustine as having rejected water- 
baptism. Their opinions appear to have been iden¬ 
tical with those of the Hermans (which see). 

SELEZNEYTSCHINI, a sect of dissenters from 
the Buato-Gredt Church, resembling the ancient 
STBIOOLWKS (which see). 

SELF-BAPT1ZERS. See Be-Baftjbtb. 

BELLI, the priests among the ancient Greeks 
who delivered the oracles of Zeus at Dodona. They 
are mentioned by Homer as having observed a very 
rigid discipline. 

SEMANTRA, wooden boards or iron plates full 
of holes, which the modern Greeks use instead of 
bells to summon the people to ohuroh. These in- 
struments they hold in their hands and knock them 
with a hammer or mallet, thus making a loud noise. 

SEMAXH, a name mentioned by Tertullian as 
sometimpe applied to Christian martyrs by their per¬ 
secutors, from the circumstance that those who wen 
burnt alive were usually tied to a board or stake of 
about six fset in length, which the Romans called 
Samaxts. 

SEMBIANI, a Christian sect who derived their 
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name from Sembianua, their leader, who i* aaid to 
have condemned the use of vine as a production 
originating not from God but from Satan. 

SEMENTlVdE FERLE. See FkrijB Sembn- 
rtv.*. 

SEMI-ARIANS, a aect which arose in the fourth 
century, holding a modi Hod form of Arianism. It 
was founded by Eusebiua of Caesarea mid the sophist 
Aaterius, Its symbol was the Homaimmon, which 
it substituted for the orthodox Homooutim ; that in, 
the Son was regarded not as of the same sutotancc 
with the Father, but of a substance like in all things 
except in not being the Father’s substance. The 
Semi-Arians maintained at the same time that though 
the Son and Spirit were separated in substance from 
the Father, still they were so included in his glory 
that there was but one Qod. Unlike the Arians, 
they declared that our blessed Lord was not a crea¬ 
ture, but truly the Son bom of the substance of the 
Father; yet they would not allow him, with the or¬ 
thodox, simply to he God as the Father was, but 
asserted that the Son, though distinct in-substance 
from God, was at the same titno essentially distinct 
from every' created nature. 

The Semi-Arian party was headed by George of 
Isiodicea and Basil of Ancyra. They were generally 
men of excellent character and of great earnestness. 
Athanasius goes even so far in tiieir praise, that he 
iiesitates not to call them brothers. Yet it» some¬ 
what remarkable that the Semi-Arians, on the con¬ 
trary, in their synod at Ancyra, a.d. 368, anathe¬ 
matised those who held the Hamoourion as concealed 
Sabeliians. The Emperor Constantins, who, in con¬ 
sequence of the death of Ids brothers, succeeded to 
the whole empire, was favourable to the Semi-Arums, 
who received a considerable accession to their strength 
by the union with them of the Eiucbians, headed by 
Acadua. “ The artifice of the Homoion," says Dr. 
Newman, "of which Acauius had undertaken the 
management, was adapted to promote the success of 
his party, among the orthodox of the Wyst, as well 
as to delude or embarrass the Semi-Arians, for whom 
it was particularly provided. The Latin Churches, 
who bad not been exposed to those triala of heretical 
subtlety of which the Homoousion mas reluctantly 
made the remedy, had adhered with a noble sim¬ 
plicity to the decision of Nicsea; being satisfied (as 
it would seem,) that, whether or eiot they had need 
of the test of orthodoxy at present, yet that in it 
lay the security of the great doctrine in debate, 
whenever the need should come. At tite same time, 
they were naturally jealous of the introduction of 
such terms into their theology, as chiefly served to 
inform them of the dissensions of foreigners; and, 
as influenced by tins feeling, even after <hei% leaders 
bad declared against the Ijpsehiutm at Sardica, wen 
exposed bo the temptation presented to titan in the 
formulaofthe Homoion. To shut Up the subject in 
Scriptnroterms, and to say that our Lord was fifes 
Els Father, no explanation being added, seemed to 


be a peaceful doctrine, and certainly was in itself 
unexceptionable; and, of course, would wear a still 
more favourable aspect, when contrasted with the 
threat of exile and poverty, by which its acceptance 
was enforced. On the other band, the proposed 
measure veiled the grossnees of that threat itself, 
and fixed the attention of the solicited Churches 
rather upon the argument, than upon the Imperial 
command. Minds that are proof against the mere 
menaces of power, are overcome by the artifices of 
an importunato casuistry. Those, who would rather 
have suffered death than have sanctioned the im¬ 
pieties of Arius, hardly saw how to defend them¬ 
selves in refuaing creeds, which were abstractly true, 
though incomplete, and intolerable only because the 
badges of a prevaricating party. Thus Arianiain 
gained its first footing in the West. And, when one 
concession waa made, another was demanded; or, at 
other times, the first concession was converted, not 
without speciousness, into a principle of general 
theological change, as if to depart from the Homo¬ 
ousion were in fact to acquiesce in the open impie¬ 
ties of Arius and the Anomasans.” 

Scmi-Arian creeds were drawn up at the council 
of the Dedication, A. D. 341, of Philippopolls, A. D. 
347, and of Biruiium A. 0 . 361. Constantius the 
emperor at length agreed to call an (Ecumenical 
council, in which the faith of the Christian church 
should bo definitively declared. Through the influ¬ 
ence of the Eusebians, a double council was held, 
the Orientals having met at Seleucia in lsauria, 
while the Occidentals assembled at Ariminum in 
Italy. The two councils were convened in the 
autumn of A.n. 359, under the nominal superinten¬ 
dence of the Hemi-Arians; but both parties being 
quite divided in opinion, they despatched deputies 
to Constantius, who held a conference at Nice 
or Nicssa, in the neighbourhood of Hadrianople, 
at which an amended creed was adopted, in which 
the Semi-Arian peculiarities were omitted. In a 
short time, indeed, the party lost ground so com¬ 
pletely with the Emperor, that tiieir leader Beail and 
several of his brethren were deposed in the Constan- 
tinnpolitan council, A. D. 360. In the end of the 
following year Constantius died, ids views having 
become almost completely Arian in his latter days. 

Seven years after the council of Seleucia, the 
Semi-Arians held a council at Lampsacus, in which 
they condemned the Homcean formulary of Aritni- 
uum, and confirmed the creed of the Dedication. 
At this time they hoped to gain over the emperor 
Valens to tiieir party, but findingfthie impracticable, 
they resolved to put themselves under the protection 
i of Vafontinian, the orthodox emperor of the 'West. 
In onto the better to accomplish this purpose, no 
fewer than fifty-nine of tiieir bishops subedited an 
orthodox formula, a. n. 366, and were received as 
members of the Catholic church. It was proposed 
to hold a final council at Tarsus to complete the re 
conciliation between the two partite. Suddenly 
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however, the project was defeated by the declared 
opposition of thirty-four Semi-Arian bishops to the 
doctrine of the Jlwnoousion which their brethren 
tied adopted. Tim intended council was forbidden 
by the emperor, and from this time the Semi-Arians 
disappear from ecclesiastical history, that portion of 
the party which refused to conform being merged in 
the MaceiiOnians (which see). 

SEM1-JEJ UNI A (Lat. Half-Fasts), a name given 
to the weekly fasts ill the ancient Christian church, 
because the services of the church continued on these 
days no longer than fill three o'clock in the after¬ 
noon, whereas a perfect and complete fast was never 
reekoned to end before evening. These Imlf-fasts 
were also called Stations. 

SEMI-JUDA1ZEKS, a Socinian acet originated 
in the sixteenth century by Francis David, a Hun¬ 
garian, who was superintendent of the Sucinian 
churches in Transylvania. The principal doctrine 
which David and his followers maintained was, that 
neither prayer nor any other act of religious worship 
should be offered to Jesus Christ. Faustus Socinus 
argued strongly against this tenet; and, when all 
efforts to reclaim the Hungarian heretic were found 
to be fruitless, the public authorities threw him into 
prison, whore ho died at an advanced age, A. D. 1579. 
Fite sect, however, survived its founder, and for a 
long time gave no little trouble to Socinus ami bis 
foilowors in Poland and Lithuania. Faustus Socinus 
wrote a book expressly against the Semi-Judaisers, 
while, at. the same time, he strangely admitted that 
the point in debate between himself and them was of 
no great consequence, since, in his own view, it was 
not nocessary to salralion that a person should pray 
to Christ. 

The name Scmi-Jutlaiacrs was also given to a sect 
founded near the close of the sixteenth century by 
Martin Soidelius, a Silesian, who promulgated various 
strange doctrines in Poland and tho neighbouring 
countries. The chief points of this system were, 
that Cod had indeed promised a Saviour or a Mes¬ 
siah to the Jewish nation, but that this Messiah had 
never appeared, nor ever would appear, because the 
Jows by their sins had rendered themselves un¬ 
worthy of so great a deliverer; that of course Jesus 
Christ was erroneously regarded as the Messiah; 
that it was his only business and office to explain 
the law of nature, which had been greatly obscured; 
and, therefore, that whoever shall obey this law as 
expounded by Jesus Christ, will fulfil all the religious 
duties which God requires of him. While diffusing 
these erroneous opinions, Seideliua rejected all the 
bookB of the New Testament as spuriouR. 

In Russia, also, a small sect of Semi-Jutkasers ex* 
ists, who mix up to a considerable extent Jewish 
and Christian rites. 

SEMI-PELAGIANS, a branch of the Pbi.aoians 
{which see), originated in the fifth century by a Scy¬ 
thian monk named John Cassian. He had been a 
teacon under the groat Chrysostom, and boasted of 


being his disciple. To this source is probably to be 
traced the high importance which lie attached to the 
moral over the intellectual in matters of religion. 
He regarded all spiritual ignorance and error as liav 
ing their root in sin, and hence he urged upon the 
monks as the best preparative for understanding the 
Scriptures to cultivate purity of heart and holiness 
of life. CASsiau differed from the Pelagians m ad¬ 
mitting the universal corruption of human nature, 
which they denied. But in order to reconcile the 
Augustinian and Pelagian doctrines, he taught (1.) 
That God does not dispense his grace to one more than 
to another in consequence of the decree of predesti¬ 
nation, but is willing to save all men provided they 
comply witii tiie terms of the gospel; (2.) Thai 
Christ died for all men; (3.) That the grace pur¬ 
chased by Christ and necessary to salvation is of¬ 
fered to all men; (4.) That man before he received 
grace was capable of faith and holy desires; (5.) 
That man bom free was consequently capable of 
resisting the influences of grace or of complying 
with its suggestions. On the doctrine of grace the 
Pelagians and the Semi-Pelagians differ in this re¬ 
spect. The former maintain that there is no neces¬ 
sity for inward grace; tiie latter assert that inward 
grace is necessary, but they Btihject it to the opera¬ 
tion of free-will. On this subject Neander thus de¬ 
scribes tiie opinions of Cassian: “ In faith, he recog 
nixes the communication of divine grace. He con¬ 
stantly affirms the insufficiency of free-will for that 
which is good without grace; that, without this, all 
human effortR avail nothing, all willing and running 
of man is to no purpose; that it is vain to speak ot 
any proper merit or desert on the part of man, al¬ 
though the operation of grace is ever conditioned on 
the free self-determination of the human will; that, in 
many cases, t here is, moreover, such a thing as preveni- 
ent grace. He especially laboured, in iiis monastic col¬ 
loquies, tiie famous thirteen among his Collations, to 
unfold and explain what lay scattered in the above- 
cited passages. Here also he speaks in the same 
decided and emphatic manner against the two ex¬ 
tremes, as well tlue Augustinian denial of free-will 
«b the Pelagian infringement of grace. In both 
these opposite pendencies he sees human presump¬ 
tion, which would explore and define what is un¬ 
searchable to human reason. He says here, free¬ 
will and grace are, so blended and fused with each 
other, that for this very reason the question lias been 
much discussed by many, whether free-will depends 
on grace, or grace on free-will; and in answering 
this question in a presumptuous manner, men have 
fallen into opposite errors. He affirms that this 
question does not admit of a general answer suitable 
for all pmm. He controverts as well those who 
wholly denied a prqvonient grace, and made grace 
always dependent on mall's desert, as those who de¬ 
nied to tiie human will any ability to create the 
germ of goodness by its own efforts, and who sup¬ 
posed grace to be always prevenient. This question 
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he thought, could not be settled by general concep¬ 
tions, formed s priori, respecting the modus opemudi 
of grace; but could be answered only according to 
the various facts of experience, as they are brought to 
view in the holy scriptures; though here, from want 
of more profound reflection, he neglected to consider 
that this inquiry transcends the limits of experience 
and of the phenomenal world, the question relating 
to invisible motives and laws.” 

The opposition which Cassian offered to the doc- 
1 trines of Augustin gave great satisfaction to the 
monks and even the bishops of the smith of France. 
In answer, accordingly, to the objections of the Gal¬ 
lic Semi-Pelagians, Augustin wrote his two tracts on 
tiie Predestination of the Saints and on the Gilt of 
Perseverance, but these writings failed to convince 
the followers of Cassian. Nor did the controversy 
terminate with the (lentIt of Augustin. It continued 
for a time to rage in Gaul with as much keenness as 
ever. The opponents of the Semi-Pelagians appealed 
to the Roman bishop CcBlestiu, expecting that he 
would dcelarc in favour of the system of Augustiu; 
but in this they were disappointed, his decision being 
vague and indufiiiite. The Semi-Pelagians, indeed, 
interpreted Cedent in's verdict as favourable to their 
opinions, ami condemnatory of those of the Augus- 
tinian party. It was at this stage of the controversy 
that Vincent ius Lerinensis published his Commoiii- 
torium, in which ha brought forward his three famous 
tests of the truth of a doctrine, namely, antiquity, 
universality, and general consent. 

The appeal to Ccelestin, which had been so unsuc¬ 
cessful, gave the utmost disappointment to Prosper, 
by whom it had been forwarded. Finding that the 
Semi-Pelagians were not to be extinguished by »u- 
rhority, he published several writiugs in refutation 
of their doctrines; and, on the death of Ccelestin, he 
endeavoured to prevail upon Sixtus, his successor, to 
suppress the Semi-Pelagians. In this application, 
however, he was equally unsuccessful as lie -had for¬ 
merly been. In his polemic tracts Prosper directed 
his eflorts chiefly to the removal of some of the 
leading objections which had been urged against the 
Augustinian scheme. The same mode of conducting 
the controversy was followed in an anonymous work 
which appeared about the same time under the ride 
of 1 The Gall of all the Nations.* This able produc¬ 
tion, the author of whieh is unknown, was evidently 
designed to bring about a reconciliation between die 
contending parties. 

One of the most distinguished of the Semi-Peia- 
giana in the seeond half of the fifth century was 
Faustus, who hod been edueeted as a monk in the 
cloister of Lerins, and who, in the year 454, became 
bishop of Bhegiuid in l*ro venue.. By the advice of 
a coondl held at Aries in 4f&, tp published a work 
on the disputed points, under the tide, wOn the 
Grace of God and the Free-will of Man/ This able 
production reached Constantinople, where ft excited 
a lively sensation. In the reign of the Emperor 


Justin, in 520, some Scythian monks assailed the 
work of Faustua. They appealed to the Human 
bishop Hormisdae, who, while he spoke strongly in j 
favour of the doctrines of Augustin, gave no verdict | 
condemnatory of the Semi-Pelagian author. In the j 
south of France, the disputed points were agitated j 
anew, and a synod was held at Orange in 520, which 
confirmed a scheme of doctrine drawn up by Cwsa- 
rius, bishop of Aries, in opposition to Scmi-Pelagi 
anism as well as to Peiagianism. According to this 
scheme, preveuient grace was declared to be the 
cause of even the first motions of all goodness hi the 
strict sense of Augustin. The decrees of the council 
of Orange were confirmed by another council which 
followed, and were approved by Boniface II., bishop 
of Rome. Thus the Augustinian doctrine obtained 
the complete victory over the Semi-Pelagian, which 
gradually declined in influence until it finally (ils- 
appenrod. 

SEMI- UN I VERSA LISTS, an appellation given 
by Moshcim to those Dutch divines of the Reformed 
Church, in the seventeenth century, who maintained 
that God indeed wishes to make all men happy, but 
only on the condition of their believing; tuid that 
this faith originates from the sovereign and irresisti¬ 
ble operation of God, or from the free, unconditional 
sovereign election of God. These are sometimes 
called Hypothetical (conditional) Uuiversalists, and 
scarcely differ, except in words, from the Ineralai'. 
bari a ns (which see). 

SEMNEiA, a name applied by Eusebius to tlie 
churches of the Tuerapeut.* (which see) in Egypt, 
whom he reckons the first Christians converted by 
8t. Mark. Afterwards the word citme to be used 
for monasteries. 

SENA 1'ANT'UIS, a Hindu sect which was 
established by Send, the third of the disciples of 
Rdmdnaud, but is now almost, if not altogether, ex- I 
tinct. For some time, however, Send and his de ] 
scendants were the family Guru* of the Rajahs of ' 
Bandhogerh, and from that circumstance ei^joyed 
considerable authority and reputation. 

SENATORIUM, a place in ancient Christian 
churches which has been explained by some as the 
Beats for the bishop and presbyters who formed the j 
senate of the church; but Du Freane thinks it was j 
rather the seat of the magistrates called senators, 

SENES (Lat. old men), a name given to the j 
Christian primates in Africa, because the oldest 
bishop was always metropolitan or primate. 

SENTENT1ARII, the followers of Peter Lorn- 
bard, in the twelfth century, whowras archbishop of , 
Paris, and whose four books of Sentences, on their i 
appearance in 1162, at once acquired such authority, 
that aK the doctors began to expound them. This 
class of theologians brought all the doctrines of faith 
as well as the principles and precepts of practical 
religion under the dominion of philosophy. These 
philosophical theologians were held in the highest 
admiration, and attracted groat numbers of 
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listeners—a state of things which prevailed generally 
In the schools of Europe down to the time of the Re¬ 
formation. 

SEPARATES, an appellation given fo a sect in 
the United States of North America, which arose 
about 1740, chiefly in consequence of the scalous 
labours of the Rev. George Whitefield. At first 
they were called “New Lights,” and afterwards 
“ Separates." Soon after being organised into dis- 
tinct societies, they were joined by Slmbal Steams, 
a native of Boston, wlro, becoming a preacher, la¬ 
boured among them until 1751, when he embraced 
the opinions of the Ikiptists, as did also many other 
of the Separates at tliat time. Stearns was ordained 
the same year he was baptized, in Tolland, Connecti¬ 
cut ; but afterwards removed from New England and 
settled in North Carolina. The distinctive doctrine 
of the sect was that believers are guided by the im¬ 
mediate teaching of the Holy Spirit; such superna¬ 
tural indications of the Divine will being regarded 
by them as partaking of the nature of inspiration, 
and above, though not contrary to, reason. 

SEPARATISTS, a term which may be considered 
as meaning dissenters in general, but it has been ap¬ 
plied at different periods to certain sects as the spe¬ 
cial name by which they choose to be known. In 
the reign of the bloody Mary, the name was given to 
two congregations of Protestants who refused to con¬ 
form to the service of the Mass. Mr. Rose was 
iniuistor of the one which met in Bow-Church Yard, 
Loudon, where thirty of them were apprehended in 
the act of receiving the Lord’s Supper, and narrowly 
escaped being committed to tire flames. The other 
congregation was far moro numerous, and used to 
meet privately or under cloud of night, until at last 
they were discovered at Islington, when Mr. Rough, 
their minister.and several others falling into the hands 
of Bishop Bonher, were actually burned in Smith- 
field. 

The term Separatists was also applied to certain 
persons who separated themselves from the worship 
of the Lutheran church in Germany abont the mid¬ 
dle of the last century. A sect bearing this name 
sprung out of the Pietists in Wurtemberg. They 
continued to maintain and to propagate their pecu¬ 
liar sentiments amid much opposition, and even 
persecution, until at length, in 1803, they re¬ 
solved to seek ad asylum in the United States. 
Thither, according^, George Rapp, followed by a 
considerable body, went; and having purchaaed 
lands, set on foot the Harmony Society (which 
see), the members professing to hold their property 
in common. Those members of the Separatist body 
who still remained in Germany, continued in the 
face of violent opposition to avow their prtyciples. 
The civil authorities resorted to violence in order to 
crush the sect, but in vain. At length, iu 1818, a 
congregation was permitted to be formed at Kom- 
thal, with a peculiar ecclesiastical and civil consti¬ 
tution, conformed as near as possible to the type of 


the apostolic church, but under the inspection of tlie 
civil authorities. Those who refused to conform to 
the German Evangelical Union formed by Frederick 
William HI., king of Prussia, were also called Sepa¬ 
ratists. 

In Ireland there are three distinct bodies of Sejm- 
raiists. The first of these was founded by the late 
Mr. John Walker, formerly a popular minister In 
the Established Church of Ireland. Having been 
led to embrace the tenets of the Sandeiianianb 
(which see), he seceded from the Established Church, 
and formed a small chureh in Dublin on the principle 
of holding no communion with any other sect; hence 
their distinctive name of Separatists. They have also 
been termed WaUcerites from their founder. They 
profess to found tiieir principles entirely upon the 
New Testament, and to be govenied wholly by its 
laws. On doctrinal points they agree witli the San- 
demaniaus, holding faith to be simply an intellectual 
belief of the divine record concerning Christ. As we 
learn from a Treatise published by Mr. Walker him¬ 
self :—“They hold, that it is by his revealed word the 
Spirit of God works in them, both to will and to do. 
They acknowledge God as the sole author and agent 
of every thing that is good ; and maintain, that every 
thing which comes from the sinner himself, either 
before his conversion to God, or after it, is essen 
tially evil. They consider the idea of any successors 
to the apoBtles, or of any change in the laws of Christ'a 
kingdom, as utterly antichristian. They have, 
therefore, no such thing among them as any men oi 
the clerical order; and abhor the pretensions of tht 
clergy of all denominations, conceiving them to be 
official ringleaders in maintaining the antichristian 
corruptions, with which Europe has been overspread, 
under the name of Christianity.” 

There are several Separatist congregations in dif- 
erent parts of Ireland, and a few in Scotland. One 
was commenced in London in 1820. There is ons 
consisting of a very few members in Edinburgh. At 
their stated meetiugs on the Sabbath they pray witli 
and exhoit one another, and they also partake to¬ 
gether of the Lord's Supper. They hold all their 
property liable to the calls of distressed brethren; 
they give to each other tlie holy kiss; they refuse 
to take an oath in any circumstances whatever, end 
they exclude from their fellowship all unworthy 
members. 

Another body of Irish Separatists was originated 
by the Rev. Mr. Kelly, a minister who seceded from 
the Established Church, and was soon after joined 
by the Rev. George Carr of New Ross, The few 
churches belonging to this sect hold the same order 
and discipline as the Sandemanicms, though in doc¬ 
trine they approach more nearly to (he evangelical 
dissenters.*' 

A third class of Separatist* la Ireland are known 
by the name of Darby ites, from their leader the 
Rev. Mr. Darby. Several aeakms and pious min¬ 
isters of tlie Established Church have joined this 
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sody, which combine* evangelical doctrine* with the 
peculiar opinion* of the Millenariahs (which 
•ee). Thia aect has obtained a number of adherent* 
not only in Inland, but in England alao, and on tlie 
Continent. 

SEPTIMONTIUM, a festival among the ancient 
Romani, which was held in the mouth of December, 
and lasted only for a single day. The inhabitants of 
the Mven hills on which Rome stood offered on this 
day sacrifices to the gods, in commemoration, m it 
was believed, of the enclosure of the seven hills of 
the city within the walls of Rome. 

BEPTUAGE8IMA (Lat. seventieth), the Sun¬ 
day which, in round numbers, is seventy days before 
Easter. 

SEPTUAGINT, an ancient Greek version of the 
Old Testament, from which there are numerous quo* 
tatious in the New, as well as in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. This translation was made about 
u. C. 277, as is universally admitted. According to 
Josephus and Philo it was made at Alexandria under 
the reign of tiie second Ptolemy, commonly called 
Ptolemy Pluladelphus. Some writers, however, re¬ 
fer it to the reign of Ptolemy Soter. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that the translation may have been 
effected when both, being father and son, reigned 
conjuuctly. At this time the Jews resided in greAt 
numbers in various parts of Egypt, particularly in 
Alexandria, and had become so accustomed to speak 
in the Greek language that they understood it lietter 
than their own Hebrew. Hence the necessity arose 
of a Greek translation of the Sacred Scriptures, both 
for the public service of the synagogue, and the 
private instruction of the Jewish families. Various 
accounts have been given by different ancient writers 
respecting the origin of this ancient version. The 
most complete, however, is that of Josephus, which 
is in substanoe:—“ That Demetrius Fhaleretu, who 
was library-keeper to the king, proposed to him, 
that a translation into Greek should be mnde'of the 
books of the Jewish law—that the kipg gave his 
consent, and sent messengers to the liigh-priest at 
Jerusalem, bearing a letter to him, with valuable and 
magnificent preaenta—that the high-priest selected 
six eminent persons, out of every* tribe, whom he 
•ent to the king, with a present of a beautiful copy 
of the law—that these seventy men devoted them¬ 
selves, in Alexandria, to the tmnalation of the books 
of Hoses into Greek, according to the wishes of the 
king—that, after the translation was finished Deme¬ 
trius gathered all the Jewe together, to the place 
where the law* were translated, and where the inter¬ 
preter* were, and read over their translation—that 
the multitude expressed their Might and gratitude 
at sneh an important work, and desired that Jie would 
permit their rulers also to ipad the law—and, in order 
that it might be still further perfected, dbd made a 
standard for their general use, it was enjoined, that, 
if any one observed either any thing omitted, or 
any thing superfluous, he would take a view of it 


again, and have it laid before than and corrected— 
that the king rqjoioed at the completion of so great 
a work, made the laws be read to him, and greatly 
admired them—and, finally, that he gave orders, tint 
the books which ho then received should be taken 
great on re of, and preserved uneorrapted." 

There are three editions of the Septuagiut distin¬ 
guished by St. Jerome. The first was that of Etne- 
bius and Pamphilus, taken oat of the Hexapla of 
Origen. The second was that of Alexandria, of 
which Itesychius was the author. The third waa 
that of Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch. The most 
celebrated manuscripts of the Septuagiut are the 
“ Codex Vaticauus” and the “ Codex Alexandrinus.” 
From these the late editions have been printed. 
Tliis ancient Greek version servos in some measure 
os a commentary on the Old Testament, inasmuch 
as it shows us what the Jews in Egypt, before the 
time of our Lord, understood to be the meaning of 
some difficult, and doubtful passagos. It also throws 
light in some cases on the Hebrew text. 

SEPULCHRES. See Catacombs, Cemetery, 
Tombs. 

SEQUESTRATION, a term used in ecclesiaaticKl 
law to denote the separation tif a thing which is 
disputed from tiie possession of both the contending 
parties. Tims, in the Church of England, when an 
incumbent dies, the bishop sequesters the living until 
the new incumbent is appointed. 

SERAPHIM (Heb. burning ones), an order of 
Angels mentioned as surrounding the throne of God. 
They ore thus described in Is. vi. 2, —“Above it 
stood the seraphims: each one had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain lie did fly.” See A NOEL. 

SERAPI8, a divinity of ancient Egypt, whose 
worship was introduced into Greece in the time of 
the Ptolemies. According to Apollodorua, Serapui 
was the name given to Apis after his death and dei¬ 
fication. Jabhmski consider* Serapis as having 
been a representation of the sun in autumn. The 
Egyptians imagined that men after death were in 
some way or other united to Osiris, and hence the 
dead Apis may have been termed Osirii-Apit, or 
Serapis, and as such was worshipped with supreme 
devotion in the interval which elapsed before the 
birth or manifestation of a new calf—the vehicle to 
which the soul of the departed Apis was believed to 
be immediately transferred. 

SERMON. See Preaching. 

SERPENT (Brazen). See Brazen Serpent. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP. If is remarkable to 
what an extent this species of idolatry liaa prevailed 
in the heathen world from the earliest time*. The 
Serpdht was the animal employed in the temptation 
of our first parents. Hence the devil is called in 
Scripture the old serpent in allusion to this transac¬ 
tion. From the circumstance that to the account of 
the fall of man as recorded in the Bacnd Scriptures, 
Satan assumed the forin of a serpent, R has been 
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adopted m the symbol of Typhon, or the evil deity of 
the ancient Egyptians, of Ahriman among the Per- 
iiane, and of the spirit of evil in the hieroglyphics 
of the Chinese and the Mexicans. The serpent 
whose head the Messiah was to crush, was traus- 
formed in heathen fable into the hydra which Her¬ 
cules vanquished, the serpent over which Krishna 
triumphed in India, Hants in Egypt, Siegfried among 
the Germans, and Crae in Poland. We have the 
serpent Python slain by Apollo, and the hundred- 
headed snake which Jupiter destroyed, 

Theserpent was anciently worshipped in Chaldcaand 
in several other nations of the East. Servius tells us 
that the ancient Egyptians called serpents good de¬ 
mons; and Sanchonialho says tluit both the Phoeni¬ 
cians and Egyptians looked upon them as deities. 
The Typhon of the latter people had the upper part 
of his person decorated with a hundred heads like 
those of a serpent or dragon. In tlm religions of 
almost all the Asiatic nations the serpent is regarded 
as a wicked being which has brought evil into the 
world. As such, it became, in course of time, an 
object of religious worship in almost every part of 
heathendom. “Serpents," says Mr. Hardwick, “ may 
indeed have been occasionally welcomed by the an¬ 
cient Aryan as the bringers or restorers of good for¬ 
tune, just as tlicy are sometimes fed in our day with 
reluctant interest at the doors of Hindu cottages and 
temples; but the common attitude which they as¬ 
sume in all descriptions both of aucient and modern 
writers is one of absolute antagonism to man. The 
Hindu serpent is the type and emblem of the evil 
principle in nature; and as such, wo see it wrestling 
with the goddess Parvati, or writhing under the vic¬ 
torious foot uf Krishna when he saves from its cor¬ 
rupting breath the herds that pasture near the waters 
of the Yamuna. And as a farther illustration of this 
view, it is contended, that many Hindus who feel 
themselves constrained to pay religious worship to 
the serpent, regard it, notwithstanding, os a hideous i 
reptile, whose approach inspires tlifcin witii a secret 
awe and insurmountable horror." 

For a description of the serpent viewed as 
the subject of a myth among the Hindus we may 
refer to the article Kui.ika in the present work. 
At the opening of the Makdbhdrata there occurs 
a remarkable illustration of the hostility which 
the Hindus believed to exist between the serpent 
and the human race. “The young and beautiful 
Pmmadvard has been affianced to the Brahman Burn, 
hut. just before the celebration of their nuptials she 
is bitten by a deadly serpent, and expires in agony. 
As tidings of her death are carried round the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the Bralunaus and aged hermits flock to¬ 
gether; and encircling tlie corpse of the daparted 
mingle their tears with those of her dist-jrsolate 
lover. Kara is himself made eloquent by grief; he 
pleads the gentleness of his nature, and his duti¬ 
ful observance of the laws of God: and finally, as 
the reward 0 f his superior merits, Pramadvari is 


given back to him; yet only with the sad condition 
that he must surrender for her sake the half of his 
remaining lifetime. If this legend will not altogether 
justify the supposition that a reference is intended 
by it to the primitive pair of human beings, whose 
existence was cut short by a disaster inflicted on the 
woman by the serpent, it may serve at least to show 
us how familiar was the Hindu mind with inch a 
representation, and how visions of the fall of man 
had never ceased to flit with more or less confusion 
across the memory of the ancient bards.” 

In the symbolic language of autiquity, the serpent 
occupies a conspicuous place. In Gen. iii. 1 we are 
told that “the serpent was more subtile than all the 
beasts of the field which the Lord God had made" 
Accordingly our blessed Redeemer exhorts his dis¬ 
ciples, “lie ye wise as serpents.” In consonance 
with tins view, we find the Chinese regarding Long, 
or the winged dragon, as the being who excels in in¬ 
telligence ; and in ancient mythology the serpent is 
sometimes used as an emblem of the intelligence oi 
God, and at other times of the subtlety of the evil 
one. It forms a symbol in connection with Thoth 
of the Egyptians, Hermes of the Greeks, and Mer¬ 
cury and A&sculapius of the Romans. The supreme 
god of the Chaldeans, Bel, was adored uuder the 
form of a serpent or dragon. Hence the apocryphal 
book, Bel and the Dragon. To represent the Al¬ 
mighty upholding the world by his powerful word, 
the Hindus describe it os resting upon a serpent, 
winch bites its own tail; and the Phoenicians cn 
twine the folds of a serpent around the cosmic egg 
On the Egyptian monuments Kneph is seen as a 
serpent carried upon two legs of a man, or a serpent 
with a lion's'head. The Siamese, while they are 
afraid of venomous serpents, never dare to injure 
them, but, on the contrary, they consider it a lucky 
omen to liave them in or near their houses. 

The serpent was considered sacred throughout the 
whole couutry of ancient Egypt. “It was wor¬ 
shipped,’’ says Plutarch, “on account of a certain 
rcsemblancb between it and the operations of the 
Divine power." The Psylli, or serpent - cliarmers. 
who have been a famous elass of men among the 
Egyptians from ( tlie meet ancient times down to the 
present day, have been always regarded by the people 
as holy. At certain festivals, for instance on the 
day before the departure of the great caravan to 
Mecca, these Psylli go forth in procession with live 
snakes around their necks and arms, with their fkces 
contorted and the foam falling from their mouths. 
When they are in this condition the people press 
around them, especially tlie women, in order, If pos¬ 
sible, to touch their foaming moutlia with their 
hands. i 

Among the North American Indians die serpent 
wee formerly held in gteat veneration. Thus the 
Mohicans paid the highest respect to the rattle-enake, 
which they called their grandfather, end therefor* 
would on no account destroy it. They believed the 
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reptile to be appointed their guardian, and that lie 
wai set to give them notice of impending danger by 
his rattle. The serpent is with the Chinese a sym¬ 
bolic monster, dwelling in spring above the clonds to 
give rain, and in autumn under the waters. 

The ideas involved iu the representation of the 
serpent-symbol appear to have been substantially 
the same in the four quartets of the world. At 
one time it was regarded as a type of primitive 
( matter, and at another it was the image of snjmrior 
knowledge and sagacity. "The periodic casting of 
*ts shin,” says Mr. Hardwick, " suggested the adop¬ 
tion of tins reptile etn an emblem of returning life, 
of spring-tide, of fertility, of rejuvenescence; and, 
regarded in the same peculiar aspect, the 'great 
century’ of the Astec tribes was represented as en¬ 
circled by a serpent grasping its own tail: while 
other facts appear to indicate no less distinctly that 
in both the Old World and the New the serpent was 
employed to symbolise the highest forms of being, as 
the sun-god, the great mother of the human family, 
and even the First Principle of all things.* 1 Many 
primitive nations also looked upon tho serpent Hfi 
the personification of the Evil Principle. 

In the Egyptian language a serpent is called ouh, 
and Moses, who was born in Egypt, says, Lev. xx. 
27, "A man also, or woman that hath a familiar spirit, 
or that is a wisard, shall surely be put to death: 
they shall stone them with stones; their blood shall 
be upou them." Here our translators have rendered 
the word oub by “ familiar spirit," but in all proba¬ 
bility it implies a serpent. In Lev. xx. 9, mention 
is made of “ such os have familiar spirits,” which in 
the Hebrew is oboth, female serpents. In the time 
of the kings Of Israel, the worship of the serpent, 
which then prevailed in She nations of the East, 
found its way iuto the kingdom of Hesekiah in 
one of its grossest forms, for we are told, 2 Kings 
xviii. 4, "He removed the high places, and brake 
tho images, and cut down the groves, and brake iu 
pieces the brosen serpent that Moses had jnade: for 
onto those days the children of Israel did burn in¬ 
cense to it; and he called it Nehushtan.” Thus, 
eight hundred years after the days of Moses,* the 
o»5 or serpent of the ancient Egyptians was still 
worshipped iu Palestine. Among the Idolatrous 
nations who descended from Ham this species of 
idolatry was universally practised. Nay, it has 
sometimes been alleged to have been the most pre¬ 
valent kind of worship in the antediluvian world. 

1 8ERPENTINIANS. See Ophites. 

I8ERTA. See Garlands. 

•qpEBVETI Al^the name given in the sixteenth 
century to theJauiMMtonf Michael Servetus, who is 
gensra&r beiiaptod to fsiva twight a speHas#of So- 
einUnumbefoto the time of cither Faust us or Lselius 
Sedans//'' fle rejected the doctrine of thlte divine 
perso n s in fbir$odhe.-»4 denied the eternal genera¬ 
tion of ti£i&M,and admitted no eternity ip the 
Son .#atengpt hi' the purpose of God. Moehehn, 


who wrote a detailed life of Servetua, represent* 
him as maintaining that “the Deity, before the 
creation of the world, had produced within him¬ 
self two personal representations, or manners of ex¬ 
istence, which were to he the medium of intercourse 
between him and mortals, and by whom consequently 
he was to reveal his will and display his mercy ami 
beneficence to the children of men. That these two 
representatives wore the Word and the Holy ’Ghost: 
that the former was united to the man Christ, who 
was born of the Virgin Mary, by an omnipotent eat 
of the Divine will; and that, on this account, Christ 
might be properly called God: that the Holy Spirit 
directed the courso, and animated the whoie system 
of nature; and more especially produced in the 
minds of men wise counsels, virtuous propensities, 
and divine feelings; and finally, that these two re¬ 
presentations were, after the destruction of this 
globe, to be absorbed into the substance of the Deity, 
whence they had been formed." He is further 
charged with calling in question the truth of some 
parts of tiie Old Testament; with using the Ittrm 
violent and intemperate language; with ridiculing 
the doctrine of the Trinity by the most ludicrous 
comparisons; and, in short, with Spinosism, con¬ 
founding the Creator with ins creatures. 

Besides holding these heretical opinions, Servetua 
opposed infant baptism, and denied original sin. The 
principal leaders of the Reformation denounced his 
doctrines ss grossly heretical, His first work, which 
treated of what he termed the errors on the subject 
of the Trinity, was printed at Hagenau in 1631; and 
so universally was it condemned that, in a work 
wiiich he published the following year, he professed 
to recant the errors of his former book, while in 
substance he brought forward the same opinions, 
with greater power both of logic and satire. His 
great theological work, entitled ‘Restoration of 
Christianity,’ cost him many years’ study; and when 
completed in 1533, it was given forth with merely 
the initials of his name on (he last page. The 
authorship of the work was easily traced, and both 
Servetus and his book were regarded with universal 
abhorrence. A process before the lnquieitiott wa* 
commenced against him, and, foreseeing the result, 
he sought safety in Eight. For a time he lay con¬ 
cealed in Geneva, but having been discovered, ha 
was tried before the civil authorities, not only on 
the ground of holding and teaching heretical and 
blasphemous opinions, but having been guilty of se¬ 
dition and treason. On the latter charge he was 
condemned to be burnt alive, and flu the 27th Octo¬ 
ber, 1563, the sentence was put in execution. Cal¬ 
vin has been accused by numerous writers, particu¬ 
larly <K the Romish church, of having taken an 
active part in procuring the condemnation ef this 
arcbdieratic, but in the article Calvin we have al¬ 
ready shown how completely the recent (Recovery of 
important documents lms vindicated the chaiwfter of 
the eminent French reformer, by shewing that he 
4b * 
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neither had, nor could have, any influence over the 
eivil court in which the trial of Servetu* took place. 

SERVITES, a Romish fraternity, founded in Tus¬ 
cany, A. n. 1233, by seven Florentine merchants. 
Tho name was dorived from the peculiar attachment 
of the order to the Virgin Mary. The rule which 
the Semites followed was that of St. Augustin, but 
the order was consecrated to the memory of the holy 
widowhood of the blessed Virgin, and therefore wore 
a black dress and had other peculiarities. In course 
of time it increased to such an extent that it became 
divided into twenty-seven provinces, and was in¬ 
vested by the popes with various privileges. The 
monks of tins fraternity formerly were in the iiabit 
of eating no animal food, and observing several other 
austerities which, however, they afterwards renounced. 
The chief monastery of the Semites is that of the An- 
ounoiado at Florence, eo called from a picture of the 
annunciation of the blessed Virgin which is in their 
possession. There are also nuns of this order who 
have several nunneries in Germany, Italy, and Flan¬ 
ders. 

SESSION (Kirk-), an ecclesiastical court in 
Presbyterian churches, composed of the minister or 
ministers of the congregation and of Jay-eiders. It 
i» legally conveued when summoned by the minister 
from the pulpit or by personal citation to tho mem¬ 
bers. There arc no fixed times for its meetings. 
Tho minister is officially moderator of the kirk-ses¬ 
sion, and every meeting is constituted and also con- 
eiuded by prayer, both which acts must be entered 
in the minutes, otherwise the meeting is not consid¬ 
ered to have been regularly hold. In the absence of 
the moderator any other minister may preside in his 
name, and with his permission. The moderator has 
only a casting vote. In every kirk-session there 
must be at least two elders, as it requires a minister 
and two elders to form a quorum of the session. 

When a congregation is entirely without elders, 
the minister applies to the presbytery of the bounds 
to appoint a kirk-session; or the presbytery being 
iscertaiued of the fact, proceeds of itself to do so. 
It belongs to the kirk-session to superintend and 
promote the religious concerns of the congregation 
in regard to both discipline and worship; to appoint 
special days for Divine worship; to settle the time 
for dispensing the ordinances of religion; to judge of 
the qualifications of those who desire to partake of 
them; to grant certificates of membership to com¬ 
municants who may be about to leave the congrega¬ 
tion; to take cognisance of such as have been guilty 
of scandalous offences, and to cause them to undergo 
the discipline of the church. 

8ETHIANS, a Gnostic sect of the second cen¬ 
tury, who derived their name from an opinion which 
they held that Seth would finally reappear in the 
person of the Messiah. They regarded Cain as a 
representative of the Hylic, Abel of the Psychical, 
end Seth of the Pneumatic principle. Ireiueus rlsnnns 
this saet with the Ophites (which see). Epiph*- 


nios informs us that the Sethians boasted that they 
were the descendants of Beth, eon of Adam, whom 
they mightily extolled, saying that he was an exam¬ 
ple of righteousness and every virtue. They alleged 
that the world was made by angels and not by the 
Supreme Being. Neander maintain* that it was a 
fundamental idea of their system, that “ the Sophia 
found means to preserve through every age, in the 
midst of the Demiurge’s world, a race bearing withiu 
them the spiritual seed which was related to her 
own nature.” IrensBus says that they believed that ‘ 
the Christ descended upon Jesus at his baptism, and 
that when he was led away to be crucified tiie Christ 
departed from him. 

8EVERIANS, a party ot the Mokofhybitrs 
( which see). 

SEXAGESIMA, the Sunday which, in round 
numbers, is sixty days before Easter. 

8EXT, a name given to the Noon-DAY Service 
( which see) of the early Christian ohurch, because it 
was hold at the sixth hour, or at twelve o'clock. 

SEXTON, a corruption from Sacristan (which 
see). This officer was anciently the attendant and 
waiter on the clergy. The sexton, in the present 
day, is required to keep the pews of the church 
clean, and attend to the outward accommodation of 
the congregation during Divine service; to dig 
graves and attend to the decent buriai of the dead, 
to provide water for the dispensation of Baptism and 
bread and wine for the Lord’s Supper. In England, 
the aexton is appointed by the minister of the par¬ 
ish, but is under the direction of the churchwardens. 

SHADDAI, a name applied to the Supreme Be¬ 
ing in various passages of the Sacred Scriptures. It 
signifies AU-Sufficient or Almighty, and perhaps 
both. Our translators have uniformly rendered the 
| name Almighty. It is never applied to angels or 
men or false gods in any manner. 

SHAKERS, an. American sect which is also 
known by the name of the United Society of Believ¬ 
ers or Millennial Church. They arose as a distinct 
body in the course of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, but they are accustomed to trace their prin¬ 
ciples back to the Cakisabds (which see), or French 
prophets, who, again were preceded by a school of 
professedly inspired prophets at Dauphiny in 1668. 
Three of their number passed over to England about 
1706, and propagated the prophetic spirit so njridly, 
that in the course of the year there wen two hun¬ 
dred or three hundred of these prophets in end about 
London,-of both sexes and of all ages. The greet 
subset of their prediction was the near approach of 
tho kingdom of God, the happy times of the Church, 
and the Millennial state. About the year1747, a so¬ 
ciety was (formed without any established creed or 
particular mode of worship, professing to yield them- 
selves up to he ledancF' governed from time to time 
as the Spirit of God might dictate. Some yean 
after the formation of this society, it was joined by 
Ann Lee, a person who rase to some importance in 
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connection with it. In the year 1770, thie woman 
wu favoured with what ahe considered a revelation 
from heaven, testifying against the carnal nature of 
the flesh as the root of human depravity, and the 
foundation of the foil of man. Thenceforth Atm was 
received and acknowledged by ail the faithful mem¬ 
bers of the society as their spiritual mother in Christ, 
and was uniformly addressed throughout the commu¬ 
nity by the title of Mother Aim. 

A few years after this extraordinary revelation, 
► Mother Ann, in obedience to an alleged oommand 
from heaven, set out, accompanied by a number of 
her followers, to America. They sailed, accordingly, 
from Liverpool, and reached New York in 1774. 
Their first settlement wu in the town of Watervliet, 
seven miles from Albany, where they remained hi 
retirement till the spring of 1780. At this time the 
society consisted only of ten or twelve persons, all 
of whom came from England, but it now gradually 
increaud in numbers until 1787, when the church 
wu established at New Lebanon which still remains, 
u a common centra of union for all who belong to 
i the society in various parts of the country. During 
a period of five years, from 1787 to 1792, regular 
societies were formed on the same principles of order 
and church government in various parts of the East¬ 
ern States, but the greatest and most remarkable 
increase wu in the Western States, chiefly arising 
from a most extraordinary revival of religion which 
took place in the beginning of the present century, 
and is usually called tlie Kentucky revival. 

Mother Ann died in 1784, and wu succeeded in 
the leadership of the society by James Whittaker, 
who wu known by the title of Father James; and 
at his death in 1787, tho administration of the soci¬ 
ety devolved upon Father Joseph Meachan, under 
whom the people were gathered into associations or 
communities, having over them ministers who were 
in some cues male and in others female. 

Since the decease of Father Joseph in 17$6, the 
| administration, according to his directions, liu been 
vested in a ministry which generally consftts of four 
persons, two of each sex. Their peculiar mode of 
worship the Shaken trace to repeated operations of 
supernatural power and divine light. Hence the 
manifestations of the Spirit being vinous, their ex- 
eroiaee in their regular meetings are also various, 
sometimes consisting of a dance, and sometimes of a 
march round the room, in harmony with hymns sung 
ob the occasion. Shouting and dapping of hands 
also frequently occur. Extraordinary spiritual gifts, 
such u were possessed by the Apostles and primi¬ 
tive Christians, they believe to have been renewed in 
their society, and even increased. The gift of tongues 
ha* been often and extensively witnessed. .The gift of 
melodious and heavenly songs has been ve^r com¬ 
mon. Thegift of prophecy ha/been eqjoged in a 
most wonderful degree, such indeed u has never 
fcffon been known upon the earth. 

Thateoats of this peculiar senate thns dsscribed 
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by one of themselves:—“ They believe that the/m 
light of salvation wu given or made known to the 
patriarchs by promise; and that they believed in 
the promise of Christ, and were obedient to tho 
command of God made known unto them u the 
people of God; and were aecoptod by him u right¬ 
eous, or perfeot in their generation, aoeordiug to the 
measure of light and truth manifested lutto them; 
which were u waters to the ankles; signified by 
Kick id's vision of the holy waters, cliap. xlvii. 
And although they could not receive regeneration, or 
the fulness of salvation, from the fleshy or fallen 
nature in this life; because the fulness of time wu 
not yet come, that they should receive the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost aiid fire, for the destruction of 
the body of sin, and purification of the soul. But 
Abraham being called and choBen of God, u tho 
father of tlie faithful, wu received into covenant 
relation witli God by promise; that in him, and hie 
seed, all tlie families of the earth should be bleued. 
And the earthly blessings, which were promised to 
Abraham, were a shadow of gospel or spiritual 
blessings to come. And circumcision, or outward 
cutting of the foreskin of the flesh, did not cleanse 
the man from sin, but was a sign of the spiritual 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire. Which is by 
the power of God manifested in divers operations 
and gifts of tlie Spirit, u in tlie days of the apostles, 
which does indeed destroy the body of sin or fleshy 
nature, and purify tlie man from all ein, both soul 
and body. So that Abraham, though in the full 
faith of the promise, yet u he did not receive the 
substance of the thing promised, his liopo of eternal 
salvation wu in Christ by the gospel, to be attained 
in the resurrection from the dead. 

"The second light of dispensation wu the law 
that was given of God to Israel, by the hand of 
Moses; which wu a farther manifestation of that 
salvation, which wu promised through Christ by 
the gospel, both in the order and ordinance* which 
were instituted and given to Israel, u the church and 
people of God, according to that dispenution which 
wu as waters to (he knte» —Ezek. xlvii. 4, by which 
they were distinguished from ail the families of the 
earth. 

“ The third light of dispensation wu the gospel of 
Christ's first appearance in the flesh, which wu u 
waters to the Mm— Ezek. xlvii. 4, and that SAlvation 
which took place in consequence of his life, duth, 
resurrection, and ascension to the right hand of the 
Father, bring accepted in his obedience, u the font 
bom among many brethren —Rom. viii. 29, he received 
power end authority to administer the power of the 
reeurrection and eternal judgment to all the children 
of mein But u the nature of that dispensation wu 
only u water to the loins, Ezek. xlvii. 4, the mystwy 
of God wu not finished, but there wu another day 
prophesied of, called the second appearance of Chriet, 
or final and last display of God’s grace to a lost 
world, in which the myetery ef God etould befinuhed 











Rev. x. 7 as be hue spoken by hie prophet*, rince Ike 
world began, Luke i. 70; which day could not come, 
except there wo* a falling away from that faith and 
power that the Church then stood in. 

"The fourth light of diapensation is the aecond 
appearance of Christ, or final and last display of 
(tad's graee to a lost world; in which the mystery 
of Ood will be finished, and a decisive work accom¬ 
plished, to the final salvation or damnation of all the 
children of men; which according to the prophecies, 
rightly calculated end truly understood, began in the 
year of our Saviour, 1747, (see Daniel and the Beve- 
, b.lions) in the manger following: To a number, in the 
| msoifeatation of great light, and mighty trembling, 
by the invisible power of God, and visions, revela¬ 
tions, miracles, and prophecies; which has progres- 
| sively increased with administrations of all those 
spiritual gifts administered to the apostles at the 
day of Pentecost; which is the Comforter that has 
led us into ail truth; and which was promised to 
abide with the true church of Christ unto the end of 
the world, And by which we find baptism into 
Ohritt'e death , Rom- vi. 4, death to all sin: become 
alive to God, by the power of Christ's resurrection, 
which worketh in us mightily, by which a dispensa¬ 
tion of the gpspel is committed unto us, and woe be 
upto us if yre preach not the gospel of Christ; for iu 
sending so great a salvation and deliverance from 
the law pf siu and death, in believing and obeying 
ibis gospel, which is the gospel of Christ, in confoss- 
i ing and forsaking all aln, and denying ourselves, 
agd bearing the cross of Christ against the world, 
flesh, and devil, we have found forgiveneat of ail our 
sins, agd are made partakers of the grace of God, 
wherein we now stand. While all others, in believ¬ 
ing and obeying, liavo acceptance with God, and find 
salvation from their sips as well as we, God being no 
respecter of persons, but willing that all men should 
come to the knowledge of the truth and be saved." 

The Shakers oonsiBt of three classes or degrees of 
order. (j.) Those who unite with the society iu re¬ 
ligious faith and principle, but do not enter into tem¬ 
poral connection with it. Believers of this class are 
not controlled by the society as to their property, 
children, or families. (2.) Those who join one of 
the families into which the community is divided, 
stipulating to devote their aervices freely, and with¬ 
out pecuniary compensation, to promote the common 
interest of the fhrnily to which they belong. (3.) 
Those who enter into a contract and covenant to dedi¬ 
cate and devote themselves and their services, with 
all they possess, to the service of XJod and the sup¬ 
port of the institution for ever, stipulating never to 
bring debt nor damage, claim nor demand, against 
the Society, nor against any member therof, far any 
property or aervice which they have thus devoted 
to the uses and purposes of the institution. 

There are at present about fifteen communities of 
Shakers in different parts of the United States, in- 
j duding 7,000 or 8,000 members. They teach that 


all external ordinances, particularly baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, ceased in the apostoiie age; 
and none since that time have been authorised te 
preach until they themselves were sent to gather in 
the elect They discard marriage, and inculcate 
that they that have wivea be as though they had 
none, and that thus the purity of heaven may be 
attained upon the earth. 

SHAMANISM, the superstition which prevails in 
Upper Asia, particularly among the Ugrian races of 
Siberia and the hill-tribes on the south-western fron¬ 
tier of China. It was the old religion of the whole, 
Tartarrace before Budlusm (uid Moluunmedanism were 
disseminated among them. The adherents of this re¬ 
ligion acknowledge the existence of a Supreme God; 
but they do not offer him any worship. They wor¬ 
ship neither gods nor heroes, but demons, which are 
supposed to be cruel, revengeful, and capricious, Mid 
are worshipped by bloody sacrifices and wild dances. 
The officiating magician or priest excites himself to 
trenxy, Mid then pretends or suppoees himself to be 
possessed by the demon to which worship is being 
offered; and after the rites are over, be communi¬ 
cates to thoso who consult him the information he 
luts received. The Shuuianists have no r.eguhr 
priesthood. In general the father of the family is 
the priest and magician; but the office may be 
undertaken by any one who pleases, and at Miy 
time laid aside. The arts of sorcery are practised 
by the priests and also the worship of deformed 
stone images. 

SHAMANS, the priests, wizards, or conjurors of 
Shamanism. By means of enchantments they pre¬ 
tend to cure diseases, to avert misfortunes, and to 
predict future events. They are great observers 
Mid interpreters of dreams. They pretend also to 
practise CHKjBOMANcy (which see). By such arts 
they acquire a great ascendency over the people. 

SHAM MATH A, the highest degree of excom¬ 
munication among the ancient Jews, pronounced 
after all human means had been tried in vain to 
bring a sinner .to repentance. It consigned him, as 
an ohstinate and impenitent transgressor, totally Mid 
finally to the Divine judgment. Several writers 
have supposed that i.t was adopted into the Christian 
church under tne name of Anathema (which see). 
The Shammatha was accompanied with corpora^ 
punishment, and sometimes with bMiishment Mid 
death. The Jews allege that this excommunication 
was used by Egra and Nehemiah against the Samari¬ 
tans in this manner: "They assembled the whole 
congregation in the temple of the Lord, and they 
brought three hundred priests, three hundred trum¬ 
pet*) and three hundred books of the law, and aa 
many boys.; and they sounded their trumpets, and 
the Levites singing, coned the Samaritan* by ail the 
sorts of (excommunication in the mystery of the 
name Jehovah, and in the decalogue, and with the 
corse of the superior homo of judgment, and like¬ 
wise with thoeuna of the inferior house of judgment 
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that no Israelite should eat the bread of a Samaritan, 
(hence they say, he who eats a Samaritan's bread is 
a* he who eate swine's flesh) and let no Samaritan 
be a proselyte in Israel; and that they should hare 
no part in the resurrection of the dead.” The Sham- 
matha seems to hpve been somewhat similar to the 
Maranatha of the apostles. 

SHANG-TE, a deity of the Chinese, often spoken 
of in terms which seem to point him out as, in their 
view, the Supreme Being, the only true Qod. This 
is a much disputed point however. Mr. S. C. Ma- 
lan, in his work entitled 1 Who is Qod in China?’ 
argues, with great ability and learning, in favour of 
8hang-4t as identical with the Qod of the Chris¬ 
tiana; while, on the other hand, it is maintained 
by several writers, among whom the Rev. Mr. 
M'Letcbie is entitled to a high place, that Shang-te 
is properly not a personal Being distinct from mat¬ 
ter, but a soul of the world. The word, in fact, is 
often used in the Chinese classical writers to denote 
the power manifested in the various operations of 
nature. It is never applied to a Self-Existent, Al¬ 
mighty Being, the Creator of the universe. In the 
Shao-k tup, one of the sacred books of the Chinese, 
there are no fewer than thirty-eight allusions to 
some great Power or Being called Shang-te. “ The 
name itself,” as we learn from Mr. Hardwick, “ im¬ 
ports august or sovereign ruler. As there depicted 
he possesses a high measure of intelligence, and ex¬ 
ercises some degree of moral government: he pun¬ 
ishes the evil, he rewards the good. To him espe¬ 
cially Is offered the sacrifice Lode; while other cere¬ 
monies are performed in honour of 1 the six Tsong, 
the mountains, the rivers, and the spirits generally.’ 
These beings of inferior rank appear to constitute 
tlie court, or retinue, of the celestial ruler; ami else¬ 
where he is attended by ‘ five heavenly chiefs, mem¬ 
bers also of his council, who are set over the presi¬ 
dents pf heaven, of the earth, aud of the sea. These, 
in turn, range in the world of ehm (or spirits of the 
air), of kwei (souls of rite deceased), and let (spirits 
of, or from below, the earth).' It is sgaih expressly 
stated in the Shot-king, and perhaps with reference 
also to the nature of Shang-te: ' Heaven is suprejnaly 
intelligent: the perfect man imitates him (or it): 
the miaiatars obey him (or it) with respect: the peo¬ 
ple follow the orders of the government/ And, 
finally, it is enjoined by fresh authorities that, on 
these sacred grounds, the ‘ people shall not hesitate 
to contribute with ail their power to the worship of 
the sovereign Lord of Heaven, Shang-te, to that of 
celebrated mountains, great rivers, and of the tUn of 
the four quarters.’ 

“ On the other band, * second class of writers 
hays contended, that In tbs wary oldest products of 
tits Chiosse mind, no proper ^personality has aver 
been ascribed to this s«$rema and sli#mbracing 
Fowls. Hea ven is ealied the Father of the Uni* 
*#•4 tat tody laths seme way as Earth is called 
the Mother. Both of them are aud to live, to gen- 
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orate, to quicken: yet neither to have life inherent 
in itself. They both are made the object* of solemn 
prayers and sacrifices. Both may also be described 
as ‘ spiritualyet only in so flu as spirits of which 
they are in some sort the aggregate expression are 
diffused in every form of animated nature. ‘ Heaven' 
is in particular (these writers argue) a personification 
of the ever-present Law, and Order, and Intelligence, 
which seem to breathe amid the wonderful activities 
of physical creation, in the measured circuit of the 
seasons, in the alternation of light and darkness, in 
the ebb and flow of tides, in the harmonious and 
majestic revolutions of the planetary bodies. 1 Ilaa- 
ven,’ in other words, so far from being persona), or 
spiritual, or self-conscious, is a blind necessity in¬ 
herent in all forms of life, a Law and not a Legisla¬ 
tor, a Power without volition, and aQuide without 
intelligence. May, uuuiy of these writers lutve gone 
so far as to contend that Shang-te himself, of whom 
the highest and most god-like qualities are predica¬ 
ble, is really no more than a great 1 Anima ntuudi,’ 
energising everywhere in all the processes of nature, 
and binding ail the parts together in one mighty or¬ 
ganism, exactly as the soul of man pervades and 
animates the body: and in accordance with this 
notion they remind us how the Le-ko had decided, 
that 1 if we speak of ait the aim (or spirits) collec¬ 
tively, we call them Shang-te.'" 

SHASTRAS (Tub Gukat), the sacred books of 
tiie Hindus. They are all of them written in the 
Sanscrit language, aud believed to be of Divine 
inspiration. They are usually reduced to four class¬ 
es, which again are subdivided into eigliteen heads. 
The first class consists of the four Vedai, which are 
accounted the most ancient and the most sacred com¬ 
positions. The second class consists of the four 
Ujhi- Vet lot or sub-scriptures ; and the third, of the 
six Ved-angat or bodies of learning. The fourth 
class consists of the four Up-angru or appended 
bodies of learning. The first of these embraces the 
eighteen Parana* or sacred poems. Besides the IV 
ranat, tl.e first Up-anga comprises the liamagun and 
Mahabharut. The second end third Ujucmgat con¬ 
sist of the principal works on Logic and Metaphy¬ 
sics. The fourth and last Up-anga consists of the 
Body of Law in eighteen books, compiled by Mann, 
the son of Braluna, and other sacred personages. 

SHEAHS. Bee Schiitkb. 

SHEBAT, the fifth month of the civil and the 
eleventh of the ecclesiastical year of the Hebrews, 
They began in this month to number the yeare of 
the trees they planted, the fruits of which were ac¬ 
counted impure till the fourth year. 

SHECHINAH, a name given by the ancient Jews 
to tlia manifestation of the Divine Presence, visibly 
displayed above the Mereg-t&ut in the appearance of 
a cloud. To this there is a reference in Lev. ivL 
2,—“And the Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto 
Aaron tby brother, that he come not st all times intc 
the holy (dace within the vail before the reerey-eeat 
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whioh U upon the ark, tliat he die not : for I will temple; and by ita means waa enabled to perform 
appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat." Out of many wonderful works. It is now lost; and hence 
this cloud the voice of God waa uttered with deep the Rabbis declare that the prayers of Israel are of 
solemnity, ao as to be heard through the veil in the ao little avail; hut if any oue were able rightly nnd 
holy place. This was the appointed mode of holding devoutly to pronounce it, he would by this Means 
direct intercourse with the Holy One of Israel, have power to create a world. It is alleged, indeed, 
“There I will meet with thee," says Jehovah, “and I that two letters of the word inscribed by a cabfaalist 
will commune with thee from above the mercy-seat." on a tablet, and thrown into the sea, railed the storm 
From the situation of the Shechinah, God is spoken which, in A. D. 1542, destroyed the fleet of Charles 
of as “dwelling between the cherubim.” The rab- Fifth. Write this word, say the Rabbis, on the per- 
hins allege that the Sheohinah first resided in the son of a prince, and you are sure of his abiding favour. 
Tabernacle in the wilderness, whence it passed into The rationale of its virtue is thus described by Mr. 
the sanctuary of Solomon's temple, where it con- Alfred Vaughan in his ‘Hours with the Mystics.’ 
tiuuod till the destruction of Jerusalem and the tern* “ The Divine Being was supposed to have eom- 
ple, when it finally disappeared and was no more menoed the work of creation by concentrating on 
seen. certain points the primal universal Light. Within 

SHEIKH, literally an old man, and often applied the region of these was the appointed place of our 
in Turkey to men of learning. It is also the title of world. Out of the remaining luminous points, or 
the heads of the Mohammedan sects, and the name foci, he constructed certain letters—a heavenly al- 
given to the preachers in their mosques. phabet. These characters lie again combined into 

SHEIKH-EL-ISLAM, one of the'titles of the certain creative words, whose secret potency pro¬ 
grand Mufti of Constantinople, who is the president duced the forms of the material world. The won) 
of the Ulema or College of tire Professors of the Shemhamphontsh contains the sum of these celestinl 
Mohammedan Law. letters, with all their inherent virtue, iu its mightiest 

SI1E-K1A, a name given to Budha (which see) combination." 
among the Chinese. He is also called Fo. SHEMONEH ESREII, the eighteen prayers used 

SllE-KlNG, one of the sacred books of tlie Chi- by the modem Jews, and held by them in the high- 
nose. It contains three hundred and eleven odes est estimation. These prayers are alleged to have 
and other lyrics chiefly of a moral tone and charac- been composed and instituted by Earn and the men 
ter. This book of odes contains several pieces which of the groat synagogue. Another prayer has been 
are probably so old as twelve centuries before Christ, added, which is directed against heretics and apos- 
It is believed to be a selection from a larger number tates, thus rendering the number nineteen, though 
which were extant in the time of Confucius, and by the name of Slitmonth Esreh is still retained. The 
him collected and published. additional prayer is inserted as the twelfth, and is 

8HEMA, three portions of Scripture which form usually ascribed to Rabbi Gamaliel, or, according to 
a part of the daily service of the modem Jews, others, to Rabbi Samuel. The whole of the Shemo- 
The passages referred to are Deut. vi. 4—9, Deut. nth Earth must be repeated three times every day 
xi. 13—21, Numb. xv. 37—41; and as the first of by all Israelites that are of age without exception, 
these portions begins with the word Shma, this whether in public *t the synagogue, or at their own 
term is applied to ail the portions taken together, houses, or wherever they may happen to be. In 
and the recital of them is called Kuuath-Shema this matter lltey consider themselves as conforming 
(which see), or the Reading of the Shema. To re- to the expressed resolution of David, Psalm lv. 17, 
cite these passages twice every day they maintain to “Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, 
bo expressly enjoiuod in the words of the Iaw: and cry aloud; and he shall bear my voice;" and 
“ Thou shalt talk of them wheu thou liest down and imitating the example of Daniel, of whom it is said 
when thou risest up,"—language which they inter- , that he “ kneeled upon bia knees three times a-day, 
pret as simply meaning night and morning. Women and prayed, and gave thanka before bia God, as be 
and servants and little children, or those under did aforetime.” 
twelve years, are exempted by the Mishna from this SHEOL. See Hades. 
obligation. SHEW-BREAD, twelve loaves bf unleavened 

SHEMHAMPHORASII, a cabbalistic word bread which were kept continually upon a table 
among the Rabbinical Jews, who reckon it as of appropriated to the purpose in the ancient Jewish 
such Importance, that Moses spent forty days on tabernacle. The law of the thmo-hrmd is to be 
Mount Sinai in learning it from the angel SaxaeL found in Lev. xxiv. 5—8. The loaves were ar- 
lt is not, however, the real word of power, hut an ranged in two piles, one loaf upon another, and over 
expression or representation of it. The Rabbis dis- each pfie there was sprinkled a small quantity 
pute whether the genuine word consisted of 12, or of pure frankincense. The a&uo-ttowf was also 
42, or 72 letters. By their Gematria or cabbalistic called bread qf&tpntrniee, because it was solemnly 
arithmetic they try to some extent to reconstruct it. presented before the Lord, a type of that Bring 
They allege that Jesus of Nanreth stole it from the j bread whioh cometh down from heaven, end it eras 
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In tliepresenoe of God. The twelve loaves, answer¬ 
ing to the twelve tribes of Israel, were renewed 
every Sabbath-day, when the old were taken away 
end eaten by the priests alone in the eonrts of 
God's house. In Solomon's temple there were ten 
tables, each of them having twelve loaves. One 
Sabbath morning, when the priests were engaged in 
removing the old cakes of the thme-bread and ar¬ 
ranging the new, David, accompanied by a chosen 
band of his fitlthful followers, appeared at the gates 
1 of the Tabernacle, requesting from the priests a sup¬ 
ply of food to satisfy their immediate wants, es they 
were in danger of perishing from hunger. The case 
was urgent, and called for immediate attention. No 
other bread could be procured except the ahew-brmd, 
which tiie priests alone were permitted to eat. The 
law was strict; yet strict though it was, the cere¬ 
monial law must yield to stem necessity. David 
did not hesitate to eat the them-bread; and in doing 
so, as our blessed Lord plainly teaches, Matt. xii. 

3, 4, he committed no siu. 

SHIE-TSIH, gods of the land and grain among 
the Chinese. There is an altar to these deities in 
Pekin, which is square, and only ten feet high, being 
divided into two stories of five feet each. Each side 
of the square measures fifty-eight feet. The Em¬ 
peror alone has the privilege of worshipping at this 
altar; and it is not lawftil to erect a similar one in 
any part of the empire for the use of any of his 
subjects, however exalted in station. 

SHIN, spirits of the air among the Chinese. Dr. 
Milne saye that the word Shin should very rarely if 
ever be rendered god in translating from Chinese 
books; but rather non, a spirit or an intelligence. 
In the Le-ke it is said that “ if we speak of all the 
• Shin collectively, we call them Sbahg-tb " (which 
see), but the very circumstance that the word 8km 
is a collective noon, and never used with a numerical 
affix, shows that it cannot be considered as denoting 
the one supreme God. • 

SHING-MEN, a Chinese deity said to be the son 
Of Foot Fo-hi, end to correspond with* the Hindu 
god Oaneta. 

SHING-MOO, a goddess worshipped in China as 
the supposed mother of B b, and sjyled the Queen 
of Heaven. Her image is gsnenliy placed in a. 
niche behind the altor, sometimes having an infant 
either hi her arms or on her knqp, and her head en¬ 
circled with a glory. 

SHIVA, the third person in the Hindu tried. In 
the Mahabbaiata be is the god of the Himalaya 
mountains. We first hear of Shiva—worshipped 
about a. 0 .800—soma centuries after the Soft pro¬ 
mulgation of Bodliiem. Shira-worship was celebrated 
among the hiil-tribee at first, as MegaaUwiieg informs 
ns, in tumultuous festivals, the worshippers anointing 
their bodies, wearing crorihs St Sows**, and sound¬ 
ing bells and cymbals. Hsuee the Greeks have 
supposed diet this kind of. worship nnat have been 
deriral font XftMfwt- The Brahmans for a time | 


refused to patronise either Skwa or hie worshippers 
but yielding at length to the overpowering influence 
of popular opinion, they consented to the introduc¬ 
tion of the worship of Shiva, which speedily spread 
from the hill-countiy to the plains, A beautiful 
poem on Sinva, under the name of the War God, 
was the work of Kalidasa, who is supposed to have 
lived n. c. 66. In this poem Skim is the supreme 
deity, and fire one of his eight shapes. In tha early 
centuries of the Christian era, a threefold Almighty 
Power came to be recognised in the religion of 
lmlia; in some localities, and at certain epochs, 
Shiva was considered to be this Power. Col, Sykes, 
differing from other oriental scholars, alleges that 
Sankhara Achdrya established the exclusive wor¬ 
ship of Shiva in the ninth century after Christ. 
There is no doubt that from tliat period this deity 
has been worshipped under the symbol of the JUhga, 
intimating perhaps that his destructive powera have 
always reference to some future reproduction. Shiva 
is invested by popular imagination in India with the 
most hideous and appalling attributes. He ie de¬ 
scribed in the Purtmat as “wandering about, sur¬ 
rounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, 
and witii dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes oi 
a funeral pile, ornamented with human skulls and 
bones, sometimes laughing, sometimes crying." The 
votaries of Shiva, and more especially of hie consort 
Durga or Devi, are in tho habit of subjecting them¬ 
selves to excruciating tortures in honour of their di¬ 
vinity. These have been fully noticed in the article 
Dtoga-Pujah. The worahip of Shiva continues 
to be, as it has been from a remote period, the reli¬ 
gion of the Brahmans, who receive him es their 
tutelary deity, wear his insignia, and worship the 
Linga either in temples or in houses or on the tide 
of a sacred stream, providing in the last-mentioned 
case extempore emblems kneaded out of the mud or 
clay of the river's lied. Next to the annual festival ot j 
Durga, one of the most popular in Eastern Indie ie 
that of the Chakak-Pu.iah (which see), a festival 
held in honour of Shiva in liis character of Maha 
Kola, or time, the great destroyer of all things. 

8HIVA-NAKAYANA18, a Hindu sect of Uni¬ 
tarians who profess the worship of one God, of whom 
no attributes ere predicated. They offer no worahip 
and pay no regard whatever to any of the objects of 
Hindu or Mohammedan veneration. Proselytes are 
admitted into the sect from Hindus and Mohamme¬ 
dans alike, end the sect comprises even professed 
Christians from the lower classes of the mixed popu¬ 
lation. The mode of reception into the sect ht very 
simple. A few of the members assemble at the re¬ 
quisition of a novice, place one of their text-books 
in thn midst of them, on which betel and sweetmeats 
have been previously arranged. These an after a 
little distributed among the party, a few paesegea 
are read from the book, and the ceremony of admis¬ 
sion is at an and. The cardinal virtues of the sect 
are truth, temperanos, and mercy; polygamy la pro- 
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bibbed among them, and they nae no sectorial mark*. 
Thia sect derives its name from its founder, who 
was a Rajput of the Nirwana tribe who waa born 
near Ohaaipore. He flourished in the reign of Mo¬ 
hammed Shah, and one of his works is dated A. D. 
1785. The head of the seel resides at Balsande, in 
the Ghasipore district, where there is a college and 
establishment. The members are mostly Bgfputs, 
and many are Sipahis or Sepoys. 

SI100-KING, one of tlie Chinese sacred books. 
It is chiefly of a historical diameter, commencing 
with the reign of the Yaou, one of the very earliest 
emperors, supposed to liavr ''sen contemporary with 
Noah, mid stretches onward to the lifetime of Confu¬ 
cius. In the course of the work, which is reckoned 
of the highest authority, there sere many valuable 
moral and political nuuims. On account of the 
vast influence which the Shoo king has exercised 
over the public mind, the utmost efforts were put 
forth to suppress it during the reign of Che-hwang- 
te, about a. c. 240. Gutslaff says that “it forms 
the great text-book upon which all Chinese literati 
have expatiated.” As edited by Confucius, the 
Shoo-kiug throws much light upon the early religion 
of the Chinese, showing that the emperors sacriiiced 
to spirits of the hills and rivers as well as to the 
host of heaven; to that in tiie ancient history of 
thin remarkable people, the 8hamanitm or Devil-wor » 
ehip which still lingers on the plains of Upper Asia 
appears to have been the prevailing form of religion. 

SHRINK, a place where an idol or a sacred relic 
is deposited. 

SHRIVE, to adiftinistor confession, as is done by 
n Romish priest. 

SHROUD (Festival of The Most Holt), a 
,sacred festival of the Roman Catholic church, held 
on the Friday after the second Sunday in Lent, in 
honour of tlm shroud in which our Lord was buried. 
Relics bearing the name of the Shroud of our blessed 
Lord are found in various places in Italy, France, and 
Germany, all of which are alleged to work miracles. 
To the altar of the most holy shroud at Besau$on, 
Gregory XHI. granted extraordinary privileges, with 
indulgences to oil that visit the same on stated days; 
and Pope Julius II. was equally liberal in his grants 
to the chapel of the most holy shroud at Turin.. 
There is a hymn to the shroud in tlie Anglican 
Breviary, which celebrates it as bearing the impres¬ 
sion of the body of our Saviour. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY, the day before A»k-W*d- 
netdag, which is observed by tlie Romish Church as 
tl»a.dhy on which 1 confession is appointed to be 
made with • view to the communion. 

SIAMESE (Rbuoion of The). See 

SIBYL, the name given to a prophetic **>ma», 
such as often appeared in different ages and conn- 
tries of the ancient world. Sometimes they have 
been spoken of as four in number, but the more gen¬ 
eral calculation it that ten of them exist ed,the meet. 
celebrated of whom was the Comsean sibyl. This 


ancient female diviner is said to have given forth 
her oracles from a cave hollowed out of a rock. 
She is described by Virgil as having been consulted 
by iEneee before he descended .to the infernal re¬ 
gions. She is said to have come from the Beat to 
Italy; and Justin Martyr alleges thtri she waa s 
Babylonian by birth, the daughter of Beroaut the 
Chaldean historian. 

SIBYLLINE BOOKS. The origin of these fa- 
mous books of oracles la. extraordinary. In the 
reign of Tarquinius JPriscus, or, according to others, 
of Tarquinius Superbus, a certain women, usually 
described as the Cumiean Sibyl, came to Rome 
bringing with her nine books of oracles, which she 
offered to the king, demanding in payment three 
hundred pieces of gold. The king refused to pur¬ 
chase them, whereupon site retired, and having 
burnt three of tiie books, offered the remaining six 
at the came price as before, This offer was also re¬ 
jected, and tiie Sibyl having burnt three more, ap¬ 
peared again in the presence of the king, demanding 
the same payment for the remaining litres which she 
had sought for the nine at first. Tlie strange con¬ 
duct of the woman excited the curiosity of the king, 
who, at the advice of the augurs, purchased tlm 
hooks, on which the Sibyl vanished, after giving 
strict charges that the books be committed to s 
place of safety, as containing valuable predictions in 
reference to the future history of Rome. Tot-quin, 
accordingly, deposited tiie sacred books in a stone 
chest, which was carefully laid in a vault under the 
ground in the temple of Jupiter Cnpiiolinus. So 
important were these Sibylline books considered to 
be, that the custody of them was committed to two 
officers belonging to the Roman nobility, who alone 
were allowed to consult them at the command of the * 
senate. After tlie dissolution of the kingly power 
in Rome, the Sibylline oracles came to be regarded 
with still higher veneration, during the common¬ 
wealth, when they were eonsehed in case of the 
occurrence of any putdie calamity, and the answers 
reported were made to serve the purposes of the 
state. Niebuhr alleges that the answers given were 
not predictions of future events, but merely direc¬ 
tions as to the ipamrar in which the gods were to be 
propitiated, and their wrath averted. The two cus¬ 
todiers to whom the Sibylline books were given hr 
charge received thp name of Duumrtiri; and bring 
afterwards increased, first to ten, they were called 
Decemviri, and then to fifteen, they risen teemed 
Quindeanmri. These officers wen Chosen from 
patrician families, and held the office for life, enjoy¬ 
ing exemption from all civil ami military burdens. 

The Sibylbns books wen kept; with the greatest 
are titt,thwdv» ware of SylhrOhd Marins, when 
they wen destroyed fit the boning of the Capitol, 
ft. o. 82. sSeven years «9tor, when the Capitol wm 
rebuilt, ambassador* won beat to vaiSoas ports of 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, and Aftfc*. to collect oradeeand 
prophecies of the Sibyl* when » tags manberlri* 
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S heen obtained, thsy were deposited in the Capl- 
to supply the plaoe of those wliioh had been co»- 
turned with fire. Pages "Rome always attached the 
greatest importance to thaw Sibylline oracle*, bat ip 
A. D. 399, they were finally destroyed by the em¬ 
peror Honori a*- 

SIBYLLISTS, a term of reproach applied to the 
early Christians, because they were cliarged with 
corrupting the Sibylline books. 

SICK (Communion of runs). In the early Chris* 
tian Church tiie practice existed of carrying portions 
of the consecrated elements to the emit who were 
unable to attend at the public celebration of the 
Eucharist. Sometimes, indeed, they consecrated the 
elements in the private houses of tbs rick. Pauli* 
writ bishop of Nola, is arid to have ordered an altar 
to tie erected for himself in hit chamber, where he 
consecrated the Eucharist in his sickness not many 
hours before his death. Fonnded on this practice, 
the Bomieh Church introduced the abuse of private 
masses; and the Church of England conceives her* 
eelf justified in directing the Eucharist to bo conse¬ 
crated in private houses for the benefit of the sick, 
besides having in the Book of Common Prayer an 
office expressly prepared for the communion of the 
sick. 

8IDEROMANCY (Gr itdenm, iron, and manteia, 
divination), a mode of divination anciently practised 
by placing straws on red-hot iron, and diawing in¬ 
ferences ea to the will of the gods from the manner 
of their burning. 

SIDESMEN. See Orokcbwabokim. 
S1GILLAKIA- See Satu*»aua. 

SIKHS, originally a reformed Hindu sect, bat 
now grown into a powerful nation. They arose in 
the fifteenth century, having derived their origin 
from Nanak of Lahore, who was bom in A. D. 1459. 
This remarkable Hindu reformer began at an early 
period to evince his dissatisfaction with the hetero¬ 
geneous creeds of hie country. lie plainly alleged 
diet all waa error, that he had read the Kgran and 
the Parana*, but nowhere had he found God. He 
began forthwith to teach a system of ascetic doc¬ 
trines, Involving the utter inefficacy of all outward 
rites. The Deity he held to be “the self-existent, 
the incomprehensible, the everlasting." "A pure 
body,” ho arid ," Is rite true Veda; the mind, the 
ttttt se cri fietal garment; wisdom,-the true poita; 
meditation o«"God, the proper vessel for worship; 
«od the only true prayer, that b which the wonhip- 

■ MMseotly employed in repeating 
He who observes these rules 
it.* Aoporffiag to Captain Cun- 
in tallied *t fh4 virtue* aadribar- 
1 gathered rilw a m, to tuw^ht In 
eou1ykimw{(|MewhMio«ril«th 
tied; end then, or If tafajfcuk* 
saw eternal Iffie in their own 
loros that tlmy mriy to fistd the 
^ foeks with Avow. ** 


Nanak died in 1689, ft 4M*t having inoeaisd 
during his lift to the large number of lODjOOO. The 
fomtder of the sect waa followed hf t^Mtomon 
in hie offioe of leader or patriwraih, such endeavour¬ 
ing to efiect additional reforms. Under otM of 
named Agoon, A. ». 1581, Amritsir became the e*»- 
tral scat of tbs sect; and he had the additional merit 
of reducing the writing* of bis predecessors to order, 
and adding other compilations, styling the whole 
“ The Book." 

At this period, the religion of the 86 Me began to 
assume the appearance of a regular system, and Hut 
people were organised into a regular community. 
Aijoon, accordingly, who died in A. B, 1506, was 
regarded as the regenerator of the world. But i 
waa under the Guru Goriud that the ABfie watt 
first formed into a sejiamte state (see GOVIND tot* 
his); and under lum and his successors the followers 
of Nanak commenced that warlike struggle with the 
Mogul government which made them masters of the 
Punjab, and the most poweiful of the Hindu states. 
Captain Cunningham alleges that Govind held that 
11 God is one, and the world ait illusion; or he would 
adopt the more pantheistic notion, and regard tbf 
universe as composing the one being." Anotliei 
chief afterwards arose, bearing also the name of Go¬ 
vind, who regarded himself as animated by the 
spirit of Nanak, and dedared that he was eorae to 
reveal a perfect faith to man. His followers allege 
that he was privileged to hold mysterious meetings 
with the goddess mother of mankind upon A moun¬ 
tain-top, and beheld visions there which influenced 
hie future career. He was called upon to sacrifice 
some object that was dear to him. At first he pro¬ 
posed to sacrifice his own children, but twenty-five 
of his followers consented to suffer in their room. 
This Govind the Hecond, as he may be termed, 
maintained several tehgious principles of a peculiar 
kind. Thus he held that 11 no material resemblance 
of God was to be made. The eye of faith alone 
could see him. All were to be one in the * Khalaa 
that is, the holy domain or brotherhood. Caste wee 
to be forgotten. Hinduism was to be abandoned, 
and all other forms of superstition. The Btab* 
men's thread was to he broken. His followen must 
surrender themselves wholly to faith, and to Govind 
as their guide. 1 Do thus,’ he said, after announcing 
his tenets; * Do thus, and the world ia yours.' Hit 
policy obviously was to attach to his faith and per¬ 
son rite oppressed castes whom he emancipated by 
Us lews; and while many of the Brahmans sunk 
mured and forsook him, the lower (Arise gathered in 
crowds around Govind «s a deliverer. After a kind 
of feaugumtien, accompanied with rite* akin loin* 
captation* be received the ' Babul’ or initiation, 
and declared, u U be bad been obkjsdtstts, that 
' wherever five &kh» should be assembled, thsreftt 
also would b* present.’ ” 

The daft were now fcrit together, not only by 
the bond of attachment fib t common ftwrito; but 
4c 
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by die worship of (heir religious books, end more 
especially by the martial element which lias long 
formed a conspicuous feature both of their eharacter 
and creed. “ Arms,” they believed, “should dignify 
their person, they should be ever waging war; and | 
great would be his merit who fought in the van, who 
slew an enemy, and who despaired not although 
ovorcome.” By this means Govind Singh estab¬ 
lished his systom on a warlike basis. Beligious fer¬ 
vour was added to a passion for war, and he soon 
found himself possessed of a territory that was 
almost impregnable on the Sutlej and the Jum¬ 
na. After Ids death, the warlike spirit with which 
his followers had been inspired seemed to gather 
strength, and, amid varying fortunes, the fairest por¬ 
tions of the Punjab became tributary to his succes¬ 
sors. Persecution from time to time greatly reduced 
the strength of tho tribe, hut their religious fanati¬ 
cism, nourished by the sacred writings which succes¬ 
sive leaden had prepared, lent vigour to their war¬ 
like energies, so that they soon came to be regarded 
as among the bravest and the most indomitable of all 
the Eastern nations. In their faith and manners 
they aro distinct front all other Hindus, and are 
bound together by a community of sentiment wholly 
unknown among other tribes. Thus wo may easily 
account for the noble and independent spirit which 
they displayed iu the late Indian mutiny, standing 
aloof from the rebels, and lending the most powerful 
and efficient aid to the British arms. 

It is the peculiarity of tho Sikh character that the 
element*of religion eutets into all their movements. 
“Tho observers of the ancient creeds,” Captain Cun¬ 
ningham sayB, “quietly pursue tho even tenor of 
their way, self-satisfied and almost indifferent about 
others; but tho Sikhs are converts to a new religion, 
the seal of the double dispensation of Drumha and 
Mahomet: their enthusiasm is still fresh, and their 
faith is still an active and a living principle. They 
are persuaded that God himself is present with them; 
that he supports them in all their endeavours; and 
that sooner or Inter he will confound their enemies, 
for his own glory. This feeling of tho Sikh people 
deserves the attention of'the English, both as a civi¬ 
lised nation and as a paramount government. Those 
who have heard a follower of Guru Govind declaim 
on the destinies of his race, his eye wild with enthu¬ 
siasm, and every muscle quivering with excitement, 
can understand that spirit which impelled tho naked 
Arab against the mail-clad troops of ltome and Per¬ 
sia, and which led our own chivalrous and believing 
forefathers thrgdgh Europe to battle for the Cross 
on the shores of Asia. The Sikhs do not form, a 
numerous sect, yet their strength is not to be esti¬ 
mated by tens of thousands, but by the (fluty and 
energy of religious fervour and warlike temperament. 
They will dare much, and they will endure much, 
for the mystic' Khalsa,’ or commonwealth; they are 
not discouraged by defeat; and they ardently look 
forward to the day when Indiana and Arabs, and 


Persians and Turks, shall all acknowledge the double 
mission of Nanuk and Govind Singh." 

There are seven distinct communities of Sikhs al 
recognising Nanak as their primitive instructor, and 
all professing to follow his doctrines, but separated 
from each other by variations of practice or adher 
ence to a separate and peculiar teacher. Of these 
one of the principal is the sect of the Udosis, or 
ascetics, established by Dharmachand, the grandson o 
Nanak, through whom the line of the sage was con¬ 
tinued, and his descendants, known by the name of * 
Nanak Patras, are still found in the Punjab, where 
they are treated by tho Sikhs with special venera¬ 
tion. The most important division of the Sikh com¬ 
munity, however, is the Govind Sunns (which see). 

SILENUS, one of the Sattrs (which see), a son 
of Hermes according to some, or of Pan according to 
others. He was a constant attendant of Dionysus, 
ami, like him, fond of wine. IIo is represented as 
having been an inspired prophet, and when drunk 
and asleep he was in the power otamortals. There 
was a temple in honour of Silenus al Elis, in Greece. 

SlLICEItNIUM, a feast in honour of the dead 
among the ancient Romans, but the day of its cele¬ 
bration is unknown. It was sometimes held ou the 
day of the funeral, sometimes nine days after, and 
occasionally even later. Sec Funeral. Kites. 

SI LVANUS, an ancient Latin divinity who pre¬ 
sided over woods and forests, and also over fields and 
husbandmen. It was regarded os the special pro¬ 
vince of this god to mark out the boundaries ot 
fields, lienee, in connection with estates, the Ro¬ 
mans were accustomed to speak of three Silvani. 
This deity was also regarded as the protector oi . 
docks. lie is often classed with Pan and I'awtus, j 
and his worship was confined to males. 

SIMOI3, the god of a river of that name which 
flowed from Mount Ida. He was the son of Oceania 
and Tethys. 

SIMONIANS, a heretical sect which arose in the 
second qpntury. “Simon Magus,” Bays Koander, 

“ was their Christ, or at least a form of manifesta¬ 
tion of the redeeming Christ, who had manifested 
himself also in Jesus;-—whether it was that they ac¬ 
tually derive^ their origin from a party founded by 
tlie sorcerer of that name mentioned in the Acts, or 
whether, having sprung up at some later period, 
they chose, of their own fancy, Simon Magus, a 
name so odious to the Christian*, for their Cory¬ 
phaeus, and forged writing* in hit name which made 
pretensions to a higher wisdom.” 

SIMONIANS (St.), a politico-religious sect which 
arose in France in the eighteenth century. It was 
founded by Count St. Simon, who died la 1826. 
The greWtillng idea in which the scheme originated 
was the regen eratjpn of society by elevating indus¬ 
try to the highest posRion, giving It the name of a 
religion, a new Christianity. Society woe considered 
as labouring under three great evils. “The first is, 
that state of isolation and of hostile 
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I which existed m ail departments of industry; cadi 
j producer being abandoned to all the unfavourable 
chances of his own caprice and ignorance, is obliged 
to contend against all other producers, and to.estab- 
j lish his prosperity on the ruin of his rivals. The 
j second is, the unhappy diversity of opinion on the 
i most important subjects among men of learning and 
i science, and their indifference to the application of 
! their discoveries for the advantages of the smffbmig 
classes. The third and most important is, the gen- 
' era! state of selfishness, and the complete absence of 
all reciprocity and mutual dependence among the 
various classes of mankind." 

The grand remedy for the social disorders which 
prevailed was, according to St. Simon, his new 
Christian system, of which the following is a brief 
j outline in the words of the sect:—"Christianity 
; declared the slave and the patrician to be equal in 
i the sight of God, it proclaimed peace and brother- 
| howl among all mankind. But the equality it pro¬ 
claimed was Bpirgual equality, the kingdom of Christ 
was not of this world, and the distribution of all 
worldly goods and worldly occupations was still left 
to the blind privilege of birth. The Christian reve¬ 
lation went, no further, nor did it suit the Divine 
j wisdom to declare more. But that the revelation of 
Christ was intended to be final, there is no more reason 
to believe, than there is to suppose that the revelation 
of Moses which preceded it, was so intcuded. Our 
religion is, that God shall not merely reign in an¬ 
other world, but in the present; that it is bis will 
that all mankind shall have, even upon earth, equal 
opportunity of discovery, and that all shall be re 
warded according to their deserts; that temporal 
labours are as sacred as spiritual ones; that no one 
| hereafter sluill owe wealth and consequence to the 
j mere hazard of birth, hut that each slia.ll be classed 
j according to his vocation, and be recompensed ae- 
■ cording to bis works." In reference to worship, St. 
Simon himself taught:—“ The poets ought to second 
the efforts of the preachers; they ought ts provide 
for public service, poetry adapted to recitation in 
churches, so as to render all the congregation 
preachers one to another. The musicians ought to 
enrich with their melodies the inspirations of the 
poet, and impress upon them a musical character, 
deeply penetrating the soul of the faithful. Painters 
and sculptors ought to fix iu the tftnples the atten¬ 
tion of Christians upon actions pre-eminently Chris¬ 
tian. Architects ought to construct their temples 
in such a manner that preachers, poets, and musi¬ 
cians, painters, and sculptor*, can generate at their 
pleasure sentiments of fear, joy, and hope. Such 
evidently are the fundamental bases of worship, and 
the moans which should be employed to* reader it 
netful in society.” , • 

St. pmon declared himself opposed to iJbth Ro¬ 
manism and Protestantism. The former be re¬ 
garded es a system of wickedness and imposture; 
the latter as rooting on a fundamental heresy, that 


of looking to the Bible as the only standard of 
sound doctrine. The ultimate object of hie own 
doctrines was to bring about an improvement of the 
social condition. In reference to the nature of God, 
he taught the grossest Pantheism. " The St. Simo* 
nian definition of God is, God it all that is,—that 
is, universal nature, so that we not only live, move, 
and lutve our being in him, but, as the Scriptures 
say, we arc bone of his bone, and flesh of his dealt: 
that this is the ultimate doctrine of Christianity la 
evident from the words of Christ, 'that they may all 
1st one as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may tie one in us.’ God is all in all, how¬ 
ever we give the name of God to the universal mind 
or power, the chief attribute of which is love or 
union, tlm facial prinriph. This active power is the 
male; nature, or passive matter, is the female; but 
these two are one and inseparable.” 

The new worldly gospel was propagated after tho 
death of its founder, by sermons, missions, and po¬ 
lemical treatises, “ftimonisin became," to use the 
langitagu of Dr. Ilase, "on tho one hand, a deification 
of the world, and on the other, a consecration of 
industry as a scries of operations upon the divinity 
itself. Its general law was, tlrnt after the law of 
inheritance had been abolished, every individual 
should receive from the common stock in proportion 
to bis capacity, and every capacity according to its 
works. This principle was to be carried out under 
the direction of a hierarchy, whose arbitrary power 
was concealed under tirades about love and self-sac¬ 
rifice. Even noble minds were sometimes captivated 
by the unsparing maimer in which the evils of the 
present state of society were laid Imre, by the sub¬ 
stitution of merit for the accident of birth, and the 
rcinvestituro of tho disinherited ion of European 
society in the rights of a man. Tho boldest lan¬ 
guage which this spirit of the age ventured to use, 
was that in which an exclusive attention to material 
interests was dignified with the name of religion. 
But when Enfaiitin, one of the leader* of this party, 
a stately and energetic but narrow-minded man, in 
his character of the highest revelation of the Deify, 
bestowed bis principal attentions upon women, and, 
as their Messiah, made women free by destroying 
tlie restraints of marriage, and aiming to attain priv¬ 
ileges like those of Mohammed, a schism was pro¬ 
duced (Nov. 1831), and Rodrigues proclaimed that 
Hitnouism had apostatized from 8t. Simon. Tho 
saloon of the Sirnonists was closed by order of the 
government, and they were themselves arraigned 
before the legal tribunals for propagating principles 
dangerous to morality Their condemnation (Aug. 
1832) vput a convenient kind of martyrdom, and tho 
supreme Father Enfantin still continued the object 
of a confiding veneration to all true believers. But 
the public prominence which their hierarchy sad 
morality bad attained, destroyed all public confidence, 
and their monastic seclusion, their costume, and theft 
phraseology became ft timber of general ridicule ’ 











SIMON (St.) and JUDE (St.), Dat of— SIN-OFFERINGS. 


For more than half a century did Robert Owen 
endeavour sedulously to propagate similar opin¬ 
ions to those of St. Simon in England, Scotland, and 
America. Sen Socialists. 

SIMON (St.) and JUDE (St.), Day of, a festi¬ 
val observed in the Church of England on the 28th 
of October, in commemoration of the two apostles 
Simon and Jude. 

SIMONY, the crime in Ecclesiastical Law of 
buying or selling spiritual offices. The term is 
derived from the sin of Simon Magus, who wished 
to purchase from the apostles for money the power 
of conferring the gift of the Holy Ghost, Acts viii. 
19. In the ancient Christian Church Simony was 
commonly distinguished into three different kinds. 
(1.) Buying and selling spiritual gifts. (2.) Buying 
and soiling spiritual preferments. (3.) Ambitious 
usurpation and sacrilegious intrusion into ecclesias¬ 
tical functions without, any legal election or ordina¬ 
tion. When men cither offered or received money 
for ordination to a spiritual office they were uniformly 
regarded as chargeable with Simony, and punished 
with the heaviest censures of tho Church. The 
apostolical canons inflict the double punishment of 
deposition and excoiAimmication upon any clergyman 
guilty of this offence, whether the ordained or the 
ordainor. Tho general council of Chalcedon, and 
many other councils, have canons to the same effect. 
The civil code of Justinian also, to prevent Simony, 
enacted that both persons ordained, ami also their 
electors and ordainors, should all take oath that 
there was nothing given or received, or so much as 
contracted or promised, for any such election or 
ordination. Tho ancient church reduced to this 
sort of Simony tho exacting of any reward for ad¬ 
ministering baptism or the eucharist or confirmation, 
burying, or consecration of churches, or any similar 
spiritual offices. By tho Canon Law, Simony is a 
very grievous offence, and so much the more odious 
because, as Sir Edward Coke observes, it is always ac¬ 
companied with perjury; for the presentee is sworn 
to havo committed no simony. Tho oath against 
Simony in the Church of England is in these words: 
“ I, A. B., do swear that 1 have mado no Simoniacal 
payment, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, 
by myself or by any other, to my knowledge or with 
my consent, to any person or persons whatsoever, 
for or concerning the procuring and obtaining of 
this ecclesiastical dignity, place, preferment, office, 
or living; nor will at auy time hereafter perforin or 
satisfy any such Jtind of payment, contract or pro¬ 
mise, made by any other without ray knowledge or 
consent. So help me God through Jesus Christ.’' 
In the Established Church of Scotland, also, a min¬ 
ister, previous to ordination, is asked whether he 
has used any undue means to procure this pre¬ 
sentation. If Simony could be proved against any 
minister, it would render the presentation invalid, 
and render the presentee liable to be deprived of his 
license. 


SIN (Original). See Original Sin. 

SINGERS. See Choristers. 

SING HALE3E (Religion or the). See Budu- 

ISTS. ■ 

SINGING CAKES, a name given formerly among 
Romauists to the consecrated wafers used la private 
masses. 

SIN-OFFERINGS, ancient Jewish sacrifices 
which were wholly of an expiatory diameter, and 
presented for particular cases of transgression. The 
law of the sin-offering is fully detailed in Lev. iv. 
Tho victims used were different according to the 
character of the offerer. When atonement was to 
be made for the high-priest or for the people gener¬ 
ally, a bullock was <o be presented. If the offender 
was a magistrate, he must offer a lie-goat; and if a 
common individual had sinned, the victim was ap¬ 
pointed to be a she-goat or a lamb. In cases of 
poverty, instead of a kid or a Iamb the guilty person 
was allowed to offer a turtle-dove or two young 
pigeons, one of them being slain as a burnt-offering 
and the other as a sin offering. When the offerer 
happened to be in extreme poverty, a portion ol 
flour unaccompanied with oil or incense was allowed 
as an offering for sin. The victim was slain pre¬ 
cisely as in tiie case of Burnt-Offerings (which 
see). The manner in which the parts were disposed 
of is thus explained by Dr. Ncvins in his ‘ Biblical 
Antiquities: ’—“When it was offered for the high- 
priest or for the whole congregation, tho ministering 
priest was required to carry some of the blood into 
the holy place, thore to sprinkle it with his finger 
seven times solemnly, toward tho veil of the holy of 
holies, and to stain with it tho horns of the golden 
altar of incense; after which he returned and poured 
out all the rest of it at the bottom of the other altar 
without. Then the fat of the animal only was con¬ 
sumed in the sacrificial fire, while all its other parts 
were borne forth without the camp, to an appointed 
place, and there bunied together. But when the 
sin-offering was presented by the ruler, or by one of 
tho common people, the ceremonies were not equally 
solemn. The blood then was not carried into the 
holy place; it was enough to stain the horn* of the 
brazen altar with it before pouring it out. The flesb, 
too, after the fat was consumed, was not carried 
witiiout the camp and burned, but was given to the 
priests to be eafen in the court of the sanctuary. 
The eating of it was a religious duty that might not 
be neglected." 

Sin-offerings were designed as an atonement for 
sins of ignorance and Inadvertency against negative 
precepts of the Law, which, if they had been done 
wilfully, vfpuld have deserved cutting off. The Jews 
reckoifed 365 negative preeepts according to the 
number , of days in’ the year, yet they computed the 
number of sin-offeringa only in reference to forty- 
three of them. 

8INS (Mortal). See Mortal Sixa. 

SINS (Venial). See Venial Sins. 
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S1NTOJ8T3, the follower* of the religion of the 
Camib (which see), the moat ancient form of religion 
observed among the Japanese. The chief object of 
their worship was Teuaio-Dai-Dsin. a goddess who 
was the supposed progenitor of tlm Dai hi (which 
toe), and the mother of the Japanese nation. The 
otiier objects of worship were numerous demi gods, 
consisting of deified saints and heroes, each presid¬ 
ing over a special paradise of his own, into which his 
own class of worshippers sought to obtain admission. 
Their temples are railed Mias (which see). Their 
worship consists in prayers and prostrations. They 
practise " works of religious merit, which are," says 
! Mr. Hildreth, in his 'Japan as it was and is,' "casting 
I a contribution into the alms-chcst, and avoiding or 
| expiating the impurities supposed to be the conse- 
i ipience of being touched by blood, of eating of the 
I flesh of any quadruped except the deer, and to a less 
I extent even that of any bird, of killing any animal, 
j of coming in contact with a dead person, or even, 
i among the muse scrupulous, of seeing, hearing of, or 
speaking of, any such impurities. To thf-se may lie 
added, as work* of religious merit, the celebration of 
festivals, of which there are two principal ones in 
each month, being tbe first and fifteenth day of it, 
besides five greater ones distributed through the 
year, and lasting some of them for several days, in 
which concerts, spectacles, and theatrical exhibi¬ 
tions. form a leading part. "We must add the going 
on pilgrimages, to which, indeed, all the religious of 
Japan are greatly addicted. The pilgrimage esteemed 
by the adherents of Siuto as the most meritorious, 
and which all are bound to make once a-year, or, at 
least, once in their life, is that of laje, or Ir.o, the 
name of a central province on the south coast of 
Nipon, in which Tcnsio-Dai-Dsin was reported to 
j have been bom and to have died, and which contains 
I a Mia exceedingly venerated, and already mentioned 
' as the model after which all the others are built." 
i See Japan (Reliuion of). 

SION1TES, a sect which arose in Nosway in the 
course of the last century, which is thus described 
by the Ablid Gregoirc in his ‘ llisfoire des Sectes 
lieligieusca.' "The Sionite* of Norway, haring 
united with them several Danes and Swedes, they 
took the name of Pilgrima and Strangers. Their 
principal residence in Norway was Bragemes, from 
which they were exiled, in 1743, Tor having troubled 
the national church. Some of them having obtained, 
in that year, permission from Christian VI. to settle 
in either Altona, Fredcricstadt, or Fradericia; in vir¬ 
tue of this grant, the whole community, composed of 
forty-eight individuals, went to Altona. They af¬ 
fected extraordinary sanctity, wore long beards, a 
linen girdle, and on their arms, embroidered in red, 
the word Sion, with some oihetunystic character. 

“ One of their number, Geo. Kleinow,*gavc out 
that he was inspired with the spirit of prophecy, and 
the rest believed him. But Jeron Bolle, who liad 
studied theology at Copenhagen, waa their minister, 


and celebrated their marriages. Their dosign was 
to exhibit the reign of the King of Sion, of whom 
they pretended to be children; and they assert¬ 
ed that their King would consider all they did 
as done to himself. They delivered out passport* 
to their emissaries, who were charged to establish 
the universal kingdom of Christ. All the society 
repaired, at certain times, to a hill near Brastell, to 
unite in religious worship ; and they went daily to a 
field, near that town, where they prostrated them¬ 
selves, and prayed with a loud voice. They rejected 
(it is said) the Lord’* Sttppor, and the baptism of in¬ 
fants, mid changed the names of those whom they 
ro-baptized. Though they appeared virtuous peo¬ 
ple, tlicir residence here was thought dangerous, be¬ 
cause they refused to submit to the laws, particularly 
with regard to mnrringc. This determined the king, 
in August of the same year, to issue an order for 
tlicir removal quietly. Several chose to emigrate; 
other* gave up their beards, and their girdles, and 
accommodated themselves to the customs of the 
country; insomuch, that, in 1747, three couple, who 
hnd been married by their own minister (of whom 
Kleinow, above-named, waa one), were married again 
in the Lutheran church; and tlicir example waa fol¬ 
lowed by others, among whom was their own minis¬ 
ter. Thus these Bionites remained several yean at 
Altona, living ns a separate sect, without attracting 
any particular attention." 

SI QU1S. Before a pemon is admitted to holy 
orders in the Church of England, a notice bearing 
the name of Si Quia, "If any one," Ac., is published 
in the rhurch of the pariidi where the candidate usu¬ 
ally resides, to the effect, that “ if any person knows 
any just cause or impediment for which he ought 
not to be admitted into holy orders, be is now to de¬ 
clare the same, or to signify the same forthwith to 
the bishop." In the ease of a bishop, the Si Qwi* is 
affixed by an officer of the Arches, on the door ol 
Bow Church, and he then also makes proclamation 
three times for objector* to appear. 

BillK.VS, mythical beings among the ancient 
Greek* who were thought to have the power of en¬ 
chanting by their song any one who heard them. 
They are mentioned by Homer in hi* Odyssey. 
They are Mid by some writers to have been two, 
and by others three in number. There waa a temple 
dedicated to them near Surrentnm. 

8ISTE1JM, a mystical instrument used by the 
ancient Egyptians in the worship of lais. It was 
curved, with four bras* or iron bars passing across it, 
and a handle appended to it, by which it woe held 
with the right hand. On the top of it wa* repre¬ 
sented cat, sometime* with a human face, which 
is said to have been an emblem of the moon. When 
the worship of lain was introduced into Italy, the 
Romans became well acquainted with the Bistrum. 

SITO, a surname of Dmettr among the ancient 
Greeks. 

SIX ARTICLES. Sec Articles (Sir). 
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SLAVONIAN'S (ItmoioN o* the Ancient). 

i SLAVONIANS (Religion op the Ancient). Lis side, in the form of * bow. His garment retched 
The Slavonians arc a race «f great antiquity. They to the legs, which were of various kind* of wood, 
I were found on the Don among the Goths, and after- joined together with bo much art, tlutt it was impos- 
wards on the Danube among (he Uuu* and the Bui- sible to perceive it, except on a close examination, 
garians. Along with these nations, with whom they Ilia feot stood on the earth, with tlieir soles fixed in 
were commingled, they oftcu disturbed the Roman em- it. Not far from the idol were disposed his sword, 
; pirc. Being of a migratory character, they followed for his bridle, and other articles belonging to him, amongst 
! the most part the Teutonic nations, until they came which Rhone prominently his aword, of a very large 
| into possession of the large extent of territory which sixe, with a silver hilt and scabbard of beautiful work- 
| reaches from the Don to the Klbc, and from (he Adri- nmnsliip. llis solemn worship was performed in 
| atic to the Baltic sea. Their ancient religion was a sya- the following manner:—Once a-year, after harvest, 
| tom of unmixed paganism. The god which they chiefly tho population of the island assembled before the 
; worshipped was Perun, that is thunder, represented temple of the idol, where, after having sacrificed 
by a wooden idol with a liead of silver and whiskers cattle, they held a solemn repast, aB a religious ob- 
of gold. This deity they regarded as the only Lord ae.rvatice. The priest, who, contrary to the fashion 

of the universe, and to him they offered cattle and of tin; country, wns conspicuous by the length of his 

other kinds of victims. The principal gods of the hair and heard, swept, previously to the beginning 
aboriginal Slavonic countries, that is Poland and of the ceremony, the interior of the fane, to which 
Kussia, are Ltula, supposed to have been the god- lie alone had access. In performing this task he 
dess of love and pleasure; Knpnla , the god of the carefully held his breath, lest the presence of the 
fruits of the earth; and Kolccitt, the god of fea- deity might be polluted by the contamination of 
tivals. From Procopius wo learn that they wor- mortal breath. Therefore, every time when lie 

shipped also rivers, nymphs, and some otlier de- wanted to respire, he was obliged to go out of the 

ities, to whom they offered sacrifices, making divi- temple. On the following day, he brought before 
nations at the same time. The vestiges of this the people assembled before the gato of the temple 
species of superstition are found in tiic Slavonic couii- the horn taken from the hand of the idol, and augured 
tries at this day, the peasantry still retaining a belief from the state of its contents the prospects of tiie next 
in fairies and other imaginary beings inhabiting the year. If the quantity of the liquor had decreased, 
woods, the water, and the air. The most celebrated lie predicted scarcity, but if it had not, abundance, 
deity of tho Baltic Slavonians was SviuntovU, whose This he announced to tho people, bidding them to be 
temple was at Arcona, the capital of Uogcn. This sparing or profuse of their stores accordingly. Ho 
last stronghold of Slavonic idolatry was destroyed in then poured forth the old liquor, by way of libation, 
A. n. 1108 by Waldemar the First, King of Den- at the feet of the idol; refilled the horn with new 
mark. wine; ami, having addressed to tho idol prayers for 

The following account of SritoUovit and his wor- himself, for the welfare of the country and its in¬ 
ship is given by Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish his- habitants, for increase of goods, and for victory over 
torian, as quoted by Count Krasinski:In the the enemy, he emptied the horn at a single draught. 
I midst of tho town was a level place, upon which Ho then tilled it Rgain, and replaced it in the right 

I stood the temple, beautifully constructed of wood, hand of the idol. A large cake of a round form, 

It was held in great veneration, not only for its made with honey, was also offered in sacrifice. The 
magnificence, but also on account of the sanctity of priest placed this cake between himself and the 
tho idol which it contained. Tho interior wall of people, and asked them whether they could see him 
the edifice was of exquisite workmanship, and was or not. If they answered in the affirmative, lie ex¬ 
pedited with the figures of different tilings, executed horted them to provide for the next year a cake 
in a rude and imperfect manner. It had only one which should untirely conceal him from their eight, 
entrance. The temple itself was composed of two He finally blessed the people in the name of the 
enclosures. The exterior consisted of a wall, covered idol, and exhorted them to be diligent in his worship 
with a roof painted red; but the interior, supported by frequent sacrifices, promising them, as a sure 
by four posts, had, instead of walls, hangings of reward of their seal, victory over their enemies by 
tapestry; and it liad, in common with the exterior land and by sea. The rest of the day was spent in 

part, the same roof, and a few beams. The idol feasting, and all the offerings consecrated to the 

which stood in that edifioe was much larger than the deity were consumed by the aseembled crowd. At 
natural sise of a man. It had four heads and as that feast intemperance was considered as an act ot 
I many necks; two chests and two backs, of which piety, sobriety a sin. Every man and woman in the 
one was turned to the right, and the other to the country paid annually a piece of money for the sop- 
left. The beards were carefully combed, and the port of the idol's worship. A third of the spoils 
, Lair closely shorn. He held in his right hand a obtained* over tiie enemy was given to the idol, as 
horn, made of different kinds of metals, which was success was ascribed to his assistance. The same 
filled once every year with wine by the priest who idol had three hundred bones, and as many soldiers 
performed his worship. Ilia left arm was bent on who made war on his account, and who delivered all 
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the booty which they had obtained to the custody 
of the priest, lie employed that booty in preparing 
different kinds of ornaments for the temple, which 
he locked up in secret store-rooms, where an im¬ 
mense quantity of money, and of costly raiment 
rotten from length of time, was heaped. There was 
also an immense number of votive offerings, by 
those who sought to obtain favours from this deity. 
Not only did the whole of Slavonia offer money to 
this idol, but even the neighbouring kings were 
sending him gifts, without regard to tho sacrilege 
they were thereby committing. Thus, amongst 
others, Sven, king of Denmark, sent to this idol, in 
order to propitiate his favour, a cup of exquisite 
workmanship—thus preferring a strange religion to 
iiis own. lie was afterwards, however, punished 
for this sacrilege liy an unfortunate violent death. 
The same deity Irad other fanes in different places, 
directed by priests of equal dignity hut lesser [tower, 
lie had also a white horse specially belonging to 
him, from whose tail and mane it was considered 
sinful to pull a hair, and which only the priest was 
allowed to feed and to bestride. On this horse's 
back Sviantovit combated, according to the belief of 
the Itugians, against thn enemies of their creed. 
This belief was chiefly supported by the argument, 
that the horse was frequently found on a morning 
in his stable covered with sweat and mud, as if he 
had endured much exercise, ami travelled far in the 
night. Futurity was investigated by menus of this 
horse, and in the following manner:—When it was 
intended to make war on any country, a number of 
spears were laid down in three rows before the 
temple, over which, afteir the observance of solemn 
prayers, the priest led the horse. If, in passing over 
these spears, he began by lifting his right foot, the 
omen was fortunate, but if lie did it with the left, or 
with botli feet together, it was a bad sign, and the 
project was abandoned.” 

Tho superstition thus graphically delineated, pre¬ 
vailed on the shores of the Baltic nearlywlirce cen¬ 
turies after the conversion of other nations belonging 
to the Slavonic race, bitch of the different .Slavoni¬ 
an nations had their own special deities. At-Finn 
in Holstein there was an idol called •Podaga, and at 
Stettin there was a temple dedicated to the Slavic god 
Triglav, whose image was triple-headed. Notwith¬ 
standing the number of their deitfbs, the Slavonians 
seem to have believed in a Supreme God in heaven, 
and held that all other gods issued from his blood. 

SKULD, one of the three Destinies (which see) 
of the sneient Scandinavians. 

8LE1PNIU, the horse of Odin, in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology. t 

SMALCALD (Abticles of). See Astici.es 
or Smajlcald. • s 

SMINTHEIA, festivals observed in different part* 
of ancient Greece in honour of ApoUo Smmthmu. 

SMINTHEUS, a surname of ApoUo among the 
ancient Greeks, supposed to have been derived from 


Gr. tminUua, a mouse, which was regarded by the 
ancients os a symbol of prophetic power. 

SOCIALISTS, a class of men professing to follow 
the teachings of Hubert Owen of New I<anark, who 
in the beginning of tlie present century devised what 
he called the Science of Human Happiness. All 
the evils which afflict the social body he believed to 
originate in conventional irregularities caused by tho 
present state of civilisation. 11« made a religion oi 
social regeneration, and expected to renovate the 
world by a new arrangement of property and in¬ 
dustrial uiteresix. Owen taught first in Britain and 
afterwards in America, that a new state of society 
would secure the happiness of tlie whole community; 
that iu this ideal paradise on earth men should co¬ 
operate and enjoy the fruit of their common toil; 
that instead of the present system of unnatural 
marriages there should be a free choice of kindred 
spirits; tuid that instead of families there should 
tie communities. He held tlust as far as our pre¬ 
sent knowledge extends there is no evideuru of a 
future state of being tieyond tho grave; and hence 
every religion which leads us to entertain such ex 
pretation was iu his view a delusion. He asserted 
that man is responsible to no superior being: and 
that if placed from childhood in right circuinatatir.es, 
without the perverting influence of poverty and ig¬ 
norance, his moral character and feelings would be 
so good that a division of property would bo quite 
UTinecessary. Man therefore is nmcn&ble to imlural 
consequences alone; and these are modified for 
good or evil to each individual by the influence of 
society. “The arrangements," says Mr. Robert 
Owen, “of the system which has hitherto prevailed 
over the earth, have been made with the direct view 
to (ndeavour to obtain the greatest amount of wealth 
and power for a limited number of individuals, re¬ 
gardless of happiness to the producers of this wealth 
and power; while the wealth mid power thus ob¬ 
tained are very limited in their aggregate amount, 
and cannot give substantial mid satisfactory happi¬ 
ness even to those who obtain the largest siutre ot 
both. 

“ The arrangements or new conditions which will 
arise from the universal introduction of the rational 
system, will be formed to give direct substantial 
permanent happiness to all of the race; and by 
giving happiness to all, each within these arrange¬ 
ments will command more wealth and power than 
any one, in any rank or station, has ever possessed, 
or than any one can attain, under tlie existing irra¬ 
tional system. 

“The good conditions that will be made to arise 
from tye rational social system will place each one, 
for all practical purposes, iu possession of the use ot 
the wealth of the world; and tiiat wealth will be 
multiplied, compared with its present amount, many 
hundredfold. 

“ Under these new conditions, also, each will poaaeea 
more power over the affections and good office* Ot 
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his fellow-men, and, in consequence, more power 
over the use and enjoyment of tltc earth and ita 
production*, than any sovereign hat ever attained; 
yet no one will ever obstruct any other in the enjoy¬ 
ment of this wealth and power; and therein will Iks 
the security and happiness of all. 

"According to this system, the good conditions 
which may now be placed under the control of 
society will be competent, when properly combined, 
to secure the permanent regeneration of mankind,— 
to give new feelings, new mind, and new conduct to 
alt; and when theso conditions shall be created, 
they will accomplish in a short period far more in 
making men good, wise, and happy, in uniting them, 
and in giving individual liberty, wealth, and power, 
than all religions, governments, laws, and institutions 
have effected through past ages, or could attain 
through eternity under such insane institutions as 
those now existing, 

"The rational social system proposes, in an orderly, 
peaceable manner, to create these superior conditions, 
and to make them gradually supersede the present 
most irrational conditions:—conditions which have 
all emanated from a fundamental falsehood, and 
which thus have produced the language of falsehood, 
and the endless evils which have afflicted and which 
now afflict the human race." 

This system of Socialism, in so far as it recognises 
Christianity at all, regards it as nothing more than a 
system of social regeneration, and our Lord himself 
as the great teacher of communism. The holy, 
humbling truths of the gospel are carefully kept out 
of sight; while the love and charily which it incul¬ 
cates are made its all in all. This plausible form of 
infidelity, connected as it is with liberal political 
views, has made extensive progress for many years 
past among the working classes on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and its apostles, preaching Socialism ns 
the only religion which assigns to industry the high 
position which in their view belongs to it, succeed 
in ensnaring many of the honest sons of toil into the 
acceptance of a system of delusion and imposture, 
injurious to their happiness and prosperity in this 
\world, as well as to their eternal well-being in the 
world to come. 

;'jSOCINIANS, a name applied in a general sense 
to all who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and of 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. In its more 
restricted meaning, however, the term denotes those 
who adhered to the doctrines inculcated by Lelius 
Socinus and his nephew, Faustus Socinus, in the six¬ 
teenth century. Of the two founders of this anti- 
trinitarian sect, Laslius the elder was born at Sienna 
in Tuscany, A. D. 1525. At an early period he 
showed a decided leaning towards the principles of 
the Reformation; and with the view of acquiring 
still further information on the subject, as well as of 
securing his own personal safety, he quitted Italy in 
1548, and passed into Switzerland, where he chiefly 
resided during the remainder of bis life. Being 


naturally of a speculative turn of mmd, he soon 
began, in an epistolary correspondence which be 
maintained with Calvin, to start doubts on various 
points in theology, but more especially on the sub¬ 
ject of the Trinity. These doubts, however, were 
expressed with so much modesty and candour that 
he succeeded in gaining the esteem of the more 
learned reformers, several of whom, and especially 
Uullingcr, attempted, with the utmost tenderness, to 
correct his erroneous views. By close dealing lie was 
brought at length to a confession that he iiad indulged 
too much in abstruse and unprofitable speculations; 
and he even went so far as to subscribe a declaration 
of his faith, which was quite satisfactory to Uullinger. 
From this time Lad i us Socinus seems to have been 
more circumspect in expressing his peculiar opinions 
among his Swiss friends, although in the course of 
occasional excursions to Poland, France, and Italy, 
he made no concealment of his sentiments, but 
openly propagated them wherever he went. 

At the death of 1-selius, his nephew Faustus 
Socinus, then only twenty-four years of age, hastened 
from Lyons to Zurich and took possession of his 
papers, in which nntitrinitarian sentiments were 
fully developed. It was not, however, until many 
years after, that Faustus applied himself to the study 
of theology, and produced Ins great work, ‘ Do Jesu 
Christo Servatore,’ which caused so great commotion 
among the Protestants of Germany and Switzerland, 
that he fled to Poland in 1579, and settled at Cra¬ 
cow, whence, after a sojourn of four years, he trans¬ 
ferred his residence to a neighbouring village called 
Pavlikovice. Here he married the daughter of a 
wealthy nobleman, and thus became connected with 
the first families in Poland—a step which led to the 
rapid propagation of his opinions among the higher 
classes, and gave him an extensive influence over 
the whole of the Polish nntitrinitarian churches. He 
was invited, accordingly, to assist at their principal 
synods, and took a leading part in their deliberations. 
Thus at the synod of Wcngrow in 1584, lie success¬ 
fully maintained the doctrine that Jesus Christ ought 
to be worshipped. At the same synod, and at that of 
Chmielnik, he powerfully contributed to the rejec¬ 
tion of the millenarian opinions which had been 
taught by several antitrinitariaus. His influence 
was completely established at the synod of Brest in 
Lithuania, held itf 1588, when he succeeded in unit¬ 
ing the different antitrinitarian churches in Poland 
into one body, by moulding their varied and often 
discordant opinions into one complete religions sys¬ 
tem. In a short time, chiefly through the labours 
of Genesius, a Sociniau church was organised in 
Poland, under the name of the Minor Reformed 
Church. 6ee Poland (Minos Reformed Church 

OF). r .. 

The origin of the sect of Soemiatu is usually 
traced by their own writers to the year 1546, when 
colleges or conferences of about forty individuals 
were in the habit of meeting, chiefly at Vicenza in 
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the Venetian territories, with the view of introducing 
e purer faith by discarding a number of opinions 
held by protectants as well as papists. These meet¬ 
ings having been discovered, were dispersed by the 
public authorities, and several of the members com¬ 
mitted to prison, while otiiers were forced to flee to 
other countries, where they sedulously propagated 
their peculiar tenets. This account, given by Bo- 
cinian historians, of the origin of the sect, is dis¬ 
credited by Mosheirn, followed hv the elder M'Crie, 
on what appear completely satisfactory grounds. It 
cannot he denied, however, that at the time referred 
to a number of the Italian protectants entertained 
erroneous opinions on the subject of the Trinity, 
which they diffused in thu Urinous, where, when 
driven from their own country, they first took refuge. 
Adherents to antitriiiitarimi opinions were still to lie 
found in Italy; and in 1556 Pope Paul IV. issued 
a bull against those who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the divinity of Christ, and redemption 
through liis blood. 

The first Catechism and Confession of the Soet'ui- 
anx was printed nt Cracow in Poland in 1574. At 
this time the sect received the name of Anabaptists. 
George Schumann is believed to have I wen the not hoi¬ 
st' this early Rocinian creed, in which the principal 
ioctrine* of the body are plainly set forth, Thus 
Jesus Christ our Mediator with God is declared to 
have been a man, subject, together with all creatures, 
to God. The Holy Spirit also is explicitly declared 
not to be a divine person, but to be simply a divine 
power or energy. Baptism in this Catechism is 
made to consist of immersion and emersion, and is 
denied to any but adults. The Cracow Catechism, 
however, was supplanted in the seventeenth century 
by the Racovian Catechism (which see), com¬ 
posed by Smalcius, a learned German Socinian, who 
had settled in Poland. This later and more accurate 
view of the opinions of the sect received its name 
from Racow, a small town in Southern Poland, Where 
it was first published, and where a Socinian school 
existed, which was celebrated throughout all Europe. 

From Poland Socinian doctrines were carried, in 
1563, into Transylvania, chiefly through the influ¬ 
ence and exertions of George Blai*drata, a Polish 
physician, who was invited, on account of his medical 
■kill, to eettle in the country. In a short time the 
Socinian doctrines were so extensively received by 
ell clessee of the people, that in 1568 a public dis¬ 
putation was held at Weiaaenberg between the So- 
ciniana and Trinitarians. This debate lasted for ten 
days, and at its close the Socinians were looked upon 
by the nobles with such peculiar favour that their 
influence ere long became paramount in the province. 
A dissension, however, erne, in conseqdeno* of one 
of their leaders, Francis fyvkjps, pushing the doc¬ 
trines of the sect to their legitimate eStent, and 
opposing the offering of prayer to Christ. To con¬ 
fute him, Blandrata invited Faustus Socinns from 
Bead in 1578 , and so severely was Davides perse¬ 


cuted by the Transylvanian nobles, tliat he was con¬ 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, in which ha 
ended his days. In this province Socinianism has 
maintained a firm footing even to the present day. 

For upwards of a hundred years Polnud was the 
stronghold of the sect of Sacnuant, but in 1658, by 
a decree of the. diet of Warsaw, they were expelled 
from the kingdom; and this severe edict, being re 
pealed in 1661, they were completely rooted out 
from the country and scattered throughout different 
European nations. Both in Holland and Germany 
strenuous endeavours were made to propagate So- 
einian tenets; but although individuals wero thus 
gained over to the sect, it was found impracticable 
to establish and maintain churches. 

The fatlu-r of Rociuiiuiisni in England was John 
Biddle, who, towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was thu first who openly taught principles 
subversive of the received doctrine of the Trinity. 
For this heresy he was seized and committed to 
prison. (See Biudeuans.) »So violently, indeed, 
was the public mind opposed to the new opinions, 
that an aet was passed by the English l’ariiiunent in 
1648, declaring it to he a capital crime to publish 
anything which tended to subvert the deity of the 
Kun and of the Spirit. At length, in 1655, Biddle 
was put upon his trial, and would doubtless have 
been condemned to death had not Cromwell inter¬ 
posed in his huliidl', and procured a commutation of 
his sentence into banishment to the Reilly Islands. 
The publication of Biddle's ‘Twofold Catechisin' 
caused great excitement both in England ami on 
the Continent. Various answers to this Hoeiuitin 
pamphlet appeared; hut. the most aide was that of 
the celebrated j)r. John Owen, in his 1 Vimliciw 
Evangelic.-*-.' The llithhlirnis were never numer¬ 
ous, ami speedily disappeared. The modern Soci- 
nians, who took the name of l.'iiitnriari*, were not a 
conspicuous party in England till the close of the 
eighteenth century, when ITicstley, Lindsey, Bel- 
sham, and several other able writers, publicly 
avowed and propsgated autitrinitarian sentiments. 
A considerable difference, however, exists between 
the opinions of the ancient and those of the modem 
Socinians. Both the Bocini, uncle and nephew, as 
well as their immediate followers, admitted the 
miraculous conception of Christ by the Virgin Mary, 
a"d that lie ought to be worshipped, as having been 
advanced by God to the government of the whole 
created universe—doctrines generally rejected by 
the modern Socinians. See Unitarians. 

SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY? a system of an 
cient Greek philosophy propounded by Socrates, 
who was bom R. c. 470. It was thoroughly ethical 
and practical in its cliarocter, being directed chiefly 
to an exposition of the theory of virtue, which he 
held to be godlike end immortal. He maintained 
the essence of virtue to be tkreefold, consisting ot 
wisdom, involving duties in reference to ourselves; 
justice, in reference to others; and piety, in reference 
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to God. In order to cultivate virtue he held self- 
knowledge and self-restraint to be necessary; while 
its ultimate result, ho taught, must be happiness. 
He inculcated upon his disciples the doctrine that 
‘here is One Supremo Deity; while as a matter of 
expediency ho enforced upon them the worship of 
the gods. The teachings of this eminent philosopher 
were opposed by the public authorities; and having 
been impeached on the ground of corrupting the 
youth of Greece, and despising the tutelary deities of 
the state, putting in their place another new divinity, 
{ he was condemned to die by poison. Before taking 
the fatal draught, Socrates laid before his assembled 
friends the grounds on which he held the deep- 
rooted and immovable conviction of the immortality 
of the soul. 

At the foundation of the Socratic philosophy lay 
the doctrine of the necessity of self-knowledge. 
Without this, he maintained we could not rightly 
arrive at the knowledge of anything else. With the 
view of leading to this essential attainment, Socrates 
endeavoured to awaken the consciousness of igno¬ 
rance ; and, along with this, he taught the necessity 
of internal illumination, which in his own case he 
believed was imparted by a voice from within, usu¬ 
ally termed his demon. By this supernatural light 
he declared himself to be directed in all practical 
matters of essential importance. 

SOL, the Sun-god among the nncient Romans. 

SOLEA, a part of ancient Christian churches, the 
situation of which has Itecn somewhat disputed, but 
it is generally understood to have denoted the seat 
within the chancel, appropriated to kings, emperors, 
and princes. JusM'uian is said to have made the 
Stitt i of gold and onyx-stones. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. See 
Covenant (Soi.kmn League and). 

SO LI INDIANS (Lut. aolu», alone, and fidtn, faith), 
a term sometimes used to denoto those who hold 
that a man is justitiod by faith alone, without the 
deeds of the law. See Auciustinianb, Calvinists. 

SOLITAIRES, nuns of the order of St. Peter of 
Alcantara, instituted by Cardinal Barberini in 1670. 
They imitate the austere practices of their patron 
saint, observe perpetual silence, and employ their 
time wholly in spiritual exercises; they go barefoot, 
gird themselves with a cord round the waist, and 
wear no linen. 

SOLITARII, a branch of the Manicueans 
(which see). While the Theodosian Code decreed 
capital punishment upon some of the other branches 
of this obnoxious Sect, the Solitaru were only pun¬ 
ished with confiscation. 

SOMA, the milky juice of the moon-plant, or 
asclepiat aeida, which was held sacred, an/ wor¬ 
shipped by the Hindus of the Vaidic period. The 
hymns comprising one whole aection of the Rig- 
Vdda are addressed to the Soma, and its deification 
is still more prominent in the Sdma-Vdda. As early 
aa the Rig-V4da, the Soma sacrifice is called amrUa, 


that is, immortal, and, in a secondary sense, the 
liquor which communicates immortality. The Soma- J 
juice was the more important part of the ancient 
daily offering among the Hindus. The plants were 
gathered on the hills by moonlight, and brought 
home in carts drawn by rams. “ India,” it is said, 

“ found this treasure from heaven, hidden like the 
nestlings of a bird in a rock, amidst a pile of vast 
rocks, enclosed by bushes;” the stalks are bruised 
with stones, and placed with the juice in a strainer 
of goats’-hair, and are further squeeaed by the 
priest’s ten fingers, ornamented by rings of flattened 
gold. Lastly, the juice, mixed with barley and cla¬ 
rified butter, ferments, and is then drawn off in a 
scoop for the gods, and a ladle for the priests, and 
then they say to Indra, 11 Thy inebriety is most in¬ 
tense, nevertheless thy acts are most beneficent.” 
The Soma is a round, smooth, twining plant, not to 
be found in rich soils, as we learn from I>r. Royle, 
but is peculiar to the mountains in the west of India, 
the desert to the north of Delhi, and the mountains 
of the Bolan Pass. 

SOMASQUO (Fathers of). See Clerks 
(Regular) of St. Majoli. 

SOMNUS, the personification and god of sleep 
among the ancient Romans, usually considered as a 
son of Night and a brother of Death. 

SON OF GOD, an expression very frequently 
applied in Sacred Scripture to the Lowl Jesus Christ, 
in order to denote his relationship to the Father. 

It is used on various grounds. (1.) He is the Son 
of God by eternal generation, having been begotten 
of God tlio Father from all eternity. (See Genera¬ 
tion, Eternal). This is expressly declared in 
Luke i. 35, “And the angel answered and said unto 
her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; there¬ 
fore also that holy thing, which shall be born of 
thee, shall he called the Son of God.’’ (2.) He is 
the Son of God by commission, as having been sent 
by the Father. Jesus himself claims the title on 
this ground in John x. 34—36, “Jesus answered 
them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are 
gods? If he called them gods unto whom the word 
of God came, and the scripture cannot be broken; 
say ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and 
sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I 
said, I am the Son 1 of God." (3.) He is the Son ot 
God as the first-born from the dead in his resurrec¬ 
tion. This doctrine is taught in Aets xiii. 82,33, 

“ And we declare unto you glad tidings, how that 
the promise which was made unto the fathers, God 
hath fulfilled the same onto us their children, in 
that he hath raised up Jesns again; as it is also 
written m the second paahn, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten,thep.” (4.) He is the Son of 
God by ad<ual possession as heir of all things. Thru 
it is declared, Heb. i. 1, 2, "God, who at su ndry 
times, and in divers manners, spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in those Im 
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days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hatli ap¬ 
pointed heir of mil things, by whom also lie made 
the worlds." On all these grounds, then, Jesus 
Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, is 
well entitled to the appellation of the Son of God. 

SONNAH, the Tradition of the Mohammedans, 
being the authentic record of the sayings and doings 
ot the Prophet. Next to the Koran the Sonnali is 
the basis on which Islam rests. The Koran is re¬ 
garded as the actual word of God; the Sonnah as 
that of his inspired prophet. The first consequently 
is wholly divine; the second not in language but in 
meaning. “I have left you," saya Mohammed, 
“two things in which it is impossible for you to err 
—the word of God and my Sonnali." There are 
six collections of the Somite traditions, and four of 
those of the Sdditee. These six are deemed canon* 
ical, and differ only in minute particulars. “ The 
earliest and most approved," says Mr. Macbride, “ is 
that of Abu Abdallah, who passed sixteen years on 
his work at Megca, and derived the epithet by which 
he is known from his birth in the distant rily of 
Bokhara, in the neighbourhood of which he died in 
256 of the Hegira, llis compilation is entitled ‘the 
faithful collectionand lie was so scrupulous, and 
regarded his occupation so entirely as a religious act, 
that he never wrote down a tradition without an ablu¬ 
tion and a prayer which required bowings of worship. 
His collection consists of 7,275 traditions, selected, 
during sixteen years' examination, out of 600,000. 
This large number, according to Uaji Khalfa, he re¬ 
duced to 2,000, by deducting repetitions; and scarce¬ 
ly half of those are doctrinal, the rest being instruc¬ 
tions as to the concerns of life.” 

SONNITES (Traditionists), one of the two grand 
divisions of the followers of Islam. They form a 
vast majority of the wholo Mohammedan body, the 
Somites (which see) being confined to Persia and In¬ 
dia. The Sunnite* regard the Sonnah, or Traditions, as j 
of equal authority with tho Koran, but their attach¬ 
ment to the Traditions does not lead then* to under¬ 
value the Koran; on the contrary, they seem to be 
better Moslems than their opponents. The Sunnites 
are accounted orthodox Moliammedans. They re¬ 
cognize tiie Ottoman emperor as the «aliph and spir- 
'tual head of Islam. By the Sonnitet, Abubekr, 
Omar, Othman, and All, are alike regarded as legiti¬ 
mate successors of the Prophet, ift opposition to the 
Bduitei , who reject the three first, and hold by Ali 
alone. There are four orthodox sects of Sonnites, 
who agree in points of dogmatic and speculative the¬ 
ology, bat differ chiefly on ceremonial points, and j 
questions of civil or politics] administration. These 
sects all unite in hostility to the house of Alt, and to 
the Sckiilu, who support his cause. So dr, indeed, is 
this hatred carried, that the JAafii and chief doctors 
of the lew hare more than once declared, tHkt to slay 
n Persian Seb&te is more acceptable to God than to 
slay seventy Christians or idolaters. 

SOOTHSAYER,» person who pretended among 


the ancients to foretell future evente by inspecting 
the entrails of animals, watching the flight of birde, 
the aspect of the clouds, and other natural appear¬ 
ances. 

SOPHISTS, a class of philosophers among the 
ancient Greeks, the most noted of whom were Gor- 
gias of Leonthun, and Protagoras of Abdem. The 
foundation of their doctrine was laid in scepticism, 
absolute truths being denied, and only relative truths 
being admitted as existing for man. Gorgias at¬ 
tacked the existence of the finite, but at the aame 
time he maintained that nil notion of the infinite is 
unattainable by the human understanding. The 
doctrine of Protagoras, however, was that the phe¬ 
nomena both of external nature and of the processes 
of mind are so fluctuating ami variable, that certain 
knowledge is unattainable, lie held tiiat nothing 
at any time exist*, but that everything is perpetually 
in the process of lenmiing. Man ho declared to lie 
the measure of all thing*; of the existent that they 
exist; of lhu non-existent that they do not exist, 
And lie understood by the man the perceiving or sen¬ 
sation-receiving subject. Thus this leading sophist 
succeeded in annihilating both existence and know¬ 
ledge. The existence of the gods also lie held to Its 
doubtful. lie founded virtue on a sense of shams 
and a feeling of justice seated in the human consti¬ 
tution. Thu Sophists made use of their dialectic 
subtleties as a source of amusement, as well as in¬ 
tellectual exercise, to the youth of Greece. 

SOltACTE, a mountain in anciont Italy, which, 
according to Servius, was sacred to the infernal gods, 
especially to .DiejqnUr. It was a custom among the 
Ilirpi or liirpiui, that, at a festival held on Mount 
Soractc, they walked with bare feet upon glowing 
coats of fir-wood, carrying about the entrails of vic¬ 
tims which had been sacrificed. This ceremony is 
connected by Strabo with the worship of Fekonia 
(which see). 

SOKANUS, an infernal divinity among the An¬ 
cient Sabines. Ho is sometimes identified by the 
Roman poets with Apollo ot the Greeks. 

SORCERY. See Witchciupt. 

SOJiORlA, a surname of the goddess JllNO (which 
see). 

SORTES, the name given to the Lots which were 
used by the ancient Romans for purposes of divina¬ 
tion, and to ascertain the will of the gods. They 
usually consisted of small tablets or counters made 
of wood or other materials, which were cast into a 
tittUa, or urn, filled with water. See Divination. 

SORTES (SackAC), holy lots, fc species of divi¬ 
nation which existed among some of the ancient 
Christians. It was effected by a casual opening ot 
the Bitile, when the first verses that appeared were 
taken and interpreted into an oracle. Tliia species 
of superstition is condemned by several of the Galli- 
can councils. Thus the council of Vermes, a. d. 
465, decrees, “ Tiiat whoever of the clergy or laity 
should be detected to the practice of this art, mthet 
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M consulting or reselling it, should be csst out of 
■ the communion of the church." This decree was 
repented with very little variation in several coun¬ 
cils, notwithstanding which the practice continued 
'or a long period. 

BO UTIL EG I, those Among the ancient heathens 
who foretold future events by the Sorts*, or lots. 

808IANUS, a surname of Apollo at ltome. 

SOSPITA, a surname applied to Juno as the sav¬ 
ing goddess, under which appellation she was wor- 
i shipped at Lanuvium and at Rome from very ancient 
times. 

BOTE1RA, a name which, in Greek, corresponds 
to the Latin SospiUi, the saving goddess. It was 
applied to Artemis, Persephone, and Athena. 

SOTEIi (Gr. tho saviour), a surname applied to 
several divinities of ancient Greece, more especially 
to Zeus , Helios , and Dionysus. 

SOTKUIA, the sacrifices offered to deities in an¬ 
cient Greece who received tho surname of Soter. 
The term was also used to denote a separate divinity 
worshipped at Patras as a personification of Safety. 

SOUL (1mmatf.hiai.ity of the). Seo Imma¬ 
teriality of the Sour.. 

SOUL (Immortality of tiie). See Immor¬ 
tality of tiie Soul. 

\ SOUL-BLEEPERS, a term sometimes applied to 
\ Materialists (which see), because they admit no 
intermediate state between duath and the resurrec- 
tfon. 

4iHOUTIICOTT 1ANS, the followers of Joanna 
Southcott, who pretended to have hold converse 
with the devil, and to be inspired by the.Holy Ghost. 
She first became tho victim of this delusion when a 
servant with a family in Exeter, and her statements 
having found credit witli several ministers of the 
Church of England, she was confirmed in her pre¬ 
tensions. In 1792, she began to assume the charac¬ 
ter of a prophetess, ami of the woman in the wilder¬ 
ness referred to in the Book of Revelation. In this 
capacity she issued sealed papers to her followers, 
which she termed her seals, and which she assured 
them would protect from the. judgments of God both 
m this world and that which is to come. These 
seals were received with implicit confidence by thou¬ 
sands of both sexes. Her predictions, which were 
delivered both in prose and rhyme, consisted chiefly 
of judgments denounced upon the nations, and the 
promise of the speedy approach of the Millennium. 
At length, having been soiled with symptoms which 
simulated pregnancy, she imagined that she was 
about to give birfti by miraculous conception to a 
second Shiloh. Her followers made costly prepara¬ 
tion for the joyful event, hut their expectations were 
disappointed, for the prophetess was taken from 
them by death. Her death tinder chrcumatances 
which so completely disproved her mission, might 
! very naturally be supposed to open their eyes to the 
| delusion by which they had been ensnared. But it 
was far otherwise. They atili flattered themselves 


that in some way or other tiie prophetess would 
again appear with the expected Shiloh. It appears 
from the Report of the Census in 1851, tliat four 
congregations of Southcottians still exist in England. 

SOU'1'H-SEA ISLANDERS (Religion of the). 

See Polynesians (Religion of the). ! 

SOWA'N, the first of the four paths, au entrance 
into which secures either immediately or more re¬ 
motely the attainment of the Budhist Nirwana 
(which see). The path Sowlin is divided into twenty- 
four sections, and after it has been entered, there 
can be only seven more births between that period 
and the attainment of nirwdna, which may be in any 
world but the four hells. This is the second grada¬ 
tion of being. 

SPAIN (Protestant Church of). Of the an¬ 
cient religious history of Spain wc possess but scanty 
authentic information. Little more indeed is known : 
upon the subject than the facts, that at an early pe¬ 
riod Christianity was introduced into Spain, and that . 
churches were in consequence erected in various j 
parts of the country, which were frequently exposed 
to persecution. The Spaniards themselves have long 
been accustomed to boast that James, the son o( | 
Zebedee, first preached the gospel to their ancestors, 
but to maintain the claims of the supposed foundei 
of the popedom, without offending the national pride 
of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, several Romish 
writers, while admitting the prevalent tradition iu 
reference to the Apostle James, couple it with the 
assertion, that the seven first bishops of Spain were 
ordained by the Apostle Peter, whom they thus pre¬ 
tend to have been the founder of the church ol 
Spain. But whatever Credit may be attached to the 
conflicting statements made as to the first introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity into 8pain, the fact is undoubted 
that heresies of various kinds early sprung up iu 
that country. Thus, in the fourth century, the Pr!8 
cillianists (which see) originated there, and main¬ 
tained their ground for the long period of two cen 
turies. The erroneous opinions of this sect, whieh 
were in fact a combination of the Manichean and 
Gnostic heresies, were condemned by a synod which 
was convened at Saragossa, a. d. 880, and, through 
the interference of the secular power, Priscillian him¬ 
self was not only sentenced to banishment, but after¬ 
wards to death. Towards the close of the eighth 
century, another Heretical sect arose in Spain, which 
received the name of Adovtians (which see), from 
the circumstance that they believed Christ to be 
the Son of God by adoption simply, and not by eter¬ 
nal generation. This opinion was first stilted by 
Elipand, archbishop of Toledo, who was at the head 
of the Spanish church, and vigorously defended by 
Felix, lushop of Urgel, in Catalonia. Tin sect thus 
originated, however,, was but short-lived; for on the 
death of'Elipand and Felix, their followers speedily 
disappeared. In the ninth century, we find the lead¬ 
ing opiuions which were afterwards taught by the | 
reformers maintained with ability by a distinguished 
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Spaniard, Claude, bishop of Turin ; and this eminent 
divine, in condemning image-worship, quotes a de¬ 
cree of a Spanish council held at Elliberis, which 
ordained tiiat there should he no pictures in churches, 
and tiiat nothing should Lie painted on tho wails 
which might bo worshipped or adored. 

The ancient church of Spain preserved for a long 
period the most jealous regard to her purity both in 
doctrine and discipline. Like the African church, 
to whose practices she paid great deference, she re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the supremacy of the bishops 
of Rome, and for eight centuries denied tho right of 
these ambitious prelates to interfere in her internal 
arrangements. During the prevalence of Ariauism 
in Spain in the fifth and sixth centuries, the Roman 
See made strenuous efforts to subjugate the Spanish 
church to her sway, blit with so little success, that, 
during the whole of the century which succeeded 
the suppression of Ariauism, ecclesiastical affairs 
were conducted in Spain without the slightest inter¬ 
ference on the ijprt of the See of Koine. And when 
Pope Benedict 11. found fault with a statement made 
in a confession of faith drawn up by a council of To¬ 
ledo, to the effect, that while there are two natures 
in Christ, there arc three substances, meaning there¬ 
by to denote his divine nature, his human soul, and 
his body, the Spanish prelates drew up a laboured 
and indignant vindication of the doctrine, supporting 
it by quotations both from the scriptures and the 
writings of the Fathers; and in the close of this 
spirited document, they plainly declare their deter¬ 
mination to adhere uufiinchingly to what thoy con¬ 
sider the truth in the face of all who should oppose 
them. 

It is a well known fact in ecclesiastical history, 
that from the time that liturgies or fixed forms of 
celebrating divine service were introduced in the 
Christian church, these regular offices not only varied 
in different countries, but even in different parts of 
the same country. Accordingly several different 
liturgies were used in tho ancient churcta of Spain, 
until the fourth council of Toledo, A. i>. 633, passed 
a decree, enjoining uniformity in the mode of con¬ 
ducting divine worship in all the churches of the Pen¬ 
insula. In consequence of this detree, the Moz.v 
rsbic Liturgy, which had been in use probably from 
the fifth century in some of the Spanish churches, 
was adopted in all. Isidore, ardhbishop of Seville, 
who, along with Ildefonso, revised and corrected this 
liturgy, is bold enough to ascribe its original prepa¬ 
ration to the Apostle Peter. Its use in Spain was 
abolished by Gregory YU. about 1080, the Roman 
liturgy being substituted in its place. The innova¬ 
tion was keenly opposed by til classes of^the people. 
“To determine this controversy," says the elder 
SPCrie, in hie ‘History of the Reformation in Spain.' 
“ reasons was had, according to the custom of the 
dark ogee, to judicial eomhat. Two knights, clad in 
complete armour, appeared before the court and an im¬ 
mense assembly. The champion of tho Gothic litur¬ 


gy provailed; but tho king insisted that the litigated 
point should undergo another trial, and be submitted 
to, what was called, tiu judgment of God. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the presence of another great assembly, a 
copy of the two rival liturgies was thrown into the 
fire. The Gothic resisted the flames, and was taken 
out unhurt, while the Roman was consumed. Out 
upon sonio pretext—apparently the circumstance of 
the ashes of the Kumun liturgy curling on the top 
of the Hainos and then leaping out—the king, with 
the concurrence of Bernard, archbishop of Toledo, 
who was a Frenchman, gavo out that it was the will 
of God that both offices should be used; and or* 
duined, that the public service should continue to 
be celebrated according to tho Gothic office In the 
six churches of Toledo which the Christians had en¬ 
joyed under tho Moors, hut that the Roman office 
should he adopted in all the other churches of the 
kingdom. The people were greatly displeased with 
the glaring partiality of this decision, which is said 
to have given tiso to the proverb, The law gat* a* 
king* choose,. Discountenanced by the court and the 
superior ecclesiastics, the Gothic liturgy gradually 
fell into disrepute, until it was completely superseded 
by the Roman.” 

The adoption of the Roman liturgy by the church 
of Spain was soon after followed by the submission ot 
that church to the Roman Beo. Not contented with 
t he power which they had thus obtained in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal matters, the Popes continued to push their claims 
still farther, until they succeeded in the complete 
subjugation of the whole nation, both in church and 
state. In a.ii. 1204, Don Pedro II., king of Arragon, 
consented to be crowned at Rome by Pope Innocent 
III., swearing fealty at the same time to the Holy 
See in Ins own name and that of his successors on 
the throne of Spain. And to render this act ot 
royal submission still more solemn and secure, an 
additional ceremony took place in the chapel of Bl. 
Peter, when the Pope delivered the sword into the 
hands of the king, who made formal dedication ot 
all his dominions to St. Peter, the prince of the 
apostles, and to Innocent and his successors, es a 
fief of the church, engaging as a token of homage to 
pay an annual tribute to the Pope. By way ot 
compensation for this act of royal submission, his 
Holiness granted as a special favour that the kings 
of Arragon, instead of Wing obliged to come to 
Rome, should henceforth be crowned in Saragossa 
by the archbishop of Tarragona, as tlie representa¬ 
tive of the Pope. Not many years elapsed after 
Pedro lied vowed allegiance to Rome, when he in¬ 
curred the papal anger by taking up arms in defence 
of heretics, and waa in consequence excommunicated. 
His grandson, also, Pedro the Great, was deprived 
of his kingdom by a decree of the Holy See—on 
event which was followed by a civil war and the 
invasion of the kingdom by France. In vain did 
various kings of Arragon struggle to recover tlm 
independence they had lest; such efforts only re- 
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suited in their own deeper humiliation, and the 
prouder triumph of Rome. 

In consequence of the intimate connection which 
subsisted between Spain and France, in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, some persons belonging to 
the early reforming sects, the Waldenses and Al- 
bigenscs, which had arisen in Provence and Lan¬ 
guedoc, crossed the Pyrenees, and established them¬ 
selves in the Spanish territories, whore for a time 
they found a resting-place. At length, however, 
through the influence of Pope Celestin 111., an edict 
was issued by Alfonso II., king of Arragon, ban¬ 
ishing all heretics from his territories. Under the 
constraint of a council hold by papal authority, Pe¬ 
dro 11. was obliged reluctantly to renew this intole¬ 
rant edict. This monarch was at heart favourable 
to the Albigenses, and, after a time, he joined his 
brother-in-law, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, in de¬ 
fending the persecuted reformers, and full A. D. 121.'), 
fighting in their cause. 

After this event, multitudes of the Albigenses 
sought refuge in Arragon, where they rapidly in¬ 
creased in numbers and influence. The extensive 
prevalence of heresy in various parts of Spain at 
length attracted the attention of the popes, and in 
12.')7 the firus of persecution wore lighted, and num¬ 
bers of so-called heretics were condemned to the 
llamas. Some of the Waldenses escaped the troubles 
in which their brethren were involved by settling in 
Catalonia under the form of a religious society, bear¬ 
ing the nnme of the Society of Poor Catholics. 
This fraternity received the formal approval of In¬ 
nocent III., but as its members were accused of 
favouring instead of converting the heretics, the 
order was at last suppressed. Although the fires of 
the Inquisition were kindled from time to time, the 
Albigenses, and afterwards the Wickliflites, continued 
to propagate their reforming principles in various 
parts of Spain ; and it was not until after a persecu¬ 
tion of two centuries that these heretics were exter¬ 
minated, with the exception of a few who found 
refuge in the remoto and more inaccessible parts of 
the country. 

Rome now a second time acquired complete as¬ 
cendency in S|iain, and from the twelfth to the fif¬ 
teenth century it literally swarmed with friars, monks, 
and nuns. The mendicant orders, in particular, both 
Dominican and Franciscan, had their convents in 
every district. In A. D. 1400 there were no fewer 
than 121 convents belonging to the Franciscans 
alone in the three provinces of Santiago, Castile, and 
Arragon, including‘Portugal 

In Spain, as everywhere else, the increase of 
monastic houses gave rise to corruption, licentious¬ 
ness, and vices of various kinds, winch the utmost 
efforts of the kings were unavailing to reform. Ig¬ 
norance and moral degradation now characterised 
both clergy and people to a most lamentable extent, 
and Spun was enveloped in the deepest darkness, 
noth intellectual and spiritual. Not that learn¬ 


ing, either secular or religious, vrss utterly banishes 
from the Peninsula. On the contrary, from Isidore 
in the seventh, to Cardinal Xilnenes in the sixteenth 
century, a continued series of men of erudition and 
talent adorns the pages of its literary history. Ot 
all the countries of Europe, indeed, Spain enjoyed 
peculiar advantages in this respect. Having been 
subjugated by the Saracens, among whom, during 
the dark aget*, learning, when banished from Europe, 
lmd found pntronage and a home, the Spaniards 
naturally imbibed that love of literature which for¬ 
tunately for the world amounted almost to a passion 
in the breasts of their conquerors. Hence arose the 
famous schools of Cordova, Granada, and Seville, 
which, under the Saracen empire, occupied a high 
position as seats of learning. The study of the an¬ 
cient classics and of the early Italian poets, particu¬ 
larly I)nnt <5 and Petrarch, so refined the taste and 
cultivated the genius of the Spaniards, that a national 
literature began to be formed. Able men, from 
time to time, filled the chairs of the., universities of 
Seville, Salamanca, and Alcala. Spain at length es 
tablished to herself a high reputation for learning. 
The study of the oriental languages was more espe¬ 
cially prosecuted with ardour and success diming the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This led to tiie 
publication of the Complutensian Polyglot, under 
the patronage and at the expense of Cardinal Xitnenes, 
then archbishop of Toledo. This great masterpiece 
of Spanish erudition began to be printed in 1502, 
and was finished in 1517, in six volumes folio (see 
CourLUTENSiAN Version), at the press of Complu. 
turn or Alcala de Henarcs. 

Rut amid the intellectual progress which Spain 
made for centuries before the Lutheran Reforma¬ 
tion, there was one institution—the modem Inqui¬ 
sition— which paralyzed the tuition's exertions, 
crushed its energies, and prevented it from assum¬ 
ing its legitimate place among the enlightened coun¬ 
tries of Europe. By the authority of the see of 
Rome, thir. engine of horrid cruelty was put in 
operation in various parts of the Spanish territories, 
and multitudes of the wisest and best of the people 
fell victims to its fury. “ In the course of the first 
year," says the. elder M‘Crie, “ in which it was 
erected, the inquisition of Seville, which then ex¬ 
tended over Castile, committed two thousand persons 
alive to the flames,burnt as many in effigy, and con- 
demned seventeen thousand to different penances. 
According to a moderate computation, from the same 
date to 1517, the year in which Lather made his 
appearance, thirteen thousand persons were burnt 
alive, eight thousand seven hundred were burnt in 
effigy, and one hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-three were condemned to 
penances; making in all one hundred and ninety-one 
thousand four bundled and twenty-three persona 
condemned by the several tribunals of Spain fas the 
course of thirty-aix yean. There is ream for 
thinking that this estimate GUIs much below the 
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; j truth. For, from 1481 to 1520, it is computed flint 

; ; in Andalusia alone thirty thousand penons informed 

; I against thennelvea, from the dread of being accuacd 

! | by others, or in the hope of obtaining a mitigation of 

i their sentence. And down to the commencement of 
< ■ the seventeenth century, the instances of absolution 

I were so rare, that one is scarcely to be found in a 
j J thousand cases; the inquisitors making it a point, 

i that, if possible, none should escape without bearing 
a mark of their censure, as at least suspected tie Uvi , 
' or in tile lowest degree.” 

The Lutheran reformation, which had its origin in 
Germany, speedily found its way into Spain, so inti- 
I mate waa the connection in the sixteenth century 
between the two countries. The writings of the 
great Saxon reformer were translated into Spanish, 
and widely circulated among the people. A move¬ 
ment now commenced in favour of the new doctrines 
which neither papal bulls nor the vigilance of the 
! Inquisition could arrest. Prosecutions for heresy 
j were instituted against some of the most learned men 
i of the kingdom. Hut gradually more favourable 
I ideas of the opinions of Luther begun to be enter- 
j tained by some of the most influential of the Spuiuxh 
nobles, more especially after the publication of the 
Confession of Augsburg—a document which opened 
the eyes of multitudes to the truo character of the 
j Reformed doctrines. The inquisitors found it ne- 
( cessary to adopt every expedient within their reach 
I to prevent the spread of Lutheran books and opin¬ 
ions. Au edict was issued by the Council of the 
Supreme in 1530, ordering the public libraries to be 
ransacked, and even private houses to be searched, 
l while a denunciation of all who read or kept lie- 
I retical books was appointed to be published in 
> every city, town, and village. Hut all was unavaii- 
) ing ; the creed of Luther was embraced by not a few 
i both among the clergy and laity in Spain. 

; j The writings of tlie Mystics (which see) tended 
i ' also to prepare the minds of some enlightened Span- 
i . iards for the Reformation. For some tiing, however, 
the new opinions were propagated ii secret, such 
; was the dread of the Inquisition which prevailed 
among all classes. At length a man of bold and in¬ 
trepid character arose who triumphed over all the 
obataelea which opposed the entrance of the gospel 
into the Peninsula. This heroic person was Rodrigo 
da Valer, a native of Lebrixa, thirty miles distant 
from Seville. In early life Ins habits had been idle 
and dissipated, but having undergone a complete 
change of mind, he applied himself to the study of 
the Word of God, and arrived at views almost wholly 
identical with those of the German reformers. Ac¬ 
cordingly he founded a church in Seville, which was 
Tjitbyrwn in the main doctrine* of its t»4ed a Valer 
now devoted himself to the propagation of hia opin¬ 
ions with such activity and seal, that the alergy and 
monks were Indignant that a layman should presume 
j to instruct his teachers, and inveigh against the doc- 
{ . trines and of mother church. He was 
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apprehended therefore, and brought before the In¬ 
quisition, but, through the influence of tome who iu 
secret were friendly to him, he waa treated with un¬ 
wonted mildness, and dismissed simply with the loss 
of his properly. Yet he was not thereby silenced 
Yielding to the persuasion of his friends indeed, he 
refrained for a short time from declaring hia senti¬ 
ments iu public; but, unable long to eudure this 
restraint, he commenced auew to remonstrate against 
the corruptions of tlm age, and having been seised a 
second time, he was condemned in 1541 to perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Valer waa succeeded in his work as an apostle of 
the Reformation in Spain by Juan Gil, commonly 
called Egidius, who, assisted by Vargas and Constan¬ 
tine 1'oiico do la Puente, were highly honoured to ad¬ 
vance the good cause. The three friends succeeded in 
gathering round them a small but devoted company of 
worm supporters of evangelical truth, thus forming 
in Seville a society, which gradually increased in 
numbers, and diffused the reformed principles both 
in the city and the surrounding country. The sus¬ 
picious of the Inquisition were in consequence aroused, 
and the three preachers, but more especially Egidius, 
were narrowly watched iu all their movemeuts. 
Meanwhile, Vargas was cut off by death, and Con¬ 
stantine having been summoned to the Low Coun¬ 
tries, Egidius was left to contend singlehamled for 
the truth of God. His enemies eagerly sought his 
ruin, but to their mortification, the emperor, in 1550, 
conferred upon him the bishopric of Torlosa, which 
was one of the richest benefices of S;«in. Instead 
of being allowed to enter upon his high office, he 
was charged with heresy, and openly denounced to 
the Inquisition, which committed him to prison. The 
utmost anxiety was now felt by the friends of Egi¬ 
dius for bis safely, and the emperor, on learning his 
danger, wrote in his favour to the inquisitor-genaral. 
In consequence of this influential application, the in¬ 
quisitors were afraid to proceed to extremities, and 
the matter was submitted to the judgment of two 
arbiters chosen respectively by the parties. The 
care was conducted in public, and decided against 
him through the treachery of his own arbiter. The 
sentence bore that be was violently suspected of 
bolding the Lutheran heresy, and was therefore con¬ 
demned to abjure the propositions imputed to him, 
to be imprisoned for three years, to abstain from 
writing or teaching for ten years, and not to leave 
the kingdom during tliat period, under pain of being 
punished as a formal and relapsed heretic, or, in 
other words, of being burnt alivs. Stunned by the 
unexpected result, Egidius silently acquiesced m the 
sentence which thus suddenly arrested hia useful 
labouA in the reformed cause. He survived the 
term of his imprisonment by only a single year, and 
his body being afterwards exhumed, was committed 
to the flames, his property confiscated, and bit mem¬ 
ory declared infamous. 

The persecution of Egidius, instead of 
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j' character *u now carried on against ail Protestant*, 

| and even against such as were suspected of in any 
i way favouring the reformed doctrines. To defray 
j the charges of this cruel work, of extermination, the 
i, inquisitors were authorised, in addition to their or- 
|. dinary revenues, to receive an eatraordiuary subsidy 
j j of 100,000 ducats of gold to be raised by the clergy, 
j Multitudes of Protestants perished in the unwhuie- 
j some prisons. Various inodes of torture were re- 
I sorted to for the purpose of procuring evidence to 
j convict those who were imprisoned on a charge of 
j heresy. These, however, were only preparations for 
j the grand consummation of the appalling tragedy. 

1 Orders were now issued by the Council of the Su¬ 
preme for the celebration of public Ai'Tos-daFe 
j (which see) under the direction of the several tribu- 
! nals of the Inquisition throughout the kingdom. 

The first of these dreadful exhibitions took place at 
| Valladolid, on the 21st of May, 1559, being Trinity 
j Sunday, in presence of the heir-apparent and the 
I queen-dowager. Thu prisoners led out on this oc- 
i casion were thirty in number, of whom sixteen were 
reconciled to holy mother church, and fourteen were 
delivered over to the secular arm. Of this last class 
two were thrown alive into the flames, and the rest 
j were previously strangled. From 1500 to 1570 one 
public auto-da-fe was celebrated annually in all the 
twelve cities in which provincial tribunals of the 
Inquisition were then established. The latter date 
may be regarded as the period of the suppression of 
the Reformation in Spain. 

Nor was the Inquisition limited in its efforts to 
the extirpation of heresy in Spain; the same bloody 
work was carried forward also in the Spanish pos¬ 
sessions abroad. This was particularly the case at 
Mexico, Lima, and Carthagcna. Many Spaniards 
who had imbibed reformed sentiments, only escaped 
the dungeon and the stake by altandoning their na¬ 
tive country. Some crossed the Pyrenees and found 
refuge in France and Switzerland; others, escaping 
by sea, settled in the Low Countries and in various 
parts of Germany. But it was in Geneva and Eng¬ 
land tliat the greater part of the Spanish refugees 
were privileged to find a permanent home. 

So active and unwearied has the Spanish Inquisi¬ 
tion been in punishing heresy, that, m Durante, a 
Romish writer, informs us, in the short space of 
thirty-six years, no fewer titan 13,900 human beings 
were burnt alive, ft was not until the eighteenth 
century that the horrors of this bloody tribunal be¬ 
gan to abate. Bat even during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury occasional cases occurred of auiot-da-fe under 
the authority of the Inquisition. At length, in 1808, 
the holy office in Spain waa abolished by Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and though restored by Ferdinand VII. 
in 1814, it waa totally abolished py the constitution 
of the Cortes in 1820, and at the recommeifflation of 
the chief European powers in 1823 its re-establish¬ 
ment waa refused. 

The more recent events which have affected the 

n. 


religious condition of Spain are thus rapidly sketched 
by l)r. llaae:—“A number of convents in Madrid 
were destroyed (July 17, 1834) by a mob excited by i 
reports of poisouiug during the prevalence of the ! 
cholera, and no punishments were indicted on the ' 
perpetrators. A more general insurrection broke out 
in the summer of 1835, in which many convents and j 
monks were consumed in the (lames as autos-da-fe i 
of the revolution, until dually it seumed necessary to I 
abolish the convents to save the monks. By a de¬ 
cree of July 25, 1835, nine hundred houses belong¬ 
ing to several orders were closed, that by means of 
their wealth and the property of the Inquisition and 
of the Jesuits, which had previously been confis¬ 
cated. the public debt might be liquidated. Thu 
government accused the clergy of sowing dissensions 
among the people, and required that every candidate 
for future appointment in the church should produce 
a certificate from the civil authorities vouching for 
his patriotism. As the revolution rolled mi, and the 
necessities of the state became urgent, all the con¬ 
vents were confiscated (1830) and taken possession 
of by liie government, and the sacred utensils were 
sold to cover the expenses of the civil war. The 
(lories abolished the tithes, and declared that all tlm 
property of the Church belonged to the Spanish na¬ 
tion (1837). In the ruin of Don Carlos, which uc 
ettrrod principally in consequence of the demoraliza¬ 
tion of his court (1839), a portion of the clergy were 
inextricably implicated. Gregory XVI. had not. ru- | 
cognized the queen, and bad rejected the bishops j 
appointed by the regency, but the net by which this 1 
was done was accompanied by an expression of de¬ 
sire that the existing relations of the country might 
not be disturbed. But when the nuncio, who then 
represented the pope, wished to guard the rights of 
the Church, Kspartero, the victorious soldier who 
had driven away the queen-mother, ordered him to 
he transported lieyowl the borders of the country 
(Dec. 29, 1840). The pope hereupon declared in 
an allocution dated March 1, 1841, that all those 
decrees of the Hjiaiiish government by which the 
Church had lieen despoiled of its property were null 
and void. While Christina obtained for herself ab¬ 
solution in Rome, the Spanish regent treated every 
recognition of the papal allocution as a crime, wished 
to abolish all intercourse with Horne and all foreign j 
jurisdiction in Spain, because the regent in Rome I 
was disposed to sacrifice his secular to his ecclesiaa- j 
tical interests. The Cortes determined upon a new I 
organization of the clergy, by which the bishop's j 
sees were much diminished, t lie sinecures were abol¬ 
ished, the property of the Church was sold, and 
moderate salaries to be paid from taxes which it was j 
hard to collect were assigned to the clergy. Nothing : 
now remained for the pope but to call upon tbe j 
whole Church to pray for the distressed condition of i 
the Church iu Spain, with the promise tliat all who t 
would comply should receive plenary absolution. 
All priests who gave alten ion to these acts of the i 
4 i) * 1 
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pope were deposed and banished by the regent. 
But even the liberal prelates now began to withdraw 
from the country, the afllicted Chtirclt succeeded in 
inducing the mition to abandon Kspartero, and Queen 
Isabella II., not yet of age, was declared (1843) com¬ 
petent to govern. Her ministry soon perceived the 
necessity of reconciling the Church with the new 
legal system created by the revolution. The cx- 
, pellet! priests were reinstated, and the papal rights in 
| .Spain were acknowledged. As tlte price of his rceog- 
j nit ion of the queen the pope demanded what was now 
| shown to be an impossibility, the restoration of the 
property of the Church. But the sale of all that 
remained being about one-fourth of the whole, was 
now suspended, Gregory conferred the canonical in¬ 
vestiture upon six of the bishops appointed by gov¬ 
ernment (1846), and Pius, in compliance with the 
wishes of France, rather hastily bestowed a dispen¬ 
sation upon the queen for her marriage with her 
cousin. After a lung period of vacillation according 
to the political complexion of the frequently chang¬ 
ing ministry, a concordat was agreed upon (1851), 
by which, notwithstanding I lie Bibles sent from Kng- 
land, the Catholic religion, to the exclusion of every 
other form of worship, was recognized as the religion 
of Spain for all future time ; the instruction of the 
young was committed to the supervision of the bish¬ 
ops, to whom a pledge was given that the govern¬ 
ment wmdd co-operate, in the suppression of injuri¬ 
ous books; the country was divided into new dioceses, 
of which there were six less than before; all that 
remained of eeelesiastieal or monastic property was 
restored; all new acquisitions by the Church were, 
allowed; and to provide against any deficiency, a 
support, moderate only when compared with their 
tormer wealth, was secured to the clergy from the 
sale of the Church property, and from tho contribu¬ 
tions in the different communes." 

For some years past, attempts have been made, 
more especially by the agents of the Spanish Evan¬ 
gelical Society, to introduce Bibles mid other reli¬ 
gious books into the Peninsula, but. so tirmly rooted 
is the Romish religion in that country, that every 
possible obstruction is thrown in the way of those 
who would wish to enlighten the Spanish people in 
the knowledge of Divine truth. 

SPES, a female deity among the ancient Romans. 
She was tho personification of hope, and corresponded 
to the Grecian goddess Elpix. 

SPHINX, a monstrous figure among the ancient 
Egyptians. It consisted of an unwinged lion cou- 
chant, but the upper part of the body was human, 
being generally believed among the ancients to be 
that of a young female, though Herodotus speaks of 
the man-sphinx. Tho latest investigators of Egyp¬ 
tian antiquity, more especially Sir John G. Wilkin¬ 
son, have come to the conclusion that the Egyptian 
sphinxes are never female like those of the Greeks, 
but always have the head of a man and the body of a 
lion. Roseltini also remarks that, with the exception 


of a very few cases, the sphinxes have beards. In its 
symbolic meaning, the sphinx is believed to denote 
the union of strength and wisdom, and probably, in 
a secondary sense, the king as the possessor of these 1 
qualities. On this subject Wilkinson remarks:— 

“ The most distinguished post among fabulous ani¬ 
mals must he conceded to the sphinx. It was of 
three kinds,—the Andro-ijilunx, with the head of a 
man, and the body of a hou, denoting the union of 
intellectual and physical power; the Crio-tqthinx, 
with the head of a ram and the body of a lion ; and ! 
the lliirueo-itphinx, with the same body and the 
head of a hawk. They were all types or represen 
tativos of the king. The two Inst were probably so 
figured in token of respect to the two deities whose 
heads they bore, N’eph and Re; the other great dei¬ 
ties, Atmiti, Kliem, Plinth, and Osiris, having human 
heads, and therefore all connected with the form ol 
the Andro-sphiux. The king was not. only repre- ; 
seated under the mysterious figure of a sphinx, but ! 
also of a ram, and of a hawk ; and this last had, j 
moreover, the peeuliai signification of ‘J’/trtih,' or j 
Pharaoh, ‘ Uw Sun,' personified by the monarch. ; 
The inconsistency, therefore, of making tho sphinx j 
female, is sufficiently obvious.—When represented \ 
in the sculptures u deity is often seen presenting the j 
sphinx with the sign of life, or other divine gifts ; 
usually vouchsafed by the gods to a king; as well a# j 
to the ram or hawk, when in the same capacity, as j 
an emblem of a Pharaoh.” 

Fiotn the mythology of ancient Egypt, the sphinx- J 
es appear to have been introduced into Greece, 
where they wore represented under the figure of the ' 
winged body of a lion, with the bosom and upper 
part of the body resembling a woman. <1 

Sl’lNOZISTS. See Pantheists. ; 

SPIRIT (Holy). Sec IIoly Ghost. i 

SPIRITUALISTS, a modern school of thinkers 1 
who resolvo religion into a peculiar mode of feeling, i 
They seek to destroy the objective element, and to j 
reduce all to the subjective or intuitional conscious- 1 
ness. This school has lieen already noticed under 
the article Intuitionists. 

SPIRITUALISTS, a class of people in recent 
times who either believe, or pretend to believe, that 
they can hold communication in a mysterious way 
with the spirits of an unseen world. This converse 
has been often afleged to be maintained under mes¬ 
meric influence, or in a state of clairvoyance, when 
the body is supposed to be so prcternaturally af¬ 
fected, that the mind is wholly dissevered from con¬ 
nection with outward mid sensible objects, and 
brought to a near and intimate relation with spir¬ 
itual and iinseen objects. In this mesmeric state the 
individual is said to see and know what could only 
lie the result of a spiritual manifestation. Another 
class of Spiritualists arose a few years ago in North 
America under the name of Rapputo, or Spirit-Rap- 
prrs, claiming to hold converse with spirits by means 
of mysterious noises, or rappings heard at intervals. ! 
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Thin curious phase of superstition first manifested 
itself in ltUfi in the little village of Ilvdosville, 
township of Arcailia, Wayne county. New York, 
where an individual named Michael Weektnan, in 
consequence of inexplicable sounds which he heard, 
began to entertain the idea that a communication 
with the interior or spirit-world had been opened up. 
It was not, however, until March 1K4S that :ui at¬ 
tempt was made to turn these tappings to personal 
or pecuniary advantage; two young women named 
Catherine and Margaretta Fox having formed the 
project of rendering the knocking* intelligible and 
profitable. They started accordingly as “ mediums," 
to whom alonethe privilege belongedotenjoying spirit 
manifestations. From this small beginning originated 
a gigantic imposture, which numbered ita believers by 
thousands in the new world, and secured also great 
numbers of converts in the old. It was calculated 
that at one time, no fewer than thirty thousand of 
“‘spirit mediums" were practising in the United 
States. Nor were these knocking answers to quos- 
tions credited by the ignorant alone; men of inlelli- . 
gotten and ability were ranked among the heheiers j 
in intercourse with spirits. Thus N. 1*. Willis re- ' 
marks :—“The suggestions and ‘outside’ bearings of ' 
ihis matter are many and cuiions. If (beau knock¬ 
ing answers to question* are made fas many insist) 
by electric detonations, and if disembodied spirits arc 
still moving, consciously, among us. and have thus 
found an agent, at last, em . otkicity , by which they 
can communicate, with the world they hare left, it must 
soon, in the progressive nature of things, ripen to an 
intercourse between this and the spirit world.” 

This strange practice of spirit rapping came at 
length to be regarded as a new faith, which was soon 
reduced to a regular system. Assisted by commu¬ 
nication* from the unseen world, some of the Iie- 
li. vers eontlived to construct a regular geography of 
rl.e spirit spheres, of which the following is an t out¬ 
line:—“ Commencing at the earth’s centre and pro¬ 
ceeding outward in all directions, the sifrroundiug 
space i* divided into seven concentric spheres, rising 
one above and outside the other. Kuril of these 
seven ‘spheres' or space* is again divided into afcven 
equal parts, called ‘circles;’ so that the whole ‘spirit 
world ’ consists of an immense glide- of ether, di¬ 
vided into seven spheres and forty-nine circle*, and in I 
the midst of which our own globe's located. i 

“The good, Irad, and indillerent qualities of the i 
spirits located in these seven separate spheres, are 
carefully classified for our edification. Those of the 
first sphere are said to be endowed with Wisdom, 1 
wholly selfish, or seeking sclfinh good. 2nd.—Wi* ; 
dom, controlled by popular opinion. 3rd.—Wisdom, i 
independent of popularity, but not perfect. •4th.— j 
Wisdom, which seek* others’ good, and not evil. I 
5th.—Wisdom in purity, or a circle of Purity. Crli. : 
—"Wisdom, in perfection to prophecy. 7th.—Wis- ! 
dotn, to instruct all others of less wisdom. 

“ According to the new philosophy, when a man 


dies, his soul ascends at oucu to that sphere for 
which it is tilted by knowledge and goodness on 
earth; ami from that point ascends or progresses 
outward from circle to circle, mid from sphere to 
sphere, increasing in knowledge and happiness as it 
goes, till it reaches the. seventh cirelo ol‘ the seventh 
sphere, which is the highest degree of knowledge 
am) bliss to which it is possible to attain in the spir¬ 
it-world. Tho authors of the Sujiemtil Theology 
assert that heaven is beyond all tho apheius, and 
represent the change from tho seventh sphere to 
heaven ns equivalent to the change from the life on 
earth to a dwelling in the lower spheres. Though 
there are many low spirits in the second sphere, us 
well as in the riuliiucntnl sphere in which wo poor 
mortals live, yet they are. ever advancing or growing 
better, and cun never grow worse. Although the 
spirits of the upper spheres can descend through nil 
intervening spheres and circles to the nuliineiital, 
and help their tardy biethren up, yet the low or vul¬ 
gar spirits can never pull their moro advanced breth¬ 
ren down " 

lit the ‘ Supernal Theology, 1 a wotk which is in¬ 
tended to untold the secrets of the spirit-wotId, we 
are told that the bodies of spirits arc as really mate¬ 
rial as our own, only the matter is of an opposite 
nature, so that the one is not easily perceptible or 
resistible to the other, lit accordance with this 
view, the. spirits arc alleged to indulge in employ¬ 
ment* and amusement* similar to those of earth. 
“They have the power,” it is said, “of creating 
whatever they desire. Whatever robe* they desire 
to wear, they possess with the wish. They paint, 
sculpt, write, or <oinposo music; and thcii produc¬ 
tions are a* tangible to them as ours arc to us. The 
artist, by means of Ins will, paints a picture, aud 
shows it to his fiicmis, as tenlly as it in on earth; 
and the poet writes, ami fimis admirers of his verses, 
ns he would here. They enjoy whatever they de¬ 
sire, and tins is one of the sources of tlmir happinesa. 
They eat fruit, or whatever limy incline to, and in¬ 
dulge. their appetites—not, however, from necessity; 
they never ft cl hunger or tliiisf, or cold or heat, . . 
If they wish tor a harp, they at once possess it, and 
it is a real.ty -a tangible thing - and, to their per¬ 
ception. as much a material substance a* the thing* 
we handle hero. When they no longer desire the 
o'vrt, it is a nonentity. They do not lay it by, to 
take it. up again, hut the idea remains, and they can 
re'all the thing, as it were, in its perfect identity.’’ 

According to the theory of the American Spiritu¬ 
alists, the power aud quality of “ mediums” ar» en¬ 
tirely dependent on the quantity of electricity in 
their composition ; wlnla those who are destitute of 
electricity are non-conduct or* of spiiit tness.agea, 
A* the new faith gained ground the demand for 
spirit-communications rapidly increased, aud the rap¬ 
ping process being necessarily slow, a new method 
was discovered which is known by the name of the 
card-process. It consisted in the medium being 
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| provided with a card on which the letters of the 
i alphabet were printed, and when a message from the 
1 spirit-world was desired, the medium spelt out the 
' i words by touching the requisite letters with the 
I forefinger. 'Phis was followed by a still more rapid 
method of conveying communications, that of em¬ 
ploying writing-mediums, who of course claimed no 
I agency whatever in the production of the writing, 
i alleging themselves to bo simply instruments used 
hy the spirit. Another class of writing mediums 
again wrote by what is styled in spirit phraseology 
“ the spirit impression." They rcjiresent that they 
, are unconscious of their hands being used by an in¬ 
visible power, and are equally unconscious of tlie.ir 
bodies being entered by the spirits of the dead. Hut 
that no time might be lost in conveying messages 
j from the unseen world, n spirit phonography was 
i devised, which was represented as being the lan- 
| guagn used hy the spirits of tho higher spheres in 
| conveying their ideas, and was written in characters 
j entirely different from any earthly language. 

Another class of “mediums " claimed to bo speak¬ 
ing mediums, who were understood to give forth 
their utterances in a state of clairvoyance, under the 
influence of the spirits. Rut the strangest of all 
j mediums is the dancing one, which seems to have 
been indigenous to the Western States. It is thus 
described:—“ The dancing mediums are old and 
young, and of both sexes. Sometimes the dance is 
performed in a circle of three or four persons, hut 
not always. The movements are very eeeentric, yet 
often exceedingly graceful. This part of the. maiii- 
I fixations came rather in contact with my sense of 
, propriety, hut as I was willing to let the spirits do 
as they pleased, and as I saw nothing repulsive to my 
' moral feelings, I gradually inclined to relish it much 
; the same as the rest of the company. There was a 
i peculiar feature in this display of spirit-power which 
; arrested my attention. No one who danced desired 
! it, neither could they stop it. They sometimes made 
1 an effort (for they were conscious) to sit down or 
fall down, hut they could not do cither. When mu¬ 
sic was heard, I observed that accurate time was 
kept by the mediums." 

j Tins extraordinary system of Spirit-Rapping is 
■ not confined to America, where it originated, but lias 
found its way to this sido of the Atlantic, where it 
lias gained credit with not a few credulous people. Its 
success, however, in Great Britain lias been small com¬ 
pared with its succeas in the laud of ita birth; and the 
probability is, that in the course of a few years this 
delusion, like many others which have preceded it, 
will lie numbered among the thing! that were. 

! SPIRITUAI-S, a section of the order of’FRAN- 
1 ctscANS (which see), in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, who adhered strictly to the rigid poverty 
; »f St. Francis, the founder of the order. They were 
i violently opposed to the BRETHREN OF THE Com- 
J ; UI t nity (which see). 

j j SI’IRITUAIjS, a sect which arose in Flanders in { 


the sixteenth century, and was known also by the ' 
name of Libertines (which see). 

SPONSORS, parties in the early Christian churcl 
who were present at the baptism both of childten 
and adults as witnesses to the transaction, and as 
sureties for the fulfilment of the vows and engage¬ 
ments made by those who received baptism. The 
office of sponsors, though mentioned as early os the 
time of Tertullion, has no foundation either in ex¬ 
ample or precept drawn from the Scriptures, but 
may have probably originated in a custom authorized 
by Roman law, by which a covenant or contract was 
witnessed and ratified with great care. The com¬ 
mon tradition is, that sponsors were first appointed 
by Hyginus, a Homan bishop, about A. ». 154. The 
office was in full operation in tho fourth and fifth 
centuries. Tho names of the sponsors were entered 
ill the baptismal register along with that of the bap¬ 
tized person. Certain qualifications were required 
in those who undertook tho duties of sponsors. 
Thus (1.) the sponsor must himsclj be a baptized 
person in regular communion witli the church. (2.) 
lie must he of adult age and of sound mind. (3.) He 
must he acquainted with the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. 11c must know the creed, the ten 
commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the leading 
doctrines of faith and practice, and must duly qualify 
himself for his duties. (4.) Monks and nuns were, 
in the early periods of the church, thought to be 
peculiarly qualified, hy their sanctity of character, 
for this office; but they were excluded from it in 
the sixth century. (5.) Parents were disqualified 
for the office of sponsor to their own children in the 
ninth century; hut this order has never been gene¬ 
rally enforced. 

In early times only one sponsor was required, but 
the number was afterwards increased to two, three, 
and four; and then again diminished to one, or at 
most two. They were usually required to be of the ' 
same sex with the party baptized. Tho name of 
/S/WKSoro 'was probably given because they respond 
or answer for the baptized. They are also termed 
now godfather and godmother. According to the 
Rubric of the Church of England, “There shall be 
for every male* child to be baptized two godfathers 
and one godmother; and for every female, one god¬ 
father and two godmothers.” In the r 'hurcli of 
Rome, no person is allowed to marry on*. who has 
stood to him or her in the relation of sponsor. This 
prohibition first appears in the Code of Justinian, 
and came to be admitted into the canon law. 

SRAMANAS, ascetics, a name given to the priests 
of Budha from the Singhalese word trama, the per¬ 
formance of asceticism. They ore monks os to their 
mode of living, but priests as to the world without. 
Their vqwg are in ‘no tase irrevocable. They seek 
their food by carrying the Auis-Bowz. (which see) 
from door to door, and their chief employment is 
teaching the novices, or writing books upon the lea. 
of the talipot. 
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, SIIA'WAKAS, one of the names of the priests of 
i Budha. It is derived from the Singhalese word sru, 
to hear. This name is also given among the Ne- 
paulese to one of the four orders into which their 
priests are divided. 

SIU'-PA'DA, an impression of liudha’s foot which 
is worshipped by the Budhists of Ceylon. The le¬ 
gend on this subject is, that on the third visit of the 
sage to Ceylon, in the eighth year after ho obtained 
the Budliasltip, lie left an impression of his foot on 
1 the summit of the mountain usually known by the 
name of Adam's peak. Hence has arisen the prac¬ 
tice, which is followed by great numbers of pilgrims, 
of annually resorting to the summit of the peak. 

I The footstep is said by Dr. Davy to he a superficial 
| hollow five feet three inches and three-quarters long, 
and between fwo feet seven inches and two feet five 
inches broad. The soles of Budha’s feet are repre¬ 
sented as being divided into an hundred and eight 
compartments, like a pictorial alphabet, each of 
which contained a figuie. One of the titles of the 
monarch of Siam is “the pre-eminently merciful and 
munificent, the soles of whose feet resemble those of 
Budha." 

STALLS, seatR in English cathedral or collegiate 
churches, intended exclusively for the use of the clergy 
and dignitAries of the church. They are situated in 
the choir, or the part where Divine service is usually 
performed. The word tthdl is also used to denote a 
benefice which giveg the. holder a right to a seat or 
stall in a cathedral or collegiate church. 

1 STANCARISTS, the followers of Francis Stan- 

i cants, who, iri the sixteenth century, taught both in 
Germany and Poland that it was only the human 
nature of Christ that made atonement for silt. He 
i argued that if the divine nature of Christ mediated 
I between God and roan, then his divine nature must 
; have been inferior to that of God the Father. The 
: views of Stan earns contributod not a little to the 
spread of Socinian sentiments in Poland. 

; j STAltOBKADTZI, those of the old*rites, the 
i official name of a numerous class of Russian dissent¬ 
ers, who call themselves Slaroi'ertzi, or those of the 
old faith. They adhere to the old text of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and the liturgical hooks used,by the Kusso- 
j Greek church, in opposition to the corrections intro¬ 
duced by the patriarch Kicon in 1654. The ministers 
I of this sect are generally priests dho have been or- 

j darned by the bishops of the established church, but 

I had either left it or been expelled from its pale; and 

1 the government does not acknowledge their clerical 

, character. Great efforts have been made by the 

Russian authorities to reconcile these dissenters to 
the established church, but only a few congregations 
have accepted the offer. Tiie government treat them 
with great mildness, giving (hetg the name of Yedi- 
noeertm, or co-religionists, but their obstinJU adher¬ 
ence to the old ritual keeps them separate from the 
i established church. They have a great number of 
convents and nunneries 


STATA MATKR, a female divinity worshipped 
by the ancient Romans. Her image stood in the ■ 
forum, where fires were lighted every night. She l 
has sometimes been regarded as identical with Vkb- j 
ta (which sec). 

STATIONS, the technical designation for the • 
half-fasts among the early Christians, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from the proper Jejunia. The Thursday 
And Friday of every week, hut more especially the lat¬ 
ter, were consecrated to the remembrance of the suf¬ 
ferings of Christ, and of the circumstances prepara¬ 
tory to hia death. On these days were held meet¬ 
ings for prayer and fasts till three o'clock in tho 
afternoon; lienee they were called die* ultilitmum, or 
station days. At an after period the word stations 
came to lm applied to the churches, chapels, ceme¬ 
teries, or other places where the people assembled 
for woridiip. Gregory the Great diserimiiiatcd the 
different times, occasions, and places of public wor¬ 
ship, and framed a service for each. This is the 
chief cause of the vast multiplication of liturgical 
formulas in the. Romish church. 

STATOR, a Roman surname of JuPITEK (which 
see). 

STKRCORANISTS (from Lat. derm*, ordure), a 
term of reproach applied to certain divines in the 
ninth century, in consequence of disputes connected 
with Transubstantiatimi. Case basins asserted that 
“bread ami wine in the sacrament are nut under 
the same laws with our other food, as they pass 
into our flesh and substance without any evacu¬ 
ation." Bertram, on the other hand, affirmed that 
" the bread and wine are under the same laws with 
all other food.” Thu latter, accordingly, and all 
who held his opinion, were termed SUrrcornnid*, 
and a keen controversy arose on the subject. 

isTERCU 1.1 IIS, a surname applied to Suturtitu, 
as having taught tho Romans the use of manure in 
agricultural operations. 

STHE NIL'S (from Gr. nthenio*, powerful), a sur¬ 
name of Zeus (which sec). 

STIIKXO, one of the Gokoons (which see). 

STIGMATA, the marks of the five principal j 
wounds of Christ alleged by Romish writers to have i 
Im-cii miraculously impressed first on the body of St. j 
Francis, and afterwards ou the body of St. Catherine, i 
ami also of St. Veronica. I 

STOICS, one of the principal schools of philoso- ! 
phy among the ancient Greeks. It was founded by ! 
Zeno, B. 362, and derived its name from the porch ; 
or doa in which he delivered his lectures. Stoicism 
held a middle place between the system of Plato and : 
that of Epicurus. According to this system, the j 
basis (jf existing things is that primary matter which j 
neither increases nor diminishes itself. Matter was : 1 
held to be in itself passive and without qualities, but 
operated upon by God in the form of fire or tctlier, 
as the foundation of all vital activity. The active 
world-producing fire waa thus identical with the de¬ 
ity, and possessed of consciousness as well os the : 
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power of foreseeing or predestinating the future. 
Individual souls were reckoned as like the soul of 
the world, of the nature of (ire, and therefore perish¬ 
able. Everything was regarded hy the StoicB as 
subject to Kate. 

The Stoical philosophy, however, was rather ethi¬ 
cal than metaphysical, having a close and intimate 
hearing upon life and morals. Virtue was considered 
as consisting in a life conformable to nature, not only 
to our own nature or reason, hut to the laws of ex¬ 
ternal nature and to God, who is the reason or logos 
of the universe. These two conformities indeed 
were regarded ns identical, for the soul of the wise 
man reflects the image of the Divine wisdom. The 
wise man of the Stoics was an imaginary, and not a 
real existence, being not only free from the weak¬ 
nesses, hut superior to the very wants of humanity, 
lie was a man, in fact, possessed of a mind hut not 
of a heart, capable of discerning and judging, hut not 
of feeling, whose mental faculties were entire, hut 
who had neither emotions nor passions. A being 
thus totally apathetic, and guided hy reason alone, 
they supposed to resemble the Deity, and to he des¬ 
tined to removal at. death to the celestial region of 
the gods, whore it will remain until absorbed into 
the Deity. 

STOLE, one, of the most ancient vestments used 
hy the clergy of the Christian church. It is a long 
and narrow scarf, with fringed extremities, crossing 
the breast to the girdle, and thence hanging down in 
front ns low as the knees. The deacon wore it over 
the left shoulder, and in the Latin church joined 
under the right arm, hut in the Greek church with 
its two extremities, one in front, and the other hang¬ 
ing down the hack. Bonietinios crosses were em¬ 
broidered on the stole, and at other times the word 
luti/ios, holy. Romish writers represent the stole as 
a symbol of the cord hy which ,leans was led to he 
crucified ; and they assert also that the priest uses 
it in the iiinss to indicate his power of binding and 
loosing, which he, professes to have received from 
Christ. 

STONE-WORSHIP. One of the earliest modes 
of commemorating any remarkable event was to 
erect a pillar of stone, or to set up heaps of stone. 
These, in course of time, came to be looked upon ns 
sacred, and oven to be worshipped. See Pit. LARS 
(Consecrated). That the Israelites were in dan¬ 
ger of falling into this sin is plain from the prohibi¬ 
tion contained in Ia'V, xxvi. 1—**Ye shall make you 
no idols nor graven image, neither rear you up a 
standing image, neither shall vc set up any image of 
stone in your laud, to bow down unto it; for I am 
the Lord your God.” Several commentators have 
explained this passage as referring to rocking-stones, 
such ns seem to have been worshipped hy the an¬ 
cient Druids, and which, from their very nature, 
were likely to attract the veneration of an ignorant 
people. The stone which Jacob anointed and set 
up at Bethel is the first instance on record of a con¬ 


secrated pillar, and Vossius alleges that, at an after 
period, it became an object of worship, and was con¬ 
veyed hy the Jews to Jerusalem, where it remained 
even after the city was destroyed by the Romans. 
According to Bocliart, tho Phoenicians worshipped 
Jacob’s pillar, but whether this was the case or not, 
we know, on the authority of Banchoniathon, that 
they had their own Baetyxia (which see), or anoint¬ 
ed stones, to which they paid divine honours. 
These, in all probability, were aoroliths, or meteoric 
stones, ns indeed appears to be indicated in the fart 
that Banchoniathoii traces their origin to Uranus, or 
the heavens. Eusebius goes bo far as to allege that 
these, sioiies were believed to have souls, and ac¬ 
cordingly they were consulted in cases of emergency 
ns being lit exponents of tho will of Deity. Hero- 
dian refers to a stone of this kind as being conse¬ 
crated to the sun under the. name of Hcliogabalus, 
and preserved in a temple sacred to him in Syria, 
“where," he siiyw, “there stands not any image 
made with hands, as among the Greeks and Romans, 
to represent the god, but there is a very large stone, 
round at the bottom, and terminating in a point of a 
conical form, and of a black colour, which they say 
fell down from Jupiter." Sacred stones have fre¬ 
quently been worshipped by heathen nations, and 
traces of the practice are even yet to be found iu 
various nations. 

STY LITES. See Pitxar Saints. 

STY M PH A LI A, a surname of Artemis (which 
si'e) among the ancient Greeks. 

STYX, the principal river in the infernal regions, 
round which it was represented by the pagan theo¬ 
logy of the ancient Greeks and Romans as flowing 
seven times. See 11 t:r.t.. 

SUA DA. an ancient Roman goddess, the personi¬ 
fication of persuasion. 

SUBDEACON, an inferior officer in the ancient 
Christian church. This order is first mentioned 
towards the middle of the third century, when Cy¬ 
prian speaks of them as existing in the church. 
Cornelius also, in speaking of the clergy then be¬ 
longing to the. church of Rome, reckons seven sub- 
deacons among them. The author of the Constitu¬ 
tions refers the'r origin to the time of the Apostles, 
and represents them as ordained with imposition ol 
hands and prayer. Basil, however, says of this and 
all the other inferior orders of clergy, that they were 
ordained without imposition of hands. And a canon 
of the fourth council of Carthage thus describes the 
form and manner of ordination;—“ When a subdea¬ 
con is ordained, seeing he has no imposition o i 
hands, let him receive an empty patin and an empty 
cup from the hands of the bishop, and an ewer and 
towel firm the archdeacon." The office of subdea- 
eons was to preparejthe^sacred vessels and utensils 
of the altUr, and deliver them to the deacon in the 
time of Divine service. They were also required to 
attend the doors of the church during the time ot 
the communion service, and to conduct the commu- 
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nicants to their proper places. Resides these duties, 
the subdeacons were employed by bishops in undent 
times to carry their letters and messages to foreign 
churches, A canon of the council of lumdieen for¬ 
bids the subdeaeon to wear an ora riant In the time 
of Divine service, or even to sit in piescncc of a 
deacon without his leave. Though anciently an in¬ 
ferior order, sultdeaeons are ranked by the council 
of Trent and the Homan Catechism in the list of 
holy or greater orders. The Roman Catechism thus 
deHerilies the office:—“His office, as tin* name im¬ 
plies, is to serve the deacon in the ministry of the 
altar: to him it belongs to prepare the altar linen, 
the sacred vessels, the bread and wine, necessary for 
the holy sacrifice, to minister water to the priest or 
bishop at the washing of the hands at mass, to read 
the epistle, a function which was fortnetly discharged 
liy the deacon, to assist at mass in the capacity of a 
witness, and see that the priest he not distill lied by 
any one during its eeleliration. The functions which 
appertain to tli* ministry of the sulideaeon may he 
learned from the solemn ceremonies used at his con¬ 
secration. In the fust place the bishop admonishes 
him, that by his indiiiatinn In* assumes the solemn 
obligation of perpetual eoutiiienee, and proclaims 
aloud that he alone is eligible to this office who is 
prepared freely to embrace this law. In the next 
place, when tin* solemn praver of the. litanies has 
been recited, the bishop enumerates ami explains 
the duties and functions of the siihdeaeon. This 
done, each of the candidates for ordination receives 
from the bishop a chalice and consecrated patena, 
and from the archdeacon cruets tilled with wine and 
water, and a bason and towel for washing and (Irving 
the hands, to remind him that he is to serve the dea¬ 
con. Those ci remonicH the bishop accompanies 
with this solemn admonition: 'Sec what sort of 
ministry is confided to you : 1 admonish you, there¬ 
fore, so to coinport yourselves as to bo plea’vig in 
the sight of God.' Additional prayers arc then in¬ 
cited ; ami when, finally, the bishop has dollied the 
subdeacon with the sacred vestments, on putting oil 
each of which he makes use of appropriate wools 
and ceremonies, he then hands him the hook of the 
Epistles, saying, ‘ Receive the bookSif the Epistle*, 
and have power to rear] them in the church of God, 
both for the living and the dead.’" 

SU HLAI\S Alt I AN'S. See Infrai.afsarian*. 

SUI1STRATI, the third order of penitents in the 
ancient Christian church, so called from the custom 
of prostrating themselves before the bishop, as soon 
as the sermon was ended, to receive his benediction 
with the imposition of hands. They stood in the 
nave of the church, behind the amlo, until prayer 
was made for them, after which they were*obliged 
to depart before the commuaionsservice. yitis class 
of penitents is mentioned by the council of Nice, 
though no particular place is assigned them. Hut 
TertuUlan, in speaking of the Roman discipline, says 
that penitents were brought into the church in sack¬ 


cloth and ashes, and prostrated in the. midst belore 
the widows and presbyters to implore their commis¬ 
eration. Some canons style this order the fmniirnte 
simply by way of distinction, as being the most 
noted of the four classes. They were also called 
Kmvleis or (tr.nitjlt(ia)lrjt, Hcil l'KNITKNTS. 

SUCCESSION (AfosTOUCAt.). See Arotmiu 
cai. St’t ctfsmoN. 

SIU'.C.OTH-BKNOTIT (licb. the booths of the 
daughters). smut! tents mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. .’10, 
in which the Hitbylmiisli women practised the iin 
pure and licentious rites of the goddess Mplitta. 

SUDKAS, the servile castu among the Hindus. 
It is heheved to have sprung from llraluna’s foot, 
the member of inferiority and degradation. Hence 
the S.idrus are considered as the lowest class of so¬ 
ciety, hound to perform for the other castes all man¬ 
ner of menial duties, either ns serfs or iiihiiiihI culti¬ 
vators ot the soil, domestic attendants, iirtiziuis nt 
every respect able description. 

SUFFRAGANS, a term applied in the ancient 
Christian church to denote the city bishops of any 
province under a metropolitan, because they met at. 
his command to give their siitVmge, counsel, or ad¬ 
vice, in a provincial synod. Thus the seventy bish¬ 
ops who were immediately subject to tin* bishop of 
Home ns their primafo or metropolitan, were called 
his sulVmgans, because they were freijtieutly called 
to bis synods. At the cnuimencemrnt of the Refor¬ 
mation in England under Henry Vlll.,an act was 
passed appointing suffragan bishops in a number of 
sees. 

SUFFRAGE, a lerin used in the Prayer Hook of 
(lie Uliurch of England to designate a short for in of 
peli'ion as in the i.itauy. 

SUFFRAGES, tin* versifies immediately alter 
the Greed in the morning and evening prayer ot lliti 
English J'layer Hook. 

SUFIS, a class of mystic, philosophers in Persia 
The Hume i- supposed to be derived from an Arabic, 
word signifying “pure,” or *'clear," or it may be 
ft mu xotjf wool, in allusion to the coarse woollen 
garments usually worn by the Sufi teachers. The 
term Sufuan appi ar*> to lie a general designation for 
the mystical asceticism of 1 lie Mohammedan faith. 
The Sutis can scarcely lie said to constitute a separate 
sect, Imt the term includes Moslem mystics of every 
shade. The chief seat of Sufism for several centu¬ 
ries has been Persia; and indeed during the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the descendant of 
a Siiti occupied the throne of that^ country. 

The leading idea of the Suti system is that, the In¬ 
finite is expressed in the finite, the Deity in humani¬ 
ty, so 4 hut every man is an incarnation of Deity, or 
at. least a particle of the Divine essence. This gen¬ 
eric idea pervades the whole writings of the Bufis, 
which, both in prone and verse, form a very large 
portion of the literature of Persia. Hence a Sufi 
regards every man as, to a certain extent, a repre¬ 
sentative of the Deity. Sometimes this doctrine is 
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perverted so as to confound all moral distinctions; 
good and evil, virtue and vice being both regarded 
; as of Divine origin. But in most cases the doctrine 
| is turned to very different account. The Sufi, look¬ 
ing upon himself as an emanation from God, main¬ 
tains both the possibility and the duty of becoming 
reuuited to the Divine essence. This he hopes to 
accomplish by abstracting his mind from all worldly 
objects, and devoting himself to Divine contempla¬ 
tion. Accordingly the Sutis neglect and despise all 
outward worship as useless and unnecessary. The 
Musnavi, their principal book, expatiates largely upon 
the love of God, the dignity of virtue, and the high 
and holy enjoyments arising from an union with 
God. The Sufi makes it his highest aim to attain 
self-annihilation, by losing his humanity in Deity. 
Angelus Silesius indeed, an old Suti poet, bids men 
lose in utter nihilism all sense of any existence sep¬ 
arate from the Divine substance, the Absolute. 

The rigid Moslems, ami especially the Persian 
inollalis, entertain the most iutense dislike to the 
Butis, principally on account of their disregard of 
the outward forms of worship. And yet it can¬ 
not be denied that, notwithstanding tho peculiar¬ 
ities of their creed, the great mass of the Butis are 
sincere Mohammedans, and have a high veneration 
for the Koran. Thu principles of Sufism are un¬ 
doubtedly on the increase in Persia, and may be 
said indeed almost to pervade the national mind. 
In these circumstances it is impossible to calculate 
the number of those who adhere to the doctrines of 
these philosophical mystics. They are to be found 
iu every part of the empire, have their acknowledged 
bend at Shiraz, and their chief men in all the princi¬ 
pal cities. 

SUMMANUS (from Lat. summits, the highest), 
an ancient Unman deity, said by Varro to have been 
of Sabine origin, fie was regarded as of the same, 
or even higher rank than Jupiter himself. He has 
been considered by some to have been a deity of the 
lower world; at all events he appears to have been 
the Jupiter of night, and as such had a temple near 
the Circus Maximus at Koine. 

SUMMISTS, a name given to those scholastic 
divines of the Middle Ages who propounded their 
dogmas iu systematic works called Summcs Theolo- 
gite, or Sums of Theology. The most able and im¬ 
portant work of the kind was published by Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century. 

SUMMUS SACEKDOS (Lat. chief priest), a title 
given in the ancient Christian church to all bishops 
or pastors in charge of a flock. Clemens Rom an us 
uses the title in this extended application. Jerome 
also adopts it as in common use, and, speak'ng of 
himself, he says, " In the opinion of all men I was 
mought worthy of the high-priesthood.” Romish 
writers apply the title exclusively to the Pope of 
Rome. 

SUNDAY. See Lord’s Dat. 

SUN-WORSHIP. Both sacred and profane his¬ 


tory unite in teaching us that the worship of the bright 
orb of day was one of the earliest forms of idolatry 
Even so early as the time of Job, who is generally 
considered to have lived at, if not before, the days o. 
Abraham, this kind of worship seems to have been 
practised. Thus we And the patriarch Job declaring 
in xxxi. 26 and 27—“If I beheld the sun when it 
shined, or the moon walking in brightness; and my 
heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath 
kissed my hand.” The Egyptians regarded the suit 
as their guardian deity, but no ancient nation was 
more addicted to solar worship than the Persians, 
who had no images in their temples, the sun being 
worshipped as the primary, and lire as the secondary 
symbol of the Supreme Being. The Phoenicians 
adored the sun under the name of Baal, the Ammon¬ 
ites under that of Moloch, and tlm Moabites under 
that of Chemosh. The suu is said by Sir J. G 
Wilkinson to have,been both a physical and a meta 
physical deity, that is, lie was both the real sun, th 
ruler of the firmament, and the ideal ruler of the 
universe as king of the gods. Hence Osiris, the 
sun, or the fountain of material light and heat, was 
viewed as an emanation of Cneph, or Amman , the 
source of metaphysical light and empyrean Are. 
The early religion of the Hindus was essentially the 
worship of the solar orb. Accordingly the Gdyatri, 
or holiest verse of the Vedas, is addressed to the 
sun-god. The practice of this kind of idolatry wa* 
probably derived from the earlier home of tho Hin 
dus in Northern Asia, where the Scythians and Mas. 
sagetss are known to have offered horses to the sun 
Hence the existence in the Vaidic period of the As 
vwmedha, or horse-sacrifice, which was observed ■ 
Hindostan with great solemnity. In the religion 
of the North American Indians, also, the sun, as th 
dispenser of all radiance and fertility, waa looke. 
upon as possessing the highest pitch of excellence 
and occupying the chief place among the good di 
vinities; while to be translated to the sun or his at¬ 
tendant stars was deemed the summit of felicity. 
Among the ancient Egyptians, who, as we have aJ 
ready mentioned, were probably the earliest sun- 
worshippen, Ra or Phra, the sun-god, the centre ot 
whose worship' was at On, the Heliopolis of the 
Greeks, is regarded by Lepsius as having occupied 
the foremost place in the Egyptian pantheon. Jo¬ 
seph is said, in the* narrative of Moses, to have mar¬ 
ried Asenath,the daughter of Potipherali, priest of On, 
and it is an interesting fact that Potipherali, “he who 
belongs to the sun,” is a name which is very com¬ 
mon on the Egyptian monuments. Chevalier Bun¬ 
sen tells ns that Raineses the Great sacrificed to Ra, 
the son-go^ as to “ the lord of the two worlds, whe 
is enthroned on the sun's disk, who moves his egg, 
who appears in the sbyap of heaven.” Dr. Hinches 
has also pointed out that the names of the earlier 
Egyptian kings consisted in almost every instance 
of the name of the sun, and a simple or compound 
epithet or qualification. The great gods of Upper 
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tested with the sun-god; and Omris of Abydos it 
supposed to have boon gradually identified with Jb, 
the ana-god of Betiopolia. In tome localitiea indeed 
the woreltip of Odria wet distinctly solar. " For¬ 
tunes of Otiris," says the late lamented Mr. Hard- 
wick, " have been intertroven or identified with 
thoee of the great orb of day. Hie votaries hare an 
eye exclutively to periodic motion* of the eun and 
the vicLuitades of the eeasotw; not so much in re¬ 
ference to the increase or the decrease of his lumi¬ 
nous fancliona, as to seeming changes in his fructify, 
ing, fertiliaing power. In winter he appears to the 
imagination of the wonhipper aa languishing and 
dying; and all nature, ceasing to put forth her buds 
and blossom*, ia believed to suffer with him: while 
at other seasons of the year the majesty of this great 
king of heaven is reasserted in the vivifying of crea¬ 
tion and the gladdening of the human heart. Thera 
is an annual resurrection of all nature; for the sun- 
god is himself returning from the under-wot id,—the 
region of the deld. Or if we study the same repre¬ 
sentation in its‘more telluric aspect, wliat is there 
depicted as a mourning for Osiris is no longer em¬ 
blematic merely of prostration in the tun god; it 
imports more frequently the loss of vital forces in 
the vegetable kingdom, as the consequence of the 
solstitial heat. The earth herself becomes the prin¬ 
cipal sufferer; and the cause of all her passionate 
and despairing lamentations is the influence that 
dries up the fountains of her own vitality.” 

This ancient Osirian myth, as bearing upon ann- 
worship, was not confined to Egypt, but is found in 
almost ell countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
sea. In Phoenicia, the worship of Osiris had its 
counterpart m the mysteries of Adonic and the an¬ 
nual "weeping for Tammns” referred to in Eaek. 
rid. 14,—"Then he brought me to the door of the 
gate Of the Lord's house which was toward the 
north; aafi, behold, then sat women weepiog’for 
Tamttux.” The mot direct system of suy-womhip 
hi undoubtedly that of the ancient Persians, which 
is still continued to a certain extent by the modern 
Parseee. Mithras was the sun-god of the Medo- 
Penian system, and almost the same things that 
E o r oaster taught concerning Mithras*ss the genius 
of the sun, Mani, toe founder of the Manicbeans, 
afterward* t mattered to Ms Christ, who was no 
other ths* the purs soul aanffing forth its infinenot 
fan the son and the moon. It is evident from va¬ 
rious passages of the Oid Testament scriptures that 
SM-WWahip had, at dRGttont periods of rim history 
of te isnateas, beoeaso pravahmt nmong that 

HUM MOtt* lUO| JHoL 

lest the* Bfi op tMne oy*f rato 

tettito riMh 0m oB the holt ofteetetooiwalde«t 
them, nut jm*o thorn, which 
divided 9*0 fill tetifln* 
apr%Wi%lrtte. M And in metim pbws, 
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Dent. xvii. S, those an condemned to death who 
worahipped strange gods, rite ana, or the moon. 
And at a much later period, Bseklel saw in a vision 
(viii. 16) five-and-twenty men of Judah in ton tem¬ 
ple of the Lord, who turned their books on the sum* 
tuaiy, and their faces towards the east, worshipping 
the sun at his rising. Ben Pa senna. 

8UNYABADIS, a sect of Hindn mAririr, or ra¬ 
ther m Miter, who held that all notions of Ood and 
man are fallacies, and that nothing exists. What¬ 
ever we look upon ie regarded at vacuity. TMm 
and Atheicm, Maya and JOrahm, all la (Use, nil is 
error < 

SUOVETAURILIA, peculiar sacrifices among 
tiie ancient Romans, so named because they con¬ 
sisted of a pig, a sheep, and an ox. These wen of¬ 
fered at the general lustration of the Homan people, 
which took place every five year*. The Suovetsu- 
rilis indeed formed a part of eveiy lustration, ami 
the victims won cgmed round the thing to be pari- 
fied, whether it was a city, a people, or a piece of 
laud. .The same sacrifices existed among the aa* 
cicntA} reeks under the name of Trittya. A repre¬ 
sent ion of the celebration of them sacrifices is 
foun on the 'triumphal Arch of Constantine at 
Hrftie. 

Supererogation (Wo«s on), works done 

by any one beyond what God require*. Protestants 
believe such works to be impossible. But Roman¬ 
ists maintain the existence of such works; and as¬ 
sert that a person may not only have In reserve a 
store of merit so aa to have enough for himself, but 
also to spare for others; and this superabundant merit, 
collected from all quarters and in every age, the 
Church of Rome professes to have hid up as in n 
treasury from which to dispense to those who have 
little or none. The Eastern or Greek church rejects 
this doctrine of the Latin clraroh, as unauthorised 
either by Scripture or tradition. 

SUPERINTENDENT, an eedariaetleal superior 
in several reformed churches where episcopacy h 
not admitted. This officer is found in the Lutheran 
churches in Germany, and among the reformed in 
some other countries. He is the chief pastor, and 
has the direction of aii the other pastors within his 
district. His power, however, is considerably non 
limited than that of diocesan bishops in Episcopalian 
churches. Soon after the Reformation in Seotland, 
and before the Presbyterian system was folly organ¬ 
ised, It waa daemod necessary, aa a temporary expe¬ 
dient, to appoint Superintendents, whoes doty It waa 
to taka ths spiritual oversight of * large district of 
country, pre a ching In vacant perishes, planting 
churches, and Inspecting the ministers and madam 
wkhin their bonds. Among rim W ss ft yna RMo 
rites tito minister having charge of n circuit k <wtted 
a Superintendent. 

SUPERNATURALISTS, a name given to thane 
divines in Germany, at tba and of the hat gad Aa 
beginning of the present cent ary, whomninfnlnil, to 
41 
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opposition to the Rationalists (which mo), the 
necessity of i Divine revelation, the inepinition end 
authority of tiie Bible, end the fundamental doc¬ 
trine* of orthodox Protestantism. 

SUPPER (Loud’s). See Loro's Suffer. 

SUPPL1CAT10, * solemn thanksgiving or sap- 
plication to the goda among the ancieut Homans, on 
which occasion the temples were thrown open, and 
the statues of the gods carried on couches through 
t e public streets, that they might receive the pray- 
c s of the people. A tuppKcatio was appointed by 
t e senate when a victory liad been gained, or in 
t nes of public danger and distress. 
JjSUPRALAPSAlilANS, a term used to denote 
those Calvinists who hold tliat God, without any re¬ 
gard to the good or evil works of men, and antece¬ 
dently even to the Pali, resolved, by an eternal de¬ 
cree, absolute and unconditioned, to save some and 
reject others. In this view of the Divine decrees, 
God predestinates his people to eternal happiness 
merely as creatures, and not as fallen creatures, that 
is absolutely and irrespectively of clutracter. Calvin 
and Boxa were Suprelapsarian in respect to tire ab¬ 
soluteness of tlie Divine decree, but the term itself 
does not appear to liave come into use until the 
synod of Dort, in the seventeenth century, when the 
Gomariiti were called by this name, in opposition 
to the Remonstrants, or Armmant, who were styled 
SUBLAFBABtANB (which see). 

SUPREMACY (Pajpal). See Papacy. 

SURCINGLE, tlie belt by which the cassock is 
fastened round tlie waist in the ecclesiastical dress of 
an English officiating clergyman. 

SURPLICE. Sec Alb. 

SURROGATE, a substitute or person appointed 
in the room of another. Thus, to save the expense 
and trouble of travelling to tlie seat of episcopal jur¬ 
isdiction, the bishop of an English diocese appoints 
clergymen in the several towns within liis district 
as surrogates, having tlie power of granting licenses 
for marriage, probates of wills, Ac. 

SUESUM CORDA, “ Lift up your hearts,” words 
used in the ancient Christian church in announcing 
prayer In the public congregation. On hearing this 
solemn invitation, the people were wont to respond, 
41 We lift them up unto the Lord." Cyprian calls It 
the preface intended to prepare the minds of the 
brethren to pmy with a heavenly temper. Augus¬ 
tine mentions it upwards of ten times in Ins writings. 
Chrysostom also frequently usee it in his homilies. 
In the English church it continued unchanged until 
the seventeenth cantary. 

BURTUR, the prince of the evil genii among the 
ancient Goths. 

BURYA, a Hindu god, the lord of the shn, who 
is represented in a resplendent ear, drawn either by 
•even hones, or by one hone with seven heads. 

SUSPENSION, a punishment indicted upon cle¬ 
rical delinquents. It may apply either to die salary 
of the minister or to his office. Both methods of 


punishment were practised by the ancient Christian 
church. Cyprian mentions some cases in which tlie 
•alary was stopped, while the individuals were al¬ 
lowed to continue in the discharge of their office. 
Decrees to this effect were passed by die councils of 
Nice, Ephesus, and Agda. The extent of the sus¬ 
pension varied according to circumstances. At one 
time the offender was suspended from tiie active 
discharge of the duliea of liis office, though still 
retaining liis clerical rank. At another ho was 
forbidden to perform some of the duties of his 
office, whilst he continued in the discharge ot 
others; and at another still, he mi debarred the 
performance of all ministerial ditties for a definite 
period of time. Suspension from office was inflicted 
for such clerical delinquencies as would bring sus¬ 
pension from the eucharist or the lesser excommuni¬ 
cation upon laymen. 

SUTHREH SHAIIIS, a division of tlie SMt in 
Hindustan. Their priests may be known by partic¬ 
ular marks. Thus they make a perpendicular black 
streak down the forehead, and carr/two small black 
sticks, each about half a-yard in length, with which 
they make a noise when they solicit alms. They 
lead a wandering life, begging and singing songs in 
the Punjabi and other dialects, mostly of a moral 
and mystical tendency. They are held in great con¬ 
tempt, and are not unfrequently of a disreputable 
cliaracter. They look up to Tegli Bakader, the 
father of Guru Govind, as their founder. 

SUTTEE, the name given in Hindustan to a wo 
man who voluntarily sacrifices herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband. The term is also used to de¬ 
note the horrid rite itself, which, though not com- 
manded by the Shastras or sacred books of the Hin¬ 
dus, is certainly approved and encouraged. In tlie 
performance of Suttee, force is expressly forbidden, 
the sacrifice must be perfectly voluntary in all its 
stages. Coercion could not be employed without 
dishonour to the Brahmins and the friends of the 
widow, while tlie virtue of the sacrifice would be lost. 
The utmost extent to which the Shastras go in sanc¬ 
tioning the practice is to pronounce it “ proper for a 
woman to cast herself upon the funeral pile of her 
husband;" but while it is not expressly commanded, 
glory and blessedness in a future state are promised 
to those who observe it. Thus one of the Jharmat 
declares, 44 The woman who mount* the funeral pile 
of her deceased husband equals herself to Anmd- 
hoti, the wife of Vashista, and enjoys bliss in hsa- 
ten srith her husband. 81 m dwells with him in haa- 
v*n for thirty-five millions of years, which is equal 
to the number of hairs upon the human body, and 
by her own power taking her hatband op, in the 
seme pranaer as a snake-catcher would take a snake 
out of its hole, remains frith him in diversion. She 
who thus goes with Ur husband to the other world 
purifies three generations, that is, the generations of 
her mother’s side, father's ride, and husband 1 * rid*; 
and so aha being reckoned the purest aad the base 
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b feme among women, becomes too dear to her band on the nuptial day; this ahe silently pressed to 
husband, and continues to delight him during four* her lips, then separately embracing suit of her 
teen Imdrat, and although her husband be guilty of female relations, and bestowing * ferewell look upon 
staying a Brahmin or friend, or be ungrateful of past tho rest, she unbound her hair, which flowed in thick 
deeds, yet is his wife capable of purifying him from and shining ringlets almost to her feet, gave her 
all these sins.” right hand to the principal Brahmin, who led her 

Those who decline to become Suttees are com. with ceremony three times round the pile, and then 
manded to cut off their hair, east off their ornaments, stopped with tier face towards It, upon the aide white 
to observe inviolable chastity, and to labour in the she was to ascend. Having mounted two or three 
service of their ehiidreu. The extent to which this steps, the beautiful woman stood still, and pressing 
cruel practice was once carried appears from the her Itands upon the cold feet of her lifeless husband, 
fact, that in ten years, from 1815 to 1825, no fewer she raised them to her forehead, in token of oheerful 
than 5,997 widows were thus immolated. For a submission: ahe then ascended, and crept within the 
long time the Suttee was tolerated by the Britiah little arbour, seating herself at the head of her lord, 
government, but it was abolished in tho Bengal her right hand resting upon liia head. The torch 
presidency in 1829, and in the other presidencies the was placed in my hand, and overwhelmed with corn- 
following year. The practice, however, stiii con- mingled emotions 1 bred the pile. Sinoke and flame 
tinned in many of the native states, and, though in an instant enveloped the scene, and amid the 
rare, is understood even yet to be secretly observed deafening shouts of tho multitude I sank senseless 
in some remote districts of the country where Brit- upon the earth. 1 was quickly restored to sense, but 
ish authority and influence are unknown. already the devouring element had reduced the ftra- 

The rite of Suttee is thus described by a na- eral pile to a heap of oliarred and smouldering timber, 
tive Hindu, who hud himself witnessed and even The assembled Brahmins strewed the aahee around, 
taken part in it:—“ Fearing intervention from the and with a trembling hand I assisted my father to 
British authorities it was decided that this solemn gather tho blackened bones of my beloved uncle and 
rite, contrary to the ueual practice, should be per- aunt, when having placed them in an earthen vesael 
formed at a distance from the river side; the margin we carried them to the Ganges, and with prayer and 
of the consecrated tank was selected for the purpose, reverence committed them to the sacred atream.” 
After ceremonies of purification had been performed 8V1ANTOV1T (Slav., holy warrior), the most 
upon the spot, strong stakes of bamboo were driven celebrated deity of the ancient Baltic Slavonians, 
into the ground, enclosing an oblong space about whose temple and idol were at Arkons, the capital 
■even feet in length, and six in breadth, the stakes of the island Rugen. Tin's last stronghold of Sla- 
being about eight feet in height: within this enclosure vonic idolatry was taken and destroyed in A. n. 
the pile was built of straw, and boughs, and logs of 1168 by Waldemar I., king of Denmark. A minute 
wood: upon the top a small arbour was constructed description of this deity and his worship has been 
of wreathed bamboos, and tliis was hung with flowers already given in the article Slavonians (Kkuqion 
within and without. About an hour after the sun of tub Ancient). 
had risen, prayers and ablutions having been care- SWEARING. See Oaths. 

fully and devoutly performed by all, more especially SWEDEN (Church of). Christianity waa first 

by die Brahmins and Lall Radha, who w/ts also introduced into Sweden in a. d. 830 by Anschar, a 
ttherwiae purified and fitted for the sacrifice, the monk of Corbcy, in Westphalia. According to the 
lorpae of the deceased husband was brought from the Swedish historians, however, many of the people had 
! house, attended by the administering Brahmins, and embraced the gospel at a (till earlier period, and in 
surrounded by the silent and weeping friends and re- a. ». 813 a church was erected at Linkopping 
lotions of the family. Immediate! v following the through the successful labours of Herbert, a Saxon 
corpse came 1*11 Radha, enveloped in a scarlet veil ecclesiastic. Be this as it may, Anschar waa the first 
which completely hid her beautiful person from view, apoetle of tlw Swedes, and though his earliest visit 
When the body wea placed upon the (die, the feet waa Iimitsd to six months, the report which he car- 
being towards tbs west, the Brahmins took the veil ried home to Germany was so flattering that he was 
from LaB Rsdha, and, for the first time, the glaring appointed archbishop of Hambuig, and papal legate, 
multitude were snffisred to gaxe upon that lovely Due with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all the Scan- 
and form; but the holy woman waa too deeply en- dinsvian kingdoms as soon as they should be con* 
gaged in solemn prayer end convene with Brahms verted {o Christianity. But of all the northern nw 
! to be of their presence, or of the murmur of tions the Swedes Were the longest in renouncing 

which ran through the cro#d.. Then heathefi practices, and accordingly, in many eases, 
turning with a steady look and solemn demeanour to the worship of Odin and Thor waa combined with 
bar relations, she took from W^ersoo, ooe by one, that of Christ. Thus Anscitsr’s mission waa only 
d hw ornaments, and distributed than as tokens of partially successful, and though it waa renewal after 
her love. One jewel only she retained, &t taU, or an interval of twenty yean by Ardgsr, a hermit of 
aandat phoad rmmd her neck by her deceased has- much sanctity, it msde,so little progress that he sooe 
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resigned his missionary office and left the country. 
Anschar having received the see of Bremen added 
to that of Hamburg, set out a second time on a 
Scandinavian mission. But on his arrival in Sweden 
he found new obstacles to his success. The priests 
of Odin used ail their influence to defeat his benovo- 
lent exertions. But the sealous monk was resolved 
to persevere amid all discouragement, and having 
already succeeded in gaining over Eric, king of 
Denmark, he hoped to lie equally successful with 
Olaf, king of Sweden. Nor was he disappointed. 
Olaf mentioned the subject to his chiefs, and mostly 
through royal influence a proclamation was mado 
that churches might be built, and that whoever 
pleased was at liborty to profess the Christian faith. 

The labours of Anschar were followed up by Ids 
immediate successor Humbert, who founded several 
churches in Sweden, but gained few converts, and 
the work not being prosecuted by several of the suc¬ 
cessors of Rambert, in the course of time Christianity 
was nearly extinct in Sweden. Attempts, however, 
wore afterwards made to reclaim the country to the 
Christian faith. Zealous missionaries wore despatch¬ 
ed thither, and if their progress was slow it was 
steady. Thoir efforts wore much aided by Anglo- 
Saxon ecclesiastics, who succeeded in converting the 
Swedish king Eric Arsael. In his vehement zeal 
this monarch laid violent hands upon the Pagan tem¬ 
ple at Upsal, and in consequence ho was murdered 
by the infuriated populace. At length, in A. D. 
1026, Sweden, after a century ami a half from the 
first introduction of Christianity into the country, 
became a Christian state. Yet such wns the tena¬ 
city with which Paganism maintained its hold of the 
Swedes, that idolatry lingured there down to the 
twelfth or even the thirteenth century. 

The Reformation commenced in Sweden under 
Qustavus I. iu 1524 was as much a political as a 
religious movement. That monarch secretly encour¬ 
aged the preaching of Lutheran doctrines, with the 
ultimate design, when he had formed a party of suf- 
fleient strength, to seize the revenues of the domi¬ 
nant church and abolish her worship. To cany out 
his plana he sent for a number of missionaries from 
Germany to diffuse among the people the reformed 
doctrines, and being secretly encouraged by royal 
influence their success was prodigious. One of the 
most popular and able missionaries of the reforma¬ 
tion was Olaf Petri. This zealous cliampion of tlie 
Lutheran cause published a translation of the New 
Testament in the Swedish language, with the view 
of enlightening the people in the knowledge of 
Divine truth. The bishops, imagining that the king 
wae favourable to the established church, called upon 
nim to suppress the new version of the Scriptures, to 
silence its advocates, and even to punish them as 
heretic*. Qustavus, however, to the surprise of the 
Romish clergy, treated their proposal with indiffer- , 
•««*, and consented that a public disputation should 
be held at Upsal between the Romish and Protes¬ 


tant parties. This controversy tended to open the 
eyes of multitudes to the errors of the established 
creed. The new missionaries were now welcomed 
into the house* of people of all classes. The olgect 
of the king was gained, and he commenced the work 
of spoliation, seizing on the revenues of the church 
for the uses of the state. The clergy were indignant, 
aud denounced the sovereign as a heretic and a 
usurper, swearing to uphold the rights of the church 
and the cause of religion. But Gustavos was not to 
be deterred from the accomplishment of his settled 
purpose. Ho seized at once two-thirds of the whole ' 
ecclesiastical revenues, and issued a permission to 
the clergy to many and mix with the world. The 
ancient faith was now overthrown. .The king de¬ 
clared himself a Lutheran, nominated Lutheran! to j 
the vacant secs, and placed Lutherans in the parish i 
churches. In the course of two years more, the j 
work of reformation was consummated. The Romish 
worship was solemnly and universally abolished, and 
tho Confession of Augsburg was received as the only 
rale of faith—the only faithful interpreter of Scrip 
ture. 

The Swedish reformation was thus throughout the 
act of the king and not of the people. Hence a | 
number of Romish rites were continued long after 
they had disappeared in other Protestant countries, 
Riid to this day the embroidered vestments of the 
clergy, the decoration of the churches, and the use 
of tlie oblat, or wafer, at the Lord’s Supper, are re¬ 
tained, as well M the name JTeug-Maesaa, or high , 
mass, as describing the principal service of the Sab¬ 
bath or other holy day. 

Partial though the Reformation was which Gus- 
tavus had introduced, it was soon destined to suffer 
interruption. John, who succeeded to the throne in 
1569, had married Catharine, daughter of Sigismund 
II., king of Poland, and therefore a Roman Catho¬ 
lic. Thia marriage had of course a most injurious 
influence upon the mind of the 8wedish monarch, 
lie soon began to display a decided leaning towards 
the old faith, and, in the fervour of his seal, he pre¬ 
pared a new liturgy, the object of which was suffi¬ 
ciently apparent from its title, which ran thus, 'Li¬ 
turgy of the Swedish church, conformable to the 
Catholic and Orthodox Church. 1 This ritual waa 
rejected by the groat mass of the clergy of both 
churches, and evep the papal sanction was refused. 
Still the king persevered in his attempts to bring 
the country back to the Romish church; and ip 
1582 lie to ht prevailed as to induce the Swedish 
church to revise its liturgy, and to declare all who 
were opposed to tbs revision guilty of schism. On 
the death of John, tlie Swedish exown fitfully:.. 
passed to <Sigismund, king of Poland, while duke 
Charles, brother of the hie and ancle of the new 
king, beqvne regent. Cbariea had long been an ac¬ 
tive supporter of tlw reformed cause, and one of tbs 
first acts of his regency was to induce the synod of 
Upsal, in 1598, to abolish Die liturgy prepared by 
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thelate king,and to depose those ecclesiastics who l*ad father'* death. Now tint the hero of the reformed 
defended that liturgy. Thie synod alio declared the cause had fallen, the Bomiih party naturally aup- 
coafessiou of the Church of Sweden to conaiat of the posed that the war in Germany would be Immediately 
Sacred Scriptures, the Apostles', Nieene, and Atha- brought to a dose, lu this, however, they were 
nasian Creeds, an 1 the Augsburg unaltered confes- disappointed, for it continued to rage with varied 
■ion of 1530. On hearing what had happened, Si- success down to the peace of Westphalia in 1648. 
gismund returned to Sweden, and in tlio Aral diet The result of this war was, that Sweden, from being 
which he oonvoked, he proposed the revocation of an obscure state, rose to be one of the first of the 
the decree passed by the synod of Upsal abolishing European kingdoms. From this time for a long 
hit late father's liturgy. lie insisted, also, that in period war became the favourite, and indeed the al- 
| every town there should be a Roman Catholic church, most sole employment of the Swedisii monarohs, so 
j and that ail the votariea of the ancient faitli should that the religions state of the country was wholly 
! enjoy oomplete toleration. IIU plans, however, for neglected, aud the church of Sweden sank into a de- 
: the restoration of popery were so violently opposed plorable condition of spiritual declension and decay, 
j by the Lutheran clergy and people, as well as by Towards the close, however, of the reign of Charles 
I the Regent Cliarles, that he left the country and re- XII., this slumber was partially broken by tlio rous* 

| turned in disgust to Roland. !ug pulpit discourses of Ulstadius. Earnestly did thil 

Charles had no sooner resumed his duties as re- devoted servant of Christ remonstrate against the vice* 
gent in the king’s absence than he began to evince of the clergy and tlte errors of their teaching. Such 
his determination to carry matters in favour of the faithfulness was not to he endured. Ulstadius was 
Lutherans witl^ a high hand. One of his first steps accused of sacrilege and other crimes, and sentenced 
was to depose from their dignities all who were fa- to imprisonment and penal labour for life. At 
vourabie to Romish principles. He convoked the length, on the accession of Ulrica Eleonora to tlio 
states at Sudcrkoping, and caused a decree to Lie throne in 1719, a general amnesty to all offenders 
passed in 1600 that the Confession of Augsburg was proclaimed, ami the good man was set at liberty, 
should be the only rule of faith observed in Bweden; after having been thirty years in prison. At his 
that all Romish priests should leave the country in own earnest request he was allowed to inliabit hi* 
six weeks; that Swedes who had embraced the reli- old prison room till the end of his day* in 1732. 
gion of Rome before the accession of Sigismund In the course of tlte religious awakening which 
might remain in tlte country, but they should be ex ■ had taken place under the faithful and scriptural 
eluded from all posts of honour or emolument, no preaching of Ulstadius, a violent spirit of hostility 
less than from the exercise of their worship; and was manifested on the part of the enemies of evan- 
that in future ali who should not conform to the geiical religion. To put an end to wiiat was called 
established creed should be banished for ever. In in ridicule Piclunn, an act was passed in 1713, and 
obedience to this decree, which has evpn in the pres- in still more stringent terms in 1726, prohibiting, 
ent day been applied to Protestant separatists, the under heavy penalties, all private religious meetings 
priests, the monks, the nuns, and three-fourtlis of or conventicles. Under this law, which is still con* 
the laity, repaired to Germany, Poland,, or Finland, sidcred to be in force, a great amount of persecution 
Both by force aud fraud Charles at length supplanted lias been perpetrated of late in Sweden. Within 
his nephew on tlw throne, and was himself elected the last ten years, indeed, by a rigorous application 
king of Sweden in 1604. His reign, however, was of the conventicle law, more than eleven hundred 
brief, and so signalised by foreign wars, that no persons have been subjected to fines and imprison 
further change was attempted in ecclesiastical affairs, merit. 

At the death of Charles IX., his son, Gustavos Various applications have from time to time been 
Adolphus, ascended the throne, tyring then only made to tlte government to relax the stringency of 
eighteen yean of age. This youth was recognised the laws on the subject of religious meetings. Thus 
sa a person of eminent abilities, commanding energy, a few yean ago a petition was presented to the king, 
and high milifaty talents—a combination of qualities signed by many friends of religion, praying that “our 
which seemed to point him out m well fitted to take Swedish fellow-citisens might,on theconditionsestab* 
his place at the Itead of reformed Europe, in order iished by lii* majesty for the sister kingdom (Nor- 
to arrest the vast projects of the house of Austria, way), be allowed to form free churches, and appoint 
which »ln»w» at nothing less than the restoration of their own ministers." Numerou/csses have of late 
papal supremacy over the whole of Christendom, occurred in which persons were severely fiued for 
! Germany was chosen as tlte seat of wer, aud, after a receiving the Lord's Supper privately or without 
; series of successful campaigns, the grftst ^Swedish the intervention of a parish priest, and being unable 
j hero fell on the field of Lateen, leaving bis subjects from poverty to pay the fine, they have been sab* 
to mourn the lose of one of the greatest Ibveroigns jetted to imprisonment on bread and water. Col* 
that over strayed the sceptre of the North. porteurs are ill-treated, pul in irons, and thrown into 

Gustavos 4do tp >"« was succeeded by Ids daugh- prison, no difference in this respect being made ba¬ 
ler foritthm, who was only six years of age at her tween Baptists and Lutherans. The effect of them 
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persecutions is thus stated by the Rev. Dr. Berg- 
mao in a letter written in 1866:—“Theae peraeeu- 
tiona against Christians begin to Jiave the aame 
effect* aa when, yeara ago, in Scotland, the brothera 
Haldane were persecuted. The viotima begin to 
anapeet the doctrinea of the Church, and go over 
especially to the Baptists. It is pretty generally 
known in our country that a huge number of persona 
in Stockholm are become Baptists, and perform Di¬ 
vine service secretly, according to the Baptist form 
of worship. But our Church will have to accuse 
herself for whatever may hqppen. She cannot even 
read ecclesiastical history so aa to become wise by 
its perusal. She is blind. It is a judgment upon 
her." 

It ia a melancholy fact tliat the Swedish clergy 
warmly support the repressive laws with the view 
of upholding the Established church. The political 
constitution, however, is favourable to religious li¬ 
berty, ns is evident from the following enactment, 
which is embodied in the form of government adopt¬ 
ed at the revolution in 1809:—“The king shall not 
force, or cause to be forced, the conscience of any 
one, but protect every one in the free exercise of his 
religion, as long as he does not hereby disturb tiie 
peace of society, or occasion publio scandal.” This 
clause was passed, notwithstanding the strenuous 
opposition of the House of Clergy, but for forty 
years it was suffered to remain in abeyance, and even 
now the judicial courts, as a pretext for sanctioning 
persecution, allege that the enactment of 1809 never 
having been practically put in force, they mnst fall 
back on the old laws. The feeling in favour of re¬ 
ligious liberty is rapidly gaining ground among all 
classes of the Swedish people. The subject was 
even discussed in the diet of 1853-4, but two of the 
houses having voted for a relaxation of the conven¬ 
ticle laws and two against it, the whole question fell 
to the ground. At the aame diet a law was unani¬ 
mously passed declaring any one liable to punish¬ 
ment who, not lieing a priest, should administer the 
sacraments, and all who should receive them at his 
hands. The subject of religious toleration was re¬ 
sumed in the diet of 1856, and a royal project of 
law was introduced, proposing on the one hand the 
abrogation of the punishment for apostaey, and on 
the other the auperaession of all the conveutide acts 
by a new law. After a protracted discussion, ex¬ 
tending to seven sessions, the entire question again 
fell to the ground, not more than two of the four 
houses haviug agreed on any one point. The op> 
ponenta of the liberal measures proposed by the king 
consisted of the House of Clergy and the House of 
Peasants. The subject was again discussed by the 
diet, and the reeult it that banishment for apostesy 
is still the law of Sweden, the proposal to do away 
with it having been lost by only two votes; and the 
conventicle act ie modified to a small extent, aa fol¬ 
lows:—"The committee propose further, that the 
oonventide act shall be repealed, and no members of 


the Swedish church forbidden to assemble for reli¬ 
gious exercises, provided that special permission be 
obtained for meetings daring church hours, and free 
access granted to the clergy, churchwardens, or po¬ 
lice authorities, and that the last-named may dissolve 
any meeting, should they perceive anything unlaw¬ 
ful or disorderly. But if any one, not a clergyman, 
nor entitled, according to the church law, to preadi in 
public, stand np in such meetings as a teacher, and 
his address be considered likely to produce diviaion 
in the church or contempt for the public service of 
religion, the church council shall be empowered to 
prohibit his doing so.” This new enactment has 
one advantage, that it relates exclusively to members 
of the Swedish church, and consequently does not 
interfere with the assemblies of Baptists or other 
separatists. 

The church of Sweden is Lutheran in its creed 
And Episcopal in its foim of government, having an 
archbishop and eleven bishops. Church and state 
are not only united but identified. The king is 
officially styled the Head of the Church, and its 
Supreme Bishop. The intimate connection between 
the church and the secular power is thus described 
by Ur. Lumsden in a Tract lately published:— 
“There are four liouees of parliament, to which, 
along with the king, the legislation of the country 
is intrusted. Tiiese four houses are—1, The house 
of nobles, or representatives of the noble families in 
the kingdom; 2, The house of burgesses, containing 
the representatives of the towns; 3, The house of 
peasants, consisting of the representatives of the 
peasant-proprietors, a class now peculiar to Sweden; 
aud 4, The house of cletgy, consisting of the pre- 
[ lates, and the representatives of the ministers of 
parishes. This last is the only representation which 
the Church enjoys, and yet it is the representation 
not of the Church, but only of ber ministers, as one 
of the estates of the realm. As such it has an equal 
share with the other houses in all civil and financial 
legislation, while each of them lias on equal voice 
with it in the government of the Church, so that 
the Church lies prostrate beneath civil and secular, 
rather tlurn clerical power. 

"The civil power has left scarcely any single 
comer of the spiritual or ecclesiastical domain ex 
empt from its authoritative interference. For in¬ 
stance, it has constituted the courts which have the 
ordinary administration of church affairs. In each 
diocese there is at least onecoiuutarMim, or bishop's 
court. In the two university seats, Dpsak and 
Lund, these consistories consist of the prelates and 
tbs theological professors. In other cases it consists 
of the bishop, the archdsaoon (as ha may be called), 
and the teachers of the gymnasium of the Episcopal 
town, all of whom may be, and often are, hymen, 
without %ny ordination* or e ccl es i a stic al character 
whatever. It determines and regulates the whole 
proceedings regarding the appointment of ministers 
to vacant charges. Whan rite right of appointment 
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h is the hand* of a private pat new, the people are nates, in order to quality themaalves for giving e vi¬ 
no* recognised as having any standing whatever, denoe during the succeeding twelve months, slionld 
Them is a numerous class of parishes in winch the on a particular day go to tin church and receive the 
people am admitted to a voice in the natter, and communion. Nothing except ignorance of Luther's 
yet in almost all even of these instances, they am so catechism, or some crane which nay incur civil 
restricted and limited in the exercise of this privi- punishment, is held as preventing a nan from access 
lege by martinet law on the one land, and the royal to the Lord's table. And so thorough is the iden- 
prarogative on the other, that it is practically worth- tity between church-membership and citizenship, 
less. Again, the same supreme power controls with that in order to a prisoner's obtaining his liberation, 
rigid laud the minister's duties in his parish. It even after the period of hh punishment lad expirad, 
lay* on him an immense amount of varied civil and it was neoeasary, until the Parliament at its reoent 
secular business. It furnishes him with a liturgy, session happily rescinded the law, that ha should 
and rigidly dictates the prayers wliich he is to offer appear before the congregation, make profession of 
to God in the name of the congregation. It counts his repentance, and be received again into the com 
him unfit not only to frame a single prayer in the munion of the Church." 

ordinary public worship of God, but even to select We further learn the following particulars tVom 
a suitable text from which he may preach to his Dt. Steane, in his recently published notes of u 
people. It binds him down, year by year, during tour iu Bwodon. “Each parish clergyman must 
the longest incumbency, to the unchanging series keep a correct register of every individual, young 
of passages which form the ‘gospel’ and 'epistle' and old, in his parish, record all the changes 
for the day, except on four Sabbaths of the year, by removals, deaths, Ac., and furnish an annual 
which are appointed by the king, under the name of return to the government. He is also expected 
prayer days, to be kept more iiolily than other Sab- to tee all his parishioners not less -frequently 
baths, although even then he is not intrusted with than once a-year, and a system of domiciliary ex- 
the cltoice of his texts, but has them ail prescribed emulation is maintained, which, wrought by pious 
for him by royal authority. The principles of the and sealous men, might bo productive of impor- 
Lutheran Church as to discipline are substantially taut results. The usual course is to divide the parish 
the same as those of our own. But these are com- into several districts, find a large room in each, and 
pletely overborne by civil statutes. Every child appoint a time for calling together the dwellers in 
must be baptised within eight days after it is born, that district. A summons is left at every house, 
altogether without reference to the moral or religious and alt may be compelled to come. When as* 
character of the parents. If the parents should re- sembled, the cleric reads the names, marking such 
fuse to allow the child to be baptized, an action may as are absent, and the clergyman invites group after 
be raised against them before the civil court. Cases group to his table, where each is required to read, 
have recently occurred, in which such actions have and all are examined as to their knowledge of Luther’s 
been raised against parents who profess ‘Baptist* Catechism, The exercises frequently extend during 
opinions; orders have been given to the police to several hours, and they arc closed by an address 
bring the child by force to receive the ordinance; and benediction.’* 

and the parents liare, in addition to this violation of The tone both of piety and morality in Sweden it 
their natural rights, been subjected to the<cxpenses deplorably low. The Sabbath it openly desecrated 
of the legal process. About the age of /ourteen or both by clergy and laity; and profane swearing 
fifteen the children are sent to the minister to be prevails to a most lamentable extent, even amongst 
instructed in religion, previous to their being ad- professing Christians. Of late, however, a revival 
mitted to the communion. On being satisfied with of religion has taken place in various parts of the 
their knowledge of religion, the minister ‘ confirms' country. In the northern parishes, indeed, there 
them in presence of the congregation. After being lias always prevailed a greater regard for true epiri- 
confinned they are required by statute to go to the tual religion than in the south. Hence their dis- 
Lord’t Sapper once s-yeur, wluiever be their moral satisfaction with the present liturgy and their use 
character or religious belief, if they would enjoy (he of the old ritual in private worship. “ As the 
rights of Swedish citizenship, be admissible as wit- spirit of religious earnestness increased,” says Mr. 
now os in a court of justice, be allowed to marry, or Lumsden, “ this dissatisfaction became still more 
be privileged to enter on any secular employment, intense end decided. They applied for permission 
A case occurred not long ago, which affords an to have the old books used in the churches of their 
emphatic illustration of thb perversion of the solemn parishes. This was refused. They then solicited 
ordinance Into a mere secular test. A pplieeman that they might be allowed to have, as pastors in 
was pre d noe d as a witness before a court of law. separate congregations, regularly ordained ministers 
Be wae questioned when hf hall last eomauinieated; of the church, who, sympathising in their viewa, 
and on its being ascertained that he bed not dime so would celebrate public worship according to the ok) 
within the previous twelve months, he waa rejected, books—promising themselves to maintain them, in 
tls captain hereupon ordered that all his aubordi- addition to paying dl ‘he duet as formerly to tlis 
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parish priest. This also was refused. They then 
withdrew altogether from the worship of the parish 
churches, met in separate assemblies amongst them- 
■elm, and chose the more intelligent and godly of 
their number to conduct their worship and expound 
the Scriptures. They desired still to romaiti in the 
communion of the National Church, but the parish 
clergymen, with a vigour in the exercise of discipline 
which profanity and immorality did not encounter, 
refused them access to the Lord’s Table, unless on 
tlm condition of their discontinuing these religious 
meetings. After much anguish, and with great re¬ 
luctance, they at last resolved, that the men whom 
they had chosen as their lenders should become 
their pastors, and dispenso the sacraments. By 
some solemn service, they called these men to this 
office, and declared their separation from the Estab¬ 
lishment. 

“This movement lias been very extensive—embrac¬ 
ing many thousands, and, in Borne cases, entire par¬ 
ishes. The separatists being rather too numerous 
to be banished, have been subjected to every other 
severity which intolerant statutes could be construed 
to sanction. The Established clergymen refuse to 
marry them, because they have not communicated, 
according to law, within the statutory period. The 
fines and penalties which were unsparingly exacted 
of them for merely holding conventicles have been 
increased. Several have been obliged to sell their 
small paternal estates in order to satisfy these 
exactions; others have been fain to leave their 
native laud, and seek freedom and pence on a 
foreign shore. Many have been imprisoned as 
common malefactors,—and yet, by ilio confession 
even of their most reproachful adversaries, nothing 
can be laid to their charge, except* ns concerning 
the law of their God.'” 

The separation from the Established Church is 
i almost wholly limited to the northern provinces, but 
the recent awakenings have extended over many 
other districts of the country, not only through the in¬ 
strumentality of ministers, but also in a large measuro 
of Christian laymen. Nor is it confined to isolated 
i cases, but in several districts large numbers, and 
even whole congregations, have been brought under 
spiritual concern. 

SWEDENBORGIANS, or the New Jerusalem 
Church, a body of Christians who claim to have 
received a now dispensation of doctrinal truth from 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg; 
and being in their own view anew church, they refuse 
f o be ranked among^lie sects into which the Christian 
world is divided. The founder of this society was a 
native of Stockholm in Sweden, lutving been born in 
that city in January 1688. His father was bishop 
j of Skara in West Gothland, a person of high intel¬ 
lectual attainments, and eqjoying the peculiar favour 
of his sovereign, Charles XU. Young Swedenborg’6 
sducation was conducted with great care; and from 
early childhood he evinced a serious and thoughtful 


turn of mind, combined with a remarkable tendency 
to indulge in religious speculation. Having been 
sent to the University of Upsala, he soon distin¬ 
guished himself by liis attainments in the physical 
and mathematical sciences. At the close of his 
college course he was sent by hie father to travel in 
foreign countries, where he directed his attention 
particularly to mining operations; and on his return 
home he was appointed Assessor of the Metallic 
College, a government situation of some importance. 
This office ho held for many years, not only under 
Charles XII., but under the sister and successor of 
that monarch, Ulrica Eleonora, who, in token of the 
high estimation in which his talents were held, con¬ 
ferred upon him a patent of nobility, though without 
a title. No worldly honours, however, could divert 
his mind from his favourite scientific studies, which 
ho conlinucd to prosecute with unwearied diligence 
and assiduity, issuing volumes and tractB on a variety 
of the most abstruse points of science with marvel¬ 
lous rapidity. At length, in 1733, he completed his 
great work, * Opera Philosophies ct "Mineralia. 1 It 
was printed partly at Dresden and partly at Leipsig, 
in three volumes folio, at the expense of the Duke 
of Brunswick. The first volume of this elaborate 
production is devoted to a philosophical explanation 
of the elementary world; and here the peculiarly 
abstract metaphysical character of his mind became 
strikingly apparent; while by the pure force of specu¬ 
lation alone, he hod the merit of anticipating some 
of the most valuable physical discoveries of modern 
times. In the second and third volumes of this 
grand work, the author treats exclusively of the 
mineral kingdom. Passing from Physics, Sweden¬ 
borg next produced an abstruse work oil Metaphysics, 
under the title ‘Philosophy of the Infinite,' in which 
lie unfolds his peculiar opinions on the final cause of 
creation and the mechanism of the intercourse of 
soul and hotly. 

Though almost wholly immersed for a long period 
in secular studies and pursuits, Swedenborg had not 
been wholly inattentive to things spiritual and divine. 
The period hail now cOme, however, when an event 
occurred in the providence of God which changed the 
whole ourront of his future mental history, and as¬ 
signed him a prominent place ss the theological 
guide of not a few. From tide time ha conceived 
himself to be invested with a holy office, “to which,” 
•ays he, “ the Lord himself hath called me, who was 
graciously pleased to manifest himself to mo, his 
unworthy servant, in a personal appearance, in rim 
year 1745, to open in mo a sight of the spiritual 
world, and to enable me to convene with spirits and : 
angels; and this privilege," he adds, “has continued 
with mofo this day." Accordingly, he was favoured, 
by his own statement, with frequent communications 
from the spiritual tforUj, and intimate intereonrw 
with angels. Heaven he wee privileged many times 
to enter; and the abodes of bliss he describes as 
“arranged in streets and squares like earthly tides, 
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out with field* and gardens interposed." The an- when one* known, cut be uniformly applied wherever 
gel* he represent* as hering a human form, "want- it may occur. So uniform and consisteut is the 
ing nothin at all whiclt is proper to men, except Swedonboigtan “correspondence" between the »a- 
that they are not clothed with a material body.” tural and the spiritual sense of the Bible. 

A council of angele he thus describee: "There wae The doctrine of Corbebpondkmcm (which tec), 
shown me a magnificent palace, with a temple in its indeed, is the central idea of Swedenborg's system, 
inmost part, and in the midst of the temple was a fie applied it not to the Word of God alone, but the 
table of gold on which lay the Word, and two angels whole of the creation of God. Everything visible 
stood beside it. About the table were three rows of has belonging to it, and corresponding to it, an fn- 
seats; the seats of the first row were covered with visible spiritual reality. The history of man is an 
silk damask of a purple colour; the seats of the acted parable; the universe a temple covered with 
second row with silk damask of e blue colour; and hieroglyphics. Tins close correspondence between 
the seats of the third row with white doth. Below the visible and the invisible, the natural and the 
the roof, high above the table, there was seen a spiritual worlds, is a mystery which Swedenborg 
spreading curtain which slionn with precious stones, believed himself commissioned to reveal. Matter 
front whose lustre there issued forth a bright appear- and spirit ho believed to be bound together by an 
ance, as of a rainbow when the firmament is serene eternal law. Tito universe he considered as ropre- 
and dear after a shower. Then suddenly there seating men iu an image; he maintained that there 
appeared a number of cletgy sitting on the scats, all is a correspondence between the creature and the 
clothed in the garments of the sacerdotal office. On Creator; and thus from tho mineral, vegetable, 
one side was a wardrobe, where stood an angel who and animal forms, and even tho planets and atmo- 
had the careVf it; mid within lay splendid vest* spheres, is drawn an analogy to tho formation of 
ments in beautiful order. It was a council convened man. 

by the Lord.” On the fundamental point of the constitution of 

From the date of his extraordinary call, Sweden- the Godhead, Swedenborg declares that the church 
borg renounced all secular pursuits, resigned Ins offi- has been corrupted by the doctrine of three divine 
end situation in connection with the Swedish govern- persons existing from eternity. This he maintains 
ment, and devoted himself wholly to the study of must involve Tritheism, or the conception of three 
the Word of God, and the giving forth to the world several gods, to avoid which he teaches that the 
of inch supernatural revelations as were vouchsafed Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are “ the three osaen- 
to him. The great theological work in which his tints of one God, which make One, like Soul, Body, 
peculiar views were explained at large, was entitled mid Operation in man.” In a memoir written by a 
'Arcana Cceleatia,' and appeared in eight quarto Swedeuborgian layman for tho 1 History of the Be- 
volumes, containing an exposition of the spiritual ligious Denominations in the United States,’ the 
sense of the books of Genesis and Exodus. Accord- following explanation is given of the peculiar opin¬ 
ing to this new system of scripture interpretation, the ions of the New Jerusalem Church on the subject of 
Sacred Writiugs have two senses, the natural and tlm Godhead i—“ We say, then, (lint we know of no 
the spiritual. The natural sense is tliat which is son of God born from eternity. That title should 
received by other churohes; the spiritual sense, alone be predicated of the human nature bom in 
which Swedenborg believed it to be his mission to time (Luke i. 35), at first properly termed the eon 
unfold, ie concealed within the natural meaning of of Mary, though afterwards changed. Physiologist* 
the words, each word or phrase possessing, in addi- know that a man receives his soul from his father, 
tion to it* ordinary signification, an inner sense, corre- mid his body from his mother. As the latter was 
apanding with some spiritual truth. Thus the literal produced without the intervention of an earthly fa- 
sense of the Scriptures is made the basis of the spin- tlier (Luke i. 20—25), our Lord could have had 
tool and celestial sense, there being a complete liar- nothing corresponding with a human soul; but was 
mony and correspondence between the two, which animated directly by the Divinity instead. (Mai. iii. 
Swedenborg alleged to bate beep lost since the days 1; com. John ii. 21; Heb. x. 6.) We likewise be¬ 
ef Job, until it was revealed to himself by the Lord, lieve that the human mind has three several degrees, 
The existence or absence of the spiritual sense ho the natural, serving a* the basis of the other two, 
ngstdsd as * certain test of tho authenticity of I which are successively opened. Hie body or hu- il 
Scripture; all those books which cannot be opened amity, including the natural mind, being derived 
by tbit bay being rejected by bfra as tucanonical. from an imperfect mother, partook of bar infirmity 
Of the QU Testament, accordingly, be received (Job xlv. 4), was subject to temptation (Matt hr. 1 
twenty-oiiM books, and rejected the net: while of — 8, *xxH. IS; Heb. iv. 16; com. Jas. i. 18; and 
the Mew Testament only the (ear Gospels and the Exod. xxxiii. 20); and bad tendency to sin. It was 
book of Bevdation wareradmitiad. Ajl the ac- by submitting to temptation in all possible variety 
ceptod bocks can be explained by tbe spiritual key; and by a successful resistance in every case, that tbit 
and sb'perfect is rids mode of interpretation believed human nature was perfected (Heb. ii. 10,18), glori 
to be, alt rim spiritual sense of a word or phase, fled (John tin. 31,82, xvii. 15, xii. 27, 28; Lukr 
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xiiv. 28), or made divine. Thi* proce** *m gradu¬ 
al (Lake ii. 40, 62), end any teeming difference be¬ 
tween the Father end himself wet previous to its 
completion. Indeed, his whole life was e combat 
with an infernal influence (Isa. lxiii. 1—9, Ixix. 16, 
17, 20; Jcr. xlvi. 6, 10; Pa. xlv. 4—7; John xii. 
81, xvi. 11, xvii. 33; Luke x. 18; Rev. i. 18), in 
which he was progressively victorious, not for him¬ 
self alone, but for man also, on the true principle of 
overcoming evil with good. The tendency of the 
soul is generally to assimilate the body to itself. 
In his case, when the principles of the infirm hu¬ 
manity, with their corresponding forms, were succes¬ 
sively put off during temptations, divine forms were 
put on in their stead. Tito last temptation was the 
passion of the cross, when the warfare was finished 
(John xix. 30), and the union between tlie human 
and the divine nature was complete and reciprocal 
(John xvii. 10,21). From thenceforth his Divine 
Humanity became the fit residence, the appropriate 
orgau through which the Holy Spirit, or new divine 
influence, operates throughout creation (John vii. 
39, xx. 22). And thereafter all appearance of per¬ 
sonality separate from the Father is merged in this 
indissoluble union; or rather, he is the person of the 
Father (Heb. i. 3). His sufferings, which had no 
merit as such, and could not satisfy a benevolent 
Parent, were not penal, nor nibetUuled, but merely 
incidental to fits change* of itate and his intense anx¬ 
iety, bordering on despair, during his humiliation, 
and were endured by him to represent the state of 
the church at that time, and in all ages, when it re¬ 
jects or falsifies his truth, and ‘ does despite to the 
spirit of his grace.’ His merit consisted in that ex¬ 
ercise of divine power and virtue, whereby ho glori¬ 
fied human nature in himself, and healed, restored, 
and elevated it into newness of life in his creatures. 
This merit of righteousness is a satisfaction to his 
Father, because it answers the cravings of the di¬ 
vine love within him. 

11 Here, then, is the one God in one person; in 
whom, nevertheless, we acknowledge a trinity; for 
the Father dwells in the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from Him, as the divine Love dwells in the 
divine Wisdom, and the Spirit of Truth proceeds 
from it." 

The view thus given of the person and work of 
Christ is completely at variance with the opinions 
of all other Christum churches, whether Romanist 
or Protestant. The language of Scripture concern¬ 
ing justification and redemption is invested with a 
meaning altogether, different from that which is 
usually assigned to them. It is denied, accord¬ 
ing to this system, that the Father in his wrath 
condemned the human nee, and in hie mercy Went 
his Son to bear their curse. It is denied and 
declared to be a fundamental error to believe that 
the suffering* of Chriet on the cross were the re¬ 
demption of his people. The doctrine of imputed 
righteousness is distinctly denied, end declared to be 


a subversion of the Divine order. Mediation, Inter¬ 
cession, Atonement, Propitiation, are alleged to be 
forma of speech “ expressive of the approach whiel 
is opened to God, and of the graee communicated 
from God, by mean* of His humanity.” Sweden¬ 
borg taught that in the fulness of time Jehovah as¬ 
sumed human nature to redeem and save mankind, 
by subjugating the hells and restoring to order tlie 
heavens. Eveiy victory gained by Chriet over the 
temptations to which he was exposed weakened the 
powers of evil everywhere. This victory of the Sa¬ 
viour is our victory, in virtue of which we are able, 
believing in him, to resist and vanquish evil. Re¬ 
demption Swedenbotg believed to be wrought far ns 
only in so far as it is wrought th us; mid that onr 
sins are foigiven just in proportion as we are re¬ 
claimed from them. 

In regard to a future state, and the condition of the 
soul after death, tlie doctrines of Swedenborg differ 
from those of all other churches. They are thus de* 
cribed by the American layman from whom we have 
already quoted:—“When death—which is not in it¬ 
self a curse, but a natural stage in the progress oi 
man that terminates his probationary state,—when 
death onco separates tlie soul from the material 
body, the latter will never be resumed (1 Cor. xv. 
60; Matt. xxii. 31, 32; Phil. 1. 21, 23; Luke xtiii. 

43; com. Rev. ii. 7); and the former rises up a 
spiritual body, in a spiritual world, adapted to its 
new and permanent condition (Luke xvl. 22—24. 
ix. 30; 1 Cor. xv. 44; Rev. xxii. 8, 9). Indeed, 
the spirit is the man himself; and most men, being 
of mixed character, enter, at death, the intermediate 
state, or first receptacle of departed spirits. Here* 
dissimulation is not long permitted. The hypocrite 
is stripped of his mask—erring piety is instructed in 
the truth. After abiding for a period sufficient to 
develop the real state, the individual is advanced 
to heaven, of descends to hell, and becomes an ‘an¬ 
gel ’ or ‘ devil* accordingly. We know of no other 
classes entitled to those names respectively (Judg. 
xiii. C, 10,1*1; Dan. ix. 21; Mlcah xvl. 6; John 
xx. 12; Rev. xxi. 17, xxii. 8,9.) We recognise no 
other intelligent end rational beings in the univerae, 
but God, and tlie human race in perpetual progress 
or descent. We Cannot conceive of an hybrid, apo¬ 
cryphal, winged order superior to men; least of all 
would we ascribe, with Milton, some of the highest 
attributes of divinity to the devil 1 The taro grand 
divisions of human kind are those Much an marked 
by a preponderance of the affections or of to* intel¬ 
lect. Within these limits the modifications of char¬ 
acter are innumerable. As many Ana an flamed 
ia the other life, where like ot m ao rtl with like. 
Here, too^a like distinction is drawn between the 
kingdom of the good and toe hingflem of the wise. 
And we arg told themes# three gradations ia each, 
answering to the three d eg re e s of tot mind, or to j 
thoee angels whose predoatomting characteristic is { 
respectively love, wisdom, or simple obedience to , 
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what 1* good and true. And aualogons differences 
and grade* obtain among the infernal*." 

The Swedanborgiana maintain that tiiera ia a last 
Judgment both particular and general; the former re¬ 
lating to an individual of the church, and the latter to 
the church considered collectively. The lastJudgment, 
aa it relate* to an individual, takes place at death; 
the laat judgment, m it relate* to the church collec¬ 
tively considered, take* place when there ia no longer 
any genuine fiuth and love in it, whereby it coasee 
to be a church. Thu* the laat judgment of the Jew¬ 
ish church took place at the coming of Chriat, and 
accordingly he said, “ Now ia the judgment of this 
world, now la the prince of thia world caat out." 
The laat judgment of the Christian church foretold 
by the Lord in the Gospels, and by John in the 
Revelations, took place, according to Swedenborg, in 
k . D. 1767; the former heaven and earth are now 
therefore passed away; the “New Jerusalem" men¬ 
tioned in the Apocalypse has come down from hea¬ 
ven in the form of the “ New Churchand conse¬ 
quently the seftond advent of the Lord has even now 
been realised in a spiritual sense by ihe exhibition 
of His power and glory in the New Church thus 
established. 

In regard to the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Swedenborg says, in his work on True Christian 
Religion:—“Since the Lord cannot manifest him¬ 
self in parson (to the world), which has just been 
shown to bo impossible, and yet be lias foretold that 
lie would come and establish a New Church, which 
is the New Jerusalem, it follows that he will effect 
iliie by the instrumentality of a man, who is able 
not only to receive the doctrines of that chnrcii in 
hie understanding, but also to make them known by 
the press. That the Lord manifested himself before 
me hie servant, that he sent me on this office, and 
afterwards opened tiie sight of my spirit, and so let 
me into the spiritual world, permitting nib to see the 
heavens and the hells, and also to coii vers* with an¬ 
gels and spirits; and thia now continual^ ’for many 
yaars, I attest in truth; and farther, that from the 
first day of my call to this office, 1 have never re¬ 
ceived anything appertaining to the doctrines of tliat 
church from any angel, but from the Lord alone, 
whilat I was reading the Word." * 

The uniform declaration of Swedenborg was that 
hi* doctrine was revealed fronv heaven. But be 
s e am s to bate had no idea of any immediate change 
hi church organisation, and accordingly he adhered 
to the Lutheran comm union HU bis death, which 
happened in 1772. Hi* works, however, were 
highly prised by a few friends who survived him, 
not only in Wa native country, hot in Germany and 
Brifcbu In December 1783, a meeting of the ad¬ 
mirers of fab writings was ceiled in Lend&i by ad¬ 
vertisement. Five individsals* responded to the in¬ 
vitation, and, wishing to promote At knowledge of 
the do ctrin e s of Swedenborg, they continued their 
weitfip for thepurpoee of reeding end conversation 


at regular intervals daring several yearn, In the i 
course of which their number had increased to up- j 
wards of thirty. At length, in April 1787, they re- I 
solved to form themselves into a society. Two ol ! 
their number who had been preacher* in connection i 
with the Wesleyan Methodists, offered themselves j 
as ministers of the new (kith. It was neoeaaaiy, j 
however, that some one should be selected to per¬ 
form the solemn rite of ordination. Acting on the 
precedent recorded in the Acta of the Apostles they 
made ute of the lot. Tiie lot fell upon Robert 
llindmarah, who accordingly ordained the drat Swe- 
denborgian minister* by an appropriate form, 

Thus commenced the New Jerusalem Church as a 
separate Christian body. There ia nothing in the 
writings of Swedenborg which sanctions any particu¬ 
lar form of church government, but tiie system gra¬ 
dually developed itself as ilia body increased. The 
clergy are now divided into tiie three order* of min¬ 
ister*, pastors, and ordaining ministers. The eeo- 
ond, in addition to the duties of tlio first, performs 
others usually indicated by his title, and abo admin¬ 
ister* the Lord’s Supper. Tiie peculiar duty of tiie 
third it to institute societies, ordain other ministers, 
and preside at the meeting* of the representative 
bodies of the church. Within a small district thir 
is called an association; within a large, it is termed 
in England a conference, in America, a convention. 
The conference meets annually, composed of minis¬ 
ters and laymen; tiie proportion of the latter being 
determined by tiie aise of the congregations which 
they respecti vely represent. Societies of from twelve 
to fifty members send one delegate; those of from 
fifty to a hundred send two; and tiiose of upward* 
of a hundred send three. The following article* of 
faith were drawn up by the annual conference in 
England as an exhibition of the chief doctrines held 
by the New Jerusalem Church:—- 
“ 1. Tliat Jehovah God, the Creator and Preacr 
ver of heaven and earth, is Love itself, and Wisdom 
Itself, or Good Itself, and Truth Itself: That h* ia 
One both in Essence and in Person, in whom, nev¬ 
ertheless, ia tiie Divine Trinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, which are the essential Divinity, tiie 
Divine Humanity, and tiie Divine Proceeding, an¬ 
swering to the soul, the body, and the operative 
eneigy in man: And that the Lord and Saviour 
Jeans Christ is tliat God. 

“ 2. That Jehovah God himeeif descended from 
heaven, as Divine Truth, which ia the Word, and 
took upon him Human Nature, for the purpose of 
removing from man the powers q f hell, and restoring 
to order all things ia the Spiritual world, and ail 
things in the Chinch: That he removed from man 
the powers of bell, by combats against and victorias 
over them, in which consisted the great work of Re¬ 
demption : Tlutt by the same acts, which wet* his I 
temptations, the bat of which was tiie passion of I 
the cross, he united, in hi* Humanity, Divine Truth i 
to Divine Good, or Irvine Wisdom to Divine Love, j 
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Mid so returned into his Divinity in which be was 
from eternity, together with, and in, his Glorified 
Humanity; whence lie for 4vcr keeps the infernal 
powers in subjection to himself: And that all who 
believe in him, with the understanding, from the 
heart, and live accordingly, will be saved. 

“ 3. That the sacred Scripture, or Word of God, 
is Divine Truth Itself; containing a Spiritual sense 
heretofore unknown, whence it is divinely inspired 
and holy in every syllable; as well as a literal sense, 
which is the basis of its spiritual sense, and in which 
Divine Truth is in its fulness, its sanctity, and its 
power: thus that it is accommodated to the appre¬ 
hension both of angels and men r That the spiritual 
and natural senses are united, by correspondences, 
like soul and body, every natural expression and 
image answering to, and including, a spiritual and 
divine idea: And thus that the Word is the medium 
of communication with heaven, and of conjunction 
with the Lord. 

“4. That the government of the Lord’s Divine 
Love and Wisdom is the Divine Providence; which 
is universal, exercised according to certain fixed 
laws of Order, and extending to the minutest partic¬ 
ulars of tho life of all men, both of the good and of 
the evil: That in all its operations it has respect to 
what is infinite and eternal, and makes no account of 
tilings transitory hut as they are subservient to eter¬ 
nal ends; thus, that it mainly consists with man, in 
tho connection of things temporal with things eter¬ 
nal ; for that the continual aim of tho Lord, hy his 
Divine Providence, is to join man to himself, and 
himself to man, that he may Ini able to give him the 
felicities of ctemal life: And that the laws of per¬ 
mission are also the laws of tho Divine Providence: 
since evil cannot be prevented without destroying 
the nature of man as an accountable agent; and be¬ 
cause, also, it cannot be removed unless it bo known, 
and cannot be known unless it appear: Tims, that 
no evil is permitted but to prevent a greater; aud all 
is overruled by the Lord's Divine Providence, for 
tho greatest possible good. 

“5. That man is not life, but is only a recipient 
of life from the Lord, who, as he is Love Itself, Mid 
Wisdom Itself, is also Life Itself; which life is com¬ 
municated by influx to all in tho spiritual world, 
whether belonging to heaven or to liell, and to all in 
the natural world; but is received differently by 
every one, according to his quality Mid consequent 
state of reception. 

“ 6. That man, during his abode in the world, is, 
as to his spirit, in the midst between heaven Mid 
hell, acted upon by influences from both, snd thus is 
kept in a state of spiritual equilibrium between good 
snd evil; in consequence of which he enjoye’t’ree- 
wiil, or'freedom of choice, in spiritual tilings as well 
ss in natural, and possesses the capacity of either 
turning himself to the Lord and ins kingdom, or 
turning himself away from the Lord, and connecting 
Innuelf with the kingdom of darkness: And that, 


unless man liad such freedom of choice, the Word 
would be of no use, the Church would be a mere 
name, man would possess nothing by virtue of which 
he could be conjoined to the Lord, and the cause of 
evil would be chargeable on God himself. 

“ 7. That man at this day is born into evil of all 
kinds, or with tendencies towards it: That, therefore, in 
order to bis entering tlie kingdom of heaven,he mustbe 
regenerated or created anew; which great work is ef¬ 
fected in a progressive manner, by the Lord alone, by 
charity and frith as mediums, during man’s co-ope¬ 
ration: That as all men are redeemed, all are capable 
of being regenerated, and consequently saved, every 
one according to his state: And that the regenerated 
man is in communion with the angels of heaven, and 
the unregenerato with the spirits of hell: But that 
no one is condemned for hereditary evil, any further 
than as ho makes it his own by actual life; whence 
all who die in infancy are saved, special means being 
provided by the Lord in tiie other life for that pur¬ 
pose. 

<* 8. That Repentance is the first beginning of the 
Church in man; and that it consists in a man’s ex¬ 
amining himself, both in regard to his deeds and liis 
intentions, in knowing and acknowledging his sins, 
confessing them boforo the Lord, supplicating him 
for aid, Mid beginning a new life: That to this end, 
all evils, whether of affection, of thought, or of life 
are to be abhorred and shuptied as sins against God, 
aud because they proceed from infernal spirits, who 
in the aggregate are called the Devil and Satan; and 
that good affections, good thoughts, and good actions, 
are to be cherished ami performed, because they are 
of God and from God; That these things are to be 
done by mnn as of himself; nevertheless, under the 
acknowledgment and belief, that it is from the Lord, 
operating in him and by him; That xo far as man 
shuns evils as sins, so far they are removed, remitted, 
or forgiven; so far also he docs good, not from him¬ 
self, but from the Lord; and in the same degree ha 
ioves truth, has faith, and is a spiritual man: And 
that the Decalogue teaches wlmt evils are sins. 

“9. That Charity, Faith, and Good Works are 
unitedly necessary to man’s salvation; since charity 
without faith, is not spiritual but natural; and frith 
without cliarity, is not living but dead; and both 
charity and frith without good works, are merely 
mental and perishable things, because without use 
or fixedness: And that nothing of faith, of charity, 
or of good works is of man, but that all is of the 
Lord, and all the merit is his alone. 

‘<10. That Baptism and the Holy Supper are 
sacraments of divine institution, and are to be per¬ 
manently observed; Baptism being an external 
medium qf introduction into the Church, and a sign 
representative of man’s purification ami regeneration ; 
and the H>ly Supper being an external medium, to 
thoae who receive it worthily, of introduction, as to 
spirit into heaven, and of conjunction with tho Lad, 
of which also it ia a sign and seal. 
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"11. That immediately after death, which is only 
a putting off of the material body, never to be re¬ 
turned, man rises again in a spiritual or substantial 
body, ia which he continues to live to eternity; in 
heaven, if hia ruling affections, and thence his life, 
have been good; and in hell, if his ruling affections, 
and thence hia life, have been evil. 

“12. That now is the time of the Second Advent 
of the Lord, which is a coming, not in 1’enson, but 
in tho power and glory of his Holy Word: That it 
is attended, like his first coming, with the restoration 
to order of all things in the spiritual world, where 
the wonderful divine operation, commonly expected 
under the name of the Last Judgment, has in conse¬ 
quence been performed; and with the pre;>aritig of 
the way for a New Church on the earth,—the first 
Christian Church having spiritually come to its eud 
or consummation, through evils of life and errors of 
doctrine, as foretold by the Lord in tho Gospels: 
And that this New or Second Christian Church, 
which will be the Crown of all Churches, and will 
stand for ever? is what was representatively seen by 
John, when he beheld the holy city, New Jerusalem, 
descending from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband." 

Of late years the Swedcnlwrgians are believed to 
have made numerous additions to their body. In 
1822, at tho conference held in Manchester, there 
were eight ministers and thirty-seven lay delegates 
representing twenty-four congregations. At the 
census of 1851, the number of congregations was 
ascertained to bo fifty; of which the greater number 
were in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The number of 
churches, however, is alleged by the Swedenborgians 
to give a very inadequate idea of the extent to which 
their opinions prevail; numbers connected with other 
churches being understood to agree with them in 
their most promiueut doctrines. 

Disciples of Swedenborg are to be foiftid scattered 
throughout almost every part of Christendom; and 
on the continent of Europe, where religious tolera¬ 
tion is but imperfectly enjoyed, they generally remain 
connected with the national churches. The first 
Ameriean minister in connection with the body was 
ordained in 1798, since which time the societies have 
been making gradual progress. Yor twenty years 
or more the New Church in the United State* was 
annually represented in one coiyrention. In a terri¬ 
tory to extended this arrangement was found to be 
inconvenient to many reaiding at a distance; and 
accordingly there an now three conventions, the 
Eastern, the Middle, and the Western. The first of 
these represents societies; the other two are asso 
ciations both of societies and individuals, for the 
promotion of general objects. , 

Moat of the societies both in Europe and America 
use a form of worship, public and priytfe. Tint 
which was first used in England was a modification 
of the National Church service. They have now a 
qpeeinl liturgy of their own, and a collection of | 


hymua and prayer* suited to their peculiar views; 
but no particular form or ritual is considered to be 
binding on each society. The present American 
service is simple, and consists entirely of selections 
from Scripture, with chaunts and glorifications; but 
some of the societies use hymns and parte of the 
English liturgy in their service. The accredited 
organ of the New Church it| Britain is the * Intel¬ 
lectual Repository,’ published in London; and that 
of the New Church in America is the 1 New Jeru¬ 
salem Magarim 1 ,’ published in Bust ou. The prin¬ 
cipal societies for disseminating tho doctrines of the 
New Church in Britaiu are the “ Swedenborg Print¬ 
ing Society," established in 1810, and the “ Mission¬ 
ary and Tract Society,” established in 1821. Mis¬ 
sionaries arc employed in different ports of England. 
At the last census fivo churches were represented as 
existing in Scotland lielouging to the Now Church; 
but the number of adherents amount probably at 
most to a few hundreds. 

SWISS REFORM El) CHURCHES. See liiu. 

VUTIC CUl'UCHfcS. 

SYMBOLICAL BOOKS, subordinate standards 
containing in a condensed form the principal doc¬ 
trines believed by particular sections of tlie Christian 
church. See CitKun. 

SYNAGOGUE (from Or. sunago, to assemble), 
a Jewish place of worship. In its primary moattiug 
the word deautes an assembly in general; and hence 
we find the expression in tho Book of Revelation, 
“tho synagogue of Satan." Nowhere throughout 
the Sacred Scriptures, however, docs the word occur 
in its restricted meaning; the only recognised places 
for religious worship under the Old Testament being 
the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple. The 
learned are divided in opinion as to tho origin (it 
Jewish synagogues. Some maintain that these wore 
the ordinary places of worship and devotion even 
during the existence of the tabernacle and the first 
temple; while others allege that there were no 
synagogues before the return from the captivity and 
the building of the second temple. This difference 
of opinion is in all probability to be explained by the 
circumstance, that synagogues may have existed even 
at an early period, (hough under another name. It 
is a common saying among the Jews, that where 
there is no book of the law there can be no syna¬ 
gogue ; and the reason of such a saying is self-evi¬ 
dent, because the principal part of the synagogue 
service was the reading of the law. Now many 
passages of the Old Testament show that the copies 
of the lew were exceedingly rare before the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity; and the presumption therefore is, 
that synagogues also must have been rare. But 
whether this was the case or not, it is a well-known 
fact that ordinary places of worship were found in 
Judea during the time of the Maccabees; and from 
the days of the Annonean princes they bad increased 
to such an extent in the Holy Land, that, as the 
rabbins inform us, thqre were 480 in Jerusalem alone 
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To constitute a congregation among the Jews for 
the celebration of public worship, it ia required, ac¬ 
cording to the decisions of the Rabbis, that there be 
at least ten inales who have passed the thirteenth 
year of their age. When it has been arranged that 
a synagogue is to be erected, it must be built in the 
most elevated pnrt of the city. No particular form 
is laid down for the outward structure of a synagogue, 
but the walla inside are either wainscotted or white¬ 
washed ; and on them are inscribed suitable texts of 
Scripture. In the middle of the synagogue is the 
desk or pulpit, enclosed with rails, within which may 
bo accommodated three or four persons. From this 
place the book of the law, after having been unfolded 
with great solemnity, is road to the people. The 
principal object in the synagogue is a veiled clieat, or 
ark, representing the ark of the covenant, in which 
are kept the manuscripts of the law and other copies 
of the Hebrew Scriptures for use in public worship. 
The congregation sit with their faces towards the 
ark, the upper seats being occupied by the rulers 
and rabbis. The seats nearest the ark are generally 
purchased by the rich Jews at a large price. Lamps 
and chandeliers are suspended from the roof of the 
building; nnd email boxes are placed at or near the 
doors to receive voluntary contributions for the poor. 
During the synagogue service the Jewish women eit 
apart from the men in a latticed gallery, where they 
can hear the service without being seen. The ark 
is placed opposite the door; and each Jew, on enter¬ 
ing, bows towards it, and during prayer looks in that 
direction. 

The days on which the Jews engage in the wor¬ 
ship of the synagogue are Monday, tiie evening of 
Friday, which is the Jewish Sabbath eve, and Satur¬ 
day, which is tiie Jewish Sabbath. The Talmud 
asserts it to have been one of the things appointed 
by Ezra, that time days should never be suffered to 
pass without some portion of the law being read in 
the synagogue. The Rabbis affirm that Thursday was 
the day when Moses went up into the mount tho 
second time to pacify God's anger for the golden 
calf, and Monday was tiie day when he returned, 
therefore Mondays and Thursdays were the days 
appointed. In some places Thursday ie a synagogue 
day. The Jewish festivali are also observed pub¬ 
licly in the synagogue. The service of the syna¬ 
gogue Is conducted three times a-day, morning, 

; noon, and night, in accordance with the resolution 
I of David, Realm Iv. 17, “ Evening, and morning, 
and at noon, will I pray, and cry aloud; and he 
shall hear my voiced' The institution of morning 
prayer is attributed by the Jews to Abraham, as in 
Gen. xix. 27, “ And Abraham gat up early in the 
morning to the place where he stood before*-the 
Lord;" that of the noon, or rather afternoon prayers 
to Isaac, as in Gen. xxiv. 63, "And Isaac went out 
to meditate in the field at even-tide; and he lifted 
up his eyes, and saw, and, behold, the camels were 
coming;" and tint of the evening prayer to Jacob, 


I for the rabbins render Gen. xxviii. 11, “He lighted 
upon a certain place, and tarried there all night," 
as meaning that lie prayed there. The bourn of 
morning and evening service are nine o'clock 
forenoon and three afternoon of our time, corre¬ 
sponding to the hours of the daily morning and 
evening sacrifice in tiie ancient temple. Every 
synagogue has a chauan or reader and chanter; one 
or more clerks for the management of pecuniary and 
other matters; and one or more persona whose duty 
it ia to clean the place, to trim the lamps, light the 
candles, open and abut the doors, keep the keys, 
and attend at all times of prayer. There are also 
wardens appointed to manage the general concerns 
of the congregation. 

The government of the synagogue has varied at 
different times. In the days of our Lord each eyita 
gogue had three rulers, whose office is thus ex 
plained:—“ The office of the three rulers was to de 
cide the differences which arose among the members, 
and to take care that the worship of God was regu¬ 
larly performed. This court of three was invested 
with power to inflict corporeal punishment, such as 
scourging, but could not inflict capital punishment. 
They decided in causes relative to pecuniary mat¬ 
ters, thefts, losses, restitutions, ravishing, enticing, 
admission of proselytes, laying on of hands, and sev¬ 
eral other matters, both of a civil and a religions 
nature. This court of tluree, in all probability, was 
appointed by the authority of the apostles, therefore 
Paul chided the Corinthian church, eaying, 1 Dare 
any of you, having a matter against another, go ta 
law before the unjust, and not before the saints I 
Know ye not tliat saints shall judge angels ? How 
much more things which pertain to this life? 1 
speak to your shame. Is it so that there is not 
among you, no, not one, that shall be able to judge 
between his brethren ?' Besides this court of three, 
there was one principal ruler called the bishop of tho 
congregation, or the angel of the church. Hia office 
was to offer prayers for the whole congregation, to 
which all answered amen; and to preach, if there 
was no other person present to officiate. Hie read¬ 
ing of the law was not properly his business; but 
every Sabbath he called out seven from among the 
members of the synagogue, and other days fewer, to 
perform that part of the public service. But he 
stood by the person jrho read, in order to see that 
he read correctly, and if he went wrong he inter¬ 
rupted and corrected him. Hence he was denomi¬ 
nated an overseer. He also took particular can 
that all the part* of the holy service should he per¬ 
formed without the least disorder or indecency. 

“The manner in which the chief rnlar oalled out to 
read eras the* following. A priest wee first called, 
then a Lev its, if any was pr es en t, and afterwards 
any of the tyuigregatioa, uutil seven bad reed. Tra¬ 
dition says that upon die Sabbath the leaders wen 
seven, upon the day of expiation six, upon holy days 
five, upon the new moons and the gnat festival) 
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fear, and upon llio .second and fifth day of every 
weak three j and the law waa not allowed to be read 
by fewer than three in aueceacion." 

Folding and unfolding the law, bearing it in pro* 
ceaaion through the synagogue, elevating it on tlie 
altar that it may be aeon by all the people present, 
reading certain leaaona on particular daya, and other 
public aervicea, are performed by varioua Jewa at 
different timea. Each of tlieae dutiee it ia accounted 
a high honour to perform, and auch ia the competi¬ 
tion to obtain the privilege, that it ia put up to pub¬ 
lic auction, and often purchaaed at a great price. 
Numerous forma of public prayer, all of them in He¬ 
brew, are prescribed for the worship of the syna¬ 
gogue, as well aa for domestic and private use. The 
moat solemn and important of these public prayers 
are called Shemoneh Etreh , or the eighteen prayers. 
Another essential part of the daily service is Kiriatk 
Shema, or reading of the Sbema, which consists of 
three portions of Scripture. At morning service the 
people first recite many collects privately, after 
which the minister, standing up, repeals the public 
prayers. Then the Chastian with great solemnity 
takes the roll or book of the law out of the ark, and 
lifting it up, shows it to the people, wlto thereupon 
manifest great joy. The roll is then unfolded, and 
read in seven sections by the same number of read¬ 
ers. The reader recites the original test in Hebrew 
in a low whispering voice, and nn interpreter by bis 
side translates it aloud to the people. The reading 
of the law is closed with solemn prayer. Besides a 
portion of the law, a passage taken from the pro¬ 
phets, called llaphtorah, is also read. Any person 
may read it except a female. After the reading of 
the Haphtomh, the officiating minister dismisses the 
congregation with a blearing, unless there be some 
one to preach, in which case the sermon is delivered 
before the close of tho service. The afternoon and 
evening services consist wholly of singing and pray¬ 
er, and are much shorter than the morning service. 

Among the Jews the synagogue ia caTled' the less¬ 
er aanctuary. It ie dedicated by solemn prayer, 
after which it ia accounted so sacred, that no one 
may avan take shelter in it from the weather. 

SYNAGOGUE (The Great), a remarkable con¬ 
vocation at Jerusalem iu tbs time ef Ezra. It con¬ 
sisted of one hundred and twenty eminent men, of 
whom Earn acted as president. Of the number 
wan Kehemiali, Daniel, Shadraoh, Meshach, Abed- 
nego, Haggai, Zachariah, Malachi, liordecai, and 
Zerabbabel. This famous assembly determined the 
question aa to the foreign wives referred to in Ears 
x. 18,17, and had the power of explaining the law, 
and making a hedge to it, or guarding against its 
infringement. They also prepared a panon of the 
Old Testament, and circulated correct nufimscripts. 
The Great Synagogue wa%a (pedal ami'extraordi¬ 
nary assembly, which commenced with Ears, and 
aftddii with Babbi Simon, samaand the Just, who 


SYNAXEOS (Down), house of assembly, a 
name often applied to Christian churches in the re¬ 
scripts of heathen emperors. 

SYNCELLUS, a high eoolasiaetical parsonage 
auciently iu the Greek church, who waa the constant 
companion and inspector of a patriarch, and com¬ 
monly destined to be lus successor. The office 
afterwards degenerated into a mere dignity or title 
of houour, conferred by the Greek emperor on the 
prelates themselves. 

SYNCKETISTS. See Calixtihb. 

SYNKCDEMI (Ur. follow-pilgrims), a name given 
by the Pauliciana, in the ninth century, to their 
teachers, because they were all equal iu rank, and 
were distinguished from laymen by no rights, prero¬ 
gatives, or insignia, 

SYNERGISTIC CONTROVERSY, a dispute 
which arose in the sixteenth century iu regard to 
the question, whether or not there is a tynergda, or 
co-operation, of man with God in the work of con¬ 
version. Luther, in his anxiety to avoid the errors 
of tiie Romish church, and to maintain the doctrine 
of Paul that we are “justified by faith, without the 
works of the law," had used language which seemed 
to some minds to convey the impression that good 
works were not indispensable to salvation. To pre¬ 
vent the abuse of this doctrine, Mclanclhon asserted, 
iu his revised Confession of 1535, that good works 
were truly necessary, but in no sense meritorious. 
In opposition to this modified view of the aubject, 
Amsdorf maintained that in this way justification by 
mere grace was denied. In the Interim (which 
see) an attempt was made, under tho influence of 
Mclancthon, to conciliate the Semi-Pelagians of that 
day, by the assertion tiiat in conversion tho will of 
man consented and conspired with the grace of God. 
lTeffinger published a work at Leipsie in favour of 
this Synergistic doctrine, which was publicly opposed 
by Amsdorf. The professors at Wii temberg took Uia 
side of Pfeffiuger; the professors at Jena, on tlie 
other hand, led on by Fiacius, endeavoured to provo 
that the natural man could never co-operate with 
the Divine influence in the heart, but waa alwaya iu 
opposition to it. But even at Jena there was a 
party favourable to Synergism, beaded by Strigeliua, 
who, for his opinions, was cast into prison. At 
length a public disputation was held at Weimar b»* 
tween Strigelius and Fiacius, in A. I>. 1660, respect¬ 
ing the natural power of man to regenerate himself, 
and to do good. In tlie course of this disputation 
Fiacius had been driven to the extravagant assertion 
that original sin was the very essence or substance 
of man. Tlie greatest part of tlie Lutheran church 
condemned this doctrine, judging it to be nearly al¬ 
lied |p the opinion of the Mamiduimt, and thua at¬ 
tention was diverted from the Synergistic contro¬ 
versy, which speedily dropped. See AoxATEORura. 

8YN1A, an ancient Scandinavian goddess, wbe 
presided over wisdom and prudenoe. 

SYNOD, an assembly of ecclesiastical persona 
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convened for the purpoao of consulting on matter* of 
religion. Of these there have usually been reckoned 
four kinde: (1.) General, consisting of clerical re¬ 
presentative* from all quarters; (2.) National, con¬ 
testing of ecclesiastic* belonging to one nation ; (3.) 
Provincial, consisting of ecclesiastics connected with 
one province; and (4.) Diocesan, consisting of eccle¬ 
siastics connected with a single diocese. The term 
synod is also applied to a Presbyterian church court, 
composed of ininisters and elders from tlte prcsb - 
terics within its bounds. Where there is a general 
assembly the synod is subordinate to it. 

SYNOD (Holy), the supreme ecclesiastical court 
of the Russo-Greek Church. It was established by 
(lie Cxar Peter in 1729. Its first meeting was held 
in Moscow, and on that occasion it was limited in 
number to twelve; but it was afterwards transferred 
to St. Petersburg; and the number of its members 
is entirely regulated by the Emperor, with the ad¬ 
vice of the imperial procurator. The Holy Synod 
usually consists of two metropolitans, two bishops, 
the chief secular priest of the imperial staff, and the 
following lay members, namely, tho procurator or 
attorney, two chief secretaries, five secretaries, and 
a number of dorks. Tho procurator may at any 
time suspend the execution of the Bynod’s decisions; 
and if be see cause, he may report any case to the 
Emperor. It belongs to the Holy Synod to decide 
all matters relating to the faith of the church, and 
to superintend the arrangements of ecclesiastical 
affairs; and with this view it requires from cadi 
diocese a regular half-yearly report of the state of 
the churches and schools. 

SYNOD (Holy Governing), the supremo ec¬ 
clesiastical court of the orthodox Eastern or Greek 
Church. It was established when Greece recovered 
its independence, in imitation of the Holy Synod of 
the Russo-Greek Church. That the church might 
bo no longer dependont upon a patriarch appointed 
by the Sultan of Turkey, an assembly of bishops, 
met at Syra in AugiiBt 1833, was directed by the 
government to declare that the orthodox Church of 
Greece acknowledged no head but Jesus Christ; that 
the administration of ecclesiastical affairs belonged 
to the king, and was to be carried on under the 


guidance of the sacred canons by a synod of bishops 
permanently appointed, but annually renewed by 
him. The constitution of 1844 recognised the or¬ 
thodox Oriental Church as established bylaw; re 
quired that the successor to the throne should be 
member of that church; and while it gave free 
toleration to other forms of worship, it forbads 
efforts to proselytize in their favour. The ecclesi¬ 
astical statute of 1845 made the synod less depen¬ 
dent on the government. It was recognised by the 
patriarch of Constantinople, through the mediation 
of Russia, iu 1850, on the condition that its holy oil 
should always be obtained from the mother church; 
but it was itself to lie chosen by the clergy, and the 
Bishop of Attica was to be its perpetual president. 

SYRIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. The origin 
of this church is to be attributed to the different 
Romish missions which have been in operation in 
Syria during the last two and a half centuries; and 
more especially to the mission of the Jesuits to 
Aleppo, which commenced in 1C25. The number 
of Christians, however, in Syria at the present day 
owning subjection to Rome is comparatively small. 
Their ecclesiastical chief is called the Patriarch ol 
Antioch; wiio, in addition to his duties as such, ad¬ 
ministers also the affairs of the patriarchate of Jeru¬ 
salem. Under him there are four bishops, those of 
Nahah and llorus in Syria, and Mosul nnd Mardiu 
in Mesopotamia. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. See Thomas (St.) 
(Christians op). 

SYRIAN CHURCH. See Jacobite CiiURcn. 

SYRO-ROMAN CHRISTIANS, a class of con 
verts to Rome in Malabar and Travankdr in India 
They have their own bishops and priests. Their 
forefathers appear to have belonged to the Christians 
of St. Thomas, as they were called; and were gained 
over to the Romish Church by the Portuguese, whe 
compelled the churches nearest the coast to acknow¬ 
ledge tite supremacy of the Pope. The Syro-Komaa 
Christians, along with the converts from other tribes 
in flie district, are said to amount to upwards ot 
100,000 souls. They are allowed to retain their 
own language in Divine worship as well as their 
own liturgy. They have also a Syriac college. 


TAAUOA, a deity worshipped among tlte South 
Sea islanders, and especially the Samoans, as the 
creator of all things and the author of their mercies, 
lie was the first in rank of all the gods. 
TABERNACLE, the moveable place of worship 


made by Moses for the use of the Israelites in their 
journeying* through ■ibe*'wilderness. It was con¬ 
structed according to a Divine pattern shown to 
Moses on the mount. Its figure was an oblong 
rectangle, thirty cubits tong, ten wide, and ten high 
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which, by Bishop Cumberland's calculation, makes 
its dimension* fifty-five feet long, eighteen wide, end 
eighteen high. The outer enclosure or court was 
cue hundred cubita long and fifty wide, aurrouuded 
by sixty pillars, twenty at each aide, and ten at each 
end. These pillars were of shittim-wood, with 
sockets of brass. Near the top of the column* 
silver hooka were filed, on wliich lire curtain rods 
rested. 

The entrance of the tabernacle, which was on tire 
east side, was closed by a curtain of fine linen, em¬ 
broidered in neudle-work, in blue, and purple, and 
scarlet. The tabernacle was divided into two parts; 
the first, which occupied nearly two-third* of tire 
whole length, was called the holy place or the first 
tabernacle; tire second or inner apartment was called 
the most holy place, or the Holy of Holies. These 
two divisions were sopsrated from eAch other by a 
wrought curtain or veil. 

Tire furniture of tire court and (he tabernacle con¬ 
sisted of tire brazen altar of burnt-offering, which 
stood in tire middle of the court, facing the entrance. 
Between tire altar and the tabernacle was placed a 
large laver of brass, designed for washing and purifi¬ 
cation. Within tho tabernacle, in tire Holy Place, 
stood a table of shittim-wood, on which was placed 
the slrewbread. Tire tabernacle had no windows, 
out was lighted by a large caudlestick, or rather 
lampstick, of pure gold, which stood in the Holy 
Place, having, besides the main stem, sis branches, 
at the end of each of which, as well as at the top of 
the main stem, there was a lamp fed with olive oil. 
There was also a small altar of incense, wliich stood 
near the veil. In the Iioiy of Holies, within the 
veil, stood the ark of the covenant, covered over 
with the purest gold, on the lid of wliich, called the 
inercy-seat, rested tire Sheciiinah between the cheru¬ 
bim. Into this part of the tabernacle it was not 
lawful for any except the priests to eftter. The 
sacrifices were offered in the outer court; .and on 
the great day of atonement the high-priest carried 
the blood of the victim through tire itoly Place 
into the Holy of Holies, where he sprinkled it upon 
and before tire mercy-seat. Beside, or more probably 
within the ark of the covenant, were placed a portion 
of the nuuma which fell in the wilderness, Aaron's 
rod which budded, and a copy of the book of the 
law. . 

The material* for tire construction of the taberna¬ 
cle and its furniture were supplied by the people, 
who contributed so liberally that Moses found it ne¬ 
cessary to restrain them. The chief directors of the 
work were Bessleel, of the tribe of Judah, and Aho- 
Kab, of the tribe of Dan, who, we are told, were 
filled “ with the spirit of God, in wisdom, 5j» under¬ 
standing, sad in knowledge, and in ail manner of 
workmanship; and to deviso curious work*, to work 
in gold, end in silver, and in brass, and in the catting 
of etones, to set them, and in carving of wood, to 
make any manner of cunning work." An account 
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of the setting up and consecrating of the tabernacle 
is given in Exod. xl. A minute account is also 
given in Numb. iv. of tlte manner in which the dif¬ 
ferent part* of the' tabernacle and it* furniture were 
carried by tire Levitoa during tho removals of tire 
Israelites in the wilderness. When they had en¬ 
tered Canaan, the tabernacle was set up at Gilgal, 
where they first encamped. It remained there lot 
about seven years, and then was removed to Shiloh, 
a few miles north of Jerusalem. Some time after 
the death of Eli, it appears to have been fixed at 
Nob, from wliich place it was carried to Gibeon. 
We have no information in Sacrod Scripture wliat 
Irecame of the tabernacle after the temple was 
built. 

TAUEUNACLK3 (Fbabt or), tire last of the 
three great yearly festivals of tire Jews. It was di¬ 
vinely instituted in commemoration of tire dwelling 
of tire Israelites in tabernacles, or tents, during their 
journeying* in the wilderness. This feast, which was 
also observed as a thanksgiving for the harvest, com¬ 
menced on the 15th of the month Ti*ri,and lasted for 
seven days, the last being tho greatest day. During 
tire whole time of celebration the people dwelt in 
arbours made of boughs of trees. On the last day 
they drew water from the pool of Biloam in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and poured it out be¬ 
fore the altar. The mode in which the modem 
Jews observe this feast is thus detailed by Mr. Allen 
in his 'Modem Judaism:' “The first two days o( 
this festival, and the last two, are celebrated with 
active and pompous services in the synagogue, and 
the same strict abstinence from all servile labour a* 
the first and last two of the feast of Passover. Fai- 
ticular prayers and lessons are appointed for tire 
whole of the festival; but the five intermediate days 
are kept with less strictness, and the services per¬ 
formed on them differ less from the services on com¬ 
mon working days. Against this feast they provide 
themselves with branches or twigs of citron, palm, 
myrtle, and willows of the, brook; some of which 
they take to tire synagogue on each of the first 
seven days, except that which happens to be the 
sabbath, and hold in their hands during the recital of 
certain psalms; the citron in the left hand, the other 
twigs in the right. Willi tlreir bauds thus adorned, 
they march in procession round the altar, once on 
the fint day, and once on the second. On each of 
the four succeeding days they perform two of these 
circuitions. The seventh day, wliich is honoured 
witli rather more solemnity than the four preceding 
ones, is called Hosanna liabba, that is, 'assist with 
great succour:* 'being a solemn acclamation used 
in the prayers of this day. They also on this day 
take Anth aeveu of the laws,’ or rather copies of tire 
law, ‘from out of tho ark, and carry them to the al¬ 
tar.’ To their bundles of boughs they add other 
branches of willow; ‘ and with the reader fit their 
head, go seven times round the altar in remsmbrane* 
of the sabbatical year*,' according to some; or, ao- 
4 » * 
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cording to others, in memory of the circumambula- been formed the mightiest of political engines for 
tion of the wails of Jericho." exalting the importance of the priest-king of New 

The Feast of Tabernacles is observed by the mo- Zealand, for strengthening his iron arm, and thus 
dem Jews, not for seven, but for nine days, the investing him with almost supernatural powers for 
eighth and ninth being high days, especially the last, good or for evil." 

which, indeed, is accounted a particular festival. TAC1TA (Lat. silent), au ancient ltoman god- 
gee .Tor or the Law (Festival or the). dess, one of the CameiuB, whose worship was intro- 

TABLE, the supreme ecclesiastical court of the duced at Home by Numa. 

Waldknman Cmracn (which see) in the valleys of TAE-KEIII, the fundamental unity of the Chi- 
Piedmont. nese literati, the Absolute, or literally the 11 Great 

TABOUITES, a party of the Hussites (which Extreme." Beyond this they allege no human 
see), which set aside the authority of the chureh, thought can soar. Itself incomprehensible, it girdles 

and would admit no other rule than the Holy Scrip- the whole frame of nature, animate and inanimate, 

tnres. They derived their name from a mountain in From it alone, as from the fountain-head of nature, 

Bohemia on which they held their mornings. issued everything that is. Creation is the periodic 

TABU, an institution common to all the Folyne- flowing forth of it. "The Absolute,” says a Chi- 

sian tribes, which solemnly interdicted what was ncse philosopher, “ is like a stem shooting upwards 
esteemed sacred. With places or persons tlwt were it is parted into twigs, it puts out leaves and bios- 
tabued all intercourse was prohibited. The term soma: forth it springs incessantly, until its fruit ie 
was used to denote anything sacred or devoted, fully ripe: yet even then the power of reproduction 
'1'iieru were tabued or sacred days when it was death never ceases to be latent in it. The vital juice is 
to be found in a canoe. Pork, bananas, cocoa-nuts, there; and so the Absolute still wdrks and works 
and certain kinds of full, were tabued to women, and indefinitely. Nothing hiuders or can hinder its ac- 
it was death for them to eat these articles of food, tivity, until tho fruits have all been duly ripened, 
Another tabu forbade men and women eating toge- and activity gives place to rest." Tae-Keih, then, 
ther, so that a man and his wifo must eat separately, is identical with Le, the immaterial element of tht 
and have separate ovens for preparing their food, universe. 

Anything of which a man made an idol was a tabu TAUAURA, the Polynesian god who is believed 
to him. Birds, beasts, iish, and stones, were objects to preside over fishermen. 

of worship, and whoever mode any of these his god TAIRI, the principal deity of the Sandwich la- 

tliey were tabu to him. Articles of food also landers. j 

which were employed as offering* to idols, were af> TALAl’OINS, priests or friars of the Siamese * 
terwards tabu to the offerer. If a king died, the They reside in convents, which are square enclo- i 
whole distriut was tabu, and his heir was obliged to surt-s, with a temple in the middle, round which the ! 
go to another district. Tho ariki, or head chief, of cells of these friars are placed. There are likewise ; 
an island waa accounted so sacred, that his house, female Udupoint, or nuns, who are subject to the j 
bis garments, and everything relating to him, was Mine regulations as the men, and live in the seme j 
tabu. The late Mr. Hardwick gives the following convents. Besides, there are young talapoim, who ) 
plausible explanation of this peculiar institution:— wait on the old ones, and receive their education 
“ I am disposed to think with one who has bestowed from them. Each convent is under the direction of 
considerable pain* on this investigation, that the a superior, whom they call a tancrat. Nearly every 
tapu-system had arisen gradually in Polynesia, in male inhabitant of Siam eutera the priesthood once 
proportion as the theory of religion there prevailing in his life. The monarch also annually, in the 
was more fully mastered and developed. When the month of Asfirha, throws off his regal robes, shaves 
i many were familiarised with tiie idea that an atua, his head, adopts the yellow sackcloth of a novioe, 
or divinity, resided in some principal chief or priest, and does penance in one of the isAdrus, or temples, 
it followed that a portion of his spiritual essence was along with all his court. At the same time, slaves 
communicated of necessity to ail the objects he are brought to be pliaved and initiated, as an act of 
might touch. It followed, also, 'that the spiritual merit in their converter. The residences of the 
essence so communicated to any object was after- Talapoins are much superior to those ef the priests 
wards more or less retransmitted to anything else in Ceylon and Burmah, having richly carved on- 
brought into contact with it.* Hence accordingly trances and ornamented roots. They an obliged to 
arose the duty of protecting aught in which that remain single, and a breach of chastity in tha case of 
spiritual essence was inherent, or over which its vir. any one of them is punished with death, 
tue had been temporarily diffused, from every risk TALASSIUS, a deity among the ancient Homaae 
of being polluted by contact with articles of food; who presided over marriage, 

since the act of eating what had touched a thing TALLETH, a square vestment which every Jew- 

tap* must carry with it the necessity of eating par- bit male is required to p o s s ae s , and which is worn 
tides of the sacred essence of the atua, from which constantly as an inner germ eat. It consuls of two 
I its own secredness was all derived. In this way had square pieces, generally of woollen, sometimes of 
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i silk, joined together it the upper edge by two fillets 
I or breed strep*, with * speco left sufficient for the 
1 heed to peie between them. These fillet* rest on 
■ the shoulder*, end the two square pieces hang down, 
. one over the back, and the other over the breast. 
, Prom each of the corners hangs a fringe or tassel. 
| consisting of eight threads, and tied with five knots. 

[ The Talleth receives its name of T*it$ith from the 
fringes, on which all its sanctity depends. 

Besides the ordinary Talleth , there is a larger one, 
j which is required to be worn during the daily mom- 
. ing prayers, and on some other occasions. It is a 
! square piece of cloth, like a shawl, made of white 
sheep or lambs' wool, sometimes of camels' hair, and 
bordered with stripes of blue, with a fringe or tassel 
at eaclt corner. The fringe, which is considered as 
peculiarly sacred (see Lack of Blue), is composed 
’ of wool that has been shorn, not pulled or plucked ; 
: and spun by the hand of a Jewess for the express 
, purpose of being used in these fringes. The Jew* 
1 attach special jmportanca to the fringe from wlmt is 
. written in Numb. xv. 39, “ And it sliall* he unto you 
1 for a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remem* 
I her all the commandments of tho Lord, ami do them.” 
I The larger Talleth, when worn, is thrown loosely 
; over All the other garments, and passed over each 
! shoulder like a scarf. Tho square garments with 
| fringes are not required to be worn by night, nor is 
I it incumbent upon women, servants, or young chil¬ 
dren, to wenr such a garment. 

TALMUD (Heb. doctrine), a work which is held 
in high estimation among the modern Jews, as con¬ 
taining a complete system of the Jewish canon and 
civil law. It consists of two parts,—the Minima, or 
text, and the Gemara, the exposition or commen¬ 
tary. These together form the Talmud*, of which 
there are two, the Jerusalem Talmud, which was 
completed towards the end of the third,centniy in 
Palestine, and the Babylonian Tnlmud, compiled in 
the schools of Babylon and Persia about 4. i>. 500. 
The object of the Talmud is to exhibit and expound 
the oral or unwritten law, which the Jews allege 
was first communicated by God to Moses, and from 
him transmitted by tradition from age to age. * The 
Mishna was prepared after forty years’ labour by Rab¬ 
bi Judah, president of the sanhedrim and head of the 
school at Tiberias. Various commentaries were writ¬ 
ten upon the Mishna by later rabbins, all of which 
| were collected by Rabbi Jochanan ben Eiieaer, head of 
the school at Tiberias, and formed into the Gemara, 
a.d. 290. Another Gemara was commenced by Rabbi 
I Asa, who died A. D. 427, and the work was continued 
and completed by other rabbis. Thu* there are two 
Talmnds composed of one and the same Mishna, but 
two different Gemaras. Ttte Jerusalem TVhmid con¬ 
tains Rabbi Jochaiuui'a Gemara: while the Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud contains Rabbi Asa's Genurta. The 
latter i* the most highly esteemed by the Jews, and 
is celled the Talmud by way of eminence; whenever 
die other is referred to, it is called the Jerusalem 
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Talmud. 'Dio Babylonian Talmud extends in some 
editions to twelve folio volumes, and in others to 
thirteen; while the Jerusalem Talmud is printed in 
one large folio volume. Maimonidet, in the twelfth 
century, made an abridgment of the Talmud, which 
is considered an excellent digeat of Jewish law. 
Since the completion of the Talmud, many rabbins 
have written commentaries upon it, the principal of 
whom is Babbi Solomon Jarchi, who, early in the 
twelfth century, wrote so famous a commentary upon 
tho Gemma, that he was styled the prince of com¬ 
mentators. See Gkmara, Mishna, Oral Law. 

TALMUDISTS, a name given to those rubhine 
who use in their writings the style and language of i 
tho Talmud. The term is also applied to those nu- I 
merous Jews who hold the Talmud to lie on an equal i' 
fouling in point of authority with the Old Testament . I 
Scriptures. Sec Jews (Modern). 

TA MA, a god of surgery among the Polynesians. 

TAMAR, the wife of the patriarch Noah. She 
appears after tier death to have been made the god* ! 
(less of cliild-iiearing throughout the postdiluvian 
world. She was worshipped by the Greeks under 
the name of Artemi*, and by the Scythians under 
the name of Tomyris. Among the Egyptians, at a 
later period, she was called J^ethm, and among the 
Homans Latarui. Mr Osbum tells ns that Tamar 
was first made a goddess in a city called l’tenethus 
which stood somewhat to the eastward of the Cano 
pic Nile. At a very early epoch tho frog was made 
her living symbol, and was worshipped soon after a* 
a separate goddess, or impersonation of a real god¬ 
dess. Noah and Tamar were made the god and god¬ 
dess of Eilcthya, a city of Upper Egypt, and she oc¬ 
casionally appears afterwards as the wife of other 
gods also. 

TAMMUS, the tenth month of the .Jewish civil 
year, and the fourth of the sacred year. On the 
seventeenth day of this mouth the Jews kept a fast 
in commemoration of the worship of the golden calf 

TAMMUZ, a heathen idol mentioned in Eaek 
viii. 14, where the women are represented as weep¬ 
ing for Tanimux. It is generally supposed that this 
deity was identical with Adonis (which see), whose 
name indeed is used by the Vulgate version instead 
of Tammua. 

TANAITES, an order of Jewish doctors who 
taught the traditions of the Oral Law from the time 
of the Great Synagogue to that of the compilation 
of the Muknn, after which they were called Ahora- 
JUt (which see). At the head of 4he Tanaites, or 
Traditionists, the Jews are acctistSmed to place Ea¬ 
rs, whom they represent as having been succeeded 
by Sitqpn the Just. The Jews bold the Tanaites 
in great veneration as the preservers of their tradi¬ 
tions, and allege them to have been assisted by the 
Batu-Kol (which see), to have convened with an¬ 
gels, and to have had power over sorcerers and de¬ 
mons. Each Tanaite waa permitted to add his own 
comments to the traditions which had been handed 
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; down from Esm and the men of the Great Syua- 
I gogue. Thus tlw body of traditions was gradually 
enlarged from generation to generation, until, in the 
middle of the second century, it was deemed proper 
to collect thorn, and commit them to writing. The 
task was committed to Judah the Holy, who, after 
forty years, completed the Mithna, or collection of 
traditions. At this period the order of Tanaita 
gave place to the Anwrajim. See Doctobs (Jew- 
l ibh). 

TANE, an inferior deity among the Polynesians 
; who had power to restrain the effects of sorcery. 

I lie was the tutelary god of Huaheine. 

| TANFAIItEI, a Polynesian goddess, tlie spouse 
; of Tank (which see). 

TANFANA, an ancient deity mentioned by Taci¬ 
tus as having been worshipped by the Mavsi, a 
Suxoii tribe who inhabited that part of Germany 
now called Westphalia. This god presided over 
lots, by which almost all affairs of any importance 
wero regulated. 

TANG ENA, an ordeal administered in Madagas¬ 
car to determine the guilt or innocence of any per¬ 
son suspected of witchcraft or sorcery. Tt is thus 
performed. The accused is first required to make a 
hearty meal of rice; after which three pieces of the 
skin of a fowl killed for the occasion are swallowed; 
and then an emetic is administered consisting of the 
Tangena nut. If the three pieces of skin are ejected 
from the stomach, the party is declared innocent, 
and lie is conducted by his friends to his home with 
much pomp and ceremony. If the pieces have not 
lwen ejected, he is declared guilty, ami immediately 
killed with a club, unless he happen to tie a slave, 
in which case he is sent to a distant part of the 
country and sold. Sometimes the accused, when 
found guilty, are cast into the underground rice 
gi'iinaricB, ami scalded to death with boiling water. 
The Tawjena ordeal is in some cases administered 
to large numbers at the same time. 

TANQUKL1NIAN9, the followers of one Tan- 
clielm or Tumjuelin, who, about A. D. 1115, resided 
<m the sea-coast of the Netherlands, preached against 
ecclesiastical organisations, collected around himself 
an armed baud of men, claimed to be God equal to 
Christ, on account of the Holy Ghost which he pro¬ 
fessed to have received, held public cclebnvtions in 
honour of his espousals to the Virgin Mary, and 
was finally slain by a priest about A. D. 1124. His 
followers continued after the death of their leader to 
maintain his dqctrines, despising the sacraments, 
and refusing to puy tithes to the clergy. The sect 
was at length extinguished by St. Norbert, founder 
of the Premoattraiamutu. 

TANTALllS, an aucient king of Phryj’ia, of 
whom it was fabled, that as a punishment for revesl- 
: iug the secrets of the gods, he was condemned after 
i death to be placed in a lake in the infernal regions 
! up to the chin in water, but whenever he attempted 
j to quench his thirst the water withdrew from him. 


Branches laden with fruit also hung over Ms haul 
but whenever be stretched out his hands to take the i 
fruit it eluded his grasp. Hence the English verb 
" to tantalize,'’ meaning to disappoint the hopea. 

TANTRAS, sacred writings of the Hindus, which 
are said to have been composed by Shiva, and bear 
the same relation to the votaries of Shiva which the 
Puranas do to the votaries of Vishnu. The Saiva 
sects look upon the Tantraa as a fifth Veda, and at 
tribute to them equal antiquity and superior autho¬ 
rity. The observances they prescribe have indeed 
in Bengal almost superseded the original ritual. 
The question as to the date of their first composition 
is involved in considerable obscurity, but Professor 
11. II. Wilson thinks tliat the system in all proba¬ 
bility originated at some period in the early centu¬ 
ries after the Christian era, being founded on the 
previous worship of the female principle, and tin. 
practices of the Yoga, with the Mantras or mystical 
form til® of the Vedas. Hammohun Roy alleges, iu 
his ‘Apology for Vedantic Theism,' that among the 
Tantras there are forged works and passages which 
have been published as if they were getiuiue, " with 
the view of introducing new doctrines, new rites, or 
new prescripts of secular law." Some of the Tan- 
treu appear to have been written chiefly in Bengal 
and the eastern districts of Hindustan, being un¬ 
known in tlie west and south, and the rites they 
teach having there failed to set aside the ceremonies 
of the Vedas, although they are not without an im¬ 
portant influence upon tlie belief and practices of the 
people. The Saktas (which see) derive tlie prin¬ 
ciples of their sect and their religious ceremonies 
wholly from the Tantrat, and hence they are often 
cal let) Tantrwto. 

TAOISTS, a philosopliico-religious sect among 
the Chinese founded hy Lao-tse, an ardent, imagina¬ 
tive recluse, who is alleged to have been bom B. c. 
604, ami therefore to have been a cotempomry ot 
Confucius. In the oldest narratives he is repre¬ 
sented singly as a sage, but iii course of time his fol¬ 
lowers began to claim for him a supernatural origin. 
Some alleged that lie was bom before the creation 
of the heavens and the earth; others, that he pos¬ 
sessed a pure soul which was an emanation from 
heaven. A legendary story lias been related of his 
birth as laving taken place after his mother had 
borne him seventy*two years, or, according to others, 
eighty-two, in her womb. At his birth his head was 
covered with hair white as snow, and hence the name 
Lao-tse, which means “ old-man child.” The pro 
pagation of such fabulous traditions naturally led to 
his being regarded as a divine being, an incarnation 
or ava.*r, the great progenitor of the primordial ele¬ 
ments <jf creation. Stripping the history of Lao-tee, j 
however, of the fables with which it has been mixed i 
up, the truth appears to he that be was an eminent j 
Chinese sege, of retired and austere habits, who de¬ 
voted himself to contemplation and acta of self-denial. 

It has been alleged that, leaving his native country 
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|l for a time, be travelled westward into India and Par- 
|j tliia, and even visited tome parti of the Soman em- 
j jure. Crediting this tradition, M. Abel-Remusat, 
| an eminent French savant, attempts to establish 
i some strong points of analog}' between the doctrines 
! ef tins Chinese philosopher and those of the schools 
! of the Grecian philosophers Pythagoras and Plato. 
! But, looking at the Taoist system from another 
point of view, M. Pauthier maintains, that in its es¬ 
sential features it is borrowed from Hindustan, being 
* to some eitent based on the systems of the Sankhya 
and Vedanti schools. But whatever may have lieeu 
its origin, it contains some doctrines which have 
ncited no small interest among philosophic theolo¬ 
gians. 

The first and fundamental point of Taoism as it is 
developed in the Taote-king, or ‘ Book of Wisdom 
and Virtue,' respects the nature and attributes of the 
Too. This word is explained by Dr. Morrison as 
I denoting primarily “a way,” or “the fixed way;" 
i and secondarily “ a principle,” the principle from 
which hcaveif, earth, man, and all nature emanates, 
Taking the word in its primary signification, the 
sect has been termed “ The School of the Fixed 
| Way." M. Abel-Remusat. considers the Tao ns 
i equivalent to the Logo* in its threefold sense of 
j sovereign being, reason, and speech. “ It is evi- 
j ! dently," he says, “ the reason of Plato which has ar- 
I ranged the universe, the universal reason of Zeno, 
j ! Cleanthes, and other Stoies." Pauthier even goes 
| so far as to represent the Too of the Chinese as 
! identical with the God of Christianity. But such 
[ extravagant opinions are shown to be utterly un- 
| founded by a simple reference to the Tao-le-king, 
! the acknowledged text-book of tho sect, in which 
! the Tuo is declared to l>e a passive, unintelligent, 

| unconscious being, or rather a principle, the seminal 
> principle of universal nature. This principle Lao- 
| tse seems to have invested with a sort of personality, 

! and yet it was fixed and impassible, immaterial and 
invisible. 

Several modern Sinologists, in their anxiety to 
magnify the merits of the Chinese philosopher, re¬ 
present him as not only teaching the existence of a 
Supreme Being, but also the Christian doctrine of a 
Trinity in unity. The idea is founded on a solitary 
pasaage in the Tao-te-kmg, which runs in these 
terms “ You look for the Tag, and you see it not: 

| its name ia J. You listen for it, and you hear it 

| not: ite name ia Hu You wish to touch it, tutd you 

feel it not: its name ia Wei. These three me In¬ 
scrutable, and inexpressible by tlie aid of language; 
we are therefore in ilia habit of combining them into 
one.” The three mystic words in this passage, how¬ 
ever^ which are converted by some modem writers 
into a Trinity in unity, are simply descriptive bf 
three negative qualities—colourless, voiqpless, form¬ 
ica*—which are fitly applied to the Too, or original 
I principle of all things, which forms the centre-point 
j of tbc whole system, and of which it is said, “'Hie 


Too produced one; one produced two; two pro- • 
duced three; three produced all things.” 

Tlte moral principles of Taoism are embodied in 1 
what is often spoken of as the Saint of China, that 
is, the man who luui preserved the Too by wholly ! 
losing sight of self in his anxiety to do good to all ; 
creatures. Ile possesses three great qualities, which j 
Loo t** claimed as belonging to himself, affection, | 
frugality, and humility, forming in their combine- i 
lion a perfect man. Throughout the whole ethics I 
of the system, as developed iu tho Tho-toJcing, there 
is a constant reference to the Too aa the olgjeot of 
imitation. A more recent work, however, ia in cir¬ 
culation among the members of tho sect, which loses 
sight of the Too, and inculcates the practice of vir¬ 
tue upon every man, that he may acquire merit, and 
obviate injury to himself and his posterity. In this 
treatise, which is termed the ■ Book of Howards and 
Punishments,’ there are many excellent moral max¬ 
ims enforced by arguments founded, however, on 
prudential and selfish motives, with the exception 
perhaps of an occasional warning to avoid offending 
the spirits of heaven and earth, who are alleged to 
be affected by every work of man, and are invested 
with power both to punish and reward. 

Whatever may have been tho earlier influence of 
Taoism in the first period of Its promulgation, for 
many centuries the disciples of this school have 
been generally characterised by a melancholy degra¬ 
dation in moral character. In proof of this we quote | 
from the recent work of an American missionary, 
Mr. Culbertson, who thus describes the present con- ! 
dition of tlte Taoist*:—“They have departed far ■ 
from the simplicity of his philosophy. Although | 
they have deified 1 Eternal Reason,’ and profess to j 
reverence this abstraction above all things, they are 
now among the grossest idolaters in China. Their i 
idols are very numerous. Tho most exalted of their | 
gods arc the ‘Three Pure Ones,’ but the one most I 
worshipped by tlte moss of the people is ‘Yu Hwang | 
Shangti,’ or tho ‘Pearly Imperial Ituler on High.’ J 
Tiiis god is very generally worshipped by those < 
Chinese who frequent the temples, and his image is j 
often found in tlte Buddhist, as well as in the Tduitt j 
temples. There is very little rancour between tlte ; 
different sects, because the people generally are wil¬ 
ling to patronise them all; and Buddhist and Tdu- 
ist priests very gladly set up each other's idols in 
tiieir temples, if they can thereby attract worship¬ 
pers, and thus increase their profits. This Tauist 
idol is the god generally referred to by the common 
people when they speak of Bjurtigti, the ‘Ruler on 
High.’ It is this fact iliat has led so many of the 
missionaries in China to object to the use of this 
ten* as a designation of the true God. The birth¬ 
day of this idol god is celebrated with much pomp ■ 
and ceremony. It occurs on the ninth day of the 
first month, during the new year's holidays, and his 
temple is always crowded on tliat day with numerous 
worshippers." 





TARTAR—TAURII LUDI. 


The forms of worship end religious riles of the Tao- 
ists beer a greet resemblance to those of the Chinese 
Budhists. Their priests live in the temples, and are 
supported by the produce of the grounds attached to 
the establishment, by the sale of charms, and by pres¬ 
ents received on funeral and other occasions. Their 
official robes are not so long as those of the Budhist 
priests, and ore of a red colour, while those of the 
Budhists are yellow. The Budhist.priests shave off 
all the hair from their heads, but the Taoists leave a 
small tuft of hair on the back of the head. There is a 
class of Taoist priests called common or social priests, 
who have families, live in their own houses, and 
dross like other men. These are diviners and magi¬ 
cians, The Taoist priests generally profess to have 
great power over the spirits and demons of the in¬ 
visible world. The head of the sect resides at the 
capital of the province of Kiang-si, and is called 
Tiang Tsien-tse. Like the Lain a of Thibet ho is 
believed to be immortal; that is, as toon as one dies 
another is appointed in his place, and the spirit of 
the departed is believed to pass into the body of his 
successor. lie is believed to have supreme power 
over the spirits of the dead, and to appoint the va¬ 
rious gods to the several districts over which they 
are to preside, and within which they are to be spe¬ 
cially worshipped. The priosts of the Taoist sect 
prepare charms and amulets, which are believed to 
secure against noxious influences, and these are in 
great demand among the people. They consist 
merely of small slips of paper, on which enigmatical 
characters are written. These are pasted by the 
people over the doors of their houses, which are 
thus protected from evil spirits. 

From l)r. Medhurst we learn that in some places 
tho Taoists have ail annual ceremony for the purpose 
of purifying their town or neighbourhood from evil 
spirits. It is thus described:—"On tiie birth-day 
of the ‘High Emperor of the Sombre Heavens,' 
they assemble in front of his temple, and there march 
liurefoot through a fire of burning charcoal. First 
are tho chanting of prayers and sprinkling of holy 
wator, accompanied by a ringing of little bells, and 
the din of horns. Brandishing swords, and slashing 
the burning coals with them, they frighten the de¬ 
mons. Then, with the priests in advance, and bear¬ 
ing the gods in their arms, they rush, with loud 
shouts of triumph, through the tire. They believe 
that if they have a sincere mind, the fire will not 
hurt them. They are horribly burnt, neverthe¬ 
less, but have so much confidence in the effica¬ 
cy of the ceremony^ and are so fully persuaded 
of its necessity, that they willingly submit to die 
pain." 

TAPU. See Tabu. « 

TARGUMS. See Chaldee Paraphrases, 

TARTAR, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Avites, and referred to in 1 Kings xvii. 31. The 
rabbins allege tiiat he was worshipped under the 
form of an ass, but this is by no means probable. 


In Scripture this god is mentioned in eoq|unction 
with Namaz (whioh see). 

TARTARUS, a place mentioned by the falter 
Greek poet* as being situated in the infernal regions, 
the abode of the spirits of wicked men, where they 
suffer the punishment due to their crimes committed 
on earth. Homer represent* it as a subterranean 
region as far below Hades as heaven is above the 
earth. See Hades, Hell. 

TARTAUY (Religion or). See Lakaisx. 

TA-SUY, the “groat year," a Chinese god who 
presides over the year. The Chinese cycle consists 
of sixty years, and each year has a god specially ap¬ 
pointed to take charge of it. This deity is a kind 
of president continued in office for one year, and his 
turn to rule comes round in sixty years. In the 
festival of Agriculture, which takes place annually, 
Ta-suy is carried along in procession, the idol repre¬ 
senting a little boy, and his attire varies from year 
to year. Bee Agriculture (Festival of). 

TATIANISTS. See Encratites. 

TATTOOING, a practico followed by the Pagan 
natives of the islands of the South Pacific ocean, in 
which they mark their bodies with various figures. 
Until a young man is tattooed he is reckoned as 
still in his minority; but as soon as he has under¬ 
gone the process he passes into his minority, and 
considers himself entitled to the respect and privi¬ 
leges usually awarded to a person of mature years. 
Tattooing is generally sought for by a youth when 
he lias reached sixteen years of age, at which time 
lie is generally on the outlook for the tattooing ot 
some chief with whom he may unite. In New Zea¬ 
land the process is rendered much more painful than 
in the other Pacific isles, the operation being per¬ 
formed with a small rougli chisel, with which an 
incision was made by a blow with a mallet, the 
chisol being first dipped in colouring matter made of 
the root of fl&x burnt to clwrcoal and mixed with 
water, the stain of which is indelible. In the other 
islands of the South Sea the process was performed 
in a totally efifferent method. The figures were first 
drawn on the skin with a piece of charcoal. The 
instruments used for perforating the skin were con¬ 
structed of the bones of birds or fishes, fastened with 
fine thread to a dtaall stick. The colonring fluid 
wus made of the kernel of the candle-nut baked and 
reduced to charcoal, and then mixed with oil. Tho 
points of the instrument having been dipped i» this 
fluid, and applied to the snrfaee of the body, a Mow 
upon the handle punctured the skin and injected the 
dye. 

TAUMURE, one of the god* of Tahiti, la the 
Sooth Sea Islands. 

TAURII LUDI, sacred gamee which were insti¬ 
tuted among the ancient Romani in the time of Tar* 
qniiriue Sugirbw. A- dreadful plague broke out, 
which raged with each severity, that when pregnant 
women were affected, the children died in the womb, 
i To propitiate the infernal divinities accordingly, 





J TCHU -CHOR—TEMENOS. R9S 

1 games were inetituted along with the sacrifice of hie family were made elavee to government, and his 
barren cows, or Taurtce. Hauee the name which property wu confiscated. 

theae game* reoeived. TE 1IEUM, the title of a celebrated Christian 

i TCHU-CHOR, the prayer-mill used by the Budh* hymn long used in the Christian church, and so 
j ist priests in Chinese Tartary. It is constructed in called from its commencing words, “Ts Deum lands- 
two forms. The one is a small wheel with flies mus," that is, “We praise thee, O God." Consider- 
j which move either by wind or weter. On these able doubt exists as to the origin and authorship of 
flies are written prayers, and the motion of these, this hymn. Some have alleged it to liave been the 
whether by the draught of a chimney or the current joint production of Ambrose and Augustine; others 
of a running stream, is supposed to confer all tho iuivo assigned it to Ambrose alone, because lie ia 
merit of the recitation of Hie prayers upon him that well known to have been a writer of hymns for the 
seta it in motion. The other is a huge egg-shaped use of the church. The most probable opinion, how- 
barrel, as large as a puncheon, upon an upright, ever, is that it was composed by Nicetus, bishop of 
spindle, composed of endless sheets of paper {tasted Triers, who lived aixmt a.n. 535, and who ia said to 
one over the other, and on each sheet is written a liave written it for tho use of the Qaliican church, 
different prayer. At the bottom of thin pasteboard TEEN, a word which in the Chinese language 
barrel is a cord, which gives a rotatory motion like means " Heaven,'' the visible and invisible heaven, 
that of a child's whirligig. Tlte Lamas make thin It was generally used by tho early Komtui Catholic 
spin rapidly, and acquire the merit of the repetition missionaries to denote tho Supremo Being; but to 
< of all the prayers written on all Ilia papers at every render it more evidently descriptive of a person, tiio 
j revolution of the barrel. The Lamas spend much of Inquisition ordered the addition to it of the word 
their time in flying the Tchu-chor by. way of inter- Choo, “ Lord," tints rendering the phrase Teen-Choo, 
ceding for tiie people; and iu return they receive "Heavenly Lord,” or “ Lord of Heaven," which 
from each person a small compensation for their camu to lie tho recognised appellative of tied for all 
trouble. Homish converts in tho Chinese empire. Tlte lTo- 

TEA SECT, a small sect in China known by the testant missionaries, on the other hand, rejected 
name of Tmng-chamvn-Keaou, that is, tho pure Tea Turn as the designation of the God of the Bible, ami 
Sect; probably from the circumstance that the offer- substituted either Shin or Sitting-tc, both of which 
ings which they make to the gods are of fine tea. terms liave found zealous advocates, especially since 
Dr. Milne, wiio lias laboured for many years as a 1847, when a missionary conference on the subject j 
missionary in China, ascertained the following par- was held at Shanglme. ! 

ticulara in regard to this sect: “On the first and TELES-DHUTANGA, the thirteen ordinances I 
fifteenth of every moon, the votaries of this sect which arc commanded to be observed by the Budhist 
bum incense; make offerings of fine tea; how down priests, with tho view of destroying the tendency to I 
and worship tiie heavens, the earth, tho sun, tho cleave to existence. The principal of these enjoin the 
moon, the fire, the water, and their deceased parents, priest to call at all houses alike when carrying the j 
They also worship Fo , and tiie founder of tiiuir own alms-bowl; to remain on one seat when eating, until j 
sect. In receiving proselytes they use bamboo chop- the meal lie finished, and to reside in an open *|>acK, i 
sticks, and with them touch the eyes,*ears, mouth, TELLIJMO, a male divinity mentioned by the later 
and nose of tiiose that join their sect, commanding Roman writers, to whom prayers were offered in con- 
them to observe tiie three reverting* jnd tiie five neotioii with the festival of Tellu*. Bee next article, 
precepts. They affirm that the fust progenitor of TELLUS, a goddess among the ancient Romaus, 
the family of Wang resides in heaven. Tlte world, who personified tiie earth; ami accordingly she was 
they say, is governed by three Fo* in {rotation, also called Terra. She is generally spoken of in 
Ths reign of Yen-tang-Fo is post; Sheh-kea-Fo now connection with tiie infernal deities; and when 
reigns; and the reign of Melik Fo is yet to come, people swore by her they stretched their hands 
These sectaries allege tliat this hist Fo will descend downwards, as in the case of oaths by the gods of 
and be bora ia their family; apd that he will carry the lower regions. A festival called Hohmcalu 
all that fH tr the sec t, after death, into the regions (which see), was celobrated annually on the 15th of 
of the West, to tlte palace of the immortal Teen, April in honour of TeUu*. 
whan they will be safe from the dangers of war, of TEMENOS, a Greek word which, in tiie Homeric 

water, and of Are.” In 1816 one of the heads of age, wu used to denote land aet'apart for the sup- 
this sect was arrested, aad in obedience to the imperial port of some hero or king. Afterwards it came to 
eider, was cut in small pieces, and hie head puhtiely signify land dedicated to a divinity; or appropriated 
ftpitfrl on a pole ae a wanting to tho people. And by the Bute to the support of the heathen temples 
not only was he ki —“ lf i&hamanjj treated; end the maintenance of public worship. At Borne, 
hie « w i pH » also wee delivered over as ajiave to the as early as the time of Romulus, there were sacred 
Motammadeai’ two other relatives were delivered lands, the produce of which was applied to the sup- 
ever to the vioeroy of Chselee, to be baaished wher- port of tiie temples. The term Terumo* wu in pro- 
inr ho ifcodtt deem proper; the other members of cess of time used to denote the lend on which a 












TEMPLE, 


; temple wee erected, including ell the veered building* 
1 and eecred ground planted with groves which be- 
. longed to e temple, in some coses it wee employed 
i to signify the temple itself; end hence, in the early 
i Greek fathers, we occasionally find it used for a 
Christian church. 

TEMPLARS (Kniohts). See Knighthood 
(Ecclesiastical Orders of). 

TEMPLE, e magnificent building erected for ro- 
ligious worship. The Jews end the most eminent 
| Among Christian writers recognise not three succes¬ 
sive temples at Jerusalem, as has sometimes been 
alleged, but only two, the first built by Solomon, 
and the second built indeed by Zerubbabel, but en- 
arged and beautified by Herod the Great. The first, 
which is usually known by the nurne of Solomon's 
temple, was erected on Mount Moriah, selected by 
David as a suitable and commanding site. We 
derive from Scripture no precise information ns to 
the vise, proportions, and general appearance of the 
building. It appears, however, to have been a vast 
and splendid structure, after tlio model of the Taber¬ 
nacle which Moses erected in the wilderness accord¬ 
ing to a Divine pAttcm. King David projected the 
formation of a fixed place for tiie worship of God, 
and had made preparations and provided materials 
to sucli an extent before his death, that nothing re¬ 
mained for Solomon but to accomplish the work. 
No sooner, accordingly, did he succeed to ids father's 
throne than he set about roaring the temple. The 
foundation was laid in the second month of the fourth 
year of ids reign; and seven years ami six months 
were spent in its erection; the solemn dedication of 
of it having taken place n.c. 996. 

The temple, like the tabernacle, consisted, in the 
main building, of two parts, the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies. This pile was surrounded on each 
side except the entrance by three storeys of small 
rooms, which reached to about half (lie height of the 
body of the temple; while the east end or front was 
a magnificent portico. The space round the build- 
| ing was divided into two courts; the inner called the 
“ court of the Temple," and sometimes the “ court 
of the Priests," while the outer court was used as a 
kind of storehouse for containing the articles used 
ill the aervice of the temple. Only thirty years had 
elapsed after tiie completion of tins superb edifice, 
when it was plundered of its most precious orna¬ 
ments by Shisliak, king of Egypt. Frequently, in 
; the course of its subsequent history, was it exposed 
! to profanation an«| pillage, until it was finally de- 
j stroyed by the Chaldeans under Nebuchadncasar, 

! n. c. 484, when the Jews were carried captive into 
Babylon. Daring the seventy years' captivity, the 
temple on Mount Moriah was a heap of ruins; but 
on the restoration of the Jews to their own land, 
one of their first cares was to rebuild the temple. 
The work was commenced by Zerubbabel, but in a 
style far inferior to tlte first temple in architectural 
beauty and elegance. At the conquest of Syria by 


the SeleucidtB, this second temple wss profaned b) 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who commanded the Jewish 
priests to discontinue the daily sacrifice; and to re¬ 
establish Paganism oti the ruins of the Jewish faith, 
he erected the temple of Jupiter Olympins on the 
altar of burnt-offering. This continued for tiie space 
of three years, wiien Judas Maccabeus, having re 
covered the independence of his country, removed 
the abominations from tiie temple, and restored tin* 
purity of tiie temple worship. 

When the second temple had stood for five bun- 
; dred years, it began to exhibit symptoms of decay, 
and Herod the Great, to reconcile tiie Jews to his 
government, undertook to rebuild it. He accord¬ 
ingly devoted nine years to this work; and though, 
in the course of tiiat period, tiie main structure was 
completed, the Jews continued from time to time to 
enlarge and decorate it, so that in our 8aviour» 
days tiiey could say with propriety, “ Forty and six 
years were we in building this temple.” No expense 
was spared in rendering it one of the most mag¬ 
nificent structures which had ever been reared by 
tiie hand of man. It had nine gates, each of which 
was richly studded with gold and silver. Through 
the east gate, called the gate Shuahan and the King’s 
gate, entrance was obtained to the outer court, 
which was named the court of tlte Gentiies, because 
Gentiles were permitted to enter it, but not to ad¬ 
vance any farther. Inside the court of tlte Gentiles, 
but separated from it by a low stone wall, was tiie 
court of tiie Israelites, into which aliens or stranger* 
were prohibited from entering. This court was 
divided into two parts,—the court of the women, in 
which stood the treasury, and the court appropriated 
to the male Israelites. Within the court of the 
Israelites was the court of tiie Priests, so named 
because none except priests were allowed to euter 
its sacred preciucts. Twelve steps led from the 
court of the Priests to the temple properly so called, 
This sacred structure was divided into three parts— 
tiie portico, tiie outer sanctuary, and the Holy oi 
Holies. lu the portiao were deposited the votive 
offerings presented either by Jews or foreigners. Ju 
the outer sanctuary, into which priests of every de¬ 
gree lmd ready admissiou, stood the altar of incense, 
and this part of The temple was separated from the 
Holy of Holies by a double veil, through which none 
were allowed to pass except the high-priest, and that 
only once a-year, on the great day of atonement. 

In the time of our blessed Lord, the temple ap¬ 
pears to have excited the admiration and astonish¬ 
ment of liia disciples, so that they exclaimed, Mark 
xiil. 1, “Master, see what manner of stone* aid wing 
buildings am here.” But amid all it* splendour and 
njagnificet'oe, 1 'tiie doom of the temple was sealed; 
for in reply to the exclamation of hi* disciples, Jeans 
declared that the existing generation was not to 
pats away before the mighty edifice should be re¬ 
duced to a mass of mine. And the prediction era* 
fulfilled to the very letter. In A.D. 70, the Romans, 




TEMPLES (Pa<uh). 


under Vespasian, bud siege to Jerusalem, and both 
the city and the temple were utterly destroyed. An 
attempt mu afterwands made by the Emperor Julian 
the Apostate, to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem 
and restore it to the Jews, but miraculous balls of 
fire are said to liave burst from the foundations, and 
compelled the workmen in terror to abandon the 
undertaking. At last, when Jerusalem was con* 
quered by the Saracens, the Caliph Omar erected a 
splendid mosque on the site where the ancient temple 
stood. 

TEMPLES (Paoan). In the earliest ages sacred 
worship was in all probability performed in the open 
air, under the ample canopy of heaven. But even 
then particular spots, such as high mountains ami 
gloomy forests, were regarded as fit habitations for 
the gods. 11 The only sacred structures," says Mr. 
Gross, " appropriated to divine worship, of which 
some nations could boast, were rude altars made of 
large, flat stones; while others, like the Celts in 
Britain, luid their altars inclosed with circular rows 
of upright stonqs- These inciosures were designated 
by the terms Caer, Cdr, and Cylcli, which denote 
respectively a circle, and they constituted the first 
rudiments of temples. The smaller Cdr had but one 
row of stones; the larger three concentric rows; 
four such rows, it is said, constitute the highest 
number which has heretofore been discovered. It 
appears that three rows were the usual number, and 
that the top of the stones which composed them was 
covered with an architrave, or a succession of large, 
flat stones, embracing and sustaining the whole 
framework of the rude specimen of peristylic archi¬ 
tecture.” 

The Egyptians are said to have been the first 
who built temples to the gods. Many of the ancient 
heathen nations, for example the Persians and Scy¬ 
thians, refused to allow temples to lie erected for 
divine worship, holding tliat the whole universe was 
the residence of the Deity. In the Sacred Scriptures, 
however, we find frequent mention of idolatrous 
temples. Thus there was a temple of .Dagon at 
Gaaa and another at Ashdod; a temple in honour 
of Ashtarotb and another of Baal; the temple of 
Kimmon at Damascus, the temples of Nisroch and of 
Bel at Babylon, the temples of (^bemosh and of 
Moloch among the Moabites, and the temples in 
honour of the golden calf at Bethel and at Dan. 
What waa the structure of then heathen temples 
we aiw not informed; but in the most ancient Egyp¬ 
tian temples, as well as subsequently in tbe templet 
of Graces and Borne, there was an inner shrine 
which was held to be the special residence of the 
Divinity, and which waa hidden from the popular 
gaaa by some mysterious curtain. Among the an¬ 
cient Greeks and Homans, the word twa JW aw and its, 
squivalent ie m mo t , in their original signification, 
fim ylyfrap li e d a piece of gtdunA set aparttfor sacred 
purpoMa, men especially for taking the angaries. 
And It waa only at an after period that it came to 

tu 


denote a building erected for the worship of the 
gods; having previously been used exclusively as a 
residence for a god. At an early period the templet 
of the Greeks were dark and gloomy, without win¬ 
dows, and lighted only from the door, or artificially 
by lamps suspended from the ceiling. They wet* 
at first formed of wood. Soon, however, temples 
were erected of stone; and architects displayed tneir 
skill in forming structures of remarkable beauty and 
magnificence. They were usually of an oblong or a 
round form, and generally adorned with columns, 
either in the front alone or on all the four sides. 
These elegant edifices were usually lighted from the 
top, and they consisted of three parts,—-the vesti¬ 
bule, the cclta, and the hinder part. In the cella 
was placed the linage or statue of the god, sur¬ 
rounded with a balustrade or railings. The hinder 
|«rt of the building contained the treasures of the 
temple. In the earliest times of Roman history 
there seem to have been few or no temples for the 
worship of their gods, but simply altars, on which 
sacrifices were offered to gods in the open air. The 
Homan temples of later times were built after the 
model of the Greeks. 

In the early ages of the history of the Scandina¬ 
vian nations, it was forbidden to erect temples, from 
the prevalence of the notion that it was offensive to 
the gods to pretend to enclose them within the cir¬ 
cuit of walls. Accordingly, even at the present day, 
there are found in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
in the middle of a plain or upon some little hill, 
altars, around which they assembled to offer sacri¬ 
fice! and to assist at other religious ceremonies. By 
degrees, as the northern tribes held intercourse with 
other nations, they began to build temples. The 
most splendid is said to have been that of Upsal 
in Sweden, which glittered on all sides with gold. 
Hakon, earl of Norway, erected another magni¬ 
ficent temple at Drontbcim. Iceland lied also ite 
temples, am! the chronicles of that country speak 
with admiration of two especially, one situated ia 
the north of the island ami the other in the south. 
The temples of the northern nations are thus de¬ 
scribed by Mallet in his * Northern Antiquities 
“ A Scandinavian temple was in fact nothing more 
than a large wooden banqueting-hsll, with a small 
recess at one end that formed a kind of sanctuary. 
In winter a fire was kindled on a hearth placed ex¬ 
actly in the centre of the hall, the smoke finding itr 
way out through apertures in the roof, which also 
served for windows, and appear to have been fur¬ 
nished with shutters. Ou the southern side of tits 
hall, opposite the fire hearth, Was the Undeegi, of 
high seat, a kind of throne raised on steps, and 
placed between two wooden columns, called the Bnd- 
vefitmilur, which were generally carved with Runic 
inscriptions, and ornamented with images of Odittic 
divinities. This was the seat occupied by the chief¬ 
tain, his most distinguished guest being placed on 
another ttndveg! seat, probably not quite so high, 
40 
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and without column*, on the northern side of the 
hall, the fire bluing between them. The other 
guests, and the retainers and dependents of the chief¬ 
tain, were ranged with their backs to the wall, on 
benches to the right and left of these Sndvegi seats, 
the other side of the tables placed before them being 
unoccupied. The flesh of the sacrificed animals, 
after being boiled in a large kettle over the fire, was 
served up to those rude banqueters, who frequently 
amused themselves by throwing the bones at one 
another, the manner in which they were placed on 
the opposite sides of the hall being very convenient 
for indulging in this elegant pastime. After they 
had finished eating their boiled horse flesh, they 
generally sat swilling their ale out of capacious 
drinking-horns, and listening to the lay of a Skald 
or the tale of a Sagaman.” 

The temples belonging to the different nations of 
modem heathendom are described in the present 
work under the different names which they bear, 
and therefore it is unnecessary to describe them here. 

TENSIO-DAI-DSIN, a goddess who was the 
chief object of worship among the Sintoibtb (which 
see) of Japan. She was the supposed progenitor of 
the Dairi, and the mother of the Japanese nation. 

TEO-TL, the name for God among the ancient 
Mexicans. He was called the Cause of causes and 
the Father of all things, lie was identified with 
the snn-god, which on this account was designated 
the Teo-tl. 

TEPHILLIN. See Phyi.actkry. 

TEllAPHlM, small idols or images which are 
mentioned in very early times as having been wor¬ 
shipped. They wore sometimes worn as amulets or 
charms, and at other times regarded as tutelary. 
These were the gods which Rachel carried away 
from her father Laban, In various other cases in 
the Old Testament the word terapltim is used for 
idols or superstitions figures. The Septuagint ren¬ 
der the word teraphim by oracles, and some Jewish 
writers allege that they were human heads placed in 
niches, and consulted by way of oracles. M. Jurieu 
supposes them to have been household gods. 

TERM1NISTIC CONTROVERSY, a dispute 
which arose towards the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury on the question, Whether God has fixed a ter- 
minus gratia, or determinate period in the life of an 
individual, within which he may repent and find 
favour with his Maker; but after the expiration of 
which neither of the two ia possible. This contro- 
! versy was carried on at Leipaic between professors 
Ittig and Reichcnbetg, the former of whom adopted 
the negative, and flie latter the affirmative. Hence 
those who agreed with Reichenberg received the 
name of Termhutb. , 

TERMIN1STS, a name given to the Nownal- 
18T8 (which tee). 

TERRA. See Ttiitis. 

TERSANCTUS. See Ch wo steal. Hykit. 
TKRTIARIES, a close of monk* of the FVemcie- 


em order, who adhered to the third rule prescribed 
by St. Francis for such aa wished to oonnect them¬ 
selves in some sort with his order, and to enjoy the 
benefits of it, and yet were not disposed to forsake 
all worldly buaineaa and to relinquish all their pro¬ 
perty. This rule accordingly prescribed only cer¬ 
tain pious observances, but did not prohibit private 
property, marriages, public offices, and worldly occu¬ 
pations. Tills institution of St. Francis was speedily 
followed by other orders of Romish monks; end 
hence most of the orders of the present dsy have 
Tertiarii. See Franciscans. 

TERTULLIANISTS, a sect which was formed 
in Carthage in the beginning of the third century, 
and professed to follow the doctrines of the Mon- 
TANI8T8 (which see) as developed in the writings of 
Tertuliian, who was a native of Carthage, and a 
presbyter in that city. This sect appears to liave 
been still in existence even in the fifth century. 

TERUIIARUHATAI, a Polynesian deity who 
was supposed to be able to neutralize the evil effects 
of sorcery. • 

TEZCATLIFOCA, the chief of the thirteen great¬ 
er gods of the ancient Mexicans. The name denotes 
the " shining mirror,” and on the monuments and in 
the painting* he is often represented as encircled by 
the disc of the sun. Lord Kingsborough, in his ‘An¬ 
tiquities of Mexico,’states that “all the attributes 
and powers which were assigned to Jehovah by the 
Hebrews were also bestowed upon Tescatlipoca by 
the Mexicans.” Mr. Hardwick, however, inclines 
to believe that this deity was merely the deified im¬ 
personation of the generative powers of nature, and 
as such liis highest type was the sun. A festival in 
his honour was held annually in the month of May, 
when a human being, in the spring of life and of un¬ 
blemished beauty, was sacrificed, and the heart of the 
victim, still warm and palpitating, was held up to¬ 
wards the <aun, then thrown down before the image 
of the god while the people bowed in adoration. 

THARAMI9, the Thunderer, a deity worshipped 
among thi ancient Gads, corresponding to the Zeut 
of the Greeks and Jupiter of the Romans. 

THEATINS, a Romish order of monks which 
was formed in the sixteenth century. Its founder 
was John Petes Caiaffs, afterwards pope Paul tV., 
who instituted it, in 1524, at Theate, or Chieti, a 
town in tho kingdom of Naples. They ware re¬ 
quired to renounce all personal possessions and to 
live on the bounty of the pious; and the duties im¬ 
posed upon them were, to succour decaying piety, 
to improve the style of preaching, to attend upon 
the stale and dying, and sedlemily to eootend against 
all heretics. Than were also aoms oonvents of sa¬ 
cred virgin* connected with this order. 

TBE3ET, the tenth month of the sacred and the 
fourth of tiie civil jrey according to the Hebrew 
calenda r.* ^ 

THEISTS (from Or, Time, God), those who be* 
Here in (he existenoe of God, in opposition to Mka 







tots, who dsny bit eristeme. The principal aign* 
mult bf which ffetofc ca&artlketr WH b»v» 
beat ehrendy notion* wife tin article 0# 

THBMHJ, the goddses of Justine smong tb.sn- 
dnt Greeks. 

tBBmtrum. bm^wa 

THEOCRACY. *md«i of ttwh n 

that which pravafisd among the aaatat Am, fan 
whfch Jehovah, the God of the uniWfM, was reeot- 
niMd as their euprama elril rotor, sod hit laws m 
th cstatu ta-book of the kingdom. 

THEODOR BANS, i branch of the school of an¬ 
cient Oftok phiks^phy called Ctxkmaics (wliicli tee). 
Theodora* taught that the great end of human hie 
ie to obtain joy and avoid grief; that prudence and 
jottice era good, their oppotftes evflj and that plea 
rare and pain ant indifferent. He held that patriot* 
Sam waa net a duty, but that every man ought to 
reckon the world hit country. He taught that there 
wat nothing really diigraoeful in theft, adultery, or 
taorilega; but that they were branded only by pub¬ 
lic opinion, which waa formed only to veatndn (bolt 
The heaviest charge, however, which waa laid against 
Theodora* was that of atheism. Diogenes Laertius 
•aye that‘"he did away with all opinion* respecting 
the gods;" and Cicero repeats the charge, calling 
him an Atheist. Other* are of opinion thet he only 
denied the existence of those deities which were 
worshipped by the people. 

THE0D08IANB, a sect of dbeenten from the 
Arno-(fresh Chunk who separated some yean since 
from the Pomoryant, partly because they neglected 
to purify by prayer, the articles which they pur¬ 
chased. from an todtov s n. .An ^arty Protestant sect 
bearing this aton* was formed in Russia in 1652 by 
Theodosius, one of throe monks who came from the 
interior of Muscovy to Vitepsk, a town of Lithua¬ 
nia. Then* monks condemned idolatrous rites, and 
east out the images from liotues and ehutbhes, break¬ 
ing them in pieces, and exhorting the people by 
*tbeir ad d r e sses and writing* to worship God alone, 
throagfc «W Loril Joso* Christ. Hie gjbod seed of 
the Weak took root end bore fruit at Vitepsk, the 
inhabitants haring renounced idolatry, and bjfilta 
church, when the pure word of God was preached 
by Protestant atiubtem from Lithuania end Poland. 

THEODOTtAHB, a name given to the Monsn- 
enunt (which ate) Of the aewpM|eOataxy, from their 
founder TheodcCa^aharitBNdr ei ee r fr om Byentmm. 

THJEOPASOHnm (G* 7fraw, 0od, and 
efo, to *U®k), e C hri s t ia n tm urbtoli araae to the 
fitkk century, tooaded by Aitoif , ^o,1)(*bop of An¬ 
tioch. He totradaeed totoftn BtanwaMooephy- 

Lit. ■ ..ta ^LtaL d&Mp Jfe&jntiatanyA (aaiMa itosa, 

9n« lUVlHIHIk mm ■nwp mmm iP*pn mmm WP »ir 

cMpd. ttto MtosfeM* 4 torak of 

ffith was, tirit the M 

c^ejjpshlariantUi ton the V ga t a td CItoifr'aorito- 
«*ed to ntojjfrdewn to modem ri^ wKj h ftf 't fto i t t , 
etone? toCfcriti eriftecto 
one P s ^yt toTririty. * ' 


TBBOPATHHTlCSi those aeyrikn who have 
striped theto s rivee men or tone paeshely to ea 
imagined rivtoe tanifretotUn, , Am*Hgtigiie may 
In medtiSwmd thaefeefan, dho titoerad to toe twelfth 
century, and announced himself as the raeW aeee ot 
Xtoity; Giehtri,who behaved hto ull tf e pje tote * to 
Ogpiata ky Us pay*®* pamnto dw ctol Afdl 
mankind; sad Xuhfmann, who tomtotod Xmrope, 
the imagined hssd of the fifth tootwriby; stmmtoa* 
tog king* and nobles to suhmtoiton. > ' 4 

THEOPHILANTI1R0PI81B (Gt. Levan Of 
God and man), a sect of Dmt* which XppeiUfSd to 
France amid the confusion and disorder'of the 
first revolution Wliile the etate waa todfftoreAt to 
all forms of religion, and tlia repubUone directory 
was afraid of the Christianity which prevailed to the 
cliuroh, a felt consciousness of the necessity of eorfit 
religion led many to adopt a form of worship adapted 
to a natural religion. Accordingly, to 1766, S kind 
of catechism or directory for public or social worship 
was published at Pans, under the title of 'Manuel 
dee Theautrophiles.’ Tins breviary, which met wtth 
acceptance among numbers, waa based at the ttotpie 
fundamental articles of e belief to the existence of 
God, and in the immortality of the soul. A oongre- 
gstion for worship on these principles waa formed to 
January 1797, composed of five families. Their 
numbers soon increased, end additional congregations 
were organised, professing this species of natural re¬ 
ligion, which consisted In worshipping God and lov¬ 
ing their fellow-creatures. It was not Hkeiy that a 
system of faith which denied all the peculiar doc¬ 
trines of revealed religion would take deep root 
among any class of men, or exercise any permanent 
influence either over individual minds or society at 
largo. Accordingly, no sooner was Christianity re¬ 
stored in France, even in the corrupt form of Roman¬ 
ism, than Theophiianthropism lost the slight hold it 
had got over the minds of its believers. The Pint 
Consul Issued e proclamation that this mode of wor¬ 
ship could no longer be tolerated in the nation $ and 
tills system of natural religion, in Its barest end 
least attractive fora, after e bnef period ef success, 
was wholly discontinued. An attempt wwe made by 
Lememmis to revive Theopliilanthroplsm to 1840, 
but it utterly fiutod. 

THE030PH18TS (from Thttm, God, and «***», 
wisdom). This term is usually applied to these 
who, like the Koncrvaani, apply religion to prift- 
elplee dra w n from chemistry and natural science. 
The word was first employed by the school of Por¬ 
phyry to denote those who knew-God not by the 
stwly of theology, bat by intuition, the highest wis¬ 
dom. A theeeopbtst, properly speaking, is one who 
speculates upor God tori hi* works, not on the basis 
of reason, bnt of ea inspiration peculiar to himself, 
a MperMtaral, shrine fceulty which be haeMoefttil 
for the parpen. Aa examples, we might Nfor to 
Jacob Bebsneta or Emamml Swedenborg, to ti* Ueo 
; Ffotocdrie efearitoreoddehtiltogofMMrtlmee. 
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THEOTOKOS (Or. mother of God), an epithet 
applied by various ltorai«li writers to tiie Virgin 
Mary as being the mother of Jesus. See Mario- 
LATRY. 

THERAPEUTA5 (from Or. Therapeuo, to heal), 
an ascetic sect similar to the Euenet, which arose iu 
the first century after Christ among the Alexandrian 
Jews. The cells of these recluses were pleasantly 
situated ou the farther shore of lake Mareotis. Here 
they lived, men aud unmarried women, shut up 
singly iu their cells, giving themselves up to prayer 
Bud religious meditation. 11 The basis of their con¬ 
templations,” says Neonder, “ was an allegoric in¬ 
terpretation of Scripture, and they had old Tlieo- 
sophic writings, which served to guide them in their 
more profound investigations of Scripture, according 
to the principles of the Alexandrian Hermeneutics. 
Bread and water constituted their only diet, ami 
they practised frequent fasting. They ate nothing 
until evening, for, through contempt of the body, 
they were ashamed, so long as sunlight was visible, 
to take sensible nourishment, to acknowledge their 
dependence on the world of sense. Many of them 
fasted for three or even six days in succession. 
Every Sabbath they came togctlier, aud os the num¬ 
ber seven was particularly sacred with them, they 
held a still more solemn convocation once in every 
seven weeks. They celebrated, on this occasion, a 
simple love-feast, consisting of bread seasoned with 
salt and hyssop; mystic discourses were delivered, 
hymns which had been handed down from old tradi¬ 
tion were sung, aud amidst choral music, dances of 
mystic import were kept up late into the night.” 

It luu been a favourite idea with some writers 
that the Therajieutas and the Ettme* were identical; 
but it is not improbable that the same principles 
aud tendencies may have given rise to two different 
though similar sects at the same period, tbe one in 
Palestine and the other in Egypt. 

THEURGI3T3 (from Tluot, God, and ergon, a 
work), those mystics who claim to hold convene 
with the world of spirits, and to have the high 
power and prerogative of working miracles, not by 
magic, but by supernatural endowment. Among 
these may be mentioned Apollonius of Tyana, Peter 
of Alcantara, aud tbe large company of Romish 
saints. 

i THIBET (Reuoiom or). See Lamaibm. 

I THOMAS (St.) (Christians of), a body of 
: Syrian Christians inhabiting the interior of Malabar 
: and Travankdr, in tlie south-western part of Hindu¬ 
stan. Between Jifty and sixty churches belong to 
i this ancient branch of the Christian church, which 
i has preserved the Syriac Scriptures in manuscript 
| for many ages, and stood as a church separatg from 
the rest of the Christian world, in the midst of the 
surrounding darkness, idolatry, and superstition. The 
tradition among them is that the gospel was origi¬ 
nally planted in Hindoetan by tbe apostle Thomas, 
who, after labouring for some time on the Coro¬ 


mandel coast, was put to death at a place neat 
Madras, which still bears the name of St. Thomera 
Mount. That Christians existed in India at a very 
early period is plain from the fact that the bishop of 
India was present and signed his name at the Coun¬ 
cil of Nice, a.d. 325. In the fifth century, a Chris¬ 
tian bishop from Antioch, accompanied by a smalt 
colony of Syrians, emigrated to Hindustan, aud 
settled on the coast of Malabar. Thus a Christian 
church has existed, probably from the time of the 
apostles, in tliat part of India, which has main¬ 
tained its ground to this day, though exposed to 
frequent and severe persecutions. It still retains 
the liturgy anciently used in the churches of Syria, 
and employs the Syriac language in public worship. 
Portuguese historians inform us that in 1503 there 
were upwards of a hundred Christian churches on 
the coast of Malabar. Romish missionaries suc¬ 
ceeded in prevailing upou not a few, particularly on 
the coast, to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope. These are known by the name of Stro 
Roman Christians (which see), lihose churches, 
however, which were situated in the interior refused 
to conform to Rome. These are the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians of Malabar or the Christians of St. Thomas, 
who were first brought to the notice of British 
Christians by the Christian Researches of Dr. Clau¬ 
dius Buchanan, who visited them iu 1806. The 
information thus obtained led the Church of England 
Missionary Society to establish among these inter¬ 
esting Christians an extensive mission occupying 
two or three stations, which have now for many 
years been conducted by a pious and efficient staff 
of agents. A college has been established at Kotta- 
ydra for the instruction of candidates for the ministry 
in connection with the Syrian church, and which has 
been liberally endowed by the Rani of that country. 

THOMISTS, a philosophico-religious school which 
arose in tht thirteenth century, deriving their name 
from the celebrated scholastic writer, Thomas Aqui¬ 
nos, who was honoured with the title of the " An¬ 
gelical Doctor.” He is justly considered as the 
chief of the schoolmen. He belonged to the Domi¬ 
nican order; while his rival, Duns Scotua, was a 
Franciscan. Aquinas taught at Paris, Rome, Bo¬ 
logna, and Pisa ^ aud died in 1274, on hia way to tlia 
council of Lyons. He was canonised by Pope John 
XXII. in 1323. In discussing the nature of science 
he laid down the fundamental principle, that every 
demonstration results from the combination of t«o 
element*, the empirical and the rational, the on* 
being the matter of the demonstration, and tha other 
its productive form. His opinion on tha subject of 
Universal was, that the matter of a universal idea 
exists solely in each Individual, while the form is 
•obtained fay abstracting what is peculiar to each 
individual in order to consider what is common 
to all. Skpplying \hif distinction es ta b l is he d by 
Aquinas to Ids argument for the unity of 6c^ 
Mr. Douglas of Cavers thus presents it in a cow- 
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denaed form:—“ Whatever constitutes a being, au 
individual, ia not communicable to miother indi¬ 
vidual, otherwise it would not possess the prin¬ 
ciple of individuation. The properties which con¬ 
stitute Aquinas a man, are common to the kind— 
the properties which constitute him an individual, 
are confined to himself; on the supposition of tvro 
gods, each is possessed of absolute being, and all 
perfections; but absolute being and all perfections 
constitute the Divine nature,-—they are therefore 
identical with it, Mia by mathematical demonstration 
are identical with each other. Secondly, number 
implies difference; but on the supposition of two 
Deities, they both possess all perfections, therefore 
there is no difference, and of courso no number and 
no plurality. Thirdly, in the universe all Bre pans 
of a whole, co ordinate and aubservient one to an¬ 
other; but things which differ do not assume one 
order unless under one oniainer, for many are more 
easily brought into one order by one than by many. 
Ono design is the natural result of one mind, hut not 
of many minds, except contingently^ that is, as far 
as they happen to be at one with each oilier, lint 
since that which is original is alisolute nml neces¬ 
sarily existent, and nowiso contingent, it follows 
that the Original Cause which reduced all things 
under one order should itself lie one; and this first, 
and single cause is God.” In regard to the theory 
of the universe, Aquinas considered nature as a re¬ 
presentative of that which is in God, as a mirror of 
the Divine essence. He maintained that all crea¬ 
tures, rational and irrational, are as creatures the 
representation of the Trinity in the way of vestige, 
that is, merely attesting the action of the cause with¬ 
out reproducing its form. 

Thomas Aquinas endeavoured (o prove that the 
doctrines of Christianity may be apprehended, on the 
uue hand, by reason, but, on the other, are aliove 
reason, Mid yet do not contradict it. lift also sought 
to demonstrate that man does not kno-jv God by 
himself, but in his relation to the creature; while 
Scot us taught tho opposite doctrine. Cfn this point 
a keen argument was carried ou between the Thom- 
i»U and the Scotuh, by which it was at length de¬ 
cided, that man may know the nature of God, hut 
not so thoroughly that no part of diis nature should 
be concealed from man. On the subject of the ex¬ 
istence of evil, Aquinas regard^ evil as the absence 
of good, and as forming a necessary part of the finite 
world, retaining, however, the difference between 
moral evil and physical evil; and holding with 
Augustine that the idea of evil belongs more pro¬ 
perly to the evil of guilt than to the evil of punish¬ 
ment. He taught that the power of Satan haa been 
especially limited since the appearance of Christ. 

On the nature of man Aquinas drew a%stinetidn 
between the sensitive *oul»and the intel^ctiml soul; 
the former being, in his view, propagated in a phy¬ 
sical manner at allied to the physical, while the 
latter it created by God, and is alone immortal. 


He believed man to have been created in the hill 
possession of the Divine righteousness, Mid net de¬ 
prived of it till after the fall. He held the doctrine 
of the substitution of Christ, in the eenae that Christ 
had endured in his body all the sufferings which men 
lutve to endure in their reputation, worldly posses¬ 
sions, body and soul; hut that in his soul lie pos¬ 
sessed the uninterrupted enjoyment of blessedness. 
In common with Anselm and Peter Lombard, he 
endeavoured to retain Augustine's doctrine of an 
unconditional election, though with some limitations. 
Tims ho taught that God wills that all men should 
lie saved antecedently, hut not consequently. He 
understood by justification, not only the acquittal of 
the sinner, hut also the infusion of Divine grace 
from the hand of God, which takes place at the 
same time with justification. He pointed out three 
ways in which a tnan could ascertain whether he 
wan a subject of Divine grace or not. (1.) By 
direct revelation on the part of God —a mode which 
is very rare, and only given to somo by special priv¬ 
ilege. (2.) By ttie man's own spiritual conscious¬ 
ness; and (.’I.) By certain indications. Tho two last 
went in his opinion uncertain; but the notion of the 
uncertainly of tnan being in a state of grace, Luther 
denounced as a dangerous and sophistical doctrine. 

Aquinas spoke of faith as a virtue, though he con. 
sidcrod it as the highest of all tho virtues. The 
distinction which ho drew between a counsel and a 
preerjit gave rise to tho llotnish doctrine of supcre.ro- 
gtttioti; mid his distinction of the different degrees 
of worship into I.atria, Ditlia, and Hyperdulia , haa 
been the source of much of the idolatry of tho Church 
of Koine. This eminent schoolman gave origin also 
to the liomish notions as to the physical efficacy of 
the sacraments in cmtimumVating grace, and (he kin¬ 
dred dogma of baptismal regeneration. In the admin¬ 
istration o! baptism he preferred immersion, as being 
the more ancient custom, because it reminded Chris¬ 
tians of the burial of Christ, but be did not think it 
alisolutoly necessary. On the subject of the Kucha- 
rist, Aquinas maintained that Christ is wholly and 
uiidiviilcdly in every particle of the host. In the 
same way the consecrated wine remains the blood of 
Christ as long as it docs not cease to lie wine, though 
other liquids may lie added. In maintaining Tran- 
substantiation, he held that the elements arc, pro¬ 
perly speaking, changed only into the body and 
blood of Christ, but his soul is united to his body, 
and ltta divine nature to his soul. He held that the 
cup should lie reserved esclusively for the clergy. 
He taught that penance is a sacrament, the outward 
infliction being a sign of the iiftrani penitence. The 
matter of penance ia the sin which is to lie removed; 
theAmn consist* in the words of the priest, “I ab¬ 
solve thee." In the writings of Thomas Aquinas 
occur some curious speculations as to the roaarree- 
lion-body, which he alleges will lie exceedingly deli¬ 
cate and ethereal; nevertheless it will he tangible, 
as the body of Christ could he touched after the re- 
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surrection. He asserted that the final judgment will 
take place mentally, became the verbal trial and 
defeuce of each individual will require too much 
time. He taught the doctrine of purgatory, not 
for all men, but only thoae who require it. The 
truly pioua go at once to heaven; the decidedly 
wicked go at once to hell. The Limbut infantum 
he held a* distinguished from the Lmbu* patrum in 
regard to the quality of reward or punishment, be* 
cauac children who die without baptism have not 
that hope of eternal salvation which the Fathers had 
prior to the manifestation of Christ. He believed 
that for the righteous were reserved different endow* 
merits of blessedness in heaven. In addition to the 
golden crown which is given to all the blessed, there 
are particular aureola) for martyrs and saints, for 
monks and nuns. The future torments of the 
wicked, he alleged, would consist in useless repen¬ 
tance. They can neither change for the better nor 
for the worse. They hate God, and curse the state 
of the blessed. But the latter are not disturbed in 
the enjoyment of their lutppinesa by feelings of com- 
imssion for the lost. 

The followers of Thomas Aquinas were ranged 
into a body hi opposition to the Scotuls, chiefly on 
the question whether the sacraments confer grace 
morally or physically. Hens and other Romish di¬ 
vines hold with the ThamieU that grace is conferred 
physicslly by the sacraments. It was in the four¬ 
teenth century that the two hostile sects first en¬ 
gaged in angry controversy. The Dominicans 
joined the Thomut* and the Franciscans the Scotiite, 
and warm contentions ensued which divide Romish 
divines even at the present day. The chief points 
of difference regard the nature and extent of original 
sin, the measure of Divine grace necessary to a 
man's salvation, and sumo subjects of minor interest. 

THOIt, the second principal god of the ancient 
Scandinavians. The Edda calls him the most val¬ 
iant of the sons of Odin. He was considered as the 
defender and avenger of tho gods, lie always car¬ 
ried a mallet, which he grasped with gauntlets of 
iron, and besides he wore a girdle, which had the 
virtue to renew his strength as often as was needful. 
With these formidable weapons he overthrew the 
monsters and giants who were tlie enemies of the 
gods. In the temple at Upsal, Thor stood at the 
led hand of Odin, with a crown upon his bead, a 
sceptre in one hand, and his mallet in tlie other. It 
has been alleged that human sacrifices were offered 
in honour of this god. Tlie Norwegians and Ice- 
taudars appear to-have been more devoted to the 
worship of Thor thaA the Danes and Swedes; tlie 
former looking upon him as the Almighty God, 

! white the latter assigned that title to Odin. Itqleed 
1 the question is still undecided whether Odin or Thor 
: is entitled to occupy the higheet place in the Scan- 
i dinaviau jiantheou. 

TUOTH, one of the gods of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, who was believed to preside over letters. 


speech, and writing. It was the special office ol 
this deity to judge in the place of the dead the 
words which men had spoken upon the earth. He 
was worshipped aa the god of writing by the Phoe¬ 
nicians, the Scythians, Germans, Gauls, and other 
ancient nations. He was first worshipped in Egypt 
in a city on the western verge of the Delta, called 
by tlie Greeks the leaser Hermopolis. The symbol 
of Thoth was the Ibi»i and his festival was cele¬ 
brated on the first day of the first moon in the year. 
From the beginning he was the god of the moon. 
Tholh, aa we learn from Mr. Osbuni, is the first 
god wliose human image is known to be depicted on 
the monuments of Egypt. He appears as an ibis- 
headed man. 

THUGS, a Hindu sect scattered throughout In¬ 
dia whose profession it is to get their food by mur¬ 
der. They owe their origin and laws to the bloody 
goddess Kali, who, they allege, authorises and com¬ 
mands them to become murderers and plunderers. 
They are called not only by the name of Thugs but 
also by that of l'hansiagars, the instrument which 
they use when they munier people being a plianai, 
or noose, which they throw over the necks of those 
whom they intend to plunder, and strangle them. 
The Thugs are composed of all castes. They chiefly 
murder travellers; and when they have selected a 
victim they will pursue him sometimes for weeks 
until they find a favourable opportunity for effect¬ 
ing their object. This being got, one casts the 
noose over his head, and immediately tightens it as 
firmly aa possible; and another strikes him on the 
joints of the knees os be rises, and thus causes him 
to fall backwards. After he has fallen, they kick 
him on the temples until lie dies; after which they 
mangle the body and bury it. A portion of the 
plunder which they obtain on such occasions is pre¬ 
sented to their patron goddess KaU . “ Intense de¬ 
votion to Kuli,” says Dr. Duff, “ is the mysterious ! 
link that unites them in a bond of brotherhood that i 
is indissoluble; and with a secrecy which for genera- I 
tions has el titled the efforts of successive governments 
to detect them. It is under her special auspices 
that all their sanguinary depredations have been 
planned, prosecuted, and carried into execution. It 
is the thorough incorporation of a feeling of assurance 
in her aid with the entire framework of their mental 
and moral being, that has imparted to their onion all 
its strength and all its terror. In their sense of the 
term, they are of all men the most supentitiously 
exact, the moat devoutly religious in tha performance 
of divine worship. In honour of their guardian deity, 
there is n temple dedicated at Bindachnl, near Mir- 
sapur, to the north of Bengal. There, religious cere¬ 
monies are constantly perforated; and thousands of 
animals offered in sacrifice. When n band of these j 
leagued murderers, WhoM individuality and union ! 
have for a^b been preserved in integrity, resolve to 
issue forth on their worse than marauding expedi¬ 
tion, deliberately intent on imbruing their hands in 
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be blood of their fellow*, they first betake them* i 
selves to the temple of the goddess; present their 
preyere end supplications end offerings there; end 
vow, in the eveut of success, to consecrete to her 
service e Urge proportion of the booty. Should 
they not succeed—-should they even be seised, con¬ 
victed, end condemned to die,—their confidence iu 
Kali does not waver; their faith does not stagger. 
They exonerate the goddess from all blame. They 
ascribe the cause of failure wholly to themselves. 
They assume all the guilt of having n egleetrtl some 
of the divinely prescribed forms. And they laugh 
to scorn the idea tliat any evil could possibly lutve 
befallen them, had they been faithful in the obser¬ 
vance of all the divinely appointed rules of their 
sanguinary craft." 

THUMMIM. See ITkiw and Thuumih. 

THUNDERING LEGION (The). See Legion 
(The Thundering). 

TIIURIPICATI (Lat. Thm, incense, and facto, 
to make), a term used to denote those Christians in 
early times who had been tempted, in order to avoid 
persecution, to offer incense to the idols. See 
Lapsed Christians. 

T1RAS, Budhist temples in Japan. They are 
usually built on rising grounds, and constructed of 
the best cedars and firs, and adorned within with 
many carved images. In the middle of the temple 
stands an altar with one or more gilt idols upon it, 
and a beautiful candlestick with perfumed candles 
burning before it. Kseinpfer says: "The whole 
empire is full of these temples, and their priests are 
without number. Only in and about Miako they 
count 3,893 temples, and 37,093 Sivklcu, or priests 
to attend them." 

TISRI, the seventh month of the Jewish ecclesi¬ 
astical year and the first of the civil. 

TITIIE3. In the Mosaic law the Jews were com¬ 
manded, each man to dedicate thi tenth of his pos¬ 
sessions to the twofold purpose of maintainiug'ipiAriic 
worship and providing for the poor. From very 
early times indeed, long before the dajfr of Moses, 
we find this practice existing. Thus we arc told iu 
Gen. xiv. 20 that Abraham paid to Melchisedec, 
aittg and priest of Salem, tithes of the spoils which 
he had taken in battle; and agtgn, in Gen. xxviii. 
24, we read that Jaeob vowed to dedicate to the 
service of the Lord the f*|th or tithe of all that he 
might gain in Mesopotamia. * Moses lays down re¬ 
gulations in regard to the payment of three different 
kinds of tithes. (1.) Ecclesiastical tithes; (2.) Fes¬ 
tival tithes; and (3.) Tithes for the poor. The ec¬ 
clesiastical tithes consisted of the tanth part of all 
the seed of the land, and iff the fruit tree*. These 
tithes were given to the Levites for their mainte¬ 
nance, and the Levites again gave a tend) of tlieir 
tithne to the priests. It ^wsg allowed, however, to 
redeem the ecclesiastical tithes for mon?y, provided 
an additional payment was made of the value of the 
fifth part to the original tithe. Out of the nine 


parts remaining after the ecclesiastical tithe was 
paid, a second tithe was to bo carried up to Jerusa¬ 
lem yearly, and there consumed by him and his 
household before the Lord in a solemn festival. 
This tithe also could be commuted into money. 
Every third year this second or festival tithe, Mislead 
of being carried up to Jerusalem, was to be employed 
in charitable purposes; and, being given to the poor, 
it was called the consummation of tithes. 

Thus the payment of tithes was a Divine institu¬ 
tion, and to neglect it was to rob God. Thus, in 
Mai. iii. 8, 9, " Will a man rob God ? yet ye have 
robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have we robbed 
thee ? Iu tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with 
a curse: for ye have robbed mo, even this whole 
nation." While our blessed Lord was upon the 
earth, he sanctioned the payment of those ecclesias¬ 
tical dues, and even performed a miracle to pay the 
temple tax. Nor were tithes confined to the Jews 
only; among the ancient heathen nations a similar 
custom prevailed. The Greeks and Romans were 
wont to devote a tenth of their sulistance to tho 
gods, and a tenth of the spoils of war to Jupiter, 
Mars, or Hercules. The Persians were also accus¬ 
tomed to give a tenth of the spoils to their gods. 
The analogy between Christian ministers aiui the 
Jewish priesthood led the former to claim the tithes 
and first-fruits, of which wu find mention before the 
time of Constantine. In the Greek and Oriental 
churches tithes began to be claimed at an earlier pe¬ 
riod than in the Latin church. The Apostolical 
Constitution « indeed mention tithes as being well 
known. 

According to Blackstoce, the payment of tithes in 
England was cotemporary with tho first preaching 
of Christianity by Augustine in the sixth ceutury; 
hut the first recorded statute on the subject is the 
decree of a synod in A. I). 786, which enjoins the 
payment of tithes. Charlemagne established them 
in Fiance, A. i>. 788, and divided them into four 
parts, one for the support of church buildings, ano¬ 
ther for the poor, a third for tho bishop, and a fourth 
for the parochial clergy. Though the Jewish law is 
long since abrogated, the Jews still adhere to the 
practice in many cases of devoting a tenth part of 
their income to the poor. 

TITLE, a term used iu.England to denote a pre¬ 
sentation to some vacant ecclesiastical benefice, or a 
certificate of such presentation required by bishops 
from those who spply to them for ordination. If a 
bishop ordain any one without sufficient title, lie 
must keep and maintain the person whom he so 
ordains with all things neeetsaty until he can prefer 
him to some ecclesiastical living, upon pain ot sus¬ 
pension from giving orders for the space of one year. 

TOMBS. From the most remote antiquity wa 
find peculiar importance and sacredncss attached to 
the resting places of the dead, la the book of 
Genesis a detailed account is given of the purchase 
of a burying place by Abraham from tlie eons of 
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floth. When Jacob was on bin death-bed, lie called 
Ilia ion Joseph, and aaid to him, Gen. xlvii, 29, “ If 
now I have found grace in thy eight, put, I pray thee, 
thy hand under my thigh, and deal kindly and truly 
with me; bury ine not, I pray thee, in Egypt." 
Under the influence of the aaine feeling, Geu. I. 25. 
“Joaepli took an oath of the children of Israel, 
eaying, God will aurely visit you, knd ye shall 
carry up my bones from hence.” In ancient 
GreecR the preservation of tombs was considered 
ono of the first duties. When the arclions or 
rulers of Athens were about to enter upon office, 
they were specially asked whether they had kept in 
repair the tombs of their ancestors. The most an¬ 
cient tomlis consisted of natural or rudely excavated 
caverns; and the primitive monuments were mounds 
of earth or heaps of stones piled upon the grave. 
Abraham's burying place was the cave of Machpclait. 
Herodotus, describing the tombs of the ancient Scy¬ 
thians, mentions, that when a king nr chief diet), a 
large square excavation was made in the earth, within 
which tho body was deposited, with weapons, uten¬ 
sils, and sacrifices. The whole was covered over 
with earth. Similar tumuli are found throughout 
almost every country in tho world. In England 
they are usually termed Borrows. Then there are 
the rough drawn memorial stones or cromlechs of the 
northern hordes. Excavated tombs abound in those 
Eastern countries where rocky hills and mountains 
encourage their formation. Home of them are de¬ 
scribed by travellers as hewn in the firm rock, and 
branching into chambers, passages, and cells. The 
general (Inscription of an Egyptian tomb is as fol¬ 
lows • A long square passage leads to a staircase, 
sometimes with a gallery on each side, and other 
chamliers, and terminating in a large hall, in or be¬ 
neath which tho remains were deposited. Sir. J. G. 
Wilkinson tollfl ns that one of the Theban tombs, 
appropriated to a distinguished priest, has an area 
altogether of nearly 24,000 square feet. These tombs 
are profusely decorated with frescoes, affording a 
picture history of their ancient manners and customs, 
with a view of their mythology. Ecekiel, in charg¬ 
ing the Hebrews with borrowing idolatry from 
Egypt, gives a representation of one of their tombs, 
viii. 8—10, “Then said he unto me, Son of man, dig 
now in the wall: and, when I had digged in the wall, 
behold a door. And he said unto me, Go in, and 
behold the wicked alMnninations that tliey do here. 
So I went in and saw; and behold every form of 
creeping things, And abominable beasts, and all the 
idols of the house of Israel pourtmyed upon the wall 
round about.” The* pyramids wore probably de¬ 
signed, along with other purposes, to serve as royal 
tnmh». The tumuli of Etruria again, as described 
by Mrs. Hamilton Gray, are of conical form, and 
surrounded by masonry. Eastern tombs being often 
excavated in the sides of perpendicular rocks, have 
usually entrances or porticoes sculptured iu the solid 
stone. Beautiful specimens are found ill Lycia, in 


Asia Minor. The ancient Roman tombs usually 
consisted of a square buildiug containing a small 
chamber, in which were deposited the cinerary urns 
There is a curious peculiarity in the Chinese tombs, 
that their form usually resembles the Greek letter 
omega, the symbol of the ending. The Turkish 
graves are usually covered witli large rounded stones. 
At the ends tall stones are placed, which taper down¬ 
ward. That at the head is surmounted by a sculp¬ 
tured turban, such as the deceased wore. The inner 
surfaces of the gravestones are covered with iascrip 
tioiis in high relief, tlie letters of which are generally 
painted with vivid colours, and resplendent with 
gilding. The Anglo-Saxon tombs were very costly 
and magnificent. After the Conquest, the practice 
was introduced into England of placing stone coffin lids 
with or without effigies under low arches. In the 
thirteenth century the fiat grave-stone was employed 
on a level witli the floor. At a later period tomb¬ 
stones were raised above the ground, and effigies, 
either in marble or metal, were frequently stretched 
upon altar-tombs. These were succeeded by erect 
tomb-stones, having inscriptions upon them, contain¬ 
ing tho name, age, and excellencies of the deceased. 

TONSURE, a practice which is followed in the 
Church of Rome, of shaving the crown of the head 
aa a preparation for orders; and tho higher the de¬ 
gree of priesthood, tlie larger the tonsure that is re¬ 
quired. It was not made requisite before the fifth 
or sixth century. Tho first of the early Christian 
writers who speaks of it is Opt at us, and he reproves 
it in the case of the Donatists, who observed it. 
“ Show,” says he, “ where it is commanded you to 
shave the heads of priests; whereas, on the contrary, 
there are many examples furnished to show that it 
ought not to be." In the Catechism of tlie Council 
of Trent, the design of tlie practice in tho Romish 
Church is thus described:—‘‘'Flic tonsure is a sort of 
preparation fbr receiving orders; os persons are pre- 
|wred for baptism by exorcisms, and for marriage by 
espousals, bo < those who are consecrated to God by 
tonsure are prepared for admission to the sacrament 
of orders. Tonsure declares what manner of person 
he should be, who desires to receive orders: the 
name of 1 Clerk,’ (Cleriau,) which he receivee then 
for the first time, knplies, that thenceforward he has 
taken the Lord for his inheritance, like those who, 
in the old law, wer^ consecrated to the service of 
God, and to whom the Lord forbade that any portion 
of the ground should be distributed in the land 
of promise, aaying, ‘ I am thy portion and thy in¬ 
heritance.’ This, although true of all Christians, 
applies in a special manner to those who have been 
consecrated to the ministry. In tonsure the hair of 
the head is cut iR the form of a crown, and should 
M wore iif that form, enlarging the crown according 
as the Ecclesiastic advances in orders. This form of 
the tonsure, tlie Church teaches to be of apostolic 
origin: it is mentioned by the most undent and 
venerable Fathers, by St. Denis the Areopagite, by 
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8t. Augustine, end by St. Jerome. According to 
these venerable personages, the tonsure was first in¬ 
troduced fay the Prince of the Apostles, in honour of 
the crown of thorns which wes pressed upou the 
heed of the Redeemer; that the instrument devised 
by the impiety of the Jews for the ignominy end 
torture of Christ may be worn by his Apostles os 
their ornament end glory.” When the Roman mis¬ 
sionaries first csme over to England, in the middle of 
the seventh century, they found the Iliitinh clergy 
liaving a tonsure on the forehead in the shape of a 
crescent, instesd of a circular tonsure on the occiput. 
This gave rise to a fierce controversy between the 
two parties. In the time of Jeromo the hair of 
monks was cut, not shaven, lest, as he insinuates, 
they might resemble the heathen priests of hi*. Jit 
the eighth century there were three kinds of ton¬ 
sure; the Greek, in which the entire lop of the 
head was shaven; the Roman, in a circular form, in 
imitation of the crown of thorns; and the Oriental, 
from the forehead to ihe crown. Dr. Lingard says, 
that the custom of tiro British monks was to liavo 
the hair cut in the fore part of the head in the form 
of a semicircle from ear to ear. Tonsure is regularly 
observed among the Hindu Brahmins. Among the 
Budhists, the priest, from the commencement of his 
noviciate, is shaved; and he is provided with a 
razor that the tonsure may tie regularly performed, 
ft is the usual custom to shave once every fortnight. 
In China the tonsure of the Budhist differs from that 
of the Taoist priests. The Budhists shave off all the 
hair from their heads, while the Taoists leave a little 
tuft on the hack of the head. 

TO PH ET. See Gehenna. 

TKACTOIUA3, circular letters issued by a Chris, 
i ian primate summoning the bishops of a province to 
meet in synod. 

TRADITION. See Faith (Rums of). 

TRADITION (Jewish). See OrIe Law. 

TRADITION (Mohammedan). See SJonnaii. 

TRANSMIGRATION, a doctrine which pervades 
Oriental philosophy, and thence passed into Greece, 
that the soul after death undergoes a constant series 
of transformations. Both flindns and Budhists be¬ 
lieve tlutf this is the proper destiny of cfeiy soul 
while the universe lasts. Souls impure at death pass 
into bodies more gross than they have hitherto in¬ 
habited ; but aouls more pure into bodies of a more 
elevated kind, until at last they are fitted for absorp¬ 
tion in the Supreme Deity. 

TRAN8U B3TANTI ATI ON, the conversion of 
the aecmmental elements of breed and wine into the 
substance of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which the Romish church believes to take place 
when the officiating priest altera the words of conse¬ 
cration. The change thus effected is declared to bwso 
perfect end complete, thjt, Jjy connection and con¬ 
comitance, the soul and divinity of Christ coeiist 
with his Seth and blood under the species of bread 
and wine; and tins the elements, and every particle 


thereof, contain Christ whole and entire—divinity 
humanity, soul, body, and blood, with all their com¬ 
ponent parts. According to this doctrine nothing 
of the bread and wine remains except the accidents. 
The whole God and man Christ Jesus Is contained 
in the bread and wine, and in every particle of the 
bread, and in every drop of the wine. This dogma 
nowhere occurs iu the writings of either the Greek 
or Latin Fathers. The first trace of it ia to be 
found in the eighth century, when the council of 
Constantinople, in A. D. 764, having, in opposition 
to (he worship of images, used these words: “Our 
Lord having left no other image of himself hut the 
sacrament, in which the substance of bread and wine 
is the imago of his body, we ought to make no oilier 
image of our Lordtiro second council of Nice, is 
A. ii. 787, being resolved to support image-worships 
declared that “the sacrament alter consecration is not 
(lie imago and antitype of Christ's body and blood, 
hut is properly his body and blood.” Taking the 
hint fit mi this last-riled decree, 1‘aschasius Kadhort, 
a Benedictine monk, in the early part of tiro ninth 
century, began to advocate tiro doctrine of a real 
change in the clement*. In A. D. 861 he published 
a treatise on the subject, which brought into the 
field of controversy various able writers who keenly 
opposed tiro introduction of this novel doctrine. 

A long period elapsed before the dogma of Tran- 
guhatnntuition met with anything approaching to gen¬ 
eral acceptance. It. had been from the lime of Tms- 
chasms the subject of angry contention, and mro ol 
its bitterest opponents had been the Able scholastic 
writer Duns Sootns. In the eleventh century, JJ«- 
reiigarius and his numerous followers (sea IIkjikn- 
Damans) maintained the opinions of Scotns and 
opposed those of rasr.hasitts. It was not indeed till 
the fourth council of l^aicran, hi a. d. 1215, that 
Trantubttantuitum was decreed to bo a doctrine of 
the church, and from that time the name as well as 
the dogma came to lie in current use. The words ot 
the Lateran decree are as follows: “ The body and 
blood of Christ are contained really in the sacrament 
of the altar, under the species of bread and wine; the 
bread being transubstantiated into the body of Jesus 
Christ, and the wine into his blood, by tiro power of 
God.” This canon, passed in tiro pontificate of In¬ 
nocent III., placed Tratisubataiitiation among the set¬ 
tled doctriues of the Church of Rome, and accord¬ 
ingly tiro aouncil of Trent, in 1551, pronounces an 
anathema upon all who diabelieve it. 

TREE-W OKSH11*. Bee Arbokolatkv. 

TRIFORM IANS, a Christ ian. sect which arose in 
the fifth century, and derived* their name from the 
peculiar doctrine which they taught in reference to 
th^ constitution of the Godhead. They maintahied 
that the Father consists of a triple form or three 
parts, of which one is tiro Father, another the Bon, 
and a third the Holy Ghost; which part* of them¬ 
selves are imperfect, but in conjunction constitute 
the Divine nature. 
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TRINE IMMERSION, the practice of immersion 
in Baptism repeated three time*. Tertullian speaks 
of it as a ceremony generally used in his day. 
"We dip,” says he, “not once but three times, at the 
naming of each of the Persons of the Trinity." The 
same testimony is given by Jerome, Basil, and other 
writers of ancient times. The reasons for this prac¬ 
tice which are assigned are two:—(1.) That it might 
represent Christ's three days' burial and his resur¬ 
rection on the tiiird day; (2.) That it might repre¬ 
sent a profession of faith in the Holy Trinity, in 
whose name baptism is dispensed. The practice of 
trine immersion came to be abused by the Arians in 
Hpain, who founded on the.practice an argument in 
favour of a difference of degrees of divinity in the 
throe Divine persons. To discountenance thin idea, 
Gregory the Great advised the adoption of one im¬ 
mersion in tlie Spanish churches, though trine im¬ 
mersion was continued at Romo. A diversity of 
practice in baptism began now to appear in the 
churches of Spain, aomo using one immersion and 
others three immersions. To restore uniformity of 
practice, tho fourth council of Toledo, in A. I). 633, 
which was a general council of all Spain, decreed 
that only one immersion should be used in baptism. 
Most of the Oriental rubrics prescribe trine immer¬ 
sion, and tho Greek church at ill adheres to the prac¬ 
tice, while the Armenian church first sprinkles thrice 
and then dips thrice. 

TRINITARIANS, a name applied to all who 
hold the doctrine of a Trinity or Tri-unity of persons 
in tho Godhead. These believe that there is only one 
essence of tho Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
that they have the samo numerical, and not merely 
the samo specific essence. They further believe 
that in this one essence there is a threefold distinc¬ 
tion, which they express by saying that there are 
three persona, distinguished from each other by their 
porsonal properties ami by their operations. Some 
Trinitarians maintain tho subordination of the Son 
and the Spirit to the Father; and this view is un¬ 
doubtedly supported by the authority of a number of 
the ancient Christian fathers. But it is difficult to 
speak of a subordination among the persons of the 
Trinity without conveying ait idea of their inferiority 
to the Father, which cannot bo admitted consistently 
with the essential unity of tho Godhead. See next 
article. 

TRINITY, a word commonly used by divines to 
denote the ineffable mystery of three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that 
these three persons jare one God. The doctrine is 
thus expressed in the Westminster Confession of 
Fsith:—“In the unity of the Godhead there be 
three persons, of one substance, power, and eternity; 
God the Father, God the Son. and God the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is of none, neither begotten nor 
proceeding; the Son is eternally begotten of the 
Father; the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from 
the Father and the Son." The doctrine of the 


Trinity has been an article of faith in every age o( 
the church; though the word itself is alleged by 
some to have been first used by Theopliilus of An¬ 
tioch, who flourished about a. d. 162, and by others 
to have been first employed by a synod which met at 
Alexandria in a. D. 317. The Trinity is confessedly 
a doctrine of revelation, and the proofit of it are 
therefore to he sought in the Christian Scriptures. 
But so many traces of it are found in the reli¬ 
gions of all heathen nations, that many liave been 
led to consider it as a doctrine of the primeval reli¬ 
gion, aud handed down by tradition. Thus the three 
Cubeiri mentioned by Sancboniathon, one of the 
earliest of profane writers, were worshipped in Sam- 
othracia. Three principles were worshipped by the 
ancient Persians. Tiioth, or Hermes Trismegistus, 
the most celebrated of the ancient Egyptian deities, 
is said to have held “ that there were three principal 
powers, virtues, or forms in God, and that the name of 
the ineffable Creator implied otto Deity.” The Hin¬ 
dus have their Brahms, Vishnu, and Shiva; and the 
Budhists of Ceylon their three sacred gems, Budlm, 
the Sacred Books, and the Priesthood; while among 
the Budhists of Nepal, Intelligence, the first prin¬ 
ciple, was associated with Dltanna, the principle of 
matter, and a mediating power, or Sauga, was com 
Lined with the two others, in order to secure theit 
union and harmonious co-operation. The Platoiiie 
trinity, as taught by Plato himself, and more fully 
by his followers, consisted of three principles, which 
were held to he combined in the Divine nature, the 
Good, Mind or Intelligence, and the Soul. But no¬ 
where in all the systems of heathenism do we find 
anything approaching to the sublime, consistent, and 
all-comprehensive Trinity of the Bible. 

TRITIIKISTS, a sect which arose in the sixth 
century, maintaining that there are three Gods. Its 
origin is ascribed to John Ascunage, a Syrian philo¬ 
sopher; and the doctrines of the Tritheists were sup¬ 
ported by John Philoponus, a philosopher and gram¬ 
marian of Alexandria. They imagined that there 
were in the Deity three natures or substances equal 
in all respects, and therefore held in reality that 
there wero three Gods. 

T KITTY A. See Suovetackima. 

TRUMPETS (Feast of). See New Yea* 
(Festival of the). 

TRYERS, a board of thirty ministers, composed 
of Presbyterians and Independents, with a few Bap¬ 
tists, appointed by Cromwell in 1664 to examine and 
license preachers throughout Eughuid. 

TSABIANS (from Heb. Tuba, a host}, those who 
worship the heavenly hosts, being one of the earliest 
forms in which idolatry appeared. This species of 
idolatry first prevailed In Chaldea, w lienee it spread 
over all the East, passed into ligypt, and thence 
found its wsy into Greece. The sun, the moon, and 
each of the stars, was believed to be a Divine intelli¬ 
gence, who exercised a constant influence for good 
or evil upon the destinies of men. gee Mythouxst 











TUBINGEN SCHOOL-UNCTION (Extreme). 


TUBINGEN SCHOOL, a dam of German di¬ 
vines of the present century, who, following in the 
steps of Strauss, the author of the ( Life of Jesus,* 
resolved the whole gospel history into mythological 
fables, and held that all the books of the New Tes¬ 
tament, with the exception of five, were the fabrica¬ 
tions of the second century, and I list the Christianity 
of the Church, far from being the product of Christ 
himself, resulted as a compromise from the protracted 
conflict of the early heresies, in which Gnosticism 
played the most prominent |>art. 

TUNKEHS. See Hunkers. 

TURLUP1XS, a sect found in Savoy and Dau- 
pltiny in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Of their peculiar tenets little is known, but they a|» 
pear to have borne considerable resemblance to the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit (which sec). They 
are said to have denied that believers are in aiiy 
sense under the law, and to have rejected outward 
srdinances, holding that worship ought to lie exclu¬ 
sively mental and spiritual, without any external ex¬ 
pression. It* is difficult, however, to arrive at an 
accurate knowledge of the dissenting' sects of that 
period, as the information concerning them is chiefly 
derived from writers belonging to the dominant 
church, to which they were keenly opposed. 

TYCIIK, the personification of chance or good 
fortune among the ancient Greeks, and identical 
with the goddess Forturui of the Homans. 

TYPHCEUS, a name given by ancient Greek 


1 writers, from Homer downwards, to a hideous mon¬ 
ster of the primitive world, described sometimes ns 
a destructive hurricane, and at other timea as a ter¬ 
rific fire-breathing giant. 

TYPIION, the god of evil in the ancient Egyp 
tian mythology. lie was at first called StU or 8u- 
Uch. According to Lopsius lie is identified on one 
monumental inscription with the Phoenician Bel or 
Baal. During the Ascendancy of the Ilyceee, or 
Shepherd kings, in Egypt, Typhon was the national 
divinity, and reigned supreme among the gods. But 
after the expulsion of the hated Hycsos, he waa no 
longer tolerated in wuy part of the country; his 
name, was chiselled out of the monuments, and from 
that time he became the evil genius, tint personifica¬ 
tion of disease and d(isolation ami death. Ilia aym- 
Lol was a human form surmounted liy the head of 
some fabulous animal. The ass was a symbol of 
this mischievous god, and also, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, the crocodile and the hippopotamus. Jab- 
louski explains the word Ty/ilum as meaning a nox¬ 
ious or destructive wind, which in relation to Egypt 
applied to the glowing, scorching south wind from 
the desert. This god, in short, was the personifica¬ 
tion of every evil, and especially of physical evil. 

TYli, a warrior deity among the ancient Scandi¬ 
navians, the protector of champions and brave men. 
The Prose Kdda declares him to be the most daring 
and intrepid of ail the gods, us well as the dispenses 
to others of valour in war. 


UBIQU1TARIANS, a sect which atose at the 
time of the Reformation in the sixtelnth century, 
holding aa their distinctive tenet that the body of 
Jesua Christ is everywhere or in every place. Tide 
idea originated with Brentius, one of the earliest re¬ 
formers, who first broached it in 1£60. It was urged 
ms one of the objections to the Formula of Concord, 
that it contained this doctrine. The Heimstadt the¬ 
ologians, who were opposed to*the Formula, refused 
to admit the doctrine of Uhiqoity, but with strange 
inconsistency, they held it possible that Christ, as 
man, should be in various places at the seme time. 
This subject formed one of the chief points of con- 
trovetsy between tha Swabian and Swiss divines in 
the sixteenth century. The former drew an argu¬ 
ment in proof of the real presence of tM body sad 
Mood of Christ in the Euelprist from the doctrine 
of the communication of the Divine attributes, par- 
ticulsriy Omnipresence, to the human nature of 
Christ, in consequence of the hypostatic union. 


The latter, on the contrary, denied the communica¬ 
tion of the Divine properties to the human nature ol 
Christ, and opposed in particular the omnipresence 
of the man Christ Jesus. Hence originated the 
Ubiquitarisn controversy, which gave rise to many 
subtle disquisitions on both sides. This dispute 
was renewed in the seventeenth century among the 
controversies which arose in the Lutheran church 
between the divines of Tubingen and those of 
Giessen. 

ULTRAMONTAN18T3, a name given to thoea 
belonging to the Church of Rotpe, whether clergy, 
men or laymen, who defend rite infallibility of the 
pope, and the impossibility of improving the church 
by planting themselves on the ground of established 
usages, and of the necessity of an external universal 
authority. 

UNCTION. Bee Anointing. 

UNCTION (Extreme), one of the seven sacra. 
ments of lire Church of Rome, by which, according 
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UNITARIANS IN AMERICA. 


! entirely on Congregstionalist principle*. each congre - 
| gntion being wholly independent of every other. 

There it * body in London bearing the name of the 
| Britieh and Foreign Association, which, however, 

| exercise* neither legislative nor judicial powers. 

I Though the Racovian catechism was recognised by 
the old Sociiiian* ax containing a condensed epitome 
of their principles, the modem Unitarians refuse to 
acknowledge any work except the Bible as an au¬ 
thoritative exposition of their views, though even to 
! it tiiey deny plenary inspiration, and place on a level 
with it, in point of authority, the mental constitution 
of the human being. The philosophy of Kant, and 
tho spirit of Idealism imported from Germany, lias 
undoubtedly exercised no slight influence in modify¬ 
ing the opinions of some of the Unitarians of the 
present day. They are lax, or, as tiiey style it, libe¬ 
ral in their ecclesiastical arrangements. So latitudi- 
uariun indeed is the sect, that they admit to the 
Lord’s table all without exception who are disposed 
to join them in partaking of the ordinance. It is 
difficult to ascertain the numbers of a body whose 
members are so loosely connected logoi her. Mr. 
Marsden computes the wiiolo Unitarians of the three 
Kingdoms at 100,000, which is probably rather above 
than below the amount. Avowed mlhurcnts of this 
denomination were excluded from tire benefits of the 
Toleration Act when it was framed, and continued 
so until 1813, when the section of the statute which 
affected them was abrogated. Since that period they 
have been on a footing with ail other Protestant dis¬ 
senters with respect to political privileges. 

Independently altogether of professed Unitarians, 
there are many in connection with Trinitarian 
churches, particularly on the Continent, who hold the 
distinctive principles of Unitarinnism. Tin's is to a 
great extent the case with the Lutheran churches in 
t let-many, the Reformed churches of Geneva, France, 
and Holland. In the midst of the Congregationalist 
churches of North America also, there has sprung 
up, since the end of the last century, a large body of 
seini-rationaiist Unitarians, embracing many of the 
most cultivated families of Boston, tiie American 
Athens, and many of tho first authors, poets, and 
statesmen of America. 

UNITARIANS IN AMERICA. The first ap¬ 
pearance of Unitarianism in the United States is 
generally traced to the middle of the last centu¬ 
ry, when its principles appeae to have been ex¬ 
tensively adopted in Maasacliusetts. In 1756,,Em- 
lyn’a 1 Humble Inquiry into tlie Scripture Account 
of Jesus Christ’ no* published in Boston, and 
extensively circulated. > But there was little open 
avowal of Unitarianism until after the American 
Revolution. The first movement in this direction 
was made by one of the three Episcopal churches 
in Boston, which adopted an amended liturgy, ex¬ 
cluding the recognition of tho Trinity. Between 
that period and the end of the century, Unitarian 
sentiments were preached in various parts of New 


England, and met with extensive and cordial accep¬ 
tance among all classes of the people. Congrega¬ 
tions were rapidly formed, and the cause went for¬ 
ward with amazing success. The visit of Dr. Priestley 
to Philadelphia in 1794 led to the formation of a 
small congregation there. But one circumstance 
which more than any other gave an impulse to Uni- 
tarianism in America in the beginning of the present 
century, was the settlement of Dr. Cliatming as pas¬ 
tor of a congregation in Boston. From the com¬ 
mencement of his ministerial career he established 
himself in public estimation as a preacher of fervid 
eloquence and unequalled {tower. Eager crowds 
flocked to hear him, not on Sabbaths only, but on 
week-days; and, while avowedly a Unitarian, tiie 
seriousness of his manner, the evident sincerity which 
marked lux whole pulpit appearances, and, above ail, 
the spirituality and close searching character of his 
sermons, gathered around Iiiin a large and attached 
flock, who diffused Unitarian principles with such 
success in the city of Boston and its neighbourhood, 
that it is now said to contain 150 congregations be¬ 
longing to the body. When Clianning first ap¬ 
peared the term Unitarians was not yet in current 
use in America, those who denied tiie doctrine of the 
Trinity being called Liberal Christians. 

In 1805, an eminent Unitarian having been ap¬ 
pointed to the Divinity chair of the university of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, public attention waa 
aroused by a controversy which arose in conse¬ 
quence. Various pamphlets were published on the 
subject, and discussions were carried on, which 
gained over some converts to antitrinitarian views 
But the year 1815 formed an epoch in tho history of 
American Unitarianism, in consequence of the re- 
publication in Boston of a chapter from Belsham's 
Memoirs of Lindsey, under the title of 'The Pro¬ 
gress and Present State of the Unitarian Chnrches 
in America.' *A controversy ensued, headed by Dr. 
Clianning, which led to an alienation of the orthodox 
from the Liberal or Unitarian Congregationalists. 
Up to this tinfe harmony luul prevailed between the 
two parties, and the ministers of both had been ac¬ 
customed to exchange pulpits. Now, however, a com 
plete separatiou seemed to be imminent. Meanwhile 
a circumstance occurred which brought matter* to a 
crisis. Dr. Channing preached a sermon at Balti¬ 
more, at the ordination of Mr. Sparks, in which he 
set forth his Unitarian Opinions with plainness and 
prominence. This led to a keen controversy on the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the doctrines of Calvinism 
generally. The result was, that before the contro¬ 
versy I lad subsided the Ouhedoa and Unitarian 
Congregationalists were found to constitute two dis- 
tiuct bodies. The number of Coogregstfonaliai 
churches professedly Unitarian amount to somewhere 
between 800 and 400, fnd besides it I* computed 
that there are^now in the United States about 2,000 
congregations of Unitarians, chiefly of the sects 
called Christian*, Univanaiists, and Friends sc 
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Quaker*. Iu connection with the Unitarian body a 
bi-monthly periodical ia published in Boston, called 
the Chrietian Examiner, which haa some able con¬ 
tributor*. There ia alio a vigorous association, 
called the American Unitarian Association, which 
was founded in Boston in 1825, arid which, in its 
latest report, speaks of the condition and prospects 
of the denomination as very encouraging. 

UNITED BRETHREN. See Moravians. 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST, a Chris¬ 
tian denomination which took its rise in the United 
States about the year 1755. It was founded by 
William Otterbein, a minister of tho German Re¬ 
formed church, who had a few years liefore emigrat¬ 
ed to America. Soon after his ordination to the 
pastoral cl large of a congregation in Lancaster, Penn¬ 
sylvania, he became deeply impressed with the so¬ 
lemnity of the work in which lie was engaged; ami 
labouring with seal, earnestness, and singleness of 
heart, the Divine blessing so accompanied his la¬ 
bours, that a spirit of prayer was poured out exten¬ 
sively upon ahis flock. A revival commenced, and, 
amid much opposition and even persecution from the 
ungodly, the church of the United Brethren in Christ 
was formed. The principle on which it was founded 
was tho idea that the jieople of God are not limited 
to any particular community, and that the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart is the only true bond 
of Christian fellowship. All, therefore, who are ani¬ 
mated by this love, Otterbein held should and may 
freely meet together around the sacramental table of 
the l.ord. To this catholic spirit violent opposition 
was manifested by the different Christian churches 
and sects, who resisted the proposed union as an in¬ 
novation in the established order and usage of the 
time. The number of German brethren who agreed 
in opinion with Otterbein increased rapidly, and 
churches were formed in the states of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The lint conference 
of the United Brethren iu Clirist was held in tiie 
city of Baltimore in 1789. Meanwhile tile body re¬ 
ceived large accessions to its membership, and the 
preachers were drawn from different denominations, 
including the German Reformed, tho Lutherans, tho 
Mennouites, and some few Methodists. .That the 
ministers might be united the more closely, an an¬ 
nual conference was appointed, which met for the 
first time in Maryland in 1800. They there organ¬ 
ised themselves into a reguls# Christian body, Wil¬ 
liam Otterbein and Martin Boehm being elected as 
superintendents or bishops; and agreed tliat each 
should act according to hit own convictions aa to the 
mode of baptism. It was soon felt to be necessary 
that some general regulations should be laid down 
for the government of the church. A conference 
was accordingly held for the purpose an 1816, at 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, when, after mature 
deliberation, a summary*of*doctrines «ad rules of 
discipline were adopted. Their doctrines were iden¬ 
tical with those of orthodox churches in genera). 


In regard to ecclesiastical organisation, the Brethren 
church recognises only one order in the ministry, 
that of ordained elders, but betides these there are 
numerous officers in the church, such as class-leaders, 
stewards, preacliers-in-cluuge, presiding elders, and 
bishops. There are three orders of conferences, the 
quarterly, annual, and general. The last-named is 
i he highest tribunal, and is composed of elders elect* 
ed by the laity of the church. For a long time the 
religious exercises of this body of Christians were 
conducted in the German language exclusively or 
nearly so. This arrangement having been dispensed 
with, great numbers have of late years been added to 
its communion. 

UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND. See Knulanu (Ciuihch or). 

UN IT El) PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, a large, j 
active, ami energetic denomination of dissenters In ; 
Scotland, formed by the union of the Unittd Sveta- 
*iion and Hrliff (J Lurch™ in 1847. These two bodiea 
had for a long period previous to their union been 
tending towards a closer and more cordial co-opera- I 
lion in various Christian objects. A feeling of sym¬ 
pathy and kindness had been gradually growing 
among the ministers atul members of the res|iective 
churches. Thotudit* of union began to arise and 
gather strength Vi both denominations. Negotia¬ 
tions at longth commenced in 1835 between the two 
synods, and committees were appointed on both 
Mides to promote friendly intercourse. Matter* went 
slowly forward, when, in 1840, • scheme of union 
was drawn up which met with the approbation o( 
both parties. But at this period the preparations 
for union were temporarily laid aside in consequence 
of the rise of the Atonement controversy in the 
United Secession Church, which engaged the atten¬ 
tion of both ministers and peoplo for several years 
to the exclusion of almost every other subject. But 
this unhappy contention came to a close; a more 
auspicious season arrived, and on the 13th of May, 
1847, the long-expected union was consummated in 
Tanficid Halt, Cauonmills, in the suburbs of Edin¬ 
burgh, a place which had already, only four years 
before, been the scene of the organisation of the 
Free Church of Scotland as a separate denomination. 
The synods proceeded," as Dr. Andrew Thomson 
describes it, “ about mid-day from their usual place 
of meeting to the appointed scene. Hundreds of 
fieople had come from other parts of Scotland to 
witness the event; and many of these, along with 
thousands of the inhabitants of Edinburgh lined tin 
streets on the way to Taufieid. # On the arrival ot 
the two synods, the spacious ball was found crowded 
with an immense assemblage, deeply interested and 
sol|jnnised. Tfie members of the two courts took 
their position in a reserved space in the middle of 
the hall, and were arranged in alternate benches, so 
as to be mingled with one another. The proceed - 
ing* were begun with the singing of psalms and 
prayer. The clerks read the minute of their n- 
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spective synod* agreeing to union; the moderator* 
of the two synods then giving to each other the right 
liand of fellowship, declared the union formed. Their 
example was followed by the ministers and elders; 
the immense audience, catching the spirit of the 
scene, ezchanged the same tokens of Christian re¬ 
gard ; the countenances of some were beaming with 
hope, some were melted into tears, but all were 
grateful and glad; and the two churches, merging 
their denominational name, but not their denomina¬ 
tional mission, became one, under the designation of 
the United Presbyterian Church.” 

The articles of tho basis of union as adopted by 
both synodH were tut follows:— 

“ I. That the Word of God contained in the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Old and New Testaments is the only 
rule of faith and practice. 

"11. That the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, are the eou- 
fession and catechisms of this church, and contain 
the authorised exhibition of the sense in which we 
understand the Holy Scriptures, it being always un¬ 
derstood that we do not approve of anything in theso 
documents which teaches, or may be supposed to 
teach, compulsory or persecuting and intolerant prin¬ 
ciples in religion. 

“ Ill. That Presbyterian governriieiit, witiiout any 
superiority of office to that of a teaching presbyter, 
and in a due subordination of chureli courts, which is 
founded on, and agreeable to, the Word of Qod, is 
the government of thin church. 

" IV. That the ordinances of worship shall be ad¬ 
ministered in the United Church as they hare been 
in both bodies of which it is formed; and that the 
Westminster Directory of Worship continuo to be 
regarded as a compilation of excellent rules. 

“ V. That tho term of membership is a credible 
profession of the faith of Christ ns held by this 
church—a profession made with intelligence, and 
justified by a corresponding character and deportment. 

"VI. That with regard to those ministers and 
sessions wlio think that tho 2d section of the 26th 
chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
authorises free communion—that is, not loose, or in¬ 
discriminate communion, but the occasional admis¬ 
sion to fellowship in the Lord's Supper, of persons 
respecting whoso Christian character satisfactory evi¬ 
dence luu been obtained, though belonging to other 
religious denominations, they shall enjoy what they 
enjoyed in their separate communions—the right of 
acting on their conscientious convictions. 

" VII. That the flection of office-bearers of this 
church, in Us several congregations, belongs, by the 
authority of Christ, exclusively to the members in 
full communion. t 

" VIII. That this church solemnly recognises the 
ubligation to hold forth, as well as to hold fast, the 
doctrine and laws of Christ; and to make exertions 
for the universal diffusion of the blessings of His 
gospel at home and abroad. 


“ IX. That as the Lord hath ordained that they 
who preach the gospel should live of the gospel— 
that they who are taught in the word should commu¬ 
nicate to him tiiat teacherli in all good things—tliat 
they who are strong should help the weak—and that, 
having freely received, they should freely give the 
gospel to those who are destitute of it—this church 
asserts the obligation and the privilege of its mem¬ 
bers, influenced by regard to the authority of Christ, 
to support, and extend, by voluntary contributions, 
tiie ordinances of the gospel. 

"X. Tliat the respective bodies of which this 
church is composed, without requiring from each 
otiier ail approval of the steps of procedure by their 
fathers, or interfering with the right of private judg¬ 
ment in reference to these, unite in regarding, as stiil 
valid, the reasons on which they have hitherto main 
taiued their state of secession and separation from 
the judicatories of the Established church, as ex¬ 
pressed in the authorized documents of the respective 
bodies; and in maintaining the lawfulness and obli¬ 
gation of separation from ecclesiastical bodies in 
which dangerous error is tolerated: or the discipline 
of tiie church, or tiie rights of Iter ministers, or mem 
bers, are disregarded. 

" The United Church, in their present most solemn 
circumstances, join in expressing their grateful ac¬ 
knowledgment to the great Head of the Church, for 
tiie measure of spiritual good which He has accom¬ 
plished by them in their separate state—their deep 
sense of the many imperfections ami sins which have 
marked their ecclesiastical management—and their 
determined resolution, in dependence on the promised 
grace of their Lord, to apply more faithfully tiie great 
principles of church-fellowship—to bo more watch¬ 
ful in reference to admission and discipline, that tiie 
purity and efficiency of their congregations may be 
promoted, and the great end of their existence, as a 
collective body, may be answered with respect to all 
within its pale, and to all without it, whether mem¬ 
bers of other denominations, or 1 the world lying in r 
wickedness.’' 

" And, in fine, the United Church regard with a 
feeling of brotherhood all the faithful followers ol 
Christ, and sliall endeavour to maintain the unity o. 
the whole body of Christ, by a readiness to co-oper¬ 
ate with all ita member* in all thing* in which they 
are agreed.” 

In common with th% other Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church adheres 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms as their authorised 
subordinate standards. Its form of ecclesiastical 
government is strictly Presbyterian, though differing 
as yet from the other Scottish Presbyterian bodies, 
inasmuch at it has no General Assembly nor Provin¬ 
cial Synods. It has one general Synod which meets 
annually either in Glasgow or Edinburgh, and con¬ 
sists of all ministers having charges, along with an 
elder from each session. The mode of conducting 
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. public worship is the same as that which prevails 
| generally throughout Scotland. The only exception 
i is that a new hymn-book has been sanctioned by the 
; Synod for the use of United Presbyterian congrega- 
■ tions. Most of the clmrchps belonging to the body 
j celebrate the Lord's Supper quarterly at least, some 
; of them more frequently; and the communicants, in* 

, stead of sitting around tables spread for the purpose, 

: receive the communion in their pews and all at once. 

. A largo number of both the ministers and elders of 
the United Presbyterian church openly avow their 
j adherence to voluntary principles, but these priuci- 
. pies are nowhere to be found in her recognised 
' standards. 

i Since the date of the Union in 1817, the United 
i Presbyterian church has been steadily increasing in 
| numbers, and advancing in outward prospetity and 
j systematic usefulness. At the last meeting of synod 
| in May 1859, the Report on Statistics annnuueed 
( that the entire body comprehended 5,'13 cnngrcgn- 
i tions, and that the number of members or persons in 
j full communion with the church hud reached 157,801, 
j being an Addition to the membership.of the previous 
year of 3.43.3. The number of students in attend- 
! ance at the Theological Mall is 191. To liquidate 
, the debt on the church buildings, and thus free the 
congregations from all pecuniary encumbrances, the 
most laudable efforts arc in course of being made. 
The report presented on this subject to the last 
meeting of Synod, stated that the. trustees of the 
Ferguson Iwquest had granted £3.000 to the Debt 
Liquidation hoard, on condition that twice that 
amount should be contributed by the church, In 
fulfilment of this condition, accordingly, the stmt of 
£7,300 has been contributed. The amount of Con¬ 
gregational Expenditure for the year ending May 
1859 lias been £124,837 18s. RJd., while the collec 
tions throughout the church for missionary and bene¬ 
volent purposes baa been £.34.732 fo*. 9}d. In 
connection with this efficient body of Christ inns, 

I there are 851 Sabltath schools, having £.047 teachers, 
ami 63,280 scholars. Of advanced classes there are 
640, with an attendance of 17,431. The number of 
prayer meetings regularly kept amounts to 972, 
which are attended by 24,099 persons. 

A* a branch of the United Presbyterian church 
there ia a large, influential, and growing enurch in 
Canada, bearing the same mqpe. Efficient missions 
are maintained in different parts of tiie world. Thus 
in Jamaica there are about twenty missionary 
churches, having, in addition to their regular pastors, 
a large staff of catechists and teachers. At Montego 
bay there is a flourishing academy, with a classical 
readier and a theological tutor. In Trinidad there 
are two missionary churches. In Kaffraria, South 
Africa, there ia a mission station in full operation, 
and at Old Calabar, in V£e*t*ro Africa^another con¬ 
ducted in the most vigorous and efficient manner. A 
considerable and rapidly-increasing number of con¬ 
gregations connected with the body exists in Attaint- 
__ _ ft.__ 


lia; and an agent is employed for the circulation of 
the Scriptures in Persia. Thus Imth at home ami 
abroad tins flourishing denomination is carrying out, 
with the most gratifying efficiency, the high and 
honourable work which itelongs to it as an important 
section of the church of Christ in Scotland. ' 

UNITED SECESSION CHURCH. See Skces : 

sion Ctirttai (UNiTr.nb 1 

UNITED SOCIETY OF RELIEVERS, See j 

Siiakkkh. j 

UNIVERSAL FRIENDS, a sect which aroM in | 
Yates county, New York, towards the end of last i 
century, professing to be followers of Jemima Wilk - ! 
bison, who pretended to work ntimclos, and assumed j 
the title of “the universal friend of mankind.' { 
From her tho sect, which i« now all but extinct j 
were sometimes called HVM-iWimVms. Jemima was j 
horn in Rhode Island in 175.3, and educated a Quak- 
(A. In Oclobor 1776, on recovering from an attack 
of sickness, in which she had fallen into a kind of j 
franco, site announeed that she had been raised front ; 
the dead, ami had received a divine commission as a 
religious tcarher. Having gathered armmd her a 
few proselytes, she formed a settlement between 
Seneca loikc and Crooked Lake, which she styled , 
New Jerusalem, With the, professed view of show* ; 
iug that she could really work miracles, she engaged j 
on a cettain day to walk on the water in imitntion of t 
Christ. At the appointed time her followers assent- j 
hied on the hanks of tho Hetieca lavke. Jemima 
herself appeared on a platform which had been i 
erected, ami addressing her follower* ns they Stood 
around, she declared her readiness to walk upon the j 
water, lint that she must previously know whether | 
they had faith tlmt she could puss over tho lake as j 
on dry laud; and on their replying in the affirmative j 
she calmly replied that as they believed in her power j 
it was unnecessary to display it. The religious tenets i 
of Jemima Wilkinson were a strange medley. Elm | 
claimed to he inspired and to have reached absolute j 
perfection. She pretended to foretell future events, j 
to discern the secrets of the heart, and to have the ; 
power of healing diseases. Him asserted that those j 
who refused to believe in her claims rejected the j 
counsel of Clod against themselves. Hhe actually i 
professed to Ik* Christ in his second coming. Two ! 
of her disciples gave themselves out to be the “two j 
witnesses” mentioned in the Rook of Revelation. 1 
Jemima amassed a large fortune by the donations of ■ 
Iter followers, ami lived in a luxurious and expensive j 
manner. She died in 1819, at the age of sixty-six 
years. • 

UNf VERSA LISTS, a dedbminalion of Christians 
who maintain as their distinctive tenet that God will 
itMlhe end save the whole human family from sin and 
death, and make all rational beings holy and happy, 
by and through the mediation of Jesus Christ, the 
Savionr of the world. They by no means deny that 
God, as a holy and a just God, will punish sin, but 
some of them assert that sin is wholly punished in i 
4 n * 
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| thin life, while other* a-*crt ilmf it extend* to a fu- 
I lure world, in which, however, the suffering* of the 
! wicked will he purgatorial in their character, and 
wilt terminate in eternal blessedness. The first 
i church which wit* formed in England on the princi¬ 
ple* of Ifni verbalism wa* one which was gathered iu 
London under the ministry of the Rev. James Kelly, 
who appears to have held either Arian or Unitarian 
views a* to the constitution of the Godhead. Hence 
1 lias arisen a peculiarity which attaches to Universal- 
ism in Great Britain which does not belong to it so 
| obviously iu the United .States, that it is classed and 
! confounded with Uiiitarianism. The creed of the Rel- 
[j lyan Universalist* is tiius stated by Mr. Whittemore 
j iu his Modern History of Universalism: “.Jesus Christ 
: had made satisfaction for all the human race, and 
■ bore their sins in liis body. Hence he knew nothing 
of inflicting the demands of justico upon the sinner, 
i Hin is to Im dreaded for the natural evils which it 
i filings in it* train, but not for the penalty of flic Pi- 
i vino law, which we have all suffered to the full in 
: the person of Jesus. Thus although Kelly admitted 
| the doctrine of partial suffering in the future state, 
ho maintained that (lie state of unbelievers, after 
death, cannot lie a state of punishment, because .Je¬ 
sus Christ, who hath tasted deatii for every mao, 
boro the chastisements of their peace when the 
laird laid upon him the iniquities of us all. lie ad¬ 
mitted the doctrine of misery iu the future state only 
on the principle that while iu unbelief men know 
not, nor believe, that Jesus hath put away their sins 
by the sacrifice of himself; and therefore they are 
oppressed with guilt and fear; mid these are iu pro¬ 
portion to their use or abuse of knowledge; to their 
receiving, or obstinately rejecting, the Divine evi¬ 
dences and demonstrations of grace and salvation. 
Hut he looked beyond all evil and misery, whether 
iu this or the future state, to a time of universal res¬ 
titution, when nil mankind wiU he brought to know 
the I,nmh of God who hath taken away the sin of 
the world.” 

One of the earliest converts of Kelly was John 
Murray, who Imd been previously a Wesleyan 
preacher, but left the Methodist body, and avowed 
liimself in J770 a Universalist. Soon after joining 
the Itellyans ho emigrated to America, where he 
commenced preaching and propagating his peculiar 
opinions in vnrious parts of the United States, and 
tints became the principal originator of the Univer¬ 
salist denomination in that country. The peculiar 
doctrines of the sect Imd no doubt been previously 
taught by individualli both from the pulpit and the 
press. Jlut as a separtho body, the American Uni- 
| versalists claim John Murray as their founder. Af¬ 
ter itinerating several years throughout the States, 
lie settled in Gloucester, Massachusetts, where the 
tirst Universalist society was organised in 1779. 
Several preacher* of the doctrine arose about that 
time in New England. Elhanan Winchester, a noted 
preacher among the Calvinistic Baptists, adopted 


Universalist uc.ws at Philadelphia in 1781. Soon I 
after lie left America for England, and became the j 
successor of Relly in the Universalist congregation > 
iu London. Dissension* at length arose among the j 
members of the congregation, which gradually dis- f 
persed, and the body was broken up, and about 1820 
was nearly extinct. In tho report of the last census 1 
in 1851 only two congregations of Uni versalists were ! 
returned as existing iu England, one iu Plymouth 1 
and another in Liverpool; while in Scotland there is ! 
only one small congregation in Glasgow, originated j 
in 1801 hy the Kev. Neil Dougins, a Relief minister : 
in Dundee, who embraced Universalist principles. j 
Tiie early promulgators of Universalism in the 
United States of America were visited with severe ' 
persecution. Instead of checking the progress ol { 
the doctriue, such treatment only increased the num¬ 
bers of those who maintained it. ' At length the 
Universalist* felt themselves compelled for mutual j 
protection to assume a denominational name and 
form, and even to publish to the world a written i 
Profession of Faith. A meeting of delegates from 
the different societies was held accordingly in Ox- i 
ford, Massachusetts, iu 1785, when the body was 
organised, and assumed the name of Independent j 
Christum Univermlists. The following year a gen- j 
oral convention of the body was lield iu Boston, and 
met annually thereafter. The cause of Universal- ) 
ism received a considerable impulse in 1791 by the j 
accession of the Rev. 1 loses Ballou, who was con- j 
verted from the Baptists, and who, by a‘Treatise j 
on the Atonement,’ so nbly advocated both Unitari- ; 
an and Universalist principles, that considerable i 
number* were led to embrace them. At length, in j 
1809, iu consequence of the prevailing misconcep- j 
tions os to their real tenets, the general con- { 
volition found it necessary to frame and publish | 
a Profession of Faith, the only one indeed that 
lias ever appeared. Its articles, which are merely 
three in number, are as follows;—“I. We lieliexo 
that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments contain a revelation of the character and 
will of God, and of the duty, interest, and final des¬ 
tination of mankind. IT. We believe there is ono 
God, whoso nature is love; revealed in one Loid 
Jesus Clirist, by oqo Holy Spirit of Grace, who will 
finally restore the whole family of mankind to holi¬ 
ness and happiness. {II. We believe that holiness 
and true happiness are inseparably connected; and 
that believers ought to maintain order, and practise 
good works, for these things are good and profitable 
unto men.” These articles have never been changed, 
and are still recognised by the denomination. 

In 1827 a division began to arise among tlm Cni- 
versalists in America ou the question as to punish¬ 
ment after Meath, some asserting it to be limited, 
and others denying it .altogether. Tlss discussion 
went on, and v ultimately resulted in a partial separa¬ 
tion from the body, of a few brethren in Massachu¬ 
setts, who constituted themselves into the 41 Massa- 
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chuaetts Association of Restoratiouiata.” This small 
acceding party, after remaining together for a time, 
eaine to be absorbed into the Free- WiU Haptiat* and 
the Unitarians, while others relumed back to the 
main body. A change took place in 1833 in the 
Annual Convention, which was now named the 
“ United States Convention," with advisory powers 
only, and constituted by a delegation of four minis¬ 
ters and sis laymen from each state convention in 
its fellowship. The state conventions in 1847 wore 
eighteen in number, representing 1,116 societies, 
716 meeting-houses, and 717 preachers. About the 
year 1840 the Atnericau Universalists divided into 
two parties, bearing the names respectively of IM- 
PaBTIaurto and Restoration! sts (which see). 
Those who hold Universalist opinions are not limit¬ 
ed to the body which bears the name, but many be¬ 
longing to other denominations, and nearly all the 
Unitarians, are agreed in the final salvation of die 
whole human family. 

UNIVERSAL:!. Sec Nominalists, Real¬ 
ists. • 

UNLEAVENED BREAD. See U«lai> (Un¬ 
leavened!. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD [Feast op). See 
I’assover. 

UP-ANGAS, four sacred books of the Hindus 
which constitute the fourth class of the Shaktrah 
( which see). The name Vp-angtu implies “ append¬ 
ed bodies of learning." from their being always 
placed last in the enumeration of the sacred writ¬ 
ings. They are four in number, the tirst embracing 
the eighteen Puranas (which see), along with the 
Ramayan and Muhnhkarat, the last of which in¬ 
cludes the Dhagavat Gita. The second and thin] 
Up-anga* consist of the four principal works on lo¬ 
gic and dialectics and metaphysics. The fourth and | 
last Up atiga consists of the body of law in eighteen j 
lawks, compiled by Manu, the son of" Brahma, and 
other sacred personages. 

UPAN1SHAD3, a kind of supplement to the sa¬ 
cred books of the Hindus, particularly \hu Vedas, in 
which the Vaidic doctrines are commented on ami 
explained. 

UPA-VEDAS, sub - scriptures of the Hindus. 
Tltey were deduced from the ftjjtr original Veims 
(which see), and were delivered to mankind hy 
Brahma and other deities and inspired sages. They 
treat of the theory and practice of medicine, of mu¬ 
sic in its most extended signification, of archery, ai- 
chitecturo, and sixty-foor mechanical arts. 

UPIS, a surname of Artemis as the goddess who 
assisted women in childbirth. 

URANIA, one of the Muses (which sec). It 
was also a surname of Aphrodite (which see). 

URANUS (Gr. heaven), identical witH the Ca&ui 
ot the Latina, a son of Gf, Goa, and sometimes 
called bar husband. From this utrion*eprang Ore- 
Mas and other gods and goddesses, including Sa¬ 
turn, Cybele, the Titans, and others. 


UR1), one of the Nokks or Destinies (which 
see) of the anti tint Scandinavians. 

URDAU-FOUNTAIN, a spring of precious wa¬ 
ter from which the Destinies are represented as wa¬ 
tering the Ash-tree, so celebrated in Northern my¬ 
thology under the name of VuUDKASlL (which see). 

UKDllHAUAlll'S, Hindu ascetics who extend 
one or both arms above their heads till they remain 
of themselves thus elevated. They also close lira 
fist, ami the nails being suffered to grow at length 
perforate I ho hand. This class of men are solitary 
mendicants, who subsist upon alms, and Itave no 
fixed abode. Many of them go naked, but some 
wear a wrapper stained witlt ochre. They usually 
assume the Suva marks, ami twist their hair so ns 
to project from the. forehead. 

URIM AND TIIUMMIM (Ilch. lights and perfec¬ 
tions), something connected with the breastplate of the 
ancient Jewish high-priest. No description is given 
of them in the Sacred Scriptures, and they arc only 
briefly noticed. Tlius Exod. xxviii. 30, "And thou 
shall put ill the breastplate of judgment the llrim 
and the Thummim ; and they shall he upon Anion's 
heart when he gocth in la-fore the Lord : and Aaron 
shall bear the judgment of the children of Israel 
upon his heart before the Lord continuallynod 
Ijcv. viii. 7, 8, “ Ami he put upon him the coat, am! 
girded him with the girdle, and clothed him with 
the robe, and put the ephod upon him, and he girded 
him with the curious girdle of the ephod, and hound 
it unto him therewith. And he put the breastplate 
upon him : also lie put in the breastplate the IJrim 
and the Tliuinmini." It lias hern disputed among 
the learned whether the Urim and Tinmmiim were 
identical with the stones of the breastplate, or some¬ 
thing distinct from them. Ou this point the mass 
of eoiiitncnlalors are divided. Several of (lie Jcw- 
i-h rabbis among the ancients, and Spencer, Micba 
elis, Jalm, and l.iesenius among the moderns, con¬ 
tend that they were something entirely distinct from 
the pectoral, and deposited within the pocket or bag 
made of its folds. Horne of the earlier Hebrew doc¬ 
tors say that what are called the Urim and Thummim 
were nothing else than an inscription, upon a plate 
of gold, of the Tetragraimualon, or four-lettered 
name of (1ml, hy the mystic virtue of which the 
high-priest was enabled to pronounce luminous and 
perfect oracles tot he people. Hpcmcr, in his eru¬ 
dite work on the laws of the Hebrews, supposes that 
the Urim were identical with the Ttruphim , and 
were smalt divining images put into the lining of 
the breastplate, which by a misai.le were made to 
speak with an articulate vdfee, and utter oracles 
from God. According to A-iliau, confirm, d by I)io- 
dogia Siculus, the high-priest among the Egyptians, 
as superior judge, wore around his neck an image of 
sapphire, which was called "Truth." This state¬ 
ment is home out by the recent discoveries on the 
Egvptia;i monuments. Thus Hosellini tells us:— 
“ Among the monuments of the tombs representations 
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of persons are found who filled the office of chief 
judge, and who wore the common little image of the 
goddess Thmri suspended from the neck,” Sir J. 
(>. Wilkimion given from the Theban monument* an 
engraving of the goddess, who wan honoured under 
the double character of truth and justice, aud wan 
represented witli cloned eyes. After speaking of 
tliia budge of the judge among the ancient Egyptian*, 
Wilkinson remark*: “A similar emblem wag u*ed 
hv (lie high-priest* of the Jew*; and it i* a lenmrk- 
alde fact, that the word Thummim is not only trans¬ 
lated 1 truth,’ hut, being a plural or dual word, cor¬ 
respond* to the Egyptian notion of the ‘twoTruths/ 
or the double capacity of this goddess. According 
to Home, tho Uriin and Thummim signify 'light* and 
perfection*,' or ‘ light and truth/ which last present 
a striking analogy to the two figure* of liS and 
Tlimei in tho breastplate worn by the Egyptian*. 
And though the resemblance of tiie Urim mid tlie 
Urteus (or basilisk), tho symbol of majesty, siig- 
gimfed by Lord I'rudhoe, is very remarkable, 1 am 
disposed to think the ‘lights/ Aoriin nr Uriin, 
more nearly related to the suit, which is seated in 
the breastplate with tho figure of Truth." 

Hcripturo affords no information ns to the manner 
in which the Lord was consulted by Uriin and 
Tliummim; the rabbins, however, say that it wna as 
follow*: —The priest put on his robes, and went not 
into the holy of holies, hut into the holy place, and 
stood befure the veil or curtain which separated the 
holy place from the holy of holies. There lie stood 
upright, with his face towards the ark of the cove¬ 
nant, and behind him stood the person for whom lie 
inquired, hut outside the holy place. Then tho 
priest inquired of God in a low voice, and, tiling 
hi* eyes upon the breastplate, lie received the an¬ 
swer to bis question by Uriin and Tliummim. 1’ri- 
doaux and some others think that it was given audi¬ 
bly, while the rabbins allege that the answer was 
given by certain letters engraven on the stones in 
the breastplate emitting a bright light, so as to be 
read by the high-priest into words. Josephus says 


that when the jewels (hone with peculiar radiano« 
the auewer wag regarded aa affirmative, but when 
dim, aa uegative. Maimonides affirma that private 
individuals were not allowed to inquire by meant of 
Uriin and Tltunimitn, but that it waa reserved for 
the king alone, or for the person to whom waa eifc 
trusted the management of the congregation. We 
are not told in Scripture when the Jews ceased to 
consult by this divinely-appointed mode, but we 
have no trace of its existence alter the building of 
Solomon's temple. It seem* to have been limited 
to the period when the tabernacle still remained, and 
while the Jewish government was strictly theocratic. 
Spencer indeed counects the use of the Uriin and 
Thummim with the theocracy, this method having 
been established for the purpose of consulting God 
in regard to matters of national interest. It is 
agreed by all that the Jews did not consult by Uriin 
ami Tliummim under the second temple, after the 
return from the captivity. Maimonides, however, 
maintains that under the second temple the Jews 
had the Urim and Thummim, but not ftr inquiry, os 
the Holy Ghost wna not there. 

UUSUI.lXl’.S, an order of nuns founded in the 
sixteenth century by Angela of Brescia, an Italian 
lady belonging to the third order of St. Francis. 
The name of Urmlinca she borrowed from St. Ur 
sola, a legendary British saint of the fourth or fifth 
coutury. At first, without being confined in clois¬ 
ters, tliey were devoted to acts of charity and kind¬ 
ness in the domestic circle. Afterwards, however, 
they become subject to a monastic constitution in 
1612, and undertook the education of children oi 
their own sex. Their monastic rule was that of St. 
A iigustine. The order was first confirmed by Paul 
III. in 1544, and afterwards by Gregory XIII. in 
1571. It flourished in the north of Italy, and hav¬ 
ing been introduced into France in 1611, made rapid 
progress iu that country. Thence it was extended 
to Canada and the United States, where it atill 
exists. 

UTKAQUISTS. See Cauxtixeb. 


|| VACUNA, an anckmt Sabine divinity, identical 

|' with Victoria; but tlie Homans alleged her to be a 
! goddess to whom the inhabitants of rural dist%cts 
■ were wont to offer sacrifices when the labours of the 
field were over, and they were vacui, or at leisure. 

VA1RAGIS, a Hindu term which implies per¬ 
sons devoid of passion, and is therefore applicable to 
| every religious mendicant who professes to have 


separated hiitiself from the interests and emotions oi 
mankind. It la more usual, however, to use the 
word to designate the mendicant RnMnoMf of the 
AbwhMdE class or its ramifications. 

VAISESCH1KA, the physical portion of the Nr- 
ata (which'see), a system of philosophy among th« 
Hiudps. It is founded on an atomic system, differ¬ 
ent however from that of Epicurus. The latter sup- 
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poses tliat atoms, though diverse in form, arc identi¬ 
cal in essence. But according to Kiumda, the author 
of the Vaiscsdtika, there are as many different kinds 
of atoms as there are phenomena in nature. Thus 
sound proceeds from sonorous atoms, light front lu¬ 
minous, and so forth. 

VAI8HNAVAS. the worshipper* of Vishnu, the 
second poison of the Hindu triad, or trimurtti, 
Amongst other divisions ol less importance, they arc 
usually divided into four principal sects, Sri. MoJh- 
tot, Rudra, and Sanaka. Thu first of these is the 
most ancient and respectable, founded by the Vaish- 
nava reformer, Rumunuja Acharyu, about the middle 
of the twelfth century. All of the sects address 
their worship to Vishnu and his consort Lnhhmi, 
and their respective incarnations, oil tier singly or con- 
juiutly. The Hindu seels are usually discriminated 
l>y various fantastical streaks on their faces, breasts, 
and arms; for this purpose all the Vainhuavas em¬ 
ploy especially a while earth called (lopiehamlana, 
which, to lie of the purest description, should be 
brought froi*i HwrfrakA, being said to be- the soil of a 
pool at that place in which the G«pi; drowned them¬ 
selves when they heard of Krishna's death. The 
Vaishnava is thus described in a Hindu work called 
the Bhnkta Mala: “They who hear the Titlasi 
round the neck, the rosary of lotus seeds, have the 
shell and discus impressed upon their upper aim, 
and the upright streak along the centre of the lore- 
head, they are. Vaislmavas, and sanctify the world.'' 
The far greater number of the worshippers of Vish¬ 
nu, or more properly of Krishna, in Bengal, forming 
a large part of the population of the province, derive 
their peculiarities from some Vaishnava Brahmans 
of Nadiya and Snntipur, who flourished about the 
end of the fifteenth century. Chnit/imja, believed to 
be an incarnation of Krishna, was the founder and 
object of the new form of Vaishnava worship. The 
three PrahhuM, or masters of the sect, are Chnitanya, 
Adwaiia , and Nilydwiud, besides whom the Vaish- 
navas of this order acknowledge six (JWo«« as their 
original or chief teachers, and next to* these several 
learned disciples and faithful couqMuiion* of Cluii- 
tanya are regarded with nearly equal veneration, 
partied lariy Hari I)is, who ia worshipped as a'divtn- 
ity in some parts ot Bengal. The object of the wor¬ 
ship of the Bengal Vaishnava*^* Krishna (which 
see), as the actual incarimtion of Vu/mu, being the 
very description which is givtfc of hipi in the Bhaga- 
oat Qita. There is a recent sect of Vaishnavas m 
Bengal who maintain the doctrine of the absolute di¬ 
vinity of the Guru, or teacher, as being the present 
Krishna, or deity incarnate. A portion of the Vaish- 
aavae are worshippers of Sakti (which sec), or the 
female energy. 

VAISHYA, one of the Castes (which see) among 
the Hindus, being the productive capitalists, wliethcr 
pastoral, agricultural, or Ibetiaotile. Hus caste pro¬ 
ceeded from the breast of Brahma, the seat of life. 

YABEXT 1 NIANS, a Gnostic sect of tlse second 


century, originated by ValentiuR, a native of Egypt, 
and educated at Alexandria. His system somewhat 
resembles that of the Bash.IOBANB (which see). 1U 
denominates the primal source of all existence the ' 
liythus, or abyss, from which, as life was developed, 
sprung the -Kons, masculine and feminine, the powers 
by which G»d reveal* himself, and which together 
constitute the Plmma. “It is a profound idea ol 
the Valeutiuian system,” says Meander, “that as all 
existence has its ground in the self limitation of the 
Bythos, so the existence of all created linings de¬ 
pends on limitation. While each remain* within the 
limits of its own individuality, ami is that which it 
should lie at its own proper place in the nolutiou ol 
life, alt things can lie (illy adjusted to one another, 
and the true harmony he preserved in the chain ot j 
unfolding life. But as soon as any being would i 
overstep these limits, as soon as any being, instead , 
qf striving to know Hod in that manifestation of j 
himself which God makes to him at in* own proper 
position, boldly attempts to penetrate into Ilia hidden 
essence, such a being runs the lissard of plunging 
into nothing. Instead of apprehending the lieal, 
he loses himself in the llnsubslantial. Ilorus, the 
genius of limitation, of the finite, the powor that 
fixes and guards the hounds of individual existence, 
restoring them wherever they have been disturbed, 
occupies therefore an important place in the system 
of Valentine; and the Gnosis here, so to speak, 
bears witness against itself. The ideas of Ilorus 
and of the Itn/enuer must of necessity las closely re¬ 
lated in the Valentiuian system ; as the forming and 
redeeming ol existence ate kindred conceptions, ami ! 
the principle of liinilatiuii in respect to both occupies 
an important place in this system. In fact, Ilorus 
was also called by many Redeemer and Saviour. 
There are occasional intimation* of a scheme accord¬ 
ing to which tin! Horns was regarded as only a par¬ 
ticular mode of the operation of one redeeming spirit; 
just as the Valeutiuian system gave different names 
to this power, according to the different points of 
hi* activity and his different modes of operation, cx 
tending through all the grades of existence. Others, < 
indeed, transformed these different modes of opera¬ 
tion into so many different hypostases." 

The mixture of the Hi vine element with matter 
was a»cribcd by Valentine to a disturbance originat¬ 
ing in the Plrrotna, and a consequent sinking down 
of the germ of the Divine life from the Pleroma into 
matter. From the mixture of the Achamtrih, ot j 
mundane soul, with (he Ilgll, or matter, springs all 
living existence, which consist of three orders— 
spiritual, psychical, and wigodiike or material natures. 

The representative principle of the Uylk, through 
which its activity h exerted to destroy, is Satan. 

The Dtmiurgi of Valentine is to the physical world j 
wiiat the Bythos Is to the higher. Ills province is • 
to create. The doctrine of redemption is the centra] 
point of the Valentinian system. To restore har¬ 
mony to the Plerotna, a new emanation of two iEoos j 
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j takes place, via., Christ and the Holy Spirit, and 
from all the .Aon* proceeded the Soter by whom the 
I universe was to lie redeemed. The Demiurgff pro- 
| mined to send the Messiah. At the baptism of this 
Messiah the Soter became united with him. Mira¬ 
cles and prophecies were needful to induce psychical 
men to confide in the psychical Messiah, but the 
simple power of truth was sufficient to collect all 
men of a pneumatic nature around the true Saviour. 

> The end of the world is to he a still higher resiora- 
' lion, for then the Soter will introduce the Aclumoth 
| as his bride, together with all pneumatic Christians 
into the Pleroma; the Demiurgti, in peace and joy as 
1 the friend of the bridegroom, will rule in the midst 
of all psychical Christians on the confines of the 
Pleroma, and ail matter will return to its original 
nothingness. The Valent inian was the most influ¬ 
ential of all the Gnostic sects, and with various mo¬ 
difications continued in existence, especially in Rome, 
until some lime in the fourth century. See Gnostics. 

VALHALLA, the pnlace of Oil in, and one of the 
heavens of the ancient Scandinavians, where heroes 
were rewarded with feasting and every sensual en¬ 
joyment, while their amusement was said to be cut¬ 
ting oiio another in pieces. 

VALLISCIIOLAK15S, an order of Romish monks 

formed shortly after the commencement of the. thir¬ 
teenth century. They were collected by the Soho- 
lares, that is, by the lour professors of theology at 
Paris, ami lienee were first called Scholars, but after¬ 
wards, from a certain \alley iu Campania to which 
they retired in A. n. 1234, their name was changed 
to Val/itu'Jwhirm, scholars of the valley. This soci¬ 
ety was flrst governed by the rule of St. Augustine, 
Imt was afterwards united with tiie canons regular of 
St. Genevieve. 

VALLOMBROSA (Oiinr.it of), a congregation 
of Benedictine monks founded about A. li. 1038 by 
John Gualhert, a Florentine, it was commenced at 
Vallombrosa, mi the Apeimine mountains, and ex¬ 
tended into many parts of Italy. 

VAMIS, or Vamaciiakis, words meaning among 
the Hindus the left hand worshippers, or those who 
adopt a ritual contrary to what is usual, and to wliBt 
I they dare publicly avow. They worship Devi, the 
Snkti of Shiva, a mode of worship which is founded 
on a portion of the Tmtira*. The Snkti is perso¬ 
nated by a nuked female, to whom meat and wine 
are offered, and then distributed among the atten¬ 
dants. Then follows the recitation of various, man¬ 
tras and texts, and the ^performance of the Mwfrd, 
or gesticulations wish die fingers accompanying the 
diffureut stages of the 1 ceremony, and the whole ie 
terminated with the most scandalous orgies among 
its votaries. The members of thi* sect are consi¬ 
dered as very numerous, especially among the Brah- 
manical tribe, and their insignia are a semicircular 
line or lines on the forehead, of red saunders or Ver¬ 
million, ora red streak up the middle of the forehead, 
with a circular spot of red at the root of the nose. 


They use a rosary of Rudrakalia beads, or of eon. ; 
beads, but of no greater length than may be con- I 
cealed iu the hand, or they keep it in a email puma j 
or a bag of red cloth. In worshipping they wear a 
piece of red silk round the loins, and decorate them¬ 
selves with garlands of crimson flowers. 

VARA, the goddess of truth among the ancient 
Scandinavians who presided over wituwses and oaths, j 

VARTABED3, an order of celibate priests iu the i 
Armenian Church (which see), who are attached : 
to the churches as preachers, for the married priests : 
do not usually preach or live together in monasteries, j 
and from among whvm the bishops and higher cler- j 
gy, on whom the law of celibacy is inqiosed, are ' 
taken. ! 

V ATE3, a term used among the ancient Romana 1 
with the double signification of poet and prophet, j 
the two being regarded as in early times identical. 

VAUDOI3 CHURCH. The views of Zuingliua j 
and the other Swiss reformers were in some points 1 
by no means accurate. Oue error into which they 
fell was a want of clear perception as rj the distinct 
and separate provinces of the state and the church. 
The two were confounded, and the consequence was 
that in the Helvetic Reformed Church (which 
see) the civil power became the grand regulator, the 
sovereign bishop. Hence the struggles which Cal¬ 
vin and Viret had to maintain at Geneva against the 
intervention of the magistrate in matters ecclesias¬ 
tical. In the Pays de Vatid, which ltad been won 
by Berne in 1630 from the Dukes of Savoy, the 
same conflicts speedily appeared. As early as in 
1542, the Councils of Berne lorded it over the Vau- 
dois pastors, who wished to proclaim the Bible as ' 
the sole rtde of faith and discipline. The struggle j 
was loug and keenly maintained on both sides, and I 
at length, in 1553, Viret and several of his colleagues j 
left a church that was ruled and regulated by the [ 
provincial magistrates. Another error in the con¬ 
stitution of the Reformed Churches of Switzerland 
was the withholding from the people all share hi the 
nomination of their pastors. These were appointed 
for them by the state upon a double presentation ot 
the classes or of the ministerial body, which were 
forbidden to admit any but ecclesiastics into their 
number. This isolation of the pastors from tbeit 
flocks; the exclusion of laymen from the admiuia- j 
t no ion of the affairs of the church; and the almost I 
absolute control exercised by the state in church 
matters, have been the chief Cannes of all the con¬ 
flicts tliat have taken place between the Vaudois 
government and the pastors. 

The infidelity which overspread the greater part 
of Europe during the last century, was but feebly 
opposed by the national church of the Fays da i 
Vend, wliidii ltad lost much of the spiritual life end ■ 
activity which had characterised it in the earlier pe* J 
riod of its History as a reformed church. Nor £8 j 
the gpsd political revolution of 1798, which ren- j 
dered the Pays de Vaud independent, effect the j 
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' eumncipaiiou of the church. On the contrary, it 
*M now ruled by the petty council of the Canton dc 
’ Valid as rigorously as it had been ruled by the coun¬ 
cil of Berne. For a long time there seemed to lie 
, little or no prospect of the deliverance of the church 
! from the control of the state. Numbers both of the 

E ton and people longed amid the darkness for a 
jhter day. At length a religious revival main- 
| fested itself towards the year 1820 at all points of 
| the Canton de Vaud. The ministers became more 
j earnest in the work committed to them, and in con. 

! tempt they were culled Mouiciut (wbiclt see). The 
J state now began to persecute those who faithfully 
j preached the gospel of Christ. A law was passed on 
the 20th March, 1824, which compelled many to di*- 
i sent, some of the most faithful ministers having 
j been tom from their posts, cast into prison, and con- 
j demited to banishment, while others were suspended 
or deposed. The spirit of persecution was at last 
! worn out, and, in 18.34, the obnoxious enact men t of 
1824 waa repealed. The pious ministers now en 
joyed a larg# degree of liberty. Heligiotts meetings 
were generally respect ed. Public toleration favouicd 
the evangelisation of the country. This, however, 
was only a partial gleam of sunshine before a com¬ 
ing storm. The Council of state having resolved in 
1838 to revise the ecclesiastical ordinances, ns n mat¬ 
ter ot form called for the previous advice of the 
classes. These declared unanimously in favour of 
the maintenance of the Helvetic confession, and by 
a majority they declared also for the spiritual indepen - 
deuce of the church. Their wishes, though hacked 
by 12,000 petitioners, were wholly disregarded. The 
ecclesiastical ordinances issued by the state in 183!) 
suppressed the He-lvelicCnlifesaion; prohibited meet¬ 
ings of the cl'uue/i, or presbyteries, without an order 
from the civil power; regulated the nomination of 
pastors solely according to precedency of consecra¬ 
tion: excluded lav members of the clfiirch from ec- 
! clesiasiical affairs; and subjected even doctrines to 
the judgment of bodies purely political. Such were 
the ordinances which placed the Vafulim Church 
under the heel of tlm state. Remonstrance or pro¬ 
test on the part of the pastors waa utterly fruit less. 
They continued, however, at their posts, vainly hop¬ 
ing that these changes wotdd ncjer be carried into 
actual operation. But in this they were disap¬ 
pointed. Political commotions, it is true, obviated 
for a time the threatened destruction «f the liberties 
of the church. At length, in 1845, a revolutionary 
rising on the part of a small portion of the people 
led to the abdication of the council of the slate, and 
the elevation to power of the extreme radical leaders. 
One of the first objects of the new government was 
to put down Methodism, and diffuse among the peo¬ 
ple the doctrines of socialism or communftm. * 
The spirit which aninu^ed^he public authorities 
excited the utmost alarm among the Clergy, who 
earnestly petitioned for religious liberty. Ti%ooly 
••ply was a circular, prohibiting them from taking 
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part iu any religions meetings except those held in 
the churches, and at the appointed hours of worship. 
This was followed by a still more stringent enact¬ 
ment, depriving of his stipend every pastor who 
should anyhow concur in holding extra-official men - 
ings. A memorial was now presented by nearly the 
whole of the Vaudois clergy, calling upon the coun¬ 
cil of state to respect the great principle of religious 
liberty and the rights of the Christian ministry. 
This important document was laid before the grand 
council, but led to no relaxation of the persecuting 
laws. On I lie contrary, the government proceeded a 
step further, and, venturing to convert the clergy into 
mere tools of the slate, sent to each of them a politi¬ 
cal proclamation, along with an order to rend it front 
the pulpit mi a certain Sabbath. Only a very few com¬ 
plied with this order; the great, majority refused to 
lend themselves to an act so illegal and unseemly. 
’Blow who refused to rend the proclamation amount¬ 
ed to forty-two, scattered over different parts of the 
country. It was resolved to bring them to trial. 
The cUima were railed to judge in the first instance, 
ami unanimously aeipiitted the accused; hut in the 
fare of this acquittal, the council of Mate suspended 
them from all ecclesiastical futn-iions. And it wax 
no slight aggravation of the trial, that the pastors 
were obliged to maintain the struggle alone, without 
th« sympathy or encouragement of their (lockx. 
Nothing remained for these good men tlma pemecut- j 
ed and oppressed hut to break off all connection j 
with the state, to repudiate their stipends, to quit j 
their churches and parsonage-houses, and to stirren- j 
dor their worldly nil for the glory of God and the 
spiritual independence of Christ'* church. The so¬ 
lemn act of demission was subscribed on tlm 12th 
November, 1843. by U‘>7 pastor* and ministers. Tim 
students and the licentiates in theology, with the 
exeeption of two of the former, joined tho pastor* 
who left the national church. Three of tho four pro* 
feasor* of theology devoted themselves to the now 
church. Tim* was formed the Vaudois Free Church, 
not in consequence of the, oppression of an aristo¬ 
cratic government, hut of the provisional regency of 
the sovereign people. Through want of popular I 
sympathy foreign assistance wa* required to main- I 
tain the demitted nimbler*. They assembled their 
few adherents in small conventicle*, exposed for 
years to the ntmoyauce at once of the people and 
the police until 1850. 

The. doc trines of the Plymouth Brethren found an 
entrance under the name of Darbyism into the Can¬ 
ton de Vaud iu 1840, and spRtad rapidly among the 
people, thinning the already few supporter* of the 
Free Church, uivh-r tlm idea that the priesthood ot 
all dteliever* authorises them to dispense with a re¬ 
gular clergy. The established church of the Canton, 
on the oilier hand, had sustained a very severe 
shock by the disruption which had taken place. 
Only 57 pastor* retained their charge*, and 30 of tha ! 
demitied ministers retracted, so (hat each pastor was i 
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| obliged to take upon himself the charge of two or 
! three parishes. The council of state summoned fo- 
j reign ecclesiastics to occupy the vacancies, but only 
; a few responded to the call. Tims the government 
was found the utmost difficulty in supporting the 
established church. 

, VK, one of the brothers of Odin in the ancient 
I Scandinavian mythology, and a member of the triad, 
to whom the creation of the world was ascribed. 

VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY (Tub), a system of 
: philosophy among the Hindus. It consists of two 
divisions. Tho first, which is called the “Purva 
Mitnansa,” is attributed to Jaimini, and is strong iri 
praise of dharma, or virtue. The second, which is 
1 called the “ Uitara Mitnansa,” it attributed to Vyasa. 

The original sources of this philosophy arc tho Upa- 
: nishails, a supplement to the sacred books, particu¬ 
larly the Vedas; and the design of the author of tho 
Vedanta appears to have been to correct the niaterf- 
; alism of tho Sankhya, which recognizes two powers, 
the inactive soul and active nature, while the Vc- 
I rlaittit asserts that nature, or matter, and all conse- 
i quent. phenomena, are necessary attributes of Brahtn, 
wiio is the eternal universal soul. Human souls are 
a portion of tin's universal soul, "deposited in a suc- 
j cession of sheaths, developing one another like the 
! coats of an onion." Tho aim of life must be to de- 
j liver tho soul from these encumbrances, and this is 
to be done by learning that Buddhi, or intellect, and 
, all human faculties are ignorance ami delusion. 
Brahtn, the supremo soul, is the only true existence; 
all that is not liraiim is ignorance, and ignorance is 
nothing. So long as man recognizes his own indi¬ 
vidual existence he is in ignorance, and in proportion 
as he succeeds in casting this off, he becomes con¬ 
vinced that nothing exists besides tlie Indivisible or 
Hralim; ami that inasmuch as man exists, lie himself 
is the indivisible, a thought, a joy, an existence, and 
the only one. The Sunk by us believe phenomena to 
lie a product of nature, but Vedautists look upon the 
phenomenal world as “ the garb or vesture of God." 
In the Sunkhya system nature is interposed between 
man and soul; the Nynya follows the Sankhyn, and 
then after an interval, the Vedanta system endeav¬ 
ours to bring back belief in soul as Brahtn, and man's 
intellect licing merely a portion of Brahtn, man is 
under a delusion so long as lie regards himself as a 
separate identity. This, the latest form of Hindu 
philosophy, is no other than a system of strict meta¬ 
physical pantheism. 

VEDAS, tho most ancient class of sacred hooks 
amnng the Hindus* They are four in number, and 
are denominated the Aig- Veda, the Yiyur- Vetla, tho 
j Srfma-Veda, and the Atharva-Vedas These are the 
j Vcilas proper, while there are supplementary beftks, 

; tlie Brahmantu and the Upauishads, in winch the 
j Vaidic doctrines are systematically explained by 
i later writers. The most venerated of tho four Veda* 
is the liig-Vtnla. Various opinions have been en- 
I tet tainert among the learned as to the date at which 


tho Vedas were written. G'olebrooke supposes them 
to hnve been compiled in the fourteenth century be¬ 
fore Christ, Sir William Jones in the sixteenth. 
There is one special circumstance which above all 
others indicates the remote antiquity of tlie Vedas, 
the absence of some doctrines, such as those of caste, 
of transmigration, and of incarnation, which after¬ 
wards became cardinal points of IltNDtnsu (which 
sep). 

VENIAL SINS, those sins which, according to 
the theology of the Church of Rome, do not bring 
spiritual ih'uih to tlie soul, or which do not tnm it 
away from its ultimate end; or which are only 
slightly repugnant to the order of right reason. “ Jt 
is, moreover, cei tain,” says Dens, “ not only from 
tlie Divine compassion, but from tlie nature of tho 
tiling, that there are venial sins, or such slight ones, 
as in just men may consist witli a state of grace and 
friendship with God, implying that there is a certain 
kind of sin of which a man may be guilty without 
offending God.” Such doctrine as thin meets with 
no countenance from tho Word of Got!, wliich de¬ 
clares “Tho wages of sin is death," without making 
any distinction among sins. 

VENUS, the goddess of love, especially of impure 
desire, among tho ancient Romans. She seems to 
have held mi inferior place among the deities until slut 
came to he identified with the Grecian Apiirooitb 
(wliich see). Tlie month of April was thought to 
lie sacred to this goddess. Her worship seems t« 
have been early established at Rome, where she had 
a temple at the foot of tlie Avetitiue hill. At tlie 
beginning of the second Punic war a temple was 
dedicated to l'runs Erycina on tlie, Capitol. 

VERGER, tlie person who carries tlie mace before 
tlie dean in a cathedral or collegiate church in Eng¬ 
land. 

VEltSCHQRISTS, a sect which arose in Holland 
in tlie seventeenth ecutury. It derived its name 
from James Verschoor of Flushing, who is said to 
have mixed together the principles of Spinosa ami 
Cocccius, producing out of them, in 1680, a new 
system of religion. Ill's followers were also called 
Hebrews, because they held that every man was 
bound to read the Scriptures in Hebrew and Greek, i 
as being the originel languages. 

VERSICLES, short verves in the English Book 
of Common l’layer which are said alternately by tlie 
minister and people. 

VES TA, tiie fire-goddess among the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, who presided over the hearth, and was identi¬ 
cal with tlie Greek Hestia (which see). She occu¬ 
pied a pre-eminent rank among the Penates, or 
household gods of the Romans, who mi this account 
termed her " mater,” or mother. An oath in the 
name of Vesta was universally accounted the meat 
solemn, and^beld to bmirrevocable. She took under 
her protection the family, tlie city, the state. The 
tempfc in which the perpetual tire burned in tier 
honour eas called Prttaneium (which see), and the 
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fire-service Pryteusktu. In the temple of Vesta at 
Rome was deposited the celebrated PalLtdium, or 
statue of Pallas, the pledge of the safety and perpe¬ 
tuity of the empire. The statues of Vesta, before 
which the devout Romans daily sacrificed, were 
placed iu front of the doors of their houses, which 
were hence called vcxtibulce. Every year on the 1st 
of March, her sacred tiro, mid the laurel-tree which 
shaded her hearth, were renewed. 

VESTAL VIRGINS, the immaculate priestesses 
of Vesta. From a very early date they existed el 
Alim, mid the mother of Romulus was mm of their 
number. In Rome virgins only, in Greece chaste 
widows also, beyond the age of childbearing, could 
aspire to be ranked among ilm Vestal virgins. They 
were bound to remain in a state of celibacy for thiuy 
years, at the end of which they might marry if they 
chose. The Emperor Theodosius the Great was the 
first who dared to extinguish the celestial (ire of 
Vesta and to abolish the institution of Vestal virgins. 

VESTA LI A, an annual solemnity among the an¬ 
cient Romans, celebrated in honour of IT 'eta oil the 
9th of June. On this occasion none but women ! 
with their feci bare walked to the temple oi the god- : 
dess. . | 

VESTMENTS v Contkovi:kkv of Tin:,'. See j 

PtTKlTANS. j 

VESTRY, the ro an in connexion with n church j 
in which the ministers put on their robes. The 
mono is also applied in England to the officials, such 
as churchwardens, connected with the ecclesiastical 
affairs of a parish. Assemblies of the parishioners 
for the dispatch of the official business of the palish 
are termed vestry meetings. 

VETO ACT, tlie celebrated Aet on Culls passed | 
by the General Assembly of the Church of .Scotland j 
on the 31st of May, 1834, mid which, being afterwards j 
declared by the courts of law and the supreme legisla- j 
ture to be illegal, and ultra virre of the aliurch to enact, , 
gave rise to an unhappy collision between the church 
and the state, and led to the disruption of the church J 
in 1843, and the formation as a sepwmiv. denomina- ; 
lion of the Free Church of Hcotland. This famous 1 
enactment runs as followsThe General Assem¬ 
bly declare that it is a fundamental law of this 
church that no pastor shall be intruded on any con- ! 
gregation contrary to the will o# the people, and in 
order that this principle may be carried into full • 
effect, the General Assembly? with the consent of a 1 
majority of the presbyteries of this church, do de 
dare, enact, and ordain, Tliat it shall be an instruc¬ 
tion to presbyteries, tliat if at the moderating iu a \ 
call to a vacant pastoral charge, the major part of < 
the nude heads of families, members of the vacant j 
congregation, and in full communion with the church, '• 
•hall disapprove of the person in whotf favour jthe j 
call is to be moderated in, such disapproval sliali be 
deemed sufficient grounWorthe presbytery rejecting 
such person, and tliat he shall be rejected according¬ 
ly, and due notice thereof forthwith given tv Al con- ' 


corned ; but that if the major part of the said heads 
of families shall not disapprove of such person to be 
their pastor, the presbytery shall proceed with the 
settlement according to the rules of the church; And 
farther declare that no person shall be held to be eu 
titled to disapprove as aforesaid, who shall refuse, it 
required, solemnly to declare iu presence Of the 
presbytery that bo is actuated by no factions or ma¬ 
licious motive, but solely by a conscientious regard 
to the spiritual interest* of himself or the congrega¬ 
tion." 

VIATICUM, a term sometimes applied In the 
ancient Christian church to both baptism and the 
Lord's Supper; but now used sometimes, particular¬ 
ly in the Romish church, to denote the latter ordi¬ 
nance when administered to a dying person, as being 
on bis way [rut) to the unseen world. 

VICAR. When dioceses iu England were divid- 
^1 into parishes, (he clergy who had the charge in 
(hose parishes were called rectors; and afterwards, 
when their rectories weto appropriated to inouastu- 
ries, the monks kept the great tithes; but the bish¬ 
ops were to take rare that the rector’s place was 
supplied by another, to whom a portion of the small 
tithe was to Is; allotted. Hence the name near, that 
is, one who officiate* in place of the rector (viainm 
tar is). The vicar then of a parish is the incumbent 
of either an appropriated or impropriated benefice, 
to whom the small tithes are reserved as his portion. 
He is inducted ill the same maimer a* the rector. 

VICTORIA, the personification of Victory among 
the ancient Romans a* Nike, was among the Greeks. 

VIGIL, the evening before any solemn festival or 
holy-day. 

VILI, one of the brothers of Odin in the Brandi- 
navian mythology, anti a member of the Triad. 

VIRGIN MARY. See Mahioi.athY. 

VIRI PLATA, h surname of Juno, as soothing 
the anger of man and lestoriog peace between nuu- 
ried parties. 

VIICTUS, the personification of valour among the 
ancient Romans, 

VISHNU, the second person of the Hindu Triad, 
being the personification of the process of preserva¬ 
tion. In the Vedas ho occupies a subordinate place 
as a merely elemental god, but from the date of the 
appearance of the lihngnrat Gita, he has Wen invested 
with the attribute* of the Hupreme Being, and wor¬ 
shipped in preference to in's rival Shim. The wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu are called VAlHlittAVAH (which 
see). ‘ 

VOLUNTARY CONTROVERSY, the name 
usually given to Hit animated controversy which 
commenced iu Scotland in 1829, and was carried on 
tor several years between the supporters and the 
opponents of civil establishments of religion. The 
origin of this discussion may lx: dated front the pub¬ 
lication of a sermon by Mr. Andrew Marshall, min¬ 
ister of the. United Secession Church in Kirkintil¬ 
loch. The object of the sermon was to prove tbar 
4 « * 
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religious CKtabliiilimontx fire uiisrriptuml, unjust, im¬ 
politic, secularizing in their tendency, inefficient, and 
unnecessary. No sooner did this production issue 
from the press, than it awakened an unwonted ex¬ 
citement in the public mind. It rapidly passed 
through several editions, and more especially in the 
church to which the author belonged, it was regarded 
ns a most vigorous and effective assault upon civil 
establishments of religion. A masterly review of 
Mr. Marshall’s sermon, however, appeared in the 
1 Edinburgh Christian Instructor,’ winch vindicated 
with great ability the cause of national as against 
voluntary churches. The contest was carried on 
for some time with great keenuesa between Dr, Mar¬ 
shall and his reviewer; at length various able men 
on both sides entered tiie field, and the point in dis¬ 
pute underwent a most searching examination in all 
*ts bearings. Nor was the'controversy confined to 
the press; active steps were taken to keep alive the 
interest which had already been excited on the sub¬ 
ject, as well as to give a proper direction to the cur¬ 
rent of public opinion. On the part of the dissent¬ 
ers, a society was funned, under the name of The 
Voluntary Church Association, whose committee 
issued a cheap periodical, hearing tlm titlo of The 
Voluntary Church .Magazine. On the part of the 
National Church also a society was formed, under 
the name of an Association for Promoting the Inte¬ 
rests of the Church of Bcothuid; and a periodical 
was at the same time commenced, bearing the titlo 
of The Church of Scotland Magazine. Ily far the 
ablest work which ap|H<nred in connection with the 
controversy was a treatise published in lH.'h'j by l>r. 
John Inglis, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, enti¬ 
tled ‘ A Vindication of Ecclesiastical Establishments.’ 
After a short interval, during which Dr. Inglis had 


died, a volume in reply to the masterly * Vindica¬ 
tion ’ appeared from the pen of Dr. Marshall. The 
principal arguments both in favour of and against 
civil establishments of religion have already been 
noticed under the article Established Churches 
(which see). 

VOLU8PA, the oldest as well as the most inte¬ 
resting of t ho Kddaic poems. It contains the whole 
system of Scandinavian mythology—the creation, 
the origin of man, how evil and death were brought 
into the world; and concludes by a prediction of the 
destruction and renovation of the universe, and a 
description of the future abodee of bliss and mi¬ 
sery. 

VULCAN, the god of fire among the ancient 
Romans, corresponding to Hejthtrstus among the an¬ 
cient Greeks. He appears to have been worshipped 
at Koine ns early as the days of Romulus, when bis 
temple was used also for political assemblies. 

VULCANALIA. a festival celebrated among the 
ancient Rotnanr in honour of Vulcan, on the 23d of 
August annually. • 

VULGATE (The), a translation of the Old Tes¬ 
tament executed by Jerome from the Hebrew origi¬ 
nal into the Latin language. A pres ions Latin 
translation, called the Old Italic Version, was re¬ 
vised by Jerome, but being founded on the Septun- 
gint only, it was at length superseded by Jerome's 
translation. Since the seventh century, the Vulgate 
has been in gencrat use in the Roman Calliolic 
church, excepting the Rook of Psalms, the old Italic 
version of which is still in use. The present Vul¬ 
gate then consists of the new Latin translation of 
the Old Testament by Jerome, and the old Latin 
version of the Book of Psalms, and the New Testa¬ 
ment both revised by Jerome. 


WAHABEES, a modern Mohammedan sect which 
professes no new doctrine, but has for its distinctive 
principle a desire to abolish the idolatrous practices 
which have connected themselves with the rejigion 
of Islam. The founder of this noct was Ahd-el- 
VValmb, a native of Ijie province of Nedjed in Arabia. 
In pursuit of scientific knowledge, he visited Persia, 
and while there be was seized with % longing desire 
to restore Mohammedanism to the purity in wlyph 
it had been left by the prophet With this view, 
the professed reformer denounced tke worship of 
findms. the Attribution of a mediatorial character to 
Mohammed, the doctrine of the eternal existence of 
the Koran, and of the superiority of faith over obe¬ 


dience. ALl-el-Wahab, during his whole life, which 
extended to ninety-five years, sought to gain con¬ 
verts by peaceable metfts, but his successors followed 
the example of Mohammed in disseminating their 
principles by the sword. Political interests were 
united with religious reform, and it was resolved to 
unite the Bedouins in a confederation similar to that 
established by Mohammed. The Wahabeet soon 
pushed their conquests over the whole of Arabia. 
At* length, An the 27th April, 1803, they became 
masters of Mecca. Thg chief, on entering the holy 
city, issued aV°^ BM > on of Jaith to the following pur¬ 
port : T “ There, is only one God. Me is God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet. Act according to the 
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Koran nnd the raying* of Mohammed. It ia unite* 
erarary for you to pray for the bleating of God upon 
the prophet more titan once in your life. You are 
not to invoke the prophet to intercede with God in 
your behalf, for hi* intorceuion will be of no avail. 
At the day of judgment it will not avail you. Do 
not call on the prophet; call on Uod alone.” On want 
the Wahaheea advanced from Mecca to Medina, 
which they also took, destroying the aepulcbral mon¬ 
uments, and threatening with ruin even the large 
dome over Mohammed’s tomb. The fear of those 
rut bleak conqueror* toon spread over the Kant. In 
Ittl, however, Mohammed Ali, the celebrated Fiudia 
of Egypt, commenced a war with a view to restore 
Arabia to the Turkish doniinione. Mecca and Me¬ 
dina were speedily recovered. The war raged with 
fury for several year*; and at length, in the latter 
end of 1818, Ibrahim, to whom Mohammed Ali Ins 
father bail committed the charge of the war, totallj,' 
defeated Abdallah, the Wahabee chief, ami having 
made him prisoner, sent him iu chains to Constan¬ 
tinople, wkcre be was publicly tried Indore the Di¬ 
van, and put to death with Ins principal followers. 
Thus the war was ended, but though subdued, the 
Wahatiees continued secretly to propu-atu their 
tenets, and at this day there are nmneVeiis disciples 
of the sect scattered over various parts of the Aia 
bian peninsula. 

WALDENSIAN CHURCH. There is abundant 
evidence to show that from the earlicM ages of 
Christianity a pure gospel church existed in the 
valley* of l’iedimait. Some have traced it* origin 
to the preaching of an apostle, possibly Paul mi bis 
way to Spain ; otlo-rs to the preaching of lrensnis, 
the bishop of Lyons, in the second century ; and 
oilier* still to the early Christian refugees who had 
tied from persecution under the Roman emperor*. 
Hut from whate\or source the Waldenses derived 
their knowledge of the truth of (inn* one thing is 
certain, that, to use the eloquent language of Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, “in this Vaudois church driven 
into the wilderness, prophesying in Sackcloth, pax* 
ing through the storm* of eighteen centuries, wo see 
the living archway between primitive Chri-tiauity and 
Protestantism—the golden candlestick that lias never 
been removed out ofits place—the rock-built edifice 
that has resisted the gatesofhdll—the bush that has 
burned but never been consumed.” 

For many centuries the Waldcmgan church amid 
its rocky fastnesses continued to maintain the faith 
in apostolic purity amid tlie gross darkness in which 
the Church of Runic had enveloped the rest of Chris¬ 
tendom. And not contented with holding firmly 
the faith once delivered to lire saints, the members 
of the Vaudois chureh sought to disseminate pure 
r? 4iible doctrine, not in Italy alone, but also in other 
Sparta of Europe. Animated by a noble missionary 
spirit, colonies of WaldAiteS settled ia gwitserland, 
Moravra Bohemia, various parts of Germany, and 
eraa, tQ|tMM been alleged, in England. But the 


most extensive of them colonies of the Vaudois 
church was formed in Apulia and Calabria in the 
fourteenth century, deriving ha pastor* from it* |xa- 
reiit church in the'Alp*. And notwithstanding the 
numerous 'offshoots which the Waldensiau church 
from time to time throw off, it must have continued 
strong and vigorous, it being no unusual tiling for 
150 pastor* to convene at its annual synods; and so 
laic a* 1550, it* adherent* were calculated to amount 
to 800000 , Rut since tlmt time persecution has 
done ilk work, reducing this once lluurishiifg and 
widely-extended church to a eomjuirntivcly small 
remnant, hemmed in within narrow boundaries. 
Still it can only be attributed to a special interposi¬ 
tion of Uod in behalf of the testifying church in the 
Alpine valley* that, amid the exterminating persecu¬ 
tion* to which they have for centuries been exposed, 
there remains at tin* day a population of some 
£0.000 Protestant Wahli-nses, the children of mar¬ 
tyrs, who can trace hack their origin by an unbroken 
line of descent to the primitive <!liri*liatis. 

The simple piety of thi* noble people did not 
wholly escape the injurious intlucurn which the ra¬ 
tionalism am) infidelity of the close of the Inst cen¬ 
tury exercised over almost all the cliureluw of Europe, 
lint though sonic, both of the Vaudois students and 
pitKtor*, were tainted with a corrupt theology, the 
greater number remained proof against the pernicious 
principles oQhal ago. And to this hour, with some 
lew exceptions, they hold fast their integrity of prin¬ 
ciple and purity of practice. “ 1‘crimps there Is no 
community," says Dr. Thomson, "in the world among 
whom tumidity is so high-toned and universal. In- 
leiriporancc, limitimism-ss, Inlnchoud, and dishonesty, 
nr- crimes alime-t unknown. The fall of a Vaudois 
into any llagrmit sin is so rare as to excite when it 
happens universal sorrow. A recent traveller men¬ 
tions the deep horror that was produced by a case 
of suicide, and tin; relief that was given to the enlira 
Community wliui the medical judgment was an- 
liouiic-ttd. that insanity and not crime bad been tbs 
cause. Prayer meetings, which are among flu; surest 
the.rmoiiicleis of tin; spiritual warmth of a people, 
are on the increase; the ancient habit of slot ing 
large portions of the lliblo in the memory of the 
Vaudois youth ha* not. grown obsolete; and tho 
fifteen temples arc filled from Sabbath to Sabbath 
with worshippers, whose long journeys and laborious 
descent from those si-rial cottages, that appear like 
eagles' nests far up among the rocks, are ungrudged 
by men who love the place where prayer is wont to 
lie made." * 

These fifteen Waldenoia* parishes are supplied 
with pious and,well-educated pastors, and also with 
almost useful clam of men, who act not only as 
schoolmasters, hut os Hkaiikjih (which see) also, 
and precentors or loaders of (he psalmody. In 
addition to these regular instruct ora attached to each 
garish, there are about 160 winter-teachers, who past 
from house to house at the inclement seasons of the 







WALES (Christianity is)— WATER (IIolv). 


f ruar, teaching the children, ami partaking of the 
tumble fare which even the poorest family provides. 
The consequence in that education in the valleys is 
universal. In connection with the Waldeiisiaii 
church there i» a college at La Tour, built and en¬ 
dowed with funds raised by the Rev. l>r. Oilly of 
Norlinm. It lias 8 professors and one hundred 
(undents, with a library containing about 5,000 vol¬ 
umes. The entire curriculum of study extends over 
a period often years. 

Since the revolutions of 1848, which gave a eon- 
fiitutioii-il government to Piedmont, the Waldenst-s 
have enjoyed much greater liberty; and they have 
now a representative in the Sardinian Chamber of 
Deputies. The liberal and tolerant spirit of Victor 
Emanuel has been more especially manifested in the 
ciute of the inhabitants of the valleys. They are 
allowed to settle in the towns of Piedmont, where, if 
they are in sutlicient numbers, they have it in thuK 
power to build a place of worship and call a pastor. 
At Turin, the very capital of Piedmont, an elegant 
Waldmisian church lias been erected, where 1,5*X) 
people assemble for worship every Sabbath. At 
Uenoa and Nice, also, churches have been built; 
and there is little doubt that, if the same extent of 
liberty he continued for soinu years longer, almost 
every town mid village will lie provided with a Pro¬ 
testant place of worship. D'trhyiuni, which is another 
name for the doctrines of the Plymouth llirt/iroo, has 
found its way, however, among some of the new 
Waldensimi con'rogations in Piedmont, and threatens 
to injure both their peace and purity. But it is 
larnestlv to he hoped that this evil tendency will he 
peedily arrested, ami that a church, which forages 
slemii like a Pharos amid the universal darkness uf 
so ealled Christendom, will yet shed the pure and 
bright effulgence of true gospel light, to countries 
the most remote. It is a singular circumstance that, 
as an earnest of the inlluence which the Waldeuses 
are yet destined to exert ns a missionary church, tho 
prevailing poverty of their rocky country has driven 
a colony of these simple peasants to seek a home in 
the neighbourhood of Monte Video in South America. 
In that distant land, amid Popish darkness, they 
propose, by setting up a fully equipped Protestant 
church, to hold forth in all its purity the Word of 
life, showing themselves in the New World as they 
have for many centuries done in the Old, a witness¬ 
ing church to the honour and glory of Christ among 
the mu ions. 

WALKS (CiiKtsTlANtTY in). Tho ancient 
British Ctiumil (which see). i« believed, on the 
most credible testimonyVto have been founded at a 
very early period; and being entirely independent 
of the Church of Rome, as well as differing widgly 
from that church ou several points, she was exposed 
to a severe and protracted persecution. From the 
combined hostility of the Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
churches, the oppressed remnant of Christian Britons 
sought refuge in the mountainous districts of Wales. 


Here they gradually diminished in numbers, and at 
length were wholly roote,d out. ignorance now 
overspread the entire principality for centuries, until 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, liaving 
reached England, speedily extended its blessings also 
to Wales. The knowledge of Divine truth made 
way among the mountaineers with amazing rapidity, 
and exhibited its renewing influences among ail 
classes. But in the time of the Stuarts the Welsh 
peasantry, who had once been characterized by a sim¬ 
ple scriptural piety, began to undergo a melancholy 
degeneracy both in religion and morals. Gluttony, 
drunkenness, and licentiousness universally pre¬ 
vailed. Hardly any of the peasantry could read. Both 
clergy atid laity were at once ignorant and immoral. 
When Wesley in the course of his wanderings visit 
ed Wales, he declares the people to lie “a* little 
versed in tho principles of Christianity as a Creek or 
Cherokee Indian.” But though lie found them thus 
enveloped in almost heathen darkness, he at the 
same time declares that they were “ripe for the gos¬ 
pel, mid most enthusiast i<wlly anxious tom-ail them¬ 
selves of every opportunity of instruction." The 
machinery of the Church of England was never in 
better working order than it was at that time in 
Wales; but with all its completeness it was utterly 
inefficient for the accomplishment of the great pur 
poses of a Christian church. One minister appeared, 
however, in mi early pari of ihe last century, who was 
honoured to break up the fallow ground, and to pre¬ 
pare the way for lhe extensive reception among the 
Welsh people of the good seed of the Word. This 
was the Rev. Grillilh .Jones, who, by the establishment 
of the system of education in Wales which is still 
known by the name of the Welsh circulating schools, 
may well be regarded as liaving commenced that 
moral revolution which was ere long wrought 
throughout tho entire principality. Besides the re¬ 
markable success of this honoured man in faithfully 
preaching the gospel, he was the means of establish¬ 
ing no fewer than 3,495 schools in different pans of 
Wales, which Afforded education to the large number 
of 158,237 scholars. The farther progress of this 
amazing work of God among rite inliabitants both of 
North and South Wales has been already described 
under the article entitled METfioniSTS (Welsh 
Calvinistic). 

WALKER1TES. See Separatists, 

WALLOONsCHUftCH, a branch of tbe French 
Ju farmttl Church, which still exists in tlie Low 
Countries. It differs from the Dutch Be/ormea 
Church, into whose classes it is now incorporate^ 
chieliy in retaining the use of the French language 
in Divine service, and of the Geneva Catechism in 
preference to the Heidelberg. The congregations ol 
thus body, though once numerous, are now reduced 
to a very few; and the w miuisiere in most cases are 
Dutchmen h^-birth. 

WASHING OF FEET. See Pedilayiom 

WATER (Holy), water used in the Romish 
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church for sacred purposes, having boon sanctified 
by the word of God and prayer. It is prepared by 
a priest wbo, having exorcised and blessed first a 
portion of aalt, then of water, mingles both togelhor 
in the name of the Trinity, and prays over the mix¬ 
ture, that it may lie enlightened with his bounty, and 
sanctified with his fatherly goodness, that whereso¬ 
ever it may lie sprinkled, all infestation of rim mu-lean 
spirit may depart, and all fear of the venomous ser¬ 
pent may Ire chased away through tho invocation of 
the holy name of God. Holy water is used on 
numberless occasions by the Kmninh priesthood to 
bless, not only persons, but inanimate objects. It is 
believed to purify the air, heal distempers, cleanse 
the soul, expel .Satan and his imps from haunted 
houses, and to introduce the Holy Ghost as an in¬ 
mate in tlmir stead. It is sprinkled upon caudles at 
Candlemas—upon palms on Palm - Sunday -upon 
the garments of the living—upon the eotVma of the 
dead--upon d-wr*. sheep, asses, mules, beds, bouses, 
meat, bells, for*ideations, ami cannon. It is custo¬ 
mary for (Aerv devout Homan Catholic, on entering 
or retiring from a place of worship, to sprinkle 
himself or to he sprinkled with holy water. The 
pmct'ce existed both in ancient Greek and Homan 
temples. 

WATER!,ANDERS, a large scot. of Anau.w- 
TISTd or MrNNoNITr.s (which sec), who, being in¬ 
habitants of h district in tho north of Holland called 
Waterland,received thence the name of W'ttterbuiiler*. 
Those were the more moderate Anabaptists, in oppo¬ 
sition to the FUmbinna or Fleminga, who were the 
more strict. The Waterlanders of Amsterdam after¬ 
wards joined with the Gai.kmhtr (which sen). 

WESLEYAN MKT1IODIST ASSOCIATION. 
See Mi:tiiopikt (Wf.sm:yan) Association. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST NEW CONNEX¬ 
ION. Sen Mktiioihst (Wesi.kyan; Nkw Cun 

NKXIOM. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST REFORMERS. 
See Mkthomst (Wksi.eyan) Hi.forhi.ks. 

WESLEYAN METHODISTS.* Se.e Mktiio- 

tllSTH (WF.Sr.EYAN). 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, a famous as¬ 
sembly of divines which was convened at Westmin¬ 
ster by the parliament of England, on the 1st of Ju¬ 
ly, 1643. The object for winch it was required to 
meet was to aid by its counsel in settling the gov. 
eminent, worship, and discipline #f the Church of 
England. It consisted of 121 of the ablest divine* 
of England, with DO lay assessors. Four ministers 
attended as commissioners from the General Assem¬ 
bly of the Clmrch of Scotland, namely, Alexander 
Henderson, Samuel Rutherford, Robert Usillie, and 
George Gillespie. Tlie first point which engaged 
the attention of the Assembly was tlfe quest km of 
church government, a^d yi the discussion of this 
subject it was soon apparent that Ae majority of 
the divines present favoured Presbyterianism. So 
nearly unanimous indeed were the Assembly on the I 


matter of church government, that, out of an assnm- j 
hly consist ing of 70 or 80 members, there were only ! 
ftvo Independents and one or two Ei’a-tiaus. The 
subject of ruling elders occupied the Assembly fof 
many days, but the question on which there was the 
most important and lengthened delude, was regard- j 
ing the divine right of Presbytery, which after a tie- j 
| I site of thirty days was carried by an overwhelming ! 
majority. One of the greatest practical benefit* eon- . 
furred hv this Assembly was the preparation of a I 
Directory for public worship, a Confession of Faith, j 
and the larger anti Shorter Catechism*. These , 
valuable productions, which are often termed the 1 
“ Westminster standards," are the recognised stan- j 
davds of Presbyterian churches in general. A vatu- | 
able manuscript ha* lieen recently discovered by the j 
Younger M'Orie, which contains a large portion ot ; 
the minutes of the Westminster Assembly. 

<1 WHITE BHETIIUEN. Set. Auiati. 

WIHTEFIKLD METHODISTS. Sec Mf.tiio- 

tltHTB (CAl.VtNIKTir). 

Will AKA, a residence in which Gotama Ifcitliia, 
ami the priests by whom ho was usually accom¬ 
panied, were accustomed to dwell. Among tho ! 
Singhalese the won! wihdra is now inure generally ■ 
used of the place where worship is conducted. Tho , 
residences of the priests in Ceylon are usually mean j] 
erection*, being built of wattle tilled up with mud, ! 
whilst the roof is covered with almw or the platted I 
leaves of the coeoa nut tree. Their residences in 1 
Hannah appear to he of tho same description, hut 
those in Siam are much superior, having richly '• 
carved entrances and ornamented roofs. “ The. tri 
Atirtu in which (lie images are deposited nro gene¬ 
rally in Ceylon," according to the account of Mr. 
Spence Hardy, " permanent erections, tho walls be¬ 
ing plastered, and the roof covered with tiles, even | 
when the dwellings of tlm priests arn mean and 
temporary. N»ar the entrance arc frequently seen 
figures in relievo, who art' called the guardian deities 
of the temple. Smro'utdiug the sanctum there is ■ 
usually a narrow room, in which are images and 
paintings; but in many instances if is dark, the : 
gloom into which the. worshipper passes at once, j 
when entering during the day, being well calculated 
to strike bis mind with awe: and when he enters at : 
night the glare, of the lamps lends to produce an 
effect equally powerful. Opposite, the door of en¬ 
trance there is anotlier door, protected by a screen; ' 
ant], when this is withdrawn an irrisge of Budha is 
seen, occupying nearly the whole of t he apartment, 
with a table or altar before it, upon which flower* 
are placed, causing a kciim# of suffocation to lie felt 
wlrtm the door is fisst opened. Like the temples of 
|)ic Greeks, the walls are covered with painting*; 
the style at present adopted in Ceylon greatly re¬ 
sembling, in its general appearance, that whiph i* j 
presented in the tombs and temple* of Egypt. Tlie 
story most commonly illustrate* some pannage in tlie , 
life of Budlia, or inti e birth* lie received a* Dddhi j 
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WILII ELM INIANS—WODU. 


wit. The wihdras ere not unfrequently built upon 
rocks, or in other romantic situation*. The court 
around ia planted with the tree* that bear the flowers 
moat usually offered. Some of the most celebrated 
wihdra* are caves, in part natural, with excavations 
carried further into the rock." 

WILHELMINIANS, a sect which aroao in Italy 
In the thirteenth century, founded by a Bohemian 
female, named Wilholmina, who resided in the ter¬ 
ritory of Milan, flnr attention having been called 
to the celebrated prophecies of Abbot Joachim (see 
JoACtmnTEo), she claimed to be the Holy Spirit in 
an incarnate form, alleging that, while Christ had by 
his blood procured salvation for all real Christians, 
the Holy Spirit by her would save the Jews, the 
Saracens, and false Christians. To accomplish this 
end, she maintained that all that befell Christ when 
incarnate, must also befall 'tier, or rather the Holy 
Spirit incarnate in her. Wilhelintna died in A. lit 
1281, and after her death was held in great honour 
by her followers, who were somewhat numerous, and 
bnlioved that she would appear to them, as she had 
promised, before the day of judgment. In A. v. 

I .'100 the Inquisitors destroyed the sect, committing 
its leaders to the flames. 

W1LKINSONIANS. See Uni vernal Friends. 

WINCHESTER! AN UNIVERSALISTri. See 

(TNI VERBALISTS. 

WITH IlOlt A FI', the pretended or supposed pos¬ 
session of supernatural endowments in consequence 
of a compact entered into with Satan. The question 
has often been discussed among Bible critics and com¬ 
mentators whether the supernatural powers claimed 
liv those who professed witchcraft in Old Testament 
times were real or pretended. The Scriptures, however, 
in this case as in many ol hers, speak not according to 
(he absolute verity of things, but according to general 
impulsion or belief. In this way undoubtedly we 
must explain the Mosaic law respecting witchcraft, as 
in Exod. xxii. 18, “ Thou shall not sutler a witch to 
live," that is, a reputed or professed witch. Pre¬ 
tended arts of sorcery or witchcraft were common 
among all tlm idolatrous nations of antiquity, and 
hence the Israelites were in danger of learning them 
from the heathen inhabitants of Canaan. Accord¬ 
ingly they were earnestly warned against all such 
practices in Deut. xviii. 9—14. Nor were such 
cautions necessary only in the case of the Jews in 
Old Testament times. It appears from various pas¬ 
sages in the writings of both the Greek and iyitiii 
Fathers, that pretences to witchcraft were sometimes 
found among the ancient Christians. And indeed a 
belief in the reality of vitchcraft was universal in 
Europe till the sixteenth century, and even held its 
ground with tolerable firmness till the seventeenth 
in BritaiN* also, as well as in other countries of 
Europe, the records of local courts, both eedeeisati- 
cal and civil, reveal numberless cases of deliberate 
cruelty exercised upon those unhappy creatures, 
chiefly old women, who happened to be suspected of 


witchcraft. The belief in this kind of sorcery ia 
found to prevail among all heathen nations at thie 
day, without exception. And even Hindostan, which 
boasts of its acute and learned Brahmans, is over- 
run with professors of those mystical incantations 
called Mdntrae, and of the occult sciences generally. 
Witchcraft is a prominent and leading superstition 
among all the races in Africa. “A person endowed 
with this mysterious art,” says the Rev. J. Leighton 
Wilson, in reference to Western Africa, “is supposed 
to possess little less than omnipotence. He exercises 
unlimited control, not only over the lives and destiny 
of his fellow-men, but over the wild beasts of the 
woods, over the sea and dry land, and over all the 
olements of nature. He may transform himself into 
a tiger, and keep the community in which he lives 
in a state of constant fear and perturbation; into an 
elephant, and desolate their farms; or iuto a shark, 
and devour all the fish in their rivers. By his ma¬ 
gical arts lie can keep back the showers, and fill the 
laud witii want and distress. The lightnings obey 
his commands, and he need only wave Ids wand to 
mil forth the pestilence from its lurking-place. The 
sea is lashed into fury, and the storm rages to exe 
cute his behests. In short, there is nothing too hard 
for the machinations of witchcraft. Sickness, po¬ 
verty, insnuity, and almost every evil incident to 
human life, are ascribed to its agency. Death, no 
matter by what means, or under what circumstances 
it takes place, is spontaneously and almost univer¬ 
sally ascribed to this cause. If a man falls from a 
precipice and is dashed to pieces, or if he accidentally 
blows out his own brains with a musket, it is, never 
iheless, inferred that he must have Iteeu under some 
supernatural influence, or no such calamity oould 
have occurred. A man is supposed to have been 
transformed into an elephant and killed, simply be 
cause his death occurred the same day that one ot 
these animals kgs killed in the same neighbourhood." 
Those who are accused or even suspected of practis¬ 
ing witchcraft, become the subject of several experi¬ 
ments on the pfrt of the priesthood, to discover the 
guilt or innocence of the # party. For this purpose, 
they have recourse to euch expedient* as the Rea 
Water Ordeal, and various other plans of the same 
kind. (See Ordeal.) 

During the dark ages witchcraft extensively pre¬ 
vailed throughout Europe generally. Both the ec¬ 
clesiastical and citril tribunals busied themselves in 
the trial and condemnation of those who had made 
compacts with tha devil. In A. d. 1484, Innocent 
VIII. appointed two jndgee of witehes for Upper 
Germany, who compiled a manual for the trial ot 
such cases. Then commenced a process by which 
thousands of witches were consigned to the flames. 
It was only & Germany, England, and Scandinavia, 
tliat the nation generally became enlisted in its be¬ 
half. In all fiviliaed countries, however, trials fee 
witchcr|ft are now unknown. 

WODU, one of the sacred lustration* authorised 










WORKS (Good)—XYLOI'HORIA. 9SI 

by the Koran. The principal parte of this institution doing more than his duty, and heaping up a sopor- 
aresix: (1.) Intention; (2.) the washing of the en tluoue degree of merit, whiuli may be transferred in 
tire face; (3.) the washing of the hands and fore- oihurs for their benefit. But it ia at once arrogant 
arm* up to the elbows; (4.) the rubbing of some ami absurd to allege that any man eau possibly ex- 
parts of the head; (5.) the washing of the feet as ceed the measure of Ilia duty. It is necessary fur- 
far a* the ancles; and (6.) observance of the pro- liter, in order that a work may lie intrinsically good, 
scribed order. The institutes of the traditional law that it be done from love to God and a desire to 
about this lustration are ten: (1.) The preparatory promote bis glury. Such elements being essential 
formula, Bismillah (which see), must lie used; (2.) i to the goodness of a work, it is quite plain that bo- 
tlie palms must be washed before the bands are put 1 fore any man can perform good works, he mint Hava, 
into the basin; (3.) the mouth must be clwansed; j been converted to God. llenoo the apostle Paul 
( 4 .) water must be drawn through the nostrils; (5.) j declares, Eph. ii. 10, “ We are created hi Christ 
tlie entire luiad and ears must be rubbed; (0.) if the . Jesus unto good works." 

beard be thick, the fingers must be drawn through it; i in regard to the place which good works occupy 
(7.) the toes must be separated; (8.) the right hand j in the scheme of redemption, there are two opposite 
and foot should he washed before the left; (9.) the-o i errors into which various writers on the subject have 
ceremoniea must be thrice rejraated; (10.) the whole j fallen. Some ascribe merit to them, and represent 
must be performed in uninterrupted succession. them ns the procuring cafisn of justification and etcr- 

WOltKS (Good). Various questions have been *vl life. Olliers holding AiUitumuan views discard 
started among divines both as to the nature of good good works as wholly unnecessary. But both ex- 
works and the precise place which tiiey occupy in tremes are equally to be avoided. Though good 
tiie schemes nf redemption. In reference to their works are not in themselves meritorious, and (pnn 
nature it may Ira remarked, that the law of God no valid ground of justilicatiun or acceptance with 
being the sole authoritative ride of obedience, no God, yet they arc of inestimablu value to the true 
work can be good in itself which is not commanded Christian as evidences of the existence of Itiviue 
by that law. The Church of Koine, on the contrary, grace in his heart, of the sincerity ami soundness of 
teaches that there are works of supererogation, that ins faith, and consequently of his interest ill the 
it, works which are not positively commanded by Ihvitie favour. 

God; and therefore, iu performing them, man is WVCLlh'FlTKS. See Lou,Altos. 


X 


XACA, one of tl« two principal deities among dispensations, constantly crying in a chanting tone, 
tiie Japanese, the other being Amidam (which see). “O ever blessed Amidas, have mercy upon us I" 

He is said to have preached AtheismHo thoinlmbi- XKKOLMIAGIA, fast days in tiie early Christian 
tauU of China and Tonquin, bat to have enforced church on which tiiey were accustomed to eat no* 
upon the Japanese completely opposite doctrines, thing but bread and salt, and to driuk only water 
inculcating the worship of several gods, and par- Afterwards, however, tiiey were allowed to eat also 
ticulariy of Amidas. Ilia votaries are colled Xaca. pulse, herbs, and fruits. This fast was kept during 
XENXI, a sect of Mtiteridtitia in Japan who six days of the Holy Week, for devotion and not from 
believe in no other life tlian tiie present. obligation. Tiie &taui$ observed the Xeropbagugand 

XKODOXIKS, a sect araftng tlig Japanese who the Afontoni»Li wished to make such lasts compulsory, 
acknowledge a future state, and believe in the im- XYLOl'llOKIA, a festival among the ancient 
mortality of the souL Amidas is their favourite Hebrews of the carrying of wood, as the name im* 
deity, and the Bouses of this sect go up and down ports, for the BuKST-OuKKiNqp (which see}. The 
the public streets end roads, summoning devotees by wood for sacred purposes # wiu brought into the 
the sound of a bell, and distributing indulgences and temple with gregt solemnity. 
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YAKS, A specie* of demons recognized as rem¬ 
nants of the primitive superstition of the Singhalese 
in Ceylon. They nre much dreaded tut being sup¬ 
posed to be the authors of diseases and other mis¬ 
fortunes, and the Yaka/lum, or devil - dancer, is 
almost invariably called upon to overcome their 
malignity by bis chants and charms, for their 
enmity is to be overcome by exorcism, not by 
sacrllice. “The horrible masks worn by the per¬ 
formers of these strango intoxicating dances” ns tvo 
nre. informed by Mr. (Mmm, “ have nearly all healuf 
and are in fact caricatures of birds’ heads." These 
demons are belhAed to marry and delight in dances, 
songs, and otlfer amusements; their strength is great, 
and some of them are represented as possessing 
splendour and dignity. ' 

YANG Ann YIN, terms used by Chinese phi¬ 
losophers to indicate the two phases under which 
tho Ultimate Principle of the universe displays 
itself hi the phenomenal world. From this du¬ 
ality of opposite essences, called tho two Ke, all 
creature existences have sprung. “According to 
the different proportions,” says the late Mr. Hard¬ 
wick, “ iu which Yang ami Yin are blended is tho 
clinroater of every grade of creatnrely existence. 
Everything is Yung and Yin together. For tho 
highest actual manifestation irt which Yang prepon¬ 
derates wo look to Heaven itself, which is accord¬ 
ingly to be esteemed the aptest image cognisable by 
the senses of the ultimate and all-embracing Princi¬ 
ple. Earth is, on the contrary, the highest form of 
Yin. The same duality where one or other of the 
factors operated, cither for the purpose of transform¬ 
ing or uniting, issued in the first production of the 
innate essence*, which constitute tho Five Elements 
of water, fire, wood, metal and earth. ‘ A transcen¬ 
dental union and coagulation now takes place of the 
Ultimato Principle, the Two Essences and the Five 
Elements. The Positive Essence becomes the mas¬ 
culine power, the Negative Essence the feminine 
power—conceived in' which diameter the former 
constitutes the Heavenly Mode or Principle, th$ lat¬ 
ter tli j Earthly Mode or Principle; by a mutual in¬ 
fluencing, the two pqpduce all thing* in the visible, 
palpahlo world; and tl*5 double work of evolution 
! and dissolution goes on without end :—Yqpg evin- 
i cing its peculiar force in every kiud of progress, 

1 in every jtind of retrogression: Yang determining 
commencement, Yin completion: Yang predominant 
in spring and summer, and the author of all move¬ 
ment and activity, Yin more visible in the autumn 
and the winter, passive, drooping, tutd inert.” This 


composition of Yang and Pin enters into the com¬ 
position not only of irratioijst but also of rational 
beings. In the ethical system of the Chinese evil ia I 
the Yin of the moral world, as good is the Yang. 

The root of boih is iu the primary material essence. 

YE Alt (Feast of the New). See New Yeak 
(Festival of the). 

YEZIDI, a singular people inhabiting the coun¬ 
tries situated between Persia and the north of Syria, 
and found even in Syria itself. They are alleged to 
be devil-worshippers, but it is difficult to give any 
definite account of their creed, which seems to be a 
confused mixture of the doctrines of the Magi and > 
Christianity, such as was professed by the ancient 
Manicheans. Niebuhr tints describes them : “They 
are called Yesidiens, am) also Dauasin : but as the 
Turks do not allow the free exercise of any religion 
in their country, except to those who possess sacred 
books, as the Mohammedans, Christians, and Jews, 
the Yesidiens nre obliged to keep the principles of 
their religion extremely secret. They therefore past 
themselves off for Mohammedans, Christians, or 
dews; following the party of whatever person makes 
inquiry into their religion. They speak with vene¬ 
ration of the Koran, of the Gospel, of the Penta¬ 
teuch. and the Psalms; and when convicted of being 
Yesidiens, they will maintain that they are of the 
same religion as the Sonnites. Hence it is almost 
an impossibility to leant anything cettain on the 
subject. Some charge them with adoring the devil, 
timier the name of 1 Tscillehi,’ that is to say, Lord. 
Others say that they exhibit a marked veneratioo 
for the sun and for fire, that they are downright Pa-, 
guns, and that they have horrible ceremonies. 1 J 
have been assured that the Dauasin do not invok| 
the devil; boktftat they adore God only, as' the Cre¬ 
ator and benmtetor of all men. They cannot, how¬ 
ever, bear to speak of Satan, nor even to hear his 
name mentioned. *When the Yesidiens come to 
Mosul, they are not apprehended by the magistrate, 
although kuown^ but (tie people often endeavour to 
trick them; for when these poor Yesidiens come to 
sell their eggs or butter, the purchasers contrive first 
tO*gct their articles in tlieir possession; and then * 
begin uttering a thousand foolish expressions against 
Satan with a view to lower the price; upon which 
the Yesidiens are cqptent to leave their goods, at a 
los% nither titan be tile witnesses of such content}* 
j tuous language about the devil. The Yesidieue~ 

| practise ciccutbcisiou, lite fas Mohammedans.” 

| YGGDRASIL, the mundane tree of the aaeiont 
I Scandinavians, and represented in their sacred book* 
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u tin- greatest and jjtngtof nil tree*, Under the mighty 
branches of this celebrated ash the goda were be¬ 
lieved to sit judging tlio universe; end «t its foot 
flowed the sacred Uniar fountain. It is fixed in i/s 
{dace by three prodigious roots, which embrace in 
tiieir extensive ramifications the whole creation; one 
of them extending to the Al»ir, onotlter to tlie 
Frost-Giants, and the third stands over 
Where is an efegle perched upon its launches, which 
knows many tilings. *At ilie root tlie envious AV- 
hiyy, the huge mundane snake, perpetually gnaws; 
while Ratatfisk, the squirrel, runs up am] down tlie 
ash seeking to cause strife between tlie eagle and 
the snake. This Wonderful tree is regarded by some 
as the symbol of organic existence in ull its diversi¬ 
fied phases of development; and its three roots ns 
the physical, the intellectual,ami the moral elements 
of being. Mone oon*it|r» Yygdranil to he the c.m- 


[ which they placed over the earth. With his eye¬ 
brows they built Midgard fhr tlie sons of men, 
whilst from his brains the lowering glouda were 
fashioned. * 1 

YOGIS, the followers of the Yoga or PtUanjuta 
school of philosophy among the liindps, "Which, 
amongst other tenets, maintained the practicability 
of acquiring even in life entire command over ele¬ 
mentary matter, by means of certain ascetic jprac- 
ti.;es. “These practices," to use the .language of 
Professor II. H. Wilson, “consist chiefly of long* 
continued suppressions of respinAion ; of % haling 
nn.I exhaling the breath in a particular umnner; ot 
sating in eighty -tour dill'ctvut nttitudes; of fixing 
the eyes on the to{> of the nose, and endeavouring, 
by the force of mental abstraction, to effect a union 
hetweeu the portion of vital spirit residing in tlie 
body and that which pervades all nature, and is 


blem e.f human life, nnflfl.iiig suppose* it to tic the identical with Siva, considered as the supreme being, 
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symbol of both universal and human life. See Sc a n- 
niNATtaN's (Kf.Luiios ok tiii: Akciiwnt.) 

YIlI-KJNG,*the oldett of the sacred hooks of the 
Chinese. It was written by Fuh-he. the reputed 
founder of Chinese civilization, and N described tut a 
very mysterious and almost unintelligible work, 
treating chiefly of the nature of tlie universe in gen¬ 
eral, the harmonious action of the elements, and pe¬ 
riodic changes of creation. These ideas wore ex¬ 
pressed by means of eight peculiar diagrams, which 
constitute the basis of untural philosophy, as well as 
of religion. This Uev. Mr. M'Latrhie, in a very 
aide paper contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic. 
Society, contends' that in Puh-he and his family we 
may*recognise Noah and the second parents of tlio 
human race. Many have been tlm commentaries 
which have been written upon the YUi-King , and so 
varied in t|teir character have been the expositions 
of this ancieut Chinese classic, that though regarded 
in the first instance as a cosmological essay, it came 
to be regarded as a standard treatise mi ethics. 

YMIP, a giant in tbe ancient Scandinavian my¬ 
thology who was produced in t^e lgtontss of man 
from the frozen waters of the Klivftgar as they inelt- 
%dl "under a scorching wind, lie was m>uri*hed from 
tlie capacious udder of tlie cow Atjihgpbla. While 
Ymir slept, and sweated profusely, from, the pit of 
his left arm wojre horn a mans ami a woman, while 
one of his feet produced with the other a son. The 
giant Ymir has been supposed to represent tbe inert 
material world. Tim sons of Bi$ slew ilte giant 
Ymir, and dragging his body into the middle of tiiu- 
nungagnp, formed the earth from it. From his blood 
they made the seas and waters; from his flesh the 
land; from his bones tlie mountain*; and his teeth 
and jaws, together with some lets of broken bones, 
served them to make tlie stoned and pebbles. £rom 
the blood that floored from his wounds they made a 
vast ocean, in tlie midst* o#»whicb tljyy‘placed the 
earth. From his skull they formed die heavenr, 
n. • 


and source and eosonra of all creation. Whom this 
mystic union is cilertvd, the Yogi ifc liberated itt his 
living body from the clog of material oiicumbgtnuf' 
and acquire* an entire command otfer alt worldly 
substance, He can make himself lighter than the 
lightest substances, heavier than the heaviest; can 
I income ns vast or as minute as lie please*, can tra¬ 
verse all space, can animate any dead bialy by 
transferring his spirit into it from his owu frame, can 
rentier himself invisible, can attain all objects, be¬ 
come* equally acquainted with the past, present, and 
future, and is finally united with tiiva, and conse- 
tpicully exempted from being horn ngain upon earth. 
The superhuman faculties nr« acquired, in,,various 
degrees, according to the greater or loss perfection 
with which the initiatory processes have been pen. 
formed.” 

The Y«gh system appears to bear the marks ol 
considerable antiquity, am] as it is frequently alluded 
to and enforced itt tlm Bhayavat Gita, it must have 
been taught in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, though whether it la-longs to a more ancient 
period can only bn a matter of conjecture. 

YUG, an age in Hindu chronology. The Brah¬ 
mans reckon four of these, of which the Bttya Yug 
comprehends 1,728,600 years; the Tifita, 1,296,000 
years; the llwapar, 804,(KK) years; and ilte Kali, 
4.12.000 years. The present year (1859) it the year 
4.94.1 of tlm Kali Yug. TJss Brahmanical kalpa is 
equal to the whole period of the four Yugs, and con¬ 
sists of 4,320,000,000 solar years, which is a day of 
Brahma; and his night has the sauio duration. 
Three hundred and sixty of these days and nights 
compose a year of Brahma, arft a hundred of tliete ' 
years constitute, his life, wnieii therefore exceeds in 
length three hundred billion* of solar ytutifc. It lias 
(Ren remarked tliat the Yugs of Hinduism correspond 
in number, succession, and cliaraeter with roe golden, 
silver, brass, and iron ages of the Greek and Roman 
mythologies. 
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ZEALOTS-.ZQHA11ITK8. 
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ZRRIANS. See Tsamark* * , 

Zft4bOTS,a numerous party of fanatical Jews 
, which atom immediately after the coming of our 
1/mL, 'Thee* men from religious prejudices were 
o pp o sed to the idea of paying taxes to the Romans, 
if bftog a foreign power, and cherished the vain 
hfijpe of restoritig the Jewish kingdom. The prjnci- 
pStoaf (he Zealots spread widely and rapidly, lead- 
fog to excesses which in no email degree contributed 
to bring on the Roman invasion and the final de 
struetion of Jerusalem. ( 

ZEMZEM, a well at Mecca accounted sacred by 
rite Mohammedans. It’it said to have been formed 
frup^dte sprite of water which God pointed out to 
Magkr and Isnmael when they were driven from the 
house of Abraham and compelled to flee into Ara- 
' hia. The Mohammedan pilgrims drink of its waters, 
and believe it to be effectual in healing bodily die- 
eaaea, arid even in purifying the soul. 

ZBND ABE8TA. Bee Abk«ta. '•» 

ZEUS, the greatest of the gods of ancient Greece, 
the father {of gods and men. He was the son of 
(foMM arid Rhta, the ruler of the immortals, and 
„ fold his royal, seat on Mount Olympus in Thessaly. 
H* waaObe source both of good and evil among men, 
to whom solemn appeals were made by oath. The 
Adi among frees and the eagle among birds were 
snored to this god. Be was identified with the' 
Jupiter pf tin Rorihrik In different parts of Greece, 
there seem to have been at least three deitiee who 
were regarded as supreme, and who in, course of 
f rime crime to he united into one hatioimi divinity. 
W# find, accordingly, the Arcadian or Lycasap Zeus, 

L fogjfieHt Of Dodena, and the Zeus of Crete at length 


combined togctlfor in the Hellenic Zeus or auprftmc 
natiunal god of the whole Hellenic people. He wss 
worshipped universally throughout Greece; and the 
sacrifices offered on Ins altars .were goats,- bulls, and 
cows. 

ZOARITES, a small body of Breeders from the Lu¬ 
theran church in Germany, who emigrated uot many 
yean ago to America, and settled in Tuscarawas. 
The society is under the government of a patriarch, 
and chooses its own officer*. They occupy lands in 
common, each seeking to advance his ofon interests 
by promoting those of the whole community. * 

Z011AK, one of the most famous of the Cabbal¬ 
istic writings of the Jews, which, indeed, explains 
the cabbalistic mysteries more fully than any other 
work. The Zoihar is described in the article Cabbala. 

ZOHAKITKS, a sect of modern Jews who derive 
their name from the high estimation in which they 
hold the book Zohar. They bear considerable re-' 
semblance to the Sabhatuaistu (which see). They 
believe in all that God has ever revealed, and-con¬ 
sider it their duty constantly to investigate its -mean¬ 
ing. They regai d the letter ot Scripture as merely 
the shell, and belie' c that it admits of a mystical 
and spiutunl Intelpretation. They .bfflfeve hi a 
Trinity of Persons in Elohirn. They l>clie ve*lfrt£ie 
incarnation of God as having takep place liv&hUMp 
and expect it agaifoto take pled in rite Messiah. 
Thgy do not believe tlmt Jerusalem will ever be 
rebuilt. They believe that it is vain to expeat any 
temporal Meafrah; but that God will fee nwwested 
in the flesh to atone, aiot for the sine of the Jews 
alone, but for ail, of whatovir name or natirih, wiw 
shall'belie'e <Kfrhi%name 
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